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PREFACE 


THE  present  "Book  of  Quotations"  was  undertaken  in  the  belief 
that,  notwithstanding  the  many  excellent  compilations  of  the 
kind  already  in  existence,  there  was  room  for  another  that  should  glean 
its  materials  from  a  wider  area,  and  that  should  have  more  respect  to 
the  requirements,  both  speculative  and  practical,  of  the  times  we  live 
in.  The  wide-spread  materials  at  command  had  never  yet  been  collected 
into  a  single  volume,  and  certain  modern  writings,  fraught  with  a  wisdom 
that  supremely  deserves  our  regard,  had  hardly  been  quarried  in  at  all. 

The  Editor  has  therefore  studied  to  compile  a  more  comprehensive 
collection ;  embracing  something  of  this  wisdom,  which  naturally  bears 
more  directly  on  the  interests  of  the  present  day.  To  these  interests 
the  Editor  has  all  along  had  an  eye,  and  he  has  been  careful  to  collect, 
from  ancient  sources  as  well  as  modem,  sayings  that  seem  to  reveal  an 
insight  into  them,  and  bear  pertinently  upon  them ;  they  are  such  as  are 
specified  on  the  title-page,  and  they  are  one  and  all  more  than  passing 
ones.  The  aphorisms  which  wise  men  have  uttered  on  these  vital  topics 
can  never  fail  to  deserve  our  regard,  and  they  will  prove  edifying  to 
us,  even  should  we,  led  by  a  higher  wisdom,  be  inclined  to  say  nay  to 
them.  For,  as  it  has  been  said,  "The  errors  of  a  wise  man  are  more 
instructive  than  the  truths  of  a  fool.  The  wise  man  travels  in  lofty,  far- 
seeing  r^ons;  the  fool  in  low-lying,  high-fenced  lanes;  retracing  the 
footsteps  of  the  former,  to  discover  where  he  deviated,  whole  provinces 
of  the  universe  are  laid  open  to  us ;  in  the  path  of  the  latter,  granting 
even  that  he  has  not  deviated  at  all,  little  is  laid  open  to  us  but  two 
wheel-ruts  and  two  hedges." 

The  quotations  collected  in  this  book,  (particularly  those  bearing  on 
the  vital  interests  referred  to,)  are,  it  will  be  generally  admitted,  the 
words  of  wise  men ;  therefore  the  Editor  has  endeavoured  to  ascertain 
and  give  the  names  of  their  authors,  when  not  known.  For,  though 
the  truth  and  worth  of  the  sayings  are  nowise  dependent  on  their  author- 
ship, it  is  well  to  know  who  those  were  that  felt  the  burden  they  express, 
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and  found  relief  in  uttering  them.  What  was  of  moment  to  them,  may 
well  be  of  moment  to  others,  and  must  be  worthy  of  all  regard  and  well 
deserving  of  being  laid  to  heart. 

Except  in  the  case  of  quotations  from  Shakespeare,  the  reader  will 
observe  that  the  Editor  has  quoted  only  the  names  of  the  authors  or  the 
books  from  which  they  are  taken,  and  has  not,  as  might  be  expected 
of  him,  supplied  either  chapter  or  verse.  The  reason  is,  he  did  not 
think  it  worth  the  labour  and  expense  that  would  have  been  involved 
in  doing  so,  while  the  quotations  given  are  for  most  part  independent 
of  the  context,  and  are  perfectly  intelligible  in  their  own  light.  They 
are  all  more  or  less  of  an  aphoristic  quality,  and  the  meaning  and 
application  are  evident  to  any  one  who  understands  the  subject  of  which 
they  treat. 

As  for  the  other  qualities  of  these  quotations,  they  will  be  found  to 
be  in  general  brief  in  expression  and  pointed  in  application,  and  not 
a  few  of  them  winged  as  well  as  barbed.  A  great  many  are  pregnant 
in  meaning;  suggest  more  than  they  express;  and  are  the  coinage  of 
minds  of  no  ordinary  penetration  and  grasp  of  thought.  While  some 
of  them  are  so  simple  that  a  child  might  understand  them,  there  are 
others  that  border  on  regions  in  which  the  clearest-headed  and  surest- 
footed  might  stumble  and  come  to  grief. 

The  collection  might  have  been  larger ;  the  quarry  of  the  literature 
of  the  present  century  alone  might  have  supplied  materials  for  as  big 
a  book.  But  the  Editor's  task  was  to  produce  a  work  that  should 
embrace  gleanings  from  different  fields  of  literature,  and  he  could  only 
introduce  from  that  of  the  present  day  as  much  as  his  limits  allowed. 
Yet,  though  the  quantity  given  is  no  index  of  the  quantity  available,  the 
Editor  hopes  the  reader  will  allow  that  his  selection  has  not  been  made 
in  the  dark,  and  that  what  he  has  given  is  of  the  true  quality,  as  well 
as  enough  in  quantity  for  most  readers  to  digest.  If  the  quality  be 
good,  the  quantity  is  of  little  account,  for  what  has  been  said  of  Reason 
may  be  said  of  Wisdom  which  is  its  highest  expression  :  "  Whoso  hath 
any,  hath  access  to  the  whole." 

A  word  of  explanation  in  regard  to  the  Arrangement  and  the  appended 
Index : — 

The  Arrangement  adopted  may  not  at  once  commend  itself,  but  it 
was  found  to  be  the  best ;  a  topical  one  would  have  been  too  cumber- 
some, as,  in  that  case,  it  would  have  been  frequently  necessary  to  intro- 
duce the  same  quotation  under  several  different  heads.    The  arrangement, 
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it  will  be  seen,  is  alphabetical,  and  follows  the  order  of  the  initial  letters 
of  the  initial  word  or  words. 

The  Index,  which  is  topical,  was  rendered  necessary  in  consequence 
of  the  arrangement  followed,  and,  though  a  copious  one,  it  only  refers 
to  subjects  of  which  there  is  anything  of  significance  said.  It  does  not 
include  mottoes,  and  rarely  proverbs ;  for,  apart  from  the  difficulty  of 
indexing  the  latter,  the  attempt  would  almost  have  doubled  the  size  of 
the  book,  and  rendered  it  altogether  unwieldy.  The  Index,  too,  is 
limited  to  subjects  that  are  not  in  the  alphabetical  order  in  the  body  of 
the  book.  Thus  there  was  no  need  to  index  what  is  said  on  "Art," 
on  p.  1 8,  on  "Beauty,"  on  p.  26,  or  on  "Christianity,"  on  pp.  42,  43, 
as  the  reader  will  expect  to  find  something  concerning  them  where 
they  occiu:  in  the  order  adopted. 

With  these  preliminary  explanations  the  Editor  leaves  his  book — 
the  pleasant  labour  of  more  than  three  years — in  the  hands  of  the 
public,  assured  that  they  will  judge  of  it  by  its  own  merits,  and  that 
they  will  be  generous  enough  to  acquit  him  of  having  compiled  either 
a  superfluous  or  an  unserviceable  work. 

London,  1893. 
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Attier, 

American. 

Luc. 

Lucan. 

ApuL 

Apuleius. 

Lucr.t  Lucret, 

Lucretius. 

Arist, 

Aristotle. 

M, 

Motto. 

Aul.  Cell. 

Aulus  Gellius. 

Macrob, 

Macrobius. 

Bret, 

Breton. 

Mart, 

MartiaL 

Cas, 

C«sar. 

Mol. 

Moli^re. 

Catull, 

Catullus. 

Per, 

Persius. 

Cic. 

Cicero. 

Peiron, 

Petronius. 

Claud. 

Claudius,  Claudian. 

Phad,^  Phadr, 

Phsedrus. 

Cortt. 

Comeille. 

Plaut. 

Plautus. 

Curt. 

Curtius. 

Port, 

Portuguese. 

Daft. 

Danish. 

Pr. 

'Proverb. 

Dui. 

Dutch. 

Pub.  Syr. 

Publius  Syrus. 

Ecclus, 

Ecclesiasticus. 

Qninct. 

Quinctilian. 

Eurip. 

Euripides. 

A*uss, 

Russian. 

Fr. 

French. 

Sail. 

Sallust. 

Fris. 

Frisian. 

Sc, 

Scotch. 

Gael. 

Gaelic. 

SchiU. 

Schiller. 

Ger. 

German. 

Sen. 

Seneca. 

Gr. 

Greek. 

Sh. 

Shakespeare. 

Heb. 

Hebrew. 

Soph. 

Sophocles. 

Horn, 

Homer. 

Sp. 

Spanish. 

Hot, 

Horace. 

Stat. 

Statius. 

It, 

Italian. 

St.  Aug. 

St.  Augustine. 

Jul. 

Julius. 

Sueton. 

Suetonius. 

Just. 

Justinian. 

Swed. 

Swedish. 

Juv. 

Juvenal. 

Tac. 

Tacitus. 

L. 

Law. 

Ter. 

Terence. 

Laber, 

Labertius. 

Tert. 

Tertullian. 

La  Font, 

La  Fontaine. 

Tibull. 

Tibullus. 

La  Roche, 

La  Rochefoucauld. 

Turk. 

Turkbh. 

Lat. 

Latin. 

Virg. 

Virgil. 

Liv. 

Livy. 
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A'  are  guid  lasses,  but  where  do  a'  the  ill  wives 

come  fr  ae  ?    Sc.  Pr, 
A'  are  no  freens  that  speak  us  fair.    Sc.  Pr. 

A  ancon  les  biens  Tiennent  en  dormant— Good 
things  come  to  some  while  asleep.    Fr.  Pr, 

Ab  abnsn  ad  usum  non  valet  consequcntia;— 
The  abuse  of  a  thing  is  no  argument  against  its 
use.    L.  Max. 

5   Ab  actn  ad  posse  valet  illatio— From  what  has 
happened  we  may  infer  what  may  happen. 

A  bad  beginning:  has  a  bad,  or  makes  a  worse, 
ending.    Pr. 

A  bad  dog  never  sees  the  wolf.    Pr. 

A  bad  thing  is  dear  at  any  price.    Pr. 

Ab  alio  ezpectes,  alteri  quod  feceris — ^As  you 
do  to  others,  you  may  expect  another  to  do  to 
you.    Laber. 

10  A  barren  sow  was  never  good  to  pigs.    Pr. 
A  has — Down  1  down  with  1    Fr. 
A  beast  that  wants  discourse  of  reason.  Ham.. 

L  3. 

A  beau  is  everything  of  a  woman  but  the  sex, 
and  nothing  of  a  man  beside  it.    Fielding. 

A  beau  jeu  bi2an  retour — One  good  turn  deserves 
another.    Fr.  Pr, 

IS  A  beautilnl  form  Is  better  than  a  beautiful 
lace,  and  a  beautifol  behaviour  than  a  beau- 
tiful form.  Emerum. 
A  beautiful  object  doth  so  much  attract  the 
«ght  of  all  men,  that  it  is  in  no  man's  power 
not  to  be  pleased  with  it.    Clarendon. 

A  beautilnl  woman  is  the  "heU"  of  the  soul, 
the  "purgatory"  of  the  purse,  and  the 
*'  paradise    of  the  eyes.    Ponteneile. 

A  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes*  Rotn. 
oMdJtU.f  V.  J. 

A  beggar's  purse  is  always  empty.    Pr. 
19  A  belief  in  the  Bible,  the  fruit  of  deep  medita- 
tion, has  served  me  as  the  euide  of  my  moral 
and  literary  life.    I  have  round  it  a  capital 
safely  invested,  and  richly  productive  of  inte- 
-    rest.    Goethe, 

Abends  wird  der  Paule  fleissig— Towards  even- 
ing the  lazy  man  b^ins  to  be  busy.    Ger.  Pr. 

A  beneficent  person  is  like  a  fountain  watering 
the  earth  and  spreading  fertility.    Epicurus. 

Aberrare  a  scopo— To  miss  the  mark. 

Abeniit  stadia  in  mores— Pursuits  assiduously 
prosecuted  become  habits. 


Ab  extra— From  without.  tt 

Abgriinde  liegen  Im  Gemuthe,  die  tiefer  als  die 

HoUe  sind — There  are  abysses  in  the  mind  that 

are  deeper  than  hell.    Platen, 

Ab  honesto  virum  bonum  nihil  deterret-^ 
Nothing  deters  a  good  man  from  what  honour 
requires  of  him.    Sen. 

A  big  head  and  little  wit.    Pr. 

Ab  igne  ignem — Fire  from  fire. 

Abiit,  excessit,  evasit,  erupit— He  has  left,  gone  80 
off,  escaped,  broken  away.    Cic,  qf  CeUihn^i 
Jiigkt. 

Ability  to  discern  that  what  is  true  is  true, 
and  that  what  is  fabe  is  false,  is  the  char- 
acteristic of  intelligence.    Swedenborg. 

Ab  iacunabilis— From  the  cradle. 

Ab  ioitio— From  the  beginning. 

Ab  inopia  ad  virtutem  obsepta  est  via— The 
way  from  poverty  to  virtue  is  an  obstructed  one. 
Pr. 

Ab  intra— From  within.  86 

Ab  trato— In  a  fit  of  pasaon. 

A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  ia  the  bush. 
Pr. 

A  bis  et  JL  blanc— By  fits  and  starts.    Fr» 
A  bitter  and  perplex'd  "What  shaU  I  do  ?  "  is 
worse  to  man  than  worst  necessity.  Schiller. 
A  Mack  ken  will  lay  a  white  egg.    Pr.  M 

A  blind  man  should  not  judge  of  colours.    Pr. 

A  Uockhead  can  find  more  faults  than  a  wise 
man  can  mend.    Gtul.  Pr. 

A  blne-stoddng  despises  her  duties  as  a 
woman,  and  always  begins  by  making  her- 
self a  man.    Roussea  u. 

Abnormis  sapiens— Wise  without  learning.    Hor, 

A  bon  chat  bon  rat— A  good  rat  to  match  a  good  iff 
cat.    Tit  for  taL    Pr. 

A  bon  chien  il  ne  vient  jamais  un  bon  os — ^A 

good  bone  never  falls  to  a  good  dog.    Fr.  Pr. 
A  bon  droit— Justly ;  aca>rding  to  reason.    Fr, 
A  bon  march^— Cheap.    Fr. 

A  book  may  be  as  great  a  thing  as  a  battie. 
Disraeli, 

A  book  should  be  luminous,  but  not  voltwil-  60 
nous.    Bevee, 

Ab  origine — From  the  beginning. 
About  Jesus  we  must  believe  no  one  but  him* 
selt    AmieL 
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Abore  all  Greek,  aboreaU  Roman  lame.  Pope, 

Aboye  all  thing:!  reverence  thyselC    Pytha>- 

Cgorat. 
Above  the  dond  with  its  shadow  is  the  star 
^  with  its  Usrht     Victor  Hugo. 
Ab  ovo— From  the  beginning  (Jit,  from  the  egg). 
6   Ab  OTO  usqoe  ad  mala— From  the  bennning  to 
the  end  (Jit,  from  the  egg  to  the  apples^ 

A  bras  ouyerts — With  open  anns.    Fr. 

A  brave  man  is  dear  in  his  discourse,  and  keeps 

dose  to  truth.    A  rist. 
A  brvre  spirit  strugarlinsrwith  adversity  is  a 

spectacle  for  the  gods.    Sen. 
A  breath  can  make  them,  as  a  breath  has 

made.    Goldtmith, 
10  Abr^g^ — Abridgment    Fr, 

Absence  lessens  weak,  and  intensifies  violent. 

passions,  as  wind  eztingaishes  a  taper  and 

lights  np  a  fire.    La  Roche. 
Absence  makes  the  heart  grow  ibnder.   Bayly. 
Absence  of  occupation  is  not  rest ;  /  A  mind 

quite  vacant  is  a  mind  distress'd.    Cowper, 
Absens  hseres  noa  erit— The  absent  one  will  not 

be  the  lieir.     Pr, 
15  Absent  in  body,  but  present  In  spirit.     St. 

PauL 
Absit  invidia— Envy  apart. 
Absit  omen — ^Klay  the  omen  augur  no  evil. 
Absolute  fiends  are  as  rare  as  angels,  perhaps 

rarer.   J,  .V.  MiU, 
Absolute  freedom  is  inhuman.    Rahel, 
•M  Absolute  Individualism  is  an  absu^ty.  AmieU 

Absolute  nothing  is  the  aggregate  of  all  the 
contradictions  of  the  world.  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards, 

Abs(^ue  argento  omnia  vana— Without  money 
all  IS  vain. 

Abstineto  a  faUs — Having  nothing  to  do  with 
elections  (Jit.  Abstain  from  beans,  the  ballot  at 
Athens  having  been  by  beansX 

Absurdum  est  nt  alios  regat,  qui  seipsum 
regere  nescit — It  u  absurd    that  he  should 

fovem  others,  wlu>  knows  not  how  to  govern 
imselC    L,  Max, 
M  Abundat  dnldbus  vltiis— He  abounds  in  charm- 
ing faults  of  style.    Quint, 

Ab  nno  ad  omnes — From  one  to  alL    M. 
Ab  nno  disce  omnes — From  a  single  instance  you 
may  infer  the  whole. 

Ab  urbe  condita  (A.u.c^Frora  the  building  of 

the  city,  i.e.t  of  Rome. 
A  bureaucracy  always  tends  to  become  a 

pedantocracy.    /.  .S'.  AWL 

80  A  burnt  child  dreads  the  fire.    Pr. 

Abusus  non  tollit  usum — ^Abuse  is  no  argument 
against  use.    Pr, 

Academical  years  ought  by  rights  to  give 
occupation  to  the  whole  mind.  It  is  this 
time  which,  well  or  iU  employed,  afiects  a 
man's  whole  after-life.    CiKthe, 

A  cader  va  chi  ^troppo  in  alto  sale— He  who 
dimbs  too  high  b  near  a  falL     It,  Pr, 

A  capite  ad  calcem— -From  head  to  heeL 

tf  A  careless  master  makes  a  negligent  servant. 
Pr. 

A  carper  will  cavil  at  anything.    Pr, 
A  carrion  kite  will  never  make  a  good  hawk. 
Pr 


"  A  cat  may  look  at  a  king,"  but  can  it  m#  a 
king:  when  it  looks  at  him  ?    Rmkin, 

A  causa  perduta  parole  assai— Plenty  of  words 
when  the  cause  is  lost.     //.  Pr, 

Accasca  hi  un  punto  qud  che^  non  accasca  in  4A 
cento  anni — That  nuy  happen  in  a  moment  which 
may  not  occur  again  in  a  oundred  yean.    //.  Pr. 

Accedas  ad  curiam— You  may  ^o  to  the  court. 
A  writ  to  remove  a  case  to  a  higher  court.  L, 
Term, 

Accensa  domo  proadmi,  tna  qao<iue  peridi- 
tatnr — ^When  the  house  of  your  neighbour  is  on 
fire,  your  own  is  in  danger.    Pr, 

Accent  is  the  soul  of  speech ;  it  gives  it  feeling 
and  truth.    Rousseau, 

Acceptissima  semper  /  Mtmera  stmt,  auctor 
Quae  pretiosa  facit — Those  presents  are  alwavs 
tne  most  acceptable  which  owe  their  value  to  the 
giver.    <yvid, 

Acddent  ever  varies;  substance  can  never tf 
suffer  change  or  decay.     Wm,  BUxke, 

Acddents  rule  men,  not  men  acddents.  Hero- 
dotus, 

Acdpe  nunc,  victns  tenuis  qukl  quantaque 
secum  afferat.  In  prinils  valeas  bene  — 
Now  learn  what  and^  how  great  benefits  a  mode* 
rate  diet  brings  with  it.  Before  all,  you  will  eiyoy 
good  health.     Hor. 

Acdpere  quam  facere  praestat  li^uriam— It  is 
better  to  receive  than  to  do  an  injury.    Cic. 

Acdinis  falsls  animus  meliora  recusat— The 
mind  attracted  by  what  is  iidse  has  no  relish  for 
better  things,    hor. 

Accusare  nemo  se  debet  nisi  coram  Deo— No  60 
man  is  bound  to  accuse  himself  unless  it  be  before 
God.    L.  M€LX. 

Accuse  not  Nature ;  she  hath  done  her  part ;  / 
Do  thou  thine.    Milton, 

Acer  et  vehemens  bonus  orator— A  good  otator 
is  pointed  and  impassioned.    Cic. 

Acerrima  proadmorum  odia— The  hatred  of  those 
most  dosely  connected  with  us  is  the  bitterest. 
iac, 

Acerrimus  ex  omnibus  nostris  sensibiu  est 
scnsus  videndi — The  keenest  of  all  our  senses 
is  the  sense  of  sight.    Cic 

A  certain  degree  of  soul  Is  indispensable  to  M 
save  us  the  expense  of  salt.    Ben  Jonson. 

A  certain  tenden^  to  insanity  has  always 
attended  the  opening  of  the  religious  sense 
in  men,  as  if  they  had  been  "  blasted  with 
excess  of  light.**    Emerson, 

A  Chacon  sdon  sa  capacity,  k  chaque  capa- 
dt^  selon  ses  osuvres — Every  one  accoroing 
to  his  talent,  and  every  talent  according  to  its 
works.    Fr.  Pr. 

A  chacvm  son  fardeau  p^se— Every  one  thinks 
his  ovm  burden  heavy.    Fr,  Pr, 

A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 
Byron, 

A  cheque  fou  plait  sa  marotte— Every  fool  is  00 
pleased  with  his  own  hobby.    Fr.  Pr. 

A  character  is  a  completely-fashioned  wilL 

Novalis, 
Ach  I  aus  dem  Gliick  entwickelt  sich  Schmers 

"—Alas !  that  from  happiness  there  so  often  springs 

pain.    Goethe. 

A  cheerful  life  is  what  the  Muses  love ;  /  A 
soaring  spirit  is  their  prime  delight  Words* 
worth. 
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A  DAY 


Achematb  paboliiffl— Food  for  Acheron.  Plamt, 

Ach  I  es  ff  eschehen  keine  Wunder  mehr — Alas  I 
there  are  no  more  any  miracles.    Schiller. 

A  child  is  a  Cnpid  become  visible.    Nwalh. 

A  chfld  may  have  too  much  of  its  mother's 
blessinn^.    Pr, 

%  A  chill  air  snrnmnds  those  who  are  down  in 
the  world.    G*orgt  Eliai. 
A  chip  of  the  old  block. 

A  Christian  is  God  Almi^rhty's  firentleman. 
Hare. 

Ach  I  nnsre  Thaten  selbst,  so  spit  als  unsre 
Leiden  /  Sie  hem  men  nnsers  Lebens  Gans: 
— We  are  hampered,  alas !  in  our  course  of  life 
quite  as  much  by  what  we  do  as  by  what  we 
suffer.     Goethe. 

Ach!  vielleicht  indem  wir  hoffen  /  Hat  nns 
Unheil  sretroffen— Ah !  perhaps  while  we  are 
hoping,  mischief  has  already  overtaken  us. 
SchiUrr, 

10  Ach  wie  riftcklich  sind  die  Todten  I— Ah !  how 
happy  the  dead  are  t    SchWer. 

Ach  1  sn  des  Geistes  Flugreln,  wird  so  leicht 
kein  kdrperlicher  Plngrel  sich  g^eseUen — Alas ! 
no  fleshly  pinion  will  so  easily  keep  pace  with 
the  wings  of  the  spirit.    Goethe, 

A  drcniatinglibrarvin  a  town  is  an  ever-green 
tree  of  diabolical  knowledge.    Sheridan, 

A  dronmnavigator  of  the  globe  is  less  in- 
flnenoed  by  ul  ^e  nations  be  has  seen  than 
by  his  nnrse.    Jean  Paul, 

A  dear  conscience  is  a  snre  card.    Pr. 
U  A  cock  aye  craws  crousest  (boldest)  on  his  ain 
mlddennhead.    Sc  Pr. 

A  ccenr  oavert^¥ith  (^)en  heart ;  with  candour. 
Fr. 

A  coenr  vaallant  rien  d'impossible — To  a  valiant 
heart  nothing  is  impossible.    Pr.  Pr* 

A  cold  hand,  a  warm  heart.    Pr, 

A  combination,  and  a  form,  indeed  /  Where 
eveiy  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seAl  /  To 
^ve  the  world  assurance  of  a  man.  Ham.y 
uL  4. 

10  A'  complain  o'  want  o'  siller ;  nane  o'  want  o' 
sense.    Sc.  Pr. 

A  comptd— In  part  payment  (///.  00  account). 
Fr. 

A  ronfeisenrs,  mMedns,  avocats,  la  vMt6  ne 
otie  de  ton  cas — Do  not  conceal  the  truth  from 
confessors,  doctors,  and  lawyers.    Fr.  Pr. 

A  conscience  without  God  is  a  tribunal  without 
a  judge.    Latnartine. 

A  consistent  man  believes  In  destiny,  a  cap- 
ricious man  in  chance.    Disraeli. 
Wh  A  constant  fidelity  in  small  things  is  a  great 
and  heroic  virtue.    Bonaventura, 

A  constant  friend  is  a  thinsr  hard  and  rare  to 
find.     Plutarch. 

A  centre  cosur— Against  the  grain.    Fr. 

A  corps  perdu— With  might  and  main.    Fr. 

A  conntMiance  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger. 
Ham.,  L  a. 

M  A  courage  to  endure  and  to  obey.    Tenuytou. 
A  coavert^Under  cover.    /  r. 
Acqua  lontana  non  spegne  frioco  vldno— Water 
atar  won't  quench  a  fire  at  hand.     //.  Pr. 

A  crafty  knave  needs  no  broker.    Pr.  quoted 

.   itt  lieu,  i  v. 

A  craw's  nae  whiter  for  being  washed.  Sf.  Pr. 


•  v 


A  creation  of  importance  can  be  produced  only  05 

when  its  author  isolates  himself ;  it  is  ever 

a  child  of  solitude.    Goethe. 
Acribus  initiis,  incurloso  fine— Full  of  ardour  at 

the  beginning,  careless  at  the  end.     Tac. 
A  critic  should  be  a  pair  of  snuffiuv.    He  is 

often  an  extinguisher,  and  not  seldom  a 

thief.    Hare. 
A  crowd  Is  not  company.    Bacon. 
A  crown  /  Golden  in  show,  is  but  a  wreath  of 

thorns.    Milton, 
A  crown  is  no  cure  for  the  headache.    Pr.        40 
A  cruce  salus — Salvation  from  the  cross.    M. 
A  cruel  story  runs  on  wheels,  and  every  band 

oils  the  wheels  as  they  nin.    Ouida. 
A  crust  of  bread  and  liberty.    Po^. 
Acta  exteriora  indicant  Interiorasecreta— Out- 
ward acts  betray  the  secret  Intention.    L.  Max. 
Act  always  so  that  the  immediate  motive  of  45 

thy  wilTmay  become  a  universal  rule  for  all 

intelligent  beings.    Knnt. 

Act!  labores  jucundi — ^The  remembrance  of  past 
labours  is  pleasant. 

Action  can  be  understood  and  again  repre- 
sented by  the  spirit  alone.    Goethe. 

Action  is  but  coarsened  thought.    Amiel. 

Action  is  the  right  outlet  of  emotion.    Ward 

Beecher. 

Actions  speak  louder  than  words.    Pr.  50 

Actis  aevum  ImpleL  non  segnibus  annis— His 

lifetime  is  full  of  deeds,  not  of  indolent  year2>. 

Ovid. 
Activity  is  the  presence,  and  character  the 

record,  of  funcuon.    Greemmgh, 

Acttun  est  de  repnblica — It  is  all  over  with  the 

republic 
Actum  ne  agas — ^What  has  been  done  don't  do 

over  again.     Cic. 
Actus  Dei  nendni  facit  injuriam— The  act  of  55 

Ciod  does  wrong  to  no  man.    L.  Max. 
Actus  legis  nnlli  facit  injuriam— The  act  of  the 

law  does  wrong  to  no  man.    L.  Max. 

Actus  me  invito  factus,  non  est  mens  actus— 
An  act  I  do  against  my  will  is  not  my  act.  L. 
Max. 

Actus  non  fiicit  reum,  nisi  mens  sit  rea— "The 
act  does  not  make  a  man  guilty,  unless  the  mind 
be  guilty.    L.  Mttx, 

Act  well  your  part ;  there  all  the  honour  lies. 
Po/e, 

A  cnspide  corona— From  the  spear  a  crown,  ue.^  00 
honour  for  military  exploits.    M. 

A  custom  /  More  honoured  in  the  breach  than 

the  observance.    Ha*M. ,  i.  4. 
Adam  muss  eine  Eve  haben,  die  er  seiht  was 

er  gethan — Adam  must  have  an  Eve,  to  blame 

for  what  he  has  done.     Ger.  Pr. 
Ad  amussim— Made  exactly  by  rule. 
A  danger  foreseen  is  half  avoided.    Pr. 

Adaptiveness  is    the   peculiarity  of  human  05 

nature.    Emerstm. 
Ad  aperturam — Wherever  a  book  may  be  opened. 
Ad  arbitrium— At  pleasure. 
Ad  astra  per  ardua— To  the  stars  by  steep  paths. 

M. 
A  Daniel  come  to  judgment.  Men  <if  Ven.^  iv.  x. 
Ad  avizandum — Into  consideration.    Scots  Leew.  70 
A  day  may  sink  or  save  a  realm.    Tennysmu 
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A  DWARF 


A  day  of  grace  (CuiuO  is  as  a  day  In  hanrest ; 
one  mnst  be  oUisrent  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe. 
GcgtAr. 

A  day  wasted  on  others  is  not  wasted  on  one's 
9eXL    Dickens. 

Ad  cslamitst^m  qniUbet  nimor  valet^When  a 
disaster  happens,  every  report  coafirming  it  ob- 
tains ready  credence. 

Ad  captandnm  vulgns— To  catch  the  rabble. 
5    Addere  legri  justitiam  decns— It  is  to  one's  honour 
to  combine  justice  with  law.    M. 

A  death-bed  repentance  seldoni  reaches  to 
restitution.    Jumus. 

A  deep  meaning  resides  in  old  cnstoms. 
Sckiiler. 

A  democracy  is  a  state  in  which  the  govern- 
ment  rests  directly  with  the  majority  of  the 
dtiaens.    Ruskin, 

A  Deo  et  rege — From  God  and  the  king.    M. 
10  Adeo  in  tenerls  consnescere  mnltum  est— So 
much  depends  on  habit  in  the  tender  years  of 
youth.     Viix. 

Ad  enndem — ^To  the  same  degree.  Said  of  a 
graduate  pasiung  from  one  university  to  another. 

Ad  eztremum— At  last. 

Ad  finem — To  the  end. 

Ad  Graecas  kalendas— At  the  Gredc  calends,  Le., 
never. 
16  Ad  gustum— To  one's  taste. 

Adhibenda  est  in  jocando  moderatio— Modera- 
tion should  be  used  in  joking.    Cic* 

Ad  hoc — For  this  purpose. 

Ad  hominem — Personal  (7x7.  to  the  man). 

Adhuc  sub  judice  lis  est—The  affair  is  not  yet 
decided. 
10  Adhuc  tna  messb  in  herba  est— Your  crop  is 
still  in  grass.    Ovid, 

A  die — From  that  day. 

Adieu  la  Toiture,  adieu  la  boutique— Adieu  to 
the  carriage,  adieu  to  the  shop,  £.«.,  to  the  busi- 
ness.   Fr.  Pr. 

Adieu,  paniers  I  vendanges  sont  fiUtes— Fare- 
well, baskets !  vintage  is  over.    Fr» 

Ad  infinitum— To  infinity. 
M  Ad  interim — Meanwhile. 

Ad  intemedonem— To  extermination. 

A  Dio  spiacente  ed  a*  nemld  sul— Hateful  to 
God  and  the  enemies  of  God.    Dante. 

A  Dios  rogando  y  con  el  diaso  dando— Pra^ng 
to  God  and  smiling  with  the  hammer.    Sp,  Pr. 

A   discretion— Without  any  restriction  {JiU  at 
discretionX    Fr. 
90  Ad  libitum— At  pleasure. 

Ad  majorem  Dei  gloriam— To  the  greater  glory 
of  God  (-flf.  0/ the  Jesuits). 

Ad  mala  quisque  animum  referat  sua — Let  each 
recall  his  own  woes.    Ovid, 

Admiration  praises ;  love  is  dumb.    Bdrm. 

Ad  modum — In  the  manner. 

W  Ad  nauseam— To  disgtist ;  nckening. 

Ad  ogni  santo  la  sua  torda — To  evei^  saint  his 

own  torch,  i.e.^  his  place  of  honour.    //.  Pr. 
Ad  ogni  uocello  suo  nido  h  bello— Every  bird 

thinks  its  own  nest  beautiful.    //.  Pr, 
iiA  ognuno  par  piu  grave  la  croce  sua— Every 

one  thinks  his  own  cross  the  hardest  to  bear. 

li.  Pr. 

A  dog's  Ule— htmger  and  ease. 


A  dog  winna  yowl  if  ]rou  fell  htm  wi'  a  bane.  10 

.Sc.  Pr. 

Adolescentem    verecundum    esse    decet — A 

young  man  ought  to  be  modest.    Piattt. 

Ad  omnem  Ubidinem  projectus  homo— A  man 
addicted  to  every  lust. 

Adtf  sacan  y  non  pon,  presto  llegan  al  bondon 

— By  ever  taking  out  and  never  putting  in,  one 

soon  reaches  the  bottom.    Sp.  Pr, 
Ad  patres— Dead ;  to  death  (JiL  to  the  fathers^ 
A  downright  contradiction  is  equally  mys-tf 

terious  to  wise  men  as  to  fools.    Goethe. 
Ad  perditam  securim  manubrium  adjicere— To 

throw  the  helve  after  the  hatchet,  /.«.,  to  give  up 

in  despair. 

Ad  pemidem  solet  agi  sinceritas— Honesty  is 
often  goaded  to  ruin.    Pkttdr, 

Ad  poenitendum  properat,  cito  qui  judicat— He 
who  decides  in  haste  repents  in  haste.   Pid>,  Syr. 

Ad  popnlum  phaleras,  ego  te  intus  et  in  cute 
novi — ^To  the  vulgar  herd  with  your  trappings ; 
for  me,  I  know  you  both  inside  and  out.    Pert, 

Ad  quaestionem  legis  respondent  judices,  ad  iO 

<Ituestionem  facta  respondent  juratores-j-It 

is  the  judge's  business  to  answer  to  the  question 

of  law,  the  jury's  to  answer  to  the  question  of 

fact.    L. 
Ad  quod  damnum— To  what  damage.    L, 
Ad  referendum — For  further  conaderation. 
Ad  rem— To  the  point  (// /.  to  the  thing). 
A  droit— To  the  righL    Fr. 
A  drop  of  honey  catches  more  flies  than  a  M 

hogshead  of  vinegar.    Pr, 
A  drop  of  water  has  all  the  properties  of  water, 

but  it  cannot  exhibit  a  storm.    Emtrson. 
A  drowning  man  will  catch  at  a  straw.    Pr, 
Adscriptus  glebs— Attached  to  the  soil. 
Adsit  regnla,  'peccatis  quse  pcenas  irroget 

aequas — Have  a  rule  apportioning  to  each  offence 

its  appropriate  penalty.    Hor, 
Adstrictus  necessitate — Bound  by  necessity.  Cat.  00 
Ad  snmmuffl — To  the  highest  point. 
Ad  tristem  partem  strenua  est  suspido— One 

is  quidc  to  suspect  where  one  has  suffered  harm 

before.     Pub.  Syr. 
Ad  unguem— To  a  nicety  {Jit,  to  the  nail). 
Ad  unum  omnes — ^All  to  a  (Jit  one)  man. 
A  dur  ine  dur  aiguiUon— A  hard  goad  for  a  stub-  01 

bom  ass.     Fr,  Pr. 
Ad  tttrumque  paratus— Prepared  for  either  case. 
Ad  valorem— According  to  the  value. 
Advantagre  U  a  better  soldier  than  rashness. 

Hen.  r.^  iiL  6. 
Adversa  virtute  repcllo— I  repel  adversity  by 

valour.    M, 
Adversity  is  a  great  schoolmistress,  as  many  70 

a  poor  fellow  imows  that  has  whimpered  o^rtt 

his  lesson  before  her  awful  chair,    fhackeray. 
Adversil^'s  sweet  milk— philosophy.  Rom,  emd 

Jul,^  iiL  3. 
Adversus  solem  ne  loqnitor— Speak  not  against 

the  sun,  i.e, ,  don't  argue  against  what  is  sun-clear. 

Pr. 
Ad  vitam  ant  culpam— Till  some  misconduct  be 

proved  {Jit,  for  life  or  faultX 
Ad  vivum— To  the  life. 
A  dwarf  sees  farther  than  the  giant  when  he  7S 

has  the  giant's  shoulders  to  mount  on.    CoU^ 

ridg€. 
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A  POOL 


^eis  fortissiiiia  ▼irtns — Virtue  is  the  strongest 
shield.     Af, 

JBgrtadt  medendo — ^The  remedy  is  wone  than 
the  disease  (iit.  the  disorder  increases  with  the 
remedy). 

JE^  somnia  vuia— The  delusive  dreams  of  a 
Mck  man.     Nffr, 

/Egrato,  dam  anima  est,  spes  est— While  a  sick 
man  has  life,  there  is  hope.     Fr. 
S   Ae  half  o'  the  world  doesna  ken  bow  the  ither 
half  Uves.    Sc,  Pr, 

Ae  man  may  tak'  a  horse  to  the  water,  bnt 
twenty  winna  %9X  (make)  him  drink.   Sc,  Pr, 

hit  man's  meat  is  anither  man's  poison.  Sc,  Pr. 

Amnlatio  aemnlationem  pant — Emulation  be- 
gets emulation.    Pr. 

JEmnlos  atque  Imitator  stndlomm  ac  labonmi 
— ^A  rival  and  imitator  of  his  studies  and  labours. 
Cic. 
10  Aendem  mid  bessem  sind  zwei— "To  change,  and 
to  change  for  the  better,  are  two  different  thmgs. 
Ger,  Pr. 

,A<piabi]lter  et  diHgenter— By  equity  and  dili- 
gence.   M, 

JEqna  lege  necessitas  /  Sortitiir  insignes  et 
inuM — Necessity  apportions  impartially  to  high 
and  low  alike.    Hor. 

^quam  memento  rebns  In  arduis  /  Senrare 
mentem,  non  secus  jn  bonis  /  Ab  insolent! 
temperatam  /  Laetitia— Be  sure  to  preserve  an 
unnm9ed  mind  in  adversity,  as  well  sks  one  re- 
strained from  immoderate  joy  in  prosperity.  Hor. 

/Bqnam  servare  mentem — To  preserve  an  even 
temper.    M. 
15  Aqoanimiter— With  equanimity.    M, 

iEqna  tellus  /  Pauper!  rednditiir  /  Regnmqne 
poeris — The  impartial  earth  o^ens  alike  for  the 
child  of  the  pauper  and  of  the  king.    Hor. 

iEqno  animo — ^With  an  even  or  equable  mind.  M. 

JEqnum  est  /  Peccatis  veniam  poscentem  red- 
dere  mrsns — It  b  fair  that  he  who  b^^s  to  be 
foigiven  should  in  turn  foigive.    Hor. 

iBre  perennfais — More  enduring  than  brass.  Hor. 

SOiBnigro  anhni,  rub^o  Ingenii— Rust,  toe.,' idle- 
ness, of  mind  is  the  blight  of  genius,  i.r.,  natural 
capability  of  every  kind. 
JBs  debitorem  lere,  gravins  inlmiccmi  fadt—A 
idigbt  debt  makes  a  man  your  debtor ;  a  heavier 
one,  your  enemy.    Labor. 

iEtatem  non  tegont  tempera— Otur  temples  do 

not  conceal  our  age. 
JEtemtun  inter  se  discordant— Thi7  are  eter- 

radly  at  variance  with  each  other.     Ter. 

JEto  rarissima  nostro  simplicitas— Simplicity 
a  very  rare  thing  now-a-days.     Ovid. 

tSA  fact  is  a  flTeat  thing:  a  sentence  printed, 
if  not  by  God,  then  at  least  by  the  DeviL 
CarlyU. 

A  fact  In  our  lives  b  valuable,  not  so  far  as  it 
is  true,  hot  as  it  is  significant.    Goethe. 

A  facto  ad  jus  non  datnr  consequentia— In- 
ference from  the  fact  to  the  law  is  not  legitimate. 
L.  Max. 

"  A  fair  &acf%  wages  for  a  fair  day's  work,"  is 
as  just  a  demand  as  governed  men  ever 
made  of  governing;  yet  in  what  comer  of 
tills  planet  was  that  ever  realised  ?    Carlyle. 

A  fiUr  face  may  hide  a  fool  heart,    Pr. 

SO  A  (aithfol  friend  is  a  tme  imag«  of  the  Deity. 
Ne^Uon. 


A  fault  confessed  is  half  redressed.    Pr. 

A  favour  does  not  consist  in  the  service  done, 
but  in  the  spirit  of  the  man  who  confers  it. 
Sen. 

A  fellow-feeling  makes  one  wondrous  kind. 
Garr^ck. 

A  fellow  who  speculates  is  like  an  animal  on  a 

barren  heath,  driven  round  and  round  by  an 

evil  spirit,  while  there  extends  on  all  sides 

of  him  a  beautiful  green  meadow-pasture. 

Goethe. 
"  A  few  strong  instincts  and  a  few  plain  rales  "  8S 

suffice  us.     Emenon^  front  Wordhttorth. 
Affaire  d'amour— A  love  affair.    Fr, 
Affaire  d'honneur — An  affair  of  honour ;  a  dueL 

Fr. 
Affaire  dn  coeur — An  affair  of  the  heart.    Fr. 
Affairs  that  depend  on  many  rarely  succeed. 

Guicciardini. 
Affection  lights  a  brighter  flame  /  Than  everM 

blazed  by  art.    Cotuper. 
Affirmatim — In  the  affirmative. 
Afflavit  Dens  et  dissipantur— God  sent  forth  his 

breath,  and  they  are  scattered.     Inscription  on 

medal  struck  to  commemorate  the  destruction  cf 

the  Spamsh  Armada. 
Afflictions  are  blessings  in  disguise.    Pr. 
A  fiery  soul,  which,  working  out  its  way  / 

Fretted  the  pigmy  body  to  decay.    Dryden. 
A  fin— To  the  end.  45 

A  fine  quotation  is  a  diamond  on  the  finger  of 

a  man  <^  wit,  and  a  pebble  in  the  hand  of 

a  fool.    /.  Roux. 
A  fixed  idea  ends  in  madness  or  heroism. 

Victor  Hugo. 
A  flute  lay  side  by  side  with  Frederick  the 

Greaf  s  baton  of  command.    Jean  Paul. 

A  fly  is  as  untamable  as  a  hyena.    Emerson. 
A  fog  cannot  be  dispelled  with  a  fan.  Japan.  Pr.  60 
A  fond — Thoroughly  (///.  to  the  bottom). 
A  fonte  puro  pura  defluit  aqua— From  a  pure 
spring  pure  water  flows.     Pr. 

A  fortiori— With  stronger  reason. 

A  fool  always  accuses  other  people ;  a  par- 

tiallvwise  man,  himself;  a  wholly  wise  man, 

neither  himself  nor  others.    Herder. 
A  fool  always  finds  a  greater  fool  to  admire  55 

him.    Boileau. 
A  fool  and  his  money  are  soon  parted.    Pr, 
A  fool  flatters  himself,  a  wise  man  flatters  the 

fooL    Bulwer. 
A  fool  is  often  as  dangerous  to  deal  with  as  a 

knave,  and  always  more  incorrigible.   Colton. 
A  fool  is  wise  in  his  own  conceit    Pr. 
A  fool  knows  more  in  his  own  house  than  a  60 

wbe  man  in  another^s.    Pr. 
A  fool  may  give  a  wise  man  counseL    Pr. 

A  fool  may  make  money,  but  it  takes  a  wise 
man  to  spend  it.    Pr. 

A  fool  may  sometimes  have  talent,  but  he 
never  has  judgment.    La  Roche. 

A  fool  may  speer  (ask)  mair  questions  than  a 

wise  man  can  answer.    .Sc.  Pr, 
A  fool  resents  good  cotmsel,  but  a  wise  man  65 

lays  it  to  heart.    Confucius. 
A  fool's  bolt  is  soon  shot.    Hen.  V.^  ili.  7. 
A  fool's  bolt  may  somethnes  hit  the  mark.    Pr, 
A  fool  when  he  is  silent  is  counted  wise.    Pr, 
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A  fool  who  has  a  flaah  of  wit  creates  astonish* 
ment  and  scandal,  like  a  hack-horse  setting 
out  to  gallop.     Ckam/ort. 

A  foD  Is  the  mercer's  friend,  the  tailor's  fool, 
and  his  own  foe.    Lavater, 

A  force  de  mal  aller  tout  ura  bien— By  dint  of 
going  wrong  ail  will  go  right.     Fr,  Pr. 

A  force  de  peindre  le  diable  snr  les  mors,  il 
finit  par  apparidtre  en  personne— If  you  keep 
painting  the  devil  on  the  walls,  he  will  by  and 
by  appear  to  you  in  person,     h-r.  Pr. 

S  A  friend  in  court  makes  the  process  short.  Pr. 
l3  friend  is  a  person  with  whom  I  may  be  sin- 
cere.   Emerson. 

A  friend  is  never  known  till  needed.    Pr, 

A  friend  loveth  at  all  times.    liihU. 

A  friend  may  well  be  reckoned  the  masterpiece 
of  Nature.    Emerton. 

10  A  friend's  eye  is  a  good  looking-glass.  Got/.  Pr. 
A  friendship  will  be  young  at  the  end  of  a 
century,  a  passion  old  at  the  end  of  three 
months.    A/jfi/. 

A  friend  to  everybody  is  a  friend  to  nobody. 

Pr. 

A  fit>nte  praedpitittm.  a  tergo  lupus—A  precipice 
before,  a  wolf  bchina.     Pr. 

After  dinner  rest  awhile;  after  supper  walk 

a  mile.    Pr. 
IS  After  life's  fitfnl  fever  he  sleeps  well.    Macb,^ 

iii.  2. 
After  meat  mustard,  r./.,  too  late. 
After  the  spirit  of  discernment,  the  next  rarest 

things  in  the  world  are  diamonds  and  pearls. 

La  Bruyirt. 

After-wit  is  everybody's  wit.    Pr. 
A  full  cup  is  hard  to  carry.    Pr. 
M  A  ganging  fit  (foot)  is  aye  getting.    Sc.  Pr. 
A  gauche— To  the  left.    Fr. 

Age  does  not  make  us  childish,  as  people  say ; 
it  only  finds  us  still  true  children.    Goetke. 

Age  is  a  matter  of  feeling,  not  of  years.    G,  }V, 

Curiis. 
Age  without  cheerftdness  is  a  Lapland  winter 

without  a  sun.    Colt<m. 

MA  genius  is  one  who  is  endowed  with  an  excess 
of  nervous  energy  and  sensibility.  Scho^tn- 
kautr. 

Agent  de  change — ^A  stockbroker.    Fr. 

A  gentleman  makes  no  wrfse ;  a  lady  is  serene. 

jLfHtrSOH^ 

CM  nature.    RuskfiC 
A'centfeman  that  will  speak  more  in  a  minute 

than  he  will  stand  to  m  a  month.    Kom.  and 

Jul.,  ii.  4. 
30  Age  quod  agis — ^Attend  to  (/i/.  do)  what  you  are 

doing. 
Agere  considerate  pluris  est  quam  cogitare 

prudenter — It  is  of  more  consequence  to  act 

considerately  than  to  think  sagely.     Cic. 
Agiotage — Stockbroking.    Fr. 
A  giving  hand,  though  foul,  shall  have  fair 

praise.    Levis  L.  Lost^  iv.  z. 
Agnosco  veteris  vestigia  flammae— I  own  I  feel 

traces  of  an  old  passion.     Vi^g. 
SB  A  God  all  mercy  is  a  God  imjust.    y'ffun^. 
A  God  speaks  softly  in  our  breast ;  softly,  yet 

distinctly,  shows  us  what  to  hold  by  and 

what  to  shun.    GceiJu* 


A  gold  key  opens  every  door.    Pr. 

A  good  bargain  is  a  pick-purse.    Pr. 

A  good  beginning  makes  a  good  ending.    Pr. 

A  good  book  is  the  precious  life-blood  of  a  40 
master-spiriti  embalmed  and  treasured  up 
on  purpose  to  a  life  beyond  life.    Milton. 

A  good  friend  is  my  nearest  relation.    Pr. 

A  good  horse  should  be  seldom  spurred.    Pr. 

A  good  inclination  is  only  the  first  rude 
draught  of  virtue,  but  the  finishing  strokes 
are  from  the  wiU.    South. 

A  good  king  is  a  public  servant    Benjmuon. 
A  good  laugh  is  sunshine  in  a  house.  Thackeray.  4S 
A  good  law  is  one  that  holds,  whether  yon 
recognise  it  or  not;  a  bad  law  is  one  uiat 
cannot,  however  much  you  ordain  it.  Ruskin. 

A  good  man  in  his  dark  striving  is,  I  should 
say,  conscious  01  the  right  way.    Gofthe. 

A  good  man  shall  be  satisfied  from  himself. 

Bibit. 
A  good  marksman  may  miss.    Pr. 
A  good  name  is  sooner  lost  than  wotL    Pr.      fO 

A  good  presence  is  a  letter  of  recommenda- 
tion.   Pr. 

A  good  reader  is  nearly  as  rare  as  a  good 
writer.     Wittmott. 

A  good  rider  on  a  good  horse  is  as  much 
above  himself  and  others  as  the  world  can 
make  him.    Lord  Herbert  o/Cherbuty. 

A  good  road  and  a  wise  traveller  are  two 
different  things.    Pr. 

A  good  solid  bit  of  work  lasts.    George  Eliot,     ftS 

A  good  surgeon  must  have  an  eagle's  eye,  a 
lion's  heart,  and  a  lady's  hand.    Pr. 

A  good  thought  is  a  great  boon.    Bovee, 

A  good  wife  and  health  are  a  man's  best 
wealth.    Pr. 

A  gorge  d^ploy^e— With  full  throat.    Fr. 

A  govenunent  for  protecting  business  and  60 
bread  only  is  but  a  carcase,  and  soon  falls 
by  its   own   corruption   to  decay.     A.  B, 
Alcott. 

A  government  may  not  waver;  once  it  has 
chosen  its  course,  it  must,  without  looking 
to  right  or  left,  thenceforth  go  forward. 
Biemofck. 

A  grands  frais — At  great  expense.    Fr. 

A  grave  and  a  majestic  exterior  is  the  palace 
of  the  souL     Chinese  Pr. 

A  great  anguish  may  do  the  work  of  years, 
and  we  may  come  out  from  that  baptism  of 
fire  with  a  soul  full  of  new  awe  and  new 
pity.    George  Eliot. 

A  great  deal  may  and  must  be  done  which  we  iS 
dare  not  acknowledge  in  words.    Goethe. 

A  great  genius  takes  shape  by  contact  with 
another  gre:t  genius,  but  less  by  assimila- 
tion than  by  friction.    Heine, 

A  great  licentiousness  treads  on  the  heels  of 
a  reformation.    Etnerson, 

A  great  man  is  he  who  can  call  together  the 

most  select  compiuiy  when  it  pleases  him. 

Liutdor. 
A  ^freat  man  is  one  who  affects  the  mind  of 

his  generation.    Disraeli, 
A  great  man  living  for  high  ends  is  the  70 

divinest  thing  that  can  be  seen  on  earth. 

G.  S.  Hillard. 
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A  srreat  man  qaotes  brAToW.  and  will  not  draw 
on  his  invention  whan  has  momory  serves 
him  with  a  word  as  good.    Emerson. 

A  great  master  always  appropriates  what  is 
good  in  his  predecessors,  anoit  is  this  which 
makes  liim  great.    Goethe, 

A  great  observer,  andheloolES  /  Quite  through 
ue  deeds  of  men.    Jul.  Ctts,t  L  2. 

A  great  reputation  is  a  great  noise ;  the  more 
Aere  is  made,  the  farther  off  it  is  heard. 

f  A  great  revolution  is  never  the  fiiult  of  the 
people,  but  of  the  government.    Goetkr, 

A  great  scholar  is  seldom  a  great  philosopher. 
Goethe, 

A  great  spirit  errs  as  well  as  a  little  one, 
the  former  because  it  knows  no  bounds,  the 
latter  because  it  confounds  its  own  honson 
with  that  of  the  universe.    Goethe. 

A  great  thing  can  only  be  done  by  a  great 
man,  and  he  does  it  without  efforL    Ruthin. 

A  great  thing  is  a  grest  book,  but  greater  than 
all  is  the  talk  of  a  great  man.    Disraeii. 
10  A  great  writer  does  not  reveal  himself  here 
and  there,  but  everywhere.    Lowell. 

hfS'^it^  for  ihe  law  Is  costly.    Pr. 

A  green  winter  makes  a  fat  churchyard.    Pr. 

A  grey  eye  is  a  s^  eye ;  a  brown  one  indi- 
cates a  roguish  humour;  a  blue  eye  ex- 
S esses  fiddibr;  while  the  sparklin|r  of  a 
rk  eye  is,  uke  the  ways  of  Providence, 
always  a  riddle.    BodeneteHt. 

A  growing  youth  has  a  wolf  in  his  belly.    Pr, 

15  Agues  come  on  horseback  and  go  away  on 

looL    Pr. 
A  guilty  conscience  needs  no  accuser.    Pr, 
A  hair  of  the  dog  that  bit  hhn.    Pr. 
A  hanta  voix— -Loudly ;  audibly.    Pr. 
A  heart  to  resolve,  a  head  to  contrive,  and  a 

hand  to  execute.    Gibbon, 
M  A  hedge  between,  keeps  friendship  green.  Pr. 
Ah  I  il  n'y  a  plus  d'enfants— Ah !  there  are  no 

children  now-aKlays  I    Mol, 

Ah  me  1  for  aught  that  ever  I  could  read  .  .  .  / 
The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth. 
Mid,  N,'*  D*ea9U,  L  i. 

Ah  me  I  how  sweet  this  worid  is  to  the  dying  1 
.Schiller, 

A  book's  wdl  lost  to  catch  a  salmon.    Pr. 

•9  A  horse  1  a  horse  I  my  kingdom  for  a  horse. 
Kich.  ///.,  V.  4. 
Ah !  pour  £tre  d^vot,  je  n'en  suls  pas  molns 
homme — Though  I  am  a  religious  nuui,  I  am 
not  therefore  the  less  a  man.     KtoL 

Ah  I  quam  dulce  est  memlnlsse — Ah  1  how  sweet 
it  in  to  remember  t    M. 

Ah  I  that  deceit  should  steal  such  gentle 
shapes  /  And  with  a  virtuous  visor  hide 
deep  vice.    Rich,  J/I.^  iL  3. 

A  hundred  years  cannot  repair  a  moment's 
loss  of  honour.    Pr, 
SO  A  hungry  belly  has  no  ears.    Pr, 

Ah  1  vitam  perdidi  operose  nihil  agendo— I  have 
lost  my  life,  alas !  in  laboriously  doing  nothing. 
Grotinsm 

Aide-toi,  et  le  del  I'aidera— Help  yourself  and 
Heaven  will  help  you.    Pr, 

Aivvft4>0fal  rouMTi  fuucpo\6ycvs^Mia£anunes 
make  men  talk  loquaciously.    Appian, 


Alddn  6\(o\ep— Modesty  has  died  out.    Theognis. 

Ainsi  que  son  esprit,  tout  peuple  a  son  Ian-  8S 
gajre — Every  nation  has  its  own  language  as 
well  as  its  own  temperamenL     Voltaite. 

Air  de  f^te— Looking  festive.    Fr. 

Air  dlstingu^— Distinguished  looking.    Fr. 

Airs  of  ImiMrtance  are  the  credentials  of  im- 
potence.   Lavater. 

tSaik  k  dire  est  difficile  "k  faire— Easy  to  say  is 
hard  to  do.    Fr.  Pr. 

A  Jest  loses  its  point  when  he  who  makes  it  40 

is  the  first  to  laugh.  SchilUr. 
A  iesf  s  prosperity  lies  in  the  ear  /  Of  him  that 

hears  it,  never  In  the  tongue  /  Of  him  that 

makes  it.    Lovers  L.  Lt»sty  v.  3. 

A  Jove  principium — Beginning  with  Jove. 

A  judge  who  cannot  punish,  associates  himself 
m  the  end  with  the  criminal.    Goethe. 

A  judicious  (verst&qdiger)  man  is  of  much  value 
for  himselr,  of  little  for  the  whole.    Goethe. 

A  king  of  shreds  and  patches.    Ham. ,  iii.  4.      45 
A  king's  son  is  no  nobler  than  his  company. 
Gnel.  Pr. 

A  knavish  speech  sleepa>in  a  foolish  ear. 
If  ant.  f  iv.  2. 

A  Tabandon— At  random ;  little  cared  for.    Fr. 

A  la  belle  ^toUe — In  the  open  air.    Fr. 

A  la  bonne  heure— Well-timed ;  very  welL    Fr,  fO 

A  Tabri— Under  shelter.    Fr, 

A  la  chandelle  la  ch^vre  semble  demoiselle— 

By  candlelight  a  goat  looks  like  a  young  lady. 
Fr.  Pr, 

A  la  d^rob^e— By  stealth.    Fr, 

A  la  fin  saura-t-on  qui  a  mang<  le  lard— We 
shall  know  in  the  end  who  ate  the  bacon.    Fr.  Pr. 

A  la  fran9aise— In  the  French  fashion.    Jr.         W 

A  la  lettre— Literally.    Fr, 

A  la  mode — According  to  the  fashion.    Fr. 

A  I'amour  satisfsit  tout  son  charme  est  dt^ — 
When  love  is  satisfied  all  the  charm  of  it  is  gone. 
Comeille, 

A  la  port^  de  tout  le  monde— Within  reach  of 
every  one.     Fr. 

A  la  presse  vont  les  fous— Fools  go  in  crowds.  60 
Fr,  Pr. 

Alas!  the  devil's  sooner  raised  than  laid. 
Sheridan. 

A  last  judgment  is  necessary,  because  fools 
flourish.     »f 'm.  Blake. 

A  last  judgment  is  not  for  making  bad  men 
better,  but  for  hindering  them  from  oppress- 
ing the  good.     Wm.  Blake, 

A  latere — From  the  side  of  (sc  the  PopeX 

A  lasy  man  is  necessarily  a  bad  man ;  an  61 
idle,  is  necessarily  a  demoralised  population. 
Draper. 

Albae  galUnse  filins— The  son  of  a  white  hen. 

Album  calculum  addere— To  give  a  white  stone, 
i.e.t  to  vote  for,  by  putting  a  white  stooe  into  an 
um,  a  black  one  inaicating  rejection. 

Al  corral  con  alio— Out  of  the  window  with  it. 
Sp. 

Alsa  belli— The  haiard  of  war. 

Alea  jacta  est— The  die  is  cast.  70 

Alea  judiciorum— The  haxaid  or  onoertainty  of 
law. 

A  leaden  sword  in  an  ivory  scabbard.    Pr. 
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A  learned  man  is  a  tank;  a  wise  man  is  a 
spring,     ly.  R.  Alger. 

Al  enemigo,  si  vuelve  la  espalda,  la  puente 
de  plata — Make  a  bridge  of  silver  for  the  flying 
enemy.    Sp.  Pr, 

Alere  flammam— To  feed  the  flame. 

Ales  volat  propriis— A  bird  flies  to  its  own. 

%   Al  fin  se  canta  la  Gloria— Not  till  the  end  is  the 
Gloria  chanted.    Sp.  Pr. 

Al  firesco— In  the  open  air.    //. 

Aliam  excttte  quercum — Go,  shake  some  other 

oak  (of  its  fruitjt    Pr. 
Alia  res  sceptnun,  alia  plectrum— Ruling  men 

is  one  thing,  fiddling  to  tnem  another.    Pr. 

A  liar  is  always  lavish  of  oaths.    ConuilU, 

10  A  liar  should  have  a  good  memory.    Pr, 

Alias— Otherwise. 

Alia  tentanda  via  est— We  must  try  another 
way. 

Alibi — Elsewhere. 

A  lie  is  like  a  snowball ;  the  farther  yon  roll 
it,  the  bigger  it  becomes.    Luther. 

UA  lie  has  no  legs,  but  scandal  has  wings. 
Pr. 

A  lie  which  is  half  a  truth  is  ever  the  blackest 
of  lies«     Tennyson 

Aliena  negotia  centum  /  Per  caput,  et  drca 
saUnnt  latus — A  hundred  afTalrs  of  other  people 
leap  through  my  head  and  at  my  side.    Hor. 

Aliena  negotia  euro  /  Excnssus  propriis — 1 

attend  to  other  people's  affairs,  baflled  with  my 

own.    Hor. 
Aliena  nobis,  nostra  plus  aliis  placent— That 

which  belongs  to  others  pleases  us  most ;  that 

which  belongs  to  us  pleases  others  more.    Pub. 

Syr, 
M  Aliena  opprobria  s«pe .  Absterrent  vitiis— We 

are  often  deterred  from  crime  by  the  disgrace  of 

others.    Hor. 

Aliena  optimum  frui  insania— It  is  best  to  profit 
by  the  madness  of  other  people.    Pr. 

Aliena  vitia  in  oculis  habemus ;  a  tergo  nostra 
sunt— We  keep  the  faults  of  others  before  our 
eyes ;  our  own  oehind  our  backs.    Sen. 

Alien!  appetens,  sui  profiisus— Covetous  of  other 
men's  property,  proaigal  of  his  own.    SeUl. 

Alieni  temporis  flores— Flowers  of  other  da>'s. 

M  Alieno  in  loco  baud  stabile  regnimi  est— Sove- 
reignty over  a  foreign  land  b  insecure.    Sen. 

Alieno  more  vhrendum  est  mihi— I  nuast  live 
according  to  another's  humour.     Ter. 

Alienos  agros  irrigas  tuis  sitientibus— You 
water  the  fields  of  others,  while  your  own  are 
parched.    Pr. 

A  lie  should  be  trampled  on  and  extinguished 
wherever  foimd.    Lartyle. 

A  lie  which  Is  all  a  lie  may  be  met  and  fought 
with  outright  /  But  a  lie  which  is  part  a  truth 
is  a  harder  matter  to  fight.     Tennyson. 

aOA  life  that  is  worth  writhisr  at  all  is  worth 
writing  minutely.    Longfeuow. 

A  light  heart  lives  long.    Pr. 

Alii  sementem  faciunt,  alii  metentem— Some  do 
the  sowing,  others  the  reaping. 

Alias  Isetns,  sapiens  sibi— Cheerful  for  others, 

wise  for  himself.    Pr. 
A  ^impossible  nul  n'est  tenu— No  one  can  be 

held  bound  to  do  what  is  impossible.    Fr.  Pr. 
85  A  1'  improviste— Una  wares.    Fr. 


Alioruin  medlcns,  ipse  ulceribus  scates— A 
physician  to  others,  while  you  3rourself  are  full 
of  ulcers. 

Alio  sub  sole— Under  another  sky  (/zY.  sun). 

Aliqnando  boniu  dormitat   Homerus— Some- 

times  even  the  good  Homer  nods.    Hor, 
Ali(mis  non  debet  esse  judex  in  propria  causa 

—Mo  one  may  sit  as  judge  in  his  own  case.    L. 

Alls  volat  propriis — He  flies  with  his  own  wings.  40 
M. 

A  little  body  often  harboiu^  a  great  soul. 
Pr. 

A  little  fire  is  quickly  trodden  out ;  /  Which 
being  suffered,  rivers  cannot  quenoi.   3  Hen, 

rT^iv.  8, 

A  little  is  better  than  none.    Pr. 

A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing  /  Drink 
deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring.    Pope. 

A  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump.  45 
Pr, 

A  little  more  than  kin,  and  less  than  kind. 
Ham.t  L  3. 

A  little  ne^ct  may  breed  great  mischief. 
Franklin. 

A  little  philosophy  incUneth  a  man's  mind  to 
atheism,  but  depth  in  philosophy  bringeth 
men's  minds  about  to  religion.    Bacon, 

A  little  spark  maks  muckle  wark.    Sc.  Pr, 

Alitur  vitium  vivitqne  tegendo — Evil  U  nour-  50 
Lshed  and  grows  by  concealment,     yirg. 

Aliud  est  celare,  aliud  tacere— To  conceal  Is  one 
thing,  to  say  nothing  is  another.    L.  Max. 

Aliud  et  idem— Another  and  the  same. 

Aliud  legunt  pueri,  aliud  viri,  aliud  senes— 
Boys  read  books  one  way,  men  another,  old 
men  another.     Ter. 

A  living  dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion.    Pr. 

Alle  anderen  Dinge  mussen;  der  Mensch  ist  55 
das  Wesen,  welches  will— All  other  things 
must ;    man    is   the   only  creature  who  wills. 
Schiller. 

Alle  Prachten  lichten,  sagte  der  Schiffer,  da 
warf  er  seine  Pran  fiber  Bord— All  freights 
lighten,  said  the  skipper,  as  be  threw  his  wife 
into  the  sea.    Ger.  Pr. 

Allegans  contraria  non  est  andlendus— No  one 
is  to  be  heard  whose  evidence  is  contradictory. 
L.  Max. 

Allen  gehort,  was  dn  denkest;  dein  eigen 
ist  nur,  was  du  iiihlest  — What  you  think 
belongs  to  ail ;  only  what  you  feel  is  your  own. 
Schiller. 

Aller  Anfang  ist  better ;  die  Schwelle  Ist  der 
Plats  der  Erwarttmg — Every  beginning  is 
cheerful ;  the  threshold  is  ihe  place  of  expec- 
tation.     Goethe. 

Aller  Anfang  1st  schwer,  sprach  der  Dieb,  und  60 
stahl  suerst  einen  Amboss— Every  beginning 
is  diflicult,  said  the  thief,  when  he  began  by 
stealing  an  anviL    Ger.  Pr, 

Alle  Schuld  racht  sich  auf  Erden— Ever>'  offence 

is  avenged  on  earth.    Goethe. 
Alles  Gescheidte  ist  schon  gedacht  worden: 

man  muss  nur  versuchen,  es  noch  einmal 

su  denken — Everything  wise  has  already  been 

thought ;  one  can  only  try  azxl  think  it  once 

more.    Goethe. 
Alles  Vergiingliche  ist  nur  ein  Gleichniss— 

Evervthing    transitory    is    only    an    allegory. 

Goethe. 
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AUes  wanket,  wo  der  C^aobe  felilt  — All  is 
unsteady  {Hi.  wavers)  where  faith  fails.  Ger. 
Pr. 

Alles  ware  fut,  war  kein  Aber  dabei^Every- 

thing  wouldbe  right  if  it  were  not  for  the  "  Buts." 

Ger,  Pr. 
AUes,  was  1st,  ist  Ternfiaftls:— Everything  which 

is,  is  agreeable  to  reason.    Hegel. 
Alles  an  retten,  muss  alles  gewagt  warden— 

To  save  all,  we  must  risk  alL    SchJlUr. 

h   AH  advantacres  are  attended  with  disadvan- 
tag^es.    Hume. 
AU  are  but  parts  of  one  stapendons  whole  / 
Whose  boay  Nature  is,  and  God  the  souL 
Pope, 

All  argument  win  ranish  before  one  touch  of 

Nature.    Colman, 
AU  are  not  hunters  that  blow  the  horn.    Pr. 
AU  are  not  saints  that  go  to  church.    Pr, 

10  All  are  not  soldiers  that  go  to  the  wars. 

Pr. 

AH  are  not  thieves  that  dogs  bark  at.    Pr, 

All  art  is  great,  and  good,  and  true,  only  so 
{iar  as  it  is  distinctiTely  the  work  of  manhood 
in  its  entire  and  highest  sense.    Ruskin. 

All  balloons  give  up  their  gas  in  the  pressure 
of  things,  and  collapse  in  a  sufficiently 
wretched  manner  erelong.    Carfyle. 

AH  battle  is  misnnd^rsta  ndlng.    Goethe, 

UAH  b^^innings  are  easy;  it  is  the  ulterior 
steps  that  are  of  most  difficult  ascent  and 
most  rarely  taken.    Goethe. 

AH  cats  are  grey  in  the  dark.    Pr, 

AU  censure  of  a  man's  self  is  obUqne  praise ; 
it  is  in  order  to  show  how  much  he  can 
qwre.   Johnson. 

AH  cruelty  springs  from  weakness.    Sen, 

AH  death  in  natur$Js  birth.    Fichtt. 

SOAU  deep  joy  has  something  of  awliil  in  it. 
Carlyle. 
AH  delights  are  vain;  but  that  most  vain  / 
Whicl^  with  pain  pnrchas'd,  doth  inherit 
pain.    Laves  L.  Lost^  i.  x. 

AH  destruction,  bv  violent  revolution  or  how- 
soever 4t  be,  is  out  new  creation  on  a  wider 
scale.    Carlyle, 

AU  disputation  makes  the  mind  deaf,  and 
when  people  are  deaf  I  am  dumb.   Joubert, 

'AXX*  UrtWj  ^Ba  x^  91x7)  fiXd^rfp  <p4p(i-Somc 
limes  justice  does  harm.    So/hocles. 

t5AH  evH  is  as  a  nightmare;  the  instant  you 
begin  to  stir  under  it,  the  evU  is  gone.    Car- 
fyle. 
AH  evUs,  when  extreme,  are  the  same.  ComeilU, 
AU  faults  are  properly  shortcomings.    Goethe. 
AU  faiths  are  to  their  own  beUevers  just  /  For 
none  beUeve  because  they  will,  but  must 
Diyden. 

AH  £eet  tread  not  in  one  shoe.    Pr, 

SO  AU  flesh  consorteHi  according  to  its  kind,  and 
a  man  wiU  cleave  to  his  like.    Ecclvs. 

AH  forms  of  government  are  good,  so  far  as 
the  wise  and  kind  in  them  govern  the  unwise 
and  unkind.    Ruskin. 

AU  good  colour  is  in  some  degree  pensive, 
and  the  purest  and  most  thoughtful  minds 
are   those   which   love   colour    tlie   most. 


AU  good  government  must  begin  at  home. 

H.  R.  Haweis. 
AU  good  has  an  end  but  the  goodness  of  God. 

Gael.  Pr, 
AU  good  things  /  Are  ours,  nor  soul  helps  U 

flesh  more  now  /  Than   flesh   helps   soul. 

Brovtniug. 
AU  good  things  go  in  threes.    Ger.  and  Fr. 

Pr. 
AU  provernments  are  to  some  extent  a  treaty 

with  the  DeviL    Jacohi. 
AU  great  art  is  the  eacpression  of  man's  delight 

in  God's  work,  not  in  his  own.    Ruskin. 
AU  great  discoveries  are  made  by  men  whose 

feelings  run  ahead  of  their  thinkings.    C.  H, 

Parkhurst, 
AU   great   peoples   are   conservative^      Car-  40 

lyle. 
AU  great  song  has  been  shicere  song.   Ruskin, 
AU  healthy  things  are  sweet-tempered.   Emer^ 

son. 
AU  his  geese  are  swans.    Pr. 
AU  history  is  an  hiarticulate  Bible.    Carlyle. 
AU  immortal  writers  speak  out  of  their  hearts.  46 

Ruskin. 
AU  imposture  weakens  confidence  and  chlUs 

benevolence.    Johnson. 
AU  inmost  things  are  melodious,  naturaUy 

utter  themselves  in  song.    Carlyle. 

AU  b  but  toys.    Macb.^  iu  3. 

AU  is  good  that  God  sends  us.    Pr, 

AU  is  influence  except  ourselves.    Goethe.  60 

AU  is  not  gold  thai  gUtters.    Pr. 

AU  is  not  lost  that's  In  periL    Pr. 

AU  Uve  by  seeming.    Old  Play, 

AU  Uving  objects   do  by  necessity  form  to 
themselves  a  sldn.    Carlyle. 

AUmiLchtig  ist  doch  das  Gold ;  auch  Mohren  66 

kann's  blelchen — Gold  is  omnipotent ;  it  can 

make  even  the  Moor  white.     Schiller. 
AU  mankind  love  a  lover.    Emerson. 
AU  man's  miseries  go  to  prove  his  greatness. 

Pascal. 
AU  martyrdoms  looked  mean  when  they  were 

suffered.    Emerson. 
AU  measures  of  reformation  are  effective  in 

proportion  to  their  timeUness.    Ruskin. 
AU  men  are  bores  except  when  we  want  them.  00 

Holmes, 
AU  men  are  bom  sincere  and  die  deceivers. 

Vauvenargues. 
AU  men  are  fools,  and  with  every  effort  they 

differ  only  in  the  degree.    BoiUau. 
AU  men  commend  patience,  though  few  be 

willing  to  practise  It.     Thomas  d.  Kempis. 

AU  men  have  their  price.    Anon. 

AU  men  honour  love,  because  it  loolcs  up,  and  66 
not  down.    Emerson. 

AU  men,  if  they  work  not  as  in  the  great  task- 
master's eye,  wiU  work  wroi^.    tartyU. 

AU  men  Uve  by  truth,  and  stand  in  need  of 
expression.    Emerson. 

AU  men  may  dare  what  has  by  man  been  done. 
Yoimg. 

AU  men  that  are  ruined  are  ruined  on  the  side 
of  their  natural  propensities.    Burke. 

AU  men  think  aU  men  mortal  but  themselves.  70 
Young, 
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All  men  would  be  masters  of  others,  and  no 

man  is  lord  of  himself.    Goethe. 
All  men  who  know  not  where  to  look  for  truth, 

save  in  the  narrow  well  of  self,  will  find  their 

own  image  at  the  bottom  and  mbtake  it  for 

what  they  are  seeking.    Lowell. 
All  minds  quote.    Old  and  new  make  up  the 

warp  and  woof  of  every  moment.    Emerson. 
All  mischief  comes  from  our  inability  to  be 

alone.    La  Brnyire. 

%   All  money  is  but  a  divisible  title-deel    Ruskiu. 
All  my  possessions  for  a  moment  of  time  I 
Queen  JUiaabeiKs  Uui  ivords. 

All  nature  is  but  art  unknown  to  thee.  /  All 
chance,  direction  which  thou  canst  not  see.  / 
All  discord,  harmony  not  understood ;  /  All 
partial  evil,  universal  good.    Pope. 

All  nobility  in  its  beginninsT*  was  somebody's 
natural  superiority.    Emerson, 

All  objects  are  as  windows  throng-h  which  the 
philosophic  eye  looks  into  infinitude.    Car- 
lo All  orators  are  dumb  when  beauty  pleadeth. 

dXX'  <A  %%in  lbflif>€<r<n  wfiftara  Tdrra  rtXevra 
— ^Zeus,  however,  does  not  give  efiect  to  all  the 
schemes  of  man.    J/om, 

'AXXot  ^7<^ Alter  ego.    Zeno's  d^nition  of  a 
friend. 

AH  our  evils  are  imaginary,  except  pain  of 
body  and  remorse  of  conscience.    Ronsseau, 

All  our  most  honest  striving  prospers  only  in 
unconscious  moments.    Ooethe. 

IS  All  passions  exaggerate ;  and  they  are  pas- 
sions only  because  they  do  exaggerate. 

Ckamfort. 

All  pleasure  must  be  bought  at  the  price  of 
pain.    John  Foster. 

All  power  appears  only  in  transition.   Novalis. 

An  power,  even  the  most  despotic,  rests  ulti- 
mately on  opinion.    Hume. 

All  power  of  fancy  over  reason  is  a  degree  of 
insanity.    Johnson. 

SO  All  promise  outruns  performance.    Emerson, 

All  public  disorder  proceeds  from  want  of 
work.    Courier, 

All  speech,  even  the  commonest,  has  some* 
thing  of  song  in  it.    Carlyle. 

All  strength  lies  within,  not  without.  Jean  PauL 

AH  strong  men  love  life.    Heine. 

M  All  strong  souls  are  related.    Schiller. 

All's  well  that  ends  well    /v. 

All  talent,  all  intellect,  is  in  the  first  place 
moral.    Cttrlyle. 

All  that  a  man  has  he  will  give  for  right  rela- 
tions with  his  mates.    Emersoi . 

Ail  that  glisters  is  not  gold :  /  Gilded  tombs  do 
worms  infold.    Mer  o/  I'en.,  iL  7. 

SO  All  that  is  best  in  the  great  poets  of  all  coun- 
tries b  not  what  is  national  in  them,  but 
what  is  universal    Longfellmv. 

All  that  is  human  must  retrograde,  if  it  do  not 
advance.    Gibbon, 

All  that  is  noble  is  in  itself  of  a  quiet  nature, 
and  appears  to  sleep  until  it  is  aroused  and 
summoned  forth  by  contrast.    Goethe. 

All  that  lives  mtist  die,  /  Passhig  through 
pature  to  eternity.    Ham.^  i.  2. 


All  that  man  does  and  brings  to  pass  is  the 
vesture  of  a  thought.    Sartor  Resartut. 

All  that  mankind  has  done,  thought,  gained,  S8 
or  been,  it  is  all  lying  In  magic  preservation 
in  the  pages  of  books.    Carfyle. 

All  that  tread  the  globe  are  but  a  handlul  to 
the  tribes  that  slumber  in  its  bosom.  Bryant. 

All  the  armed  prophets  have  conquered,  all 
the  unarmed  have  perished.    Mackia!t*elli. 

All  the  arts  affecting  culture  (/.«.,  the  fine  arts) 
have  a  certain  common  bond,  and  are  con- 
nected by  a  certain  blood  reUttonship  with 
each  other.    Cic. 

All  the  difference  between  the  wise  man  and 
the  fool  is,  that  the  wise  man  keeps  his 
counsel,  and  the  fool  reveals  it    GeieL  Pr, 

All  the  diseases  of  mind,  leading  to  latalest40 
ruin,  are  due  to  the  concentration  of  man 
upon  himself,  whether  his  heavenly  interests 
or  his  worldly  interests,  matters  not.  R  nshin. 

All  the  faults  of  the  man  I  can  pardon  in  the 
player ;  no  fault  of  the  player  can  I  pardon 
in  the  man.    Goethe. 

All  the  good  of  which  humanity  is  capable  is 
comprised  in  obedience.   /.  S.  Mill. 

All  the  great  ages  have  been  ages  of  belief. 
Emerson. 

All  the  keys  don't  hang  at  one  man's  girdle.  Pr. 

All  the  makers  of  dictionaries,  all  the  com- 45 

Silers  of  opinions  already  printed,  we  may 
firm  plagiarists,  but  honert  plagiarists,  who 
arrogate  not  the  merit  of  invention.  Vol- 
taire, 

All  the  perfomes  of  Arabia  will  not  sweeten 

this  little  hand.    Macb ,  v.  x. 
All  the  pursuits  of  men  are  the  pursuits  of 

women  also,  and  in  all  of  them  a  woman 

is  only  a  weaker  man.    PleUo. 

All  the  thinking  in  the  world  does  not  bring 
us  to  thought :  we  must  be  right  by  nature, 
so  that  good  thoughts  may  come.    Goethe. 

All  the  wit  in  the  world  is  not  in  one  head.  Pr. 

All  the  wit  in  the  world  is  thrown  away  upon  SO 
the  man  who  has  none*    Bruyhre. 

All  the  world's  a  stage  /  And  all  the  men  and 
women  merely  players.  As  You  Like  11^ 
ii.  7. 

AH  thin|rs  are  double,  one  against  another. 
Good  ts  set  against  evil,  and  life  against 
death.    Ecclus. 

All  things  are  for  the  sake  of  the  ^ood,  and  it 
is  the  cause  of  everything  beautifuL    Plato, 

AU  things  are  in  perpetual  flux  and  fleeting. 

Pr. 
All  things  are  symbolical,  and  what  we  call  S6 

results  are  begmnlngs.    Plato. 

All  things  happen  by  necessity;  in  Nature 
there  is  neitlier  good  nor  bad.    Spinoza. 

All  things  that  are  /  Are  with  more  spirit 
chased  than  enjoyed.    Mer.  ofVen.^  ii.  6. 

All  things  that  love  the  sun  are  out  of  doors. 
Wordrwortk. 

All  this  (in  the  daily  press)  does  not  concern 
one  in  the  least;  one  is  neither  the  wiser 
nor  the  better  for  knowing  what  the  day 
brings  forth.    Goethe, 

All  true  men  are  soldiers  in  the  same  army,  00 
to  do  battle  against  the  same  enemy-^he 
empire  of  darkness  and  wrong.    Carlyle, 

All  truth  is  not  to  be  told  at  all  times.    Pr,. 
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AH  irirtoe  is  most  rewarded,  and  all  wicked- 
ness most  punished,  in  itself.    BiKon. 

All  went  as  merry  as  a  marriag:e-bell.    Byrpn. 
All,  were  it  only  a  withered  leaf,  works  to- 
gether with  all.    Carlyle, 

All  win  be  as  God  wills.    Ga*L  Pr. 
S   All  wise  men  are  of  the  same  religion,  and 
keep  it  to  themselTes.    Lord  Skafteibury. 

All  women  are  good,  vu.,  for  something  or 
nothing.    Pr, 

All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  du!l  boy. 
Pr, 

Allsngroese  Zartbeit  der  Gefohle  ist  ein 
wahres  Ungluck — It  is  a  real  misfortune  to 
have  too  great  delicacy  of  feeling.  C.  J, 
Weber, 

Albnstraff  ^espannt,  serspringt  der  Bogen — 
If  the  bow  IS  overstrsuoed,  xt  breaks.    SchiUer. 
lOAUxnviel  ist  nicht  genog— Too  much  is  not 
enough.    Ger.  Pr. 

Alma  mater — A  benign  mother ;  applied  to  one's 
university,  also  to  the  "  all-nourisomg  "  earth. 

Al  molino,  ed  alia  sposa  /  Sempre  manca 
^alche  cosa — ^A  mill  and  a  woman  are  always 
in  want  of  sometlung.    it.  Pr, 

Almost  all  onr  sorrows  spring  out  of  onr  rela^ 
tions  with  other  people.    SckopenJumer, 

Almsgiving  nerer  made  any  man  poor.    Pt, 

U  A  loan  should  come  laughing  home.    Pr, 

A  I'oraTre  on  connalt  I'artisan— By  the  work 

one  knows  the  workman.    La  Font. 
A  loisir— At  leisure.     Fr. 

Alomban  ^ssa«relemben  nines  lehetetlens^ej— 
In  dreams  and  in  love  there  are  no  impossibilities. 
J.  ArtMy% 

Along  the  cool  sequester'd  vale  of  life  /  They 
kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way.    Gray. 

SO  A  los  bobos  se  les  aperece  la  Madre  de  Dios — 
The  mother  of  God  apf>ears  to  fools.    Sp.  Pr. 

A  level's  e^es  will  gaae  an  eagle  blind.  Love's 
L.  Lost,  IV.  3. 

Altefertaquilar— The  eagle  bears  me  on  high.  M, 

Altera  mann  fert  lapidem,  altera  panem  os- 

tentat — He  ^carries  a  stone  in  one  hand,  and 

shows  bread  in  the  othei;     Pr 
Altora  manu   scabunt,   altera  feriunt— They 

tickle  with  one  hand  and  smite  with  the  other. 

Pr. 

Si  Alter  ego— Another  or  second  self. 

Alter  idem— Another  exactly  the  same. 

Alter  ipse  amicus— A  friend  is  a  second  selC    Pr. 

Altarins  non  sit  <]ui  suns  esse  potest— Let  no 
man  be  slave  of  another  who  can  be  his  own 
master.    M.  of  Paracelsus. 

Alter  remus^  aquas,  alter  mihi  radat  arenas- 
Let  me  skim  the  water  with  one  oar,  and  with 
the  other  touch  the  sands,  /.^.,  so  as  not  to  go 
out  of  my  depth, 
to  Altertun  tantnm — As  much  more. 

Although  men  are  accused  of  not  knowing 
their  weakness,  yet  perhaps  as  few  know 
their  strength.    Hwi/t. 

Ahhoogh  the  last,  not  least.    KingLear^  L  x. 

Altistima  qnaeque  flimilna  minimo  sono  labun- 
tlir — ^The  deepest  rivers  flow  with  the  least  noisie. 
Curt. 

Alt  ist  das  Wort,  doch  bleibet  hoch  und  wahr 
der  Slim— Old  is  the  Word,  yet  does  the  mean- 
ing abide  as  high  and  true  as  ever.    Faust. 


Altro  diletto  che'  mparar,  non  provo — Learning  Si 
is  my  sole  delight.    Petrarch. 

Always  filling,  never  fulL    Cow^. 

Always  have  two  strings  io  your  bow.    Pr. 

Always  strive  for  the  whole :  and  if  thou  canst 
not  Decome  a  whole  thyself,  connect  thyself 
with  a  whole  as  a  ministering  member. 
^chilUr. 

Always  th^e  is  a  black  spot  in  our  sunshine, 
the  shadow  of  ourselves.    Carlyle. 

Always  to  (Ustrust  is  an  error,  as  well  as  always  40 
to  trust.    Goethe. 

Always  win  fools  first;  they  talk  much,  and 
what  they  have  once  uttered  they  will  stick 
to.    Helps. 

Amabilis  insnnia — A  fine  frenzy.    Hor. 

A  maclilne  is  not  a  man  or  a  work  of  art ;  it 

is  destructive  of  humanity  and  art.     Wm. 

Blake. 
A  madness  most  discreet,  /  A  choking  gall 

and  a  preserving  sweet,  />.,  Love  Is.    Rom. 

and  Jul.  ^  L  X. 

A  mad  world,  my  masters.    MiddUton.  45 

A  main  arm^e— By  force  of  arms.    Fr. 

Ama  I'amico  tuo  con  il  diffetto  suo — Love  your 
friend  with  all  his  faults.     //.  Pr. 

A  man  at  sixteen  will  prove  a  child  at  sixty. 
Pr. 

A  man  belongs  to  his  age  and  race,  even  when 
he  acts  against  them.    Renan. 

A  man,  be  the  heavens  praised,  is  sufixdent  fO 
for  liimself;  yet  were  ten  men,  united  in 
love,  capable  of  being  and  doing  what  ten 
thousand  singly  would  fail  in.    Carlyle. 

A  man  can  be  so  changed  by  love  as  to  be 
unrecognisable  as  the  same  person.    Tsr. 

A  man  can  do  no  more  than  he  can.    Pr. 

A  man  can  keep  another's  secret  better  than 
his  own;  a  woman,  her  own  better  than 
another's.    La  Bruyire. 

A  man  canna  wive  and  thrive  the  same  year. 
He.  Pr. 

A  man  can  never  be  too  much  on  his  guard  W 
when  he  writes  to  the  public,  and  never  too 
easy  towards  those  with  whom  he  converses. 
lyAlenthert. 

A  man  can  receive  nothing  except  it  bo  given 
him  from  heaven.    John  Baptist. 

A  man  cannot  be  in  the  seventeenth  century 
and  the  nineteenth  at  one  and  the  same 
moment.  Carlyle  s  experience  while  editing 
Crotmvelts  Letters. 

A  man  cannot  spin  and  reel  at  the  same  time. 
Pr. 

A  man  cannot  whistle  and  drink  at  the  same 
time.    Pr. 

A  man  diahonoured  Is  worse  than  dead.    Cer.  00 
vantes. 

A  man  does  not  represent  a  fraction,  but  a 
whole  nimiber;  he  is  complete  in  himself. 
Schopenhauer. 

A  man  hears  only  what  he  understands. 
Goethe. 

A  man  he  was  to  all  the  coimtry  dear,  /  And 
passhug  rich  with  lorty  pounds  a  year.  Gold- 
smith. 

A  man  in  a  farm  and  his  thoughts  away,  is 

better  out  of  it  than  in  it    Croel.  Pr. 
A  man  in  debt  is  so  far  a  slave. 
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A  man  in  the  risrht,  with  God  on  his  side,  is  in 
the  majority,  though  he  be  alone.   Amer,  Pr. 

A  man  is  a  fool  or  liis  own  physician  at  forty. 
Pr, 

A  man  is  a  golden  impossibility.    Emerton, 

A  man  is  always  nearest  to  his  gfood  when  at 
home,  and  farthest  from  it  when  away.  /.  G, 
Holland. 

%   A  man  is  Idng  in  his  own  house.    Gael.  Pr. 

A  man  is  never  happy  till  his  vagrue  striving 
has  itself  marked  out  its  proper  limitation. 
Goethe. 

A  man  is  not  bom  the  second  time,  anv  more 
tiian  the  first,  without  travail    Carlyle. 

A  man  is  not  as  God,  /  But  then  most  godlike 
being  most  a  man.    Tetiuyson. 

A  man  is  not  strong  who  takes  convulsion  fits, 
though  six  men  cannot  hold  him;  only  he 
that  can  walk  under  the  heaviest  weight 
without  staggering.    Carlyle. 

10  A  man  is  only  a  relative  and  a  representative 
nature.    Etnerson. 

A  man  is  the  fa9ade  of  a  temple  wherein  all 
wisdom  and  all  good  abide.    Emerson. 

A  man  is  the  prisoner  of  his  power.    Emerson. 

A  man  Uves  by  believing  something;  not  by 
debating  and  arguing  about  many  things. 
Carlyle. 

A  man  may  be  proud  of  his  house,  and  not  ride 
on  the  rigging  (ridge)  of  it.    Sc.  Pr. 
15  A  man  may  do  what  he  likes  with  his  own.  Pr. 

A  man  may  smile,  and  smile,  and  be  a  villain. 
Ham.y  i.  5. 

A  man  may  spit  in  his  nieve  and  do  little.  Sc.  Pr. 
A  man  may  survive  distress,  but  not  di«grace. 
Gael.  Pr. 

A  man  /  More  sinn'd  against  than  irinning. 
King^  Leary  iii.  a. 

90  A  man  must  ask  his  wife's  leave  to  thrive.  Pr. 

A  man  must  become  wise  at  his  own  expense. 
Montaigne. 

A  man  must  be  healthy  before  he  can  be  holy. 
Mme.  Swetckine. 

A  man  must  be  well  off  who  is  irritated  by 
trifles,  for  \xk  misfortune  trifles  are  not  felt 
Schojtenka  iter. 

A  man  must  carry  knowledge  with  him  if  he 
would  bring  home  knowledge.    Johnson. 

ISA  man  must  seek  his  harainess  and  inward 
peace  from  objects  which  cannot  be  taken 
away  from  him.     W.  von  Humboldt. 

A  man  must  take  himself  for  better,  for  worse, 
as  his  portion.    Emerson. 

A  man  must  thank  his  defects,  and  stand  in 
some  terror  of  his  talents.    Emerson. 

A  man  must  verify  or  expel  his  doubts,  and 
convert  them  into  certamty  of  Yes  or  No. 
Carlyle. 

A  man  must  wait  for  the  right  moment. 
Si'ha/enhauer. 

SO  A  man  never  feels  the  want  of  what  it  never 
occurs  to  him  to  ask  for.    Schopenhajter. 

A  man  never  rises  so  high  as  when  he  knows 
not  whither  he  is  going.    Oliver  Crottnuell. 

A  man  of  intellect  without  energy  added  to  it 
is  a  failure.    Cham/ort. 

A  man  of  maxims  only  is  like  a  Cyclops  with 
one  eye,  and  that  eye  in  the  back  of  his 
head.    Coleridge, 


A  man  of  pleasure  is  a  man  of  pains.    Young, 

A  man  often  pays  dear  for  a  small  firugality.  M 

Emerson. 

A  man  of  the  world  must  seem  to  be  what  he 
wishes  to  be.    La  Bruy^re. 

A  man  of  wit  would  often  be  much  embarrassed 
without  the  company  of  fools.    La  Roche. 

A  man  only  understands  what  is  akin  to  some 
things  already  In  his  mind.    Amiel. 

A  man  places  himself  on  a  level  with  him 
whom  ne  praises.    Goethe. 

A  man  protesting  against  error  is  on  the  way  10 
towards  uniting  himself  with  all  men  that 
believe  in  truth.    Carlyle. 

A  man  so  various,  that  he  seem'd  to  be,  /  Not 
one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome.    Dryden. 

A  man  that  is  young  in  years  may  be  old  in 
hours,  if  he  have  lost  no  time.    Bacon. 

A  man  used  to  vicissitudes  is  not  easily  de- 
jected.   Johnson. 

A  man  who  cannot  gird  himself  into  harness 
will  take  no  weight  along  these  highways. 
Carlyle. 

A  man  who  claps  his  Pegasns  into  a  harness.  45 
and  urges  on  his  muse  with  the  whip,  will 
have  to  pay  to  Nature  the  penalty  of  tlds 
trespass.    Sc/to/euhoHer. 

A  man  who  does  not  know  rigour  cannot  pity 

either.    Carlyle. 
A  man  who  feels  that  his  religion  is  a  slavery 

has  not  began  to  comprehend  the  real  nature 

of  it.    J.  G.  Holland. 

A  man  who  has  nothing  to  do  is  the  devil's 
playfellow.    /.  G.  Holland. 

A  man  who  is  ignorant  of  foreign  languages 
is  ignorant  of  his  own.    Gofihe. 

A  man  who  reads  much  becomes  arrogant  and  50 
pedantic ;  one  who  sees  much  becomes  wise, 
sociable,  and  helpful.    Lichtettherg. 

A  man  will  love  or  hate  solitude— that  is, 
his  own  society— according  as  he  is  himself 
worthy  or  worthless.    Schopenhauer. 

A  man  will  not  be  observed  \n  doing  that  which 
he  can  do  best.    Emerson. 

A  man  with  half  a  volition  goes  backwards 
and  forwards,  and  makes  no  way  on  the 
smoothest  road.    Carlyle. 

A  man  with  knowledge  but  without  energy,  is 
a  house  famished  but  not  inhabited ;  a  man 
with  energy  but  no  knowledge,  a  house  dwelt 
in  but  unfurnished.    John  Sterlii^. 

A  man's  a  man  for  af  that    Bums.  65 

A  man's  aye  crousest  in  his  ain  cause.  Sc.  Pr. 

A  man's  best  fortune  or  his  worst  is  his  wife.  Pr. 

A  man's  best  things  are  nearest  him,  /  Lie 
close  about  his  feet    Monckton  Milnes. 

A  man's  fate  is  his  own  temper.    Disraeli. 

A  man's  friends  belong  no  more  to  him  than  00 
he  to  them.    Schopenhauer. 

A  man's  gift  makes  room  for  him.    Pr. 

A  man's  happiness  consists  infinitely  more  in 
admiration  of  the  faculties  of  others  than  in 
confidence  in  his  own.    Ruskin. 

A  man's  house  is  his  castle.    Pr. 

A  man's  power  is  hooped  in  by  a  necessity, 
which,  by  many  experiments,  ne  touches  on 
every  side  untu  he  learns  its  arc.    Emerson. 

A  man's  task  is  always  light  if  his  heart  is  05 
light    Lew  H^aUace. 
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A  man's  vktne  is  to  be  measured  not  by  bis 
extraordinarr  efforts,  bat  his  everyday  con- 
duct   Pascal, 

A  man's  walking  is  a  succession  of  falls.    Pr, 

A  man's  wife  is  his  blessinsr  or  his  bane.  G<ul, 
Pr. 

A  mantes,  amentes— In  love,  in  delirium.     TVr. 

f  Amantium  irae  amons  redhitegnratio  est— The 
auarrels  of  lovers  bring  about  a  renewal  of  love. 

A  man  who  cannot  mind  lus  own  business  is 

not  to  be  trusted  with  the  king's.    Stofille, 
A  ma  puissance—To  my  power.    M, 

Amare  et  sapere  vix  deo  conceditnr— To  be  in 
love  and  act  wisely  is  scaroely  in  the  power  of 
a  god.    Faier, 

'AftapTuXai  ,   ,  ,    ip   dp6p(tfT0iffaf   irrorrai 

0nfT<K9 — Proneness  to  sin  deaves  fast  to  mortal 

men.     Tfuognis. 
lOAmbigendi  locns— Reason  for  questioning   or 

doubt. 
Ambi^:uaa  in  valgum  spaiyere  voces— To  scatter 

ambiguous  reports  among  the  people.     yiirp» 
Ambition  is  not  a  vice  of  little  people.    Mon- 
taigne, 
Ambition  is  the  germ  from  which  all  growth 

in  nobleness  proceeds.    T,  D,  EMgitsk. 
AmiMS  Oder  Hammer— One  must  be  either  anvil 

or  hammer.     Gtr,  Pr, 

If  Ame  danm^e — Mere  tool,  underling.    Pr, 

Ame  de  bone — Base,  mean  soul.    Pr. 

Amende  honorable — Satisfactory  apology;  re- 
paration.   Pr. 

A  mensa  et  thoro — From  bed  and  board ;  divorced. 

A  mentear,  menteur  a  demi— To  a  liar,  a  liar 
and  a  half,  i.r.,  one  be  a  match  for  him.    Pr, 
MAmentlnm,  hand  amantinm— Of  lunatics,  not 
lovers. 

A  merchant  shall  hardly  keep  himself  firom 
doing  wrong.    Eccius. 

A  merdlnl  man  is  merdful  to  his  beast.   Bible. 

A  mere  madness  to  live  like  a  wretch  and  die 
rich.    Burton. 

A  mem  heart  doeth  good  like  a  medicine ;  but 
a  broken  spirit  drieth  the  bones.    BiAle, 
M  A  merveille— To  a  wonder.    Pr. 

Am  Golde  han^  doch  Alles — On  gold,  after  all, 
hax^  everythmg.    Alargarct  in     Pansi.'* 

Amid,  diem  perdidi— Friends,  I  have  lost  a  day. 

Titms  (at  the  close  of  a  day  on  which  he  had  done 

good  to  no  ooeX 
Amid  probantnr  rebos  adversis— Friends  are 

pn>vea  by  adversity.    Cic. 
Amid  vitium  ni  feras,  prodis  tnum— Unless  you 

bear  with  the  faults  oTa  friend,  you  betray  your 

own.    Ph6.  Syr. 
fOAmico  d'ognuno,   amico  di   nessano— Every- 
body's friend  is  nobod/s  friend.    //.  Pr. 
Amicomm  eaat   communia   omnia — Friends' 

goods  are  all  common  property.    Pr, 

Amicnm  ita  habeas  posse  at  fieri  banc  injmi^ 
cnmscias— Beon  such  terms  with  your  friend 
as  if  you  knew  he  may  one  day  become  your 
enemy.    Labtr, 

Amicnm  perdere  est  damnoram  nuudmnm— To 
lose  a  fnend  is  the  greatest  of  losses.    Syr. 

Arnicas  aainus  diaidiom— A  friend  the  half  of  life. 
If  Arnicas  certns  in  re  incerta  cemitar— A  true 
friend  vk  seen  when  fortune  waverk    Enmiu* 


Amicus  cnriae-^A  friend  to  the  court,  i.e,^  an  un- 
interested adviser  in  a  case. 

Amicus  est  onus  animus  in  duobus  corporibiu 
— ^A  friend  \s  one  soul  in  two  bodies.    A  rist. 

Amicus  hnmani  generis— A  friend  of  the  human 
race. 

Amicus  Plato,  sed  magis  amica  Veritas— Plato 
is  my  friend,  but  truth  is  my  divinity  (///.  more 
a  friendX 

Amicus  nsque  ad  aras— A  friend  to  the  very  40 

altar,  £^.,  to  the  death. 

A  mighty  maze  t  but  not  without  a  plan.   Pope. 

A  millstone  and  a  man's  heart  are  kept  con- 
stantly revolving ;  where  they  have  nothing 
to  grind,  they  gnnd  and  fray  away  their  own 
substance.    Logeui. 

A  mirror  is  better  than  a  whole  gallery  of 
ancestral  portraits.    Menzel. 

A  miser  is  as  furious  about  a  halfpenny  as  the 
man  of  ambition  about  the  conquest  of  a 
kingdom.    Adatn  Smith. 

A  miss  is  as  good  as  a  mile.    Pr.  4S 

"  Am  I  to  be  saved  ?  or  am  I  to  be  lost?  *  Cer- 
tain to  be  lost,  so  long  as  you  put  that  ques- 
tion.   CarlyU. 

Amittit  famam  qui  se  indl^fnis  comparat — He 
loses  repute  who  compares  himself  with  unworthy 
people.     Pfuedr. 

Amittit  merito  proprium,  qui  alienum  appetit 
— He  who  covets  what  is  another's,  deservedly 
loses  what  is  his  own.  (Moral  of  the  fable  of  the 
dog  and  the  shadow.)    Pfutdr. 

Am  moisten  Unkrant  triigt  der  fettste  Boden 

— The  fattest  soil  brings  forth  the  most  weeds. 
Ger.  Pr. 

A  mob  is  a  bodjy  voluntarily  bereaving  itself  M 
of  reason  and  traversing  its  work.    Enter' 
son, 

A  modest  confession  of  ignorance  is  the  ripest 
and  last  attainment  of  philosophy.  Ji.  D, 
Hitchcock. 

A  moment's  insight  is  sometimes  worth  a  life's 
experience.    Hoimes. 

A  monarchy  is  \ipt  to  fall  by  tyranny ;  an 
aristocracy,  by  ambition ;  a  democracy,  by 
tumults.    Quarks. 

Among  nations  the  head  has  alway  preceded 

the  heart  by  centuries.   Jean  Paul. 
Among  the  blind  the  one-eyed  is  a  king.    Pr.    iS 
Amor  al  cor  gentil  ratto  s'  apprende.— Love  is 
quickly  learned  by  a  noble  heart.     Dante. 

Amor  a  nuUo  amato  amar  perdona — Love  spares 
no  loved  one  from  loving.     Dante, 

Amor  bleibt  ein  Schalk,  nnd  wer  ihm  ver- 

traut,  ist  betrogen — Cupid  is  ever  a  rogue, 
and  whoever  trusts  him  is  deceived.    Goethe. 

Amore  jb  di  sospetti  fabro— Love  is  a  forger  of 
suspicions.    //.  Pr. 

Amore  sitis  tiniti— Be  ye  united  in  love.  00 

Amor  et  melle  et  felle  est  fecundissimiu— Love 
is  most  fruitful  both  of  honey  and  gall.    Plant. 

Amor  et  obcedientia— Love  and  obedience.    M. 
Amor  gignit  amorem— Love  begeu  love. 
Amor  omnibiu  idem — Love  is  the  same  in  alL 
Virg. 

Amor  patri«— Love  of  one's  country.  61 

Amor  proaimi— Love  for  one's  neighbour. 

Amor  tatti  egoagUa— Love  makes  all  equaL  It» 
Pr. 
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Amoto  quaeramtia  teria  Indo-^Jeating  aside,  let 
us  give  attention  to  serious  business.    Hor, 

Amour  avec  loyanlte— Love  with  loyalty.    M, 

Amour  fait  moult,  argent  fait  tout— Love  can 
do  much,  but  money  can  do  everything.    Fr,  Pr, 
Amour  jaropre— Vanity ;  scIMove.    /•>. 

6   A  mouse  never  trusts  its  life  to  one  hole  only. 

Plant. 

Amphora  coepit  /  Institui:  currente  rota  cur 
urcens  eadt^— A  vase  was  begun;  why  from  the 
revolving  wheel  does  it  turn  out  a  worthless 
pitcher?    Hor. 

ilmpUat  aetatis  spatium  sibi  vir  bonus ;  hoc  est  / 
Vivere  bis  vita  posse  priore  frui — The  good 
man  extends  the  term  of  his  life ;  it  is  to  live  twice, 
to  be  able  to  enjoy  one's  former  life.     Mar. 

Am  Rhein,  am  Rhein,  da  wachsen  uns're 
Reben — On  the  Rhine,  on  the  Rhine,  there 
grow  our  vines !    Claudius. 

PiXDL  sausenden  Webstuhl  der  Zeit->-On  the  noisy 
loom  of  Time.     Goethe. 

lOAmt  ohne  Gedd  macht  Diebe — Office  without 
pay  makes  thieves.     Ger.  Pr. 

A  mucho  hablar,  mucho  errar— Talk  much,  en- 
much.    vV/.  Pr. 

A  multitude  of  sparks  yields  but  a  sorry  light 
Amiel. 

Anacharsis  among  the  Scythians— A  wise  man 
among  tmwise. 

An  acre  in  Middlesex  is  better  than  a  princi- 
pality in  Utopia.    Macaulay, 
15  An  acre  of  performance  is  worth  a  whole  world 

of  promise.    IJcweli, 
Analysis  is  not  the  business  of  the  poet.    His 

office  is  to  portray,  not  to  dissect.   Macaulay. 
Analysis  kills  spontaneity,  just  as  grain,  once 

it  is  8[roimd  into  flour,  no  longer  springs  and 

germmates.    Atmiel. 
An  ambassador  is  an  honest  man  sent  to 

lie  abroad  for  the  commonwealth.    Sir  H. 

IVotteH. 
An  ambitious  man  is  slave  to  everybody.  Ftijo^. 
90  A  name  Is  no  despicable  matter.    Napoleon, 

for  the  sake  of  a  great  nam«,  broke  in  pieces 

almost  half  a  world.    Goethe, 
An  appeal  to  fear  never  finds  an  echo  in 

German  hearts.    Bisfnarck, 
An  archer  is  known  by  his  aim,  not  hyi  his 

arrows.    Pr, 
An  arc  in  the  movement  of  a  large  intellect 

does  not  differ  sensibly  from  a  straight  line. 

Holmes. 
An  Argus  at  home,  a  mole  abroad.    Pr. 
S6An  army,  like  a  serpent,  goes  on  its  belly. 

Frederick  the  Great  (?> 
A  narrow  faith  has  much  more  energy  than  an 

enlightened  one     Amiei. 
An  artist  is  a  person  who  has  submitted  to 

a  law  which  it  is  painful  to  obey,  that  he 

may  bestow  a  delight  which  it  is  gracious 

to  bestow.    RuskiH. 
An  artist  is  only  then  truly  praised  by  us  when 

we  forget  him  in  his  work.    Lessing. 
An  arti;t  must  have  his  measuring  tools,  not 

in  the  hand,  but    in    the    eye.     Michael 

Angela. 
flO  An  artist  should  be  fit  for  the  best  society,  and 

should  keep  out  of  it.    Rusktu. 
An  ass  may  bray  a  good  while  before  he 

shakes  the  stars  down.    George  Eliot. 


A  nation  which  labours,  and  takes  care  of  the 
fruits  of  labour,  would  be  rich  and  happy, 
though  there  were  no  gold  in  the  universe. 
Rtakim,  . , 

*jkMdyKgL  d'od^  Bed  ftaxotTfu—Th^  gods  them- 
selves do  not  fight  against  necessity.    Gr.  Pr. 

Anche  11  mar,  che  h  si  ^ande,  si  padfica— Even 
the  sea,  great  though  it  be,  grows  calm.    //.  Pr, 

Anch'  lo  sono  pittore->I  too  am  a  painter.    Car-  8S 

reggio  be/ore  a  picture  of  Raphaels. 

Anche  la  rana  morderebbe  se  avesse  denti— 
Even  the  frog  would  bite  if  it  had  teeth.  //. 
Pr, 

Ancient  art  corporealises  the  spUritnal ;  modem 

spiritualises  the  corporeal.    HSrne. 
Ancient   art   is    plastic;    modem,   pictorial. 

Scklegel. 

And  better  had  they  ne'er  been  bora  /  Who  read 

to  doubt,  or  read  to  scorn.    Scott, 
And  can  eternity  belong  to  me,  /  Poor  pensioner  IP 

on  the  bounties  of  an  hour  ?    Young. 

And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  Ukest 
God's,  /  When  mercy  seasons  justice.  Mer. 
ofVen.y  iv.  i. 

And  e'en  his  failings  lean'd  to  virtue's  side. 
Goldsitnth. 

And  found  no  end,  in  waad'ring  mases  lost. 

Milton. 

And  he  is  oft  the  wisest  man  /  Who  is  not 

wise  at  alL     Wordsworth. 
"  And  is  this  aU?"  cried  Crnar  at  his  height,  tf 

disgusted.     Young. 

An  (Uves  sit  omnes  (j^uaerunt,  nemo  an  bonus-^ 

Every  one  inquires  if  he  is  rich  ;  no  one  asks  if 

he  is  good. 
And  Mammon  wins  his  way  where  seraphs 

might  despair.    Byron. 
And   much  it  grieved  my  heart  to  think  / 

What  man  has  made  of  man.     Wordvtvorth. 
And,  often  times,  excusing  of  a  fault  /  Doth 

make  the  faidt  worse  by  the  excuse.    King 

fohn^  iv.  2. 
And  so,  from  hour  to  hoiu',  we  ripe  and  ripe,  /  80 

And  then,  from  hour  to  hour,  we  rot  and  rot,  / 

And  ther^y  hangs  a  tale.    As  You  Like  It, 

ii.  7. 
And  still  they  gased,  and  still  the  wonder 

grew,  /  That  one  small  head  could  cairy  all 

he  knew.    Goldsmith. 
And  this  our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt, 

finds  tongues  in  trees,  oooks  hi  the  running 

brooks,    sermons   in   stones,  and  good   in 

everytning.    A*  You  Like  //,  ii.  x. 
A  needle's  eye  is  wide  enough  for  two  friends ; 

the  whole  world  is  too  narrow  for  two  foes. 

Pert,  Pr. 

'Apix"*"  f^^  dWxov^Bear  and  forbear.    £pic- 

tetus. 
A  nemico  che  fugge,  fa  uo  ponte  d'oro— Make  5S 

a  bridge  of  gold  for  an  enemy  who  is  flying  from 

you.     JL  Pr. 
An  empty  purse  fills  the  face  with  wrinkles.  Pr. 
An  epigram  often  flashes  light  into  regions 

where  reason  shines  but  dhnly.    Whipple. 

man  who  runs  away  will  fight  again. 
An  error  is  the  more  dangerous  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  truth  which  it  contains. 

A /aid 
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AN  OUNCE 


An  evrainflr  red  aod  morniiig^  Sreyt  ^  *>  9ur* 
sign  of  afair  day.    Pr. 

A  new  broom  sweeps  clean.    Pr. 

A  new  life  begins  when  a  man  once  sees  with 
bis  own  eres  all  that  before  he  has  but  par- 
tially read  or  heard  of.    Goethe. 

A  new  principle  is  an  inexhaustible  source  of 
new  views.     P^auvenargttes. 

f  An  eye  IDce  Mars,  to  threaten  or  command. 
/fatiUt  In.  4. 

Aniang   heiss,   Mittel,  lao,    Ende   kalt— The 

bwinnsng  hot,  the  middle  lakewarmi  the  end 

coU.    Ger,  Pr. 
Angels  are  bright  still,  though  the  brightest 

fuL    Macb.t  iv.  3. 
Angels  come  to  visit  us,  and  we  ool^  Icnow 

them  when  they  are  gone.    George  hUot. 
Ansrer  is  like  /  A  fuU-hot  horse ;  who,  being 

allowed  his  way,  /  Self-mettle  tires  him. 

Hen,  VIII.,  i.  2. 

10  Anger  is  one  of  the  sinews  of  the  soul.    FulUr. 

Auflrer  resteth  in  the  bosom  of  fools.    BibU, 

Al^^er,  when  it  is  long  in  coming,  is  the  stronger 
when  it  comes,  and  the  longer  kept.   Quarles. 

Anglie^->-Ii]  Ei^lbh. 

Ang^hng  is  somewhat  like  poetry ;  men  are  to 

be  bom  so.    lutak  IVeUttm, 
IS  Anguis  in  herb&— A  snake  in  the  grass. 

An  honest  citixen  who  maintains  himself  in- 

dostriously  has  everywhere  as  much  fireedom 

as  he  wants.    Goethe. 

An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God. 

An  honest  tale  speeds  best,  being  plainly  told. 
Rick,  Ill.f  iv.  4. 

An  idle  brain  is  the  devil's  workshop.    Pr. 

M  An  idler  is  a  watch  that  wants  both  hands ;  / 
As  us^ss  if  it  goes  as  if  it  stands.    Cow^. 
An  iU-willie  (ill-natured)  cow  should  have  short 
horns.    Sc.  Pr, 

An  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good.    Pr. 
An  ill  workman  quarrels  with  his  tools.    Pr. 

Animal  implume  Mpes— A  two-legged  animal 
without  feathers.    PletUf »  d^mtioii  oj  m€ut. 

85  Animals  can  enjoy,  but  only  men  can  be  cheer- 
ful.  Jem»  Paul. 

Anima  mundl— The  soul  of  the  world. 

Animo  ssgrotanti  medicus  est  oratio— Kind 

words  are  as  a  physician  to  an  afflicted  spirit. 

Pr. 
Animo  et  fide— By  courage  and  faitli.    M» 
AnifflO^nonastutia— By  courage,  not  by  craft.  M. 
M  Aaimmn  pictura  pasdt  inani— He  feeds  his  soul 

on  the  unreal  picture.     Virg. 
Anianm  rege,  <ini  nisi  i^aret  imperat—RuIe 

your  smrit  well,  for  if  it  is  not  subject  to  you, 

It  will  iprd  it  over  you     hor. 
Animus  sequus  <^»tlmum  est  aerumnae  condi- 

mentum — A  patient  mind  is  the  best  remedy 

for  trouble.    Plant. 

Animns  fnrandi-r-The  intention  of  stealing.    L. 
Animus  homini,  quicquid  sibi  imperat,  obtinet 

—The  mind  of  man  can  accomplish  whatever  it 

reserves  on. 

If  Animus  hominls  semper  appetit  agere  aliqnid 

— The  mind  of  man  is  suways  longing  to  do 
something.    Cfc. 

Aninns  non  deficit  squiu— Equaaimity  does 
not  fail  M&,    M. 


Axdmus.  quod  perdidit  optat  /  Atque  in  pr»- 
teriti  se  totus  imagine  versat— The  mind 
yc  .n»  ailer  what  is  gone,  and  loses  itself  in 
ax^::uning  of  the  pasL    Petron. 

An  indiffertot  agreement  is  better  than  a  good 
verdict.    Pr. 

An  individual  helps  not :  only  he  who  unites 
with  many  at  the  proper  time.    Goethe. 

An  iudividual  man  is  a  fruit  which  it  cost  all  10 
the  finregoing  ages  to  form  and  ripen.  Enter- 
ioei. 

An  infant  crying  in  the  night,  /  An  infant 
cryins:  for  the  light;  /  And  with  no  Ian* 
guage  but  a  cry.     Tenny^n, 

An  infinitude  of  tenderness  is  the  ctiief  gift 
and  inheritance  of  all  truly  great  men. 
Ruskin. 

An  innocent  man  needs  no  eloquence;  his 
innocence  is  instead  of  it.    Ben  jotuon. 

An  iron  hand  in  a  velvet  glove.  Charles  K, 
said  of  a  gentle  compulsion. 

An  irreverent  knowledge  is  no  knowledge; if 
it  may  be  a  development  of  the  logical  cm- 
other  handicraft  faculty,  but  is  no  cidtture 
of  the  soul  of  a  man.    Cariyle. 

An  nescis  longas  regibus  esse  manus  ?— Do  you 
not  know  that  kings  have  long,  i.e.^  far-grasping, 
hands?    Ovid. 

An  nescis,  quantiUa  prudentia  mundus  regatur 
(or  re^atur  orbis)? — Do  you  not  know  with  how 
very  little  wudom  the  world  is  governed  ?  Axel 
Oxenstjema  to  his  son. 

An  nichts  Geliebtes  musst  du  dein  Gemiit  / 
Also  verpfanden,  dass  dich  sein  Verlust  / 
Uutrdstbar  machte— Never  so  set  your  heart 
on  what  you  love  that  its  loss  may  render  you 
inconsolaDle.    Herder. 

Anno  domini — In  the  year  of  our  Lord. 

Anno  mundi— In  the  year  of  the  world.  fO 

Anntis  mirabilis— The  year  of  wonders. 

A  noble  heart  wiU  frankly  capitulate  to  reason. 
Schiller. 

A  noble  man  cannot  be  indebted  for  his  culture 
to  a  narrow  circle.  The  world  and  his  native 
land  must  act  on  him.    Goethe. 

An  obstinate  man  does  not  hold  opinions,  but 
they  hold  him.    Pope. 

A  nod  for  a  wise  man,  and  a  rod  for  a  foot  6f 

Heb.  Pr. 

An  old  bhrd  is  not  to  be  caught  with  cha£ 
Pr. 

An  old  knave  is  no  babe.    Pr. 
An  old  man  in  a  house  is  a  good  sign  in  a 
house.    Heb.  Pr. 

An  old  warrior  is  never  in  haste  to  strike  the 
blow.    Metastasio, 

An  open  confession  is  good  for  the  souL    Pr.    00 
An  open  door  may  tempt  a  saint.    Pr. 
Another  such  victory  and  we  are  done.    Pyr- 
rhus  after  his  sfcond  victory  over  the  Romans. 

An  ounce  of  a  man's  own  wit  is  worth  a  poimd 
of  other  peoples'.    Stetne. 

An  ounce  of  cheerfulness  is  worth  a  pound  cf 
sadness  to  serve  God  with.    Puller. 

An  ounce  of  discretion  is  worth  a  pound  of  6f 
wit.    Pr. 

An  ounce  o'  mother-wit  is  worth  a  pound  o' 
clergy.    Sc.  Pr. 

An  ounce  pf  practice  is  worth  a  pound  of 
preaching.    Pr. 


AN  QUIDQUIO 
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A  PRiNCe 


An  qnidqnid  stnltins,  quam  quos  sinnilos  con- 
temnas,  eos  aliqnid  putare  csm  uniTersos?— 
Can  there  be  any  greater  folly  than  the  respect 
you  fmy  to  men  collectively  when  you  despise 
them  individually  ?    Cic, 

*Ajf0p<awo$  S)p  rovr*  (<r$i  Kal  fjjftyrfff*  dec — 
Being  a  man,  know  and  remember  always  that 
thou  art  one.    Philemon  Comicus. 

'kvOpbnroi  <f>^€i  ^c&or  iroXtriJr6y— Man  is  by 
nature  an  animal  meant  for  civic  life,    AruU 

Ante  Incem — Before  daybreak. 
S   Ante  meridiem— Before  txxnu 

Ante  omnia — Before  everything  elise. 

Ante^uam  incipias,  consulto;  et  ubi  consu- 
Inens,  facto  opna  est— Before  you  begin,  con- 
sider well ;  ana  when  you  have  considmxi,  act. 
Sail. 

Ante  senectutem  coravi,  ut  bene  viverem ;  in 
senectute,  ut  bene  moriar — Before  old  age,  it 
was  my  chief  care  to  live  well ;  in  old  age,  it  is 
to  die  welL    Setu 

Ante  tubam  tremor  occupat  artus — We  tremble 
all  over  before  the  bugle  sounds,     yirg. 
10  Ante  victoriam   ne  canas  trinmphnm— Don't 
celebrate  your  triumph  before   you  have  con- 
quered. 

Anticipation  forward  points  the  view.    Bums. 

Antiqui.  homo  virtute  ac  fide— A  man  of  antique 
valour  and  fidelity.     M. 

Antiqultas  saccoli  inventus  mundi— The  ancient 
time  of  the  world  was  the  youth  of  the  world. 
Bacon, 

An  imimaginative  person  can  neither  be  reve- 
rent nor  kind.     Kuskin. 

16  Anadety  is  the  poison  of  human  life.    Blair. 

Any  nobleness  begins  at  once  to  refine  a  man's 
features ;  any  meanness  or  sensuality  to  im- 
brute  them.     Thoreau. 

Any  port  in  a  storm.    Sc.  Pn 

Any  road  will  lead  yon  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
ScJuUert 

Anything  for  a  quiet  life.    Pr. 

10  "  A  pack  of  kinless  loons ; "  stud  o/Cromwelts 
judges  by  iht  Scotch. 

Apage,  Satana— Begone,  Satan ! 

A  patron  is  one  who  looks  with  unconcern  on 
a  man  struggling  for  life  in  the  water,  and 
when  he  has  reached  the  land  encumbers 
Um  with  help.    Johnson. 

'Ato^  \ey6ficvoif — A  word  that  occurs  only  once 

in  an  author  or  book. 
A  peck  of  March  dust  is  worth  a  king's  ransom. 

86  A  pedant  is  a  precocious  old  man.    D*  Botf/"- 
Jttrs. 
A  penny  hained  (saved)  is  a  penny  gained. 

Sc.  Pr. 
Aper^u— A  sketch.    Fr. 

A  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned,  /  To  warn, 
to  comfort,  and  command.     Wordsworth, 

Aperit  praecordia  liber— Wine  opens  the  seals  of 

the  heart.     Hor. 
SO  A  perte  de  vue — Beyond  the  range  of  vision.    Fr, 
Aperte  mala  cum  est  mulier,  tum  demum  est 

bona — A  woman  when  she  is  openly  bad,  is  at 

least  honest. 
Aperto  vivere  vote— To  live  with  every  wish 

avowed.    Ptrs. 


A  pet  lamb  makes  a  cross  ram.    Pr, 
Aphorisms  are  portable  wisdom.    W,  R,  A  Iger, 
Apio  opus  est — There  is  need  of  parsley,  <>.,  Sf 

to  strew  on   the   grave,  meaning  that  one  is 

dying. 

A  pity  that  the  eagle  sliould  be  mew'd,  /  While 
kites  and  buzzards  prey  at  liberty.  Rich. 
1 1/.,  L  I. 

A  place  for  everything,  and  everything  in  its 
place.    Pr. 

A  pla|rne  of  sighing  and  grief;  it  blows  a  man 
up  uke  a  bladder,    z  Hen,  /r.,  i.  4. 

A  plant  often  removed  cannot  thrive.    Pr. 

A  pleasing  fieure  is  a  perpetual  letter  of  re- 10 
commendaaon.    Bacon, 

"ATrXtiffTOS  rf^Of— A  cask  that  cannot  be  filled 

(being  pierced  at  the  bottom  with  holes.)    Pr. 
A  plomb — Perpendicularly ;  firmly.    Fr. 

A  poem  is  the  very  image  of  life  expressed  in 
its  eternal  trutili.    Schelling. 

A  poet  is  a  nightingale,  who  sits  in  the  dark- 
ness and  sings  to  cheer  its  own  solitude  with 
sweet  sounds.    Shelley. 

A  poet  must  be  before  his  age,  to  be  even  with  46 

posterity.    Lowell. 
A  poet  must  sing  for  his  own  people.  Stedman. 
A  poet  on  canvas  is  exactly  the  same  species 

of  creature  as  a  poet  in  song.    A*  uskin, 

A  poison  wliich  acts  not  at  once  is  not  there- 
fore a  less  dangerous  poison.    Lessing. 

A  portion  of  eminence  makes  a  great  man 
greater  and  a  little  man  less.    La  Bruyh-e. 

Apothegins  are,  in  history,  the  same  as  the  60 
pearls  in  the  sand  or  the  gold  in  the  mine. 
Erasmus, 

'At  ix^f^^  ToKKk  fiayddpowrip  oi  ao<f>ol — 
Wise  men  learn  many  things  from  their  enemies. 
Aristoph. 

A  point — To  a  point  exactly.    Fr. 

Apollo  himself  confessed  it  was  ecstasy  to  be 
a  man  among  men.    Schiller. 

A  posse  ad  esse — From  possibility  to  actuality. 

A  posteriori- From  the  effect  to  the  cause;  by 66 
induction. 

Apothecaries  would  not  sugar  their  pills  unless 

they  were  bitter.    Pr. 
A  poimd  of  care  won't  pay  an  ounce  of  debt. 

Apparent  rari  nantes  in  gurgite  vasto— A  few 

are  seen  swimming  here  and  there  in  the  vast 

abyss.     Virg. 
Appetitus  rationi  pareat— Let  reason  govern 

desire.     Cic. 
Applause  is  the  spur  of  noble  minds,  the  aim  00 

and  end  of  weak  ones.    Colton. 
Apr^  la   mort  le   mMecin— After  death  the 

doctor.     Fr.  Pr, 
Apr^s  la  pltde,  le  beau  temps— After  the  rain, 

fair  weatner.    Fr.  Pr. 

Aprfcs  nous  le  deluge— After  us  the  deluge  1 
Mme.  de  Pompadour. 

A  primrose  by  a  river's  brim  '  A  yellow  prim- 
rose was  to  him,  /  And  it  was  nothing  more. 
IVordsworth. 

A  prince  can  mak'  a  belted  knight,  /  A  mar-  66 
quia,  duke,  and  a'  that;  /  But  an  honest 
man's   aboon  his  might,  /  Gude  Calth,  he 
maunna  fa'  that.    Bums. 
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A  priori — From  the  cause  to  the  effect ;  hy  deduc- 
tion. 

A  progress  of  sodety  on  the  ooe  hand,  a 
dedine  of  sools  on  the  other.    AmieL 

A  promise  is  a  debt.    Gael  Pr, 

A  propensity  to  hope  and  joy  is  real  riches ; 
one  to  fear  and  sorrow,  real  poverty.    Hume, 

i   A  prophet  is  not  without  honour,  save  in  his 
own  country,  and  in  his  own  house.    Jesus, 
A  OTopos — To  the  point ;  seasonably ;  in  due  time. 

A  propos  de  bottes— By-the-bye.    Fr. 

A  provert)  is  good  sense  brought  to  a  point. 
Jckm  Alorley. 

A  proverb  is  much  matter  decocted  into  few 
words.    Fuller, 

10  Apt  amteration's  artful  aid.    Churxhill, 

Apt  to  revolt,  and  willing  to  rebel.  /  And  never 
are  contented  when  they're  well.    Defoe, 

A  pnfiadas  oitran  las  bnenas  hadas — Good 
luck  pushes  its  way  (///.  gets  on)  by  elbowing. 
J>.  Fr, 

A  purpose  yon  impart  is  no  longer  your  own. 

CaetAe. 
A  onatre  ^pingles — ^With  four  pins,  i>.,  done  up 

luce  a  dandy.    Fn 

IS  Aqnel  pierde ventaqne  no  tiene  qve venda — 
He  wtio  has  nothing  to  sell  loses  his  market. 
S/.  Pr. 

A  qnien  tiene  buena  mnger,  niiM^  mal  le 
poede  venir,  que  no  sea  de  snfiir — To  him 

who  has  a  good  wife  no  evil  can  come  which  he 
cannot  bear.    .S^.  Pr. 
AqnUae  senectns— The  old  age  of  the  eagle.   Ter, 

Aquila  non  capit  mnscas— An  eagle  does  not 
catch  flies.    M, 

A  qm  vent  rien  n'est  impossible — Nothing  b 
impossible  to  one  with  a  wilL    Fr.  Pr. 

n  A  raconter  ses  manx,  sonvent  on  les  soulage 
— Our  misfortunes  are  often  lightened  by  relating 
them.    Conuille. 
A  ragged  colt  may  make  a  good  horse.    Pr, 
Araneamm  tolas  texere — To  weave  spiders*  webs, 
>./.,  a  tissue  of  sophistry. 

Arbeit  istdes  Blntes  Balsam :/ Arbeit  ist  dar 
Tngend  Q^iell— Labour  is  balm  to  the  blood : 
labour  is  the  source  of  virtue.    Herder, 

Arbiter  bibendi-^The  master  of  the  feast  {lit.  the 
judge  of  the  drinkingX 
M  Arbiter  elegantianun — The  arbitrator  of  ele- 
gances ;  the  master  of  the  ceremonies. 

Arbiter  Cwmse— Judge  of  beauty. 

Arbitranr  power  is  most  easily  established  on 

the  mms  of  liberty  abused  to  licentiousness. 

J^askimgion. 
Arbore  dejecta  qui  vnlt  ligna  coUigit— When 

the  tree  is  thrown  dovm,  any  one  that  likes  may 

gather  the  wood.    Pr, 
Arbores  serit  diligens  agricola,  qnanun  aspi- 

det  baccam  ipse  nnnqnam— The  industrious 

husbandman  plants  trees,  not  one  berry  of  which 

be  will  ever  see.     Cic, 
M  "Arcades    ambo,**   id  est,   blackguards  both. 

oyroH, 
Arcana  imperii— State,  or  government,  secrets. 
*AfX^  Ayd/>a  8c(^e( — Office  will  prove  the  man. 
Architecture  is  petrified  music.    ScMel/ing^,  Be 

Stalls  Goethe. 
Ardiitecture  is  tJie  work  of  nations.    FusJktm 


No  ruler  can  sin  so  long  tis  he  is  a  ruler. 

Ardeat  ipsa  licet,  tormentis  gandet  amantis— 
Though  she  is  aflame  herself,  she  delights  in  the 
torments  of  her  lover,    /uv. 

Ardentia  verba — Glowing  words. 

Arde  verde  por  seco,  y  pagan  justos  por  peca- 
dores — Green  bums  for  dry,  and  just  men  smart 
(///.  pay)  for  transgressors.    .S/.  Pr. 

Ardna  moUmur :  sed  nulla  nisi  ardna  virtus — 
I  attempt  an  arduous  task ;  but  there  is  no  worth 
that  is  not  of  difficult  achievement.    Oru'd. 

A  really  great  talent  finds  its  happiness  in  40 
execution.    Goethe. 

A  reasoning  mule  wiU  neither  lead  nor  drive. 
Mallett, 

A  rebours— Reversed.    Fr. 
A  reconciled  friend  is  a  double  enemy.    Pr, 
A  recnlons— Backwards.    Fr. 
A  re  decedunt— They  wander  from  the  point.        46 
A  refusal  is  less  than  nothing.    Platen, 
Arena  sine  calce — Sand  without  cement,  /./., 
speech  unconnected.    Suet, 

Aren«B  mandas  semina^You  are  sowing  grain 
in  the  sand.    Pr, 

A  republic  is  properly  a  poUty  in  which  the 

state,  with  Its  all,  is  at  every  man's  service ; 

and  every  man,  with  his  all,  is  at  the  state's 

service.    Ruskin. 
Ares,  no  ares,  renta  me  pagnes— Plough  or  not  60 

plough,  you  must  pay  rent  all  the  same.    S^. 

Pr. 

A  rea  de  chanss^ — Even  with  the  ground. 
Fr, 

Argent  comptant— Ready  money.    Fr, 

Argent  comptant  porte  medicine — Ready  money 
works  great  cures.     Fr.  Pr. 

Argentum  accepi,  dote  imperinm  ven<ttdi— I 
have  received  money,  and  sold  my  authority  for 
her  dowry.    Plaut, 

Argilla  quldvis  imitaberis  nda— You  may  model  66 
any  form  you  please  out  of  damp  clay.    Hor. 

Argument,  as  usually  managed,  is  the  worst 
sort  of  conversation;  as  It  is  generally  hi 
books  the  worst  sort  of  reading.    Swift. 

Argument  is  like  an  arrow  from  a  cross-bow, 
which  has  great  force  though  shot  by  a  child. 
Bacon. 

Argnmentum  ad  cmmenam— An  appeal  to  self* 
interesL 

Argnmentum  ad  hominem— An  argument  in  re- 
futation drawn  from  an  opponent's  own  principles 
(///.  an  argument  to  the  man). 

Argumenttun  ad  ignorantiam — An  argument  00 
founded  on  the  ignorance  of  an  adversary. 

Argnmentum  ad  invidiam— An  argument  which 

appeals  to  low  passions. 
Argumentum  ad  judicium — ^An  appeal  to  common 

sense. 
Argumentum  ad  misericordiam— An  appeal  to 

the  mercy  of  your  adversary. 
Argnmentum  ad  popnlum— An  appeal  to  popular 

prejudice. 
Argiunentum  ad  verecundiam— An  appeal  to  91 

respect  for  some  authority. 
Argumentum  baculinnm — Club  argument,  >.^., 

by  physical  force. 
Argus  at  home,  a  mole  abroad.    It,  Pr» 
Argus-eyes — Eyes  ever  wakeful  and  watchfuL 
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A  rig^hteous  man  regardeth  the  life  of  hU 
beast,  but  the  tender  merdefl  of  the  wicked 
are  crueL    BibU, 

Kparrw  fiirpov—A  mean  or  middle  course  is 
best.    Cieohulus. 

"AfUffTW  fih  Odiap—Wttr  is  best.    Pimiar. 
Aristocracy  has  three   succesaiTO  aires— of 

saperiorities,  of  privUes:es«  and  of  vanities ; 

bavingr  passed  out  of  the  first,  it  degrenerates 

in  the  second,  and  dies  away  in  the  third. 

C/nUteoMiriaml. 
k   Anna  amens  capio ;  nee  sat  rationis  in  armis— 

I  madly  take  to  arms ;  but  have  not  wit  enough 

to  use  them  to  any  purpose.     /^/>jf. 

Arma  cerealia— The  arms  of  Ceres,  I'.r.,  imple- 
ments connected  with  the  preparation  of  com  and 
bread. 

Arm  am  Beutel,  krank  am  Herzen— Poor  in 
purse,  sick  at  heart.     Goethe. 

Arma  pacis  fulcra — Arms  are  the  props  of 
peace.     M. 

Arma  tenenti  omnia  dat,  90!  justa  negat— He 
who  refusn  what  is  just,  gives  up  everything  to 
an  enemy  in  arms.    Liu, 

10  Anna,  viri,  ferte  arma ;  Tocat  lux  idtima  victos,/ 
Nunquam  omnes  hodie  moriemor  inulti  — 
Arms,  ye  men,  bring  me  arms  1  their  last  day 
summons  the  vanquiued.  We  shall  never  all  die 
unavenged  this  day.    Kt^. 

Arm^  de  foi  hardi — Bold  from  being  armed  with 

faith.    Af. 
Armes  blanches— Side  arms.    Fr. 

Arm  in  Arm  mit  dir,  /  So  fordr'  Ich  mein  Jahr- 
hundert  in  die  Schranken— Arm  in  arm  with 
thee,  I  defy  the  century  to  gainsay  me.    ScfulUr. 

Arms  and  tlie  man  I  sing,    yirg;, 

\k  Armnth  des  Geistes  Gott  erfreut»  /  Armntli, 
nnd  nicht  Armseligkeit— It  is  poverty  of  spirit 
that  God  delights  in— poverty,  and  not  beggarli- 
nesa.    Clamdtut. 

Armnth  ist  der  sechsta  Sinn— Poverty  is  the 
sixth  sense.    Ger,  Pr» 

Armnth  ist  die  grdsste  Plage,  /  Reichtum  ist 
das  hochste  Gut  — Poverty  is  the  greatest 
calamity,  riches  the  highest  good.    Goethe. 

Armuth  ist  listig,  sie  fiingt  auch  einen  Fuchs 
— Poverty  is  crafty ;  it  outwits  (///.  catches)  even 
a  fox.    Ger.  Pr. 

Armuth  nnd  Hunger  haben  viel  gelehrte 
Junprer — Poverty  and  hunger  have  many  learned 
disciples.     Ger.  Pr. 

10  A  rogue  is  a  roundabout  f  ooL    CoieriJgu 

A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss.    Pr, 

A  Rome  comment  \l,  Rome — At  Rome  do  as 
Rome  does.    P>.  Pr, 

A  royal  heart  Is  often  hid  under  a  tattered 
coat.    Dan,  Pr. 

Arrectis  auribus  adsto— I  wait  with  listening 
ears.     Virg. 
Si  Arrive  pens^e — A  mental  reservation.    Fr, 

Arrogance  is  the  obstruction  of  wisdom.   Bion. 

Ars  artium  omnium  conservatrix— The  art  pre- 
servative of  all  others,  vrs.,  printing. 

Ars  est  celare  artem— It  is  the  perfection  of  art 
to  conceal  art.    Ovid. 

Ars  est  sine  arte,  ci^us  principium  est  mentiri, 
medium  laborare,  et  finis  mendicare — It  is  an 
art  without  art,  which  has  its  beginning  in  false- 
hood, its  middle  in  toil,  and  its  end  in  poverty.  Ap- 
plied originally  to  the  pursuits  qfthe  A  ickemists. 


Ars  longa,  vita  breris- Art  is  long,  life  is  short.  fO 
Ars  varia  vulpis,  ast  una  echino  maxima— The 

fox  has  many  tricks ;  the  hedgehog  only  one,  and 

that  greatest  of  all.    Pr, 

Art  does  not  represent  thinip  falsely,  but 
truly  as  they  appear  to  mankmd.    Ruskin, 

Arte  magistra-  By  the  aid  of  art.     l^irg. 

Art  is  a  jealous  mistress.    Emtrson, 

Art  is  long  and  time  is  fleeting,  /  And  our  88 
hearts,  though  stout  and  brave,  /  Still,  like 
mufflea  drtuns,  are  beating/  Fimeral  marches 
to  the  grave.    Long/ellow, 

Art  is  noble,  but  the  sanctuary  of  the  human 
soul  is  nobler  still.     IV.  IVinter. 

Art  is  not  the  bread  indeed,  but  it  is  the  wine 
of  life.    Jean  Paul. 

Art  is  simply  a  bringing  into  relief  of  tlie 
obscure  thought  of  Nature.    Amiei, 

Art  is  the  mediatrix  of  the  unspeakable.  Goethe, 

Art  is  the  path  of  the  creator  to  his  work.  40 
£$nerson. 

Art  is  the  work  of  man  under  the  guidance  and 
inspiration  of  a  mightiM  power.    Ha»  e. 

Artists  are  of  three  classes :  those  who  per- 
ceive and  pursue  the  good,  and  leave  the 
evil;  those  who  percttve  and  pursue  the 
good  and  evil  togettMr,  the  whole  thing  as  it 
verilv  is ;  and  those  who  perceive  and  pur- 
sue the  evil,  and  leave  the  good.    Ruskin, 

Artium  magister — Master  of  arts. 

Art  may  err,  but  Nature  cannot  miss.  Dryden, 

Art  may  make  a  suit  of  clothes,  but  Nature  tf 
must  produce  a  man.    Hume. 

Art  must  anchor  in  nature,  <»*  it  is  the  sport  of 
every  breath  of  folly.    Haslitt. 

Art  must  not  be  a  superficial  talent,  but  must 
begin  further  back  m  man.    Emerson. 

Art,  not  less  eloquently  than  literature,  teaches 
her  children  to  venerate  the  single  eye.  ff  «//• 
moit. 

Art  not  thou  a  man  ?    BiMe. 

Art  rests  on  a  kind  of  religlotis  sense,  on  a  80 
deep,  steadfast  earnestness;  and  on  this 
account  it  unites  so  readily  with  religion. 
Goethe. 

Art  thou  afraid  of  deatli.  and  dost  thou  wish  to 
live  for  ever?  Live  in  the  whole  that  re- 
mains when  thou  hast  long  been  gone  (wwm 
du  langs  dahin  bistX    chiller. 

A  rude  ine  rude  Anier-— A  stubborn  driver  to  a 
stubborn  ass.    Fr,  Pr, 

A  ms^  nail,  placed  near  the  faithful  compass,  / 
Will  sway  It  from  the  truth,  and  wreck  the 
argosy.    Scott, 

A  sage  is^  the  instnictor  of  a  hundred  ages. 
Kmersoit, 

A  saint  abroad,  a  devil  at  home.    Pr,  88 

A  saint  in  crape  is  twice  a  saint  in  lawn.   Popt, 

As  all  men  have  some  access  to  primary  truth, 
wsi  all  have  some  art  or  power  of  commnnica^ 
tion  in  the  head,  but  only  in  the  artist  does 
it  descend  into  the  hand.    Emerson. 

As  a  mail  makes  his  bed,  so  must  he  lie.  Gael. 
Pr. 

As  a  priest,  or  interpreter  of  the  holy,  is  the 
noblest  and  highest  of  all  men ;  so  is  a  sham 
priest  the  falsest  and  basest.    Carlyle. 

A  satirical  poet  is  the  check  of  the  layman  on  80 
bad  priests.    Dryden. 

As  a  tree  falls,  so  shall  it  lie.    Pr, 
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daPeoTOg  yiXtas — Unquenchable,  or  Homme, 

laughter,    /fom. 
A  scalded  cat  dreads  caold  water.    Sc.  Pr. 

As  dear  to  me  as  are  the  ruddy  drops  /  That 

visit  my  sad  heart.    /uL  Grx.,  ii.  x. 
A  second  Daniel    Afer.  o/Ven.^  iv.  x. 

i  A  secret  is  in  my  custody  if  I  keep  It ;  hut  if 
I  blab  it,  it  is  I  that  am  prisoner.    Arab  /*r. 

A  selfnlenlal  no  less  austere  than  the  saint's 
is  demanded  of  the  scholar.    Emerson. 

As  ever  in  my  great  taskmaster's  eye.  Milton. 
As  every  gfreat  evil,  so  every  excessive  power 
wears  itself  out  at  last    Herder. 

As  falls  the  dew  on  quenchless  sands,  /  Blood 
only  serves  to  wash  ambition's  hands.  Byron. 
10  As  for  discontentments,  they  are  in  the  politic 
body  like  humours  in  the  natural,  which  are 
uyt  to  gather  a  preternatural  heat  and  in- 
wune.    Bacon. 

As  formerly  we  soiferad  from  wickedness,  so 

now  we  suffar  frxmi  tlie  laws.    Tac, 
As  for  murmurs,  mother,  we  grumble  a  little 

now  and  then,  to  be  sure.     But  there's  no 

love  lost  between  us.    Goldtmitk. 
As  for  talkers  and  futile  persons,  they  are 

oommtmly  vain  and  credulous  withaL   Bacon. 
As  from  the  wing  no  scar  the  sky  retains,  / 

The  parted  wave  no  ftirrow  from  the  keel ; 

So  dies  in  hunUm  hearts  the  thought  of 

death.    Young. 

IS  As  good  be  out  of  the  world  as  out  of  the 
fashion.    Pr. 

As  good  almost  kill  a  man  as  kiU  a  good  book ; 

who  kills  a  man  kills  a  reasonable  creature. 

God's  image ;  but  he  who  destroys  a  good 

book  kills  reason  itself.    Milton. 
As  guid  fish  i'  the  sea  as  e'er  came  oot  o't.  .Sc.  Pr. 
As  guid  may  hand  (hold)  the  stirrup  as  he 

that  loups  on.    Sc.  Pr. 

A's  guid  that  God  sends.    Sc.  Pr. 

JO  As  he  alone  is  a  good  frither  who  at  table  serves 
his  children  first,  so  is  he  alone  a  good  dtisen 
who,  before  all  other  outlays,  discharges  what 
he  owes  to  the  state.    Goethe. 

As  he  who  has  health  is  sronng,  so  he  who 
owes  nothing  is  rich.    Pr. 

''     A  short  cut  is  often  a  wrong  cut.    Dan,  Pr. 

A  sicht  (sight)  o'  you  is  guid  for  salr  een.  Sc.  Pr. 

A  sick  man's  sacrifice  is  but  a  lame  oblation. 
Sir  Tkovuu  Brovmt. 

IS  As  idle  as  a  painted  ship  /  Upon  a  painted 
ocean.    ColtriUge. 

A  sight  to  dream  of;  not  to  teU.    CoUridge. 
A  silent  man's  words  are  not  brought  into 
court.    Daii.  Pr. 

A  siUerless  (moneyless)man  gangs  fast  through 
the  market    Sc.  Pr. 

A  sQver  key  can  open  an  Iron  lock.    Pr. 

SO  A  simple  child,  /  That  lightly  draws  its  breath.  / 
And  feels  its  life  in  every  umb,  /  What  riiould 
it  know  of  death  ?    IVortUworth. 
A  simple  maiden  in  her  flower,  /  Is  worth  a 
hunored  coats  of  arms.     Tennyson. 

A  simple,  manly  character  need  never  make 
an  apology.    Emerson. 

As  In  a  theatre,  the  eyes  of  men,  /  After  a  I 
well-graced  actor  leaves  the  stage.  /  Are 
idly  bent  on  him  that  enters  next,  /Tbinkmg 
his  prattle  to  be  tedious.    Rick.  //.,  v.  a.        J 


A  sinfle  grateful  thought  turned  heavenwarda 
is  the  most  perfiect  prayer.    Lessiug. 

A  single  moment  may  transform  everything,  S5 
Wieland. 

A  single  word  is  often  a  concentrated  poem, 
a  little  grain  of  pure  gold,  capable  of  oeing 
beaten  out  into  a  broad  extent  of  gold4eaf. 

Trench. 

Asinum  sub  fraeno  currere  docere— To  teach 
an  ass  to  obey  the  rein,  ue.^  to  labour  in  vain. 
Pr. 

Asinus  ad  lyram — ^An  ass  at  the  lyre,  i.e.^  one 

unsusceptible  of  mu.sic. 
Asinus  asino,  et  sus  sui   pulcher— An  ass  is 

beautiful  to  an  ass,  and  a  pig  to  a  pig.    Pr. 

Asinus  in  tegulis— An  ass  on  the  house-tiles.         40 
Asinus  inter  simias— An  ass  among  apes,  t.^.,  a 
fool  among  people  who  make  a  fool  of  him.    Pr. 

Asinus  in  unguento— An  ass  among  perfumes, 
i.e.f  things  he  cannot  appreciate. 

As  is  the  garden,  such  is  the  gardener.  Hek 
Pr. 

As  is  the  man,  so  is  his  God.    RUckert,  Goetht. 

A  sip  is  the  most  that  mortals  are  permitted  45 

from  any  goblet  of  delight.    A.  B.A  Icott, 
Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you ;  seek,  and  yj 

shall  find ;  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  to 

you.    Jesus. 

Ask  for  the  old  paths,  where  is  the  good  way, 

and  walk  therein.    Btdle. 
Ask  me  no  questions,  and  I'll  tell  you  no  fibs. 

Goldsmith. 

Ask  why  God  made  the  gem  so  small,  /  And 
why  so  huge  the  granite?  /  Because  God 
meant  mankind  should  set  /  The  higher  value 
on  it    Bums. 

As  long  as  any  man  exists,  there  is  some  need  IS 
of  liim.    Emerson. 

As  long  lives  a  merry  heart  as  a  sad.    Pr, 

As  love  without  esteem  is  capricious  and  vola* 

tile,  esteem  without  love  is  languid  and  cold. 

Swr/t. 

A  slow  fire  makes  sweet  malt    Pr. 

A  small  man,  if  he  stands  too  near  a  great 
may  see  single  portions  well,  and,  if  he  will 
survey  the  whole,  must  stand  too  Car  off, 
where  his  eyes  do  not  reach  the  details. 
GoetA^. 

A  small  sorrow  distracts  us,  a  great  one  makes  M 
us  collected.    Jean  Paul. 

A  small  tmkindness  is  a  great  offence.  Hasmah 
More, 

As  man,  perhaps,  the  moment  of  his  breath,  / 
Receives  the  lurking  principle  of  death ;  / 
The  voimg  disease,  that  must  subdue  at 
length,  /  Grows  with  his  growth,  and  streng- 
thens with  his  strength.    Po^. 

As  many  suffer  from  too  much  as  too  Uttie. 
Bovee. 

A  smart  coat  is  a  good  letter  of  introduction. 
Dut.  Pr. 

As  merry  as  the  day  is  long.    Muck  Ado^  \\.  x.  00 

A  smile  abroad  is  oft  a  scowl  at  home.  Tenny- 
son. 

A  smile  re-ctires  the  wounding  of  a  frown. 
Skakes^are. 

As  much  love,  so  much  mind,  or  heart  Lot.  Pr, 
As  much  virtue  as  there  is,  so  much  appears ; 
as  much  goadness  as  there  is,  so  much  reve- 
rence it  commands.    Emerson, 
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A  snapi>er  up  of  tmconsUiered  trifles.  Winter^ s 
Tale^  iv.  a. 

A  society  of  people  will  cursorily  represent  a 
certain  culture,  though  there  is  not  a  gentle- 
man or  a  lady  in  the  group.    Emerson. 

A  soldier,  /  Seeking  the  bubble  reputation  / 
Even  in  the  cannon's  mouth.  As  You  Like 
Jty  U.  7. 

A  solis  ortn  usque  ad  occasum— From  where 
the  sun  rises  to  where  it  sets. 

k  A  song  win  outlive  all  sermons  in  the  memory. 
Henry  Giles, 

A  sorrow's  crown  of  sorrow  is  remembering 
happier  things.     Tennyson. 

A  sorrow  shared  is  but  half  a  trouble.  /  But  a 
joy  that's  shared  is  a  joy  made  double.    Fr. 

A'  sottili  cascano  le  brache— The  cloak  some- 
times falls  off  a  cunning  man.     It.  Pr. 

A  soul  without  reflection,  like  a  pile  /  Without 
inhabitant,  to  ruin  runs.    Young. 

10  A  spark  neglected  makes  a  mighty  fire.  Her^ 
rick. 

A  species  is  a  succession  of  individuals  which 
perpetuates  itself.    Cuvier. 

Asperse  facetis  ubi  multimi  ex  vero  traxere, 
acrem  sui  memoriam  rellnquunt— Satire,  when 
it  comes  near  the  truth,  leaves  a  sharp  sting  be- 
hind it.     Tac. 

Asperius  nihil  est  humili,  cum  surgit  in  altum 
— Nothing  is  more  ofiensive  than  a  low-bred  man 
in  a  high  station.    Claud. 

Aspettare  e  non  venire,  Stare  in  letto  e  non 
aormire,  /  Ben  servire  e  non  gradire,  /  Son 
tre  cose  da  morire — To  wait  Tor  what  never 
comes,  to  He  abed  and  not  sleep,  to  serve  and  not 
be  advan^td,  are  three  things  to  die  of.  Jt.  Pr. 
UA  spirit  may  lie  known  from  only  a  single 
thought    Swedeniorg. 

As  poor  as  Job.    Merry  Wives^  v.  5. 

A  spot  is  most  seen  on  the  finest  doth.    Pr. 

As  proud  go  behind  as  before.    Pr. 

A  spur  in  the  head  is  worth  two  hi  the  heels. 
Pr. 
30  As  reason  is  a  rebel  unto  faith,  so  is  passion 
unto  reason,    .v/r  T.  Brvwnt. 

Assai  acqna  passa  per  U  molino,  che  U  molinalo 
non  se  n'accorp^e — A  good  deal  of  water  passes 
by  the  mill  which  the  miller  takes  no  note  of. 
//.  Pr. 

Assai  basta,  e  troppo  guasta— Enough  is  enough, 
and  too  much  spous.    //.  Pr. 

Assai  ben  balla,  k  chi  fortuna  snona— He  dances 
well  to  whom  fortune  pipes.    //.  Pr, 

Assai  h  ricco  k  chi  non  manca— He  is  rich 
enough  who  has  no  wants.    //.  Pr. 
S6  Assai  guadagna  chi  vano  sperar  perde— He 

fains  a  great  deal  who  loses  a  vain  hope.    //. 
y. 

Assai  sa,  cU  non  sa,  se  tacer  sa— He  who  knows 

not,  knows  a  good  deal  if  he  knows  how  to  hold 

his  tongue.    //.  Pr. 
Asses  a  qui  se  contente — He  has  enough  who  U 

content.    Fr.  Pr. 
Assea  dort  qui  rien  ne  fait— He  sleeps  enough 

who  does  nc^ing.    Fr.  Pr. 
Asses  gagne  qui  malheur  perd  —  He  gains 

enough  who  gets  rid  of  a  sorrow.    Fr.  Pr, 

30  Asses  salt  qui  salt  vivre  et  se  talre— He  knows 
enough  who  knows  how  to  live  and  how  to  keep 
his  own  counsel    Fr.  Pr. 


Asses  tdt  si  assez  bien— Soon  enough  if  well 
enough.    Fr,  Pr, 

Assez  ]r  a,  si  trop  n'y  a— There  is  enough  where 
there  is  not  too  much.    Fr.  Pr. 

Associate  with  the  good,  and  yon  will  be 
esteemed  one  of  them.    .S>.  Pr. 

As  some  tall  clifl;  that  lifts  its  awful  form,  / 
Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves 
the  storm,  /  Though  round  its  breast  the 
rolling  clouds  are  spread,  /  Eternal  sunshine 
settles  on  its  head.    Goldsmith. 

As  soon  as  a  man  is  b<»ii  he  liegins  to  die.  SS 
Ger.Pr. 

As  soon  as  beauty  is  sought,  not  from  rdigion 
and  love,  but  for  pleasure,  it  degrades  the 
seeker.    Emerson. 

As  soon  as  the  soul  sees  any  object,  it  stops 
before  that  object.    Emersm, 

Assume  a  virtue,  if  you  have  it  not«    Nam., 

iiL  4. 
Assumpsit — ^An  action  on  a  verbal  promise.    L, 
Assurance  is  two-thirds  of  success.    Gofl.  Pr.  40 
A  state  is  never  greater  than  when  all  its 

superfluous  hands  are  employed  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  public.    Hume. 
A  state  of  violence  cannot  be  perpetual,  or 

disaster  and  ruin  would  be  universal.    Bp. 

Burrut, 
A  statesman  requires  rather  a  large  converse 

with  men.  and  much  intercourseln  Ufe,  than 

deep  study  of  books.    Burke. 
A  stem  discipline  pervades  all  Nature,  which 

is  a  little  cruel  that  it  may  be  very  kind. 

Spenser. 

As  the  births  of  living  creatures  at  first  are  45 

ill-shapen,  so  are  all  innovations,  which  are 

the  births  of  time.    Bacon. 
As  the  first  order  of  wisdom  is  to  know  thyself 

so  the  first  order  of  chari^  is  to  be  sufficient 

for  thyselt    Buskin. 
As  the  fool  thinks,  the  beU  dinks.    Pr. 
As  the  good  man  saith,  so  say  we :  /  As  the 

good  woman  salth,  so  it  must  be.    Pr. 
As  the  husband  is,  the  wife  is:  /  Thou  art 

mated  with  a  clown,  /  And  the  grossness  of 

his  nature  /  Will  have  weight  to  drag  thee 

down.     Tennyson. 

As  the  man  is,  so  is  his  strengtli.    Biile,  80 

As  the  old  cock  crows,  the  young  one  learns. 
Pr, 

As  there  is  no  worldly  gain  without  some  loss, 
so  there  is  no  worldly  loss  without  some  gain. 
Quarlrs. 

As  the  sun  breaks  through  the  darkest  donds,  / 
So  honour  peereth  m  the  meanest  habit. 
Tom.  ofShrew^  iv.  3. 

As  the  youth  lives  in  the  future,  so  the  man 
lives  with  the  past ;  no  one  Imows  rightly 
how  to  live  in  the  present.    Crillparser. 

As  thy  dasrs,  so  shall  thy  strength  lie.    Bible.    66 

A  still,  small  voice.    Bible. 

A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine.    Pr, 

As  to  the  value  of  conversions,  God  alone  can 

judge.    Goethe, 
Astra  castra,  numen  lumen— The  stars  my  camp, 

the  deity  my  light.     M. 
Astraea  reduz — Return  of  the  goddess  of  justice.  30 

A  straight  line  is  the  shortest  in  morals  as 

well  as  in  geometry.    Rahtl. 
A  strange  fil^.     Ten^est^  ii.  a. 
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Astrm  regnnt  hondiies,  aed  rent  astra  Deat-«> 
The  stars  govern  men,  but  God  governs  the  stars. 

A  streanoas  soul  hates  cheap  saccesa,    Emtr* 

SOItm 

A  strong:  memory  is  generally  joined  to  a  weak 
judgment.    Monteugne, 

A  strong  soil  that  has  produced  weeds  may 
be  made  to  produce  wheat  with  far  less 
difficulty  than  it  would  cost  to  make  it  pro- 
duce nothing:.  Colton. 
ft  Astronomy  has  revealed  the  great  truth  that 
the  wliole  nnirerse  is  bound  together  by  one 
aU-perradingr  influence.    Leitck, 

A'  Stuarts  are  no  sib  (related)  to  the  king^ 
(the  family  name  of  the  Scotch  kings  being 
StuartX    Sc.  Pr, 

Astutior  coccytre — More  crafty  than  the  cuckoo 
(who  dqposits  her  eggs  in  another  bird's  nest).  Pr, 

A  subject's  faults  a  subject  may  proclaim,  /  A 
monarch's  errors  are  forbidden  grame.  Cpwper. 

A  substitute  shines  briflrhtly  as  a  kinfl:,  until  a 
JdnST  be  by.    Mer,  ofVen,^  v.  i. 

10  A  sudden  thongrht  strikes  me,  /  Let  us  swear 
an  eternal  friendship.    Canning. 

A  sunbeam  passes  throuirh  pollution  unpol- 
luted.   Euubins, 

A  snrfeit  tii  sweetest  things.  MidL  N.'s  Dreamy 

ii  3. 
As  water  spUt  upon  the  ground,  which  cannot 

be  gathered  up  again.    Bible. 
As  we  advance  in  life,  we  learn  the  limits  of 

our  abilities.    Froude, 

16  As  we  are  born  to  work,  so  others  are  bom  to 
watch  over  tis  while  working.    Goldsmith. 

As  weel  be  oot  o'  the  world  as  oot  o'  the  fashion. 
Sc.  Pr. 

As  wholesome  meat  corrupteth  to  little  worms, 
so  good  forms  and  orders  corrupt  into  a  num- 
ber of  petty  observances.    Bacon, 

As  yet  a  child,  not  yet  a  fool  to  fame,  /  I  lispM 
in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came.    Pope. 

As  you  do  to  others,  eicpect  others  to  do  to 
you.    Pr. 
JO  As  yon  make  your  bed  you  must  lie  on  it.    Pr. 

As  you  sow  ]rou  shall  reap.    Pr. 

A  tale  never  loses  in  the  telling.    Pr, 

A  talisman  that  shall  turn  base  metal  into 
precious*  Nature  acknowledges  not;  but 
a  talisman  to  turn  base  somis  Into  noble, 
Nature  has  given  us ;  and  that  is  a  "philo- 
sopher's stone,"  but  it  b  a  stone  whicn  the 
biulders  refose.    Ruskin, 

A  tfttoas— Groping.    Fr. 
IS  A  tattler  is  worse  than  a  thief.    Pr. 

A  (man  oO  teachable  mind  wiU  hang  about  a 
wise  man's  neck.    Bp.  Patrick. 

At  every  trifle  scorn  to  take  offence ;  /  That 
always  shows  great  pride  or  little  sense. 
Pope. 

At  first  one  omits  writing  for  a  little  while ; 
and  then  one  stays  a  little  while  to  consider 
of  excuses ;  and  at  last  it  nrows  desperate, 
and  one  does  not  write  at  alL    Swift. 

Tt^iO— Reverence,  first  of  all,  the  immortal  gods, 
as  prescribed  by  law.  Pythagoras. 
90  At  the  gates  of  the  forest  the  surprised  man 
of  the  world  is  forced  to  leave  his  city  esti- 
mates of  great  and  small,  wise  and  foolish. 
EmsnoH, 


Atheism  b  rather  in  the  life  than  in  the  heart 
of  man.    Bacon, 

Atheism  leaves  a  man  to  sense,  to  phllooophy. 
to  natural  piety,  to  laws,  to  reputation^  lul 
which  may  be  giddes  to  an  outward  moral 
virtue,  though  religion  were  not ;  but  super- 
stition dismounts  lul  these,  and  erecteth  an 
absolute  monarchy  in  the  minds  of  men. 
Bacon. 

A  thief  knows  a  thie^  as  a  wolf  knows  a  wolf. 
Pr. 

A  thing  b  the  bigger  of  being  shared.  GtuLPr. 

A  thing  b  what  it  is,  only  in  and  by  means  of  tt 

its  limit.    HegcL 
A  thing  b  worth  what  it  can  do  for  you,  not 

what  you  choose  to  pay  for  it.    Ruskin. 


never  /  I'ass  Into 


A  thing  of  beauty  b  a  joy  for  ever ;  £Its  love- 
liness increases ;  it  w" 
nothingness.    Keats. 

A  thing  yon  don't  want  b  dear  at  any  price.  Pr, 
A  thinking  man  b  the  worst  enemy  the  Prince 

of  Darkness  can  have.    Cariyle. 
A  third  interprets  motion,  looks,  and  eyes,  / 10 

At  every  word  a  reputation  dies.    Pope, 
A  thorn  b  a  changed  bud.    T.  Lynch, 
A  thorough-paced  antiquary  not  only  remem- 
bers what  others  have  thought  proper  to 
forget,  but  he  abo  forgets  what  otners  think 
proper  to  rememl>er.    Colton, 

A  thousand  jrears  scarce  serve  to  form  a  state ; 

/  An  hour  may  lay  it  In  the  dust.    Byron, 
A  thread  will  tie  an  honest  man  better  than  a 

rope  will  do  a  rogue.    Sc,  Pr. 
A  threatened  blow  b  seldom  given.    Pr»  iS 

A  threefold  cord  b  not  quickly  broken.  Bible, 
A  thrill  passes  through  all  men  at  the  recep- 
tion ot  a  new  truth,  or  at  the  performance 
of  a  great  action,  which  comes  out  of  the 
heart  of  nature.  .  .  .  By  the  necessity  of  our 
constitution,  a  certain  enthusiasm  attends 
the  individual's  consciousness  of  tiiat  Divine 
presence.  Emerson. 
At  ingenlum  ingens  /  Inculto  Utet  hoc  sub 
corpore — Yet  under  this  rude  exterior  lies  con* 
cealed  a  mighty  genius.    Hor, 

At  no  age  should  a  wmnan  be  allowed  to 
govern  nerseif  as  she  pleases.    H.  Maim. 

A  tocherless  dame  sits  lang  at  hame.    Sc.  Pr.  M 

A  toom  (empty)  pantry  maks  a  thriftless  guid- 
wife.    Sc.  Pr. 

A  tort  et  k  travers— Without  consideration ;  at 
random.    Fr. 

A  toute  force — With  all  one's  force.    Fr, 

A  toute  seigneur  tout  honnenr— Let  every  one 
have  his  due  honour.    Fr.  Pr, 

At  pulchrum  est  dlgito  monstrari  et  dicier  hie  M 
est — Yet  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  be  pointed  at  with 
the  finger  and  have  it  said,  This  is  he  1    Persius, 

Atque  in  re^e  tamen  pater  est— And  yet  in  the 
king  there  is  the  father.    Ovid, 

Atqui  vultus  erat  multa  et  praedara  minantis 
— And  yet  you  had  the  look  of  one  that  promised 
(///.  threatened)  many  fine  things.    Hor. 

A  trade  of  barbarians.    Napoleon  on  war, 

A  tragic  farce.    Lille. 

A  travelled  man  has  leave  to  lie.    Pr,  60 

A  traveller  of  taste  at  once  perceives  that  the 
wise  are  polite  all  the  world  over,  but  that 
foob  are  only  polite  at  home.    Goldsmith. 

A  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit    Pr, 
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Atria,  regum  hominibos  plena  tant,  amicia 
vacua — The  courts  of  kings  are  fnll  of  men, 
empty  of  friends.    Stm 

AtrocitatU  mansaetndo  est  remedimn — Gentle- 
ness is  the  antidote  for  cruelty.    Phttdr. 

A  true-bred  merchant  is  the  best  gentleman 
in  the  nation.    De/be. 

A  true  firenios  may  be  known  by  tliis  sign,  that 
the  dunces  are  all  in  confederacy  against 
him,    S%vi/t. 
6    A  true  man  hates  no  one.    Na^Uon, 

A  truly  great  genius  will  be  the  first  to  pre- 
scribe limits  for  its  own  eaertions.  Brvugkaw, 

A  truth  /  Looks  freshest  in  the  fashion  of  the 
day.     Tennysotu 

A  truth  to  an  age  that  has  rejected  and 
trampled  on  it,  is  not  a  word  of  peace,  but  a 
sword.     Henry  George.  I 

At  spes  non  fracta— Yet  hope  is  not  broken.    Af. 

10  Attempts  at  reform,  when  they  fail,  strengthen 

despotism;   as  he  that  struggles  tightens 

those  cords  he  does  not  succeed  in  breaking. 

Colton, 

Attempt  the  end.  and  nerer  stand  to  doubt ;  / 
Notmng's  so  nard,  but  search  will  find  it 
out.    nerrick. 

Attendee  ^  la  nuit  pour  dire  que  le  jour  a  ^t^ 
beau — Wait  till  night  before  saying  that  the 
day  has  been  fine.    />.  Pr» 

Attention  makes  the  genius;  all  learning, 
fancy,  and  science  depend  on  it.    Wiltmott. 

At  the  sight  of  a  man  we  too  say  to  ourselyes, 
Letusbew<w.  Awiel. 
If  At  thirty,  man  suspects  himself  a  fool,  /  Knows 
it  at  lorty,  and  reforms  his  plan.  /  At  fifty, 
chides  his  infamous  delay.  /  Pushes  his  pru- 
dent purpose  to  resolve.  /  Resolves— and  re- 
resolves  ;  then  dies  the  same.    Young. 

At  twenty  years  of  age,  the  will  reigns ;  at 
thirty,  the  wit ;  and  at  forty,  the  judgment. 
GrtUtem. 

A  tu  hiio,  bnen  nombre  y  ofido— To  your  son 
a  good  name  and  a  trade.    .S/.  /'r. 

A  tntti  non  si  adatta  una  sola  scarpa-~One 
shoe  does  not  fit  every  foot.    //.  /  V. 

At  vindictum    bonnm  vita   jucundius    ipsa. 
Nempe  hoc  indoctl — But  revenge  is  a  blessing 
sweeter  than  life  itself ;  so  rude  men  feel.    Juv. 
flO  At  whose  siffht  all  the  stars  /  Hide  theh:  dimin- 
ished heaos.    Atiit/m, 

Au  bon  droit— By  good  righL    Fr. 

Au  bout  de  son  Latin — At  his  wit's  end  (//'/.  at 
the  end  of  his  Latin^    Fr, 

Au  bout  du  compte— After  the  close  of  the  ac- 
count ;  after  alL    Fr, 

Auch  aus  entwfilkter  Hdhe  /  Kann  der  zundende 
Donner  schlagen ;  /  Darum  in  deinen  froh- 
lichen  Tugen  /  Fiirchte  des  Unglucks  tiick- 
ische  NaJSe  —  Even  out  of  a  cloudless  heaven 
the  flaming  thunderbolt  may  strike ;  therefore  in 
thy  days  ^  joy  have  a  fear  of  the  spiteful  neigh- 
bourhood of  misfortune.  Schiller. 
SSAuch  Bficher  haben  ihr  Erlebtes,  das  ihnen 
nicht  entzogen  werden  kann  — Even  books 
have  their  lifetime,  of  which  no  one  can  deprive 
them.    Goethe, 

Auch  das  Sch6ne  muss  sterben— Even  what  is 
beautiful  must  die.    Schiller. 

Auch  der  Ldwe  muss  sich  vor  der  MUcke 
wehren  —  Even  the  lion  has  to  defend  itself 
against  flies.    Ger^  Fr, 


Auch  die  Gerecfatigkeit  triigt  eine  Biade,  / 
Und  scliliesst  die  Augen  jedem  Blendwn 
an — Even  Justice  wears  a  bandage,  and  shuts 
her  eyes  on  everything  deceptive.    Goethe. 

Auch  die  Kultur.  die  alle  Welt beleckt,  /Hat  anf 
den  Teufel  sich  erstreckt— Culture,  which  has 
licked  all  the  world  into  shape,  has  reached  even 
the  devil.    Goethe. 

Auch  die  Kunst  ist  Himmelsgabe,  /  Borgt  sie  SO 
gleich  von  ird'scher  Glut— Art  is  a  gift  of 
Heaven,  yet  does  it  borrow  its  fire  from  earthly 
passion.    SchilUr. 

Auch  ein  Haar  hat  setnen  Schatten— Even  a 
hair  casts  its  shadow.    Ger.  Fr. 

Auch  fur  die  rauhe  Brust  giebt's  Augenblicke  / 
Wo  dunkle  MsLchte  Melodien  wecken— Even 
the  rude  breast  has  moments  in  which  dark 
powers  awaken  melodies.    K5mer. 

Auch  ich  war  ein  Jtlngling  mit  lockigedi 
Haar,  /  An  Mut  und  an  Hoffiiungen  relch— 
I  too  was  once  a  youth  with  curly  locks,  rich  in 
courage  and  in  hopes.    Lortzing. 

Auch  ich  war  in  Arkadien  geboren,  /  Und  ward 
daraus  entfuhrt  vom  neimschen  Gliicke.  /  Ist 
hier  der  Riickweg?  fragt'  ich  jede  Brficke,  / 
Der  Bingang  hier  ?  fragt'  ich  an  alien  Thoren 
— I  too  was  bom  in  Arcadia,  and  was  lured  nway 
by  envious  Fortune.  "Is  this  the  way  back? 
asked  I  at  every  bridge-way;  "This  the  en- 
trance?" asked  I  at  every  portal.     RUckert. 

Auch  in  der  That  ist  Raum  fiir  Ueberlegung—  SS 
Even  in  the  moment  of  action  there  is  room  for 
consideration.     G  ttht. 

Auch  was  Geschriebenes  forderst  du,  Pedant  ?  / 
Hast  du  noch  keinen  Mann,  nicht  Mannes- 
Wort  gekannt? — Dost  thou,  O  pedant,  require 
something  written  too?  Hast  tnou  never  yet 
known  a  man,  not  word  of  roan  ?    Faust. 

Au  courant— Perfectly  acquainted  with.    Fr. 

Auctor  pretiosa  facit — The  giver  makes  the  gift 
valuable.    M, 

Aucto  splendore  resnrgo— I  rise  again  with 
access  of  splendour.    M. 

Aucun  chemin  de  fleurs  ne  conduit  a  la  gloire  10 

— No  path  of  flowers  conducts  to  glory.    Z« 
Font, 

Audada  pro  muro  babetur — Daring  is  regarded 
as  a  wall.    Sallust. 

Audacter  calumniare,  semper  aliquid  haeret— 
Calumniate  boldly,  always  some  of  it  sticks. 
Bacon. 

Audacter  et  sincere— Boldly  and  heartily.    Af. 

Audaz  ad  omnia  fosntina,  cjuae  vel  amat  vei 
odit — A  woman,  when  she  either  loves  or  hates, 
w^ill  dare  anything.    Fr, 

Audaz  omnia  perpeti  /  Gens  humana  ruit  per  45 
vetitum  et  nefas— Daring  to  face  all  hardships 
the  human  race  dashes  through  every  human 
and  divine  restraint,     //or. 

Aude  allonid  brevibus  Gyaris  et  carcere  dig- 
num,  /  Si  vis  esse  aliquis — Dare  to  do  some- 
thing worthy  of  transportation  and  imprisonment, 
if  you  wish  to  be  somebody.    Juv. 

Audendo  magnus  tegitur  timor— Great  fear  is 
concealed  under  daring.     Lucan. 

Audentes  Fortnna  juvat— Fortune  favours  the 
brave.     I  'rrg. 

Au  dernier  les  os— For  the  last  the  bones.  Fr. 
Fr. 

Aude  sapere — Dare  to  be  wise.  M 

Au  d^sespoir— In  despair.    Fr, 
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Audi  alteram  partem^Hear  the  other  party; 
hear  both  sides.    /..  Max. 

Audiatur  et  altera  para— Let  the  other  side  also 
have  a  hearing.    Sen, 

Antfio  ted  taceo — I  hear,  but  say  nothing.    M. 

Audita  querela— The  complaint  having  been  in- 
vestigated.   L. 
i    Anditque  vocatua  Apollo — And  Apollo  hears 
when  invoked.     /  'ir^. 

Andi,  Tide,  tace,  si  vis  Tirere  in  pace— Use  your 
ears  and  eyes,  but  hold  your  tongue,  if  you  would 
live  in  peace. 

An  fait— Expert ;  skilful    Fr, 

Aiif  dem  Grand  dea  Glaubenmeeres  /  Liegt  die 
Perle  der  Erkenntniss :  Heil  dem  Taucher, 
der  rie  lindet — At  the  bottom  of  the  faith-sea 
lies  the  pearl  of  knowledge;  happy  the  diver 
that  finds  it.    BodenstedL 

Anf  den  Bergen  ist  Freibeit— On  the  mountains 
is  freedom.    Schiller* 

10  Anf  die  warnenden  Symptome  sieht  keln 
M ensch,  anf  die  Schmeiclielnden  und  Ver- 
sprechenden  allein  ist  die  Aufmerksamkeit 
grerichtet — To  the  warning  word  no  man  has 
retpect,  only  to  the  flattenng  and  promising  is 
his  attention  directed.     Goethe, 

Anf  Dinge,  (Ue  nicht  mehr  zu  iuidern  sind,  / 
Muss  auch  kein  Blick  zuriick  mehr  fallen  1 
Was  /  Gethan  ist,  ist  gethan  und  bleibt's— 
On  things  which  are  no  more  to  be  changed  a  back- 
ward gumce  must  be  no  longer  cast !  What  is 
done  is  done,  and  so  remains.    Schiller. 

Anf  ebnem  Bodcn  straucheln  ist  ein  Schers,  / 
Ein  Fehltritt  sturst  vom  Gipfel  dich  herab— 
To  stumble  on  a  level  surface  is  matter  of  jest ; 
by  a  false  step  on  a  height  you  are  hurled  to  the 
ground.    Goelhe. 

Auferimur  cultu :  gemmis  auroque  teguntur  / 
Omnia;  pars  minima  est  ipsa  pnella  sui — 
Dress  deceives  us :  jewels  ano  gola  hide  every- 
thing :  the  girl  herself  is  the  least  part  of  herself. 
Ovid. 

Anfgreschoben  ist  nicht  aufgehoben— Postponed 
is  not  abandoned.    Ger.  Pr. 
1ft  Anfkljirung — lUumintsm.    Gtr* 
An  food— To  the  bottom.    Fr. 

Anfrichtig  zn  sein  kann  ich  versprechen ;  un- 
parteiisch  an  sein  aber  nicht — I  can  pro- 
mise to  be  candid,  but  not  to  be  impartial. 
Goetht. 

Anf  Teufel  reimt  der  Zweifel  nur ;  /  Da  bin  ich 
recfat  am  Platze— Only  Zweifel  (doubt)  rhymes 
to  Teufel  (devil) ;  here  am  I  quite  at  home.  The 
Sceptic  in  ^'FoMtt:' 

Auf  Wind  und  Meer  gebautes  Gliick  ist 
schwankend — The  fortune  is  insecure  that  is 
at  the  mercy  of  wind  and  wave.  Gntzk<nv. 
SO  Attgic  doacas  purgare — ^To  cleanse  the  Augean 
stables,  />.,  achieve  an  arduous  and  disagreeable 
work.     Sen. 

Angnsto  felidor,  Trajano  mellor— A  more  fortu- 
nate man  than  Augustus,  and  a  more  excellent 
than  Trajan.    Eutrop. 

Aujonrd'hui  mari6,  demain  marri— To-day  mar- 
ned,  to-morrow  marred.    Fr.  Pr. 

Asia  regis — ^The  court  of  the  king. 

Anld  folk  are  twice  bairns.    Sc.  Pr. 
Oft  Anld  Nature  swears  the  lovely  dears,  /  Her 
noblest  work  she  classes,  O ;  /  Her  'prentice 
ban'  she  tried  on  man,  /  An'  then  she  made 
the  lasses,  O.    Bums, 


Att  nouveau  tout  est  bean— Everything  is  fine 
that  is  n#wr.     Fr.  Pr. 

Att  pis  aller-~At  the  worst.    Fr. 

An  plaisir  fort  de  Dieu— By  the  all-powerful  will 
ofGod.    M. 

Aura  popularis— Popular  favour  (///.  breece). 

Aurea  mediocritas— The  golden  mean.  SO 

Anrea  nunc  vere  sunt  saecula ;  plurimus  auro  / 
Venit  hpnos :  auro  conciliatur  amor — The  age 
we  live  in  is  the  true  age  of  gold ;  by  gold  men 
attain  to  the  highest  honour,  and  win  even  love 
iL«!el£    Ox'id. 

Aureo  plscari  hamo— To  fish  with  a  golden  hook. 

An  reste — For  the  resL    Fr, 

An  revoir — Farewell  till  we  meet  again.    Fr. 

Ami  sacra  fames — ^The  accursed  lust  of  gold,  dff 

Auro  loquente  nihil  pollet  quaevis  ratio— When 
gold  speaks,  no  reason  the  least  avails.    Pr, 

Aurora  mnsis  amlca— Aurora  is  friendly  to  the 
Muses.     Pr, 

Aus  dem  Gebet  erwachst  des  Geistes  Sieg— 
It  is  from  prayer  that  the  spirit's  victory  springs. 
SchilUf^wh. 

Aus  dem  Kleinsten  setat  /  Sich  Grosses  zu- 
sammen  zuletzt,  /Und  keins  darf  fehlen  von 
alien,  /  Wenn  nicht  das  Ganze  soil  fallen- 
Out  of  the  smallest  a  great  is  at  length  com- 
posed, and  none  of  all  can  fail,  unless  the  whole 
IS  fated  to  break  up.     RUckert, 

Aus  dem  Leben  heraus  sind  der  Wege  drel  40 
dir  geoffiiet,  /  Zum  Ideale  iiihrt  einer,  der 
andre  zum  Tod — Two  ways  are  open  for  thee 
out  of  life ;  one  conducts  to  the  ideal,  the  other 
to  death.    Schiller. 

Aus  der  Jugendzelt,  aus  der  Jujrendzeit  / 
Klingt  em  l^ied  mir  immerdar,  /  O  wie  liegt 
so  weit,  O  wie  liegt  so  weit,  /  Was  mem 
einst  war— Out  of  youth-time,  out  of  youth-time 
sounds  a  lay  of  mine  ever ;  O  how  so  far  oflf  lies, 
how  so  far  oflT  lies,  what  once  was  mine !  Rikkert. 

Aus  der  schlechtesten  Hand  kann  Wahrheit 
noch  maLchtig  wirken;  /  Bei  dem  Schonen 
allein  macht  das  Gefass  den  Gehalt— Tnitli 
may  work  mightily  though  in  the  hand  of  the 
sorriest  instrument ;  in  the  case  of  the  beautiful 
alone  the  casket  constitutes  the  jewel  {lit.  the 
vessel  makes  the  content^    Schiller. 

Aus  derselben  Ackerkrume  /  Wiichst  das  Un- 
kraut  wie  die  Blume  /  tind  das  Unkraut 
macht  sich  breit— Out  of  the  same  garden- 
mould  ^rows  the  weed  as  the  flower,  and  the  weed 
flaunts  Itself  abroad.    Bodenstedt. 

A  tisefiil  trade  is  a  mine  of  gold.    Pr. 

A  useless  life  is  an  early  death.    Goethe.  4ft 

Aus  grauser  Tiefe  tiitt  das  H6he  kiihn  hervor;  / 
Aus  harter  Hiille  kiimpft  die  Tugend  sich 
hervor ;  /  Der  Schmerz  ist  die  Geburt  der 
hohern  Naturen— Out  of  a  horrible  depth  the 
height  steps  boldly  forth :  out  of  a  hond^  shell 
virtue  fights  its  way  to  the  light ;  pain  is  the 
birth  (medium)  of  the  higher  natures.     'Jietlgc. 

Aus  jedem  Punkt  im  Kreis  zur  Mitte  geht  ein 
Ste|;.  /  Vom  fernsten  Irrtum  selbst  zu  Gott 
zuriick  ein  Weg— There  is  a  way  from  every 
point  in  a  circle  to  the  centre ;  from  the  farthest 
error  there  b  a  way  back  to  God  Himself. 
Rilckert. 

Aus  Massigkeit  entspringt  ein  reines  Glfick— 
Out  of  moderation  a  pure  happiness  springs. 
Gcethe, 
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Anspicinm  meliorls  seri— The  pledge  of  happier 
times.    M.  • 

Aassit6t  dit,  auMitdt  ikit— No  sooner  said  than 
done.    Fr. 

Ans  unflreleflrten  Eiem  werden  siMlt  jimve 
Hiihner— Chickens  ore  long  in  coming  out  of 
unlaid  eggs.    Gcr.  Pr, 

Ausat  est  vana  contenmere — He  dared  to  scorn 
vain  fears. 

d  Attt  amat,  aat  edit  mnlier ;  nil  eat  tertiom— A 
woman  either  loves  or  hates ;  there  is  no  altcma* 
tive.  Pub.  Syr. 
Autant  chemine  nn  homme  en  un  jour  qu'un 
limafon  en  cent  ans—  A  man  travels  as  far  in  a 
day  as  a  snail  in  a  hundred  years.     Fr,  Pr. 

Autant  depend  chiche  que  largre,  et  Ji  la  fin 
plus  davantag^e — Niggard  spends  as  much  as 
generous,  and  in  the  end  a  good  deal  more. 
Fr,  Pr. 

Autant  en  em[^rte  le  vent — All  idle  talk  (/i/. 
so  much  the  wmd  carries  away).    Fr.  Pr. 

Autant  p^che  celui  que  tient  le  sac  que  celui 
qui  met  dedans— He  is  as  guilty  who  holds  the 
bag  as  he  who  puts  in.     Fr.  Pr, 

10  Autant  vaut  rhomme  comme  il  s|estime — A 
man  is  rated  by  others  as  he  rates  himselC    Fr, 
Pr. 
Aut  bibat,  aat  abeat — Either  drink  or  go. 

Ant  Caesar  aut  nihil— Either  Cesar  or  nobody. 
M.  ^Cetsar  Borgia, 

Authority,  not  majority.    StakL 
Authors  alone,  with  more  than  sava^  ra^e,  / 
Unnatural  war  with  brother  authors  wage. 

ChurchiU. 

15  Authors  are  martyrs,  witnesses  to  the  truth, 
or  else  nothing^.    Carlylt, 

Authors  may  be  divided  Into  falling:  stars, 
planets,  and  fixed  stars:  the  first  have  a 
momentary  effect;  the  second,  a  much 
longer  duration;  and  the  third  are  un- 
chanareable.  possess  their  own  lig^htt  and 
shine  for  ail  time.    Schopenhauer. 

Aut  insanit  homo,  aut  versus  iadt— The  man 
is  either  mad,  or  he  is  making  verses.    Hor. 

Aut  non  tentaria,  aut  pcdice  —  Either  don't 
attempt  it,  or  go  through  with  it.    Ovid. 

Auto-da-f6 — ^An  act  of  faith ;  a  name  applied  to 
certain  proceedings  of  the  Inquisition  connected 
with  the  burning  of  heretics. 

flO  'Avrdf  10a— He  himself  said  it ;  s>x/  dixit, 

Aut  prodesse  volunt  aut  delectare  poets- 
Poets  wish  either  to  profit  or  to  please.    Hor, 

Autrefois  acquis — ^Acquitted  before.    Fr, 

Aut  re^em  aut  fatuum  nasci  oportere  — A 
man  ought  to  be  bom  either  a  king  or  a  fooL 
Pr.  in  Sen, 

Autre  temps,  autres  moenrs — Other  times,  other 
fashions.    Fr.  Pr. 

IS  Aut  vincere  aut  mori — Either  to  conquer  or  die. 

Aut  virtus  nomen  inane  est,  /  Aut  decus  et 
pretium  recte  petit  experiens  vir  —  Either 
virtue  is  an  empty  name,  or  the  man  of  enter- 
prise justly  aims  at  honour  and  reward.    H^r, 

Aux  armes— To  arms.    Fr, 

Aux  grands  maux  les  grands  rem^des — Despe- 
rate maladies  require  desperate  remedies.  Fr,  Pr, 

Auxllium  ab  alto— Help  from  above.    M, 

MAuxilium  meum  a  Domino~-My  help  cometh 
from  the  Lord.    A/. 


Avant  propos— Prefatory  matter.    Fr, 

Avaler  des  cocdeuvres— To  put  up  with  abase 
{lit,  swallow  snakes).    Fr. 

A  valiant  and  brave  soldier  seeks  rather  to 
preserve  one  citiaen  than  to  destroy  a  thou- 
sand enemies.    Scipio,' 

Avancez — Advance.    Fr, 

Avarice  has  ruined  more  men  than  proditrality.  9S 

Co/ton, 

Avarus,  nisi  cum  moritnr,  nil  recte  facit— A 
miser  does  nothing  right  except  when  he  dies. 
Pr. 

Avec  un  Si  on  mettrait  Paris  dans  une  bou- 
teille— With  an  "if"  one  might  put  Paris  in  a 
bottle.    Fr.  Pr. 

A  verbis  ad  verbera — From  words  to  blows. 

A  verse  may  find  him  who  a  sermon  flies,  / 
And  turn  deli^rht  into  a  sacrifice.     George 

Herbert. 

A  very  excellent  piece  of  villany.    Tit,  Andron.,  10 

ii.  3. 
A  very  good  woman  may  make  but  a  paltry 

man.    Po/e. 

A  veste  logorata  poco  fede  vien  prestata— A 

shabby  coat  finds  small  credit.     //.  Pr. 

A  vinculo  matrimonii — From  the  bond  or  tie  of 
marriage. 

A  virtuous  name  is  the  sole  precious  grood  for 
which  queens  and  peasants  wives  must  con- 
test tO£:ether.    Schiiier. 

Avise  la  fin — Consider  the  end.    Fr,  tf 

Avito  viret  honore — He  flourishes  with  inherited 
honours.    M, 

Avoid  the  evil,  and  It  will  avoid  thee.  CaeL 
Pr. 

A  volenti— At  will    Fr, 

A  votre  sant^ — To  >'our  health.    Fr. 

A  wee  bush  is  better  than  nae  bieid  (shelter^  fO 

Se.  Pr. 
A  weeUbred  dog  graes  oot  when  he  sees  them 

preparingr  to  kick  him  oot.    Sc.  Pr, 

A  well-bred  man  is  always  sociable  and  com- 
plaisant.   Mouteugne. 

A  well-cultivated  mind  is,  so  to  say,  made  up 
of  all  the  minds  of  the  centuries  preceding. 
FontcntlU. 

A  well-ffovemed  appetite  is  a  great  part  of 

liberty.    Sen. 
A  weli-written  life  is  almost  as  rare  as  a  well*  M 

spent  one.    Carlyie. 

A  wicked  fellow  is  the  most  pious  when  he 
takes  to  it  He'll  beat  you  all  in  piety. 
Johnson. 

A  wilful  man  must  have  his  way.    Pr. 

A  willintr  mind  makes  a  light  foot.    Pr, 

A  wise  man  gets  leamli^  firae  them  that  hae 
nane.    Sc.  Pr, 

A  wise  man  is  never  less  alone  than  when  00 
alone.    Pr. 

A  wise  man  is  strongr ;  yea»  a  man  of  know- 
ledge increaseth  strength.    Bible. 

A  wise  man  neither  suffers  himself  to  be  gov- 
erned, nor  attempts  to  govern  others.  La 
Bruyirt. 

A  wise  man  should  have  money  in  his  head, 
but  not  in  his  heart.    Swift. 

A  wise  man  will  make  more  opportunities  than 
he  finds.    Bacon. 
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A  wise  phyndan,  skiU'd  our  wounds  to  heal,  / 
Is  more  than  armies  to  the  public  weal. 
Pope, 

A  wise  scepticism  is  the  first  attribute  of  a 
good  critic.    Lowell. 

A  wise  writer  does  not  rereal  himself  here 
and  there,  but  ererywhere.    Lowell. 

A  witless  heed  (head)  mak's  weary  feet.  Sc.  Pr. 
f    A  wit  with  dnnces,  and  a  dunce  with  wits. 
Pope 
A  wolf  in  sheep's  dothinfir*    Pr. 

A  woman  conceals  what  she  does  not  know. 
Pr. 

A  woman  has  two  smiles  that  an  angrel  might 
envy :  the  smile  that  accepts  the  lover  before 
the  words  are  uttered,  and  the  smile  that 
liff-hts  on  the  first-bom  baby,  and  assures  It 
of  a  mother's  love.    Haliburton. 

A  woman  in  love  is  a  very  poor  judge  of  char- 
acter.   J.  G.  Hollaml. 
10  A  woman  moved  is  like  a  fountain  troubled,  / 
Muddy,  ill-seeming,  thick,  bereft  of  beauty. 
Tom.  ofSh.^  V.  3. 

A  woman's  friendship  borders  more  dosely  on 

love  than  a  man's.    Coleridge. 
A  woman's  head  is  always  influenced  by  her 

heart ;  but  a  man's  heart  is  always  influenced 

by  his  head.    Lady  Blessington. 

A  woman  sometimes  scorns  what  best  con- 
tents her.     Txwf  Gent,  ofVer.^  iti.  x. 

A  woman's  whole  life  is  a  history  of  the  affec- 
tions.    W.  Irving. 
IS  A  word  and  a  stone  let  go  cannot  be  recalled. 
Pr. 

A  word  from  a  friend  is  doubly  enjoyable  in 
dark  days.    Goethe. 

A  word  once  vulgarised  can  never  be  rehabili* 
tated.    Lowell. 

A  word  sooner  wounds  than  heals.    Goethe. 

A  word  spoken  in  season,  at  the  right  moment, 
is  the  mother  of  ages.    Carlyle. 
SO  A  word  spoken  in  due  season,  how  good  is  it? 
BUU. 

A  work  of  real  merit  finds  favour  at  last.  A. 
B.  AUott. 

A  world  all  sincere,  a  bdieving  world ;  the  like 
has  been ;  the  like  will  again  be->-cannot  help 
being.    CarlyU, 

A  world  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  m  the  bush. 
Jumets**n, 

A  world  this  in  wliich  much  is  to  be  done,  and 
littie  to  be  known.    Goethe. 
!•  A  wora-ont  sinner  b  sometimes  found  to  make 
the  best  declaimer  against  sin.    Lamb. 

A  worthless  man  will  always  remain  worth- 
less, and  a  little  mind  will  not,  by  daily 
intercourse  with  great  minds,  become  an 
Inch  greater.    Goethe. 

A  wounded  spirit  who  can  bear  ?    Bible. 

A  wound  never  heals  so  well  that  the  scar 
cannot  be  seen.    Dan.  Pr, 

A  wreck  on  shore  is  a  beacon  at  sea.  Dut.  Pr. 
10  A  wretched  soul,  bruised  with  adversity,  /  We 
bid  be  quiet  when  we  hear  it  cry ;  /  But  were 
we  burdoed  with  lllce  weight  of  pain,  /  As 
much,  or  more,  we  should  ourselves  com- 
plain.   Com.  of  Errorty  it  x. 

Ay,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where ;  / 
To  lie  in  cold  obstruction  and  to  rot,  Meas. 
/or  yfeas,f  iiL  z. 


Aye  free,  afi^han'  ywa  story  tell,  when  wi'  a 
bosom  crony ;  /  But  still  keep  something  to 
yoursel'  /  Ye  scarcely  tell  to  ony.    Bums. 

Aye  in  a  hurry,  and  aye  ahint    Sc.  Pr. 

Ay,  every  inch  a  king.    King  Lear^  iv.  6. 

Ay  me  I  for  aught  that  ever  I  could  read.  /I 

Could  ever  hear  by  tale  or  history,  /  Toe 

course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth. 

J\Iid.  N.  's  Dream f  i.  i. 
Aymez  loyauttf— Love  loyalty.    M. 
A  young  man  idle,  an  old  man  needy.    //.  Pr. 
Ay,  sir,  to  be  honest  as  this  world  goes,  is  to 

be  one^^man  picked  out  of  two  thousand. 

Ham.^  ii.  a. 


B. 


Bachelor, 


achelor.    a    peacock;     betrothed,   a    lion; 
wedded,  an  ass.    Sp.  Pr. 

"Bad  company,"  muttered  the  thief,  as  he  10 
stepped  to  tne  gallows  between  the  hang- 
man and  a  monk.    Dut.  Pr. 

Bad  is  by  its  very  nature  negative,  and  can 
do  notning;  whatsoever  enables  us  to  do 
anjTthing,  is  by  its  very  nature  good.  Car* 
lyU, 

Bad  laws  are  the  worst  sort  of  tyranny. 
Burke. 

Bad  men  excuse  their  faults ;  good  men  will 
leave  them.    Benjonson. 

Bal  abound — A  subecripcion  ball.    Fr, 

Bal  champ^tre — A  country  balL    Fr.  45 

Ballon  d'essai— A  balloon  sent  up  to  ascertain  the 
direction  of  the  wind ;  any  test  of  public  feeling. 
Fr. 

Banish  the  canker  of  ambitious  thoughts,    a 

Hen.  VLf  L  2. 
Bankrupt  of  life,  yet  prodigal  of  ease.   Dryden. 

Barba  bagnata  h  mezza  rasa— A  beard  well 

lathered  is  half  shaved.     //.  Pr. 
Barbc  tenus  sapientes — Wise  as  far  as  the  beard  60 

goes.    Pr. 
Barbarism  is  no  longer  at  oiu-  frontiers ;  it  lives 

side  by  side  with  us.    Atniel. 
Barbarism  b  the  non-appreciation  of  what  b 

excellent.    Goethe. 
Barbarus  hie  ego  sum,  quia  non  intelligor  ulli 

— I  am  a  barbarian  here,  for  no  one  luderstands 

what  I  say.    Ovid, 
Barbouillage— Scribbling.    Fr. 
Barking  dogs  seldom  bite.    Pr,  U 

Bas  bleu — A  blue-stocking.    Fr. 

Base  envy  withers  at  another's  joy,  /  And  liates 

that  excellence  it  cannot  reach.     Thomson. 
Base  in  kind,  and  bom  to  be  a  slave.    Cowper, 

Base  men,  being  in  love,  have  then  a  nobility 
in  their  natures  more  than  b  native  to  them. 
Othello^  ii.  x. 

Base  soub  have  no  faith  in  great  men.    Rous'  61 
seau. 

Bashfulness  b  an  ornament  to  youth,  but  a 
reproach  to  old  age.    Arist. 

Bashfulness  b  but  the  passage  from  one 
season  of  life  to  another.    Bp.  Hunt. 

Basis  virtutum  constantia — Constancy  is  the 
basis  of  all  the  virtues.     At. 

Battering  the  gates  of  heaven  with  storms  ol 
I     prayer,     Tennyson, 
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Battle's  magnificent^  stem  array.    Byntn, 

Be  a  Dhilosopher ;  but,  amidst  all  your  philo- 
sophy, be  still  a  man.    Hume. 

Beard  was  never  the  true  standard  of  brains. 
Fuller, 

Bear  one  another's  burdens.    St.  Paul. 

5  Bear  wealth,  poverty  will  bear  itself.    Pr. 

Be  a  sinner  and  sin  manfully  (fortiterX  but 
believe  and  rejoice  in  Christ  more  manfully 
still.     Luther  to  MfloMckthon. 

Be  as  you  would  seem  to  be.    Pr. 

Beatae  memoriae — Of  blessed  memory. 

Beati  monocuU  in  regione  caecorum— Blessed 
are  the  one-eyed  among  those  who  are  blind. 
Pr, 

lOBeatus  ille  qui  procul  negotiis,  /  Ut  prisca 
gens  mortauum,  /  Patema  rura  oobus  ezer- 
cet  suis,  /  Solutns  omni  foenore — Happy  the 
man  who.  remote  from  busy  life,  is  content,  like 
the  primitive  race  of  mortals,  to  plough  hu 
paternal  lands  with  his  own  oxen,  freed  from 
all  borrowing  and  lending.     Hor. 

Beaucoup  de  m^moire  et  pen  de  jngement—  A 

retentive  memory  and  little  judgment.     Fr.  Pr. 

Beau  id^al — Ideal  excellence,  or  one's  conception 

of  perfection  in  anything.    Fr. 
Beau  monde — The  fashionable  world.    Fr. 

Beauts  et  foUe  sent  souvent  en  compagme — 
Beauty  and  folly  go  often  together.    Fr.  Pr. 

U  Beauties  in  vain  their  pretty  eyes  may  roll ;  / 
Charms  strike  the  sight,  but  merit  vnns  the 
soul.    Pope. 

Beautiful  it  is  to  understand  and  know  that 
a  thought  did  never  yet  die ;  that  as  thou, 
the  originator  thereof,  hast  gathered  it  ana 
created  it  from  the  whole  past,  so  thou  wilt 
transmit  to  the  whole  future.    CarlyU. 

Beauty  blemished  once,  for  over's  lost.  Shake- 
speare. 

Beauty  can  afford  to  laugh  at  distinctions ;  it 

is  itself  the  greatest  distinction.    Bovee. 
Beauty  carries  its  dower  in  its  face.    Dan,  Pr. 

flO  Beauty  depends  more  on  the  movement  of  the 
face  than  the  form  of  the  features.  Mrs. 
HalL 

Beauty  doth  varnish  age,  as  if  new-bom,  / 
And  gives  the  cratch  toe  cradle's  infancy.  / 
O,  'tis  the  sun  that  maketh  all  things  shine. 
Loves  Vs.  Lostt  iv.  3. 

Beauty  draws  us  with  a  single  hair.    Pope. 

Beauty  is  a  good  letter  of  introduction.  Ger.  Pr. 

Beauty  is  a  hovering,  shining,  shadowy  form, 

the  outline   of  wmch  no  definition  holds. 

Goethe. 
86  Beauty  is  an  all-pervading  presence.  Channing. 
Beauty  is  a  patent  of  nobility.    G.  Schwab. 
Beauty  is  as  summer  fruits,  which  are  easy  to 

corrupt  and  cannot  last.    Bneou, 

Beauty  is  a  witch,  /  Against  whose  charms 

faith  melteth  into  blood.    Much  ^tt'o,  ii.  x. 
Beauty  is  bought  by  judgment  of  the  eye,  /  Not 

utter'd  by  base  sale  of  chapmen's  tongues. 

Love's  L's.  Lostt  ii*  z> 
80Beau^  is  but  a  vain   and  doubtful   good. 

Shakespeare. 

Beauty  is  everywhere  a  right  welcome  guest 
Goethe. 

Beauty  is  never  a  delusion.    Hnwth^tme. 

Beauty  is  the  flowering  of  virtue.    Gr.  Pr. 


Beauty  is  the  liighest  principle  and  the  highest 
aim  of  art.    Goethe. 

Beauty  is  the  pilot  of  the  young  souL   Emersott,  IS 

Beautv  is  the  purgation  of  superfluities. 
Michael  Angelo. 

Beauty  is  tmth,  trath  beauty— that  is  all  /  Ye 
know  on  earth,  and  all  ye  need  to  know. 
KeeUs. 

Beauty  is  worse  than  wine ;  it  hitoadcates  both 
holder  and  the  beholder.    ZhnmermnnH, 

Beauty,  like  wit,  to  judges  should  be  shown ;  / 
Both  most  are  valued  where  they  best  are 
known.     Lyttelton. 

Beauty  lives  with  kindness.     Two  Gen,  o/¥^ 
Ver.t  iv.  a. 

Beauty  provoketh  thieves  sooner  than  gold. 
As  You  Like  It^  i.  3. 

Beauty  should  be  the  dowry  of  every  man  and 
woman.    Emerson. 

Beautv  stands  /  In  the  admiration  only  of 
weak  minds,  /  Led  captive.    Milton, 

Beauty's  tears  are  lovelier  than  her  smile. 
Campbell, 

Beau^  too  rich  for  use ;  for  earth  too  dear.  4S 
Rom.  andjul.y  i.  5. 

Beauty,  when  unadorned,  adorned  the  most. 
Thomsoti, 

Beauty  without  expression  tires.    Emerson. 

Beautj  without  grace  is  a  violet  without 
smell.    Pr. 

Beaux  esprits— Men  of  wit.    Fr. 

Be  bold,  be  bold,  and  everjrwhere  be  bold.  10 

Spenser, 

Be  checked  for  silence,  /  But  never  tax'd  for 
speech.    Alfs  U'ell^  t.  i. 

Be  commonplace  and  cringing,  and  everything 
is  within  your  reach.    Beauutanhais. 

Bedenkt,  der  Teufel  der  ist  alt,  /  So  werdet  alt 
ihn  su  verstehen— Consider,  the  devil  is  old ; 
therefore  grow  old  to  understand  him.     Goethe. 

Be  discreet  in  all  things,  and  so  render  it 
unnecessary  to  be  mysterious  about  any. 
Wellington, 

Be  England  what  she  will,  /  With  all  her  faults  fiS 
she  is  my  cotmtry  still.    Churchill. 

Bees  will  not  Work  except  in  darkness :  thought 
will  not  work  except  m  silence ;  neither  will 
virtue  work  except  in  secrecy.    Carlyle. 

Before  a  leaf-bud  has  burst,  its  whole  life  acts ; 
in  the  full-blown  flower  there  is  no  more ;  in 
the  leafless  root  there  is  no  less.    Emerson, 

Before  every  one  stands  an  image  (Bild)  of 
what  he  ought  to  be ;  so  long  as  he  is  not 
that,  his  peace  is  not  complete.    ROckert. 

Before  honour  is  humility.    Bible, 

Before  man  made  us  citJxens,  great  Natnr«00 
made  us  men.    Lo^vell. 

Before  the  curing  of  a  strong  disease, /Even  in 
the  instant  of  repair  and  nealth,  7  The  fit  is 
strongest ;  evils  that  take  leave,  /  On  their  de- 
parture most  of  all  show  eviL  Kingjohn^  iii.  4. 

Before  the  immense  possibilities  of  man,  all 
mere  experience,  au  past  biography,  how- 
ever spotless  and  samted,  fMnks  away. 
Emerson, 

Before  the  revelations  of  the  soul.  Time,  Space, 
and  Nature  shrink  away.    Emerson. 

Before  you  trust  a  man,  eat  a  peck  of  salt  with 
him.    /'r. 
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Benran*  moimted,  nm  tbdr  hone  to  death. 
^J/en.  VI.  ^  L  4. 

BesiKan  must  not  be  choosers.    Pr. 

Begfipar  that  I  am,  I  am  even  poor  in  thanks. 

Ham,  iL  3. 
B^piugt  each  doch  ehi  Mensch  xa  sehi— Let 

it  coDtent  thee  that  thou  art  a  man.    Listing;, 

ft    Begun  is  half  done.    Pr, 

Behanpten  ist  nicht  beweisen^AssertioQ  b  no 
proof,    Gtr.  Pr. 

Behavionr  is  a  mirror  in  whsd^  each  one  shows 

Ids  image.    Goetkt,  ' 

Behind  a  frowning  providence  /  God  hides  a 

shhiing  face.    Cowfer. 
Beliind  ns,  as  we  go,  all  things  assume  pleasing 

forms,  as  clouds  do  alar  off.    Emerson, 
10  Behind  every  individual  closes  organisation ; 

before  him  opens  liberty.    Emerson. 
Behind  every  mountain  lies  a  vale.    Dut,  Pr. 

Behold  how  great  a  matter  a  little  fire  kindleth. 
St,  James. 

Beholding  heaven  and  feeling  hell.    Moore, 
Behold  now  is  the  accepted  time.    St.  Paul. 
U  Behold  the  child,  by  Nature's  kindly  law,  / 
Pleased  with  a  rattle,  tickled  with  a  straw. 
Pope. 
Bei  den  meisten  Menschen  grdndet  sich  der 
Un^lanbe  m  einer  Sache  aufblindenGlauben 
in  dner  andem — With  most  men  unbelief  in 
coe  thing  b  founded  on  blind  belief  in  another. 
Licktetibeix. 

Bei  GeMsachen  hdrt  die  GemutUchkeit  anf- 
When  money  is  in  question,  good  day  to  friendly 
feeling.    D,  Hasuemann. 

Beinahe  bringt  keine  Mucke  um— Almost  never 
killed  a  fly.    Ger,  Pr, 

Being  alone  when  one's  belief  Is  firm,  is  not 
to  be  alone.    Amerh^uh, 

SOBdng  done,  /  There  is  no  pause.  Othello^ 
V.  a. 

Being  without  w^-being  is  a  curse ;  and  the 
greater  being,  the  greater  curse.    Bacon, 

Be  in  possession,  and  thou  hast  the  right, 
and  sacred  will  the  many  guard  it  for  thee. 
:>ckilUr. 

Be  it  never  so  humble,  there's  no  place  like 
home.    J.  H,  Payne, 

Bel  wahrer  Liebe  ist  Vertrauen— With  true 
love  there  is  trusL    Pk,  Regtr. 

U  Be  iitst  and  fear  not ;  /  Let  all  tiie  ends  thou 
ami'st  at  be  thy  countrr's,  /  Thy  God's,  and 
truth's.    Henry  y III.,  m.^. 

Be  just  before  you  be  generous.    Pr. 

Beleidigst  du  einen  Monch,  so  knappen  alle 
Kuttensipfel  bis  nach  Rom— Offend  but  one 
monk,  ana  the  lappets  of  all  cowls  will  flutter  as 
far  as  Rome.    Ger.  Pr, 

Bel  esprit — A  person  of  genius ;  a  brilliant  mind. 
p-r. 

Belief  and  love,— a  believing  love,  will  relieve 
OS  of  a  vast  load  of  care.    Emerson, 
99  Belief  consists  in  accepting  the  affirmations  of 
the  soul;  unbelief,  in  denying  them.  Emerson. 

Bdleve  not  each  accusing  tongue,  /  As  most 
weak  persons  do;  /  But  sdu  believe  that 
story  wrong  /  Which  ou|^t  not  to  be  true. 
SkerMan. 

BeBeve  not  eveiy  sphrit.    St,  John, 

BeUal  horridabellal-War!  horrid  war!    Vitg. 


Bella  fenunina  che  ride,  vudt  dire  borsa  che 
piange — ^The  smiles  of  a  pretty  woman  are  the 
tears  of  the  purse.    Jt,  Pr, 

Bella  matronis  detestata— Wars  detested  bySft 
mothers.    Hor, 

Belle,  bonne,  riche,  et  sage,  est  une  femme 
en  quatre  etages— A  woman  who  is  beautiful, 
good,  rich,  and  wise,  is  four  stories  high.  />.  Pr. 

Belle  chose  est  t6t  ravie— A  fine  thing  is  soon 
snapt  up.     Fr.  Pr. 

Bellet  ein  alter  Hund,  so  soU  man  aufschauen 

— When  an  old  dog  barks,  one  must  look  out. 
Ger.  Pr, 

Bellicse  virtutis  prsemium— The  reward  of  valour 
in  war.    M, 

Bellua  mnltonua   capitum— The  many-headed  40 
monster,  {.r.,  the  mob. 

Bellum  intemednum— A  war  of  extermination. 

Helium  ita  susdpiatur,  ut  nihil  allud  nisi  pax 
qusesita  videatur— war  should  be  so  under- 
taken that  nothing  but  peace  may  seem  to  be 
aimed  at.    Cic, 

Bellum  nee  timendnm  nee  provocandum— War 

ought  neither  to  be  dreaded  nor  provoked.   Piin. 
ike  Younger, 

Bellum  omnium  in  omnes — A  war  of  all  against  all. 

Bellimi,  pax  rursus— A  war,  and  again  a  peace,  tf 
Ter. 

pOiTiotf  BcLV^iv  Ato^  ^  did  /9ior  rpiyjuv — 
Better  die  outright  tlum  be  all  one's  life  long  in 
terror.    yEsojfr. 

Bemerke,  h(^,  schweige.  Urteile  wenig, 
frage  viel— Take  note  of  what  >;ou  see,  give 
hera  to  what  you  hear,  and  be  silent.  Judge 
little,  inquire  much.     Piaten, 

Be  modest  without  diffidence,  proud  without 
presumption.    Goetke. 

Beoch^  la  bu^:ia  sia  veloce,  la  veritJL  I'arriva— 
Though  a  he  may  be  swift,  truth  overtakes  it. 
It.  Pr. 

Beneath  the  lovdiest  dream  there  coils  a  fear.  M 
T.  y^'atts. 

Beneath  the  rule  of  men  entirely  great,  the 
pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword.  Bniwer 
Lytton, 

Beneath  those  nigged  elms,  that  vew-tree's 
shade,  /  Where  neaves  the  ttirf  m  many  a 
mouldering  heap,  /  Each  in  his  narrow  cell 
for  ever  laid,  /  The  rude  forefathers  of  the 
hamlet  sleep.    Gmy. 

Ben  h  cieco  dii  non  vede  II  sole — He  is  very 
blind  who  does  not  see  the  sun.    //.  Pr. 

Benedetto  i  quel  male  che  vien  solo — Blessed 
is  the  misfortune  that  comes  alone.    //.  Pr. 

Bene  est  cui  Deus  obtulit  /  Parca  ouod  satis  66 

est  manu— Well  for  him  to  whom  God  has  given 
enough  with  a  sparing  hand.    Hor. 

Benefacta  male  locata,  malefacta  arbitror— 
Favours  injudiciously  conferred  I  reckon  evils. 
Cic. 

Benefacta  sua  verbis  adomant—They  enhance 
their  favours  by  their  words.    Plin. 

Beneficia  dare  qui  nescit  injuste  petit— He  who 
knows  not  how  to  bestow  a  benefit  is  unreason- 
able  if  he  expects  one.     Pub.  Syr. 

Benefida  plura  redpit  qui  sdt  reddere— He 
receives  most  favours  who  knows  how  to  return 
them.    P%tb.  Syr, 

Benefidum  accipere  Hbertatem  vendere  est-—  60 
To  accept  a  favour  is  to  forfeit  liberty.    Laber. 
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Benefidom  dignis  ubi   des,  omnes  oblig«i^ 

Where  you  confer  a  benefit  on  those  worthy  of  it, 
you  confer  a  favour  on  alL     Pub.  Syr, 

Benefidiim  inrito  noa  datur— There  is  no  coa< 
ferring  a  favour  (involving  obligation)  on  a  man 
against  his  wilL    L.  Max. 

Beneficus  est  qui  non  soil  sed  alterius  caoMi 
benigne  facit  — He  is  beneficent  who  acts 
kindly,  not  for  his  own  benefit,  but  for  another's. 
Cic, 

Bene  merenti  bene  profoerit,  male  merenti 
par  exit — ^To  a  well^leserving^  man  God  will 
uiow  favour,  to  an  ill-deserving  He  will  be 
simply  jusL    Plaut, 

5   Bene  merentibiui — To  the  well-deserving.    M. 

Bene  nummatam  decorat  Suedela  Venusqne — 

The  goddesses  of  persuasion  and  of  love  adorn 
the  train  of  the  well-moneyed  man.    Hor. 

Bene  orasse  est  bene  studutsse — To  have  prayed 
well  is  to  have  striven  well. 

Bene  qui  latuit,  bene  vizit— Well  has  he  lived 
who  has  lived  well  in  obscurity.     Ovid. 

Benevolence  is  the  distinffnlshing  diaxacter- 

istic  of  man.    Mencues, 
10  Benigno  numine — By  the  favour  of  Providence. 

Af. 
Benignus  etiam  dandi  caosam  cogitat— The 

benevolent  man  even  weighs  the  grounds  of  his 

liberality.    Pr. 

Be  no  one  like  another,  yet  every  one  like  the 
Highest :  to  this  end  let  each  one  be  perfect 
in  mmself.    Goethe, 

Be  not  angry  that  yon  cannot  make  others 
what  yon  wish  them  to  be,  since  you  cannot 
make  yourself  what  you  wish  to  be.  Thomas 
A  Ke/npis, 

Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  but  overcome  evil 
with  good.    St.  Paul. 

Id  Be  not  righteous  overmuch.    BibU. 

Be  not  the  first  by  whom  the  new  b  tried,  / 
Nor  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside.    Pope. 

Ben  trovato— Well  invented.    //. 

Be  onr  joy  three-parts  pain!  Strive,  and 
hold  cheap  the  strain ;  /  Learn,  nor  account 
the  pang  ;  dare,  never  grudge  the  throe  1 
Browning. 

Berretta  in  mano  non  fece  mai  danno— Cap  in 
hand  never  harmed  any  one.    Ji.  Pr. 

to  Bescheiden  freue  dich  des  Ruhms,  /  So  bist  du 
wert  Att  Heiligthnms— If  thou  modestljr  enjoy 
thvfame^  thou  art  not  unworthy  to  rank  with  the 
holy.    Goethe. 

Bescheidenheit  ist  eine  Zier,  /  Doch  welter 
kommt  man  ohne  ihr — Modestv  is  an  orna- 
ment, yet  people  get  on  better  without  it.  Ger. 
Pr. 

Beseht  die  Conner  in  der  Niihe!  Halb  sind 
sie  kalt,  halb  sInd  sie  roh— Look  dosely  at 
those  who  patronise  you.  Half  are  unfeeling, 
half  untaugnt.     Goethe. 

Besiegt  von  einem,  ist  besiegt  von  alien— 
Overpowered  by  one  is  overpowered  by  all. 
Schiller. 

Be  silent,  or  say  something  better  than  silence. 
Sp.  Pr. 

S6  Be  slow  in  choosing  a  friend,  but  slower  in 
changing  him.    Sc.  Pr. 

Be  sober,  be  vigilant.    St.  Peter. 

Besser  ein  Flick  als  ein  Loch— Better  a  patch 
than  a  hole.    Ger.  Pr, 


Besser  ein  magrer  Vergleich  ab  dn  fetter 
Prosess — Better  is  a  lean  agreement  than  a  fat 
lawsuit.    Ger.  Pr. 

Besser  frd  in  der  Fremde  als  Knecht  daheim 
— Better  free  in  a  strange  land  than  a  slave  at 
home.    Ger.  Pr. 

Besser  freundlich  versagen  als  unwillig  ge-M 
wiihren — Better  a  friendly  refusal  than  an  un^ 
willing  coawnt  (///.  pledge^    Ger.  Pr. 

Besser  Rat  konunt  fiber  Nacht— Better  counsd 
comes  over-night.     Lessing. 

Besser  was  als  gar  nichts— Better  something 
than  nothing  at  all.    Ger.  Pr. 

Besser  zwdmal  fragren  dann  einmal  irre  geha 
--Better  ask  twice  than  go  wrong  once.  Ger, 
Pr. 

Be  stiU  and  have  thy  will.     TyndaL 

Be  stirring  as  the  time;  be  fire  with  fire:  /<• 
Threaten  the  threatner,  and  outface  tne 
brow  /  Of  bragging  horror ;  so  shall  inferior 
eyes,  /  That  borrow  their  behaviours  from 
the  great,  /  Grow  great  by  your  example, 
and  put  on  /  The  diumtless  spirit  of  resolu- 
tion.    King  Johny  v.  i. 

Best  men  are  moulded  out  of  faults.  Meas./or 
xHeeu.f  V.  i. 

Be   strong,   and   quit  yoursdves  like  men. 

BihU. 
Best  time  is  present  time.    Pr. 
Be  substantially  great  in  thyself,  and  more 

than  thou  appearest  unto  others.  Sir  Thomas 

Browne. 

Be  sure  yon. can  obey  good  laws  before  yoalO 
seek  to  alter  bad  ones.    A'ushiM. 

Be  sure  your  sin  will  find  you  out.    BiSle. 

Be  swift  to  hear,  dow  to  speak.    Pr. 

B^te  noir — An  eyesore ;  a  bugbear  (lit.  a  black 
beastX    Fr. 

Beter  eens  in  den  hemd  dan  tienmaal  aan  de 
deur— Better  once  in  heaven  than  ten  times  at 
the  door.    Dut.  Pr. 

Be  thankful  for  yoctr  ennui;  It  is  your  last 45 
mark  of  manhood.    CarlyU. 

Be  thou  as  chaste  as  ice,  as  pure  as  snow, 
thou  shalt  not  escape  calumny.  Ham.^ 
iii.  I. 

Be  thou  assured,  if  words  be  made  of  breath,  / 
And  breath  of  life,  I  have  no  life  to  breathe  / 
What  thou  bast  said  to  me.    Ham.^  iiL  4. 

Be  thou  faithful  unto  death.    St.  John. 

B#tue— Folly ;  piece  of  folly.    Fr. 

Be  to  her  virtues  very  kind ;  /  Be  to  her  faults  10 
a  little  blind.    Prior. 

Betrogene  Betriiger  — The  decdver  deceived. 
Lessing. 

Betrfigen  tmd  betrogen  werden,  /  Nichts  Ist 
gewohnlicher  auf  Erden— Nothing  b  more 
common  on  earth  than  to  decdve  and  be  de- 
ceived.   Seume. 

Betrug  war  AUes,  Lug,  und  Schein— All  was 
deception,  a  lie,  and  illusion.    Goethe. 

Bettelsack  bt  bodenlos— The  beggar's  bag  has 
no  bottom.    Ger.  Pr. 

Better  a  blush  hi  the  face  than  a  blot  in  the  M 
heart.    Cerfontes. 

Better  a  child  should  be  ignorant  of  a  thousand 
truths  than  have  consecrated  in  Its  heart 
a  single  lie.    Kuskin. 

Better  a  diamond  with  a  flaw  than  a  pebble 
without  one.    Chinese  Pr, 
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Better  a  fortime  in  a  wife  than  with  a  wife. 
Pr. 

Better  a  fremit  ireend  than  a  frecsid  firemit, 
f'.r.,  a  stranger  for  a  friend  than  a  friend  tum«i 
stranger.     Sc.  Pr. 

Better  a  living^  dos:  than  a  dead  lion.    Pr. 

Better  an  egg:  to-day  than  a  hen  to-morrow. 
Pr. 

i  Better  an  end  with  terror  than  a  terror  with- 
out end.    SckilL 

Better  a  toom  (empty)  house  than  an  ill  tenant 
Sc.  Pr. 

Better  a  witty  fool  than  a  foolish  wit.  Twelfth 
Night,  i.  5. 

Better  haims  greet  (weep)  than  bearded  men. 
Sc  Pr, 

Better  be  at  the  end  o'  a  feast  than  the  be- 
ginning o'  a  fray.    Sc.  Pr, 

10  Better  be  a  nettle  in  the  side  of  your  friend 
than  his  echo.    Emerson. 

Better  be  a  poor  fisherman  than  have  to  do 
with  the  goreming  of  men.    DanUm. 

Better  be  disagreeable  in  a  sort  than  alto- 
gether hisipid.    Goethe, 

Better  be  idle  than  ill  employed.    Sc.  Pr, 
Better  bend  than  break.    Pr. 
IS  Better  be  persecuted  than  shunned.    Ebers, 
Better  be  poor  than  wicked.    Pr, 
Better  be  unborn  than  untaught    Ceul,  Pr, 
Better  boy  than  borrow.    Pr, 
Better  deny  at  once  than  promise  long.    Pr. 

10  Better  far  off,  than— near,  be  ne'er  the  near*. 

Rick.  il,f  V.  I. 

Better  fru-  to  die  in  the  old  harness  than  to  try 
to  put  on  another.    /.  G.  Holland. 

Better  fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a  cycle  of 

Cathay.    Tennyum. 
Better  go  back  than  go  wrong.    Pr. 
Better  go  to  bed  snpperless  than  rise  hi  debt 

Sc.Pr. 

M  Better  hand  (hold  on)  wi'  the  hound  than  rin 
wi'  the  hare.    Sc  Pr. 
Better  is  an  ass  that  carries  us  than  a  horse 
that  throws  us.    /.  G.  Holland, 

Better  it  is  to  be  envied  than  pitied.    Pr. 

Better  keep  the  deil  oot  than  hae  to  turn  him 
oot    ScPr. 

Better  keep  weel  than  mak'  weeL    Sc.  Pr. 

iOBetter  knot  straws  than  do  nothing.    Gael.Pr. 

Better  lose  a  jest  than  a  friend.    Pr. 

Better  mad  with  all  the  world  than  wise  all 
alone.    Fr.  Pr. 

Better  my  freen's  think  me  fremit  as  fasheous, 
/./.,  strange  rather  than  troublesome.    Sc.  Pr. 

Better  never  l>egin  than  never  make  an  end. 
Pr. 

11  Better  not  be  at  all  /  Than  not  be  noble. 

Tent^son. 

Better  not  read  books  In  which  you  make  the 

acquaintance  of  the  deviL    Ntebukr. 
Better  one-eyed  than  stone-blind.    Pr. 

Better  one  living  word  than  a  hundred  dead 
ones.    Ger.  Pr. 

Better  me  sit  than  me  flit  i.e.^  regret  remaining 
than  regret  removing.    Sc.  Pr. 

00  Better  say  nothing  than  nothing  to  the  pur- 
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Better  sit  still  than  rise  and  fa'.    Sc,  Pr.       * 

Better  sma'  fish  than  nane.    Sc.  Pr. 

Better  suffer  for  truth  than  prosper  by  false- 
hood.   £>au.  Pr. 

Better  ten  guilty  escape  Jthan  one  innocent 
man  suffer.    Pr. 

Better  that  people  should  laugh  at  one  while  45 
thev  instruct  than  that  they  should  praise 
without  benefiting.    Goethe. 

Better  the  ill  ken'd  than  the  111  unken'd,  i.e., 
the  ill  we  know  than  the  ill  we  don't  know. 
Sc  Pr. 

Better  the  world  know  you  as  a  sinner  than 
(jod  as  a  hypocrite.    Dan.  Pr. 

Better  to  ask  than  go  astray.    Pr. 

Better  to  get  wisdom  than  gold.    Bible. 

Better  to  hunt  in  fields  for  health  unbonght  /  M 
Than  fee  the  doctor  for  a  nauseous  draught.  / 
The  wise  for  cure  on  exercise  depend;  / 
God  never  made  his  work  for  man  to  mend. 
Dryden. 

Better  to  reign  in  hell  than  serve  in  heaven. 
Milton. 

Better  to  say  "  Here  it  is  "  than  "  Here  it  was.' 
Pr. 

Better  understand  the  world  than  condemn  it 
Gael.  Pr. 

Better  untaught  than  ill  taught.    Pr. 

Better  wear  out  than  rust  out.    Bishop  Cum-  56 
berland. 

Better  wear  shoon  (shoes)  than  sheets.   Sc.  Pr, 
Better  wrong  with  the  many  than  right  with 
the  few.    Port.  Pr, 

Between  a  woman's  "Yes"  and  "No"  you 
may  insert  the  point  of  a  needle.    Ger.  Pr. 

Between  saying  and  doing  there's  a  loi^  road. 
Pr. 

Between  the  acting  of  a  dreadful  thing  /  And  00 
the  first  motion,  all  the  interim  is  /Like  a 
phantasms  or  a  hideous  dream.    Jul.  Ctes., 
iL  I. 

Between  the  deil  and  the  deep  sea.    Sc.  Pr. 

Between  us  and  hell  or  heaven  there  is  nothing 

but  life,  which  of  all  things  is  the  frailest 

Pascal, 

Beware,  my  lord,  of  jealousy ;  /  It  is  the  green- 
eyed  monster  that  doth  mock  /  The  meat  it 
feeds  on.    Othello,  iii.  3. 

Beware  of  a  silent  dog  and  still  water.    Pr. 

Beware  of  a  silent  man  aind  a  dog  that  does  60 
not  bark.    Pr. 

Beware  of  a  talent  which  you  cannot  hope  to 
cultivate  to  perfection.    Goethe, 

Beware  /  Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel ;  but  being 
iiK  /  Bear  't  that  the  opposed  may  oeware 
01  thee.    Ham.,  i.  3. 

Beware  of  false  prophets.    Jesus, 

Beware  of  "  Had  I  wist"    Pr. 

Beware  of  one  who  has  nothing  to  lose.    //.  70 
Pr. 

Beware  of  too  much  good  staying  in  your 
hand.    Emerson. 

Beware  the  fury  of  a  patient  man.    Dryden. 

Beware  when  the  great  God  lets  loose  a 
thinker  on  this  planet    Emerson, 

Be  warned  by  thy  good  angel  and  not  ensnared 
by  thy  bad  one.    Barker. 

Be  wisely   worldly;   be   not   worldly  wise. 70 
Que^rkt* 
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B^  wise  to-day ;  'tis  madnaM  to  defer.    VonnZ' 

Be  wise  with  speed ;  /  A  fool  at  forty  is  a  fool 
indeed.    Y'ounf^. 

Bewnndenuig'  verdient  ein  Wander  wohl,  / 
Doch  sdieint  ein  Weib  kein  echtes  Weib 
cu  sein,  /  So  bald  es  nar  Bewunderuns:  ver- 
dient— What  is  admirable  justly  calls  forth  our 
admiration,  yet  a  woman  seems  to  be  no  true 
woman  who  calls  forth  nothing  else.    Platen, 

Be  ye  therefore  wise  as  serpents,  and  harm- 
less as  doTes.    Jesus. 

5    Bezwinfl^  des  Herzens  Bitterkeit.    Es  1»rinfft  / 
Nicht  gnte  Frucht,  wenn  Hass  dem  Hass 

beg^egnet— Control  the  heart's  bitterness.     No- 
thing good  comes  of  returning  hatred  for  hatred. 
ScktlUr^ 
Bibula  charta— Blotting-paper. 

Bien  dire  fait  rire ;  blen  faire  fait  taire— Saving 
well  makes  us  laugh ;  doing  well  nu&lces  us  silent. 
Fr,  Pr. 

Bien  est  larron  qui  larron  d^obe — He  is  a  thief 

with  a  witness  who  robs  another.    Fr,  Pr. 
Bien  nonrri  et  mal   appris— Well  fed   but  ill 

tat^ht.     Fr.  Pr. 
10  Bien  perdu  bien  connu— We  know  the  worth  of 

a  thmg  when  we  have  lost  it.    Fr. 
Bien  predlca  qtden  bira  vive— He  preaches  well 

who  lives  well,    Sp.  Pr, 

Blen  sabe  el  asno  en  coya  cara  rabosna— The 
ass  knows  well  in  whose  face  he  brays.  Sp. 
Pr. 

Bien  sabe  el  sabio  que  no  sabe,  €L  nescio  plensa 

Sue  sabe — The  wise  man  knows  well  that  he 
oes  not  know;  the  ignorant  man  thinks   he 
knoMTs.    sp.  Pr, 
Bien  sabe  la  vulpeja  con  quien  trebsja— ^The 
fox   knows  well  with  whom  he   plays  tricks. 
.sp.  Pr. 

IS  Bien  venoms,  mal,  si  vienes  solo— Welcome,  mis- 
fortune,  if  thou  comest  alone.    Sp.  Pr. 

Bien  vient  ^  mieuz,  et  mieux  4  mal — Good  comes 
to  better  and  better  to  bad.     Fr.  Pr. 

Bigr  destinies  of  nations  or  of  persons  are  not 
founded  gratis  in  this  world.    CarlyU. 

Blflrotry  murders  religion,  to  frighten  fools  with 
her  ghost.    Colton. 

Big  words  seldom  accompany  food  deeds. 
Dan.  Pr. 
80  Billet-doux— A  love-letter.    Fr. 

Biography  is  the  most  universally  pleasant, 
tiie  most  universally  profitable,  of  all  read- 
ing.   CarlyU. 

Biography  is  the  only  true  history.    Carlyle. 

Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together.    Pr. 

Birds  of  prey  do  not  flock  together.    Pert.  Pr. 

t6  Birth  is  much,  but  breeding  is  more.    Pr. 

Bis  dat  qui  dto  dat— He  gives  twice  who  gives 
quickly.    L.  Pr. 

Bis  est  gratnm  quod  opus  est.  si  ultro  offeraa— 
That  help  is  doubly  acceptable  which  you  oflfer 
spontaneously  when  we  stand  in  need.  Pttb. 
Syr. 

Bis  interimitur^  qui  suis  armis  perit— He  dies 
twice  who  perishes  by  his  own  weapons  or  de- 
vices.   Pub.  Syr. 

Bisogna  amar  I'amico^  con  i  suoi  difetti— We 
must  love  our  friend  with  all  his  defects.    //.  Pr. 

80  Bis  peccare  in  beUo  non  licet— It  is  not  permitted 
to  blunder  in  war  a  second  time.    Pr. 


Bist  du  Amboss,  sei  geduldig ;  hist  du  Hammeri 
schlage  hart— Art  thou  anvil,  be  patient ;  art 
thou  hammer,  strike  hard.     Ger,  Pr. 

Bist  du  ein  Mensch  ?  so  (tihle  meine  Noth— Art 
thou  a  man?  then  feel  for  my  w^retchedncss. 
Margaret  in  "Faust." 

Bist  du  mit  dem  Teufel  du  und  du,  /  Und  wlllst 
dich  vor  der  Flamme  scheuen  ? — Art  thou  on 
familiar  terms  with  the  devil,  and  wilt  thou  shy 
at  the  flame?    G^tke's  "  Faust." 

Bis  vincit  qui  se  vincit  in  victoria— He  conquers 
twice  who,  at  the  moment  of  victory,  conquers 
(/./.,  restrains)  himself.    Pu^.  Syr. 

Bitin'  and  scartin'  's  Scotch  folk's  woohiff.   Se.  88 
Pr. 

Black  detraction  will  find  faults  where  they  art 

not.     Massinger. 
Blame  is  the  laay  man's  wages.    Dan,  Pr» 

Blame  where  you  must,  be  candid  where  you 
can,  /  And  be  each  critic  the  good-natured 
man.    GoUsmith. 

Blanc-bec — A  greenhorn.    Fr. 

Blasen  ist  nicht  floten ;  Ihr  mnsst  die  Finger  #8 
bewegen — To  blow  on  the  flute  is  not  to  play  on 
it ;  you  must  move  the  fingers  as  welL    Goetke. 

Blasphemy  is  wishiiw  ill  to  anything,  and  its 
outcome  wtshinjg iUto  God ;  while  Ruphemy 

'  is  wishing  well  to  everrthing,  and  its  out- 
come wisnlng  well  to— "Ah,  wad  ye  tak'  a 
thocht,  and  men'.**    Ruskin. 

Blasted  with  excess  of  light.    Gray. 

Bleib  nicht  allein,  denn  hi  der  Wfiste  trat  /  Der 
Satansengel  selbst  dem  Herm  des  Himmels 
— Remain  not  alone,  for  it  was  in  the  desert  that 
Satan  came  to  the  Lord  of  Heaven  himself. 
Schiller. 

Bless,  and  curse  not    St.  Paul. 

Blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen,  and  yet  48 

have  believed.   Jesus. 
Blessed  are  they  that  hear  the  Word  of  God, 

and  keep  it    Bible. 
Blessed  be  he  who  first  Invented  sleep;  it 

covers  a  man  all  over  like  a  cloak.    Cer- 

vantes. 
Blessed  be  nothing.    Pr. 
Blessed  is  he  that  considereth  the  poor.  Bihte. 
Blessed  is  he  that  continueth  where  he  is ;  here  60 

let  us  rest  and  lay  out  seed-fields ;  here  let 

us  learn  to  dwell.    CarlyU. 
Blessed  Is  he  who  expects  nothing,  for  he  shall 

never  be  disappointed.    Swift. 
Blessed  is  he  who  is  made  happy  by  the  sound 

of  a  rat-tat     J  kacktray. 

Blessed  is  the  man  that  endureth  temptation. 

St.  James. 

Blessed  is  the  voice  that,  amid  disDiritment, 
stupidity,  and  contraiUction,  proclaims  to  us, 
Eugel  (I'.r.,  Excellent!  BravolX    Carlyle. 

Blessedness  is  a  whole  eternity  older  thaaSS 
damnation.    Jean  Paul. 

Blessings  are  upon  the  head  of  the  just  Bible. 

Blinder  Eifer  schadet  nur— Blind  zeal  only  does 
harm.     M.  G.  l.ichtwer. 

Blinder  Gaul  geht  greradezu— A  blind  hone  goes 
right  on.     Ger.  Pr. 

Blindfold  seal  can  do  nothing  but  harm— harm 
everywhere,  and  harm  always.    Lichtner, 

Bloemen  z^jn  geen  vruchten — Blossoms  are  noc  00 
fruits.    Dut.  Pr. 

Blood  is  thicker  than  water.    Pr, 
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Intd]i|ens  ohne  cwrespondirende 
EiMrgie  des  WoUens  ist  ein  bUnkes  Schwert 
in  der  Scheide,  verachtlich,  weiiia  es  nie 
nod  nlmmer  gesnckt  wlrd— Mere  intelligence 
without  corresponding  energy  of  the  willU  a 
poUsh«i  sword  in  its  .scabbaid,  contemptible,  if 
It  is  never  drawn  forth.     T.inJntr. 

Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind.  /  Thou  art  not 
so  unkind  /  As  man's  ingratitude.  As  Yen 
Like  Itf  iL  7. 

Blow,  wind !  come,  wrack  I  /  At  least  well  die 
with  hamfitu  on  our  back.    Macb.^  v.  5. 

Bine  are  the  hills  that  are  far  firom  us.  Gael. 
Pr. 

B  Blunt  edges  rive  bard  knots.   Trail,  and  Cress.  ^ 

».  3- 
Blushes  are  badges  of  imperfection.  Wycturley. 

Bint  ist  ein  ganx  besondrer  Saft— Blood  is  a 
quite  peculiar  fluid.     Alepkisto.  in  Faust. 

Boca  de  meU  cora9ao  de  fel— A  traigue  of  honey, 

a  heart  of  gall.    Port.  Pr. 

Boca  que  dia  dm,  dia  nao — The  mouth  that  can 
say  *^Yea,*  can  say  '•  Nay."    Part.  Pr. 
lOBoday  exercise  profiteth  Uttle.    St.  PomI. 

BcBotnm  in  crasso  jurares  aSre  natnm— You 
would  swear  he  was  bom  in  the  foggy  atmos- 
phere of  the  Boeotians.    Hor. 

Bois  out  oreiUes  et  champs  oeHlets— Woods  have 
ears  and  fields  eyes.    Fr.  Pr. 

B<de  com  o  rabo  o  cad,  nao  por  ti,  senaS  pelo 
pad — The  dog  wags  his  tail,  not  for  you,  but  for 
your  bread.    Part,  Pr. 

Bon  accord — Good  harmony.    M. 

UBonae  leges  mails  ez  moribus  procreantur — 
Good  laws  grow  out  of  evil  acts.     Macrob. 

Bona  fide — In  good  faith  ;  in  reality. 

Bona  malls  paiia  non  sunt,  etiam  pari  numero ; 
nee  laetitia  uUa  minimo  moerore  pensanda — 
The  blessings  of  life  do  not  equal  its  ills,  even 
when  of  equal  number ;  nor  can  anv  pleasure, 
bowever  intense,  compensate  for  even  the  slightest 
pais.    Pliny. 

Bona  nemini  bora  est,  ut  non  allcul  sit  mala 
— There  is  no  hour  good  for  one  man  that  is  not 
bad  for  another.    Pub.  Syr, 

Bonarum  renmi  consuetudo  est  pessima — No- 
thing can  be  worse  than  being  accustomed  to 
good  things.    Pub.  Syr. 

90  Bona  Tacantia — Goods  that  have  no  owner.    L. 

Bon  avocat,  mauTais  Toisin— A  good  lawyer  is  a 

bad  neighbour.    Fr.  Pr. 
Bon  bourgeois— A  substantial  citizen.    Fr, 

Bon  chlen  chasse  de  race — A  good  dog  hunts 

from  pure  instinct.    Fr.  Pr. 
Bon  diable— A  good-natured  fellow.    Fr, 

96  Bon  droit  a  besoin  d'aide— A  good  cau«e  needs 
help.    Fr.Pr. 

Bon  gr6,  mal  gr6— Whether  willing  or  not.     Fr. 

Bon  goet  chasse  maladventure— A  good  look- 
out drives  ill-luck  away.    Fr.  Pr. 

Bonne  ^p^  point  querelleur— A  good  swords- 
man is  not  given  to  quarrel.    Fr.  Pr. 

Boone  est  la  mallle  que  saure  le  denier — Good 
is  the  farthing  that  saves  the  penny.    Fr.  Pr. 

90  Bonhomie— Good  nature.    Fr, 

Booi  pastoris  est  tondere  pecns,  non  deglubere 
— It  is  the  duty  of  a  good  shepherd  to  ttiear  his 
sheep,  not  to  flay  them.  Ttberitts  Casar,  in 
reference  to  taxation. 


Bonis  avibua— Under  favourable  auspices. 

Bonis  nocet  quisquis  pepercerit  malis— He  does 
injury  to  the  good  who  spares  the  bad.  Pub.  Syr. 

Bonis  omnia  bona— All  things  are  good  to  the 
good.    A1, 

Bonis  quod  benefit  hand  perit— A  kindness  done  86 
to  good  men  b  never  thrown  away.    Plant. 

Bonis  vel  malis  avibus — Under  good,  or  evil, 
omens. 

Bon  jour— Good  day.    Fr. 

Bon  jour,  bonne  oeuvre — The  better  the  day,  the 

better  the  deed.    Fr.  Pr. 
Bon  marchi  tire  rargent  bors  de  la  bourse— A 

good  bargain  is  a  pick-purse.    Fr.  Pr, 

Bon  mot — A  witticbm  or  jest.    Fr.  M 

Bon  natural — Good  nature  or  disposition.    Fr, 

Bonne — A  nurse.    Fr. 

Bonne  bouche — A  delicate  morseL    Fr, 

Bonne  et  belle  asses— Good  and  handsome 
enough.    Fr.  M. 

Bonne  joum^  fait  qid  de  fol  se  d^vre — He  46 
who  nds  himself  oi  a  fool  does  a  good  day's 
work.    Fr.  Pr. 

Bonne  renomm^e  vaut  mieux  que  ceinture 
dor^e — A  good  name  is  worth  more  than  a  girdle 
of  gold.    Fr.  Pr. 

Bonnet  rouge— The  cap  of  liberty.    Fr. 

Bonnie  feathers  mak'  bonnie  fowls.    Sc.  Pr. 

Bon  po^te,  mauTais  homme— Good  as  a  poet, 
bad  as  a  man.    Fr. 

Bon  sang  ne  pent  mentir— Good  blood  disdains  60 
to  lie.    Fr.  Pr, 

Bons  et  mios  mantem  ddade— Good  men  and 

bad  make  a  city.    Port.  Pr. 
Bons  mots  n'^argnent  nuls— Witticisms  spare 

nobody.    Fr.  Pr, 

Bon  soir — Good  evening.    Fr, 

Bon  ton — The  height  of  fa.shion.    Fr. 

Bonum  ego  quam  beatum  me  esse  nimio  diei  66 
mavolo— I  would  much  rather  be  called  good 
than  well  off.     Plant. 

Bonum  est  fugienda  aspicere  in  alleno  malo — 
Well  if  we  see  in  the  misfortune  of  another  what 
we  should  shun  ourselves.     Pub.  Syr. 

Bonum  est,  pan»illum  amare  sane,  insane  non 
bonum  est — It  is  g[ood  to  be  moderately  sane  in 
love ;  to  be  madly  in  love  is  not  good.    Plant. 

Bonum  snmmnm  ouo  tendimus  omnes — That 
supreme  good  at  which  we  all  aim.    Lucre t. 

Bonus  animus  in  mala  re  dimidium  est  mall 
— Good  courage  in  a  bad  affair  u  half  of  the  evil 
overcome.    Ptant. 

Bonus  atque  fidus  /  Judex  honestum  praetulit  60 
ntili — ^A  good  and  faithful  judge  ever  prefers  the 
honouraUe  to  the  expedient,     /-/or. 

Bonus  dux  bonimi  reddit  milltem— The  good 
general  makes  good  soldiers.    L.  Pr. 

Bonus  vir  semper  tiro— A  good  man  is  always  a 
learner. 

Bou  vivant— A  good  liver.    Fr. 

Bon  TOjrage — A  pleasant  journey  or  voyage.    Fr. 

Books  are  dlTislble  into  two  classes,  the  books  66 
of  the  hour  and  the  books  of  all  time.  Rnskin. 

Books  are  embalmed  minds.    Bavee. 

Books  are  made  from  books.    Voltaire. 

Books  cannot  always  please,  however  good ;  / 
Minds  are  not  ever  craving  for  their  food. 
Crabbe* 
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Books  generally  do  little  else  than  give  oar 

errors  names.    Goethe. 
Books,  like  friends,  should  be  few  and  well 

chosen.    Joineriofuu 
Books  still  accomplish  miracles;   they  per- 
suade men.    CarlyU. 
Books,  we  know,  /  Are  a  substantial  world, 

pure  and  g^ood.     Wonlswortk. 
<  Boomen  die  men  veel  verplant  g^edijen  selden 

— Trees  you   transplant  often,  seldom,   thrive. 

DmU  Pr, 
Borfi^en  thut  nur  einmal  wohl— Borrowing  does 

well  only  once.     Ger.  Pr. 
Bom  to  excel  and  to  command  I    Cai^prve. 
Borrowing  from  Peter  to  pay  PauL    Cic. 
Borrowing  is  not  much  better  than  begging ; 

just  as  lending  on  interest  is  not  much  better 

than  stealing.    Leuing. 
10  Bos  alienus  subinde  prospectat  foras— A  strange 

ox  every  now  and  then  turns  its  eyes  wistfully  to 

the  door.    Pr. 
Bdser  Brunnen,  da  man  Wasser  muss  ein- 

tragen — It  is  a  bad  well  into  which  you  must 

pour  water.     Ger.  Pr. 

B6ser  Pfennig  kommt  immer  wieder— A  bad 
penny  always  comes  back  again.     Grr.  Pr. 

Bos  in  lingua — He  has  an  ox  on  his  tongue,  i.e.^ 
a  bribe  to  keep  silent,  certain  coins  in  Athens 
being  stamped  with  an  ox.     Pr. 

Bos  lassus  fortius  figit  pedem— The  tired  ox 
plants  his  foot  more  firmly.     Pr. 

ISBotschaft  hbr"  ich  wohl,  allein  mir  fehlt  der 
Glaube — I  hear  the  message  indeed,  but  1  want 
the  faith.     Goethe  s  "  Faust:' 

pov\e6ov  irpb  fpyiMf,  6irtas  fi^  ftapdi  r  Aifrat 
— Before  the  act  consider,  so  that  nothing  foolish 
may  arise  out  of  it.    Gr.  Pr. 

Bought  wit  is  best,  ;>.,  bought  by  experience. 
Pr. 

Boutex  en  avant^Push  forward.    Fr, 

Bowels  of  compassion.    St.  John. 

80  Brag  is  a  good  dog,  but  Holdfast  is  better. 
Pr. 

Brain  is  always  to  be  bought,  bat  passion 
never  comes  to  market    LotvelL 

Brave  men  are  brave  from  the  very  first.  Ccr- 
netile. 

Bread  at  pleasure,  /  Drink  by  measure. 
Pr. 

Bread  Is  the  staff  of  Hfe.    Swi/l. 

95  Breathes  there  the  man  with  soul  so  dead,  / 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said,  /  "This  U 
my  own,  my  native  land  ?  "    Scott. 

Breathe  his  faults  so  quaintly,  /  That  they  may 
seem  the  taints  of  liberty ;  /  The  flash  and 
outbreak  of  a  fiery  mind.    Ham.  ii.  x. 

Breed  is  stronger  than  pasture.    George  Eliot. 
Brevet  d'lnvention— A  patenL    Fr, 
Breveti— Patented.    Fr. 

80  Breve  tempus  aetatis  satis  est  longum  ad  bene 
honesteque  vivendum— A  short  term  on  earth 
is  long  enough  for  a  good  and  honourable  Hfe. 
Cic. 

Brevi  mann — Offhand;  summarily  (//'/.  with  a 
short  hand). 

Brevis  a  naturanobis  vita  data  est :  at  memoria 
bene  redditae  vitae  est  sempitema— A  short 
life  has  been  given  us  by  Nature,  but  the  memory 
of  a  well-spent  one  is  etenud.    CiVs. 


Brevis  esse  laboro,  obscums  fio— When  labour- 
ing to  be  concise,  I  become  obscure.     Hor. 

Brevis  ipsa  vita  est,  sed  longior  mails— Life 
itself  is  short,  but  lasts  longer  than  misfortunes. 
Pub.  Syr. 

Brevis  voluptas  mox  doloris  est  parens — Short-  SB 
lived  pleasure  is  the  parent  of  pain.    Pr. 

Brevi^  is  the  body  and  soul  of  wit,    Jean 

Paul. 
Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit.    Hanu^  iiL  2. 
Bric-a-brac —Articles  of  vcrtu  or  curiosity.    Fr, 

Bricht  ein  Rmg,  so  bricht  die  ganze  Katte— 
A  link  broken,  the  whole  chain  broken.  Ger. 
Pr. 

Brief  as  the  lightning  in  the  coUied  night,  /40 
That,  in  a  spleen,  unfolds  both  heaven  and 
earth,  /  And  ere  a  man  hath  power  to  say, 
*'  Behold  !'*  /  The  jaws  of  darkness  do  devour 
it  up.     Mid.  N.i  Dream^  L  i. 

Briefe  gehoren  unter  die  wichtifl[sten  Denk- 
miiler  die  der  einxelne  Mensch  mnterlassen 
kann  — Letters  are  among  the  most  signifi- 
cant memorials  a  man  can  leave  behind  him. 
Goethe. 

Briller  par  son  absence— To  be  conspicuous  by 
its  absence.     Fr, 

Bring  down  my  grey  hahrs  with  sorrow  to  the 
grave.    Bible. 

Bring  forth  men-children  only  I  /  For  thy  un- 
daunted mettle  shotild  compose  /  Nothing 
but  males.    Macb,^  i.  7. 

Broad  thongs  may  be  cut  from  other  people's  tf 
leather.    //.  Pr. 

Broken  friendships  may  be  sowthered  (sol- 
dered), but  never  sound.    Sc.  Pr. 

Brouille  sera  k  la  maison  si  la  quenouHle  est 
maltresse — There  will  be  disagreement  in  the 
house  if  the  distaff  holds  the  reins.    Fr.  Pr, 

BriUer  la  chandelle  par  les  deux  boats— To  burn 
the  candle  at  both  ends.    Fr. 

Brute  force  holds  communities  toigether  as  an 
iron  nail,  if  a  little  rusted  with  age,  bhids 
pieces  of  wood ;  but  intelligence  binds  like 
a  screw,  which  must  be  gently  turned,  not 
driven.    Draper. 

Brutam  fulmen — A  harmless  thunderbolt.    L.       W 

Brutus,  thou  sleep'st ;  awake,  and  see  thyself. 

Jul.  Ctes.^  ii.  I. 
Brutus  will  start  a  spirit  as  soon  as  Caesar. 

Jul.  Ctes.f  L  3. 
Bfiche  tortue  fait  bon  feu— A  crooked  log  makes 

a  good  fire.    Fr.  Pr. 
Buen  siglo  haya  quien  dij6  bolta— Blessings  on 

him  that  said,  Right  about  face !    Sp.  Pr. 
Buey  viejo  sulco  derecho— An  old  ox  makes  a  SS 

straight  furrow.    Sp.  Pr. 
Buffoonery  is  often  want  of  wit.    Bmyht, 
Bullies  are  generally  cowards.    Pr. 
Buon  cavallo  non  ha  bisogno  di  sproni— Don't 

spur  a  willing  horse.     //.  Pr. 
Burlaos  con  el  loco  en  casa,  burlari(  con  vos 

en  la  plaza — Play  with  the  fool  in  the  house 

and  he  will  play  with  you  in  the  street.     Sp. 

Pr. 
Burnt  bairns  dread  the  fire.    Sc.  Pr,  00 

Business  dispatched  is  business  well  done,  but 

business  hurried  is  btisiness  ill  done.    Buhoer 

Lyiton. 

Busy  readers  are  seldom  good  readers.    Wie» 
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But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride,  / 
When  once  destroyed,  can  never  be  sup- 
plied.   Goldsmitk, 

But  all  was  false  and  hollow:  thonirh  his 
tongue  /  Dropp'd  manna,  ana  could  make 
the  worse  appear  /  The  better  reason,  to 
perplex  ana  dash  /  Matnrest  counsels. 
Milton, 

But  by  bad  courses  may  be  understood,  /  That 
then*  events  can  never  fall  out  good.  Kic/t. 
//.,  u.  I. 

But  Cilstes  lore,  and  his  apostles  twelve,  / 
He  taught,  but  first  he  folwed  it  himselve. 
CkoMcer. 

i  But  earthlier  happy  is  the  rose  distilled,  /  Than 
that  which,  witnering  on  the  virgin  thorn,  / 
Grows,  lives,  and  dies  in  single  luessedness. 
Mid.  N*s.  Dream^  i.  z. 

But  evil  is  wrought  by  want  of  thought  /  As 

well  as  want  ofheart.    Hood. 
But  facts  are  duels  that  winna  ding,  /  An' 

donna  be  disputed.    Bums. 
But  £ar  more  numerous  was  the  herd  of  such  / 

Who  think  too  little  and  who  talk  too  much. 

Dryden. 

But  for  womoi,  our  life  would  be  without  help 
at  the  outset,  without  pleasure  in  its  course, 
and  without  consolaticHi  at  the  end.    Jouy, 
10  But  irom  the  heart  of  Nature  rolled  /  The  bur- 
dens of  the  Bible  old.    Emenon. 

But  human  bodies  are  sic  fools,  /  For  a'  their 
colleges  and  schools,  /  That,  wnen  nae  real 
ills  perplex  them,  /  They  make  enow  then^ 
sels  to  vex  them.    Bums. 

But  hushed  be  every  thought  that  springs  / 
From  out  the  bitterness  of  things.  Wonis- 
Vforth. 

But  I  am  constant  as  the  northern  star,  /  Of 
whose  true-fixed  and  resting  quality,  /  There 
is  no  fellow  in  the  firmament.  Jul.  Cees.y  iii.  i. 

But  I  will  wear  my  heart  upon  my  sleeve  /  For 
daws  to  peck  at.  Otfullo^  L  z. 
IS  But  man,  proud  man,  /  Drest  in  a  little  brief 
authority,  /  Most  ignorant  of  what  he's 
most  assured,  /  His  glassy  essence,— like 
an  angry  ape,  /  Plays  such  fantastic  tricks 
before  high  Heaven  /  As  make  the  angels 
weep.    Mtas./or  Mtat.^  iL  a. 

But  men  may  construe  things  after  their 
fiftshion,  dean  firom  the  purpose  of  the  things 
themselves.   Jul.  Ctet.^  i.  3. 

But  miea  must  work,  and  women  must  weep,  / 
Though  storms  be  sudden  and  waters  deep,  / 
And  tne  hari>our  bar  be  moaning.  C.  Kings- 
ley. 

But  mercy  is  above  this  sceptred  sway ;  /  It  Is 
enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings,  /  It  is  an 
attribute  to  God  Himself,  /  And  eaitnly  power 
doth  then  show  likest  God's  /  When  mercy 
seasons  justice.    Mer,  o/Ven.^  iv.  x. 

But  now  our  fates  firom  unmomentous  things  / 
May  rise  HlEe  rivers  out  of  little  springs. 
Catn/Ull. 
SO  But  O  for  the  touch  of  a  vanish'd  hand,  /  And 
the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  stUL     Tennyson. 

But  O  what  damned  minutes  tells  he  o'er,  / 
Who  dotes,  yet  doubts;  suspects,  yet 
strongly  loves  ?    OiJUllOf  iii.  3. 

But  pleasures  are  like  poppies  spread.  /  You 
selae  the  flower,  its  bloom  is  shed ;  /  Or,  like 
the  snowfall  on  the  river,  /  A  moment  white- 
then  melts  for  ever.    Bums, 


But  Shakespeare's  magic  could  not  copied  be ;/ 
Within  that  circle  none  durst  walk  but  he. 
Dtydsn, 

But  shapes  that  come  not  at  an  earthly  call,  / 
Will  not  depart  when  mortal  voices  bid. 
IVordswortA. 

But  souls  that  of  His  own  good  fife  partake,  /  tt 
He  loves  as  His  own  self;  dear  as  His  eye  / 
They  are  to  Him ;  Hell  never  them  forsake ;  / 
When  they  shall  die,  then  God  Hhnself  shall 
die :  /  They  live,  they  live  in  blest  eternity. 
ri.  More. 

But  spite  of  all  the  critidsing  elves,  /  Those 
that  would  make  us  feel,  must  feel  them- 
selves.   Churchill, 

But  there  are  wanderers  o'er  etemihr,  /  Whose 
bark  drives  on  and  on,  and  ancnor'd  ne'er 
shall  be.    Byron, 

But  there 's  nothing  half  so  sweet  in  life  /  As 
love's  young  dream.    Moore, 

But  thought 's  the  slave  of  life,  and  life  time's 
fool ;  /  And  time,  that  takes  survey  of  all 
the  world,  /  Must  have  a  stop,  z  Henry  II '. , 
V.  4. 

But  to  see  her  was  to  love  her— love  but  her,  SO 
and  love  for  ever.    Bums. 

But  truths  on  which  depend  our  main  con- 
cern, /  That  'tis  our  shame  and  misery  not 
to  learn.  /  Shine  by  the  side  of  every  path 
we  treao.  /  With  such  a  lustre,  he  that  runs 
may  read.    Cowpcr. 

But  war's  a  game  which,  were  their  subjects 
wise,  /  Kings  would  not  play  at.    Co^oper. 

But  were  I  Brutus,  /  And  Brutus  Antony, 
there  were  an  Antony  /  Would  ruffle  up  your 
spirits,  and  put  a  tongue  /  In  every  wound 
of  Caesar,  that  should  move  /  The  stones  of 
Rome  to  rise  and  mutiny.    Jul.  Ctrs.,  iii.  3. 

But  what  fate   does,   let  fate  answer  for. 

Sheridan, 
But  whether  on  the  scaffold  high,  /  Or  in  the  tt 

battle's  van,  /  The  fittest  place  where  man 

can  die  /  Is  where  he  dies  for  man.    M.  J. 

Barry. 

But  who  would  force  the  soul,  tilts  with  a 
straw  /  Af  ainst  a  champion  cased  in  ada- 
mant.    Wordsworth. 

But  winter  lingering  chills  the  lap  of  May. 

Goldsniitk, 

But  words  are  things,  and  a  small  drop  of  ink,  / 
Falling,  like  dew,  upon  a  thought,  produces  / 
That  which  makes  thousands,  perlxaps  mil- 
lions, think.    Byron, 

But  wouldst  thou  know  what's  heaven  ?  I'll 
tell  thee  what :  /  Think  what  thou  canst  not 
think,  and  heaven  is  tliat.    Quarles, 

But  yesterday  the  word  of  Caesar  might  ,'10 
Have  stood  against  the  world ;  now  lies  he 
there,  /  And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  rever- 
ence.   Jul.  Ctes.f  iii.  2. 

Buying  is  cheaper  than  asking.    Ger.  Pr, 

Buy  the  truth,  and  sell  it  not    Bible. 

Buy  what  ye  dinna  want,  an'  ye'll  sell  what  ye 
canna  spare.    Sc,  Pr, 

By-and-by  is  easily  said.    Ha$n.^  iiL  a. 

By  any  ballot-box,  Jesus  Christ  goes  just  as  46 
far  as  Judas  Iscariot.    CarlyU. 

By  blood  a  king,  in  heart  a  down.  Tenny- 
son, 

By  bravdv  enduring  it,  an  evil  which  cannot 
De  avoided  is  overcome.    Pr, 
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By  deaking  little,  a  poo.*  nun  makes  himself 
rich.    Dtmecritus. 

By  <Unt  of  dining:  out,  I  run  the  risk  of  dyingr 

Vy  starvation  at  home.    Routseau. 
By  doing:  nothingr  we  learn  to  do  ill.    Pr. 
By  education  most  have  t>een  misled.    Dryden. 

5  By  eacperience  we  find  out  a  short  way  by  a 
long*  wandering:.    Roger  Ascham. 

By  nature  man  hates  chann ;  seldom  will  he 
quit  his  old  home  till  it  has  actually  fallen 
about  his  ears.    Carlyie. 

By  nigrht  an  atheist  half  believes  a  God. 

Young. 

By  nothing:  do  men  more  show  wliat  they  are 
than  by  their  appreciation  of  what  is  and 
what  is  not  ridiculous.    Goethe. 

By  others'  faults  wise  men  correct  their  own. 
Pr. 

10  By  persisting:  in  your  path,  thong:fa  you  forfeit 
the  little,  yon  gfain  the  gjeat    Emerum, 

By  pious  heroic  rlimhing:  of  our  own,  not  by 
arg:uing^  with  onr  poor  neig:hbours,  wander- 
ing: to  ng:ht  and  left,  do  we  at  leng:th  reach 
the  sanctuary— the  victorious  summit,  and 
see  with  our  own  eyes.    CariyU. 

By  pride  cometh  contention.    Bi^ie, 

By  robbing  Peter  he  paid  Paul  .  .  .  and  hoped 
to  catch  larks  if  ever  the  heavens  should  tall. 
Ritbeiais. 

By  seeking:  and  blundering:  we  learn.    Go*tke. 
15  By  shallow  rivers  to  whose  falls  /  llelodlons 
oirds  sing:  madrigals.    Mariawe, 

By  sports  like  these  are  all  their  cares  be- 
g:uird,  /  The  sports  of  children  satisfy  the 
child.    Coidsmitk, 

By  strengfth  of  heart  the  sailor  fig:hts  with 
roaring:  seas.     Wordsworth, 

By  the  long:  practice  of  caricature  I  have  lost 
the  ei\joyment  of  beauty :  I  never  see  a  face 
but  distorted.  Hogarth  f  et  lady  who  wished 
to  iearn  caricature. 

By  three  methods  we  may  learn  wisdom :  first, 
oy  reflection,  which  is  the  noblest ;  second, 
by  imitation,  which  is  the  ea«est ;  mmI  third, 
by  experience,  which  is  the  bitterest.  Con- 
Jucius, 

$0  By  time  and  counsel  do  the  best  we  can :  / 
Th'  event  is  never  in  the  power  of  man. 

Herrickm 


o. 

Ca'  <drive)  a  cow  to  the  ha'  (haUX  and  she'U 

rin  to  the  byre.    Sc,  Pr, 
Cabin'd,  cribb'd,  confin'd.    Maeb,,  vL  4. 
25  Cacoethea  carpendi— An  itch  for  fault-finding. 
CacoSthes  scribendi — An  itch  for  scribbling. 
Cacoethes  loquendi—  An  itch  for  talking. 

Cada  cousa  a  sen  tempo— fiiverything  has  its 
time.     Port,  Pr. 

Cada  qua!  en  sen  officio— Every  one  to  bis  trade. 
Port.  Pr. 

Cada  qual  habli  en  lo  que  sabe— Let  every  one 

talk  of  what  he  understands.    .S*/.  Pr. 
Cada  uno  es  h^o  de  sus  obra»— Every^  one  is 
the  son  of  his  own  works ;  «.«.,  is  responsible  for 
his  own  acts.     Sp.  Pr. 
iOCadenti  porri^  dextram— I  extend  my  right 
hand  t9  n  falUna  man.    Jf • 


Cadit  quaestio — The  question  drops,  i.e..  the  point 
at  issue  needs  no  further  discussion.    L. 

Cseca  invidia  est,  nee  quidquam  aHnd  sdt  qoam 
detrectare  virtntes— Envy  is  blind,  and  can 
only  disparage  the  virtues  of  others.    Levy. 

Caeca  regens  vestig:ia  filo— Guiding  blind  steps 
by  a  thread. 

Caesarem  vehis,  Caesarisque  fortunam  — You 
carry  Ca»ar  and  his  fortunes ;  fear  not,  therefore. 
Cetsar  to  a  pilot  in  a  storm. 

Caesar  non  supra  grammaticos — Oesar  has  00  55 
authority  over  the  grammarians.    Pr, 

Caesar's  wife  should  be  above  suspicion.   Plut. 

Caeteris  major  qui  mellor— He  who  is  better  than 
others  is  greater.     M, 

Cahier  des  chaxigfes— Conditions  of  a  coomcL 
Pr. 

^a  ira — It  shall  goon  (a  French  Revolution  soqgX 
BeM.  Pranhlin, 


Caissed'amortiaaeniettt>-5inkingfuod.    Fr,       40 
Calamitosns  est  animus  futori  anxius-^The 

mind  that  is  anxious  about  the  future  is  miser- 

able.    Sen, 

Calamity  is  man's  true  totichstone— ^mmowm/ 
and  Fletcher, 

Calflove,  half  love ;  old  love,  cold  love.  Fris. 
Pr. 

Call  a  spade  a  spade. 

Call  him  wise  whose  actions,  words,  and  steps  45 
are  all  a  dear  Because  to  a  clear  Why. 

Lnvaier. 

Callidajunctnra— Skilful  arrangement.    Hor, 
Call  me  what  instrument  you  will,  though  you 

fret  me,  you  cannot  play  on  me.    Ham., 

iiL  3. 

Call  not  that  man  wretched  who,  whatever  IDs 
he  suffers,  has  a  child  he  loves.  Southey^ 
Coleridge, 

Call  not  the  devil ;  he  will  come  fast  enough 
without.    Dan.  Pr, 

Call  your  opinions  your  creed,  and  you  will  50 
change  it  every  week.     Make  your  creed 
simpfy  and  broadly  out  of  the  revelation  of 
God,  and  you  may  keep  it  to  the  end.    P. 
Brooks, 

Calmness  of  will  is  a  ^g;n  of  grandeur.  The 
vuld:ar,  far  from  hiding:  their  wHl,  blab  their 
wishes.  A  single  spaik  of  occasion  dis- 
chax^es  the  child  of  passions  into  a  thousand 
crackers  of  desire.    Lava  ter. 

Calumnies  are  sparks  which,  if  you  do  not 
blow  them,  will  go  out  of  themselves.  Boer- 
haave. 

Calumny  Is  like  the  wasp  which  worries  yon ; 
which  it  were  best  not  to  try  to  get  rid  of, 
unless  you  are  sure  of  slaying  it,  for  other- 
wise it  will  return  to  the  charge  more  fiarious 
than  ever.    Cha»n/ort. 

Calumny  will  sear  /Virtue  Itself:  these  shrugs, 
these  hums  and  ha's.     Winters  Tale^  iL  z. 

Camelus  desiderans  comua  etiam  aures  per- 55 
didit — ^The  camd  bemng  for  horns  was  depnved 
of  his  ears  as  welL    Pr, 

Campos  nbt  Troja  fuit— The  fiekis  where  Troy 
once  stood.    Lucan. 

Campus  Martins— A  cdace  of  miliury  cxerdse 
(/tV.  fiddofMarsX 

Canaille— The  rabble.    Fr, 
Canam  mlhi  et  Musia— I  will  sing  to  mysdf  and 
the  Muacsg  t.«.|  if  no  one  else  vriu  listen.    An^t, 


CAN 


[    M    ] 


CARA 


" C«n  *  and  **  shan,"  well  understood,  mean  the 
same  thingr  under  this  sun  of  ours.     Cariyle, 

Can  anybody  remember  when  the  times  were 
not  hard  and  money  not  scarce?  or  when 
sensible  men,  and  the  tight  sort  of  men,  and 
the  ri8:ht  sort  of  women,  were  pleanfiil? 
Emerum, 

Can  ch'  abbaia  non  morde— A  dog  that  barks 
does  DOC  bite.    //.  Pr. 

Can  che  morde  non  abbaia  in  vano— A  dog  that 
bites  does  not  bark  in  vain.     Ji.  Pr, 

ft  Can  despots  compass  aught  that  halls  their 
sway  ?  /  Or  call  with  truth  one  span  of  earth 
their  own,  /  Save  that  wherein  at  last  they 
crumble  bone  by  bone  ?  Bynm, 
Candida  pax  homines,  trux  decet  Ira  feras — 
Wide-robed  peace  becomes  men,  ferocious  anger 
only  wild  beasts.    Ovid. 

Candide  et  caute— With  candour  and  caution,  Af, 

Candide  et  constaater— With  candour  and  con- 
stancy.   M, 

Candide  secure— Honesty  is  the  best  policy.    Af. 

10  Candidus  in  nauta  turpls  color :  aequoris  unda  / 
Debet  et  a  radUs  nderis  esse  mger— A  fair 
complexion  is  a  disgrace  in  a  sailor  ;  he  ought  to 
be  tanned,  from  the  spray  of  the  sea  and  the  rays 
of  the  sun.    OvU, 

**  Can  do  "  is  easy  (easily)  carried  aboot.  Sc, 
Pr. 

Candor  dat  ▼Iribns  alas— Candour  gives  wings  to 
strength.    Af. 

Candour  is  the  brightest  gem  of  criticism. 
Disraeli. 

Canes  timidi  ▼ehementius  latrant  quam  mor- 
dent—Cowardly dogs  bark  more  violently  than 
they  bite.    Q.  Curt. 

IS  Cane  vccchio  non  abbaia  indamo— An  old  dog 
does  not  bode  for  nothing.    //.  Pr. 

Can  I  choose  wj  king  ?  I  can  choose  my  King 
Popinjay,  and  play  what  farce  or  tragedy  I 
may  with  him :  but  he  who  b  to  be  my  ruler, 
whose  uHll  is  higher  than  my  will,  was  chosen 
for  me  in  heaven.    Cariylt. 

Canina  Cacnndia- Dog  («.<.,  snarling)  eloquence. 
Appins. 

Canis  a  non  canedo— ^Dog  is  called  "canis,"  from 
'*  non  cano,"  not  to  sing.     Varro. 

Canis  In  prmsepi — The  60%  in  the  manger  (that 
would  not  let  toe  ox  eat  the  hay  which  tie  could 
not  eat  himself). 
JO  Cannon  and  firearms  are  cruel  and  damnable 
—">«***•  I  believe  them  to  have  been  the 
direct  si^gestion  of  the  deviL    Luther, 

Can  storied  nra  or  animated  bust  /  Back  to 
its  manaion  call  the  fleeting  breath  ?  /  Can 
honour's  voice  provoke  the  silent  dust,  / 
Or  flattery  soothe  the  dull  cold  ear  of  death  ? 
Gruy. 

Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseas'd,  / 
Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow,  / 
Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain  ?  / 
And  witii  some  tweet  oblivious  antidote,  / 
Cleanse  the  stuff'd  bosom  of  that  perilous 
stuff  /  Which  weighs  upon  the  heart  f  Mach. , 
V.  3. 

Can  such  things  be,  /  And  overcome  us  like 
a  summer's  cloud,  /  Without  our  special 
wonder  ?    Macb. ,  iii.  4. 

Cnntabit  vacuus  coram  latrone  viator— The 
penniless  traveller  will  sing  in  presence  of  the 
robber,  /i 


Can  that  which  is  the  greatest  virtue  In  phllo-  tH 
sophjr,  doubt,  be  in  religion,  what  we  priests 
term  it,  the  greatest  of  sins  ?    Bovce. 

Can  the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin,  or  the 
leopard  his  spots  ?    Bible. 

Can  there  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Na- 

aareth?    Natknmiel. 

Cantilenam  eandem  canis— You  are  always  sing- 
ing the  same  tune,  «'.«.,  harping  on  one  theme. 
'/  er. 

Cant  is  properly  a  double-distilled  lie,  the 
second  power  of  a  lie.    Carlyle. 

Cant  is  the  voluntary  overcharging  or  pro-  00 
longing  of  a  real  sentiment.    Hazlitt. 

Can  wealth  give  happiness  ?  look  around  and 
see,  /  What  gay  distress  I  what  splendid 
misery  I  /  Whatever  fortunes  lavishlv  can 
pour,  /  The  mind  annihilates  and  calls  for 
more.     Young. 

Can  we  wonder  that  men  perish  and  are  for- 

Eotten,  when  their  noblest  and  most  endur- 
tg  works  decay  ?    A  usonius. 

"  Can  you  tell  a  plain  man  the  plain  road  to 
heaven?"— "Sturely.    Turn  at  once  to  the 
right,  then  go  straight  forward."  Bp.  IViiber- 
forct. 

Cad  que  muito  ladra,  nunca  bom  para  a  ca^a 
— A  dog  that  barks  much  is  never  a  good  hunter. 
Pert.  Pr. 

Capable  of  all  kinds  of  devotion,  and  of  all  00 
mnds  of  treason,  raised  to  the  second  power, 
woman  is  at  once  the  delight  and  the  terror 
of  man.    Antiel, 

Capacity  without  education  is  deplorable,  and 
education  without  capacity  is  thrown  away. 
Saadi. 

Cap-a-pl^ — From  head  to  foot.    Fr. 

Capias — ^A  writ  to  order  the  seizure  of  a  defendant's 

person.     L, 
Capias  ad  respondendum— You  may  take  him  to 

answer  your  complaint.     L, 

Capias  ad  satisfiaciendum — You  may  take  him  40 
to  satisfy  your  claim.     !. . 

Capiat,  qui  capere  possit— Let  him  take  who 
can.    Pr, 

Capistrum  maritale — The  matrimonial  halter. 

juv. 
Capitis  nives  — The  snowy  locks  of  the  head. 

Her. 
Capo  grasso,  cervello  magro— Fat  head,  lean 

brains.     //.  Pr, 
Captivity  is  the  greatest  of  all  evils  that  can  OS 

befall  man.    Cervantes, 

Captivity,  /  That  comes  with  honour,  is  true 

liberty.    Massingsr, 
Captum  te  nidore  sua  putat  ille  culinae— He 

thinks  he  has  caught  you  with  the  savoury  smell 

of  ius  kitchen.    Juv, 

Caput  artis  est,  decere  quod  facias— The  chief 
thing  in  any  art  you  may  practise  is  that  you  do 
only  the  one  you  are  fit  for.    Pr, 

Caput  inter  nublla  condit— (Fame)  hides  her 
head  amid  the  clouds.     Virg. 

C^put  mortnuffl — The  worthless  remains ;  a  ninny.  SO 

Caput  mundi — The  head  of  the  world,  r.r.,  Rome, 

both  ancient  and  modern. 
Cara  al  mio  cuor  tu  sel,  /  Ci6  ch'fe  11  sole  agli 

occhi  miei— Thou  art  as  dear  to  my  heart  as  the 

sun  to  my  eyes.    //.  /*r« 


CARE 
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Care,  and  not  fine  stables,  makes  a  good  horse. 
Dan,  Pr. 

Care  b  no  cnre,  bat  rather  a  corrodTe.  /  For 
thingfs  that  are  not  to  be  remedied,  x  Hen. 
F/.,  iii.  3. 

Care  Is  taken  that  trees  do  not  grow  into  the 

sky.    Goethe. 
Care  keeps  his  watch  in  every  old  man's  eye, 

/  And  where  care  lodges,  sleep  will  nerer  ue. 

Rom.  and  Jul,^  ii.  a. 

f  Care  killed  the  cat.    Pr. 

Carelessness  is  worse  than  theft.    GneL  Pr. 
Careless  their  merits  or  their  faolts  to  scan,  / 
His  pity  gave   ere   charity  began.     Gold- 
smith, 

Care's  an  enemy  to  life.    Twelfth  Night,  i.  3. 

Cares  are  often  more  difficult  to  throw  off  than 
sorrows ;  the  latter  die  with  time,  the  former 
grow  with  it.    Jean  Paul. 

10  Care  that  has  enter'd  once  into  the  breast,  / 
Will  have  the  whole  possession  ere  it  rest. 
Ben  Jonstm. 

Caret — It  is  wanting. 

Caret  initio  et  fine — It  has  neither  beginning  nor 
end. 

Caret  periculo,  qni  etiam  cnm  est  tntns  cavet 
— He  is  not  exposed  to  danger  who,  even  when 
in  safety,  is  on  nis  guard.    Pnb.  Syr. 

Care  to  our  coffin  adds  a  nail,  no  doubt,  /  And 
every  grin,  so  merry,  draws  one  out.  Wolcot. 

Iff  Care  will  kill  a  cat,  but  ye  canna  live  without 
it    Sc.Pr. 

Carica  volontario  non  carica— A  willing  burden 
is  no  burden.     //.  Pr. 

Car  il  n'est  si  beau  jour  qui  n'am^e  sa  nuit-^ 
There  is  no  day,  however  glorious,  but  sets  in 
night.    Fr, 

Carior  est  illis  homo  quam  sibi— Man  is  dearer 
to  them  (r.tf.,  the  gods)  than  to  himself.    Jwf. 

Carl  sunt  parentes,  cari  liberl,  propinqui,  fami- 
liares ;  sed  omnes  omnium  caritates,  patria 
una  compleza  est— Dear  are  our  parents,  dear 
our  children,  our  relatives,  and  our  associates,  but 
all  our  affections  for  all  these  are  embraced  in 
our  affection  for  our  native  land.    Cic. 

10  Carmen  perpetnum  primaque  origine  mundi 
ad  tempora  nostra— A  song  for  all  ages,  and 
from  the  first  origin  of  the  world  to  our  own 
times.     Transposed  from  Ovid. 

Carmen  triumphale — ^A  song  of  triumph. 

Carminanilprosunt ;  nocueruntcarmina  quon- 
dam— My  rhymes  are  of  no  use ;  they  once 
wrought  me  harm.     Ovid. 

Carmina  spreta  exolescunt ;  si  irascare,  agnita 
videntur — Abuse,  if  you  slight  it.  will  gradually 
die  away ;  but  if  you  show  yourself  irritated,  you 
will  be  thought  to  iiave  deserved  it.     Tac. 

Carmine  di  superi  placantur,  carmine  Manes 

— The  gods  above  and  the  gods  below  are  alike 
propitiated  by  song.    Hor, 

86  Carmine  fit  vivax  virtus  ;  expersque  sepulcri, 
notitiam  seree  posteritatis  habet— By  verse 
virtue  is  made  immortal ;  and,  exempt  from 
burial,  obtains  the  homage  of  remote  posterity. 
Ovid, 

Carpet  knights.    Burion. 

Carpe  diem— Make  a  good  use  of  the  present. 

Carry  on  every  enterprise  as  if  all  depended 
on  the  success  of  it    Richelieu* 


Carte  blanche — Unlimited  power  to  act  (/i7.  Uank 
paper).     Fr. 

Car  tel  est  votre  plaisir— For  such  is  our  pleasure*  SO 
Fr, 

Casa  hospidada,  comida  y  denostada— A  house 
which  U  filled  with  quests  is  both  eaten  up  and 
spoken  ill  of.    Sp.  Pr. 

Casa  mia,  casa  mia,  per  picdna  che  tn  sia,  tn 
mi  sembri  una  badia— Home,  dear  home,  small 
though  thou  be,  thou  art  to  me  a  palace.  lU 
Pr. 

Casar,  casar,  e  que  do  govemo  ?— Marry,  marry, 
and  what  of  the  management  of  the  house  f  Port. 
Pr. 

Casar,  casar,  soa  hem,  e  sabe  mal— Marrying 
sounds  well,  but  tastes  ill.    Port.  Pr. 

Cassis   tutissima    virtus — ^Virtue   is   the  safest  OS 
helmet.    M. 

Casta  ad  vimm  matrona  parendo  imperat— A 
chaste  wife  acquires  an  influence  over  her  hus* 
band  by  obeying  him.    Laber. 

Casta  moribus  et  Integra  pudore — Of  diaste 
morals  and  unblemished  modesty.     Mart, 

Cast  all  your  cares  on  God ;  that  anchor  holds. 

'J'ennysoH. 

Cast  forth  thy  act,  thy  word,  into  the  ever- 
living,  ever-woiking  universe.  It  is  a  seed- 
grain  that  cannot  die ;  unnoticed  to-day,  it 
will  be  fovmd  flourishing  as  a  banyan-grove, 
perhaps,  alas  1  as  a  hemlock  forest,  after  a 
thousand  years.    Carlyle. 

Cast  hun  (a  luck]|r  fellow)  into  the  Nile,  and  he  iO 
will  come  up  with  a  fish  in  his  mouth.    Arab. 
Pr. 

Castles  in  the  air  cost  a  vast  deal  to  keep  up. 
Ruliver  Lytton, 

Castor  gaudet  eqnis.  ovo  prognatns  eodem  / 
Pugnis— Castor  delights  in  norses;  he  that 
sprung  from  the  same  egg,  in  boxing.    Hor. 

Castrant  alios,  ut  Ubros  suos,  per  se  graciles, 
alieno  adipe  suffarciant— They  castrate  the 
books  of  otners,  that^  thev  may  stuff  their  own 
naturally  lean  ones  with  their  (at.    Jovius. 

Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters,  for  thou  shah 
find  it  after  many  days.    BibU. 

Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters;  God  will 40 
know  of  it,  if  ue  fishes  do  not    Hastem 
Pr. 

Casus  belli — A  cause  for  war ;  originally,  fortune 
of  war. 

Casus  quem  saepe  trandt  aliquando  Invenit— 
Misfortune  will  some  time  or  other  overtake  him 
whom  it  has  often  passed  by.    Pub.  Syr, 

Casus  ttbique  valet ;  semper  tibi  pend^athamns. 
/  Quo  minimi  credas  gurgite,  pisds  erit— 
There  i^s  scope  for  chance  everywhere ;  let  your 
hook  be  always  hanging  ready.  In  the  eddies 
where  you  least  expect  it,  there  will  be  a  fish. 
Ovid. 

Catalogue  raisonn^A  catalogue  topically  ar* 
ranged.     Fr. 

Catch  as  catch  can.    Antiochus  Epiphanes.        00 

Catching  a  Tartar,  i.e.^  an  adversary  too  strong 
for  one. 

Catch  not  at  the  shadow  and  lose  the  sub- 
stance.   Pr. 

Catch,  then,  O  catch  the  transient  hour;  / 
Improve  each  moment  as  it  ffies:  /  Life's 
a  snort  summer— man  a  flower—  /  He  dies— 
alas  I  how  soon  he  dies  1   Johnson* 


CATHOLICISM 
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CathoBcisin  commonly  softens,  while  Protes- 
tantism strenetbens,  the  character ;  but  the 
softness  of  the  one  often  degenerates  into 
weakness,  and  the  stren^rth  of  the  other  into 
hardness.    Lecky, 

Cato  contra  mnndnm — Cato  against  the  world. 

Cato  esse,  qnam  videri,  bonus  malebat — Cato 
would  rather  be  good  than  seem  good.    Sallust, 

Cattxva  h  qneOa  lana,  che  non  d  pud  tingere— 
Bad  is  the  cloth  that  won't  dye.    It,  Pr, 

f  Cattivo  \  quel  sacco  che  non  si  poo  rappeasare 
— Bad  is  the  sack  that  won't  patch.     //.  Pr, 

Cattle  go  blindfold  to  the  common  to  crop  the 
wholesome  herbs,  but  man  learns  to  custia- 
gnish  what  is  wholesome  (Hell)  and  what  is 
poisonous  (Gift)  only  by  e:q>erience.  RUckerU 

Catns  amat  pisces,  sed  non  vult  tingere  plantats 
— Puss  likes  fish,  but  docs  not  care  u>  wet  her 
feet.    Pr, 

Causa  cansans— The  Cause  of  causes. 

Causa  latet,  vis  est  notissima — The  cause  is 
hidden,  but  the  effect  is  evident  enough.     Ovid. 

10  Causa  sine  qua  non — An  indupensable  condition. 

Cause  and  effect  are  two  sides  of  one  fact. 
Ktnerson. 

Cause  and  effect,  means  and  end,  seed  and 
fruit,  cannot  be  severed;  for  the  effect 
already  blooms  in  the  cause,  the  end  pre- 
exists In  the  means,  the  fruit  in  the  seed. 
EmersoHm 

Cause  calibre— A  celebrated  trial  or  action  at 
law.    Fr, 

Cante,  non  astute — Cautiously,  not  craftily.  M. 
IS  Caution  is  the  parent  of  safety.    Pr. 

Cautious  a^e  suspects  the  flattering  form,  and 
only  credits  what  experience  tells.   Johnson. 

Cautis  perida  prodesse  allorum  solent— Pru- 
dent people  are  ever  ready  to  profit  from  the 
experiences  of  others.    Phtedr, 

Cautus  enim  metuit  foTeam  lupus,  acdpiterque 
/  Suspectos  laqneos,  et  opertum  miluus  ha- 
mnm — For  the  wary  wolf  dreads  the  pitfall,  the 
hawk  the  suspected  snare,  and  the  fish  the  con- 
Vrealed  hook.    Hor. 

Cavallo  ingrassato  tira  cald — A  horse  that  is 
grown  fat  kicks.    //.  Pr, 

10  Cave  ab  homine  unlus  librl— Beware  of  a  man  of 
one  book.     Pr, 
Caveat  actor— Let  the  doer  be  on  his  guard. 

Caveat  emptor—  Let  the  buyer  be  on  his  guard. 

Cave  canem— Beware  of  the  dog. 

Cavendo  tutus— Safe  by  caution.    M, 

t5  Cave   paratus  —  Be  on  guard  while  prepared. 
M, 

Caviare  to  the  general.    Ham.^  ii.  a. 

Cease,  every  joy,  to  glimmer  in  my  ndnd,l  But 
leave,— oh  1  leave  the  light  of  hope  behind  I  / 
What  though  my  winged  hours  of  bliss  have 
been,  /  Like  angel -visits,  few  and  far  be- 
tween?   Campbtll, 

Cease  to  lament  for  that  thou  canst  not  help,  / 
And  study  help  for  that  which  thou  lament  st. 
Two  Gent.  ofVer.^  iiu  i. 

Cedant  anna  toga— Let  the  military  yield  to  the 
dvil  power  {Jit.  to  the  gownX    Cic. 
iO  Cedant  carminibns  reges,  regumque  triiunphi 
— Kings,  and  the  triumphs  of  kings,  must  yield 
Xfi  the  power  of  song.    Chnd, 


Cedat  amor  rebus;  res  age,  tutus  eris  — Let 
love  give  way  to  business;  give  attention  to 
business,  and  you  will  be  safe.     Ovid, 

Cede  Deo— Yield  to  God.    Virg, 

Cede  nullis — Yield  to  none.    M, 

Cede  repugnant! ;  cedendo  victor  abibis— Yield 
to  your  opponent ;  by  so  doing  you  will  come  off 
victor  in  the  end.     Ovid. 

Cedlte,  Romani  scriptores ;  cedite,  Graii— Give  8S 
place,  ye  Roman  writers ;  give  place,  ye  Greeks 
(ironically   applied    to   a    pretentious    authorX 
Prop. 

Cedunt  grammatid ;  vincuntur  rhetores  / 
Turba  tacet — The  grammarians  give  way  ;  the 
rhetoricians  are  beaten  off;  all  the  assemblage  is 
silent.    Jta>. 

Cela  fera  comme  un  coup  d'^p^  dans  Teau— 

It  will  be  all  lost  labour  (///.  liice  a  sword-stroke 
in  the  waterX    Fr,  Pr. 

Cela  m'^chauffe  la  bile— That  stirs  up  my  bile. 
Fr. 

Cela  n'est  pas  de  mon  ressort— That  is  not  in 
my  department,  or  line  of  things.    Fr. 

Cela  saute  aux  yeux— That  \&  quite  evident  40 
(///.  leaps  to  the  eyes).    Fr,  Pr, 

Cela  va  sans  dire— That  is  a  matter  of  course. 
Fr. 

Cela  viendra — ^That  will  come  some  day.    Fr. 

Celebrity  is  but  the  candle-light  which  will 

show  what  man,  not  in  the  least  make  him 

a  better  or  other  man.    Carlyle. 
Celebrity  is  the  advantage  of  being  known  to 

Eeople  whom  we  don't  know,  and  who  don't 
now  us.    Cham/ort. 

Celebrity  is  the  chastisement  of  merit  and  the  4f 

punishment  of  talent.    Cham/ort. 
Cder  et  audax— Swift  and  daring.    Af. 
Celer  et  fidelis— Swift  and  faithful    M, 

Cderity  is  never  more  admired  /  Than  by  the 
negligent.    Ant.  dr*  Cleop.^  liL  7. 

Celsae  graviore  casn  /  Deddunt  turres— Lofty 
towers  fall  with  no  ordinary  crash.    Hor. 

Celui  est  homme  de  bien  qui  est  homme  de  M 
biens— He  is  a  good  man  who  is  a  man  of  goods. 
Fr.  Pr. 

Celui-U  est  le  mieux  send,  qui  n'a  pas  besoin 
de  mettre  les  nxains  des  autres  au  bout  de 
ses  bras — He  is  best  served  who  has  no  need 
to  put  other  people's  hands  at  the  end  of  his 
arms.    Rousseau. 

Celui  qui  a  grand  seiis  salt  beaucoup— A  man 
of  large  intelligence  knows  a  great  deal.  Van- 
venargues. 

Cdui  (lui  aime  mieux  ses  tr^sors  que  ses  amis, 
m6rite  de  n'^tre  aim^  de  personne— He  who 
loves  his  wealth  better  than  his  friends  does  not 
deserve  to  lie  loved  by  any  one.     Ar.  Pr. 

Cdui  qm  d^vore  la  substance  du  pauvre,  y 
trouve  a  la  fin  un  os  qui  I'^trangle — He  who 
devours  the  substance  of  the  poor  will  in  the  end 
find  a  bone  in  it  to  choke  him.    Fr.  Pr. 

Celui  qui  est  sur  ^aules  d'nn  g^ant  volt  plus  66 
loin  que  cdui  c^ui  le  porte— He  who  is  on  the 
shoulders  of  a  giant  sees  farther  than  he  does 
who  carries  him.    Fr.  Pr, 

Celui  qtil  veut.  cdui-la  pent- The  man  who  wilU 
is  the  man  who  can.    Fr. 

Ce  ne  sont  pas  les  plus  belles  qui  font  les 
grandes  passions— It  is  not  the  most  beautiful 
women  that  inspire  the  greatest  passion.  Fr. 
Pr, 
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Ce  n'est  pas  6tre  bien  ais^  que  de  lire— Laugh< 
ing  is  not  always  an  index  of  a  mind  at  ease. 
Fr. 

Ce  n'est  qne  le  premier  pas  qui  coi^te— It  is 
only  the  first  step  that  is  difficult  (///.  costsX 
Fr, 

Censor  monun — Censor  of  morals  and  public  con- 
duct. 

Censure  is  the  tax  a  man  pays  to  the  public 
for  bdhig:  eminent.    Swift. 
6   Cent  ans  n'est  gu^re,  mais  jamais  c'est  bean- 
coup — A  hundred  years  is  not  much,  but  "never" 
is  a  long  while.    />.  Pr^ 

Cento  earn  di  pensieri,  non  pagaranno  un' 
onda  di  debito^A  hundred  cartloads  of  care 
will  not  pay  an  ounce  of  debt.     Jt,  Pr. 

Cent  'ore  di  malincmiia'  non  pagano  un  quat* 
trino  di'  debito— A  hundred  hours  of  vexation 
will  not  pay  one  farthing  of  debt.     It.  Pr, 

Centum  doctum  hominimi  consilia  sola  hsec 
devincit  dea  /  Fortuna — This  goddess,  For- 
tune, single-handed,  frustrates  the  plans  of  a 
hundred  teamed  men.    Piaut. 

Ce  que  femme  veut,  Dieu  le  veut— What  woman 
wills,  God  wills.    Fr.  Pr, 

10  Ce  qui  fait  qu'on  n'est  pas  content  de  sa  con- 
dition, c'est  rid^e  cnim6rique  qu'on  forme 
du  bonheur  d'autrui — ^What  makes  us  discon- 
tented with  our  condition  is  the  absurdly  ex- 
aggerated idea  we  have  of  the  happiness  of 
others.  Fr.  Pr, 
Ce  qu'il  nous  faut  ponr  valncre,  c'est  de 
TaudacOi  encore  de  I'audace,  toujours  de 
I'audace  I — In  order  to  conquer,  what  we  need 
is  to  dare,  still  to  dare,  and  always  to  dare. 
DantffH. 
Ce  qui  manque  aux  oratenrs  en  profondeur,  / 
lis  vous  le  donnent  en  iongrueur — What  orators 
want  in  depth,  they  make  up  to  you  in  length. 
Monifsquieu, 

Ce  qui  ne  vaut  pas  la  peine  d'etre  dit,  on  le 
chante — What  is  not  worth  the  trouble  of  being 
said,  may  pass  off  very  fairly  when  it  is  sung. 
Jieaufrtarckais. 

Ce  qui  suffit  ne  ftit  jamais  pen— What  is  enough 
was  never  a  small  quantity.     Fr.  Pr, 

15  Ce  qui  vient  de  la  flAte,  s'en  retoume  an  tam- 
bour— What  is  earned  by  the  fife  goes  back  to 
the  drum ;  easily  gotten,  easily  gone.    Fr.  Pr. 

Ce  qu'on  apprend  au  berceau  dure  jusqu'au 
tombeau— what  is  learned  in  the  cradle  lasts 
till  the  grave.    Fr.  Pr. 

Ce  qu'on  fait  maintenant,  on  le  dit ;  et  la  cause 
en  est  bien  excusable :  on  fait  si  peu  de  chose 
— Whatever  we  do  now-a-days,  we  speak  of ;  and 
the  reason  is  this:  it  is  so  very  little  we  do. 
Fr, 

Cercato  ho  sempre  solitaria.  vita  /  (Le  rive  il 
saimo,  e  le  campagne  e  1  boscfaij[ — I  have 
always  sought  a  solitary  life.  (The  river-banks 
and  the  open  fields  and  the  groves  know  it.) 

Ceremonies  are  different  in  every  country; 

but  true  politeness  is  everywhere  the  same. 

Goldsmith, 
10  Ceremony  is  necessary  as  the  outwork  and 

defence  of  manners.    CkesterfieU, 
Ceremony  is  the  invention  of  wise  men  to  keep 

fools  at  a  distance.    Steele, 
Ceremony  keeps  up  all  things ;  'tis  like  a  penny 

glass  to  a  ricn  spirit  or  some  excellent  water ; 

without  it  the  water  were  spilt,  the  spirit 

lost.    Selden, 


Ceremony  leads  her  bigots  forth,  /  Prepared 
to  fight  for  shadows  of  no  worth ;  /  while 
truths,  on  which  eternal  things  depend,  / 
Find  not,  or  hardly  find,  a  smgle  friend. 
Cow^r. 

Ceremony  was  but  devised  at  first  /  To  set  a 

gloss  on  faint  deeds  .  .  .  /  But  where  there 
I  true  friendship,  there  needs  none.     Timon 
of  Athens^  i.  2. 

Cereus  in  vitinm  flecti,  monitoribus  asper— 2S 
(YoutM,  pliable  ats  wax  to  vice,  obstinate  under 
reproof.    Hor, 

Cernit  omnia  Dens  vindex — God  as  avenger  sees 
ail  things.    M, 

Certa  amittimus  dum  incertapetimus — We  lose 
things  certain  in  pursuing  things  uncertain. 
Plant, 

Certain  defects  are  necessarv  to  the  existence 
of  the  individuaL  It  would  be  painful  to  us 
if  our  old  friends  laid  aside  certain  pecu- 
liarities.   Goethe, 

Certain  it  is  that  there  is  no  kind  of  aflfection 
so  purely  angeUc  as  that  of  a  father  to  a 
daughter.  In  love  to  our  wives  there  is 
desire;  to  our  sons,  ambition;  but  to  our 
daughters  there  is  something  which  there 
are  no  words  to  express.    Addison. 

Certe  ignoratio  futurorum  malorum  utilius  est  80 
quam  scientia — It  is  more  advantageous  not  to 
know  than  to  know  the  evib  that  are  coming 
upon  us,    Cic, 

Certiorari-^To  order  the  record  from  an  inferior 
to  a  superior  court.     Z,. 

Certum  est  ,quia  impossibile  est — I  am  sure  of 
it  because  it  is  impossible.     Tert, 

Certum  pete  finem — ^Aim  at  a  definite  end.    M. 

Cervantes  smiled  Spain's  chivalry  away. 
ByroH. 

Ces  discours  sont  fort  beaux  dans  nn  Uvre — All  8S 
that  would  be  very  fine  in  a  book,  /'./.,  in  theory, 
but  not  in  practice.     Boileau, 

Ces  malheureux  rois  /  Dont  on  dit  tant  de  mal, 
out  du  bon  quelqoefois— Those  unhappj^  kings, 
of  whom  so  much  evil  is  said,  have  their  gcxxl 
qualities  at  times.    Andrieux,  * 

Ce  sont  les  pasdona  qui  font  et  aul  d^font  tout 
— It  is  the  passions  that  do  and  tnat  undo  everj-- 
thing.    FontetulU, 

Ce  sont  toujours  les  aventnriers  qui  font  de 

Srandes  choses,  et  non  pas  les  sonverains 
es  grandes  empires — It  is  always  adventurers 
who  do  great  things,  not  the  sovereigns  of  great 
empires.    Montesguieu, 

Cessante  causa,  cessat  et  effectus — When  the 
cause  is  removed,  the  effect  must  cease  also.  Coke, 

Cessio  bonorum — ^A  surrender  of  all  one's  pro-  40 

perty  to  creditors.    Scots  Laiv, 
C'est-4-dire — That  is  to  say.    Fr, 

C'est  dans  les  grands  dangers  qu'on  v<^t  les 
grands  courages — It  is  amid  great  perils  we 
see  brave  hearts.     Kej^fiard, 

C'est  double  plaisir  de  tromper  le  trompeur— 
It  is  a  double  pleasure  to  deceive  the  deceiver. 

La  Font, 

C'est  fait  de  lui— It  is  all  over  with  him.    Fr. 

C'est  la  grande  formule  modeme :  Du  travail,  4S 
toujours  du  travail,  et  encore  du  travaU— 
The  grand   maxim   now-a-days  is:   To  work, 
always  to  work,  and  still  to  work.     Gatnbetla. 

C'est  \k  le  diable— There's  the  devil  of  it,  i.e,^ 
there  lies  the  difficulty.    Fr, 
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Cast  la  iiro^^t^  qui  donne  des  amis,  c'est 
I'adversiti  qui  les  ^proure — It  is  {wosperity 
that  gives  us  friends,  adversity  that  proves  them. 
Fr, 

C'est  le  chemin  des  passions  qui  m'a  conduit 
4  la  philosophie— tt  \&  by  my  passions  I  have 
been  fed  to  philosophy.     Roussgau, 

C'est  le  commencement  de  la  fin— It  is  the 
bc^nning  of  the  end.  TaiUyroMU  en  the  Hun- 
drtd  Days. 

Cest  le  crime  qni  fait  hoote,  et  non  pas  I'dcha- 
faad — It  is  the  crime,  not  the  scaffold,  which  is 
the  disgrace.    Cor»eiile. 

S  C'est  le  geai  par^  des  pliuies  du  paon— He  is 
the  jay  decked  with  the  peacock's  feathers.    Fr. 

Cest  le  ton  qui  £ait  la  mnsique — In  music  every- 
thing depends  on  the  tone.    Fr.  Pr. 

Cest  le  valet  du  diable,  il  fait  plus  qu'ooi  ne  lui 

ordonne — He  who  does  more  than  be  is  bid  is 

the  devil's  valet.    Fr.  Pr. 
C'est  llmaginstion  qiu   gouveme    le   genre 

humain — The  human  race  is  governed  by  its 

imagination.    NapoUon. 

Cest  partout  comme  chez  nous — It  is  every- 
where the  same  as  among  ourselves.    Fr.  Pr. 

10  Cest  pen  que  de  conrir ;  n  faut  partir  %l  point— 
It  is  not  enough  to  run,  one  must  set  out  m  time. 
Fr.  Pr. 

C'est  plus  qu'un  crime,  c*est  tme  faute— It  is 
worse  than  a  crime ;  it  is  a  blunder.    Foucki, 

C'est  poss^er  les  biens  aue  de  sayoir  s'en 
passer — To  know  how  to  dispense  with  things 
IS  to  possess  them.    Rtgnard. 

Cest  son  cheval  de  bataille— That  is  his  forte 
(JLit,  war-horse).     Fr. 

Cest  trop  aimer  qnand  on  en  mecurt— It  is  loving 
too  much  to  die  of  loving.     Fr.  Pr. 

15  Cest  une  autre  chose — That's  another  matter. 
Fr. 

Cest  tme  grande  folie  de  Touloir  etre  sa^e 
tout  seul— It  is  a  great  folly  to  wish  to  be  wise 
all  alone.    La  Roche. 

Cest  une  grande  misire  que  de  n'avoir  pas 
asses  d'esprit  pour  bien  parler,  nl  asses  de 
jngement  pour  se  taire— It  is  a  great  misfor- 
tune not  to  nave  enough  of  ability  to  speak  well, 
nor  sense  enough  to  hold  one's  tongue.  La 
Bruyere, 

Cest  nn  z^ro  en  chifies — He  is  a  mere  cipher.  Fr. 

Cet  animal  est  tr^s  m^hant:  /  Quand  on 
I'attaque,  H  se  dtfend— That  animal  is  very 
vicious ;  it  defends  itself  if  you  attack  it.    Fr, 

SO  Ceteris  paribus — Other  things  being  equal. 

Ceterum  oenseo— But  my  decided  opinion  u. 
Caio. 

Cet  homme  va  ji  bride  abattne— That  man  goes 
at  full  speed  (///.  with  loose  reinsX    Fr.  Pr. 

Cenx  qui  parlent  t>eaucoup,  ne  disent  jamais 
rien — ^Thoce  who  talk  much  never  say  anything 
worth  listening  to.    BoiUau, 

Cenx  qui  s'appliquent  trop  auz  petites  choses 
deviennent  ordinairement  incapables  des 
grandes — ^Those  who  occupy  their  minds  too 
much  with  small  matters  generally  become  in- 
capable of  great.    La  Roche, 

tf  Chacun  a  sa  marotte — ^Every  <mm  to  his  hobby. 
Fr.  Pr, 

Chacun  Jl  son  eroiit-— Every  one  to  his  taste.    Fr. 

Chacun  a  son  metier,  et  les  vaches  seront  bien 
grard^s — Let  every  one  mind  his  own  business, 
and  the  cows  will  be  well  cared  for.     Fr,  Pr, 


Chacun  cherche  son  semblable— like  seeks  like. 
Fr.  Pr. 

Chacun  dit  du  bien  de  son  coeur  et  personne 
n'en  ose  dire  de  son  esprit— Every  one  speaks 
well  of  his  heart,  but  no  one  dares  boast  of  his 
wit.    La  Roche. 

Chacun  doit  balayer  devant  sa  propre  porte—  80 
Everybody  ought  to  sweep  before  his  own  door. 
Fr,  Pr. 

Chacun  en  particulier  pent  tromper  et  6tre 
tromp6 ;  personne  n'a  tromp^  tout  le  monde, 
et  tout  le  monde  n'a  tromp6  personne — 
Individuals  may  deceive  and  be  deceived ;  no 
one  has  deceived  every  one,  and  every  one  has 
deceived  so  one.    Bonhours. 

Chacun  n'est  pas  aise  qui  danse — Not  every  one 
who  dances  is  happy,    Fr.  Pr. 

Chacun  porte  sa  croiz— Every  one  bears  hU 
cross.    Fr. 

Chacun  pour  soi  et  Dieu  pour  tons— Every  one 
for  himself  and  God  for  all.     Fr.  Pr. 

Chacun  tire  I'eau  ji^  son  moulin — Every  one  35 
draws  the  water  to  \\\&  cwn  mill.    Fr.  Pr. 

Chacun  vant  son  prlx—  Every  man  has  his  value. 
Fr.  Pr, 

XaXexd  rh.  icaXci — What  is  excellent  is  difficult. 

Chance  corrects  us  of  many  faults  that  reason 
would  not  know  how  to  correct.    La  Roche. 

Chance  generally  favours  the  prudent  Jonbert, 

Chance  is  hut  the  pseudonvm  of  God  for  those  40 
particular  cases  which  He  does  not  choose 
to  subscribe  openly  with   His   own  sign- 
manuaL    Coleridge. 

Chance  is  the  providence  of  adventurers. 
Napoleon, 

Chance  wiU  not  do  the  work :  /  Chance  sends 
the  breese,  /  But  if  the  pilot  slumber  at  the 
helm,  /  The  very  wind  that  wafts  us  towards 
tiie  port  /  May  dash  us  on  the  shelves.  ScotL 

Chances,  as  they  are  now  called,  I  regard  as 
guidances,  and  even,  if  riflrhtly  understood, 
commands,  which,  as  far  as  I  have  read 
historv,  ue  best  and  sincerest  men  think 
providential.    Ruskin, 

Change  is  Inevitable  in  a  progressive  cotmtry 

— is  constant.    Disraeli, 
Change  of  fashions  is  the  tax  which  industry  45 

imposes  on  the  vanity  of  the  rich.    Chatu- 

Jort. 
ChanfiT^  &re  lightsome,  an*  fules  are  fond  o' 

them.    Sc,  Pr, 
Change  yourself,  and  yotir  fortune  will  change 

too.     PoH.  Pr, 
Chansons-a-boire — Drinking-songs.    Fr, 
Chapeau  has- Hats  off.    Fr. 
Chapelle  ardente—Place  where  a  dead  body  lies  60 

in  state.    Fr. 

Chapter  of  acddents.    CJusierfield, 

Chaque  age  a  ses  plaisin,  son  esprit,,  et  ses 
mceurs — Every  age  has  its  pleasures,  its  style 
of  wit,  and  its  peculiar  manners.    Boileau. 

Chaque  branche  de  nos  connaissances  passe 
auccessivement  par  trois  itats  th^oretiques 
diff(£rents :  l'6Ut  th^logique,  on  fictif ;  I'lut 
m^taphysique,  ou  abstrait;  I'^tat  scienti- 
fique,  ou  positif— Each  department  of  know- 
lodge  passes  in  succession  through  three  different 
theoretic  stages :  the  theologic  stage,  or  ficti- 
tious ;  the  metaphysical,  or  abstract ;  the  sden* 
tific,  or  positive.    A.  Comte, 
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Chaque  demain  apporte  son  pain— Every  to- 
morrow supplies  its  own  loaf.    Fr.  Pr. 

Chaque  instant  de  la  vie  est  un  pas  vers  la 
mort — Each  moment  of  life  is  one  step  nearer 
death.    Comeiiie. 

Chaque  mMaille  a  son  rerers— Every  medal  has 
its  reverse.     Fr,  Pr. 

Chaque  potier  Tante  sa  pot— Every  potter  cracks 
up  nis  own  vessel.    Fr,  Pr. 

5   Char-a-bancs— A  pleasure  car.    Fr. 

Character  eives  splendour  to  youth,  and  awe 
to  wrinkled  skin  and  grey  hairs.  Emer- 
son. 

Character  is  a  fact,  and  that  is  much  in  a 
world  of  pretence  and  concession.  A.  B. 
Alcott. 

Character  is  a  perfectly  educated  wiU.  Nowdis. 
Character   is   a   reserved   force   wliich   acts 

directly  by  presence  and  without  means. 

Emerson. 

10  Character  is  a  thing  that  will  take  care  of 
itself.    /.  G.  Holland. 

Character  is  centrality,  the  impossibility  of 
being  displaced  or  overset.    Emerson. 

Character  is  higher  than  intellect.  Thinking 
is  the  function;  living  is  the  functionary. 
Emerson. 

Character  is  impulse  reined  down  into  steady 
continuance.    C.  H,  Parkkurst. 

Character  is  the  result  of  a  system  of  stereo- 
t]rped  principles.    Hume. 

16  Character  is  the  spiritual  body  of  the  person, 
and  represents  tne  indlviduaiisation  of  vital 
ezperiencet  the  conversion  of  unconscious 
things  into  self-conscious  men.     Whipple. 

Character  is  victory  organised.    NapoUon, 

Character  is  what  Natcure  has  engraven  on  us ; 
can  we  then  efface  it  ?    Voltaire. 

Characters  are  developed,  and  never  change. 

Disreuli. 

Character  teaches  over  our  head,  above  our 
wills.    Emerson, 
10  Character  wants  room  *  must  not  be  crowded 
on  by  persons,  nor  be  judged  of  from  glimpses 

S»t  m  the  press  of  amdrs  or  a  few  occattons. 
mtrson, 

Charbonnier  est  maitre  ches  sol— A  coalheaver's 
house  Is  h»  castle. 

Charge,  Chester,  charge  I  On,  Stanley,  on  I  / 
Were  the  last  words  of  Marmion.    Scott. 

Charg^  d'affaires— A  subordinate  diplomatist. 
Fr. 

Charity  begins  at  hame,  but  shouldna  end 
there.    Se.  Pr. 

8S  Charity  begins  at  home.    Pr. 

Charity  draws  down  a  blessing  on  the  chari- 
table.   Le  Sage. 

Charitv  gives  itself  rich ;  covetousness  hoards 
itself  poor.    Ger.  Pr. 

Charity  is  the  scope  of  all  God's  conmiands. 
St.  Chtysostom. 

Charity  is  the  temple  of  which  justice  is  the 
foundation,  but  you  can't  have  the  top  with- 
out the  bottom.     Ruskin. 

80  Charity  shall  cover  the  multitude  of  sins.  St. 
Peter. 

Charm'd  with  the  foolish  whistling  of  a  name. 
Coioley. 

Charms  strike  the  sight,  but  merit  wins  the 
souL    Pope, 


Charms  which,  like  flowers,  lie  on  the  surface 
and  always  glitter,  easily  produce  vanity; 
whereas  other  excellences,  which  lie  deep 
like  gold  and  are  discovered  with  difficulty, 
leave  their  possessors  modest  and  proud. 
Jean  Paul. 

Charta  non  erubescit — A  document  does  not 

blush.    Pr. 
Chasse  cousin — Bad  wine,  r.^.,  such  as  was  given  SS 

to  poor  relations  to  drive  them  off.     Fr. 

Chassex  le  natnrel,  il  revient  au  galop— Drive 
out  Nature,  she  is  back  on  you  in  a  tnce.    Fr. 
from  Hor. 

Chaste  as  the  Icicle  /  That's  curded  by  the 
firost  from  purest  snow,  /  And  hangs  on 
Dian's  temple.    Coriolanus^  v.  3. 

Chastise  the  good,  and  he  will  g^ow  better; 

chastise  the  bad,  and  he  will  grow  worse. 

//.  Pr, 
Chastity  is  like  an  Icicle;  if  it  once  melts, 

that's  the  last  of  it.    Pr. 

Chastity  is  the  band  that  holds  together  the  10 
sheaf  of  all   holy    affections    and    duties. 
V'inet, 

Chastity,  lost  once,  cannot  be  recalled ;  it  goes 
only  once.    Otnd. 

Chateaux  en  Espagne.    Castles  in  the  air  (///. 

castles  in  SpainX    Fr, 
Chat  ^haud^  craint  I'ean  froide— A  scalded  cat 

dreads  cold  water.    Fr.  Pr, 

Cheapest  is  the  dearest.    Pr. 

Che  dorme  coi  cani,  si  leva  coUe  pulci— Those  45 

who  sleep  with  dogs  will  rise  up  with  fleas.    It. 

Pr. 

Cheerfulness  is  health;  the  opposite,  melan- 
choly, is  disease.    Haliburton. 

Cheerfulness  is  just  as  natural  to  the  heart 
of  a  man  in  strong  health  as  colour  to  his 
cheek.    Ruskin, 

Cheerfulness  is  the  best  promoter  of  health, 
and  is  as  friendly  to  the  mind  as  to  the  body. 
'Addison, 

Cheerfulness  is  the  daughter  of  employment. 
Dr.  Home. 

Cheerfulness  is  the  heaven  under  which  every-  W 
thing  but  poison  thrives.    Jenn  Paul. 

Cheerfulness  is  the  very  flower  of  health. 

Schopenkautr, 

Cheerfulness  opens,  like  spring,  all  the  blossoms 

of  the  inward  man.    Jean  Paul. 
Cheese  is  gold  in  the  morning,  silver  at  mid^ 

day,  and  lead  at  night.    Ger.  Pr. 

Chef  de  cuisine— A  head-cook.    Fn 

Chef-d'oeuvre— A  masterpiece.    Fr.  66 

Chemin  de  fer— The  iron  way,  the  rulway.    Fr. 

Che  ne  pud  la  gatta  se^  la  massaia  i  matta— 
How  can  the  cat  help  it  if  the  maid  is  fool  (enough 
to  leave  things  in  her  way)?    //.  Pr. 

Che  quegli  i  tra  gli  stolti  bene  abbasso,  /  Che 
sensa  distinsion  afferma  o  niega,  /  Cost  nell' 
un,  come  nell'  aitro  passo— ^He  who  without 
discrimination  affirms  or  denies,  ranks  lowest 
among  the  foolish  ones,  and  this  in  either  case, 
*.«.,  in  denying  as  well  as  affirming.     Dante, 

Chercher  a  connaitre,  c'est  chercher  a  donter 
— To  seek  to  know  is  to  seek  occasion  to  doubt. 
Fr. 

Che  sarJi,  sark- What  will  be,  will  be.    M.  00 

Chevalier  d'industrie— One  who  lives  by  persever- 
ing fraud  {lit.  a  knight  of  industry^    Fr. 
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Chevmiuc  de  frise — A  defence  of  spikes  against 
cavalry.     Fr. 

Chewliisr  the  food  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancy. 
As  Yeu  Like  It^  iv.  3. 

Chew  the  cud  of  politics.    Swift, 

Chi  altri  gindica,  9^  condanna— Whoso  judges 
others  oMidemns  himself.    It,  Pr. 

S    Chi  ama,  crede — He  who  loves,  believes.   //.  Pr. 

Chi  anuL  qua!  clii  muore ,'  Non  ha  da  gire  al 
ciel  dal  mondo  altr*  ale — He  who  loves,  as  well 
as  he  who  dies,  needs  no  other  wing  by  which  to 
soar  from  earth  to  heaven.    Mictuiel  Angelo. 

Chi  ama,  teme — He  who  loves,  fears.    //.  Pr, 

Chi  asino  i,  e  cenro  esser  si  crede,  al  saltar 
del  fosso  se  n'awede — He  who  is  an  ass  and 
thinks  he  is  a  stag,  will  find  his  error  when  he 
hzis  to  leap  a  ditch.    //.  Pr, 

CU  compra  dd  pagmr  non  pu6,  vende  do  che 
non  vnole — He  who  buys  what  he  cannot  pay 
for,  sells  what  he  fain  would  not.    //.  Pr. 

10  Chi  compra  ha  bisogno  di  cent  occhi— He  who 
buys  requires  an  hundred  eyes    Jt,  Pr. 

Chi  compra  terra,  compra  guerra— Who  buys 
land,  buys  war.    //.  Pr, 

Chi  con  Focchio  vede,  di  cnor  crede — Seeing  is 
believing  {Jit,  he  who  sees  with  the  eye  believes 
with  the  heartX    //.  Pr. 

Chi  da  il  sno  inansi  morire  s'apparecchia  assai 
patire — He  who  gives  of  his  wealth  before  dying, 
prepares  himself  to  suffer  much.    //.  Pr, 

Chi  dinamsi  mi  pinge,  di  dietro  mi  tinge — He 
who  paints  me  before,  blackens  me  behind.  //. 
Pr. 

IB  Chi  dne  padroni  ha  da  servire,  ad  nno  ha  da 
mentire — Whoso  serves  two  masters  must  lie  to 
one  of  them.    //.  Pr. 

Chi  tf  cansa  del  sno  mal,  pianga  se  stesso— He 
who  is  the  cause  of  his  own  misfortimes  may 
bewxul  them  himself.    //.  Pr. 

Chi  edifica,  sua  borsa  jnuifica— He  who  builds 
clears  his  purse.    //.  Pr. 

CUen  snr  son  fiimier  est  hardi— A  dog  is  bold 
<»  his  own  dunghilL    Fr.  Pr. 

Chi  erra  nelle  dedne,  erra  nelle  migliaja— He 
who  errs  in  the  tens,  errs  in  the  thousands.  //. 
Pr. 

90  CUesa  libera  in  libero  state— A  free  church  in 
a  free  state.    Cavaur. 

Chi  la  il  cento  senxa  I'oste,  gli  convien  farlo 
dne  TOlte — He  who  reckons  without  his  host 
must  reckon  again.    //.  Pr, 

Chi  €a  quel  ch'  e'  pud,  non  fa  mai  bene— He  who 
does  all  he  can  do  never  does  well.     It.  Pr. 

CU  ha  capo  di  cera  non  vada  al  sole — Let  not 
him  whose  head  is  of  wax  walk  in  the  sun.  //. 
Pr, 

Chi  ha  danari  da  buttar  via,  metta  g^  operaj, 
e  non  yi  stia — He  who  has  money  to  squander, 
let  him  employ  workmen  and  not  stand  by  them. 
//.  Pr. 

fS  Chi  ha  denti,  non  ha  pane ;  e  chi  ha  pane,  non 
ha  denti — He  who  has  teeth  Is  without  bread, 
and  he  who  has  bread  is  without  teeth.     It.  Pr. 
Chi  ha,  i — He  who  has,  is. 

Chi  ha  I'amor  nel  pettoi  ha  lo  sprone  a*  fianchi 
— He  who  has  love  in  his  heart  has  spurs  in  his 
sides.    //.  Pr. 

CU  ha  Unena  in  bocca,  pn6  andar  per  tutto— 
He  who  has  a  tongue  in  his  head  can  tnivel  all 
the  world  over.    //.  Pr, 


Chi  ha  panra  del  diavolo,  non  fa  roba — He  who 
has  a  dread  of  the  devil  does  not  grow  rich.  It. 
Pr, 

Chi  ha  sanita  %  ricco,  e  non  lo  sa— He  who  has  80 
good  health  is  rich,  and  does  not  know  it.    //. 
Pr. 

Chi  ha  sospetto,  di  rado  h  in  difetto— He  who 

suspects  is  seldom  at  fault.    //.  Pr. 

Chi  ha  tempo,  non  aspetti  tempo — He  who  has 
time,  let  hun  not  wait  for  time. 

Childhood  and  youth  see  all  the  world  in  per- 
sons.   Emerson. 

Childhood  has  no  forebodings ;  but  then  it  is 
soothed  by  no  memories  ofoutliyed  sorrow. 
George  Eliot, 

Childhood  is  the  sleep  of  reason.    Rousseau.      85 

Childhood  itself  is  scarcely  more  lovely  than 
a  cheerftd,  kindly,  sunshiny  old  age.  Mrs. 
Chilti. 

Childhood  often  holds  a  truth  in  its  feeble 
fingers  which  the  grasp  of  manhood  cannot 
retain,  and  which  it  is  the  pride  of  utmost 
age  to  recover.    Ruskin. 

Childhood  shows  the  man,  as  morning  shows 

the  day.    Milton. 
Childhood,  who  like  an  April  mom  appears,  / 

Sunshine  and  rain,  hopes  douded  o  er  with 

fears.    CJknrcAill, 

Children  always  turn  toward  the  light,    //are.  40 

Children  and  chickens  are  always  a-piddng. 
Pr, 

Children  and  drunk  people  speak  the  truth. 
Pr. 

Children  and  fools  speak  the  truth.    Pr. 

Children  are  certain  sorrows,  hut  imcertain 

joys.    Dan,  Pr. 
Children  are  the  poor  man's  wealth.    Dan.  Pr.  4S 

Children  are  very  nice  observers,  and  they 
wiU  often  perceive  your  slightest  defects. 
Fhaion. 

Children  blessings  seem,  but  torments  are,  / 
When  votmg,  our  folly,  and  when  old,  our 
fear,    ut-way. 

Children  generally  hate  to  be  idle ;  all  the  care 
is  then  that  their  busy  humour  should  be  con- 
stantly employed  in  something  of  use  to  them. 
Locke. 

Children  have  more  need  of  modds  than  of 

critics.    Jonbert. 
Children  have  scarcely  any  other  fear  than  SO 

that  produced  by  strangeness.   Jean  Paul. 

Children,  like  dogs,  base  so  sharp  and  fine  a 
scent,  that  they  detect  and  hunt  out  every- 
thing—the bad  before  all  the  rest.    Goethe. 

Children  of  night,  of  indigestion  bred.  Churchill 
ofdreatns. 

Children  of  wealth  or  want,  to  each  is  given  / 
One  spot  of  green,  and  all  the  blue  of  heaven. 
//olnies. 

Children  see  in  their  parents  the  past,  they 
again  in  their  children  the  futiure  ;  and  if  we 
find  more  love  in  parents  for  their  children 
than  in  children  for  their  parents,  this  is  sad 
indeed,  but  naturaL  Who  does  not  fondle 
his  hopes  more  than  his  recollections  ?  Csivds. 

Children  should  have  their  times  of  being  off  55 
duty,  like  soldiers.    Ruskin, 

Children  should  laugh,  but  not  mock;  and 
when  they  laugh,  it  should  not  he  at  the 
weaknesses  and  the  faults  of  others.  R  uskin. 
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Children  suck  the  mother  when  thej  are  yonnsr, 
and  the  father  when  they  are  old.    Pr. 

Children  sweeten  labours,  but  they  make  mis- 
fortunes more  bitter.    Bacon. 

Children  tell  in  the  liighway  what  they  hear 

by  the  fireside.    Port.  Pr. 
Children  think  not  of  wlaat  is  past,  nor  what  is 

to  come,  but  enjoy  the  present  time,  wliich 

few  of  us  do.    La  Bruyire. 

f  Chi  ling^ua  ha,  a  Roma  ra — He  who  has  a  tongue 
may  go  to  Rome,  /.r.,  may  go  anywhere.  //. 
Pr, 

Clii  nasce  bella,  nasce  maritata— She  who  is 

bom  a  beauty  is  bom  married.    It.  Pr. 
Chi  niente  sa,  di  niente  dubita — He  who  knows 

nothing,  doubts  nothing.    //.  Pr. 
Chi  non  da  fine  al  pensare,  non  da  prindpio  al 

fare — He  who  is  never  done  with  thmking  never 

gets  the  length  of  doing.     It.  Pr. 

Chi  non  ha  cuore,  abbia  gambe— He  who  has 
no  courage  should  have  legs  (to  runX    //•  Pr. 
10  Chi  non  ha,  non  i — He  who  has  not,  is  not.    //. 
Pr. 

Clil  non  ha  piaghe,  se  ne  fa— He  who  has  no 
worries  makes  himsself  some.     //.  Pr. 

Chi  non  ha  testa,  abbia  gfambe — He  who  has  no 
brains  should  have  legs.    //.  Pr, 

Chi  non  istima  vien  stimato— To  disregard  is  to 
win  regard.     //.  Pr. 

Chi  non  puo  lare  come  Togiia,  facda  come  puo 

— He  who  cannot  do  as  he  would,  must  do  as  he 
can.  It.  Pr. 
UChi  non  sa  fingrere,  non  sa  vivere — He  that 
knows  not  how  to  dissemble  knows  not  how  to 
live.  //.  Pr. 
Chi  non  vede  il  fondo.  non  passi  Tacqua—Who 
sees  not  the  bottom,  let  him  not  attempt  to  wade 
the  water.     //.  Pr. 

Chi  non  vuol  servir  ad  im  sol  sigrnor,  a  molto 
ha  da  senrir — He  who  will  not  serve  one  master 
will  have  to  serve  many.     It.  Pr. 

Chi  offende,  non  perdona  mai— He  who  offends 
you  never  forgives  you.     //.  Pr. 

Chi  offende  scrive  nella  rena^  chi  h  offeso  nel 

marmo— He  who  offends  wntes  on  sand  ;   he 

who  is  offended,  on  marble.    //.  /*/-. 

10  Chi   parla  semina,  chi  tace^  raccoglie — Who 

speaks,  sows;    who  keeps  silence,  reaps.     //. 

Chi  pig^iia  leone  in  assenza  suol  temer  del  topi 
in  presenxa — He  who  takes  a  lion  far  off  will 
shudder  at  a  mole  close  by.     It.  Pr. 

Chi  piu  sa,  meno  crede — Who  knows  most,  be* 
lieves  least.    //.  Pr. 

Chi  pin  sa,  meno  parla— Who  knows  most,  says 
least     //.  Pr. 

Chi  sa  la  strada,  puo  andar  di  trotto— He  who 
knows  the  road  can  go  at  a  trot.    //.  Pr. 

9S  Chi  sa  poco  presto  lo  dice— He  who  knows  little 
quickly  tells  it.     //.  Pr. 

Chi  serve  al  commune  senre  nessimo— He  who 
serves  the  public  serves  no  one.     It.  Pr. 

Chi  si  affoga,  s'attaccherebbe  a'  rasoj— -A  drown- 
ing man  would  catch  at  raxors.    Jt.  Pr. 

Chi  si  fa  fansTO,  il  porco  lo  calpestra— -He  who 

makes  himself  dirt,  the  swine  will  tread  on  him. 
//.  Pr. 

Chi  si  trova  sens'  amici,  h  come  un  corpo  sens' 
anima— He  who  is  without  friends  is  like  a  body 
without  a  soul.    //.  Pr, 


Chi  sta  bene,  non  si  mnora— Let  him  who  Is  90 

well  off  remain  where  he  is.     //.  Pr, 
Chi  tace  confessa — Silence  is  confession.     //. 

Pr. 

Chi  t*ha  offiBso  non  ti  jperdonera  mal— He  who 
has  offended  you  will  never  forgive  you.  //. 
Pr, 

Chi  troppo  abbracda  nulla  stiinge— He  who 
grasps  at  too  much  holds  fast  nothing.     //.  Pr. 

Chi  tutto  vuole,  tutto  perde— Covet  all,  lose  all. 

//.  Pr. 
Chivalry  was  fotmded  invariably  by  knif  hts  SS 

who  were  content  all  their  lives  with  their 

horse  and  armour  and  daily  bread.    Rusk  lu 
Chi  va  piano,  va  sano,  chi  va  sano  va  lontano 

— He  who  goes  softly  goes  safely,  and  he  who 

goes  safely  goes  far.     //.  Pr. 

Chi  va,  vuole ;  chi  manda,  non  se  ha  cura— He 
who  goes  himself,  means  il ;  he  who  sends  another 
does  not  care.    //.  Pr. 

Chi  vuol  dell'  acoua  chiara,  vada  alia  fonte — 

He  who  wants  the  water  pure  must  go  to  the 

spring-head.    //.  Pr. 
Chi  vuol  esser  mal  servito  tengra  assa!  famiglia 

— Let  him  who  would  be  ill  served  keep  plenty 

servants.     //.  Pr. 

Chi  vuol  il  lavoro  mal  fatto,  paffhl  innanaiiO 
tratto — If  you  wish  your  work  ill  done,  pay 
beforehand.    It,  Pr. 

Chi  vuol  presto  e  ben,  facda  da  se— He  who 
wishes  a  thing  done  quickly  and  well,  must  do 
it  himself.     //.  Pr. 

Choose  a  gfood  mother's  daughter,  thongrh  her 

father  were  the  devil    G<ui.  Pr. 
Choose  always  the  way  that  seems  the  best, 

however   roug^h  it  may  be.     Custom  will 

render  it  easy  and  agreeable.    Pythagoras, 
Choose  an  author  as  you  choose  a  friend.  Earl 

of  RoscotHfnon. 

Choose  thy  speech.    Gael.  Pr,  4S 

Choose  your  wife  as  you  wish  your  children 
to  be.    Ciul.  Pr. 

Chords  that  vibrate  sweetest  pleasure  /  Thrill 
the  deepest  notes  of  woe.    Bums. 

Chose  perdue,  chose  connue— A  thing  lost  U 
a  thing  known,  (./.,  valued.    Fr.  Pr. 

Xcrf/)2t  rb  r  e/rctv  ToXXd  koX  rb.  KtdpuL — 
Volubility  of  speech  and  pertinency  are  some- 
times very  different  things.     Sopkocus. 

Cliristen  haben  kelne  Nachl>am — Christians  SO 
have  no  neighbours.     Ger.  Pr, 

Christianity  has  not  yet  penetrated  into  tiie 

whole  heart  of  Jesus,    Ami*L 
Christianity  i4>peals  to  the  noblest  feelingrs  of 

the  human  heart,  and  these  are  emotion  and 

imagination.    Skorthouse. 

Christianity  has  a  might  of  its  own ;  it  is  raised 
above  all  philosophy,  and  needs  no  support 
therefrom.    Goethe, 

Christianity  has  made  martyrdom  sublime  and 

sorrow  triumphant.    Chapin. 
Christianity  is  a  religion  tliat  can  make  men  55 

good,  onfy  if  they  are  good  already.    Hegel. 
Christianity  is  salvation  bv  the  converdon  of 

the  will ;  humanism  by  the  enlightenment  of 

the  mind.    Amiel. 

Christianity  is  the  apotheosis  of  grief,  the 
marvellous  transmutation  of  suffuing  into 
triumph,  the  death  of  death  and  the  defeat 
of  sin.    Amiel. 
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Cliristiaiiitj  is  the  practical  demonstration 
tliat  holiness  and  pity,  jnstice  and  mercy, 
tnaj  meet  together  and  become  one  in  man 
and  in  God.    A  mieL 

Christianity  is  the  root  of  all  democracy,  the 
bisrheet  fact  in  the  rigrhts  of  men.    Nevalis. 

Christianity  is  the  worship  of  sorrow.    Goeiht. 

Cliristiasity's  husk  and  shell  /  Threaten  Its 
heart  like  a  bU^ht.    (/.  B.)  Selkirk, 
S   Christianity  teaches  ns  to  love  our  neiffhbonr. 
Modern  society  acknowledges  no  neighbour. 
DUrae  /. 

Christianity,  which  is  always  true  to  the  heart, 
knows  no  abstract  virtues,  but  virtues  result- 
ing from  our  wants,  and  useful  to  all.  CktUeau- 
hriaHd. 

Christianity  without  the  cross  is  nothing.  W, 
//.  TkonuoH, 

Christians  have  burnt  each  other,  quite  per- 
suaded /  That  all  the  apostles  would  have 
done  as  they  did.    Byron, 

Christ  is  not  valued  at  aU,  unless  He  is  valued 
above  alL    St.  A  ugustine, 
JO  Christ  leit  us  not  a  system  of  logic,  but  a  few 
simple  truths.    B.  k.  Ht^don, 

Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year.    Pr. 

Christ  never  wrote  a  tract,  but  He  went  about 
doing  good.    Horace  Mann. 

Christ's  truth  itself  may  yet  be  taught  /  With 
something  of  the  devil's  spirit  (/.  A)  Sel- 
kirk. 

Churches  are  not  built  on  Christ's  principles, 
but  on  His  tropes.    Emerson, 
15  O-devant— Former.    Fr. 

Cifico  h  Tocchio,  se  I'animo  i  (Bstratto— The  eye 
sees  nothing  if  the  mind  is  distracted.    //.  Pr. 

Oencia  es  locura  si  buen  senso  no  la  cura— 
Knowledge  is  of  little  use  if  it  is  not  under  the 
directioD  of  good  sense.    Sp.  Pr. 

Ci-glt — Here  lies     Fr. 

Cineri  ^k^ria  sera  venit— Clory  comes  too  late 
to  one  in  the  dust.    Mart, 

90  Ci6  che  Dio  vuole,  lo  voglio— What  God  wills,  I 
wilL    M, 

Cib  die  si  usa,  non  ha  bisogno  dl  scusa— That 
which  b  customary  needs  no  excuse.    //.  Pr, 

Circles  are  prais'd,  not  that  abound  /  In 
largeness,  but  th'  exactly  round ;/  So  life 
we  praise,  that  does  excel,  /  Not  in  much 
time,  but  acting  well.     Waller, 

Circles  in  water  as  they  wider  flow,  /  The  less 
conspicuous  in  their  progress  grow,  /  And 
when  at  last  they  trench  upon  the  shore,  / 
Distinction  ceases,  and  they're  view'd  no 
noce.    Crabbe, 

Circles  to  square,  and  cubes  to  double,  /  Would 
give  a  man  excessive  trouble.    Prior, 
SS  CIrcnitns  verborum— A  roundabout  story  or  ex- 
pression 

Orculns  in  probanda— Beggini^  the  question,  or 
taking  for  granted  the  point  at  issue  \lit.  a  circle 
in  the  pnxM  ). 

Circumstances  are  beyond  the  control  of  man, 
but  his  conduct  is  m  his  own  power.  Uii- 
melL 

Circomstances  are  thii^rs  round  abottt;  we  are 
M  them,  not  under  them.    Lander. 

Circumstances  form  the  character,  but,  like 
ueU'ifying  matters,  they  harden  while  they 
worm.    Ltutdor, 


OrcutnstancM  ?       I     make     circumstances.  30 

Napoleon. 

Cita  mors  ruit — Death  is  a  swift  rider. 

Citharoedus  /  Ridetur  chorda  qui  semper  ob- 
berrat  eadem — ^The  harper  who  is  always  at 
fault  on  the  same  string:  is  derided.     Hor. 

Cities  force  growth,  and  make  men  talkative 
and  entertaining,  but  they  make  them  arti- 
ficial.   Emerson. 

Cities  give  not  the  human  senses  room  enough. 
Emersofi. 

Cities  have  alwavs  been  the  fire-places  (r.^.,  85 
foci)  of  civilisafaon,  whence  light  and  beat 
radiated  out  into  the  dark,  cold  world.    Theo- 
dore Parker. 

Citius   venit  ptericultmi   cum  contemnitur  — 

When  danger  is  despised,  it  arrives  the  sooner. 

Syr. 
Civil  dissension  is  a  viperous  worm  /  That 

gnaws  the  bowels  of  the  commonwealth. 

z  Hen.  I'l.f  iii.  i. 
Civilisation  degrades  the  many  to  exalt  the 

few.    A,  B.  Alcott. 
Civilisation  depends  on  morality.    Emerson. 

Civilisation  is  the  result  of  higlily  complex  40 
organisation.    Emertan, 

Civilisation  means  the  recesdon  of  passional 
and  material  life,  and  the  development  of 
social  and  moral  life.     IVard  Beecher. 

Civilisation  tends  to  corrupt  men,  as  large 

towns  vitiate  the  air.    Amiel. 
Civility  costs  nothing,  and  buys  everything. 

M.  H'oriley  Montagu. 
Qamorous  labour  knocks  with  its  hundred 

hands  at  the  golden  gate  of  the  morning. 

NewmmnHeUL 
Claqueur— One  hired  to  applaud.    Fr,  4S 

Clarior  e  tenebris— The  brighter  from  the  ob- 
scurity.   M. 
Clarum  et  venerabile  nomen— An  illustrious  and 

honoured  name. 
Classical  quotation  is  the  parole  of  literary 

men  all  over  the  world.    Johnson. 
Classisch  ist  das  Gesunde,  romantisch  das 

Kranke— The  healthy  is  classical,  the  unhealthy 

is  romantic.    Goethe, 
Claude  os,  aperi  oculos— Keep  thy  mouth  shut,  SO 

but  thy  eyes  open. 

Claudite  jam  rivos,  pueri ;  sat  prata  biberunt 
—Close  up  the  sluices  now,  lads ;  the  meadows 
have  drunlc  enough.     Vitg. 

Clausiun  fregit— He  has  broken  through  the  en- 
closure, i,e,^  committed  a  trespass.    L, 

Clay  and  clay  differs  in  dignity,  /  Whose  dust 
is  both  alike.    Cyvtbeliru^  iv.  i. 

Cleanliness  is  near  of  kin  to  godliness.    Pr. 

Clear  and  bright  it  should  be  ever,  /  Flowing  65 
like  a  crystal  river;  /  Bright  as  light,  and 
clear  as  wind.     Tennyson  on  the  Mind, 

Clear  conception  leads  naturally  to  clear  and 
correct  expression.    Boileau, 

Clear  writers,  like  clear  fountains,  do  not  seem 
so  deep  as  they  are :  the  turbid  look  the 
most  profound.    Landor. 

Clear  your  mind  of  cant.    Johnson. 

Clemency  alone  makes  us  equal  with  the  gods. 
Claudianus, 

Clemency  is  one  of  the  brightest  diamonds  in  00 
the  crown  of  majesty.     /<-'.  Seeker, 
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Clereness  b  serviceable  for  ereiythlng,  suffi- 
dent  for  nothingf.    Amiet, 

Oerer  people  will  recognise  and  tolerate  noth* 

ing:  but  cleverness.    A  miel. 
Qimbingf  is  performed  in  the  same  posture  as 

creeping.    Swi/t. 

Clocks  will  go  as  they  are  set;  but  man, 
irregular  man,  is  never  constant,  never  cer- 
tain.   Ohvay, 

f   Qose  sits  my  shirt,  but  closer  sits  my  sldn.   Pr. 

Clothes  are  for  necessity ;  warm  clothes,  for 
health;  cleanly,  for  decency;  lasting,  for 
thrift ;  and  rich,  for  magnificence.    Fuller. 

Clothes  have  made  men  of  ns ;  they  are  threat- 
ening to  make  clothes-screens  ofus.   CarlyU. 

Clothes  make  the  man.    Dut,  Pr, 

Clouds  are  the  veil  behind  which  the  face  of 

day  coquettishljr  hides  itself,  to  enhance  its 

beauty.    J  tan  Paul. 

10  Coal  is  a  portable  climate.    Emerxim, 

Cobblers  go  to  mass  and  pra;^  that  the  cows  may 
die  (i.e.,  for  the  sake  of  their  hides).    Port.  Pr. 

Cobra  bnena  fama,  y  ^hate  i  dormir— Get  a 
good  name,  and  go  to  sleep.    Up.  Pr. 

Cobre  gana  cobre  que  no  huesos  de  hombre — 
Money  (///.  copper)  breeds  money  and  not  man's 
bones.    S^.  Pr. 

Ccelitus  miiu  vires— My  strength  is  from  heaven. 
M. 

ISCoelo  tegitnr  qui  non  habet  umam— He  who 
has  no  urn  to  hold  his  bones  is  covered  by  the 
vault  of  heaven.    Lucan, 

Coelnm  ipsum  petimus  stnltitia  — We  assail 
heaven  ititelf  in  our  folly.    Hor, 

Cesium  non  snimum  mutant  qui  trans  mare 
cummt — Those  who  cross  the  sea  change  only 
the  climate,  not  their  character.    Hor. 

Coerced  innocence  is  like  an  imprisoned  lark ; 
open  the  door,  and  it  is  o£f  for  ever.  HaJi- 
burton. 

Cogenda  mens  est  ut  incipiat— The  mind  must 
be  stimulated  to  make  a  beginning.    Sen. 
lOCogi  qui  potest  nesdt  mori— He  who  can  be 
compelled  knows  not  how  to  die.    Sen, 

Cogitatio  nostra  coeU  munimenta  permmpit, 
nee  contenta  est,  id,  quod  ostenditur,  scire— 
Our  thoughts  break  through  the  muniments  of 
heaven,  and  are  not  satisfied  with  knowing  what 
is  offered  to  sense  observation.    Sen. 

Cogito,  ergo  sum— I  think,  therefore  I  am.  />m- 
cartes. 

Cognovit  actionem— He  has  admitted  the  action. 

Coigne  of  vantage.    Macb. ,  i.  6. 
89  Coin  heaven's  Image  /In  stamps  that  are  for- 
bid.   Mens,  for  Metu.y  ii.  4. 
Cold  hand,  warm  heart.    Pr. 
Cold  pudding  settles  one's  love.    Pr. 

Collision  is  as  necessary  to  produce  virtue  in 
men,  as  it  is  to  elidt  fire  in  inanimate  matter ; 
and  chivalry  is  the  essence  of  virtue.  Lord 
John  RuuecU 

Colonies  don't  cease  to  be  colonies  because 
they  are  independent.    Disraeli. 
80  Colour  answers  to  feellnr  in  man ;  shape,  to 
thought ;  motion,  to  wiu.    John  SteHimg. 

Colour  blindness,  which  may  mistake  drab  for 
scarlet,  is  better  than  total  blindness,  which 
sees  no  distinction  of  colour  at  aU.  George 
Mli^L  \ 


Colour  is  the  type  of  love.  Hence  it  is  espe- 
cially connectiMi  with  the  blossoming  of  uie 
earth,  and  with  its  fruits:  also  with  the 
sprhi^  and  Call  of  the  leaf,  and  witii  the 
mommg  and  evening  of  the  day,  in  order 
to  show  the  waiting  of  love  about  the  birth 
and  death  of  man.    Ruskin. 

Colours  are  the  smiles  of  Nature  .  .  .  her 
laughs,  as  in  the  flowers.    Leigh  Hunt. 

Colubram  in  sinu  fovere — To  cherish  a  serpent  in 
one's  bosom. 

Columbus  discovered  no  isle  or  key  so  londy  8S 
as  himself.    Emerson. 

Combien  de  biSros.  glorieox,  magnanimes,  ont 
v^ti  trop  d'nn  jour — How  many  famous  and 
high-souled  heroes  have  lived  a  (uy  too  long  1 
/.  B.  Rousseau. 

Combinations  of  wickedness  would  overwhelm 
the  world,  did  not  those  who  have  lonsr 
practised  perfidy  grow  faithless  to  eacn 
other.    Johnson. 

Come,  and  trip  it  as  you  go,  /  On  the  light 
fantastic  toe.    Milton. 

Come,  civil  night,  /  Thou  sober-suited  matron, 
all  in  black.    Rom.  and  Jul.,  iii.  2. 

Come,  cordial,  not  poison.    Rom.  andjul.^  v.  t.  40 

Comedians   are  not  actors;    they  are   ovij 

imitators  of  actors.    Zimmtrmann. 
Come  h  duro  calle— How  hard  is  the  path.  Dante. 
Come,  fair  Repentance,  daughter  of  the  skies !  / 

Soft  harbinger  of  soon  returning  virtue ;  / 

The  weeping    messenger   of   grace    from 

heaven.    Brtmme. 

Come  forth  into  the  light  of  things,  /  Let 
Nature  be  your  teacher.    Jt'ordsrvorth. 

Come  he  slow  or  come  he  fast,  /  It  is  but  45 

Death  who  comes  at  last.    Scott, 
Come  like  shadows,  so  depart.    Bowles. 

Come,  my  best  friends,  my  books,  and  lead 
me  on.     Cowley. 

Come  one,  come  aU  I  this  rock  shall  fly  /  From 
its  firm  base  as  soon  as  I.    Scott. 

Comes  jucundus  in  via  pro  vehiculo  est— A 
pleasant  companion  on  the  road  is  as  good  as  a 
carriage.    Pub.  Syr. 

Come  the  three  comers  of  the  world  in  arms,  /  00 
And  we  shall  shock  them.     Nought  shall 
make  us  rue,  /  If  England  to  itseu  do  rest 
but  true.    Kingjohn^  v.  7. 

Come,  we  bum  daylight    Rom.  and  Jul. ,  i.  4. 

Come  what  come  may,  /  Time  and  the  hour 

runs  through  the  roughest  day.    Macb.^  i.  3. 
Come  what  sorrow  can,  /  It  cannot  cotmter- 

vail  th'  exchange  of  loy  /  That  one  short 

minute  gives  me  in  ner  sight.     Rom.  and 

Jul.,  ii.  6. 

Comfort  is  the  god  of  this  world,  but  comfort 
it  will  never  obtain  by  making  it  an  object. 
H^'hipple. 

Comfort's  in  heaven ;  and  we  are  on  the  earth,  /  65 
Where  nothing  lives  but  crosses,  care,  and 
grief.    Rich.  ll.,  iL  2. 

Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before. 
Catnpbell. 

Comitas  inter  gentes — Courtesy  between  nations. 

Command  large  fields,  but  cultivate  small 
ones.     Virg. 

Comme  il  faut— As  it  should  be.    />. 

Comme  je  fhs — As  I  was.    M, 

Comme  je  trquve— As  I  find  it.    ilf. 
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Commend  a  fool  for  his  wit  or  a  knave  for  his 
honesty,  and  he  will  receive  yon  into  his 
lK»som.    Fielding, 

Conunend  ma  rather  to  him  who  goes  wrong: 
in  a  wav  that  is  fais  own,  tlian  to  liim 
who  wain  correctly  in  a  way  that  is  not. 

Commerce  changes  the  fate  and  genius  of 
nstions.     T.  Gray. 

Commerce  flourishes  by  circumstances,  pre- 
carious, continfl^ent.  transitory,  almost  as 
liable  to  changre  as  the  winds  ana  waves  that 
waft  it  to  our  shores.    Cotton. 

S  Conuneroe  has  set  the  mark  of  selfishness,  the 
s^^net  of  all-enslaving  power,  upon  a  shin- 
ini:  ore  and  called  it  gfold.    Skellty. 

Conuneroe  Is  a  game  of  skill,  which  every  one 
cannot  play,  which  few  men  can  play  weU. 
B\mi9'wn% 

Commerce  is  one  of  the  danghters  of  Fortune, 
inconstant  and  deceitful  as  her  mother.  She 
choosee  her  residence  where  she  is  least 
expected,  and  shifts  her  abode  iHien  her  con- 
tinuance is,  in  appearance,  most  firmly 
settled.    Johnson, 

Commit  a  crime,  and  the  earth  is  made  of  glass. 
Enurson. 

Gmunittnnt  multi  eadem  diverse  crimina  fato,  / 
Ille  cmcem  sceleris  pretium  tnlerit,  hie  dla- 
dema — How  different  the  fate  of  men  who  c»ni- 
mit  the  same  crimes  I  For  the  same  yillany  one 
man  goes  to  the  gallows,  and  another  is  raised  to 
a  throne. 
10  Common  as  light  is  love,  /  And  its  familiar 
voice  wearies  not  ever.    Shelley, 

Common  chances  common  men  can  bear.  Corio- 
lanus^  iv.  X. 

Common  distress  is  a  great  promoter  both  of 
friendship  and  speculation.    Sitrift. 

Common  Came  is  seldom  to  blame.    Pr, 

Commonly  they  use  their  feet  for  defence 
whose  tongue  b  tbdr  weapon.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 
U Common  men  are  apologies  for  men;  they 
bow  the  head,  excuse  themselves  with  prolix 
reasons,  and  accnmtdate  appearances,  be- 
cause the  substance  is  not.    kmerson. 

C<nnmon-place  people  see  no  difference  between 
one  man  and  another.    PascaL 

Conunon-sense  is  calculation  applied  to  Ufe. 
AmieL 

Common-eense  is  the  average  sensibility  and 
intelligence  of  men  undistnn>ed  by  individual 
peculiarities,     ly.  K.  Alger. 

Common- sense  is  the  genius  of  humanity. 
Goethe. 
10  Common-sense  Is  the  measure  of  the  jMssible ; 
it  is  calculation  applied  to  life.    AmieL 

Common  souls  pay  with  what  they  do ;  nobler 
souls,  with  wnal  thary  are.    Kmerson. 

Communaut^s  commencent  par  batir  leitr 
cuisine — Coimnunities  b^^  with  buildiug  their 
kitchen.    Fr.  Pr. 

Commune  bonum — ^A  common  good. 

Commune  naulragium  omnibus  est  consolatio 
—A  shipwreck  (disaster)  that  is  common  is  a 
consolation  to  alL    Pr. 

tft  Commnne  periculum  concordiam  parit— A  com- 
mon danger  tends  to  concord.    L. 
ConiiHHnia  ease  amlcorum  inter  se  omnia^ 
All  things  are  common  among  friends.     Ter. 


Commtmibus  annis— One  year  with  another. 
Communi  consensu— By  common  consent. 
Communion  is  the  law  of  growth,  and  homes 

only  thrive  when  they  sustahi  relations  with 

each  other.    /.  G.  Holland. 

Commimism  is  the  exploitation  of  the  strong  80 
by  the  weak.     In  '***«"«*«""iff-*,  inequality 
springs  from  placing  mediocrity  on  a  levd 
with  excellence.    Proudhon. 

Como  canta  el  abad,  asi  resjKmde  el  monacillo 
—As  the  abbot  sings,  the  sacristan  answers.  Sp. 
Pr. 

Compagnon  de  voyage— A  fellow-traveller.    Pr. 

ComiMuay,  villanous  company,  has  been  the 
spoil  of  me.    i  Hat.  JV.,  Hi.  3. 

Comparaison  n'est  pas  raison— Comparison  is 
no  proof.     Fr.  Pr. 

Compare  her  face  with   some   that  I   shall  06 
show,  /  And  I  will  make  thee  think  thy 
swan  a  crow.    Kom,  andJuLy  L  2. 

Comparisons  are  odious.    Burton. 

Comparisons  are  odorous.    Mnch  Ado^  iiL  5. 

Compassion  to  the  offender  who  has  grossly 
violated  the  laws  is,  in  effect  a  cruelty  to 
the  peaceable  subject  who  has  observed 
them.    Junius. 

Compassion  will  cure  more  sins  than  condemna- 
tion.    Ward  Beechsr. 

Compendia   dispendia-Short   cuts  are  round-IO 
about  ways. 

Compendiaria  res  improbitas,  virtusque  tarda 
— Vice  is  sununary  in  its  procedure,  virtue  is 
slow. 

Compesce  mentem— Restrain  thy  irritation.  Hor. 

Complaining  never  so  loud,  and  with  never  so 
much  reason,  is  of  no  use.    Ernerson. 

Complaining  profits  little ;  stating  of  the  truth 
may  profit.    Carlyle. 

Complaint  is  the  largest  tribute  heaven  re- 40 
ceives,  and  the  sincerest  part  of  our  devo- 
tion.   Swift. 

Compliments  are  only  lies  In  court  clothes. 
/.  Sterling. 

Componltur  orbls  /  Regis  ad  exempliun ;  nee 
sic  inflectere  sensus  /  Hiumuos  edicts 
valent,  quam  vita  regentis— Manners  are 
fa.<ihioned  after  the  example  of  the  Icing,  and 
edicts  have  less  effect  on  them  than  the  ufe  of 
the  ruler.     Claude 

Compose  thy  mind,  and  prepare  thy  soul  calmly 
to  obey ;  such  offering  tinll  be  more  accept- 
able to  God  than  every  otiier  sacrifice. 

Metastasio, 

Compositum  miracuU  causa— A  story  trumped 
up  to  astonish.     Tac. 

Compos  mentis — Of  a  sound  mind.  00 

Compound  for  sins  they  are  inclined  to  /  By 
damning  those  they  have  no  mind  to.  ButUr. 

Comprendre  c'est  pardonner— To  understand  is 
to  pardon.    Mad.  de  Stafl. 

Compte  rendu— Report,  return.    Fr. 

Con  agua  pasada  no  muele  molmo— The  mill 
grinds  110  com  with  water  that  has  possed.  5/. 
Pr, 

Con  amore— With  love ;  earnestly.    //.  |0 

Con  arte  e  con  ing^anno  si  vive  messo  I'anno ; 
con  inganno  si  vive  I'altra  parte— People  live 
vrith  art  and  deception  one  half  the  year,  and 
with  deception  and  art  the  other  halt    It,  Pr^ 
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Cooceal  not  the  meanness  of  thy  Cunilj,  nor 
think  it  disgraceiiil  to  be  descended  from 
peasants ;  for  when  it  is  seen  thou  art  not 
thyself  ashamed,  no  one  will  endeavour  to 
make  thee  so.    Cert'ontes. 

Conceit  in  weakest  bodies  stroni^est  works. 
Nam.t  iii.  4. 

Conceit  mav  puff  a  man  np,  but  never  prop 
him  up.    kuskin. 

Concentration  is  the  secret  of  strengrth  in 
politics,  in  war.  in  trade,  in  short,  in  all  the 
management  ot  human  affairs.    Emenon, 

5  Concio  ad  derum — An  address  to  the  deigy. 

Concordia  discors~A  jarring  or  diacordant  con- 
cord.    Oznd. 

Concordia  res  panrae  crescunt,  discordia  maad- 
mae  dilabuntur — With  concord  small  things  in- 
crease, with  discord  the  greatest  go  to  ruin.   Sail, 

Concours — A  competition.    Fr, 

Condemnable  idolatry  is  insincere  idolatry— a 
human  soul  clinging  spasmodically  to  an  Ark 
of  the  Covenant,  which  it  half  feels  is  now  a 
phantasm.    CarlyU. 

10  Condemn  the  &ulL  and  not  the  actor  of  it  I  / 
Why,  evexy  fault  s  condemned  ere  it  be  done. 
Meat,  for  Afeas,^  ii.  a. 

Condense  some  daily  experience  into  a  Allow- 
ing symbol,  and  an  audience  is  electrified. 

htHrrsoru 

Con  dineros  no  te  conoceris,  sin  dineros  no  te 
conocerin — With  money  you  would  not  know 
yourself;  without  tt,  no  one  would  know  you. 
.9/.  Pr, 

Condition,  circumstance^  Is  not  the  thing,  / 
Bliss  is  the  same  in  subject  or  in  Idng.   /V/r 

Conditions  are  pleasant  or  grievous  to  us 
according  to  our  sensibilities.    Lew.  WatUue. 

Iff  Con  el  Rey  y  con  la  Inquisidon,  chitos— -With 
the  King  and  the  Inquisition,  hush  1    Sp,  Pr. 

Confessed  faults  are  half  mended.    Sc,  Pr, 
Confess  yourself  to  Heaven ;  /  Repent  what's 
past ;  avoid  what  is  to  come ;  /  And  do  not 
spread  the  compost  on  the  weeds,  /  To  make 
them  ranker,    tiam.^  iii.  4. 

Confiess  you  were  wrong  yesterday;  it  will 
show  you  are  wise  to-day.    Pk 

Confidence  imparts  a  wondrous  inspiration  to 
Its  possessor.  It  bears  him  on  in  security, 
either  to  meet  no  danger  or  to  find  matter 
of  glorious  triaL  Milton. 
M  Confidence  In  another  man's  virtue  Is  no  slight 
evidence  of  a  man's  own.    Montaigne. 

Confidence  in  one's  self  is  the  chief  nurse  of 
magnanimity.    Sir  P.  Sidney, 

Confidence  Is  a  plant  of  slow  growth  in  an 
aged  bosom.    Chatham, 

Confidence  is  a  thing  not  to  be  produced  by 
compcdsion.  Men  cannot  be  forced  into 
trust.    D.  U'ebsten 

Confido,  conqoiesco— I  trust,  and  am  at  resL   M. 
86  Confine  your  tongue,  lest  it  confine  you.    Pr. 

Confrere — A  brother  monk  or  associate.    Fr. 

Confusion  now  hath  made  his  masterpiece.  / 
Most  sacrilegious  murder  hath  broke  ope  / 
The  Lord's  anointed  temple,  and  stole 
thence  /  The  life  o'  the  buikUng.    Macb.^  ii.  z. 

Confusion  worse  confounded.    Milton, 

Congi  d'dlire— A  leave  to  elect.     Fr. 
30  Con  poco  cerrello  si  govema  11  mondo — The 
world  is  govwaed  with  finaU  wiu    //•  Pr% 


Conquer  we  shall,  but  we  mtist  first  contend ;  / 
'TIS  not  the  fight  that  crowns  us,  but  the 
end.    Hcrrick. 

Consda  mens  recti  famse  mendada  risit— The 
mind  consdous  of  integrity  ever  sooms  the  lies 
of  rumour.    Ovid, 

Consdence  does  make  cowards  of  us  all ;  /  And 
thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution  /  Is  dcklied 
o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought ;  /  And 
enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment,  /  With 
tUs  regard,  their  currents  turn  awry,  /  And 
lose  the  name  of  action,    //am.,  iii.  i. 

Consdence  is  but  a  word  that  cowards  use,  / 
Devised  at  first  to  keep  the  strong  in  awe ;  / 
Our  strong  arms  be  our  conscience,  swords 
our  law.    Rich.  Ilt.^  v.  3. 

Conscience  is  our  magnetic  needle ;  /  reason,  39 
our  chart.    Joseph  Cook. 

Conscience  is  the  chamber  of  justice.    Origen, 

Conscience  is  the  compass  of  the  unknown. 
Joseph  Cook, 

Consdence  is  the  sentinel  of  virtue.   Johnson, 

Consdence  is  the  voice  of  the  soul ;  the  pas- 
sions, of  the  body.    Rousseau. 

Consdence  is  wiser  than  science.    Lavater.      #0 
Cohsdentia  mjUe  testes — Consdence  is  equal  to 

a  thousand  witnesses.    Pr, 
Con  sdenza— With  a  knowledge  of  the  subjecL  //. 

Consecrated  is  the  spot  which  a  good  man  lias 

trodden.    Goethe^ 
Consecration  is  fpoing  out  Into  the  world  where 

God  Almighty  is,  and  using  every  power  lor 

His  glory,     \vard  Bcechtr. 
Conseil  d'etat— Coundl  of  state.  43 

Consensus  fadt  legem— Consent  makes  the  law. 
L, 

Consequitur  qnodcunque  petit— He  attains  to 
whatever  he  aims  at.    M, 

Conservatism  is  the  pause  on  the  last  move^ 

ment.     Emerson, 

Consideration,  like  an  angel,  came,  /  And 
whip^'d  th'  offending  Adam  out  of  him,  / 
Leavmg  his  bod^  as  a  paradise,  /  To  en- 
velop and  contam  celesaal  spirits.  Henry 
K,  L  1. 

Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  they  grow ;  30 
they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin ;  and  yet 
I  say  unto  you,  that  even  Solomon  in  all  nis 
gloiy  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these. 
Jesus. 
Consilio  et  animis — By  counsel  and  courage.  M, 
Conspicuous  by  its  absence.    Lord  John  Rtw 

Constans  et  fidelltate— Constant  and  with  faith- 
fulness.   M, 

Constant  attention  wears  the  active  mind,  / 
Blots  out  her  powers,  and  leaves  a  blank 
behind.    Churchill. 

Constantia  et  virtute — By  constancy  and  virtue.  38 
M. 

Constantly  choose  rather  to  want  less  than  to 

have  more.     7  homas  ti  Kempis, 
Constant  occupation  prevents  temptation.    It, 

Pr, 

Constant  thought  win  overflow  in  words  un- 
consdously.    Byron, 

Cottsuetudinis  magna  vis  est— The  force  of  habit 
is  great.     Cic, 

Consnetndo  est  altera  lex— Custom  is  a  seoond  30 
law.    L* 
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Coasuetndo  eat  lecnnd^  iiatiii:a.--Custoin  is  a 
seoood  nature.    St.  Aug, 

ConsDetodo  pro  lege  aenratnr— Custom  is  ob- 
served as  law.    L. 

Caaantt  dnty,  not  events.    Lander. 

Contamiiiate  our  fins^ers  with  base  toibes  ?  .  .  . 

rd  rather  be  a  dog:  and  bay  the  moon  than 

such  a  RomaA.    /«/.  Grr.,  iv.  3. 

S  Contasiiama8,eo  demonic  no  cora^aS — Rosary 
in  the  hand,  and  the  devil  in  the  heart.  Port,  Pr. 

Cootemni  est  gjavins  stultitiae  quam  percnti-* 
To  be  despised  is  more  galling  to  a  foolish  man 
than  to  be  whipped. 

Contemporaries  appreciate  the  man  rather 
than  nis  merit;  posterity  will  regard  the 
merit  rather  than  the  man.    Cohan. 

Contempt  is  a  dangerous  element  to  sport  in ;  a 
deadly  one,  if  we  nabitually  live  in  it.  Cariyle. 

Contempt  is  a  kind  of  gangrene,  which,  if  it 
seises  one  part  of  a  cnaracter,  corrupts  all 
the  rest  by  degrees.   Johnson, 

10  Contempt  is  the  ouIt  way  to  triimiph  over 
calumny.    Mde,  de  Meuntenon, 

Contented  wi'  littie,  an'  cantle  (cheerily  happy) 

wi'  mair.    Burnt, 
Content  if  hence  th'  unleam'd  their  wants  may 

view,  /  The  leam'd  reflect  on  what  before 

they  knew.    Pope, 

Cootentioo  is  a  hydra's  head ;  the  more  they 
strive,  the  mofe  they  may.    Burton, 

CootcntioQ,  £ke  a  horse  /  Full  of  high  feed- 
ing, madly  hath  broken  loose,  I  And  bears 
aU  down  before  him.    3  Hen.^  L  x. 
IS  Contentions  fierce,  /  Ardent,  and  dire,  spring 
from  no  petty  cause.    Scott, 

Contentions  for  trifles  can  get  but  a  trifling 
victory.    Sir  P,  Sidney, 

Content  is  better  than  riches.    Pr. 

Content  is  the  true  philosopher's  stone.    Pr, 

Contentment,  as  it  is  a  short  road  and  pleasant, 

has  great  delight  and  little  trouble.    Epic- 

ietus. 
tt  Contentment  consisteth  not  in  adding  more 

feel,  but  in  taking  away  some  fire.    FulUr. 
.  Contcaitment  is  natural  wealth.    SocreUes, 
Contentment  will  make  a  cottage  look  as  fair 

as  a  palace.    W.  Stcker, 

Contentment  without  saaaef  is  the  philoso- 
pher's stone.    LichtToer. 

Content's  a  kingdom,  and  I  wear  that  crown. 
Htywood, 
SI  Content  thyself  to  be  obscurely  good ;  /  When 
vice  prevails,  and  impions  men  bear  sway,  / 
The  poet  of  honour  is  a  private  station. 
Addisoti, 

Content  with  poverty,  my  soul  I  aim ;  /  And 
virtae,  though  in  rags,  will  keep  me  warm. 
Dryden  after  Hor. 

Contesa  ▼ecchia  tosto  ri  fa  nuova — An  f^A  feud 
is  easily  renewed.     //.  Pr, 

Cdnticnere  omnes,  intenti9ue  ora  tenebant— 
All  were  at  once  silent  and  listened  intent    Virg, 

CenHimed  eloquence  wearies.    Pascal. 

SO  Contra  bonos  mores— Against  good  morak. 

Contra  malum  mortis,  non  est  medicamen  in 

borthi— Against  the  evil  of  death  there  is  no 

roaedy  in  the  garden. 
CoBkraria  contrariia  cvnuitar— Contraries  are 

cured  by  oontxariOi 


Contrast  increases  the  splendour  of  beauty-,    . 
but  it  disturbs  its  influence ;  it  adds  to  res 
attractiveness,  but  diminishes  Its  power. 
Ruskin, 

Contrat  social — The  social  compact,  specially 
Rousseau's  theory  thereof. 

Contra  verbosos   noJl  contendere  veriris;  /39 
Sermo  datur  cunctis,  animi  sapientia  pauds 
—  Don't   contend  with   words   a^nst   wordy 
people ;  speech  is  given  to  all,  wisdom  to  few. 
Caio, 

Contredire,  c'est  <|tiel<{uefois  frapper  a  une 
porte,  pour  savotr  s'tl  y  a  qudlqn'un  dans 
la  maison — ^To  contradict  sometimes  means  to 
knock  at  the  door  in  order  to  know  whether 
there  is  any  one  in  the  house.    Fr.  Pr, 

Contre  fortune  bon  coeur— Against  cbange  of 
fortune  set  a  bold  heart.    Fr,  Pr, 

Contre  les  rebelles,  c'est  cruaut^  que  d'estre 
humain  et  humanttd  d'estre  cruel—Against 
rebds  it  is  cruelty  to  be  humane,  and  humanity 
to  be  crueL     Comeille  Afuis. 

Contre-temps— -A  mischance.    Fr. 

Contrivances  of  the  time  /  For  sowing  broad-  40 
cast  the  seeds  of  crime.    Long/tUow, 

Contumeliam  si  dicis,  audles — If  you  utter  abuse, 
you  must  expect  to  receive  it.    Plant. 

Conversation  enriches  the  understanding ;  but 
solitude  is  the  school  of  genius.    Gibbon. 

Conversation  in  society  is  found  to  be  on  a 
platform  so  low  ats  to  exclude  science,  the 
saint,  and  the  poet.    Emerson. 

Conversation  is  an  abandonment  to  ideas,  a 
surrender  to  persons.    A.  B.  A  Icott. 

Conversation  is  an  art  in  iR^ch  a  man  has  all  45 
mankind  for  competitors.    Enierson. 

Conversation  is  a  tra£Bc ;  and  if  jrou  enter  into 
it  withdttt  some  stock  of  knowledge  to  bal- 
ance the  accoimt  perpetually,  the  trade  drops 
at  once.    Sterne. 

Conversation  will  not  corrupt  us  if  we  come  to 
the  assembly  in  our  own  garb  and  speech, 
and  with  the  energy  of  health  to  select  what 
is  ours  and  reject  what  is  not.    Emerson. 

Converse  with  a  mind  that  is  grandly  simple, 
and  literature  looks  like  word-catchmg. 
Emerson, 

Conversion— a  grand  epoch  for  a  man;  pro- 
periv  the  one  epoch ;  the  turning-point  which 
guides  upwards,  or  guides  downwards,  him 
and  his  activities  for  evermore.    CaHyU. 

Conversion  is  the  awakening  of  a  soul  to  see  fiO 
into  the  awfiil  truth  of  things ;  to  see  that 
Time  and  its  shows  all  rest  on  Eternity, 
and  this  poor  earth  of  ours  is  the  threshold 
either  of  neaven  or  helL    Cariyle. 

Convey  a  libel  in  a  frown,  /  And  wink  a  reputa> 
tion  down.    Swift. 

Convey  thy  love  to  thy  friend  as  an  arrow  to 
the  mark ;  not  as  a  bail  against  the  wall,  to 
rebound  back  again.    Quarles. 

Conviction,  never  so  excellent,  is  worthless 
till  it  convert  itself  into  conduct.    Cariyle. 

Copia  verborum — Superabundance  of  words. 

Coracad  determinado,  nao  soffire  conselho—  He  66 
brooks  no  advice  whose  mind  is  made  up.    Port. 
Pr. 

Coram  domino  rege — Before  our  lord  the  king. 

Coram  nobis— Before  the  oourt. 

Conua  noa  judice^Befors  one  who  is  not  a  judge. 
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Corbies  (crows)  and  clergy  are  kittle  shot  (hard 
•      to  hit).    ScPr. 

Corbies  dinna  pick  oot  corbies!  een,  ut,^  hanii 
each  other.    Sc.  Pr. 

Cordon  bleu— A  skilful  cook  (///.  a  blue  ribbon). 

Cordon  sanitaire— A  guard  to  prevent  a  disease 
spreading.    Fr. 

k   Com  is  gleaned  with  wind,  and  the  sonl  with 
chastening.     Geo,  Herbert. 
Cor  nobile,  cor  immobile— A  noble  heart  is  an 
immovable  heart. 

Coronatvirtns  cnltores  snos— Virtue  crowns  her 
votaries.     M. 

Corpo  ben  feito  nad  ha  mester  capa— A  body 
that  is  well  made  needs  no  cloak.    Port.  Pr, 

Coroora  lente  angesctmt,  dto  extinguuntur— 
All  bodies  are  slow  in  growthj  rapid  in  decay. 
Tac. 

10  Corporations  cannot  conmiit  treason,  nor  be 
outlawed  nor  excommunicated,  for  they  have 
no  souls.    Coke. 

Corporations  have  neither  bodies  to  be  punished 
nor  souls  to  be  damned.     'Ikurhw. 

Corporis  et  fortunee  bonomm,  ut  initium,  finis 
est.  Omnia  orta  occidunt,  et  ancta  senes- 
cunt— The  blessing^  of  health  and  fortune,  as 
they  have  a  beginning,  must  also  have  an  end. 
Everything  rises  but  to  fall,  and  grows  but  to 
decay.    SeUL 

Corpo  satoUo  non  crede  all'  affamato— A  satis- 
fied appetite  docs  not  believe  in  hunger.    //.  Pr. 
Corps  d'arm^e — A  military  force.    Fr. 
IS  Corps  diplomatique— The  diplomatic  body.    Fr. 

Corpus  Christi— Festival  in  honour  of  the  Eucha- 
rist or  body  of  Christ. 

Corpus  delicti— The  body  of  the  offence.    L . 

Corpus  sine  pectore — A  body  without  a  soul. 
Hor. 

Correct  cotmting  keeps  good  friends.   Gael.  Pr. 

10  Correction  does  mnch,  but  encouragement  does 
more.    Goethe. 

Correction  is  good,  administered  in  time.  Dan. 
Pr. 

Corre  lontano  chi  non  toma  mai— He  runs  a 
long  way  who  never  turns.     //.  Pr. 

Corrigenda— Corrections  to  be  made. 

Corrupted  freemen  are  the  worst  of  slaves. 
Garrick. 

S5  Corruption  is  like  a  ball  of  snow,  when  once 
set  a  rolling  it  must  increase.    Cotton. 
Corruptions  can  ovXj  be  expiated  by  the  blood 
of  the  just  ascendmg  to  heaven  by  the  steps 
of  the  scaffold.    De  TocquevilU. 

Comij^tio  optimi  pessima— The  corruption  of  the 
best  IS  the  worst.     Anon. 

Comiptissima  in  republica  pltuinue  leges— 
In  a  state  in  which  corruption  abounds  laws  are 
very  numerous.     Tac. 

Cor  imum,  via  una— One  heart,  one  way.    M. 

80  Corv^es— Forced  labour,  formerly  exacted  of  the 
peasantry  in  France.    Fr. 

Cosa  ben  fatta  i  fatta  due  volte— A  thing  well 
done  is  twice  done.    It.  Pr, 

Cosa  fatta,  capo  ha— A  thing  which  is  done  has 
a  head,  /.«.,  it  is  never  done  till  completed.  //. 
Pr, 

Cosa  mala  nnnca  muere— A  bad  thing  never  dives,. 
S/.  Pr, 


Cost  fan  ttttti— So  do  they  alL    It. 
Cos  ingeniomm— A  whetstone  to  thdr  wil  ti 

Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  bny,  /  Bnt 
not  expressed  in  fancy ;  richj  not  gaudy ;  / 
For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man. 
//ant.f  i.  3. 

Costtuabre  hace  ley — Custom  becomes  law.  S/. 
Pr. 

Could  everything  be  done  twice,  it  would  be 
done  better.    Ger.  Pr. 

Could  great  men  thunder  /  As  Jove  himnrlf 
does,  Jove  would  ne'er  be  quiet ;  /  For  every 
pelting,  petty  officer  /  Would  use  his  heaven 
lor  thimaer ;  nothing  but  thimder.  Meets,  for 
Meas.^  iL  2. 

Could  we  forbear  dispute  and  practise  love,  /  40 
We  should   agree    as   angels    do    above. 
l^aiUr. 

Could  ywx  see  every  man's  career  in  life,  yon 
would  find  a  woman  clogging  him  ...  or 
cheering  him  and  goading  mm.     Tkackeray. 

Couleur  de  rose — A  flauering  representation. 
Fr. 

Cotmt  art  by  gold,  and  it  fetters  the  feet  it 
once  winged.    Ouida. 

Count  the  world  not  an  inn,  but  an  hospital ; 
and  a  place  not  to  hve  m,  but  to  cue  in. 
Cotton. 

Countries  are  well  cultivated,  not   as   they  45 
are  fertile,  but  as  they  are  free.     Moniu* 
quieu. 

Coup  de  grace— The  finishing  stroke.    />. 

Coup  de  main— A  bold  effort ;  a  surprise. 

Coup  de  pied— A  kick.    Fr, 

Coup  de  soleil— Stroke  of  the  sun.    Fr. 

Coup  d'essai— First  attempt.    Fr.  fiO 

Coup  d'etat — A  sudden  stroke  of  policy.    Fr. 

Coup  de  th^&tre— Theatrical  effect.    Fr. 

Coup  d'ceil — A  glance  of  the  eye ;  a  prospect. 

Courage  against  misfortune*  and  reason 
against  passion.    Pr. 

Courage  and  modesty  are  the  most  unequivocal  M 
of  virtues,  for  they  are  of  a  kind  that  hypo- 
crisy cannot  imitate.    Goethe. 

Courage  consists  in  equality  to  the  problem 
before  ns.    Emerson, 

Courage  consbts  not  in  blindly  overlooking 
danger,  but  in  meeting  it  with  the  eyes 
open.    Jean  Pant. 

Courage  consists  not  in  hazarding  without 
fear,  bnt  being  resolutely  minded  in  a  just 
cause.    Ptutarch, 

Courage  1  even  sorrows,  when  once  they  are 
vanished,  quicken  the  soul,  as  rain  the  valley. 
Satis, 

Courage  is  generosity  of  the  highest  order,  60 
for  the  brave  are  prodigal  of  the  most  pre- 
cions  things.    Cotton. 

Courage  is  on  all  hands  conddered  an  essen- 
tial of  high  character.    Frouetr. 

Courage  is  the  wisdom  of  manhood ;  foolhardi- 
ness,  the  folly  of  youth.    Pr. 

Courage  moimteth  with  occasion.  Kingjokn^ 
iL  z. 

Conrage  never  to  submit  or  yield.    Milton. 

Courage  of  soul  is  necessary  for  the  trinmphs  01 
of  genius.    Mftte.  ds  Stael. 

Conrage  of  the  soldier  awakes  the  courage  oC 
woman.    Emerson. 
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Coora^e,  or  the  decree  of  life,  is  as  tlie  degree 
of  arciilAtion  of  the  blood  in  the  arteries. 
Emersom. 

Gnirage  sans  pear— Courage  without  fear.    Fr. 

Courage,  sir,  /  That  makes  man  or  woman 
lock,  their  goodliest.     Tennyson^ 

Coon^e,  so  far  as  it  is  a  sign  of  race,  Is  pecn- 
liaritr  the  mark  of  a  gentleman  or  a  lady ; 
bnt  It  becomes  vulgar  If  mde  or  insensitive. 
Rudtm, 
I  Conrte^  costs  nothing.    Pr, 

Courtesy  is  cumbersome  to  him  that  kens  it 
not    Sc.  Pr. 

Courtesy  is  often  sooner  fonnd  in  lowly  sheds 
with  smoky  rafters,  than  in  tapestry  halls 
and  courts  of  princes,  where  it  first  was 
named.     Milton. 

Coortenr  itself  must  convert  to  disdain,  if  you 
come  m  her  presence.    Much  Ado^  i.  i. 

Conrte^  never  broke  one's  crown.     Gael. 

Pr. 

10  Courtesy  of  temper,  when  it  is  used  to  veil 
chnrliuiness  of  deed,  is  bnt  a  knight's  girdle 
around  the  breast  of  a  base  clown.    Scott. 

Courtship  consists  in  a  number  of  quiet  atten- 
tions, not  so  pointed  as  to  alarm,  nor  so 
vague  as  not  to  be  understood,    ^teme. 

Co&te  qn'il  coute  —  Let  it  cost  what  it  may. 
Fr. 

Cover  yourself  with  honey  and  the  flies  will 
fasten  on  you.    Pr. 

Covetous  men  need   money  least,  vet  most 
affect  it ;  and  prodigals,  who  neea  it  most, 
do  least  regard  it.     Tkeod.  Parker 
UCovetonsness  bursts  the  bag.    Pr. 

Covetousness  Is  a  sort  of  mental  gluttony,  not 
confined  to  money,  but  greedy  of  honour  and 
feeding  on  selfishness.    Ckam/ort. 

Covetousness  is  ever  attended  with  solicitude 

and  anxiety.    B,  Franklin. 
Covetousness  is  rich,   while  modesty  goes 

barefoot.    Phetdrus. 
Covetousness,  like  jealousy,  when  it  has  once 

taken  root,  never  leaves  a  man  but  with  his 

life.     T.  Htigkes. 

SO  Covetousness  often  starves  other  vices.  Sc. 
Pr. 

Covetoosness  swells  the  principal  to  no  pur- 
pose, and  lessens  the  use  to  all  purposes. 
Jtremy  Taylor, 

Covetousness,  which  is  idolatry.    St.  Paul. 

Coward  dogs  /  Most  spend  their  mouths  when 
what  they  seem  to  threaten  /  Runs  far  before 
them.    Henry  V.^  iL  4. 

Cowardice  is  the  dread  of  what  will  happen. 
Epictetux. 

K  Cowards  are  cruel,  but  the  brave  /  Love  mercy, 
and  delight  to  save.    Gay. 

Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  deaths ;  / 
The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once.  / 
Of  all  the  wonders  that  I  yet  have  heard. 
It  seems  to  me  most  strange  that  men  should 
fear ;  /  Seeing  that  death,  a  necessary  end,  / 
Win  come  when  it  will  come.  Jul,  Ctesar^ 
il  a. 

Cowards  falter,  but  danger  is  often  overcome 
by  those  who  nobly  dare.    Queen  Elizabeth. 

Cowards  father  cowards,  and  base  things  sire 
base ;  /  Nature  hath  nieal  and  bran;  contempt 
fend  graced    Cymb.,  iv.  a. 


Cowards  tell  lies,  and  those  that  fear  the  rod. 
G.  Herbert. 

Crabbed  age  and  youth  /  Cannot  live  together.  80 
Shakespeare. 

Craftiness  is  a  quality  m  the  mind  and  a  vice 
in  the  character.    Sanial  Dubay. 

Craft  maun  hae  daes  (dothesX  but  truth  gaes 
naked.    Sc.  Pr. 

Crafty  men  contemn  studies ;  simple  men  ad- 
mire them ;  and  wise  men  use  them ;  for  they 
teach  not  their  own  use ;  but  that  is  wisdom 
without  them,  and  above  them  won  by  obser- 
vation.   Bacon, 

Cralgnes  honte— Fear  shame.    JIf. 

Cralgnez  tout  d'un  auteur  en  conrronz— Fear  3S 

the  worst  from  an  enraged  author.    Fr, 
Crambe  repetita— Cabbage  repeated  (killsX  J^*v. 
Cras  credemus,  hodie  nihil— To-morrow  we  will 

believe,  but  not  to-day.    Pr, 
Crea  el  cnervo,  y  sacarte  ha  los  ojos— Breed 

up  a  crow  and  he  will  peck  out  your  eyes.    Sp. 

Pr. 

Creaking  waggons  are  long  in  pasang.  Frit, 
Pr. 

Created  half  to  rise  and  half  to  fall,  /  Great  40 
lord  of  all  things,  yet  a  prey  to  all:  /  Sole 
judge  of  truth.  In  endless  error  hurl'd ;  /  The 
S^ory,  jest,  and  riddle  of  the  world.    Pope. 

Creatioo  la  great,  and  cannot  be  understood. 
CarlyU, 

Creation  lies  before  us  like  a  glorious  rainbow ; 
but  the  Sim  that  made  it  lies  oehind  us,  hidden 
from  us.    Jean  Paul, 

Creation's  heir,  the  world,  the  world  Is  mine. 
Goldswiih, 

Creation  sleeps  1  TIs  as  the  general  pulse  / 
Of  life  stood  still,  and  Nature  inade  a 
pause,  /  An  awful  pause,  prophetic  of  her 
end.     Yout^. 

Credat  Judseus  Apella— Apella,  the  Jew,  may  45 
believe  that ;  I  cannot.    Hor. 

Crede  quod  est  quod  vis— Believe  that  that  is 
which  you  wish  to  be.     Ovid. 

Crede  quod  babes,  ethabM— Believe  that  you 
have  it,  and  you  have  it. 

Credit  keeps  the  crown  0*  the  causey,  >'.«.,  is 

not  afraid  to  show  its  face.    Sc.  Pr. 

Creditors  have  better  memories  than  debtors. 
Pr, 

Credo,  quia  absnrdiun— I  believe  it  because  it  is  50 
absurd.     Tert, 

Credula  res  amor  est— Love  is  a  credulous  affec- 
tion.   Ovid. 

Credula  yitam  /  Spes  fovet,  et  fore  cras  semper 
ait  melius — Credulous  hope  cherishes  life,  and 
ever  whispers  to  us  that  to-morrow  will  be  better. 
Tibull. 

Credulity  is  perhaps  a  weakness  almost  in- 
separable from  eminently  truthful  char- 
acters.    Tuckemian. 

Credulity  is  the  common  Calling  of  inexperi- 
enced virtue.    Johnson, 

Creep  before  you  gang  (walkX    Sc,  Pr,  65 

Crescentem  sequitur  cura  pecnniam,  /  Major- 
imique  fames  —  Care  accompanies  increasing 
wealth,  and  a  craving  for  still  greater  riches. 
Hor. 

Crescit  amor  nnmmi  quantum  ipsa  pecunia 
cresdt — ^The  love  of  ntoney  increases  as  wealth 
increases.    Jutu 
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Creteit  occolto  Telut  arbor  aevo—^It  grows  as  a 
tree  with  a  hidden  life.    Hor. 

Cresctt  sab  pondere  ▼irtiu—  Virtue  thrives  under 
oppression.     M, 

Cressa  ne  careat  jpulchra  dl«s  nota^Let  not  a 

day  so  tair  be  without  its  white  mark.     Hor. 

Creta  an  carbona  notandi?— Are  they  to  be 
marked  with  chalk  or  charcoal?    Hor, 

%  Crima  and  pnnishment  n-ow  out  of  one  stem. 

Punishment  is  a   frnit  that,  unsuspected, 

ripens  within  the  flower  of  the  pleasure  that 

C<Micealed  It.     Etntrson. 
Crime  cannot  be  hindered  by  punishment,  but 

only  by  letting:  no  man  stow  up  a  crimlnaL 

RuMn, 
Crime,  like  Tirtne,  has  its  degrees.    Raeine, 
Crimen  laesae  majestatis — Crime  of  high  treason. 

Crimen  quos  inquinat,  sequat — Crime  puts  those 
on  an  equal  footing  whom  it  defiles. 

lOCrimM  generally  punish  themselves.  Gold' 
tmiih. 

Crimes  sometimes  shock  us  too  much;  vices 
almost  always  too  little.    Hare. 

Crimlna  qui  cemunt  allorum,  non  sua  cemunt,  / 
Hi  sapiunt  aliis,  desipiuntque  sibi — Those  who 
see  the  faults  of  others,  but  not  their  own,  are 
wise  for  others  and  fools  for  themselves.    Pr, 

Crimine  ab  uno  /  Dlsce  omnes — From  the  base 
diaracter  of  one  learn  what  they  all  are.     Virg. 

Cripples  are  aye  better  schemers  than  walkers. 
Sc,  Pr, 

Iff  Criticism  is  a  disinterested  endeavour  to  learn 
and  propagate  the  best  that  is  known  and 
thought  in  the  world.    Matthew  A  mold. 

Criticism  is  as  often  a  trade  as  a  science,  re- 
quiring, as  it  does,  more  health  than  wit, 
more  labour  than  capacity,  more  practice 
than  genius.    La  Bruy^rt. 

Criticism  is  like  champagne,  nothing  more 
execrable  if  bad,  nothing  more  excellent  if 
good.    Colton, 

Criticism  is  not  construction ;  it  is  observation. 
G»  IV.  Curtis. 

Criticism  must  never  be  sharpened  Into  ana- 
tomy. The  life  of  the  imagination,  as  of  the 
body,  disappears  when  we  pursue  it.    Jf  *'//• 

MOti. 

M  Criticism  often  takes  from  the  tree  caterpillars 
and  blossoms  together.    JtoM  Paul. 
Criticism  should  be  written  for  the  public,  not 
the  artist     l^m.  IVinier. 

Critics  all  are  ready  made.    Byron. 

Critics  are  men  who  have  failed  in  literature 
and  art.    DUratli. 

Critics  are  sentinels  In  the  grand  army  of 
letters,  stationed  at  the  comers  of  news- 
papers and  reviews  to  challenge  every  new 
author.  LongJeUaw. 
2S  Critics  must  excuse  me  If  I  compare  them  to 
certain  animals  called  asses,  who,  by  gnaw- 
ing vines,  originally  taught  the  great  advan- 
tage of  pruning  them.    Sktnstone. 

Crosses  are  ladders  that  lead  to  heaven* 
Pr. 

Crows  do  not  pick  out  crows'  eyes.    Pr. 

Cruci  dum  spiro  fido— Whilst  I  breathe  I  trust  in 
the  cross.     M. 

Cmdelem  medicum  Intemperans  ager  facit— 
A  disorderly  patient  makes  a  harsh  physician. 
Pub.  Syr. 


Crudelis  ubique  /  Luctns,  nbique  pavor,  etSO 
plurima  mortis  imago—Every  where  is  heart- 
rending   wail,    everywhere    coostemation,   and 
death  m  a  thousand  shapes.     Virg. 

Cruel  as  death,  and  hungry  as  the  grave. 

Thomson, 

Cruel  men  are  the  greatest  lovers  of  mercy ; 
avaricious,  of  generosity;  proud,  of  htunili^, 
—in  others.    Colton, 

Cruelty  in  war  buyeth  conquest  at  the  dearest 
price.     Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Cruelty  is  no  more  the  cure  of  crimes  than  it 
is  the  cure  of  sufferings.    Lemdor. 

Crux  criticorum— The  puzzle  of  critics.  SS 

Crux  est  si  metuas  quod  vincere  nequoas  It 
is  torture  to  fear  what  you  cannot  overcome. 
A  usonius. 

Crux  medicomm— The  puzzle  of  phyncians. 

Crv  "  Havock,"  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war. 

Jul.  Gvx.,  iiL  I. 
Cucullus  non  facit  monachum— The  cowl  does 

not  make  the  monk.     Pr. 

Cudrel  thy  brains  no  more  about  It,  for  your  10 
dull  ass  will  not  mend  his  pace  with  beating. 
Ham.f  V.  I. 

Cui  bono?— Whom  does  it  benefit? 

Cuidar  mnitas  cousas,  faser  huma— Think  of 
many  things,  do  only  one.    Port.  Pr. 

Cuidar  nad  he  saber — Thinking  b  not  knowing. 
Port.  Pr. 

Cui  lecta  potenter  erit  res  /  Nee  facundia 
deseret  hunc  nee  Incidus  ordo— He  who  has 
chosen  a  theme  suited  to  his  powers  will  never 
be  at  a  loss  for  felicitous  language  or  lucid  arrange- 
ment.    Hor. 

Cuilibet  in  arte  sna  perito  credendum  est— tf 
Every  man  is  to  be  trusted  in  his  own  art.     Pr. 

Cui  licitus  est  finis,  etiam  licent  media— Where 
the  end  is  lawful  the  means  are  also  lawful.  A 
Jesuit  tnaaim, 

Cui  male  ?— Whom  does  it  harm? 

Cui  mens  divinior  atque  os  /  Magna  sonatnmm 
des  nominis  hnjus  honorem— To  him  whose 
soul  is  more  than  ordinarily  divine,  and  who 
has  the  gift  of  uttering  lofty  thoughts,  you  may 
justly  concede   the   honourable   title   of  poet. 

•    Hor. 

Cni  non  conveniat  sua  res,  ut  calceus  olim,  f 
Si  pede  major  erit,  subvertet,  si  minor,  uret 
— As  a  shoe,  when  too  large,  is  apt  to  trip 
one,  and  when  too  small,  to  pinch  the  feet ;  so 
is  it  with  him  whose  fortune  does  not  suit  htm. 
Hor. 

Cui  olacet  alterius,  sua  nimirum  est  odio  sors  60 
—  when   a    man    envies    another's   lot^    it   is 
natural    he   should    be    discontented    with    his 
own.     Hor. 

Cui  placet,  oblivisdttu';  cui  dolet,  meminit— 
Acts  of  kindness  are  soon  forgotten,  but  the 
memory  of  an  oflfencc  remains.    7V. 

Cui  prodest  sceluSj  is  fecit — He  has  committed 
the  crime  who  profits  by  it.     Sen, 

Cuique  suum — His  own  to  every  one.    Pr. 

Cui  serpe  moxsica,  lucenta  teme — Whom  a  ser. 
pent  has  bitten  fears  a  lizard.    //.  Pr. 

Cujus  est  solum,  ejus  est  usque  ad  cceltmi— He  SS 
who  own^  the  soil  owns  everything  above  it  to 
the  very  sky.    L. 

Ccnus  rel  llbet  simulator  atque  disslmnlator— 
A  finished  pretender  luid  dissembler.    Sa/l* 
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CittiiSTis  bominis  est  errare :  nnlUiiB  nisi  in- 
npientis  ia  errore  persererare— Every  one  is 
liable  to  err;  nooe  but  a  fool  will  persevere  in 
error.    Cic, 

Cnjns  vita  liilgrcr*  eius  verl>a  tonitma-^His 
words  are  thunderbolts  whose  life  is  as  Ughtniog. 

Cajiis  ▼nltaris  hoc  erit  cadaver  ?-~  To  what 
harpy's  will  shall  this  carcass  (all?    Mart, 

Col  de  sac — ^A  street,  a  lane  or  passage,  that  has 
no  outlet.    Fr, 

B   Cnlpampcenapremit  comes — Punishment  follows 
hard  upon  cnme  as  an  attendant.    Nor, 
Cultivated  labour  drives   out   brute  labour. 
£mertoH. 

Cultivate  not  only  the  cornfields  of  your  mind, 
but  the  pleasure-g^otmds  also.     IVAaigfy, 

Cultivation  is  as  necessary  to  the  mind  as  food 
to  the  body.    Cic. 

Culture,  aiming  at  the  perfection  of  the  man  as 
the  end.  degrades  everything  else,  as  health 
and  boofly  me,  into  means.    Emerson, 

10  Culture    enables  us   to    express    ourselves. 

Hatnrrion, 

Culture  implies  all  which  gives  the  mind  pos- 
session ot  its  own  powers.    Enurwn, 

Culture  inverts  the  vulgsr  views  of  nature, 
aud  brings  the  mind  n>  call  that  apparent 
which  it  uses  to  call  real,  and  that  real  wliich 
it  uses  to  call  visionary.    Enter  9tt, 

Culture  is  a  study  of  perfection.  Matthew 
Arnold. 

Culture  is  the  passion  for  sweetness  and  lig^ht, 
and  (what  is  more)  the  passion  for  making 
them  prevaiL    Matthew  A  moLi. 

IS  Culture  (is  the  process  by  which  a  man)  be- 
comes all  that  he  was  created  capable  of 
beingr,  reasting  all  impediments,  castinpr  off 
aB  foreign,  especially  all  noxious,  adhesions, 
and  showing  hims^  at  length  in  his  own 
shape  and  stature,  be  these  what  they  may. 
CarfyU, 
Cultiure  merely  for  culture's  sake  can  never 
be  anytlung  but  a  sapless  root,  capable  of 
produdng  at  best  a  shrivelled  branch.  / 
W.  Cross. 

CuHnra  must  not  omit  the  arming  of  the  man. 
JitnerwH. 

Culture  of  the  thinking,  the  dimositions  {Gesin- 
mtngen\  and  the  morals  is  the  only  educa- 
tion that  deserves  the  name,  not  mere 
instruction.    Herder. 

Cum  grano  sails— With  a  grain  of  salt,  t.r,  with 
some  allowance. 
]H>  Com  pnvilegio— With  privilege. 

Cunctaado  restitnit  rem— He  restored  the  cause 
(of  Rome)  by  delay.  Said  o/Fabius^  sumamed 
ther^ore  Cunetator, 

Cuncti  adsint,  meritasque  expectent  praemia 
pahng — Let  all  attend,  and  expect  the  rewards 
due  to  well-eamed  laurels.     Virg. 

Cnnctis  servatorem  liberatoremque  acdaman- 
tibus — ^AIl  hailing  him  9a  saviour  and  deliverer. 

Conning  is  the  art  of  concealing  otu*  own  de- 
fects, and  discovering  other  people's  weak- 
nesses.   HoMlitt. 

S5  Cunning  is  the   dwarf  of  wisdom.     W.   C. 
Aiger, 

Con^g  is  the  intensest  rendering  of  vulgarity, 
absolute  and  utter,    Rushif, 


Cunning  is  to  wisdom  as  an  ape  to  a  man* 

William  Penn, 

CtuminfiT  leads  to  knavery ;  'tis  but  a  step,  and 
that  a  very  slippery,  from  the  one  to  the 
other.  Lying  onfy  makes  the  difference ;  add 
that  to  cunning,  and  it  is  knavery.  La 
B>  uyhre. 

Cunning  signifies  especially  a  habit  or  gift  of 
over-reaching,  accompanied  with  enjoyment 
and  a  sense  of  superiority.    R  ushin. 

Cunning  surpasses  strength.    Ger.  Pr.  80 

Cupias  non  placuisse  nimis — Do  not  aim  at  too 
much  popularity.     Mart. 

Cupid  is  a  knavish  lad,  /  Thus  to  make  poor 
females  mad.    Mid.  N.  Dream^  iii.  2. 

Cupid  makes  it  his  sport  to  pull  the  warrior's 
plumes.    Sir  P.  .Sidney. 

Cupido  dominandi  cunctis  affectibus  flagranttor 
est — The  desire  of  rule  is  the  mo&t  ardent  of  all 
the  affections  of  the  mind.     Tac. 

Cupid's  butt-shaft  is  too  hard  for  Hercules'  3S 

dub.    Love's  L.  Lost^  i.  a. 
Curae  leves  loquuntur,  ingentes  stupent— Light 

troubles  are  loud<voiced,  deeper  ones  are  dumb. 

Sen. 
Cura  fadt  canos — Care  brings  grey  hairs.    Pr, 
Cura  pii  dts  sunt,  et  qui  coluere,  colimtur— The 

pious-hearted  are  cared  for  by  the  gods,  and  they 

who  reverence  them  are  reverenced.     ( H-id. 

Cura  ut  valeas — ^Take  care  that  you  keep  well. 

Cic. 
Curiosa  felidtas— Studied  felicity  of  thought  or  40 

of  style. 
Curiosis  fabricavit  inferos — He  fashioned  hell 

for  the  inquisitive.     St.  A  ugustine. 

Curiosity  is  a  desire  to  know  why  and  how; 
such  as  is  in  no  living  creature  but  man. 
Hi>6bes. 

Curiosity  is  Isring  in  wait  for  every  secret. 
Efnerson. 

Curiosity  is  one  of  the  forms  of  feminine  bra- 
very.    Victor  Hugo. 

Curiosity  is  the  direct  incontlnency  of  the  spirit.  45 
Knock,  therefore,  at  the  door  before  you 
enter  on  your  neighbour's  privacy ;  and  re- 
member that  there  is  no  difference  between 
entering  into  his  house  and  looking  into  it. 
Jerenty  Taylor. 

Curiosity  is  the  kernel  of  the  forbidden  fruit. 
Fuller. 

Curiosus  nemo  est,  quin  idem  sit  malevolus— 
Nobody  is  inquisitive  about  you  who  does  not 
also  bear  you  ill-will.     Plant. 

Curious  to  think  how,  for  every  man,  any  the 
truest  fact  is  modelled  by  the  nature  of  the 
man.    Carlyle. 

Currente  calamo — ^With  a  running  pen. 

Cursed  be  the  social  ties  that  warp  us  from  50 
the  living  truth.     Tent^son. 

Curse  on  all  laws  but  those  which  love  has 
made.    Pope. 

Curses  always  recoil  on  the  head  of  him  who 
imprecates  them.  If  you  put  a  chain  around 
the  neck  of  a  slave,  the  other  end  fastens 
itself  around  your  own.    Emerson, 

Curses  are  like  chickens ;  they  always  return 
home.    Pr. 

Curses,  not  loud,  but  deep,  mouth-honour, 
breath,  /  Which  the  poor  heart  would  fain 
deny,  but  dare  not.    Macb,^  v.  3. 
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Cunt  be  the  miin,  the  poorest  wretch  In  life,  / 
The  crouching  vassal  to  the  tyrant  wife,/  Who 
has  no  will  but  by  her  hisrh  permission ;  /  Who 
has  not  sixpence  but  in  ner  possession;  / 
Who  must  to  her  his  dear  friend's  secret  tell ;  / 
Who  dreads  a  curtain  lecture  worse  than 
helL  /  Were  such  the  wife  had  fallen  to  my 
part,  /  I'd  break  her  spirit  or  I'd  break  her 
heart.     Bums. 

Curst  be  the  verse,  how  well  soe'er  it  flow,  / 
That  tends  to  make  one  worthy  man  my 
foe,  /  Give  virtue  scandal^  innocence  a  fear,  / 
Or  from  the  soft-ey'd  virgin  steal  a  tear. 

Curs'd  merchandise,  where  life  is  sold,  /  And 
avarice  consents  to  starve  for  g^old.    Kintt 
from  Lucan. 

Custom  does  often  reason  overrule,  /  And  only 
serves  for  reason  to  the  fool.    Rochester, 
6   Custom  doth  make  dotards  of  us  aU.     Car- 
lyU. 

Custom  forms  us  all;  /  Our  thougrhts,  our 
morals,  our  most  fixed  belief,  /  Are  conse> 
quences  of  our  place  of  birth.    A.  Hill, 

Custom  is  the  law  of  one  set  of  fools,  and 
fashion  of  another ;  but  the  two  often  clash, 
for  precedent  is  the  legislator  of  the  one  and 
novelty  of  the  other.    CoUoh. 

Custom  is  the  plagrue  of  wise  men  and  the  idol 

of  fools,    /v. 
Custom  may  lead  a  man  into  many  errors,  but 

it  justifies  none.    Fielding. 
10  Custom  reconciles  to  everything:.    Burke. 
Custos  morum— The  guardian  of  morality. 
Custos  regni — The  guardian  of  the  realm. 
Custos  rotulorum — The  keeper  of  the  rolls. 

Cutis  vulpina  consuenda  est  cum  cute  leonis— 
The  fox  s  skin  must  be  sewed  to  that  of  the  lion. 
L.Pr, 

15  Cut  men's  throats  with  whisperings.  Ben 
JonsoH, 

Cut  off  even  In  the  blossoms  of  mv  tin,  / 
Unhousel'd,  disappointed,  tmanero ;  /  No 
reckoning  made,  out  sent  to  my  account  / 
With  all  my  imperfections  on  my  head. 
Hatn.f  L  5. 

Cut  out  the  love  of  self,  like  an  autumn  lotus, 
with  thy  hand.    Buddha, 

Cutting  honest  throats  by  whispers.    Scott. 

Cut  your  coat  according  to  your  cloth.    Pr, 


D, 

SO  Daar  niets  goods  in  is,  gaat  niets  goods  uit^ 

Where  no  good  is  in,  no  good  comes  out.     Dut, 
Pr. 

Daar  't  een  mensch  wee  doet,  daar  heeft  hy 
de  hand — A  man  lays  his  hand  where  he  feels 
the  pain.     Dut,  Pr. 

Daar  twee  kijven  hebben  se  belden  schuld — 
When  two  quarrel  both  are  to  blame.     Dut.  Pr. 

Daar  zijn  meer  dieven  als  er  opgehangen 
worden — There  are  more  thieves  than  are  hanged. 
Dut.  Pr, 

Dabit  Deus  his  quo<|ue  finem— God  will  put  an 
end  to  these  calamities  also.     Virg. 

t6  Da  capo— From  the  beginning.    lU 


D'accord^Agreed  ;  in  tune.    Fr. 

Da  chi  mi  fido,  /  Guard!  mi  Dio.  /  Da  chi  non  mi 
fido.  /  Mi  guarderd  io— From  him  I  trust  mav 
God  keep  me ;  from  him  I  do  not  trust  I  will 
keep  myself.     //.  Pr. 

Dachtet  ihr,  der  L6we  schliefe,  well  er  nicht 
briillte?— Did  you  think  the  lion  was  sleeping 
because  it  did  not  roar  ?    Schiller. 

Da  die  Gotter  menschllcher  noch  waren,  / 
Waren  Menschen  gottlicher— When  the  gods 
were  more  human,  men  were  more  divine. 
.Schiller, 

Didivas  quebrantan  pefias— Gifts  dissolve  rocks.  I 
Sp.  Pr, 

Da  du  Welt  nicht  kannst  entsagen,  /  Brobre 
I     dir  sie  mit  Gewalt— Where  thou  canst  not  re- 
I      nounce  the  world,  subdue  it  under  thee  by  force. 
Platen, 

Dafur  bin  ich  ein  Mann  dass  stch  aoshalte  In 
dem  was  ich  begonnen,  dass  ich  einstehe 
mit  Leib  tmd  Leben  fiir  das  Trachten  meines 
Geistes — For  this  end  am  I  a  man,  that  I  should 
persevere  steadfastly  in  what  I  have  began,  and 
answer  with  my  life  for  the  aspiration  of  my 
spirit.     Laube, 

Daihr  life  is  more  instructive  than  the  most 
effective  book.    Goethe, 

Sairos  it<nfS—An  equal  diet,    //om, 

Adxpv^  dd<i#c/>ua— Tearless  tears.     Euri/.  \ 

Dal  detto  al  fatto  v'%  un  ^an  tratto— From 
saying  to  doing  is  a  long  stride.     //.  Pr. 

Da  locum  melioribus — Make  way  for  your  betters. 
Ter, 

Dame  donde  me  asiente,  que  yo  me  hari  donde 
me  acueste — Give  where  I  may  sit  down,  and 
I  will  make  where  I  may  lie  down.    S^,  Pr. 

Dames  ou^tenses — Ladies  who  collect  for  the 

poor.     Pr. 
DiUnmenuig  1st   Menschenlos  in  jeder  Be- 4 

jdehung-^wilight  (of  dawn)  is  the  lot  of  man 

in  every  relation.     Peuchtersleden. 
Damna  minus  consueta  movent— Losses  we  are 

accustomed  to,  affect  us  little.    Juv, 

Damnant  quod  non  intelligunt— They  condemn 
what  they  do  not  understand.     Quinef. 

Damn'd  neuters,  in  their  middle  way  of  steer- 
ing,/Are  neither  fish^  nor  flesh,  nor  good  red- 
herring.    Dryden, 

Damnosa  haeredltas — An  inheritance  which  en- 
tails loss.    L. 

Damnosa  quid  non  imminnit  dies?— What  is 4 
there   that   corroding    time   does    not   impair? 
Hor, 

Damnum  absque  ii^nria— Loss  without  injustice. 
L, 

Damnum  appeUandum  est  cum  mala  fama 
lucrum — Gain  at  the  expense  of  credit  must  be 
set  down  as  loss,     Pr. 

Damn  with  faint  praise,  assent  with  civil 
leer,  /  And,  without  sneering,  teach  the  rest 
to  sneer.  /  willing  to  wounoT  and  yet  afraid 
to  strike ;  /  Just  nint  a  fault,  and  hesitate 
dislike.    Pofie. 

Danari  fanno  danari — Money  breeds  money. 
//.  Pr. 

Dance  attendance  on  their  lordships'  pleasore. 
Hen.  I'lJI.^  V.  2. 

Dan  Chaucer,  well  of  English  tmdefiled,  /  On 
Fame's  eternal  bead-fOli  worthy  to  be  filed. 
Spemer, 
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Dandies,  when  first-rate,  are  generally  very 
agreeable  men.    Buhuer  Lytton, 

Danger  for  danger's  sake  is  senseless.  Vicior 
Hugo, 

Danger  is  the  very  basis  of  superstition.  It 
produces  a  searcning  after  help  snpematu- 
rally  when  human  means  are  no  longer  sup- 
posed to  be  avaulable.    B,  R,  Negnhn, 

Danger  levels  man  and  brute,  /  And  all  are 
fellows  in  their  need.    Byron, 
B  Danger  past,  God  forgotten.    Pr, 

Dannosa  h  il  dono  che  toglie  la  liberta— In- 
jurious is  the  gift  that  takes  away  our  liberty. 
//.  Pr, 

Dans  Tadversit^  de  nos  meillenrs  amis,  nous 
tronvons  toujours  quelque  chose  qui  ne  nous 
d^plait  pas  —  In  the  misfortune  of  our  best 
friends  we  find  always  something  which  does 
not  displease  us.    Z-a  Roche^ 

Dans  la  morale,  comme  Tart,  dire  n'est  rien, 
faire  est  tont-^In  morals  as  in  art,  talking  is 
nothing,  doing  is  alL    Renan, 

Dans  I'art  d'intdresser  consbte  Tart  d'^rire — 
The  aurt  of  writing  consists  in  the  art  of  interest- 
ing. Fr. 
lO  Dans  le  nombre  de  qnarante  ne  fait-il  pas  nn 
vkto  ? — In  the  number  forty  is  there  not  bound  to 
beadpber?    Fr. 

Dans  lea  conseUs  d*un  dtat,  il  ne  faut  pas  tant 
regarder  ce  qu'on  doit  faire,  que  ce  qu'on 
pent  £aire — In  the  councils  of  a  state,  the  ques- 
tion is  not  so  much  what  ought  to  be  done,  as 
what  can  be  done.    Fr, 

Dante  was  very  bad  company,  and  was  never 
invited  to  dinner.    Emerson. 

Dante,  who  loved  well  because  he  hated,  / 
Hated  wickedness  that  hinders  loving. 
Browning, 

Dantur  opes  nnlll  nunc  nisi  divitibns— Wealth 
now-a-days  goes  all  to  the  rich.    Mart. 

UDapes  inmnptae — ^Dainties  nnbought,  ue,^  home 
produce,    nor. 

Dapibns  snpremi  /  Grata  testndo  Jovia— The 
shell  Oyi*)  ^  welcome  accompaniment  at  the 
baxtquets  of  sovereign  Jove.    Hor, 

Dare  pondns  idonea  fnmo— Fit  only  to  give  im- 
portance to  trifles  (//'/.  give  wdighc  to  smokeX 
Pr. 

Dare  to  be  true,  nothing  can  need  a  lie  ;•/  A 
fault  which  needs  it  most,  grows  two  thereby. 
Ggorge  Herbert. 

Daring  nonsense  seldom  fSalls  to  hit,  /  Like 
scattered  shot,  and  pass  with  some  for  wit. 
Butier. 

flP  Darkness  visible.    Milton. 

Darkness  which  may  be  felt.    Bible. 

Dark  night,  that  from  the  eye  his  function 
takes,  7  The  ear  more  quick  of  apprehension 
makes.    Mid.  N.  Dretuti^  iii.  a. 

Dark  with  excessive  bright.    Milton. 

Das  Alte  sttirzt,  es  andert  sich  die  Zeit,  /  Und 
nenes  Leben  bltUht  aus  den  Ruinen— The  old 
falls,  the  time  cbanees,  and  new  life  blossoms 
out  of  the  ruins.    SdulUr. 

MDas  Alter  der  gdttlichen  Phantasie  /  Es 
ist  verschwimden,  es  kehret  nie — ^The  age 
of  divine  fantasy  b  gone,  never  to  return. 
Sckiller. 

Das  Alter  wiigt,  die  Jugend  wagt— Age  con- 
siders, youth  ventures.    Kaufach, 


Das  arme  Hera,  hienieden  /  Von  manchem 
Sturm  bewegt,  /  Erlangt  den  wahren  Fiie- 
den,  /  Nur,  wo  es  nicht  mehr  schULgt— The 
poor  heart,  agitated  on  earth  by  many  a  storm, 
attains  true  peace  only  when  it  ceases  to  beat 
SalisSeewis. 

Das  Auge  des  Herm  schafift  mehr  als  seine 
beiden  rlande — The  master's  eye  does  more  than 
both  his  hands.    Ger.  Pr. 

Das  begreife  ein  andrer  als  ich  I— Let  another 
try  to  understand  that ;  I  cannoL    A.  Lortaing. 

Das  Beste,  was  wir  von  der  Geschichte  haben,  80 
ist  der  Knthusiasmus,  den  sie  erregt — The 
best  benefit  we  derive  from  history  is  the  en- 
thusiasm which  it  excites.     Goethe. 

Das  Edle  zu  erkennen  ist  Gewinnst  /  Der 
nimmer  uns  entrissen  werden  kann— The 
ability  to  appreciate  what  is  noble  is  a  gain 
which  no  one  can  ever  take  from  us.    Goethe. 

Das  einfach  Schone  soil  der  Kenner  schatzen ;  / 
Veraiertes  aber  spricht  der  Menge  zu— The 
connoisseur  of  art  must  be  able  to  appreciate  what 
is  simply  beautiful,  but  the  common  run  of  people 
are  satisfied  with  ornament.    Goethe. 

Das  Erste  und  Letzte,  was  vom  Genie  gefordert 
whrd,  ist  Wahrheitsliebe— The  first  and  Ust 
thing  which  is  required  of  genius  is  love  of  truth. 
Goethe. 

Das  Geeinte  zn  entzweien,  das  Entzweite  zu 
einigen,  ist  das  Leben  der  Natur— Dividing 
the  united,  uniting  the  divided,  is  the  life  of 
Nature.    Goethe, 

Das   Geheimniss  ist    f&r   die   Gluddichen— S5 
Mystery  is  for  the  favoured  of  fortune.    Sckiller, 

Das  Genie  erfindet,  der  Witz  findet  bloss— 
Genius  invents,  wit  merely  finds.     Weber, 

Das  Gesetz  ist  der  Freund  des  Schwachm^ 
Law  is  the  protector  of  the  weak.    Schiller. 

Das  Gesetz  nur  kann  uns  Freiheit  geben — 
Only  law  can  give  us  fieedom.     Goethe. 

Das  Gewebe  dieser  Welt  ist  aus  Nothwen- 
digkeit  und  Zufall  gebildet ;  die  Vernunft 
des  Menschen  stellt  sich  zwischen  beide, 
und  weiss  sie  zu  beherrschen — ^The  web  of  this 
world  is  woven  out  of  necessity  and  contingency ; 
the  reason  of  man  places  itself  between  the  two, 
and  knows  how  to  control  them.    Goethe. 

Das   glanb'  ich — ^That  is   exactly  my  opinion.  40 
Ger.  Pr, 

Das  Gluck  dehier  Tage  /  Wage  nicht  mit 
der  Goldwage.  /  Wirst  du  die  Kramerwage 
nehmen,  /  So  wirst  du  dich  schamen  tmd  dich 
beqnemen— Weigh  not  the  happiness  of  thy  days 
with  goldsmith's  scales.  Shouldst  thou  take  the 
merchant's,  thou  shalt  feel  ashamed  and  adapt 
thyself.    Goethe. 

Das  Gltick  giebt  >^elen  zn  viel,  aber  Keinem 
genug — Fortune  gives  to  many  too  much,  but 
to  no  one  enough.     Ger.  Pr. 

Das  glUckllchste  Wort  es  wird  verhohnt,  / 
Wenn  der  Hdrer  ein  Schiefohr  ist— The  hap- 
piest word  is  scorned,  if  the  hearer  has  a  twisted 
ear.    Goethe. 

Das  grosse  unzerstorbare  Wunder  ist  der 
Menschen^aube  an  Wtmder— The  great  inde- 
structible miracle  is  man's  faith  in  miracle.  Jenn 
Paul. 

Das  Grosste,  was  dem  Menschen  begegnen46 
kann,  ist  es  wohl,  in  der  eigenen  Sache  die 
allgemeine  zu  vertheitigen— The  noblest  func- 
tion,^ I  should  say,  that  can  fall  to  man  is  to 
vindicate  all  mens  interests  in  vindicating  his 
own.    Ranke, 
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Das  hat  die  Prende  mit  dem  Schmen  gtmeHn,  f 
Dasa  aie  die  Mensclien  der  Veraunft  beraubt 
— Joy  has  this  in  common  with  pain,  that  it 
bereaves  man  of  reason.     Platen. 

Das  HeUigrste,  die  Pfllcht,  ist  leider  das, 
was  wir  am  oftersten  in  uns  bekiimpfen  und 
melstens  wider  WiUm  thun  — Duty,  alas  I 
which  is  the  most  sacred  instinct  in  oar  nature, 
b  that  which  we  most  frequently  struggle  with 
in  ourselves,  and  generally  do  against  our  wilL 
R.  Gutzkew. 

Das  Hers  gleicht  dem  MOhlsteine  der  Mehl 
gibt,  wenn  man  Kom  aufBhiittet,  aber  sich 
selbst  serreibt,  wenn  man  es  unterlasst— The 
heart  is  like  a  millstone,  which  yields  meal  if 
you  supply  it  with  grain,  but  frets  itself  away  if 
you  n^lect  to  do  so.     IVeher. 

Das  Hers  und  nicht  die  Meinnng  ehrt  den 
Mann — It  is  his  heart,  and  not  his  opinion,  that 
is  an  honour  to  a  man.    SchilUr. 

%  Das  hfichste  Gliick  Ist  das,  welches  nnsere 
Mangel  verbessert  und  unsere  Pehler  aus- 
^letcnt — The  best  fortune  that  can  fall  to  a  man 
IS  that  which  corrects  his  defects  and  makes  up 
for  his  failings.    G^tUu* 

Das  Hohngelachter  der  HoUe— The  scoffing 
laughter  o?  HelL    Lessing. 

Das  Ideal  in  der  Kunst,  Grosse  in  Ruhe  dar- 
zustelien,  sei  das  Ideal  auf  dem  Throne^ 
Let  the  ideal  in  art,  the  representation  of 
majesty  in  repose,  be  the  ideal  on  the  throne. 
Jean  Paul. 

Das  ist  die  wahre  Liebe.  die  immer  und  Immer 
sich  gleich  bleibt,  /  wenn  man  ihr  alles 
f;ewanrt,  wenn  man  ihr  aUes  versagt— That 
is  true  love  which  is  ever  the  same  (/lY.  equal 
to  itself),  whether  everything  is  conceded  to  it 
or  everytning  denied.    GoetfU. 

Das  Jahrhundert  /  Ist  melnem  Ideal  niclit 
reif.  Ich  lebe  /  Ein  BUrge  derer,  welche 
kommen  werden— The  century  is  not  ripe  for 
my  ideal ;  I  live  as  an  earnest  of  those  that  are 
to  come.    SckilUr. 

10  Das  Kind  mit  dem  Bade  verschfltten— To  throw 
away  the  child  with  the  bath,  i.e.y  the  good  with 
the  bad.    Ger.  Pr. 

Das  Kleine  in  einen  grossen  Sinne  behandeln, 
ist  Hoheit  des  Geistes ;  das  Kleine  fiir  gross 
und  wichdg  balten,  ist  Pedantismus  —  To 
treat  the  little  in  a  large  sense  U  elevation  of 
spirit ;  to  treat  the  little  as  great  and  important 
is  pedantry.    Feucherslebtn. 

Das  Leben  diinkt  ein  ew'ger  Friililing  mir — 
Life  seems  to  me  an  eternal  spring.     Lortzing. 

Das  Leben  eines  Staates  ist,  wie  ein  Strom,  in 
fortgehender  Bewegung;  wenn  der  Strom 
steht,  so  wird  er  Eis  oder  Sumpf— The  life  of 
a  state,  like  a  stream,  lies  in  its  onward  movement ; 
if  the  stream  stagna.tes,  it  is  because  it  is  frozen  or 
a  marsh.    /.  v.  MUlUr. 

Das  Leben  gehdrt  den  Lebendigen  an,  und  wer 
lebt,  muss  auf  Wechsel  gefasst  sein— Life 
belongs  to  the  living,  and  he  who  Uves  must  be 
prepared  for  changes.     Go^tlu. 

Ifi  Das  Leben  heisst  Streben— Life  is  a  striving. 
Ger.  Pr, 

Das  Leben  ist  die  Liebe  /  Und  des  Lebens 

Leben  Gelst— Life  is  love,  and  the  life  of  life, 

spiriL    Gottfu. 
Das  Leben  ist  nur  ein  Moment,  der  Tod  ist 

auch  nur  einer — Life  is  but  a  moment,  death 

also  is  but  another.    SckilUn 


Das  Leben  lehrt  nns,  wenigrer  mit  uns  /  Und 
andem  strenge  •ein— Life  teaches  us  to  be  less 
severe  both  with  ourselves  and  others.    Gcetkt* 

Das  Nachste  das  Liebste— The  nearest  is  the 
dearest.    Gtr,  Pr. 

Das  Nachste  steht  oft  unergreifbar  fern— What  SO 
is  nearest  is  often  unattainably  far  oflT.    Gottke. 

Da  s^tium  tenuemque  moram ;  male  cnncta 
mimstrat  /  Impetus — Allow  time  and  slight 
delay  ;  haste  and  violence  ruin  everything.   HUU. 

Das  Publikum,  das  ist  ein  Mann  /  Der  alles 
weiss  und  far  nichts  kann—The  public  b  a 
personage  who  knows  everything  and  can  do 
nothing.    L.  Kodcrts. 

Das  Recht  hat  eine  wachseme  Nase  Justice 
has  a  nose  of  wax.     Ger.  Pr. 

Das  Reich  der  Dichtung  ist  das  Reich  der 
Wahrheit  /  Schliesst  auf  das  HeiUgthnm,  es 
werde  Licht— The  kingdom  of  poetry  b  the 
kin^om  of  truth  ;  open  toe  sanctuary  and  there 
is  light.    A.  V,  Chatniuo. 

Das  Schicksal  ist  ein  vomehmer  aber  theurer  M 
Hofineister— Fate  U  a  distinguished  but  expen- 
sive pedagogue.     Goetfu. 

Das  schonste  Glnck  des  denkenden  Mensdien 
ist,  das  Erforschliche  erforscht  su  haben,  und 
das  Unerforschliche  ruhif  zu  verehren— The 
fairest  fortune  that  can  fall  to  a  thinking  man 
is  to  have  searched  out  the  searchable,  and  rest* 
fully  to  adore  the  unsearchable.    Goethe. 

Das  schwere  Hers  wird  nicht  durch  Worte 
leicht— Words  bring  no  relief  to  a  saddened 
heart.    SckilUr, 

Das  Schwerste  In  allai  Werken  der  Kunst  ist 
dass  dasjenige,  was  sehr  aasgearbeitet  wor- 
den,  nicht  ausgearb^tet  scheine^The  most 
difficult  thing  in  all  works  of  art  b  to  make  that 
which  has  been  most  highly  elaborated  appear 
as  if  it  had  not  been  elaborated  at  alL  Winkel* 
nuuuu 

Das  Siege!  der  Wahrheit  Ist  Ebrfachheit— 
The  seal  of  truth  b  simplicity.    Boerhave. 

Das  sind  die  Weisen,  /  Die  durch  Irrtnm  w^or  SO 
Wahrheit  reisen;  /  Die  bei  dem   Irrtcua 
verharren,  /  Das  sind  die  Narren — Those  are 
wise  who  through  error  press  on  to  truth ;  those  are 
foob  who  hold  fast  by  error.     RUckert, 

Das  Sprichwort  sagt :  Ein  elgner  Herd,  /  Ein 
braves  Weib  sind  Gold  una  Perlen  wert— 
A  proverb  says :  A  hearth  of  ooe's  own  and  a 
good  wife  are  worth  gold  and  pearb.    Gpetke. 

Das  Talent  arbeitet,  das  Genie  schafit— Talent 
works,  genius  creates.     Schumann, 

Das  Ungliick  kann  die  Welsheit  nicht,  Dock 
Weisheit  kann  das  Ungliick  tra^en— Mis- 
fortune cannot  endure  wisdom,  but  wisdom  can 
endure  misfortune.     Bodenstedt. 

Das  Universum  bt  ein  Gedanke  Gottes— The 
universe  is  a  thought  of  God.    Schiller. 

Das  Unvermeidliche  mit  Wiirde  tragre— Bear  S6 
the  inevitable  with  dignity.    Strtck/uss. 

Das  Vaterland  der  Gedanken  bt  das  Hers :  an 
dieser  Quelle  muss  schfipfen,  wer  frisch 
trinken  will — The  native  soil  of  our  thoughts 
is  the  heart  *  whoso  will  have  hb  fresh  must 
draw  from  this  spring.     Bdrne. 

Das  Verhiingte  muss  gescheben,  /  Das 
Geftlrchte  muss  nahn — ^The  fated  must  hap- 
pen ;  the  feared  must  draw  near.    Schiller. 

Das  Volk  ist  frei ;  seht  an,  wie  wohl's  Ihm  geht  I 
— The  people  are  free,  and  see  how  well  they 
ei\joyit.    M^kitto^in^^FmmW 
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Dw  Voik  schatst  Stiirke  vor  allem— The  people 
rate  strength  before  evetything.    Goethe. 

Das  Vortreffliche  it  nnergnindUch,  man  ma^r 
daorft  anfaaffen  was  man  will—- What  is  ex- 
cellent camioC  be  fathomed,  probe  it  as  and  where 
we  wilL    Gpttke, 

Das  Wahre  ist  gottahnlich ;  es  erscheint  nieht 
nnmittalbar,  wlr  mOssen  es  aus  seinen  Mani- 
festationmi  enathea— Truth  is  like  God;  it 
reveals  itself  not  directly ;  we  must  divine  it  out 
of  its  manifestations.    Goelht, 

Das  Waram  wird  offienbar,  /  IVann  die  Toten 
aalcrstah'a — We  shall  know  the  wherefore  when 
the  dead  rise  again.    MUllner. 

S  Das  was  mlr  wichtlg  scheint,  haltst  du  fSr 
Kleinigkeiten ;  /  Das  was  nuch  ar^ert  hat 
bei  dir  nichts  zu  bedeoten— What  is  to  mo 
important  you  regard  as  a  trifle,  and  what  puts 
me  out  has  with  you  no  significance.    Goethe. 

Das  Weib  sieht  tief;  der  Mann  sieht  welt 
Dem  Matme  ist  die  Welt  das  Herz,  dem 
Weibe  ist  das  Herz  die  Welt— The  woman's 
vision  is  deep  reaching,  the  man's  far  reaching. 
With  the  man  the  world  is  his  heart,  with  the 
woman  her  heart  is  her  world.     Grab^, 

Das  Waaig«  Terschwindet  leicht  dem  Blick.  / 
Der  Torwarts  sieht,  wie  viel  noch  iibrig  bleibt 
—The  little  (achieved)  is  soon  forgotten  by  him 
who  looks  before  him  and  sees  bow  much  still 
remains  to  be  done.    Goethe, 

Das  Werk  lobt  den  Meister— The  work  prsises 
the  artist.    Ger,  Pr, 

Das  Wort  ist  frei,  die  That  ist  stumm,  der 
Grehorsam  blind  —  'Fhe  word  is  free,  action 
dumb,  obedience  blind.    Schiller. 

10  Das  Wimder  1st  des  Glanbens  Uebstes  Kind- 
Miracle  is  the  pet  chiki  of  faith.    Goethe. 
Data  fata  secutns — Following  what  is  decreed 

by  fate.    M. 
Dat  Dens  immiti  comua  carta  bo^— God  gives 

the  vicioos  ox  short  horns.    Pr, 
Dk  tempo  al  tempo — Give  time  to  time.     //. 

Pr, 
Date  oboinm  BeUsario— Give  a  mite  to  Belisa- 

riusl 
15  Dat  Galenas  opes,  dat  Justinianas  honores  / 

Sed  Moees  sacco  cogitar  ire  pedes— Galen 

gives  wealth,  Justinian  honours,  but  Moses  must 

go  afoot  with  a  beggar's  wallet. 
Dat  hiania  verba,  /  Dat  sine  mente  senafli— 

He  utters  empty  words ;  he  utters  sound  without 

meaning.     Irn^, 
Dat  venlam  corvis,  rezat  censnra  colnmbas — 

He  pardons  the  ravens,  but  visiu  with  censure 

the  ooves.    Jw. 
Danb  yonrself  with  honey,  and  yonli  be  covered 

with  flies.    Pr. 
Daner  fan  Wecheel  —  Peisstence  in   change. 

Goethe, 
M  Da  veoiaai  kMrymis— Forgive  these  teats. 

Da  Ventura  a  tn  h^o,  y  echa  lo  en  el  mar- 
Give  your  son  luck  and  then  throw  him  ioto  the 
sea.    5>.  Pr. 

Davos  som,  non  (Edipas — I  am  a  plain  man,  and 
no  (Edipus  (who  solved  the  riddle  of  the  Sphinx). 
Ter, 

Dawted  dncbten  mak'  dawly  wives,  i.e.,  petted 
daughters  make  slovenly  wives.    Sc.  Pr. 

Dav  follows  the  mnrldest  nigkt ;  and  wken 

Schilltr, 


the  latest  frolts  also  ripen. 


Day  is  driven  on  by  day,  and  the  new  moons  S5 
hasten  to  their  wane.    Smartt/rom  Hor. 

Daylight  win  come,  thong'h  the  cock  does  not 

crow.    Dan.  Pr, 
Davs  shotild  speak,  and  multitude  of  years 

snould  teach  wisdom.    Biltle. 

De  adel  der  siel  Is  meer  waardi^  dan  de  adel 
des  geslachts — Nobility  of  soul  is  more  honour- 
able than  nobility  by  biith.    Dut.  Pr, 

Dead  men  open  living  men's  eyes.    Sp.  Pr.' 

Dead  scandals  form  good  subjects  for  dissec-  30 
tion.    Byron. 

De  alleno  largitor,  et  sol  restrictor— Lavish  of 
what  is  another's,  tenacious  of  his  own.    Cic. 

Deal  mfldly  with  his  youth ;  /  For  young  hot 
colts,  being  raged,  do  rage  the  more.  Rich. 
11.^  iu  I. 

Deal  so  plainly  with  man  and  woman  as  to 
constram  the  utmost  sincerity  and  destroy 
all  hope  of  trifling  with  you.    Emerson. 

Dear  is  cheap,  and  cheap  is  dear.    Port.  Pr, 

Dear  son  of  memory,  great  heir  of  fame.  35 
Milton  OH  Shakespeare. 

Death  and  life  are  in  the  power  of  the  tongue. 
Bible. 

Death-bed  repentance  Is  sowing  seed  at  Mar- 
tinmas.   Gael.  Pr. 

Death  borders  npon  otu:  birth,  and  our  cradle 
stands  in  the  grave.    Bp.  Hall. 

Death  but  soppUes  the  oil  for  the  inextinguish- 
able lamp  of  life.    CoUrit^e, 

Death  comes  equally  to  us  all,  and  makes  us  40 
all  equal  when  it  comes.    Donne. 

Death  finds  as  'mid  our  playthings — snatches 
ns,  /  As  a  cross  nurse  might  do  a  wayward 
child,  /  Prom  all  onr  toys  and  baubles.  Old 
Play, 

Death  gives  ns  sleep,  eternal  yonth,  and  im- 
mortality.   Jean  PauL 

Death  b  a  black  camel  that  kneels  at  every 
man's  door.     Turk.  Pr, 

Death  is  a  commingling  of  eternity  with  time ; 

Id  the  death  of  a  good  man  eternity  is  seen 

looking  through  time.    Goethe. 
Death  is  a  fearful  thing.    Meat,  for  Meas.^  41 

UL  t. 
Death  is  a  friend  of  ours,  and  he  who  is  not 

ready  to  entertain  him  is  not  at  home. 

Bacon, 

Death  is  bnt  another  phasis  of  life,  which  also 

is  awful,  fearfnl,  ana  wonderful,  reaching  to 

heaven  and  helL    Carlyle, 
Death  is  but  a  word  to  as.    Our  own  experience 

alone  can  teach  ns  the  real  meaning  of  the 

word.     iK.  V,  HumdoUt. 
Death  is  but  what  the  haughty  brave,  /  The 

weak  mtist  bear,  the  wretch  miwt  crave. 

Byrotu 
Death  is  sure  /  To  those  that  stay  and  those  60 

that  roam.     Tennyson. 

Death  is  the  only  physician,  the  shadow  of  his 
valley  the  only  journeying  that  will  cure  us 
of  age  and  the  gathering  fatigue  of  years. 
George  Eliot, 

Death  is  the  quiet  haven  of  ns  aU.  WonU* 
worth. 

Death  Is  the  tyrant  of  the  imaginatioii.  Betrry 
Cornwall, 

Death  is  the  wish  of  some,  the  relief  of  many, 
and  the  end  of  aU.    Sen* 
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Death  joins  us  to  tlie  8:reat  majority :  /  Tis  to 
be  borne  to  Platos  and  to  Casan ;  /  Tis  to 
be  great  for  ever ;  /  'Tis  {deasure,  'tis  ambi- 
tion, then,  to  die.     Vounir, 

Death  lays  his  icy  hand  on  kingrs.    Skiriey. 

Death  levels  all  distinctions, 
f  eath  lies  on  her,  like  an  untimely  frost,  /  Upon 
^  the  sweetest  flower  of  all  the  field.    Rom.  ami 
Jul.f  iv.  5. 
6  Death  may  expiate  Vaults,  but  it  does  not 
repair  them.    NapcUon, 

Death  opens  the  grate  of  fame,  and  shuts  the 
8:ate  of  envy  after  it.    Sterne^  a/ler  Bacon. 

Death  pays  all  debts.    Pr, 

Death  puts  an  end  to  all  rivalship  and  com- 
petition. The  dead  can  boast  no  advantagre 
over  us,  nor  can  we  triumph  over  them. 
Haalitt. 

Death  rides  in  every  passing:  breere,  /  He  lurks 
in  every  flower.    Heber. 

10  Death's  but  a  path  that  must  be  trod,  /  If 
man  would  ever  pass  to  God.    Pamell. 

Death  shuns  the  wretch  who  fain  the  blow 

would  meet.    Byron* 
Death,  so  called,  is  a  thing:  which  makes  men 

weep,  /  And  yet  a  third  of  life  is  passed  in 

sleep.     Byron. 
Death  stands  behind  the  young:  man's  back, 

before  the  old  man's  face.     T.  Adams- 

Death  treads  in  pleasure's  footsteps  round  the 
world.     Young^. 
Ifi  Death  will  have  his  day.    Rich.  II.,  iii.  a. 
De  auditu— By  hearsay. 

Debate  is  masculine,  conversation  is  feminine : 
the  former  angular,  the  latter  ch-cnlar  ana 
radiant  of  the  underlying:  unity.  A,  B. 
Alcott. 

De  beste  zaak  heeft  nog:  een  g:oed'  advocaat 
noodig: — The  best  cause  has  need  of  a  good 
pleader.     Dut.  Pr. 

Debetis  velle  qua  velimus — You  ought  to  wish 
as  we  wish.     Plant. 

80  De  bonne  grace-^With  good  grace ;  willingly. 
Fr, 

De  bonne  lutte— By  (air  means.    Fr. 

De  bon  vouloir  servir  le  roy — ^To  serve  the  king 
with  good-wilt    M, 

Debt  is  the  worst  kind  of  poverty.    Pr. 

Debt  is  to  a  man  what  the  serpent  is  to  the 
bird ;  its  eye  fascinates,  its  breath  poisons, 
its  coil  crushes  both  sinew  and  bone ;  its  jaw 
is  the  pitiless  grave.    Bulwtr  Lytton. 

N  Debts  make  the  cheeks  black.    Arab.  Pr. 

De  calceo  sollicitus,  at  pedem  nihil  curans — 
Anxious  about  the  shoe,  out  careless  about  the 
foot.    L.  Pr. 

Deceit  and  falsehood,  whatever  conveniences 
they  may  for  a  time  promise  or  produce,  are, 
in  uie  sum  of  life,  obstacles  to  happiness. 
Johnson. 

Deceit  is  a  game  played  only  by  small  minds. 
Comeille. 

Decency  is  the  least  of  all  laws,  3ret  it  is  the 
one  which  is  the  most  strictly  observed.    La 
Roche. 
00  Deceptio  visus—Optical  illusion. 

Decet  affectus  animi  oeque  se  nimhim  erigere 
nee  subjicere  servillter— We  ought  to  allow 
the  aflfections  of  the  mind  to  be  neither  too  much 
elated  nor  abjectly  depressed.    CfV. 


Decet  imperatorem  stantem  mori— An  empenir 
ought  to  die  at  his  post  {Ht.  standing^  yes- 
fasian. 

Decet  patriam  nobis  cariorem  esse  quam  nos- 
metlpsos — Our  country  ought  to  be  dearer  to 
us  than  ourselves.    Cur. 

Decet  verecundum  esse  adolescentem— It  be- 
comes a  young  man  to  be  modesL    Plaui. 

Decies  repetita  placebit— Ten  times  repeated,  it  86 
will  still  please.     Hor. 

Dedpimur  specie  recti— We  are  deceived  by  the 
semblance  of  rectitude.     Hor. 

Decipit  /  Frons  prima  multos— First  appearances 
deceive  many. 

Decision  and  perseverance  are  the  noblest 
qualities  of  man.    Goethe. 

Declaring  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and 
from  the  ancient  times  the  things  that  are  not 
yet  done.    Btble. 

Decori  decus  addit  avito— He  adds  honour  toiO 
the  honour  of  his  ancestors.    M. 

Decorum  ab  honesto  noa  potest  separart— Pro- 
priety cannot  be  sundered  from  wliat  is  honour- 
able.   Cic. 

De  court  plaisir,  long  repentir— A  short  pleasure, 
a  long  penance.     Fr, 

Decrevi— I  have  decreed.    M. 

Decus  et  tutamen — An  honour  and   defence. 

M. 
Dedecet  philosophimi  abjicere  animum— It  does  41 

not  beseem  a  philosopher  to  be  dejected.    Cic 

De  <Ue  in  diem — From  day  to  day. 

Dedimus  potestatem— We  have  given  power.  L. 

Dediscit  animus  sero  quod  didicit  din— The 
mind  is  slow  in  unlearning  what  it  has  been  long 
learning.    Sen. 

Deeds  survive  the  doers.    Horace  Mann* 

Deep  calleth  unto  deep.    Bible.  SO 

Deep  hisight  will  always,  like  Nature,  ultimate 
its  thought  in  a  thing.     Emerson. 

Deep  in  the  frozen  regions  of  the  north,  /  A 
goddess  violated  brought  thee  forth,  /  Im- 
mortal liberty.    Smollett. 

Deep  on  his  front  engraven  /  Deliberation  sat, 
and  public  care.    Milton. 

Deep  subtle  wits,  /  In  truth,  are  master  spirits 
in  the  world.    Joanna  Baiilie^ 

Deep  vengeance   is  the  daughter  of  deep  55 
sUence.    A  {fieri. 

Deep  vers'd  in  books,  and  shallow  in  himself. 

Mtlion. 
De  ezels  dragen  de  haver,  en  de  paarden  eten 

die — ^Asses  fetch  the  oats  and  horses  eat  them. 

Dut.  Pr. 

De  facto — In  point  of  fact 

Defeat  is  a  school  in  which  truth  always  grows 
strong.     Ward  Beecker. 

Defeat  is  nothing  but  education,  nothing  but  80 
the  first  step  to  something  better.    Wendell 
Phillips. 

Defect  in  manners  is  usually  the  defect  of  fine 
perception.     Emerson. 

Defectio  virium  adolescentlse  vitiis  eflScitur 
saepius  quam  senectutis— L.oss  of  strength  is 
more  frequently  due  to  the  faults  of  youth  than 
of  old  age.     Ctc. 

Defendit  numerus  iunctseque  umbone  pha« 
langes — Their  numbers  protect^them  and  their 
compact  array.    Jhv. 
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Defend  me,  common  sense,  say  I,  /  From  reve- 
ries so  airy,  from  the  tou  /  Of  dropping: 
backets  into  empty  wells,  /  And  growing: 
old  with  drawtng  nothing  up.    Cow/er. 

Defend  me  from  my  friends ;  I  can  defend  my- 
self from  my  enemies.    MaricluU  Villars, 

Deference  is  the  most  complicate,  the  most 
indirect,  and  the  miMt  elegant  of  all  compli- 
ments.   Shenstone, 

Defer  no  tinM ;  /Delays  have  dangerous  ends. 
I  Henry  F/.,  iiL  2. 

5  Defer  not  the  least  virtue ;  life's  poor  span  / 
Make  not  an  ell,  bv  trifling  in  thy  woe.  /  If 
thou  do  ill,  the  joy  fades,  not  the  pains ;  /  If 
well,  the  pain  doth  fade,  the  joy  remains. 
Gwrge  Herbert. 

Defer  not  till  to-morrow  to  be  wise,  /  To- 
moirow's  sun  to  thee  may  never  rise.  Cou- 
greve. 

Defidunt  vires— Ability  is  wanting. 

Defienda  me  Dios  de  my — God  defend  me  from 
myself.    Sp.  Pr. 

De&oition  of  words  has  been  commonly  called 
a  mere  exercise  of  grammarians ;  but  when 
we  come  to  consider  the  innumerable  evils 
men  have  inflicted  on  each  other  from  mis- 
taking the  meaning  of  words,  the  exercise  of 
definition  certainly  D^rin*  to  assume  rather  a 
more  dignified  aspect.    Sydtuy  SmitJu 

II  Deformed,  unfinished,  sent  before  my  time  / 
Into  this  t»«athing  world,  scarce  half  made 
up,  /  And  that  so  lamely  and  unfashionable,  / 
tnat  dogs  bark  at  me  as  I  halt  by  them. 
Rick.  ///.,  i.  z. 
Deformity  is  daring :  it  is  its  essence  to  over- 
take mankind  by  heart  and  soul,  and  make 
itself  the  equal,  ay,  the  superior  of  the  rest. 
Bjron, 

De  fnmo  in  flammam— Out  of  the  frying-pan  into 

the  fire.    Pr. 
.  D^ag6 — Free  and  unrestrained.    Fr, 
De  gaiety  de  cceur — In  gaiety  of  heart ;  sportively ; 

wantonly.    />. 

UDeeeneres  animos  timor  arguit— Fear  is  proof 
of  a  low-bom  souL     Virg. 

Degli  wMnini  ri  puo  dire  (^sto  generalmente 
ue  sieno  ingrate.  volubili  simmatori,  frig|:i- 
tori  pericoli,  cupioi  di  guadagno-— Of  mankind 
we  may  say  in  general  that  they  are  ungrateful, 
fidde,  hypocritical,  intent  on  a  whole  skin  ana 
greedy  of  gain.    MatkiaoeUu 

Degrees  infinite  of  lustre  there  must  alwavs 
be,  but  the  weakest  among  us  has  a  gift, 
however  seemingly  trivial,  which  is  peculiar 
to  him,  and  which,  worthily  used,  will  be  a 
gift  also  to  his  race  for  ever.    R  uskin. 

De  gustibus  non  disputandum— There  is  no  dis- 
pating  about  tastes. 

De  hambre  a  nadie  vi  morir,  de  mucho  comer  a 
den  mil — I  never  saw  a  man  die  of  hunger,  but 
thousands  die  of  overfeeding.    Sp,  Pr, 

10  De  haute  Intte — By  main  force.    Fr. 

De  hoc  mnlti  multa,  omnes  aliquid,  nemo  satis 
—Of  this  many  have  said  many  things,  all  some- 
thing,  no  one  enough. 

Dd  gratia— By  the  grace  of  God. 

Dd  jnsstt  non  tmquam  credita  Teneris— Fated 
she  ^/.c,  Cassandra)  never  to  be  believed  by  her 
Trojan  countrymen.     Virg. 

Detl  stick  pride,  for  my  dog  deed  o'd.  Sc. 
pr. 


Deil  tak'  the  Un'most !  on  they  driv«,  /  Till  85 
a'  their  weel-swall'd  kvtes  belyve  /  Are  bent 
like  drums,  /  And  aula  guid  man  malst  like 
to  rive  /  "  Bethankit  '*  hums.    Bums. 

Dein  Auge  kann  die  Welt  trflb'  oder  hell  dir 
machen :  /  Wie  du  sie  ansiehst,  wird  sie  weinen 
Oder  lacnen — Thy  eye  can  make  the  world  dark      *% 
or  bright  for  thee ;  as  thou  look'st  on  it,  it  will 
weep  or  laugh.     R^kert. 

De  industria— Purposely. 

D^  integro— Over  again ;  anew. 

Act  «j>4p€iP  t4  tC»  0iiav—Vf^  must  bear  what  the 

gods  lay  on  us. 
Dd  plena  sunt  omnia— All  things  are  full  of  God.  80 

Cic, 
D^efiner  a  la  fourchette— A  meat  breakfast. 

De  jure— By  right. 

De  kleine  dieven  hangt  men,  de  groote  laat 
men  loopen — We  hang  little  thieves  and  let 
great  ones  off.    Dut.  Pr. 

Del  agua  mansa  me  libre  Dios ;  que  de  la  reda 
me  gtiardar^  yo — From  smooth  water  God 
guard-  me ;  from  rough,  I  can  guard  mysdf. 
.S>.  Pr. 

De  lana  caprina— About  goat's  wool,  i.e.^  a  worth-  85 
less  matter. 

Delay  has  always  been  injurious  to  those  who 
are  ready.    Lucan. 

Delay  in  vengeance  gives  a  heavier  blow.  /. 
Ford. 

Delay  of  justice  is  ii^ustice,    Landor. 
Delectando  pariterque  monendo— By  pleasing 
as  well  as  instructing.    Hor. 

Delenda  est  Carthago— Carthage  must  be  de-40 
stroyed.    CtUo  Major, 

Ti^  giudizio,  ognun  ne  vende — Of  judgment 
every  one  has  some  to  sell.     //.  Pr. 

Deliberando  saepe  perit  occasio— An  opportunity 
is  often  lost  through  deliberation.    Pub.  Syr. 

Deliberandnm  est  din  quod  statuendiun  est 
semel  —  We  must  take  time  for  deliberation, 
where  we  have  to  determine  once  for  alL  Pub. 
Syr. 

Deliberate  treachery  entails  punishment  upon 
the  traitor.    Junius. 

Deliberate  with  caution,  but  act  with  deddon ;  45 
and  jridd  with  gradousness  or  oppose  uHth 
firmness.    Colton. 

Ddiberat  Roma,  perit  Sa^untum— While  Rome 
deliberates,  Saguntum  perishes.    Pr. 

Delicacy  is  to  the  affiections  what  grace  la  to 
the  beauty.    Degerando. 

Delicacy  of  taste  has  the  same  efiect  as  deli- 
cacy of  passion ;  it  enlarges  the  sphere  both 
of  our  happiness  and  misery,  and  makes  us 
sensible  to  pain  as  well  as  pleasures,  which 
escape  the  rest  of  mankind.    Hume. 

Delicise  illepidae  atque  indegantes— Unman- 
nerly and  inelegant  pleasures.     Catuil. 
Dellgas  tantum  quem  diligas— Choose  only  him  50 

whom  you  love. 
Delightful  task  I  to  rear  the  tender  thought,  / 

To  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  snoot. 

TkomsoH. 
Deliram&ita  doctrinse — The  crazy  absurdities  of 

learned  men.    L. 
Ddirant  regvs,  plectuntur  Achivi — ^Whatsoever 

devilry  kings  dO|  the  Greeks  mu»t  pay  the  piper* 

Hor, 
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Deliriuna  art  dreams  not  ronnded  with  a  sleep. 

/eoM  Paul. 
Deliverer,  God  hath  appointed  thee  to  free 

the  oppressed  and   crush  the    oppressor. 

Bryant. 
Dell'  albero  non  si  ffludica  dalla  scorxa— You 

can't  judge  of  a  tree  oy  its  bark.    //.  Pr. 

De  loin  c'est  quelque  chose,  et  de  prte  ce  n'est 
rien — At  a  distance  it  is  something,  at  hand 
nothing.  La  Fontaine. 
f  Delphinum  sylvis  appingit,  fluctibus  aprum— 
He  paints  a  porpoise  m  the  woods,  a  boar  amidst 
the  waves.     Hor 

De  lonatico  inqnirendo— To  inquire  into  a  man's 
state  of  mind. 

Delusion  and  weakness  produce  not  one  mis- 
chief the  less  because  they  are  universaL 
Burke. 

Delusion  may  triumph,  but  the  triumphs  of 
delusion  are  but  for  a  day.    Macaulay. 

Delusions  are  as  necessary  to  our  happiness 
as  realities.    Bevee. 

10  Delusive  ideas  are  the  motires  of  the  greatest 
part  of  mankind,  and  a  heated  imagination 
the  power  by  which  their  actions  are  incited. 
The  world  in  the  eye  of  a  philosopher  may 
be  said  to  be  a  large  madhotise.    MacktwUe. 

Del  vero  s'adira  ruomo—It  is  the  truth  that 
irritates  a  man.    //.  Pr. 

De  mal  en  pis— From  bad  to  worse.    Fr. 

De  male  qusesitis  yix  gaudet  tertius^  lueres— 
A  third  heir  seldom  enjoys  wluu  is  dishonestly 
acquired.    Jnv» 

Demean  thjrself  more  warily  in  thy  study  than 
in  the  street  If  thy  put  lie  actions  have  a 
hundred  witnesses,  tny  private  have  a  thou- 
sand.   Quaries, 

15  De  medietate  linguae — Of  a  moiety  of  languages, 
f.r.,  foreign  jurymen.    L. 

Dem  Esel  traumet  von  Disteln — When  the  ass 
dreams,  it  is  of  thistles.     Ger.  Pr. 

Dem  Glflcklichen  schULgt  keine  Stunde-When 
a  man  is  happy  he  does  not  hear  the  clock  strike. 
G€r.  Pr. 

Dem  harten  Muss  be9uemt  sich  Will'  und 
Gxille — ^To  hard  necessity  one's  will  and  fancy 
(must)  conform.    Goethe, 

Dem  Heriicfasten,  was  auch  der  Geist  emp- 
fangen,  driingt  Stoff  sich  an — Matter  presses 
heavily  on  the  noblest  efforts  of  the  spirit*  Goethe, 
in ''Faust." 

WDem  Hunde,  wenn  er  gut  gexogen  /  Wird 
selbst  ein  weiser  Mann  gewogen — Even  a 
wise  man  will  attach  himself  to  the  dog  when  be 
is  well  bred.    Goethe. 

De  minimis  non  curat  lex— The  law  takes  no 
notice  of  trifles.    L, 

Dem  Menschen  ist  /  Ein  Mensch  noch  immer 
Ueber  als  ein  Engel— A  man  is  ever  dearer  to 
man  than  an  angel.     Leuing. 

Democracies  are  prone  to  war,  and  war  con- 
stunes  them.     \v.  //.  Seward. 

Democracy  has  done  a  wrong  to  everything 
that  b  not  first-rate.    Amiei. 

t6  Democracy  is  always  the  work  of  kings. 
Ashes,  ^Ich  in  themselves  are  sterile,  fer- 
tilise the  land  they  are  cast  upon.    Landor, 

Dmnocracy  is,  by  the  nature  of  it,  a  self-can- 
celling business,  and  gives  in  ue  long-run 
a  net  result  of  ztro,    Carly/e, 


Democracy  Is  the  healthful  life-blood  whicli 
circulates  through  the  veins  and  arteries, 
which  supports  the  system,  but  which  otight 
never  to  appear  externally,  and  as  the 
mere  blood  itself.    Co/eridge. 

Democracy  b  the  most  powerful  solvent  of 
military  organisation.  The  latter  is  founded 
on  discipline ;  the  former  on  the  negation  of 
discipline.     Renan. 

De  monte  alto — From  a  lofty  mountain.    M. 

De  mortub  nil  nisi  bonum  (or  bene)— Let  nothing  W 
be  said  of  the  d«Kl  but  what  is  favourable. 

De  motn  proprio— From  the  suggestion  of  one's 
own  mind ;  spontaneously. 

Dem  thatigen  Menschen  kommt  es  darauf  an. 
dass  er  das  Rechte  thue;  ob  das  Rechte 

,  geschehe,  soil  ihn  nlcht  ktimmem— With  the 

*  man  of  action  the  chief  concern  is  that  he  do 
the  right  thing ;  the  success  of  that  ought  not  to 
trouble  him.    Goethe. 

Den  Bosen  sind  sie  los;  die  B6sen  sind  ge- 
blieben — They  are  rid  of  the  Wicked  One,  (but) 
the  wicked  are  still  there.     Goethe, 

De  nihilo  nihil,  in  nihilum  nil  posse  reverti— 
From  nothing  is  nothing,  and  nothing  can  be 
reduced  to  nothing. 

Deninue  non  omnes  eadem  mirantur  amantqne  W 
— ^Ail  men  do  not  admire  and  love  the  same  things. 
Hor. 

Den  Irrthum  su  bekennen,  sduLndet  nicht — 
It  u  no  di^race  to  acknowledge  an  enror.  R, 
Gutskav, 

Denken  und  Thnn,  Thun  und  Denken,  das  bt 
die  Summe  aller  Webheit  von  jeher  aaer- 
kannt,  von  jeher  geflbt,  nlcht  eingesehea 
von  einem  jeden — To  think  and  act,  to  act  and 
think,  this  is  the  sum  of  all  the  wisdom  that  has 
from  the  first  been  acknowledged  and  practised, 
though  not  understood  bjr  every  one,  i.^.,  (as 
added)  the  one  must  continually  act  and  react 
on  the  other,  like  ejchaling  and  inhaling,  must 
correspond  as  question  and  answer.     Goethe. 

Denke  nur  niemand,  dass  man  auf  ihn  ab  den 
Heiland  gewartet  babe — Let  no  one  imagine 
that  he  is  the  man  the  world  has  been  waiting  for 
as  its  deliverer.     Goethe. 

Den  leeren  Schlauch  bliist  der  Wind  auf,  /  Den 
leeren  Kopf  der  Diinkel— The  emptyr  h»g  is 
blown  up  with  wind,  the  empty  head  with  self- 
conceit.    Claudius. 

Den  Mantel  nach  dem  WInde  kehren— Totrim4D 

one's  sails  (///.  to  turn  one's  cloak)  to  the  wind. 

Ger.  Pr. 
Den  Menschen  Liebe,  den  Gdttem  Ehrfdrcht 

— To  men,  affection  ;  to  gods,  reverence.    Grill- 

Par»er. 
Denn  geschwiitxig  sind  die  Zeiten,  /  Und  sie 

sind  anch  wieder  stumm— For  the  times  are 

babbly,  and  then  again  the  times  are  dumb. 

Goethe,  * 

De  non  apparentibtu,  et  non  existentibus, 

eadem  est  ratio— Things  which  do  not  appear 

are  to  be  treated  as  the  same  as  those  whicn  do 

not  exist.    Coke, 
De  novo— Anew. 

Den  Profit  som  kom  seent,  er  bedre  end  aldeles  4B 

ingen — The  profit  which  comes  late  is  better  than 
none  at  all.  E.  //.  Vessel. 
Den  rechten  Weg  wirst  nie  vermlssen,  f 
Handle  nur  nach  Gef&hl  und  Gewissen — 
Wilt  thou  never  miss  the  right  way,  thou  hast 
only  to  act  according  to  thy  feeling  and  cod' 
science,    Goethe* 
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Da  acUecten  Maxm  moss  man  verachtea  / 
Der  nie  bedacht  was  er  voUbrinfirt—We 
muse  spam  bim  as  a  worthless  man  wno  never 
applies  his  brains  to  what  be  is  working  au 
SddlUr. 

Dens  theonina— A  calumniating  disposition  {lit, 
tooihX 

Deo  a^^orante  non  timendum — God  assisting, 
there  IS  nothing  to  be  feared. 

Deoch  an  doris— Tbe  parting  cup.    GatL 
f  Deo  dante  nil  nocet  invidia,  et  non  dante,  nil 
pro6dt  labor— When  God  gives,  envy  injures 
us  not ;  when  He  does  not  give,  labmir  avails 
not. 

Deo  date— Give  unto  God.    M, 

Deo  dnce,  ferro  comitanto— God  my  guide,  my 
iword  my  companion.     M. 

Deo  dnce,  forhina  coattante — God  for  guide, 
fortune  for  companion.    M» 

Deo  dncente — God  guiding.    M. 

10  Deo  favente— With  God's  favour. 

Deo  fidelis  et  regi— Faithful  to  God  and  the 
king.    M. 

Deo  gratias— Thanks  to  God. 

Deo  honor  et  gloria— To  God  the  honour  and 
gkxy.    M. 

Deo  ignoto— To  the  unknown  God. 

IS  Deo  jnrante— With  God's  help. 

De  omnibus  rebus,  et  qnibnsdam  allis— About 
everything,  and  ceftain  things  else. 

De  omni  re  scibile  et  quibusdam  aliis— On 
everything  knowable  and  some  other  matters. 

Deo,  non  fortana — From  God,  not  fortune.    M. 

Deo.  Optimo  maadmo— To  God,  the  best  and 

greatest.    M, 
MDeo,  patrie,  amids  — For  God,  country,  and 

friends.    M, 
DeOk  regi,  patriA— To  God,  king,  and  country. 

Deo,  regi,  vidno — For  God,  king,  and  our  neigh- 
bour.   M. 

Deo,  rcipablicm,  amid»— To  God,  the  state,  and 
friends.    M. 

Deomm  dbos  eet— A  feast  fit  for  the  gods. 
Si  De  on!  et  non  vient  tonte  question— AU  disputa- 
tioo  comes  out  of  "  Yes  "  and  "  Na"    Fr.  Pr. 

Deo  Tolente— With  God's  will. 

Depart  from  the  highway  and  transplant  thy- 
self in  some  enclosed  ground ;  for  it  is  hard 
for  a  tree  that  stands  by  the  wayside  to  keep 
her  fhut  till  it  be  ripe.    St.  Ckrysost&m. 

De  panpertate  tacentes  /  Plus  poscente  ferent 
—Those  who  say  nothing  of  their  poverty  fare 
better  than  those  who  beg.     Hor. 

De' peccati  de'  lignori  fanno  penitenxa  1  poyeri 
—The  poor  do  penance  for  the  sins  of  the  rich. 
ItPr. 

WDenendence  goes  somewhat  i^n^dnst  the  grain 
of  a  generotis  mind;  and  it  is  no  wonder, 
consiaeriii^  the  unreasonable  advantage 
which  is  often  taken  of  the  inequality  of 
foctue.    JtrtmyCoiiier, 

Dependence  is  a  perpetual  call  upon  humanity. 
and  a  rreatcr  Incitement  to  tenderness  ana 
pi^  tnaa  any  other  motire  wtaatsoerer. 
Amdi»0M. 

Depend  imon  it,  if  a  man  talks  of  Ms  misfor- 
ttacre  Is  something  in  them  that  is  not 


De  pilo,  tfr  de  filo,  pendet — It  hangs  by  a  hair.  Pr, 

De  pis  en  pis— From  worse  to  worse.    Fr, 

De  piano— With  ease.  36 

De  prscscientia  Dei — Of  the  foreknowledge  of  God. 

Deprendi  misernm  est — To  be  caught  is  a 
wretched  experience. 

Depressus  extoUor — Having  been  depressed,  I 

am  exalted.    M, 
De  profondis— Out  of  the  depths. 

De  props^anda  fide— For  propagating  the  Ca-40 
tholic  faith. 

De  pnbUco  est  elatns— He  was  buried  at  the 
public  expense.    Livy, 

Der  Ansgang  giebt  den  Thaten  ihre  Titel— It 
is  the  issue  that  gives  to  deeds  their  title.    Goethe. 

Der  beste  Prediger  ist  die  Zeit— Time  is  the 
best  preacher.     Ger.  Pr. 

Der  Bdse  hat  nicht  nnr  die  Guten,  sonder  nanch 
die  Bosen  gegen  sich— The  bad  man  has  not 
only  the  good,  out  also  the  evil  opposed  to  him. 
Bisck€r, 

Der  brave  Mann  denkt  an  sich  selbst  suletst  46 

—The  brave  man  thinks  of  himself  last  of  all. 

SchilUr, 
Der  dvilisierte.Wilde  ist  der  schlimmste  aller 

Wilden— The  civilised  savage  is  the  worst  of  all 

savages.     C.  J.  Weber. 

Der  den  AttgenbUck  ergreift  /  Das  ist  der  rechte 
Mann — He  who  seizes  the  moment  is  the  right 
roan.    Goethe. 

Der  Dichter  steht  auf  einer  hohem  Warte  / 
Als  auf  den  Zinnen  der  Partei— The  poec 
stands  on  a  higher  watch-tower  than  the  pin- 
nacle  of  party.    Freiligratk. 

Der  echte  Geist  schwingt  sich  empor  /  Und 
rafft  die  Zeit  sich  nach — The  genuine  spirit 
soars  upward,  and  snatches  the  time  away  after 
it.     UhleuuL 

Derelictio  communis  utilltatis  contra  naturam  M 
— The  abandonment  of  what  is  for  the  common 
good  is  a  crime  against  nature.    Cic. 

Der  Erde  Paradies  und  Holle  /  Liegt  In  dem 
Worte  "  Weib  "—Heaven  and  Hell  on  earth  lie 
in  the  word  "  woman."    Seuwe. 

Der  Fluss  bleibt  triib,  der  nicht  durch  einen  See 

Segangen,  /  Das  Hers  nnsauber,  das  nicht 
urch  ein  Weh  gegangen — The  river  remains 
troubled  that  has  not  passed  through  a  lake,  the 
heart  unpurified  that  has  not  passed  through  a 
woe.  R  Acker t. 
Der  Prauen  Znngen  Ja  nlmmer  mhn— Women's 
tongues  never  rest.     A.  v.  Chamiiso. 

Der  Friede  ist  immer  die  letzte  Absicht  des 
Krieges — Peace  is  ever  tbe  final  aim  of  war. 
WieUuui. 

Der  Puchs  &ndert  den  Pelx  tmd  behalt  den  66 
SchaUK— The  fox  changes  his  skin  but  keeps  his 
knavery.     Gcr.  Pr. 

Der  Piirst  ist  nichts,  als  der  erste  Diener  dea 
Staates— The  prince  is  nothinsr  but  the  first  ser- 
vant of  the  state.    Frederick  the  Great. 

Der  Geist,  aus  dem  wir  handeln,  bt  das 
Hdchste — ^The  spirit  from  which  we  act  is  the 
principal  (///.  the  highest)  matter.    Goethe. 

Der  Geist  der  Medlcln  ist  leicht  xa  fassen  /  Ihr 
durchstudiert  die  gross'  und  kleine  Welt ;  / 
Urn  es  am  Bnde  genn  zu  tassen,  /  Wle's  Gott 
Srefallt— The  spirit  of  medicine  is  easy  to  master ; 
you  study  through  the  great  and  the  Uttle  workls, 
to  let  it  go  m  the  end  as  God  pleases.  MepkiUo% 
iH^'FemeU"* 
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Der  Gebt,  der  stets  vemeint— The  spirit  that 

constantly  denies,  that  says  everlastingly  "  No." 

Gottkds  '' Me^kutophtUs." 
Der  G«ist  ist  iauner  autochtbone— Spirit  is 

always  indigenous,  /.r.,  always  native  to  the  soil 

out  of  which  it  spnngs.    Goetfu. 

Der  geringate  Mensch  kann  complet  sein» 
wean  er  tich  inncrhalb  der  Gransen  seiner 
Pahlgkeiten  and  Fertigkeiten  bewegt— The 
humblest  mortal  may  attain  completeness  if  he 
confine  his  activities  within  the  limits  of  his 
capalulity  and  skilL    Gottfu. 

Der  Glaube  ist  der  rechte,  der,  dass  er  der 
rechte  blelbt,  nlcht  gecwungen  ist  einen 
andem  irrglanbig  xu  findea— That  faith  is  the 
orthodox  which,  that  it^  may  remain  such,  b 
under  no  necessity  of  finding  another  heterodox. 
Bdrne* 
%  Der  Gott,  der  mir  im  Busen  wohnt.  /  Kann 
tief  meiii  Innerstes  erregen ;  der  aoer  alien 
meinen  Kraften  thront,  er  kann  nach  attssen 
nichts  bewepren— The  God  who  dwells  in  my 
breast  can  stir  my  inmost  soul  to  its  depths ;  he 
who  sits  as  sovereign  over  all  my  powers  has  no 
control  over  things  beyond.    Gottkt* 

Der  grosste  Mensch  bleibt  stets  ein  Menschen- 
Irind — The  greatest  man  remains  always  a  man- 
child,  or  son  of  man.    Gcetfu, 

Der  grfisste  Schritt  ist  der  ans  der  Th^— 
The  greatest  step  is  that  out  of  the  door.  Ger, 
Pr. 

Der  gate  Mann  brancht  CiberaU  viel  Bodea— 
The  good  man  needs  always  large  room.  Leuing, 

Der  gate  WiUe  ist  in  der  Moral  alles ;  aber  in 
der  Konst  ist  er  nichts :  da  prilt,  wie  scbon  das 
Wort  andeutet,  allein  Kbnnen— -Goodwill  is 
everything  in  morals,  but  in  art  it  is  nothing :  in 
it,  as  the  word  indicates,  only  ability  counts  for 
aught.    Schopenhauer, 

10  Der  Hahn  schUesst  die  Angen,  wann  er  kriihet, 
weil  er  es  answendig  kann— The  cock  shuts 
his  eyes  when  he  crows,  because  he  has  it  by 
heart.    Gtr,  Pr, 

Der  Handelnde  ist  Immer  gewissenlos,  es  hat 
nlemand  Gewissen,  als  der  Betrachtende — 
The  man  who  acts  merely  is  always  without 
conscience ;  no  one  has  conscience  but  the  man 
who  reflects.     G^the, 

Der  bat  die  Macht,  an  den  die  Men^ e  glaubt 
—He  has  the  power  whom  the  majonty  believe 
in.    Raupach 

Der  hat  nie  das  Glack  gekostet,  dor's  in  Rah 
geniessen  will — He  has  never  tasted  happiness 
who  will  enjoy  it  in  peace.     Th,  Kdrtur, 

Der  Haaptfehler  des  Menscben  bleibt,  dass  er 
so  viele  kleine  hat — Man's  chief  fault  is  ever 
that  he  has  so  many  small  ones.    Jetui  Paul. 

15  Der  Himmel  giebt  ^e  Gnnst  des  Augenblicks  / 
Wer  schneU  sie  fasst,  wird  Meister  des 
Geschicks — Heaven  gives  the  grace  needed  for 
the  moment;  he  who  seizes  it  quickly  becomes 
master  of  his  fate.     Raupach. 

Der  Himmel  kann  ersetsen  /  Was  er  entzogen 
hat — What  Heaven  has  taken  away,  Heaven  can 
make  good.     RUchert, 

Der  Historiker  ist  ein  ruckwiirts  gekehrter 
Prophet— The  historian  is  a  prophet  with  his 
face  turned  backwards.     /**.  v.  SchUgtl. 

Der  bdchste  Stols  and  der  bocbste  Kleinmath 
ist  die  hdchste  Unkenntniss  seiner  selbst — 
Extreme  pride  and  extreme  dejection  are  alike 
extreme  ignorance  of  one's  selC    Spinozn, 


Der  hdchste  Vorwnrf  der  Knnst  far  denkende 
Menschen  bt  der  Mensch— The  highest  sub- 
ject of  art  for  thinking  men  is  man.     IVinktl' 

Deridet,  sed  non  derideor— He  laughs,  but  I  am  I 
not  laughed  at. 

Der  Irrtham  bt  recht  gut,  so  lange  wir  rang 
sind ;  man  mass  ihn  nar  nicht  nut  ins  Alter 
schleppen*- Error  is  very  well  so  long  as  we  are 
young,  but  we  must  not  drag  it  with  us  into  old 
age.    Goethe. 

Der  bt  edel,  /  Welcher  edel  f&hlt  and  handclt 
—  He  is  noble  who  feels  and  acts  nobly. 
Heine, 

Der  Jngend  Piihrer  sei  das  Alter ;  beiden  sei  / 
Nor  wenn  sie  ab  Verbandne  wandeln,  GUick 
versichert— Be  age  the  guide  of  ^outh ;  both 
will  be  happy  only  if  they  go  hand  m  hand  (///. 
as  confederates)  together.    Goethe, 

Der  JUngling  kiimpft,  damit  der  Greis  genie 

—'The  youth  fights  that  the  old 


Goethe. 


man  may  enjoy. 


Der  kann  nicht  klagen  iiber  harten  S|prach,j 
den  man  sam   Mebter  seines  Schicksab 
macht — He^  cannot  complain   of  a  hard  sen- 
tence who  is  made   master   of  his  own  fate. 
Schiller, 

Der  kleine  Gott  der  Welt  Uelbt  stets  von 
gleichem  Schlag  /  Und  bt  so  wonderiidi,  iLb 
wie  am  ersten  Tag— The  little  god  oi  the 
world  (f.#.,  man)  continues  ever  of  the  same 
stamp,  and  is  as  odd  as  on  the  first  day. 
Goetke, 


Der  Krieg  bt  die  starkende  Eisenkor  der 
Menschneit  —  War  is  the  strengthening  iron 
cure  of  humanity.    Jean  Paul. 

Der  Kfknstler  mass  mit  Peaer  entwerfen  and 
mit  Phlegma  ansfiihren— The  artist  must  in- 
vent (///.  sketch)  ivith  ardour  and  execute  with 
coolness.     IVtnhtlmoftn, 

Der  Lebende  bat  Recht— The  living  has  right 
on  his  side.    Schiller. 

Der   Mann,   der  das  Wenn  und  das  Abtf-I 
erdacht  /  Hat  sicher  aas  Hackeriing  Gold 
schon  gemacht— The  nuin  who  invented  '^if" 
and  "but"  must  surely  have  converted  chopt 
straw  into  gold.    G.  A.  BUrger. 

Der  Mann  moss  hinaas  ins  feindliche  Leben — 
A  man  must  go  forth  to  face  life  with  its  enmi- 
ties.   Schiller, 

Der  Mensch  begreift  nlemab  wie  anthropmor- 
phbch  er  ist— Man  never  comprehends  how 
anthropomorphic  his  conceptions  are.    Goethe. 

Der  Mensch  denkt,  Gott  lenkt— Man  proposes, 
God  disposes.    Ger.  Pr, 

Der  Menschenkenner  steht  iiberall  an  sdnem 
Platse — He  who  knows  man  is  everywhere  in 
his  place.    Klinger. 

Der  Mensch  eriahrt,  er  sei  aach  wer  er  mas ,  / ; 
Ein  letztes  Gltick  and  einen  letsten  Tag— No 
man,  be  he  who  he  may,  but  experiences  a  last 
happiness  and  a  last  day.    Goethe, 

Der  Mensch  hat  nar  albasehr  Ursache,  sack 
vor  dem  Menschen  za  schfitzen— Man  has 
only  too  much  reason  to  guard  himself  from  man. 
Goethe. 

Der  Mensch  ist  ein  nachahmendes  Geschopf 
and  wer  der  vorderste  bt,  fiLhrt  die  Herde>— 
Man  is  an  imitative  being,  and  the  foremost  leads 
the  flock.    Schiller, 

Der  Mensch  bt  entwickelt,  nicht  erschaffrn — 

Man  has  been  developed,  not  created.    Ohenm. 
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Der  Meiuch  ist  finei  ffeschaffen,  ist  firei,  /  Und 
word'  er  in  Ketten  8:«boren  I—Man  has  been 
created  free,  is  free,  even  were  he  bom  in  chains. 
SckitUr, 

Der  Mensch  ist  fret  wie  der  Voge!  im  K&fig^ ; 
er  kann  dch  innerhalb  grewisser  Grenzen  be- 
iresen — Man  is  free  as  the  bird  in  the  ca^e : 
he  has  powers  of  motion  within  certain  limits. 

Der  Menscli  ist  im  Grande  ein  wUdes,  entsets- 
lilies  Thier — Man  u  at  bottom  a  sav^e  animal 
and  an  object  of  dread,  as  we  inav  see  (it  is  added) 
he  still  is  when  emancipated  from  all  controL 
Sckopenkaiur. 

Der  Mensch  ist  nicbt  bloss  ein  denkendes, 
er  ist  jnifl^leidi  ein  empfindendes  Wesen. 
Br  ist  ein  Ganzes,  eine  Einheit  yielfacher, 
innigr  verbundner  Kralte,  nod  zu  diesem 
Ganzen  muss  das  Kunstwerk  reden— Man 
is  not  merely  a  thinldxig,  he  is  at  the  same 
time  a  sentient,  beinc.  He  is  a  whole,  a  unity 
of  nuuiifold,  intemaUy  connected  powers,  and 
to  this  whole  must  the  work  of  'art  speak. 
Goetke. 

f  Der  Mensch  ist  nicbt  greboren  frei  zn  sein  / 
Und  fur  den  Edeln  bt  kein  schoner  Gifick  / 
Als  einem  Pnrst,  den  er  elirt,  zu  dienen 
— Man  is  not  bom  to  be  free;  and  for  the 
noble  soul  there  is  no  fairer  fortune  than  to 
serve  a  prince  whom  he  regards  with  honour. 
Goethe, 

Der  Mensch  Ist  selbst  sein  Gott,  sein  Bernf  ist : 
Handdn — Man  u  a  god  to  himself,  and  his  calU 
ing  is  to  act.     Tiedgt. 

Der  Mensch  ist,  was  er  tsst— Man  is  what  he 
eats.    L,  Feuerh€tcK 

Der  Mensdi  lielrt  nur  einmal— Man  loves  only 
once.    Ger,  Pr. 

Der  Mensdi  muss  bei  dem  Glauben  verliarren, 
dass  das  Unbegreifliche  begreiflich  sei:  er 
worde  sonst  nicht  foraclien— Man  must  hold 
fast  by  the  belief  that  the  incomprehensible  is 
oomprdienstble ;  otherwise  he  would  not  search. 
Goethe, 

10  Der  Mensdi  mnss  ein  Hdheres.  ein  GdttUches 
aaerkennen— ob  in  sich  oder  uoer  sich,  gleich- 
▼iel— Man  must  acknowledge  a  higher,  a  divine 
— whether  in  himself  or  over  himself,  no  matter. 
Hameriing, 

Der  Mensch  versnche  die  Gotter  nicht— Let 
not  man  tempt  the  gods.    Schiller. 

Der  Mensch  war  immer  Mensch,  toU  UnvoU- 
kommenheit — Man  has  ever  been  man,  full  of 
imperfection.    J.  P.  Uz, 

Der  Mensdi,  wo  ist  er  lier?  /  Zu  schlecht 
ffir  einen  Gott,  zn  gut  fur's  Ungefahr  — 
Man,  whence  k  he?  Too  bad  to  be  the  work 
of  a  god,  too  good  for  the  work  of  chance. 
Leemtg. 

Der  Mvtli  der  Wahrheit  ist  die  erste  Bedin- 
gung  des  philosophischen  Stndiums  — The 
courage  of  truth-  is  the  first  qualification  for 
I^ilosophic  study.    Hegel. 

IS  Dernier  ressort— A  last  resource.    Fr. 

Der  Pfaff  liebt  seine  Herde,  doch  die  Liimm- 
lein  mehr  als  die  Widder— The  priest  loves 
his  flock,  but  the  lambs  more  than  the  rams. 
Ger.  Pr. 

Der  preise  gifickUch  sein,  der  von  /  Den  Gdt- 
tern  dieser  Welt  entfernt  lebt— Let  him  count 
tkimsdf  happy  who  lives  remote  from  the  gods  of 
thisworkL    Goethe, 


Der  Rathgeber  eines  H5heren  handelt  kltig- 
lich.  wenn  er  sein  geistiges  Uebergewicht 
verbirgt,  wie  das  weib  seine  Scnonheit 
▼exiitiirt  nm  des  Si^es  desto  gewisser  zu 
sein— The  adviser  of  a  superior  acts  wisely  if  he 
conceals  his  spiritual  superiority,  as  the  woman 
veils  her  beauty  in  order  to  be  the  more  certain 
of  conquering.    Zachariae. 

Derri^re  la  croix  souvent  se  tient  le  dlable— 
Behind  the  cross  the  devil  often  lurks.  Fr. 
Pr. 

Der  Ring  macht  Ehen,  /  Und  Ringe  sind's,  die  BO 
eine  Kette  machen— The  ring  msuces  marriage, 
and  rings  make  a  chain.    SchUler. 

Der  Rose  snsser  Dnft  eeniigt,  /  Man  brancht 
sie  nicht  zu  bredien  /  und  wer  sich  mit  dem 
Duffc  begniigt  /  Den  wird  ilir  Dom  nicht 
stechen — The  sweet  scent  of  the  rose  suffices; 
one  needs  not  break  it  off,  and  he  who  is  satis- 
fied therewith  will  not  be  stung  by  the  thorn. 
Bodenstedt. 

Der  Schein  regiert  die  Welt,  ond  die  Gerech- 
tigkeit  ist  nur  auf  der  Bohne— Appearance 
rules  the  world,  and  we  see  jastice  only  on  the 
stage.    Schiller, 

Der  Schein,  was  ist  er,  dem  das  Wesen  feUt  ?  / 
Das  Wesen  war*  es,  wenn  es  nicht  erscliiene  ? 
— ^The  appearance^,  what  is  it  without  the  reality? 
And  what  were  tne  reality  without  the  appear- 
ance?  (the  clothes,  as  "Sartor"  has  it,  without 
the  man,  or  the  man  without  the  clothesX   Goethe. 

Der  Schmerz  ist  die  Gebnrt  der  hoheren 
Naturen — Pain  is  the  birth  of  higher  natures. 
Tiedge. 

Der  Sinn  erweiterL  aber  liihmt;   die  That  05 
belebt,  aber  beschriinkt— Thought  expands, 
but    lames;     action    animates,    but    narrows. 
Goethe. 

Der  StiiriESte  hat  Redit— The  right  is  with  the 
strongest.    Ger.  Pr. 

Der  Stein  Im  Sumpf  /  Macht  keine  Ringe^- You 
can  make  no  rings  if  you  throw  a  stone  into  a 
marsh.    Goethe. 

Der  Tod  entbindet  Ton  erzwungnen  Pflichten— 
Death  releases  from  enforced  duties.    Schiller. 

Der  Umgang  mit  Prauen  ist  das  Blement  guter 
Sitten — The  society  of  women  is  the  nursery  of 
good  manners.    Goethe, 

Der  Verstandlp:e  findet  fast  alles  lacberUdi,00 
der  Vernunftige  fast  nichts— The  man  of  ana- 
lytic, or  critical,  intellect  finds  something  ridicu- 
lous in  almost  ever)rthinz ;  the  man  orsynthe- 
tic,  or  constractive,  intellect,  in  almost  nothing. 
Goethe, 

Der  Vortrag  macht  des  Redners  Glfidc— It  U 
delivery  that  makes  the  orator  s  success.    Goethe. 

Der  Wahn  ist  Ictirz,  die  Ren'  ist  lang— The 
illusion  is  brief,  the  remorse  is  long.    Schiller, 

Der  Weg  der  Ordnung,  ging  er  auch  durch 
Krummen,  /  Br  ist  kein  Umweg— The  path 
which  good  order  prescribes  is  the  direct  one, 
even  though  it  has  windings.    Schiller, 

Der  Weise  hat  die  Oliren  lang,  die  Zunge 
knrz — The  wise  man  has  long  ears  and  a  short 
tongue.     Ger.  Pr. 

Der  Weise  kann  des  Miichtigen  Gnnst  entbeh-  05 
rem  /  Doch  nicht  der  Maditijge  des  Weisen 
Lenren — The  wise  mxm  can  dispense  with  the 
fiivour  of  the  mightv,  but  not  the  mighty  man 
with  the  wisdom  of  the  wise.    Bodenstedt, 

Der  lAmie  ist  des  Werkes  Seele-What  we  will 
is  the  soul  of  what  we  do.    Ger,  Pr, 
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Per  wird  steta  dai  Bette  misMo  /  War  nicht 
bor^^  was  andre  wissen — He  will  always 
lack  what  is  best  who  does  not  give  credit  to 
what  others  know.    KUcktrt, 

Der  Wits  ist  di«  Preiheit  des  Sklaven~The 
witty  sally  is  the  freedom  of  the  slave.     Ruge. 

Der  Ztv  des  Hersens  ist  des  Schlcksals  Stim- 
me — In  the  drawing  of  the  heart  is  the  oracle  of 
fate.    SckilUr, 

Descend  a  ste]>  in  choosing  thy  ^nfe ;  ascend  a 
step  in  choosing  thy  friend.     Thf-  Talwud. 

§  Description  is  always  a  Ixure,  both  to  the  de- 
scriber  and  the  describee.    Disra*lL 

Deserted,  at  his  utmost  need,  /  By  those  his 
former  bounty  fed,  /  On  the  bare  earth  ex- 
posed he  lies,  /  With  not  a  friend  to  dose  his 
eyes.     Dryden, 

Deslderantem  quod  satis  est,  neque  /  Tumnl- 
tnosum  sollicitat  mare.  /  Non  verberatse 
grandine  Tineas  /  Pundnsque  mendax  — A 
storm  at  sea,  a  vine-wasting  hail  tempest,  a  dis- 
appointing farm,  cause  no  anxiety  to  bim  who  is 
content  with  enough.    Hor, 

Desideratam — ^A  thing  desired,  but  regretfully 
wanting. 

Desine  fata  Denm  flecti  sperare  precando— 
Cease  to  hope  that  the  decrees  of  the  gods  can 
bend  to  prayer,     yiff. 

10  Desinit  in  piscem  mnlier  formosa  superne-^A 
beautiful  woman  in  the  upper  parts  terminating 
in  a  fish.    Hor, 

D^sir  de  Dieo  et  d^sir  de  I'homme  sont  deux— 
What  God  wishes  and  man  Mrishes  are  two  dif> 
ferent  things.     Jr.  Pr, 

Desires  are  the  pulse  of  the  souL    Manfon, 
Des  Lebens  Miihe  /  Lehrt  uns  allein  des 

Lebens  Giiter  schataen — ^The  labour  of  life 

adone  teaches  us  to  value  the  good  things  of 

life.    Goetht, 
Des  Mannes  Matter  ist  der  Pran  TenfeL   The 

husband's  mother  is  the  wife's  devil.     Ger,  Pr. 

15  Des  Menschen  Bngel  ist  die  Zeit— Time  is 
man's  angeL    Schiller. 

Des  Menschens  Leben  ist  /  Bin  kuraes  Bliihen 
und  ein  lances  Welken — The  life  of  man  is  a 
short  blossomuig  and  a  long  withering.    Uhland. 

Despair  defies  even  despotism ;  there  b  that 
in  my  heart  would  make  its  way  through 
hosts  with  levelled  spears.    Byron, 

Despair  is  like  froward  children,  who,  when 
you  take  away  one  of  their  playthings,  throw 
the  rest  into  the  fire  for  madness.    Charron. 

Despair  Is  the  only  genoine  atheism.     Jetm 

Paul, 
SO  Despair  takes  heart  when  there's  no  hope  to 

speed:  /  The  coward  then  takes  arms  and 

ooes  tne  deed.    Herrick. 
Despair— the  last  dignity  of  the  wretched. 

H.  GiUs. 
Despatch  is  the  sonl  of  business.    Chesieiiield. 

Desperate  diseases  need  desperate  remedies. 

Pr, 
Despise  anxiety  and  wishing,  the  past  and  the 

future.    Jean  Paul, 

t6  Despise  not  any  man,  and  do  not  spurn  any- 
tmng ;  for  there  is  no  man  that  has  not  his 
hour,  nor  is  there  anything  that  has  not  its 
place.     Rahbi  Ben  A  tat. 

Despise  not  the  discoveries  of  the  wise,  but 
acquaint  thyself  with  their  proverbs,  for  of 
them  thou  soalt  learn  instruction.    Ecclut, 


Despise  your  enemy  and  yon  will  soon  be 
beaten.    Port,  Pr. 

Despite  his  titles,  power,  and  pelf,  /  The  wretch 
concentred  all  m  sel^  /  Living,  shall  forfeit 
fair  renown,  /  And»  doubly  dying,  shall  so 
down  /  To  the  vile  dust,  from  whence  he 
sprung,  /  Unwept,  iwhononred,  and  onsimg. 
Scott, 

Despondency  comes  readify  enough  to  the 
most  sanguine.    Enurton, 

Desponding  fear,  of  feeble  fancies  fell,  /  Weak  30 
and  unmanly,  loosens  every  power.     Thom^ 
son. 

Despotism  is  a  legitimate  mode  of  government 
In  dealing  with  oarbarians,  provided  the  end 
be  their  unprovement,  and  the  means  justi- 
fied by  actually  effecting  that  end.  /.  .S*. 
Mill, 

Despotism  is  essential  in  most  enterprises ;  I 
am  told  they  do  not  tolerate  "freedom  of 
debate  "  on  board  a  seventy-four.    Carlyle. 

Despotism  is  often  the  effort  of  Nature  to  cure 
herself  from  a  worse  disease.  Robert^  Lcrd 
LyttoH. 

Despotism  sits  nowhere  so  secure  as  under  the 
emgy  and  ensigns  of  freedom.    Lamtor. 

Despotismus  ist  der  schwarae  Ponkt  in  allerSS 
Menschen    Herzen— Despotism  is  the   black 
spot  in  the  hearts  of  all  men.     C.  /.  W^er, 

Desqne  Aaci  Uor£,  y  cada  dia  nace  porqn^ — 
I  wept  as  soon  as  I  was  bom,  and  every  day 
explains  why.    Sp.  Pr, 

Des  Rats  bedarf  die  Seele  nicht,  die  Rechtes 
will — ^The  soul  which  wills  what  is  right  needs 
no  counseL    Platen. 

Destiny  is    our  will,   and    will    is    nature. 

Disraelu 
Destitutas  ventls  remos  adhibe—The  wind  fail> 

u^Sf  ply  ^c  oars. 
Destroy  his  fib  or  sophistrv— in  vainl  /  The 40  ' 

creature's  at  his  dirty  work  again.    Pope. 
Des  Uebels  Quelle  findest  du  nicht  aus,  und 

aufgefunden  fliesst  sie  ewig  fort— The  well. 

.spring  of  evil  thou  canst  not  discover,  and  even 

if  discovered,  it  flows  on  continually.    Goethe. 

Destmt  c«»tera — The  remainder  is  wanting. 

Desunt  inopise  multa,  avaiitise  omnia — Poverty 

is  in  want  of  many  things,  avarice  of  everything. 

L.Pr. 
Des  Zomes  Ende  Ist  der  Rene  Anfang— The 

end  of  anger  is  the  beginning  of  repentan<x. 

Bodenstedt. 
Deteriores  omnes  ^  aumus  licentia— We  are  all  45 

the  worse  for  the  license.     J'er, 

Determined,  dared,  and  done.    Smnrt, 

Detested  sport,  that  owes  its  pleasures  to 
another's  pain.    Cowper. 

De  tijd  is  aan  God  en  ons — Time  is  God*s  and 
ours.    Dut.  Pr. 

Det  ille  veniam  facile,  cni  venia  est  opus— He 
who  needs  pardon  should  readily  grant  it.    Sen. 

Detour — A  circuitous  march.     Fr,  60 

De  tout  s'avise  k  qui  pain  faut — A  man  in  want 
of  bread  is  ready  for  anything.     Fr.  Pr. 

Detraction's  a  bold  monster,  and  fears  not  / 
To  wound  the  fame  of  princes,  if  it  find  /  But 
any  blemish  in  their  lives  to  work  on.  Mas* 
stngrr. 

De  trop — ^Too  mudi,  or  too  many ;  out  of  place, 
Fr, 
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Deter  aliqiaaiido  ottiun  qaiasqoe  feitit— Leisare 
and  repose  should  at  times  be  given  to  the  weary. 

Deter  dlgBiori— Let  it  be  giren  to  the  most 

woithy.    At. 
Deter  ]>alcliriori — Let  it  be  given  to  the  fairest 

TAt  itueri/iiom  oh  tk*  gotdtH  a^^  of  du' 

Deam  cole,  regent  serra— Worship  God,  pre- 
scrre  the  king.    Af. 
fi  Denm  coUt»  qui  novlt — He  who  knows  God  wor- 
«hips  Him.    Seu. 

Dens  avertat — God  forbid. 

Deus  ex  machina— A  mechanical  instead  of  a 

rational    or   spiritual    explanation   {Hi.   a  god 

mechanically  uitroducedX 
Deus  hate  fortasse  benigiaa  /  Redncet  in  sedem 

▼ice — God  will  perhaps  bv  a  gracious  change 

restore  these  things  to  a  stable  condition.    Jior. 
Dens  id.Tidt — God  wills  it.    iVar<ry  of  ih$  Cru- 

saJerx  b^ort  Jtnualtm. 
10  Dens  major  colnmna— God  is  the  greater  support. 

M. 
Deus  mihl  proyldebit— God  will  provide  for  me. 

M, 
Dens  wnnlbus  quod  sat  est  snppeditat— God 

supplies  enough  to  alL    M. 

Dens  Tnlt— It  is  God's  will. 

Denx  hommes  se  rencontrent  bien,  mais  jamais 
deux  montagnes — Two  men  may  meet,  but 
never  two  mountains.    Fr. 

15  Denx  yetix  ▼oient  {dns  dair  qu'un — ^A  ghost 
was  never  seen  by  two  pair  of  eyes  {lit,  two  eyes 
see  more  clearly  than  oiieX    Fr» 

Deril  take  the  hindmost.  BeoMmoni  and 
FUicktr. 

Devine  si  te  peux,  et  choisis  si  te  I'oses-^olve 
the  riddle  if  you  can,  and  choose  if  you  dare. 
Comtillt. 

Devise,  wit ;  write,  pen ;  for  I  am  for  whole 

▼olnffles  in  folia    L,cve'*  L.  Lost^  L  a. 
De  rive  voix— Verbally.    Fr. 

SO  Devote  each  day^  to  the  object  then  in  time, 
and  every  evening  will  find  something  done. 
Goctfu. 

Devotion  in  distress  is  bom,  but  vanishes  in 
happiness.    Dryden, 

Devotion,  when  it  does  not  lie  imder  the  check 
of  reason,  b  apt  to  degenerate  into  enthu- 
siasm (fanatidsmX    Addison, 

De  waarlieid  is  eene  dochter  van  den  tud— 
Truth  is  a  daughter  of  Time.     Dut.  Pr, 

Dewdrops  are  the  gems  of  morning,  but  the 
tears  of  mournful  eve.    Coleridge, 
SS  De  wereld  wil  betrogen  c^n— The  world  likes 
to  be  deceived.     Dut,  Pr. 

Dexterity  or  experience  no  master  can  com- 
municate to  liis  dladple.    Goethe, 
Dextras  dare— To  give  right  hands  to  each  other. 
Dextro  tempore— At  a  lucky  moment    Hor, 
Diamonds  cut  diamonds.    Ford. 

SO  Di  bene  fecemnt,  inopis  me  quodqne  pusiUi  / 
Fiaxerunt  animi,  raro  et  perpanca  loqnentis 
— The  gods  be  praii^  for  having  made  me  of 
a  poor  Mid  humble  mind,  with  a  desire  to  speak 
but  seldom  and  briefly.    Hor, 

Dicam  insii;iie,  recens,  adhuc  /  Indictum  ore 
alio — I  will  utter  something  striking,  some- 
thing fresh,  something  as  yet  unsung  by  another's 
lips.    Hor. 


Dicenda  tacenda  locutns— Saying  things  that 
should  be,  and  things  that  should  not  be,  said. 
Hor, 

Dicere  que  puduit,  scribere  jussit  amor— What 
I  was  ashamed  to  say,  love  has  ordered  me  to 
write.    Ovid. 

Dicique  beatns  /  Ante  obitimi  nemo  snpre- 
maque  funera  debet— No  one  should  be  called 
happy  before  he  is  dead  and  buried.     OvitL 

Dicta  fides  seqnitur~The  promise  is  no  sooner  S6 
given  than  fulfilled.     OvitL 

Dicta  tibi  est  lex-  The  conditions  have  been  laid 
before  you.    Hor. 

Dictiun  de  dicto— A  report  founded  on  hear- 
say. 

Dictum  factiun — No  socmer  said  than  done. 
Per, 

Dictum  sapienti  sat  est— A  word  to  a  wise  man 
b  enough.    Plant,  attd  'Per. 

Did  charity  prevail,  the  press  would  prove  /  A  40 
vehicle  of  virtue,  truth,  and  love.    Cow^er. 

Did  I  Imow  that  my  heart  was  botmd  to  tem- 
poral possessions,  I  woidd  throw  the  flam- 
mg  brand  among  them  with  my  own  hand. 
Schiller. 

"Did  I  not  tell  you  that  after  thunder  rain 
would  be  sure  to  come  on?"  Socrates  to 
his  friends  when^  after  a  volley  of  upbraid' 
ings.  Xantippe  threrv  a  jugful  of  water  at  his 
head. 

Didst  thou  but  know  the  inly  touch  of  love,  / 
Thou  wouldst  as  soon  go  kindle  fire  with 
snow,  /  As  seek  to  quench  the  fire  of  love 
with  wards.     Two  Gen,  ofVer.^  iL  7. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  Captain  Wattle  7  /  He 
!     was  all  for  love  and  a  little  for  the  bottle. 
C.  Dibden. 

Die  Aemter  sind  Gottes ;  die  Amtleute  Teufels  45 
— Places  are  God's ;  place-holders  are  the  devil's. 
Ger.  Pr. 

Die  alleinige  Quelle  des  Rechts  ist  das  ge- 
meinsame  Bewusstsein  des  ganxen  Volks; 
der  allgemeine  Geist— The  only  fountain  of 
justice  is  the  common  consciousness  of  the 
whole  people ;  the  spirit  common  to  all  of  them. 
LasaJie. 

Die  Alten  sind  die  einsigen  Alten,  die  nie  alt 
werden  —  The  ancients  {i.e,^  the  Greeks  and 
Romans)  are  the  only  anaents  that  never  grow 
old.    C.J,  Weber. 

Die  Anmut  macht  unwiderstehlich  —  Grace 
makes  its  possessor  irresistible.     Goethe. 

Die  iirgsten  Stedenten  werden  die  frttmmsten 
Preoljger — ^The  worst-behaved  students  turn  out 
the  most  pious  preachers.    Ger.  Pr, 

Die  Armen  mussen  tanaen  wie  die  ReichenM 
pfeifen— The  poor  must  dance  as  the  rich  pipe. 
Ger.  Pr. 

Die  Augen  glauben  nch  selbst,  die  Ohren 

andem  Leuten — The  eyes  believe  themselves, 

the  ears  other  people.    Ger.  Pr. 
Die  Augen  sind  welter  als  der  Bauch— The 

eyes  are  larger  than  the  belly.    Ger.  Pr, 
Die  besten  Fretmde  stehen  im  Beutel— Our  best 

friends  are  in  our  purse.    Ger.  Pr. 

Die  Bewnndenmg:  preist,  die  Liebe  ist  stemm 
— Admiration  praises,  love  is  dumb.    B^mg. 

Die  Blnmen  zu  pflegen,  /  Das  Unkrant  an  56 
tilgen,  /  Ist  Sache  des  Giirtners— The  gar- 
dener's business  is  to  root  out  the  weeds  and 
tend  the  flowreis.    Bodenstedt, 


DIE  BOTSCHAFT 


r  «  1 


DIE  HINDUS 


ZMe  Botachaft  hdr*  ich  wohl,  allein  mir  fehlt 
der  GIaube~I  hear  the  message,  but  I  lack  the 
faith.    Goethe, 

Die  Damen  geben  nch  and  ihren  Pnts  sum 
beaten  /  Und  spielen  ohne  Gace  mit— The 
ladies  by  their  presence  and  finery  contribute  to 
the  treat  and  take  part  in  the  play  without  pay 
from  us.  Tk^  Theatre  Matuuptr  in  G^tkes 
*'Faustr 

Die  Dammeiwr  ist  dae  firenndlicbe  Licbt  der 
Liebenden— The  gloaming  is  the  light  that  be- 
friends the  wooer.    Seume, 

Die  de  wereld  wel  besiet,  men  Kug  nooit 
schoonder  niet  —  Whoso  considers  the  world 
well  must  allow  he  has  never  seen  a  better. 
DmL  Pr, 

5  Die  Domen.  die  Disteln,  sie  stechen  gar  sehr. 
doch  stechen  die  Altjungfemsungen  noch 
mehr — ^Thorns  and  thistles  prick  very  sore,  but 
old  maids'  tongues  sting  much  more.  C. 
Gei6e/. 

Die  een  ander  jaagt  sit  selfa  niet  stil— He  who 

chases  another  does  not  sit  still  himself.     Dmi. 
Pr. 

Die  Bhe  ist  Hinunel  nnd  H511e— Marriage  is 
heaven  and  helL    Ger.  Pr. 

Die  eigentliche  Religrion  bleibt  ein  Inneres,  ja 
Indi^dnelles,  denn  sie  liat  ganx  allein  nut 
dem  Gewissen  jpx  thun;  dieses  soil  erregt, 
soil  beschwichtigt  werden— Religion^  properly 
so  called,  is  ever  an  inward,  nay,  an  mdividu^u 
thingf  for  It  has  to  do  with  nothing  but  the 
conscience,  which  has  now  to  be  stirred  up,  now 
to  be  soothed.     Goethe. 

Die  Einsamkeit  ist  notfa ;  doch  sei  nur  nicht 
gemein,  /  So  kannst  dn  iiberall  in  einer 
Wtiste  sein— Solitude  is  painful ;  only  be  not 
vulgar,  for  then  you  may  be  in  a  desert  every- 
where.   Angeiut  Silesiut. 

10  Die  Bintracht  nor  macbt  stark  and  gross,  / 
Die  Zwietracht  sturset  alles  nieder— Only 
concord  makes  us  strong  and  great ;  discord 
overthrows  everything.     Geiiert. 

Die  Erde  wird  dorch  Liebe  frei;  /  Dnrch 
Thaten  wird  sie  gross— Through  love  the  earth 
becomes  free ;  through  deeds,  great.    Goethe. 

Die  Erinnerung  ist  das  einsige  /  Paradles, 
aus  dem  wir  nicht  vertrieben  werden  kann 
— Remembrance  is  the  only  poradL^  from  which 
we  cannot  be  driven.    Jean  Paui. 

Die  Fabel  ist  der  Liebe  Hehnatwelt,  /  Gem 
wohnt  sie  unter  Peen,  Talismanen,  /  Glaubt 
prern  an  Gdtter,  well  sie  ^ottlich  ist— Fable 
LS  love's  native  world,  is  fain  to  dwell  among 
fairies  and  talismans,  and  to  believe  in  gods, 
being  herself  divine.     Schiiier. 

Die  Frauen  sind  das  einzige  Gefass,  was  uns 
Neuem  noch  geblieben  ist,  um  tmsere  Ideali- 
tiit  hlnelnsugiessen— Woman  Is  the  onlv  vessel 
which  still  remains  to  us  modems  into  wnich  we 
can  pour  our  ideals.    Goethe. 

16  Die  Frauen  tragen  ihre  Bewelse  im  Hersen, 
die^  Manner^  im  Kopfe— Women  carry  their 
Ic^ic  in  their  hearts ;  men,  in  their  heads. 
A  otxebue. 

Die  Freiheit  der  Vemtmft  ist  onser  wahres 
Leben — The  freedom  of  reason  is  our  true  life. 
Tiedge. 

Die  Freiheit  kann  nicht  untergehn,  /  So  lange 
Schmiede  Eisen  hiimmeni— The  sun  of  free- 
dom cannot  set  so  long  as  smiths  hammer  iron. 
£,  M,  ArmU, 


Die  Frende  kennst  da  nicht,  wenn  da  nor 
Frenden  kennest:  /  Dir  felilt  das  ganse 
Licht,  wenn  da's  m  Strahlen  trennest— Joy 
knowest  thou  not  if  thou  knowest  only  joys ;  thie 
whole  light  is  wanting  to  thee  if  thou  breakest 
it  up  into  rays.    X^uMert. 

Die  Frendigkeit  ist  die  Matter  aller  Tai^enden 
— J  oyousness  is  the  mother  of  all  virtues.   Goethe. 

Die  Gegenwart  ist  einemiichtige  Gottin ;  Lem'  j 
ihrenBinflass  kennen — The  present  is  a  potent 
divinity ;  learn  to  acquaint  thyself  with  her  power. 
Goethe, 

Die  Gebeimnisse  der  Lebenspfade  darf  nnd 
kann  man  nicht  offenbaren ;  es  glebt  Steine 
des  Anstosses,  fiber  die  ein  jeder  Wanderer 
stolpem  muss.  Der  Poet  aber  deatet  auf 
die  Stelle  liin— The  secrets  of  the  wav  of  life 
may  not  and  cannot  be  laid  open;  there  are 
stones  of  offence  along  the  path  over  which  every 
wayfarer  must  stumble.  'The  poet,  or  inspired 
teacher,  however,  points  to  the  spot.    Goethe. 

Die  Geisterwelt  1st  nicht  versclilossen  /  Dein 
Sinn  ist  zn,  dein  Hers  ist  todt— The  spirit- 
world  is  not  shut ;  thy  sense  is  shut,  thy  heart  In 
dead.    Goethe. 

Die  Geschichte  der  Wissenschaften  ist  eiae 
grosse  Page,  in  der  die  Stimmen  der  Volker 
nach  imd  nach  sam  Vorschein  kommen — 
The  history  of  the  sciences  is  a  great  fugue,  in 
which  the  voices  of  the  nations  come  ooe  by  one 
into  notice.    Goethe. 

Die  Geschichte  des  Menschen  ist  sehi  Cba- 
rakter — The  history  of  a  man  is  in  bis  character. 
Goethe. 

Die  Gesetze  der  Moral  sind  anch  die  der  I 
Ktmst — ^The  laws  of  morals  are  also  those  of 
art.    Schvmanm, 

Die  Glocken  sind  die  ArtUlerie  der  GeistUcb- 
keit — Bells  are  the  artillery  of  the  Church. 
Jouphll. 

Die  goldne  Zeit,  woliin  ist  sie  nflohen  ?  /  Nach 
.  der  sich  jedes  Hers  Ter^reDens  sehnt— The 
golden  age,  whither  has  it  fled?  after  which 
every  heart  sighs  in  vain.    Goethe. 

Die  Gdtter  branchen  manchen  gnten  Mann  / 
Zu  ilirem  Dienst  auf  dieser  wmten  Erde. 
Sie  haben  noch  anf  dich  gexiihlt— The  up^r 
powers  need  many  &  Spod  man  for  their  service 
on  this  wide  earth.  They  still  reckon  upon  thee. 
Goethe. 

Die  Gdtter  sprechen  nar  darch  anser  Hers  sa 
ans — The  gods  speak  to  us  only  through  our 
heart.    Goethe. 

Die  grosse  Moral— das  Interesse,  sagte  Mira- 1 
beauj  totet  in  der    Regel   die   Icleine— das 
Gewissen — The  great  moral  teacher,  interest, 
as  Mirabeau  said,  ordinarily  slays  conscience, 
the  less.    C.  /.  Weber. 

Die  grossten  Menschen  hiingren  immer  mit 
ihrem  Jahrhtmdert  dnrch  eine  Schwachheit 
zttsammen — It  is  always  through  a  weakness 
that  the  greatest  men  are  connected  with  their 
generation.     Goethe. 

Die  grossten  Schwierigkelten  liegen  da,  wo 
wir  sie  nicht  suchen— The  greatest  difficulties 
lie  there  where  we  are  not  seeking  for  them. 
Goethe. 

Die  bet  In  het  vaar  verloren  beeft,  meet  het 
in  de  asch  soeken— What  is  lost  in  the  fire  must 
be  searched  for  in  the  ashes.     Dut.  Pr. 

Die  Hindus  der  Waste  geloben  kehie  Fische 
an  essen — ^The  •Hindus  of  the  desert  take  a  vow 
to  cat  no  fish.     Goethe. 
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ZKe  bochste  Natnrschonheit  ist  das  gott- 
elelche  Wesen:  der  Mensch  — The  most 
Dcaaciful  object  in  Nature  is  the  godlike  cxeature 
Oketu 


hochste  Weisheit  ltt|  nicht  weise  stets  su 
'~     It  is  the  highest  wisdom  not  to  be  alvrays 
Af.  O/itM. 

HoQe  selbst  hat  ihre  Rechte?— Has  Hell 
itself  its  righu?    Goetht, 

Die  Ideale  irind  serronnen,  /  Die  einst  das 
tmnkne  Hcrz  g^eschweUt— The  ideals  are  all 
m^ted  into  air  which  once  swelled  the  intoxi* 
cated  heart.    Schiller, 

i  Die  Idee  ist  ewigr  nnd  einslgr.  .  .  .  Alles  was 
wir  gewahr  werden  und  woven  wir  reden 
kSniien,  sind  nor  If  anifestationen  der  Idee 
— The  idea  is  one  and  etemaL  .  .  .  Everything 
we  perceive,  and  of  which  we  can  speak,  is  only 
a  manifestation  of  the  idea.    Goethe. 

Die  Irrthfimer  des  Menschen  machen  ihn 
eiprentlich  liebenswixrdie— It  is  properly  man's 
mistakes, orerrors,  that malcehimlovable.  Goethe, 

Dieieidge  Regienmg:  ist  <Ue  beste,  die  sich 
nSernnssing  macht— That  government  is  best 
which  makes  itself  unnecessary.  H^.  v.  Humboldt, 

Die  Kinder  sind  mein  Uebster  Zeitrertreib— 
My  dearest  pastime  is  vrith  children.    Chamisso, 

Die  Kirche  hat  einen  grnten  Ma«ren,  hat  ^anze 
LJinder  aufg^efressen,  mid  ooch  nocn  nie 
sich  nberg^essen  —  The  Church  has  a  good 
stomach,  has  swallowed  up  whole  countries,  and 
yet  has  qot  overeaten  herHelf.  Goethe^  in  "  Faust." 

10  Die  Kirche  ist's,  die  heiUge*  die  hohe,  /  Die  su 
dent  Himmel  una  die  Letter  bant— The  Church, 
the  lioly,  the  high,  it  is  that  rears  for  us  the  ladder 
to  heaven.    Schiller. 

Die  Kleinen  reden  gar  so  gem  von  dem  was 
die  Grossen  thnn — Small  people  are  so  fond  of 
talking  of  what  great  people  do.    Ger,  Pr. 

Die  Klngbeit  sich  zur  Piibrerin  sn  wahlen  / 
Das  ist  es,  was  den  Weis^  macht— It  is  the 
choice  of  prudence  for  his  guide  that  makes  the 
wise  man.    Schiller. 

Die  Kraft  ist  schwach,  allein  die  Lust  ist  gross 
— ^The  strength  is  weak,  but  the  desire  is  greaL 
Goethe, 

Die  kranke  Seele  mnss  sich  selber  helfen - 
The  sick  soul  must  work  its  own  cure  (///.  help 
itsdf  X  GutMkow. 
1ft  Die  KranUieit  des  Gemfltes  Idset  sich  /  In 
Klagen  nnd  Vertraun  am  leichtesten  atif— 
Mental  sickness  finds  relief  most  readily  in  com- 
plaints and  confidences.     Goethe. 

Dte  Knnst  darf  nie  ein  Kunstst&ck  werden— 
Alt  should  never  degenerate  into  artifice.     Ger. 

Die  Knnst  gefat  nach  Brod— Art  goes  a-begging. 

Ger,  Fr, 
Die  Kimst  ist  eine  Vennittleritt  des  Unans- 

sprechUchen — Art  is  a  mediatrix  of  the  unspeak- 

sole.    Goethe. 

Die  Leidenschaften  sind  Mangel  oder  Tngen- 
den,  nnr  gesteigerte — The  passions  are  vices  or 
virtues,  only  exaggerated.    Goethe. 

10  Die  Leidenschaft  flieht,  /  Die  Liebe  muss  blei- 
ben ;  /  Die  Blume  ▼erbluht,  /  Die  Pmcht  muss 
treiben — Passion  takes  flight,  love  must  abide ; 
the  flower  fades,  the  fruit  must  ripen.  Schiller. 
Die  letste  Wahl  steht  anch  dem  Schwiichsten 
offn ;  /  Bin  Sprtmg  yon  dieser  Brficke  macht 
■lieh  mA — ^The  last  dioice  of  all  is  open  even  to 
the  weakest ;  a  leap  from  this  bridge  sets  me  free. 
Sckilier, 


Die  Liebe  hat  kein  Mass  der  Zeit ;  sie  kebnt  / 
Und  bitiht  und  reift  in  einer  schonen  Stunde 
—Love  follows  no  measure  of  time ;  it  buds  and 
blossoms  and  ripens  in  one  happy  hour.    Kdmer, 

Die  Liebe  ist  der  Liebe  Preis — Love  is  the  price 
of  love.    Schiller, 

Die  Liebe  macht  anm  Goldpalast  die  Hutte— 
Love  converts  the  cottage  into  a  palace  of  gold. 
Hdlty. 

Die  Lieb'  nmfasst  des  Welbes  ▼olles  Leben,  /  85 
Sie  ist  ihr  Kerker  nnd  ihr  Himmelreich— 
Love  embraces  woman's  whole  life ;   it  is  her 
prison  and  her  kingdom  of  heaven.     Chamisso. 

Die  Lust  1st  miichtiger  als  alle  Purcht  der 
Strafe — Pleasure  is  more  powerful  than  all  fear 
of  the  penalty.    Goethe. 

Die  Lust  zu  red«i  konunt  m  rechter  Stnnde,  / 
Und  wahrhaft  fliesst  das  Wort  aus  Hers 
and  Mtmde — The  inclination  to  speak  comes  at 
the  right  hour,  and  the  word  flows  true  from 
heart  and  lip.    Goethe, 

Die  Manifestationen  der  Idee  als  des  Schimen,' 
ist  eben  so  flnchtig,  als  die  Manifestationen 
des  Erhabenen,  des  Geistreichen,  des  Lnsti- 
gen,  des  Liicheriichen.  Dies  ist  die  Ursache, 
warum  so  scbwer  dariiber  su  reden  ist— The 
manifestation  of  the  idea  as  the  beautiful  is  Just 
as  fleeting  as  the  manifestation  of  the  sublime, 
the  witty,  the  gay,^  and  the  ludicrous.  This  is 
the  reason  why  it  is  so  difficult  to  speak  of  it. 
Goethe, 

Die  Meisterliaft  gilt  oft  f&r  Egolsmus— Mastery 
passes  often  for  egoism.     Goethe. 

Die  Menge  macht  den  Kunstler  irr'  imd  scheu  SO 
— The  multitude  is  a  distraction  and  scare  to  the 
artist.     Goethe. 

Die  Menschen  ftlrchtet  nur,  wer  sie  nicht 
kennt,  /  Und  wer  sie  meidet,  wird  sie  bald 
verkennen — Only  he  shrinks  from  men  who  does 
not  know  them,  and  he  who  shuns  them  will 
soon  misknow  them.     Goethe. 

Die  Menschen  keim«i  einander  nicht  leicht, 
selbst  mit  dem  besten  Willen  tind  Vorsats ; 
nun  tritt  noch  der  bose  WiUe  hinzn,  der  Alles 
entstellt — Men  do  not  easily  know  one  another, 
even  with  the  best  will  and  intention  ;  presently 
ill-wiU  comes  forward,  which  disfigures  all. 
Goethe. 

Die  Menschen  sind  Im  ganaen  Leben  blind- 
Men  are  blind  all  through  life.    Goethe. 

Die  Menschbeit  geben  nns  Vater  tind  Mutter, 
die  Menschlicnkeit  aber  gibt  uns  nur  die 
Brsiehnng — Human  nature  we  owe  to  father 
and  mother,  but  humanity  to  education  alone. 
IVeber. 

Die  Milde  siemt  dem  Weibe,  /  Dem  Manne  85 
siemt  die  Rache  I — Mercy  becomes  the  woman  ; 
avengement,  the  num.    Bodenstedt, 

Die  Mode  ist  weibHchen  GescUechts,  hat 
folglich  ihre  Lannen— Mode  is  of  the  female  sex, 
and  has  consequently  their  whims.    C.  J.  Weber. 

Die  monarchische  Regienmgsform  ist  die  dem 
Mensclien  natflrliche — Monarchy  is  the  form 
of  government  that  is  natural  to  mankind. 
Schopenhauer. 

Die  Moral  steckt  in  Icursen  Sprnchen  besser, 
als  in  langen  Reden  tmd  Predigten— A  moral 
lesson  is  better  expmsed  in  short  sayings  than 
in  long  discourse.    Imtmermann, 

Diem  jperdidi  I— I  have  lost  a  day  t  Titus^  on 
findmg  that  he  had  done  no  worthy  action 
during  the  day, 

£ 
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Dl«  llfttter  veben  ans  tou  Gdstc  Wftimei  nad 
di«  VatM*  Licht— Our  motben  give  to  our  spirit 
heat,  our  fatben  light,    /gam  P»mL 

Die  Natur  Ist  •!■  nnendlich  reteilter  Gott— 
NatuK  is  an  infinitely  divided  God.    Scki^Ur^ 

Die  Natur  weiss  aUein,  was  ale  will— Nature 
alooe  knows  what  she  aims  aL    G^teUu, 

Die  of  a  roM  ia  aroaiatic  pain.    P«pt. 

fi  Pie  Phantasie  ward  auserkoren  /  Zu  tfffiien 
nns  die  reidie  Wnnderwelt  ~  Fantasy  was 
appointed  to  open  to  us  the  rich  realm  of  won* 
den.     Tiedge. 

Die  Rftchegotter  tchaiRen  in  StUlen— The  gods 
of  vengeance  act  in  silence.     Schiller, 

Dies  adfanit  aeflritadinem— Time  cures  our  griefs. 
L,  Pr. 

Pie  Schttnheit  ist  daa  hdchate  Prindp  uad  der 
hdchste  Zweck  der  Kunat— Beauty  is  the 
highest  principle  and  the  highest  aim  of  art. 
Goetkt, 

Die  Schdnheit  lat  ▼ergang^Uch,  die  ifar  doch  / 
Allein  su  ehren  scheint.  Was  iibrig  bleibt,  / 
Das  reizt  nicht  mehr,  nnd  was  nicht  relet, 
ist  tot — Beauty  b  transitory,  which  yet  you 
seem  alone  to  worship.  What  is  left  no  longer 
attracts,  and  what  does  not  attract  k  dead. 
GMike. 

10  Die  SchSnheit  nihrt,  doch  nur  die  Anmnth 
»ieget,  /  Und  Unschuld  nur  behiUt  den  Preis 
— Beauty  moves  us,  though  only  grace  conquers 
us,  and  innocence  alone  retains  the  prixe. 
Seume, 

Die  Schttlden  sind  der  nachste  Erbe— Debu 
fall  to  the  next  heir.    Gtr.  Pr, 

Die  Schwierigkeiten  wachsen,  je  nSUier  man 
dem  Ziele  kommt— DifHculties  increase  the 
nearer  we  approach  the  goal.     Goethe, 

Dies  datns— A  day  given  for  appearing  in  coturt. 

Dies  faustus— A  lucky  day. 

It  Pies  Infaustus— An  unludiy  day. 

Die  SUine  trogea  nicht,  aber  das  Urteil  trugt 
— The  senses  do  not  deceive,  but  the  judgment 
does.    Goethe, 

Dies  ir«,  dies  Ola,  /  Saedum  solTCt  in  Cavilla  / 
Teste  David  cum  Sibylla— The  day  of  wrath, 
that  day  shall  dissolve  the  world  in  ashes,  as 
David  and  the  Sibyl  say. 

Dies  noB — A  day  when  there  is  no  court. 

Die  Sorgen  su  bannen,  /  (Das  Unkraut  des 
GeistesX  den  Kummer  su  scheuchen,  /  Die 
Schmenen  sn  Undem,  /  Ist  Sache  des  Siin- 
gers — ^To  banish  cares  (the  wild  crop  of  the 
spiritX  to  chase  away  sorrovr.  to  soothe  pain,  is 
tne  buiiness  of  the  singer.  BodttutedU 
M  Die  Sorg*  um  Ktuift'ges  nienutls  finommt ;  Man 
fUhlt  keia  UebeL  bis  es  konimt.  /  Und  wenn 
man's  fuhlt  so  Ulft  keU  Rat ;  /  Weisheit  ist 
immer  su  frUh  uad  au  spat—Concern  for  the 
future  boots  iK>t ;  we  feel  no  evil  till  it  oomes. 
And  when  we  feel  it,  no  counsel  avails ;  wisdom 
is  always  too  early  and  too  late.  Rikkeri, 
Dies  religiosi — Religious  days ;  holidays. 

Die  stissesten  Trauben  hangen  am  hficbsten — 
I1ie  sweetest  grapes  hang  highe^kt.    Ger,  Pr, 

Diet  cures  more  than  doctors.    Pr, 

Die  te  veel  oaderneemt  slaagt  selden— He  who 

undertakes  too  much  seldom  succeeds.     Dut, 
Pr. 

MDie  That  alleia  beweist  der  Liebe  Krafb-The 
act  uloue  ^ows  the  power  of  love.    Goethe, 


Die  Thatiffkeit  ist  was  den  Menschen  glfickp 
Uch  macnt ;  /  Die,  erst  das  Gate  srhaffeiirt, 
baki  eia  Uebel  selbst  /  Dnrch  gdttlich  wir- 
kende  Gewalt  in  Gates  kehrt — It  is  activity 
which  renders  man  happy,  which,  by  simply  pro- 
ducing what  is  good,  soon  by  a  divinely  wofk* 
ing  power  converts  an  evil  itself  into  a  good. 
Gotthe. 

Die  Todten  reiten  schaell  1— The  dead  ride  iaa. ! 
Bitter, 

Die  trene  Brust  des  braiPMi  Manns  allein  ist 
ein  sturmfester  Dach  ia  diesen  Zeitea  — 
The  loyal  heart  of  the  good  man  is  in  these 
times  the  only  storm-proof  place  of  sheher. 
Schiller, 

Die  Tuffend  des  Menschen,  der  nacfa  dem 
Geboten  der  Vemunft  lebt,  seigt  sich  i^leich 
gross  in  VermeiduAg,  wie  m  Ueberwindnair 
der  Gefahren— The  virtue  of  the  man  who  lives 
according  to  the  commands  of  reauon  manifests 
itself  quite  as  much  in  avoiding  as  in  overcoming 
danger.    Spiuoaa, 

Die  Tngrend  grosser  Seelen  ist  GerrchtigkeH » 

— The  virtue  of  great  souls  is  justice.    Platen, 

Die  Tugend  ist  das  hocbste  Gut,  /  Das  Laster 
Weh  dem  Menschen  that— Virtue  is  man's 
highest  good,  vice  works  him  nought  but  woe. 
Gotthe, 

Die  Tugend  1st  nicht  ein  Wissen,  soadem  ein 

WoUen— -Virtue  is  not  a  knowing,  but  a  willing. 
Zitchariae, 

Die  Tugend  ohne  Lohn  ist  doppelt  acbon— 
Virtue  unrewarded  is  doubly  beautifuL     Seame. 

Dien  aide  a  trois  sortes  de  personnes,  auz 
foas,  anx  enfants,  et  ana  ivrognes— God  pro- 
tects three  sorts  of  people,  fools,  children,  and 
drunkards.    Fr,  Pr, 

Dieu  ayec  aous— Oxi  with  us.    J/.  U 

Dieu  ayde — God  help  me.    J/. 

Dieu  ddfend  le  droit— God  defends  the  right. 
M, 

Dieu  donne  le  tnM  selon  le  dnu>— God  ^\\c& 
the  cold  according  to  the  cloth.     Fr,  Pr, 

Dieu  et  mon  droit— God  and  my  right.    M. 

Dieu  fit  du  repentir  la  vertu  des  mortels— God  iO 

has  made  repentance  the  virtue  of  mortals.     /  W- 
iaire, 

Dieu  garde  la  lune  des  loups— God  guards  the 
moon  from  the  wolves.     Fr.  Pr, 

Dieu  m^sure  le  froid  k  la  brebis  tondoe — 

God  measures  the  cold  to  the  shorn  lamb.     />. 
Pr, 

Die  nabegreiflich  hohea  Werke  /  Sind  herrlidi 
wie  am  erstea  Tag— The  incomprehensibly 
high  works  are  as  glorious  as  on  the  first  day. 
Goethe, 

Dieu  nous  garde  d'lm  homme  qui  n*a  qu'uae 
affaire — God  keep  us  from  a  man  who  Knows 
only  one  subject.     Fr,  Pr. 

Die  Unschuld  hat  im  Himmel  einen  Preund  41 

—  Innocence  has  a  friend  in  heaven.     Sch/l/er. 

Die  Unsterblichkett  ist  nicht  jedermann's 
Sache — Immortality  is  not  every  man's  business 
or  concern.    Goethe, 

Dieu  pour  la  tranche,  qui  centre?— If  God  is 

our  defence,  who  is  against  us?    J/. 

Dieu  seul  dcvine  les  sots— God  only  »indrf\tands 
fools.    Fr,Pr. 

Die  Teal  dienstboden  heeft,  die  heeft  veel 
dieven— He  who  hab  many  servants  has  many 
thieves.    Dut,  Pr, 
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Dte  wmOiiftiga  Welt  ist  als  ein  grosses 
nnsterbliches  Individnum  su  betrachten,  das 
onaofhaltsam  das  Nothwendige  bewirkt  und 
fiadiirch  sich  x^ar  fiber  das  2iifallige  sum 
Herm  macht— The  rational^  world  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  great  immortal  individuality,  that 
n  ever  working  out  for  us  the  necessary  (/.r.,  an 
(Mder  which  all  must  submit  to),  ana  thereby 
makes  itself  lord  and  master  of  everything  con- 
tii^ent  (or  acddentalX    Gpetkt, 

Die  Venranft  ist  auf  das  Werdende,  der 
Verstand  auf  das  Gewordene  angewiesen ; 
jene  bekiimfflert  sicb  nicht:  wozu?  dieser 
Tragi  nlcht:  woher?~Reason  is  directed  to 
what  is  a-doing  or  proceeding,  understanding  to 
what  is  done  or  past ;  the  former  is  not  con- 
cemed  about  the  "  whereto,"  the  latter  inquires 
not  about  the  *'  whence.**    Goethtt 

Die  Wacht  am  Rbein  — '  The  watch  on  the 
Rhine.*    A  Germmn  naitoruU  song* 

Die  Wahrfaeit  richtet  sich  nicht  nach  tins* 
sondem  wir  miissen  tms  nach  ihr  richten  — 
TTie  truth  adjusts  itself  not  to  us,  but  we  must 
adjust  ounelves  to  it.  Ciamlius. 
$  Die  Wahrlicit  schwtndet  von  der  Erde  /  Auch 
mit  der  Treu'  ist  es  TorbeL  /  Die  Honde 
wedein  noch  und  stinken  /  Wie  sonst,  doch 
sind  sie  nicht  mehr  treu— Truth  is  vanishing 
from  the  earth,  and  of  fidelity  b  the  day  gone  by. 
The  dogs  still  wag  tbe  tail  a«!  smell  tne  same  as 
ever,  but  they  are  no  longer  faithfuU    Heine. 

Die  Wahrhett  su  sagen  ist  niitaUch  dem,  der 
horet,  schadlich  dem,  der  spricht— Telling  the 
truth  does  good  to  him  who  oears,  harm  to  him 
I  who  speaks.    Gtr,  Pr, 

Die  wanlteUniitge  Menge,  /  Die  jeder  Wind 
henuntreibtl  Wehe  dem,  /  Der  auf  dies 
Rohr  sich  lehnet— The  fickle  mob.  how  they 
are  driven  round  by  every  wind  that  blows  1 
Woe  to  him  who  leans  on  this  reed )    Schiller. 

Die  Weiber  Ueben  die  Starke  ohne  sie  nach- 
soahmen;  die  Miioner  die  Zartlielt,  ohne 
sie  an  erwiedem — ^Women  admire  strength  with- 
out affecting  it ;  men  delicacy  without  returning 
it.    JtoM  /'omL 

Die  Weiber  mdden  nichts  so  sehr  als  das 
Wdrtchen  Ja ;  wenigstens  sagen  sie  es  erst 
nach  dem  Neia— Women  are  shy  of  nothing  so 
much  as  the  little  word  "  Yes : "  at  least  they  say 
it  cmly  after  they  have  said  "  No."    Jean  Paul. 

10  Die  Welsen  wagen  ihre  Worte  mit  der  Gold- 
wage — ^The  wise  weigh  their  words  in  the  balance 
of  toe  goldsmith.    Ecchu. 

Die  Weiseste  merken  hociistens  nnr  wie  das 
Schicksal  sie  leitet.  tmd  sind  es  sufriedeil-;- 
The  wisest  know  at  nighest  only  how  destiny  is 
leading  them,  and  are  therewith  content.  Foriter. 

Die  Welt  der  Freiheit  tragt  der  Mensch  in 
setnem  Innein.  /  Und  Tugend  ist  der  Freiheit 
Gotterkind— Man  bears  the  world  of  freedom 
in  his  heart,  and  virtue  is  freedom's  divine 
child.     TieHge. 

Die  Weltffeschichte  ist  das  Weltgericht  -Tbe 

history  of  the  world  is  the  judgment  of  the  world. 

Schiller, 
Dae  Welt  ist  dumm  die  Welt  ist  blind,  /  Wird 

tagtich  ai>getichmackter— The  world  is  siupid, 

tbe  world  is  blind,  becomes  daily  more  absurd. 

Hein*. 
U  Die  Welt  ist  ein  Gefiwgniss— Tbe  world  is  a 

prison.     Goethe. 
Die  WeK  ist  Toiler  Widerspnicb>-The  world 

ia  full  of  contradiction.    Goetfu, 


Die  Welt  ist  voUkommen  ilberall,  /  Wo  der 
Mensch  nicht  hinkommt  mit  seiner  Quel— 
The  world  is  all  perfect  except  where  man  comes 
with  his  burden  of  woe.    Schiller, 

Die  Worte  sind  gut,  sie  sind  aber  nicht  das 
Beste.  Das  Beste  wird  nicht  dentlich  dorch 
Worte— ^Words  are  good,  but  are  not  the  best. 
The  best  is  not  to  be  understood  bywords.  Goethe. 

Die  Zeiten  der  Vergangenheit  /  Sind  ons  ein 
Buch  mit  sieben  Siegeln :  /  Was  Ihr  den 
Geist  der  Zeiten  heisst  /  Das  ist  im  Gnind' 
der  Herm  eigner  Geist,  /  In  dem  die  Zeiten 
sich  bespiegeln— The  times  that  are  past  are  a 
book  witn  seven  seals.  What  ye  call  the  spirit 
of  the  times  is  at  bottom  but  the  spirit  oi  the 
gentry  in  which  the  times  are  mirrored.  Goeihe, 
n'' Faust.' 

Die  Zeit  ist  schlecht,  doch  giebt's  noch  grosse  M 
Seelen  I — The  times  are  bad,  yet  there  are  still 
great  souls.     Kdrtur. 

Die  Znkimft  decket  Schmerzen  mid  Glticke— 

The  future  hides  in  it  gladness  and  sorrow. 
Goethe. 

Different  good,  by  art  or  nature  giyen,  /  To 
different  nations,  makes  their  blessings  eren. 
Goldsmith. 

Different  minds  /  Incline  to  different  objects ; 

one  pursues  /The  Tast  alone,  the  wonderful, 

the  wild ;  /  Another  sighs  for  harmony  and 

grace*  /  And  gentlest  beauty.  Akenside. 
Different  times  different  manners.  //.  Pr. 
Difficile  est  crimen  non  prodere  yultu— It  is  S5 

difficult  not  to  betray  guilt  by  the  countenance. 

Oviii. 
Difficile  est  longum  subito  deponere  amorem— 

It  is  difficult  to  relinauish  at  once  a  long^cher- 

ished  passion.    Catulh 

Difficile  est  plurimum  virtntem  revereri,  ^tii 
semper  secunda  fortune  sit  nsus — It  is  diffi- 
cult for  one  who  has  enjoyed  uninterrupted 
?ood  fortune  to  have  a  due  reverence  for  virtue. 
'ic. 

Difficile  est  proprie  communia  dicere  — It  is 
difficult  to  handle  a  common  theme  with  origin- 
ality.   Hor. 

Difficile  est  satiram  non  scribere^-lt  b  difficult 

not  to  indulge  in  {lit.  to  write)  satire.    /«v. 

Difficile  eat  tristi  fingere  mente  jooim— It  is  80 

difficult  to  feign  mirth  when  one  is  in  a  gloomy 
mood.     TibuTle. 

Diffidlem  oportet  anrem  habere  ad  crimina— 
One  should  be  slow  in  listening  to  criminal 
accusations.    Pub.  Syr. 

Difficilia  quae  pulchra— Tbe  really  good  is  of  diffi- 
cult attamment.    L.  Pr. 

Difficilia,  facilis,  juctmdus,  acerbus  es  idem ;  / 
Nee  tecum  possum  vivere,  nee  sine  te— Cross 
but  easy-minded,  pleasant  and  sour  together  I 
can  neiiner  live  with  thee  nor  yet  without  thee. 
Mart. 

Diffidlis  in  otio  qides— Tranquillity  is  difficult  if 
one  has  nothing  to  do. 

Difficilitis  est  sarcire  concordiam  quam  ram-  S5 
pere — It  is  more  difficult  to  restore  harmony 
than  sow  dis&ension. 

Difficult  to  sweep  the  intricate  foul  chimneys 
of  law.    Carlyle. 

Diffictilties  are  meant  to  rouse,  not  discourage. 
ChoMHingi, 

Difficolties  are  thiagt  that  show  what  laea 
are.    £/ictetui. 
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Difficulties  may  sorrouiid  our  path,  but  if  the 
difficulties  be  not  in  oursehres,  they  nuty 
grenerally  be  overcome.    Jcntit, 

Difficulties  streng^en  the  mind,  as  labour  does 
the  body.    Sen. 

Difficultr,  abnegration,  martyrdoin.  death,  are 
the  allurements  that  act  on  tne  heart  of 
man.  Kindle  the  inner  genial  life  of  him, 
you  haye  a  flame  that  bums  up  all  lower 
considerations.     CaHyle, 

Diffiigiunt,  cadis  /  Cum  faece  siccatis,  amici,  / 
Ferre  jngum  pariter  dolosi— When  the  wine- 
casks  are  drained  to  the  lees,  our  friends  soon 
disperse,  too  faithless  to  bear  as  well  the  yoke  of 
misfortune.    Hor, 

6  Diffused  knowledge  immortalises  itselt  Sir  J, 
Macintosh. 

Dignify  and  lore  do  not  blend  well,  nor  do  they 
continue  long  together.    Ovid. 

Dignity  consists  not  in  possessing  honoun, 
but  in  deserving  them.    A  rist. 

Dignity  is  often  a  veil  between  us  and  the  real 
truth  of  thmgs.     v\  hip^e. 

Dignity  of  position  adds  to  dignity  of  char- 
acter, as  well  as  dignity  of  carriage.    Bopee, 

lODignum  laude  virum  Musa  vetat  mori— The 
Muse  takes  care  that  the  man  who  is  worthy 
of  honour  does  not  die.    Hor. 

Digressions  in  a  book  are  like  foreign  troops 
in  a  state,  which  argue  the  nation  to  want  a 
heart  and  hands  of  its  own ;  and  often  either 
subdue  the  natives,  or  drive  them  into  the 
most  unfruitful  comers.    Stvijl. 

Digressions  incontestably  are  the  sunshine; 

they  are  the  life,  the  soul  of  reading.   Stemt. 
Dii  laboribus  omnia  vendunt— The  gods  sell  all 

things  to  hard  labour.    Pr. 

Dii  majores  et  mlnorea— Gods  of  a  higher  and 
lower  degree. 

16  Dii  majomm  gentium— The  twdve  gods  of  the 
highest  order. 

Dii  penates^Houaehold  gods. 
Di  irati  laneos  pedes  habent-^The  gods  when 
^       angry  have  their  feet  covered  with  wool.     Pr. 

Dii  rexque  secnndent— May  Gkxi  and  the  king 
favour  us.    M, 

Diis  aliter  visum — ^Tbe  gods  have  decreed  other- 
wise.    Virg. 

to  Diis  proximus  ille  est  /  Quem  ratio,  noo  Ira 
movet— He  is  nearest  to  the  gods  whom  reason, 
not  passion,  impels.    Claud. 

Dilationes  in  lege  sunt  odlosse — Delays  in  the 
law  are  odious.    L. 

Dilettantism,  hypothesis,  speculation,  a  kind 
of  amateur-search  for  truth,  toying  and 
coquetting  with  truth ;  this  is  the  sorest  sin, 
the  root  of  all  imaginable  sins.    Carlyle. 

Dilexi  justiciam  et  odl  Iniquitatem,  propterea 
morior  in  exilio — I  have  loved  justice  ana  hated 
injustice,  therefore  die  I  an  exile.  Gregory  VII. 
on  his  deaih-bed. 

Diligence  faicreases  the  fraits  of  labour.  Huiod, 
86  Diligence  b  the  mother  of  good  fortime.    Ctr- 
voHtes. 

Diligentia,  qua  una  vlrtute  omnes  virtutes  reli« 
quae  continentur — Diligence,  the  one  virtue  that 
embraces  in  it  all  the  rest.    Cic 

Diligent,  that  bidndes  all  virtues  In  it  a  stu- 
dent can  have.  Cariylt,  to  the  Students  of 
Edinburgh  University, 


Diligent  working  makes  an  expert  workmaa. 

Dtm,  Pr. 
Diligitur  nemo,  nisi  cui  fortuna  secunda  est— 

Only  he  is  loved  who  is  the  favourite  of  fortune;. 

Ovid. 
Dimidium  facti,  qui  coepit,  habet— He  who  has  SD 

begun  has  hidf  done.    Hor. 

Dinar  fknock)  down  the  nests,  and  the  rooks 
wul  nee  awa.  Sc.  Pr.,  used  to  Justify  the  demoli- 
tion of  the  religious  houses  at  the  Keformation. 

Dinna  curse  him,  sir ;  I  have  heard  a  good  man 
say  that  a  ctu^e  was  like  a  stone  flung  up  to 
the  heavens,  and  malst  like  to  retiurn  on  his 
head  that  sent  it    Scott. 

Dinna  gut  your  fish  till  yon  get  them.    Sc.  Pr, 

Dinna  lift  me  before  I  fa*.    Sc.  Pr. 

Dinna  scald  your  ain  mon'  wi  ither  folk's  kafl  SS 

(brothX    Sc.  Pr. 
Di  nos  quasi  pUas  homines  habent— The  gods 

treat  us  mortals  like  so  many  balls  to  play  with. 

PlauU 
Diogenes  has  well  said  that  the  only  way  to 

preserve  one's  liberty  was  being  always 

ready  to  die  without  pain.    Goethe. 

Dios  es  fA.  que  sana,  y  el  m^co  Ueva  la  plata 

— ^Though  God  cures  the   patient,   the  doctor 
pockets  the  fee.    Sp.  Pr. 

Dios  me  d^  contienda  con  quien  me  entienda — 
God  grant  me  to  aigue  with  such  as  tuxlerstand 
me.    Sp,  Pr, 

Di  picdol  uomo  spesso  grand'  ombra— A  little  40 
man  often  casts  along  shadow.    It.  Pr, 

Dira  neces^tas — Cruel  necessity.    Hor, 

Dirigo— I  direct.    M. 

Dirt  is  not  dirt,  but  only  something  in  the 
wrong  place.    Palmerston. 

Diruit,  aedificat,  mutat  quadrata  rotundas — He 

pulls  down,  he  builds  up,  he  changes  square  into 

round.    Hor 
Dir  war  das  Ungluck  eine  strenge  Schule —  4S 

Misfortune  was  for  thee  a  hard  schooL    Schiller. 
Disappointment  is  oft«n  the  salt  of  Ufe.    The^ 

dore  Parker. 
Disasters,  do  the  best  we  can.  /  ^^^HU  reach 

both  great  and  small ;  /  And  ne  is  oft  the 

wisest  man  /  Who  is  not  wise  at  alL    IVordt' 

worth. 
Disce  aut  discede— Learn  or  leave. 
Disce  pati — Learn  to  endure. 
Disce,  puer,  virtutem  ex  me,  verumque  labo-M 

rem,  /  Fortunam  ex  aliis — Learn,  my  son, 

valour  and  patient  toil  from  me,  good  fortune 

from  others.     /  irg. 
Disciplined  inaction.    Sir  J.  Macintosh, 

Discipulus  est  ^oris  posterior  dies  — Eadi 
succeeding  day  as  the  scholar  of  the  preceding. 
Pub.  Syr, 

Disdte  justitiaffl  moniti,  et  non  temnere  divos 
— Warned  b^  me,  learn  justice,  and  not  to  de- 
spise the  goos.     Virg. 

Discit  enim  citius,  meminltqne  libentins  iUnd  / 
Quod  quis  deridet  quam  quod  probat  et 
veneratiir — Each  learns  more  readily,  and  re. 
tains  more  willingly,  what  makes  him  laugh 
than  what  he  approves  of  and  respects.    Hor. 

Discontent  Is  like  ink  poured  into  water,  which  SS 
fills  the  whole  fountain  full  of  blackness.  It 
casts  a  cloud  over  the  mind,  and  renders  it 
more  occupied  about  the  evil  which  disquiets 
it  than  about  the  means  of  removi^  it* 
Felthant, 
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Discontent  Is  the  want  of  self-reliance ;  it  Is 
infiimity  of  wilL    Emtrson, 

Discontent  makes  us  to  lose  what  we  have; 
ccmtentment  grets  us  what  we  want.  Fret- 
ting: never  removed  a  cross  nor  procured 
a  comfort;  quiet  submission  doth  both. 
Juccmib, 

Discontents  are  sometimes  the  better  part  of 
our  life.    Feltkam. 

Discord  oft  in  music  makes  the  sweeter  lay. 
Spenxer. 

h  Discreet  women  have  neither  eyes  nor  ears. 
Ft,  Pr. 

Discrepant  facta  cum  dictis— The  facts  don't 
agree  with  the  statements.     Cic. 

Discretion  /  And  hard  valour  are  the  twins  of 
honour,  /  And;  nursed  tog^ether,  make  a 
conqueror; /Divided,  but  a  talker.  Beaumont 
tutd  Fletcher. 

Discretion  is  the  perfection  of  reason,  and  a 
guide  to  us  in  all  the  duties  of  Ufe.  La 
Bruyire. 

Discretion  Is  the  salt,  and  fiancy  the  sugar,  of 
life ;  the  one  preserves,  the  other  sweetens 
it.    Bovte, 

10  Discretion  of  speech  Is  more  than  eloquence, 
and  to  speak  agreeably  to  him  with  whom 
we  deal  is  more  than  to  speak  in  good  words 
or  in  good  order.    Bacon, 

Discretion,  the  best  part  of  valour.  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher, 

Disdain  and  scorn  ride  sparkling  in  her  eye.  / 
Misprising  wliat  they  look  on.  Much  Ado, 
iii.  I. 

Diseased  nature  oftentimes  breaks  forth  /  In 
strange  eruptions,  and  the  teeming  eaiih  / 
Is  witn  a  kmd  of  choUc  pinch'd  and  vex'd  / 
By  the  imprisoning  of  unruly  wind  /  Within 
hir  womb,  which,  tor  enlargement  striving,  / 
Shakes  the  old  beldam  earth,  and  topples 
down  /  Steeples  and  moss-grown  towers. 
Hen.  /K.,  iii.  i. 

Diseases,  desperate  grown,  /  By  desperate 
appliance  are  relieved,  /  Or  not  at  all. 
Ham,,  iv.  3. 

Iff  IMseur  de  bons  mots— A  sayer  of  good  things ; 
a  wottld-be  wit.    Fr, 

Diseuse  de  bonne  aventure — A  mere  fortune- 
teller.   Fr, 

Disgrace  consists  Infinitely  more  in  the  crime 
than  in  the  punishment.    Bacon. 

Disguise  our  bondage  as  we  will,  /lis  woman, 
woman  rules  us  ttiU.    Moore. 

Disguise  thyself  as  thou  wilt,  stUl,  Slavery, 
thou  art  a  bitter  draught.    Stemc, 

90  Dishonesty  is  the  forsaking  of  permanent  for 
temporary  advantages.    Booee. 

Dishonest  men  conceal  their  faults  from  them- 
selves as  well  as  others ;  honest  men  know 
and  confess  them.    Booee, 

Dishonesty  will  stare  honesty  out  of  counte- 
nance any  day  in  the  week.  If  there  is  any- 
thing to  be  got  by  It    Dickens. 

Dishonour  waits  on  perfidy.  The  villain  / 
ShouM  blush  to  think  a  falsehood ;  'tis  the 
crime  /  Of  cowards.    C.  Johmon. 

Diaillttsion  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  old  age. 

tff  Disjecta  membra— Scattered  remains. 

Distyecti  membra  poetae— Limbs  of  the  dismem- 
bered poet.    Hot, 


Diijice  compositam  pacem,  sere  crimlna  belli— 

Dash  the  patched>up  peace,  sow  the  seeds  of 

wicked  war.     Virg. 
Dismiss  yotu:  vows,  your  feigned  tears,  your 

flattery ;  /  For  where  a  heart  Is  hard,  they 

make  no  battery.    Shakespeare. 
DIsobedicmce  Is  the  beginning  of  evil  and  the 

broad  way  to  ruin.    D.  Davies. 

Disorder  in  a  drawing-room  is  vulgar:  in  an  SO 
anti<|nary's  study,  not ;  the  black  stain  on  a 
soldier's  utce  is  not  vulgar,  but  the  dirty  face 
of  a  housemaid  u.    Ruskin, 

Disorder  Is  dissolution,  death.    Carfyie, 

Disorder  makes  nothing  at  all,  but  unmakes 
everything.    Pro/.  Blackie. 

Disponendo  me,  non  mutando  me — By  dis- 
placing, not  by  changing  me.    M. 

Disputandl  pruritus  ecdesiarum  scabies — The 
itch  for  coDtroversy  is  the  scab  of  the  Church. 

W0ttO9U 

Dissensions,  like  small  streams  at  first  begun,  \  S5 
Unseen  they  rise,  but  gather  as  they  run. 
Gat^th, 

Dissimulation  In  youth  Is  the  forerunner  of 
perfidy  in  old  age.    Blair. 

Dissimulation  Is  but  faint  policv,  for  It  asketh 
a  strong  wit  and  a  strong  heart  to  Icnow 
when  to  tell  the  trutii  and  to  do  it.    B«tcon. 

Distance  produces  In  Idea  the  same  effect  as 
In  real  perspective.    Scott, 

Distance  sometimes  endears  friendship,  and 
absence  sweeteaeth  It.    Howell. 

Distinction  is  an  eminence  that  Is  attained  but  40 
too  frequentiy  at  the  expense  of  a  fireside. 
Sitnms, 

Distinction  is  the  consequence,  never  the 
object,  of  a  great  mind.     IV.  Aliston. 

Distinction,  with  a  broad  and  powerful  fan  / 
Pu£Bng  at  all,  winnows  the  light  away.  Trail. 
andCreu.f\,  3. 

Distingu^— Distinguished ;  eminent;  gentleman- 
like.   Fr, 

Distinguished  talents  are  not  necessarily  con- 
nected with  discretion.    Junius. 

Distortion  Is  the  agony  of  weaknesa    It  is  the  46 
dislocated  mind  whose  movements  are  spas- 
modic    Willmott. 

Distrahit  animnm  librorum  muhitndo— A  mul- 
titude of  books  distracts  the  mind.    Sen, 
Distrait— Absent  in  mind.    Fr, 

Distressed  valour  challeages  great  respect, 

even  from  enemies.    Plutarch, 
Distringas — You  may  distrain.    L. 

Distrust  and  darlcness   of  a  future  state  /<0 
Make  poor  mankind  so  fearful  of  their  fate.  / 
Death  hi  Itself  is  nothing ;  but  we  fear  /  To 
be  we  Imow  not  what,  we  Imow  not  where. 
Dryden, 

Dites-moi  ce  que  tu  manges,  je  te  dirai  ce  que 
tu  es — ^Tell  me  what  you  eat,  and  I  will  tell  you 
what  you  are.    Brillat'Seafarin. 

Ditlssimus  agris  —  An  extensive  landed  pro- 
prietor. 

Di  tntte  le  arti  maestro  i  amore— Love  is  master 
ofallarU.     It.  Pr. 

Diversity,  c*est  ma  devise— Variety,  that  is  my 
motta    La  Fontaine. 

Dives  agris,  dives  positis  in  fosnore  nnmmis—  W 

Rich  in  lands,  rich  in  money  laid  out  at  interest. 
Hor. 
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Dives  aut  iniquus  est  aut  Iniqni  hseres— A 
rich  man  is  an  unjust  man,  or  the  heir  of  one. 
Pr. 

Dives  est,  cul  tanta  possesrio  est,  at  nihil  optet 
ampUos — He  b  rich  who  wishes  no  more  than 
he  nai.     Cic. 

Dives  qui  fieri  vult,  /  Bt  dto  vtilt  fieri— He  who 
wishes  to  become  rich,  is  desirous  of  becoming  so 
at  once.    Jnv. 

Divide  et  impera— Divide  and  govern. 
6  Divina  natnra  dedit  agros,  ars  humana  sedi- 
ficavit  orbes— Divine  nattire  gave  the  fields, 
man's  invention  built  the  dties.     l^arro. 

Divination  seems  heii^tened  to  its  lilgliest 
power  in  woman.    A.  B.  Aicott. 

Divine  love  is  a  sacred  flower,  which  in  its 
early  bud  is  happiness,  and  in  its  full  bloom 
is  lieaven.    Hervey. 

Divine  momenti  when  over  the  tempest-tdfesed 
soul,  as  over  the  wild-weltering^  chaos,  it  was 
spoken:  Let  there  be  light.  Even  to  the 
greatest  that  has  felt  such  a  moment,  is  it 
not  miraculous  and  God-announdng ;  even 
as,  imder  simpler  figures,  to  the  humblest 
and  least  ?    Carlyie. 

Divine  Philosophy,  bv  whose  pnre  light  /  We 
first  distingmsn,  tnen  pursue  the  right;  / 
Thy  power  the  breast  firom  everv  error 
frees,  /  And  weeds  out  all  its  vices  by 
degrees.   Juv. 

10  Divine  rtir^t.  take  it  on  the  great  scale,  is  found 
to  mean  divine  might  witnaL    Carlyie, 

Divines  but  peep  on  undiscovered  worlds,  / 
And  draw  the  distant  landscape  as  they 
please.    Dryden, 

Divinity  should  be  empress,  and  philosophy 
and  other  arts  merely  her  servants.    Luther. 

Divitise  grandes  homini  sunt,  vivere  parce  / 
JEquo  animo— It  is  great  wealth  to  a  man  to 
live  frugally  with  a  contented  mind.    Lver, 

Divitise  virum  faciunt — Riches  make  the  man« 
IS  Divitiarum  et  fornue  gloria  fluxa  atqne  Ir  agilis ; 
virtus  dara  «tema(|^ue  habetur— The  glory  of 
wealth  and  of  beauty  is  fleeting  and  frail ;  virtue 
is  illustrious  and  everlasting.    Sail, 

Divitis  servi  maxime  servi— Servants  to  the  rich 
are  the  most  abject. 

Divorce  from  this  world  is  marriage  with  the 

neat.     Talmud, 
Dla  prxyjaciela  nowego  /  Nie  opusaczaj  sta- 

rego  I— To  keep  a  new  friend,  never  break  with 

the  old.     Rnss.  Pr. 
Do  as  others  do,  and  few  will  laugh  at  you. 

Dan.  Pr, 
MDo  as  the  bee  does  with  the  rose,  take  the 

honey  and  leave  the  thorn.    Amer,  Pr. 
Do  as  the  lassies  do;  say  "No"  and  tak'  it. 

Sc.  Pr, 
Dobrze  to  w  kaadjrm  anale#6  przyjaciela  !— 

How  delightful  to  find  a  friend  in  every  one. 

Brod^nski, 

Docendo  discimas— We  learn  by  teaching. 

Dochters  aijn  broze  waren  —  Daughters  are 
fragile  ware.    Dut,  Fr, 

85  Doch  werdet  ihr  nie  Hers  sn  Herzen  schaffen  / 
Wenn  es  auch  nicht  von  Herzen  geht— Yet 
will  ye  never  bring  heart  to  heart  unless  it  goes 
out  of  your  own.  Goethe. 
Deciles  imitandis  /  Turpibus  ac  pravis  omnes 
sumus — We  a««  all  easuv  taught  to  imitate  what 
is  base  and  depraved.    Jito, 


Docti  rationem  artis  intelligunt,  indocti  volnp- 
tatem — The  learned  understand  the  principles 
of  art,  the  unlearned  feel  the  pleasure  only. 
QuincU 

Doctor  Luther's  shoes  don't  fit  every  village 
priest.    GVr.  Pr. 

Doctor  utriusque  legis — ^Doctor  of  both  civil  end 
canon  law. 

Doctrina  sed  vim  promovet  insitam  /  Rectiqne  SO 
cultus  pectora  roborant — But  instruction  im- 
proves  the  innate  powers,  and  good  disdi^e 
strengthens  the  heart.    Hor. 

Doctrine  is  nothing  but  the  skin  of  truth  set 
up  and  stuffed.     Ward  Betcher. 

Does  Homer  interest  us  ^ow,  because  he  wrote 
of  what  passed  bejrond  his  native  Greece, 
and  two  centuries  before  he  was  bom;  or 
because  he  wrote  whatjpaased  in  God's  world, 
which  is  the  same  after  thirty  centuries? 
CarlyU, 

Do  falta  dicha,  por  demas  es  diligencia— Dili- 
gence is  of  no  use  where  luck  is  wanting. 
6p.  Pr, 

Dogmatic  jargon,  leam'd  by  heart,  /  Trite 
sentences,  hard  terms  of  art,  /  To  vulgar 
ears  seem  so  profound,  /  They  fancy  leammg 
in  the  sound.    Gay. 

Do  good  and  throw  it  into  the  sea ;  if  the  fish  SS 
know  it  not,  the  Lord  wiU.    7«ri.  Pr. 

Do  good  by  stealth,  and  blush  to  find  it  fame. 

Po^. 

Do  good  to  thy  firiend  to  keep  him,  to  thy 
enemy  to  gain  him.    Ben.  Frtmklin, 

Dogs  should  not  be  tau^^t  to  eat  leather  (so  in- 
dispensable for  leashes  and  muzzles).  Ggr,  Pr, 

Dogs  that  bark  at  a  distance  ne'er  bite  at  hand. 
Sc,  Pr. 

Doing  good  is  the  only  certainly  happy  action  40 
of  a  man's  life.     Sir  P,  Sianey, 

Doing  is  activity ;  and  he  will  still  be  doing. 
Hen.  K,  iii.  7. 

Doing  is  the  great  thing ;  for  if  people  reso- 
lutely do  what  is  right,  they  come  in  time 
to  like  doing  it.    Ruskin. 

Doing  leads  more  surely  to/saying  than  saying 
to  doing.     Vinet. 

Domg  nothing  is  doing  ilL    Pr. 
Dolce  far  niente— Sweet  idleness.    //.  4S 

Dolci  cose  a  vedere,  e  ddici  inganni^Thing^ 
.    sweet  to  see,  and  sweet  deceptions.    Ariasto, 

Dolendi  modus^  timendi  non  autem— There  is 
a  limit  to  grief,  but  not  to  fear.    Pliny, 

Doll  non  doll  sunt,  nisi  astu  colas— Fraud  is  not 

fraud,  unless  cramly  planned.    Plant, 
Dolium  volvitur — ^An empty  vessel  rollseasily.   Pr. 

Dolori  affid,  sed  resistere  tamen — ^To  be  affected  50 
with  grief,  but  still  to  resist  it.     Pliny. 

Dolus  an  virtus,  quis  in  hoste  requirat  ?— Who 
inquires  in  an  enemy  whether  it  be  stratagem  or 
valour  ?     /  Vfy. 

Dolus  versatur  in  generalibus— Fraud  deals  in 
generalities.    L, 

Domandar  chi  nacque  prima,  I'novo  o  la  gallina 
— Ask  which  was  nrst  produced,  the  egg  or  the 
hen.    It.  Pr, 

Domestic  happiness  Is  the  end  of  almost  all  tme 
pursuits,  and  the  common  reward  0^  all  our 
pains.    Fielding. 

Domestic  happiness  I  thou  only  bliss  /  Of  hap-6S 
piness  that  has  survived  the  Fall.    Cowper. 
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Domi  mAaere  convenit  felldba»—TboM  who  an 

happy  at  boBte  •hould  remain  at  home.    Pr, 
DomniA,  diri^  nio»~Lord,  direct  us  I 
Donlni  pudet,  non  servitutis^I  am  ashamed  of 
my  master,  bat  doc  of  my  ooodiiion  as  a  servanL 
Stn, 

Dominut  illnminarto  mea— The  Lord  is  my  light. 
M, 

5   Doaimit  proridebit— The  Lord  will  provide.   M, 

Domfauis  Tidet  plurimmn  in  rebus  suis — The 
master  sees  best  in  his  own  affain.    Flued, 

T^fmaaoM  voUscuffl,  et  cnm  spiritu  tno—The 

Lord  be  with  you,  and  with  thy  spiiiL 
Domitaft  natnrse—  Of  a  tame  nature. 

Domns  andca  domns  optima— The  house  of  a 
friend  is  the  best  house. 

It  Domns  flft  placeas  wcor— Thy  house  and  pleasing 
wife. 

Domns  sua  cniqoe  totissfannm  reftigrlnm—The 
safest  place  of  refuge  for  every  man  is  his  own 
home.    Coke. 

Dona  pnesentls  cafie  telns  horse,  ot  /  Llaque 
serera — Gladly  enjoy  the  gifts  of  the  present 
iMur,  and  banish  serious  thoughts.    Hor, 

Donatio  mortia  cansa— A  gift  made  in  prospect 
of  death.    L^ 

Don  de  plaSre— The  gift  of  pleasing.    Fr, 

U  Donee  eris  feUx  multos  numerabis  amicos;  / 
Tempora  si  feerint  nubila,  solus  eris — So 
long  as  you  are  prosperous  you  will  reckon 
manv  friends;  if  fortune  frowns  on  you,  you 
will  be  akme.    OvuL 

Done  to  death  by  slanderous  toagnet.  M^ich 
Ath,  y.  3. 

Donna  di  finestra,  nra  di  strada— A  woman  at 
the  window  is  a  bunch  of  grapes  by  the  wayside. 
It.  Pr. 

Donna  %  mobile  come  plnme  In  vento— Woman  is 
as  changeable  as  a  feather  in  the  wind.     VtrtU, 

Donner  de  si  mauvaise  grice  qu'on  n'a  pas 
d'obligation — ^To  give  so  ungraciously  as  to  do 
away  widi  any  obligation.    Fr, 

90  Donner  nne  chandelle  a  Dien  et  nne  an  diable 
— ^To  give  one  canlle  to  God  and  another  to  the 
devil.    Fr.Pr, 

Doones;  mals,  si  rous  pontes,  ^par^es  an 
panvre,  la  honte  de  teodre  la  mam— Give, 
but,  if  possible,  spare  the  poor  man  the  shame  of 
holding  out  the  hand.    Otderot. 

Dono  dedit— Gave  as  a  gift. 

Do  not  allow  your  daughters  to  be  tanght 
letters  by  a  man,  thouc^  he  be  a  St.  Paul  or 
a  St.  Prands  of  AssisL  The  saints  are  in 
heaven.    Bp,  Liguotu 

Do  not  ask  if  a  man  has  been  through  college. 
Ask  if  a  college  has  been  through  him. 
CAat/fVr. 

tS  Do  not.  as  some  ungracious  pastors  do,  /  Show 
me  tne  steep  and  thorny  way  to  heayen,  / 
WhUst.  like  a  puffed  and  reckless  libertine,  / 
Himself  the  primrose  path  of  dalliancetreads,  / 
And  recks  not  his  own  rede.  Ham.^  u  3. 
Do  not  flatter  your  boiefactors.    ButUhht  Pr, 

Do  not,  lor  one  repulse,  forego  the  pm^pMose  / 
That  yoo  resolr'a  to  effect.    Tempest^  iiL  9. 

Do  not  give  dalliance  /  Too  much  the  rein ;  the 
strongest  oaths  are  straw  /  To  the  fire  i'  the 
blood.  Be  more  abstemious,  /  Or  else  good 
aigfat  yonr  tow.     Tempest  ^  iv.  x. 

Do  not  halloo  till  yon  are  ont  of  the  wood.    Pr, 


Do  not  lose  the  present  in  vain  perplezitlei  lO 
about  the  future.     If  fortune  loprs  to-day, 
she  may  smile  to-morrow.    Sir  T,  Martin, 

Do  not  refuse  the  employment  which  the 
hour  bnngs  you  for  one  more  ambitious. 
E^nerstm, 

Do  not  talk  Arabic  In  the  house  of  a  Moor. 
Sp.  Pr, 

Do  not  tell  a  friend  anything  that  yon  would 
conceal  from  an  enemy.    Ar,  Pr, 

Do  not  think  of  one  falsity  as  harmlesSi  and 
one  as  slight,  and  another  as  unintended. 
Cast  them  all  aside ;  it  is  better  our  hearts 
should  be  swept  clean  of  them.    Ruskin, 

Do  not  train  boys  to  learning  by  force  or  harsh-  85 
ness ;  but  direct  them  to  it  by  what  amuses 
their  minds,  so  that  yon  may  be  the  better 
able  to  discover  with  acctiracy  the  peculiar 
bent  of  the  genius  of  each.    Plato, 

Do  not  trouble  yourself  too  much  about  tho 
Ught  on  your  statue ;  the  light  of  the  public 
square  will  test  its  value.  Michael  Angelo  to 
a  young  Kuiptor, 

Don't  be  a  cynic  and  disconsolate  preacher. 
Don't  bewail  and  moan.  Omit  the  negative 
propositions.  Nerve  us  with  incessant 
affirmatives.  Don't  waste  yourself  in  rejec- 
tion, nor  bark  against  the  bad,  but  chant  tha 
beauty  of  the  good.    Emerson, 

Don't  be  "  consistent,'*  but  be  simply  true. 
Holmes. 

Don't  budge,  if  you  are  at  ease  where  you  are. 

Ger,  Pr, 
Don't  despise  a  slight  wound  or  a  poor  relative.  iO 

Dan,  Pr, 
Don't  dissipate  your  powers ;  strive  constantly 

to  concentrate  them.    Genius  thinks  it  can 

do  whatever  it  sees  others  doing,  but  it  is 

sure  to  repent  of  every  ill-judged  outlay. 

Goethe, 
Don  terrible  de  la  familiarity— The  terrible  gift 

of  familiarity.    Mirabeau, 

Don't  fly  till  yonr  wings  are  fledged.    Ger.  Pr. 

Don't  hate ;  wdy  pity  and  avoid  those  that 
follow  lies.    CarCyle, 

Don't  put  too  fine  a  p<^t  to  your  witt  for  fear  IS 

it  should  get  bltuted.    Cervantes. 
Don't  suit  the  highway  for  a  short  cut.    Port, 

Pr, 
Don't  reckon  your  chickens  before  they  are 

hatched.    Pr. 
Don't  throw  away  the  old  shoes  till  you've  got 

new  ones.    Dut,  Pr, 
Donnm  exitiale  MinervsB— The  fatal  gift  to 

Minerva,  t.«.,  the  wooden  horse,  by  means  of 

which  the  Greeks  took  Troy.     Virg^ 
Do  on  the  hill  as  ye  do  in  the  ha'.    Se.  Pr,         iO 
Do  right ;  though  pain  and  anguish  be  thy  lot,  / 

Thy  heart  will  cheer  thee  when  the  pain's 

forgot ;  /  Do  wrong  for  pleasure's  sake,  then 

count  thy  gains,  /  The  pleasure  soon  departs, 

the  sin  remains.    Bp.  Shntileworth, 
Dormit  aliqnando  Jns,  moritur  ntmquara— A 

right  is  someiiroes  m  abeyance,  but  never  abo- 
lished.   L. 
Donniunt  aliqnando  leges^  ntmquam  morlun* 

tnr — The  law  sleeps  sometimes,  but  never  dies. 

L, 
Dos  d'&ne— Saddleback  {Hi,  as^s  back%    Fr^ 
Dos  est  ma^a  parentum  /  Virtus— The  vtrtne  S5 
I     of  parents  is  a  great  dowry.    Hor. 
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Dob  est  lutoriA  lites— Strife  is  the  dowry  of  » 
wife.    Ovid. 

A6fftt  S'dXLyi)  Tc,  ^fXiy  re— Gift  both  dainty  and 
'  dear.    //om. 

Dos  linajes  solo  hay  en  el  mundo,  el  "  tener  " 
y  el  "no  tener"— There  are  but  two  families 
m  the  world,  those  who  have,  and  those  who 
have  not.    Cervantes. 

A6s  /tot  woO  (TT(a  kqX  tt^k  yrpf  jctn^cu— Give 
me  where  to  stand,  and  I  will  move  the  earth. 
A  rckintedes. 
6  Dost  thou  love  life  ?  Then  do  not  squander 
time,  for  that  is  the  stuff  life  is  made  of. 
B.  Franklin. 

Dost  thou  lovie  me?  I  know  thou  wUt  say 
aye;  /  And  I  will  take  thy  word.  Yet  if 
thou  swear'st,  /  Thou  may'st  prove  false ;  at 
lovers'  penuries  /  They  say  Jove  laugrhs. 
Ro$n.  and/ui.f  it  3. 

Dost  thou  love  pictures  ?  We  will  fetch  thee 
straight  /  Adonis  painted  by  a  nmning: 
brook ;  /  And  Cytherea  all  in  sedgfes  hid ;  / 
Which  seem  to  move  and  wanton  with  her 
breath ;  /  Even  as  the  waving  sedgres  play 
with  wind.     Tom.  the  ShreiVy  Ind.  3. 

Dost  thou  think,  becanse  thou  art  virtuous, 
there  are  to  be  no  more  cakes  and  ale? 
Twl/lh  Night,  iL  3. 

Do  that  which  is  assigned  you,  and  you  can- 
not hope  too  much  or  dare  too  much.  Enter' 
son. 

10  Do  the  duty  that  lies  nearest  to  you.  Everv 
duty  which  is  bidden  to  wait  returns  witn 
seven  fresh  duties  at  its  back.    Kittgsley. 

Do  the  duty  which  lies  nearest  to  thee.  Thy 
second  duty  will  already  have  become  dearer. 
Carfyle. 

Do  thine  own  task,  and  be  therewith  content. 
Oofthe, 

Doth  not  the  appetite  alter  ?  A  man  loves  the 
meat  in  his  youth  that  he  cannot  endure  in 
his  age.    Afuch  Ado^  iu  3. 

Doth  the  eagle  know  what  is  in  the  pit,  / 
Or  wilt  thou  go  ask  the  mole?  William 
Blake. 

15  Do  thy  little  well,  and  for  thy  comfort  know,  / 
Great  men  can  do  tiieir  greatest  work  no 
better  than  just  so.    Goethe. 

Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble,  /  Fire  bum, 
and  caldron  bubble.    Macb.^  iv.  i. 

Double,  double  toil  and  trouble;  that  is  the 
life  of  all  governors  tilat  really  govern ;  not 
the  spoil  of  victory,  only  the  glorious  toil  of 
battle  can  be  theirs.    Carlyle. 

Double  entendre — A  double  meaning.    Fr. 

Double  entente— Double  signification.    Fr. 

SO  Doubtinr  the  reality  of  love  leads  to  doubtin^r 
everything.    Amiel. 

Doubting  things  go  ill  often  hurts  more  /Than 
to  be  sure  they  do.    Cymbelin^,  i.  7. 

Doubt  is  an  incentive  to  truth,  and  patient 
inquiry  leadeth  the  way.    H.  Ballon. 

Doubt  is  the  abettor  of  tyranny.    Amiel. 

Doubt  is  the  vestibule  which  all  must  pass 
before  they  can  enter  into  the  temple  of 
wisdom.    Colton. 

85  Doubtless  the  pleasure  is  as  great  /  Of  being: 
cheated  as  to  cheat.    Butler. 

Doubt  of  any  sort  cannot  be  removed  except 
by  action.    Goethe. 


Doubt  thou  the  stars  are  fire ;  /  Doubt  that 
the  Sim  doth  move ;  /  Doubt  truth  to  be  a 
liar ;  /  But  never  doubt  I  love.    Ham.,  iL  a. 

Douceur— A  bribe.    Fr. 

Do  ut  des — I  give  that  you  may  give.    Maxim 

0/  Bismarck. 
Doux  yens— Tender  glances.    Fr.  SO 

Dove  bisognan  rimedj,  il  sospirar  non  vale — 
Where  remedies  are  needed,  sighing  is  of  no  use. 
//.  Pr, 

Dove  h  grand'  amore,  ouivi^i  gran  dolore — 
Where  the  love  is  great  the  pain  is  great.    //.  Pr. 

Dove  h  il  Papa,  ivi  h  Roma— Where  the  Pope  is, 

Rome  is.    It.  Pr. 
Dove  h  I'amore,  la  h  Tocchio— Where  love  is,  there 

the  eye  is.    //.  Pr. 

Dove  entra  il  vino,  esce  la  vergogna— When  W 
wine  enters  modesty  goes.    It,  Pr, 

Dove  la  vogUa  h  moltiit  le  srambe  son  leggiere 
— When  the  wiU  is  prompt,  the  legs  are  Ught. 
//.  Pr. 

Do  weel  and  doubt  nae  man ;  do  ill  and  doubt 
a'  men.    Sc.  Pr, 

Do  we  not  all  submit  to  death  ?  The  highest 
sentence  <tf  the  law,  sentence  of  death,  is 
passed  on  all  of  us  by  the  fact  of  birth  ;  yet 
we  live  patiently  under  it,  patiently  underigo 
it  when  the  hour  comes.    Carlyle. 

Dower'd  with  the  hate  of  hate,  the  scorn  of 
scorn,  /  The  love  of  love.  Tennyson,  0/  the 
poet. 

Do  what  he  will,  he  cannot  realise  /  Half  he  €0 
conceives — the  glorious  vision  flies;  /  Go 
where  he  may,  he  cannot  hope  to  find  /  The 
truth,   the  beauty  pictured  in  the  mind. 
Rogers. 

Do  what  we  can,  summer  will  have  its  flies  ;  if 
we  STO  a-fishing,  we  must  expect  a  wet  coat. 
Emerson. 

Down,  thou  climbing  sorrow ;  /  Thy  element's 
below.    King  Lfar,  ii.  4. 

Downward  to  climb  and  backward  to  advance. 

Pope. 
Downy  sleep,  death's  counterfeit.   Macb.,  iiL  2. 

Do  you  tliink  the  porter  and  the  cook  have  no  Iff 
anecdotes,  no  experiences,  no  wonders  for 
you  ?    Emerson. 

Do  you  wish  to  find  out  the  reaUy  sublime? 
Repeat  the  Locd's  Prayer.    Napoleon. 

Dramatis  persona — Characters  represented. 

Draw  thyself  from  thyselC    Goethe. 

Dream  after  dream  ensues,  /  And  still  they 
dream  that  they  shall  still  succeed  /  And  still 
are  disappointed.    Cowper. 

Dream  delivers  us  to  dream,  and  there  is  no  50 
end  to  illusion.    Emerson. 

Dreams  are  but  interludes  which  fancjr  makes.  / 
When  monarch  reason  sleeps,  tnis  mimic 
wakes ;  /  Compounds  a  medley  of  disjointed 
things,  /  A  mob  of  cobblers  and  a  court  of 
kings;  /  Light  fiimes  are  merry,  grosser 
fumes  are  sad ;  /  Both  are  the  reasonable 
soul  run  mad.    Dryden. 

Dreams  are  excursions  into  the  limbo  of  things, 
a  semi-deliverance  from  the  human  prison. 
Amiel. 

Dreams  are  the  bright  creatures  of  poem  and 
legend,  who  sport  on  the  earth  in  the  night 
season,  and  melt  away  with  the  first  beams 
of  the  sun.    Dickens. 
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Dreftms  are  the  children  of  an  idle  brain,  / 
Begrot  of  nothings  but  Tain  phantasy ;  /  Wliich 
are  as  thin  of  substance  as  the  air,  /  And 
more  inconstant  than  tlie  wind.  Ram,  and 
Jul,^  L  4. 

Dreftms,  books,  are  each  a  world ;  and  books, 
we  know,  /  Are  a  substantial  world,  both 
pore  and  sood ;  /  Round  these,  with  tendrils 
stronsT  as  flesh  and  blood,  /  Our  pastime  and 
our  happiness  wiU  grow.     WordiwoHh, 

Dreams,  mdeed,  are  ambition;  for  the  sub- 
stance of  the  ambitions  is  merely  the  shadow 
of  a  dream.    Ham,^  it.  a. 

Dreams,  in  general,  take  their  rise  from  those 
incidents  uiat  have  occurred  during  the  day. 
Herodotus, 

%  Dreams  in  their  development  have  breath/ 
And  tears  and  torture  and  the  touch  of  jov ;/ 
They  leave  a  weight  upon  our  waking 
tiionghtsj  /  They  take  a  weight  from  on 
our  wakmg  toils ;  /  They  do  divide  our 
being ;  they  become  a  portion  of  ourselves 
as  M  our  fime,  /  And  look  like  heralds  of 
eternity.  Byron,  . 
DreLgers  vechten  nlet — ^Tbose  who  threaten  don't 
%ht.    l)ut.  Pr. 

Dress  has  a  moral  effect  upon  the  conduct  of 
mankind.    Sir  J.  Barringion, 

Drinking  water  neither  makes  a  man  sick  nor 
in  debt,  nor  his  wife  a  widow.    John  Nenl. 

Drink  nothhig  without  seeing  it,  sign  nothing 
without  reading  it  Port,  Pr. 
10  Drink  not  the  third  glass,  which  tiiou  canst 
not  tame  /  When  once  it  is  within  thee ;  but 
before,  /  May'st  rule  it  as  thou  list ;  and  pour 
the  shame,  /  Which  it  would  pour  on  tnee, 
■  npon  the  floor.    G,  Herbert. 

Drink  to  me  only  with  thhie  eyes,  /  And  I  will 
pledge  with  mine ;  /  Or  leave  a  kiss  but  in 
the  cup,  /  And  111  not  look  for  wine.  Ben 
Jonsom, 

Drink  waters  out  of  thine  own  cistern,  and 

running  waters  out  of  thine  own  well.    Bible, 
Drive  a  coach  and  six  through  an  act  of  parlia^ 

ment.    Baron  S.  A' ice. 
Drive  a  cow  to  the  ha,  and  she'll  ran  to  the 

byre.    Sc.  Pr. 
It  Drive  thy  business,  let  not  thy  business  drive 

thee.     PranJkdin. 

Droit  d'aubaine— The  right  of  escheat ;  windiJEdL 

Droit  des  gens— Law  of  nations.    P'r. 

Droit  et  avant— Right  and  forward.    Pr, 

Droit  et  loyal— Right  and  loyaL    Pr, 

SO  Drones  hive  not  with  me.    Mer,  of  Vtn,^  ii.  5. 

Drowsiness  shall  clothe  a  man  with  rags.  Bible, 

Drudgery  and  knowledge  are  of  kin,  /  And 
both  d«Kended  frx>m  one  parent  sin.  5*.  Butler. 

Drunkenness  is  the  vice  of  a  good  constitution 
or  of  a  bad  memory ;— of  a  constitution  so 
treacherously  good  than  it  never  bends  till 
it  breaks ;  or  of  a  memory  that  recollects 
the  pleasures  of  getting  intoxicated,  but  for- 
g^ets  the  pains  ofgetting  sober.    Cotton. 

Drunkenness  is  voluntary  madness,    Sen^ 

S6  Apv6f  ire(ro6<nit  vai  dy^p  |i;Xei^cu-.When  an 
oak  falls,  every  one  gathers  wood.    Afen, 

Dry  light  is  ever  the  best.  r.«.,  from  one  who,  as 
disinterested,  can  take  a  dispassionate  view  of  a 
matter.    Heracliius. 

Dry  shoes  won't  catch  fish.    Gael  Pr. 


Dnabos  sedere  sellis^To  sit  between  two  stools. 
Du  hist  am  Ende  was  du  hist— Thou  art  in  the 
end  what  thou  art.     Goethe* 

Dubitando  ad  veritatem  pervenimns — ^By  way  80 
of  doubting  we  arrive  at  the  truth.    Cic. 

Dubiam  salutem  qui  dat  afiBlctis,  ne^t— He 
who  offers  to  the  wretched  a  dubious  deliverance, 
denies  all  hope.    Sen. 

Ducats  are  clipped,  pennies  are  not     Gtr. 

Pr. 
Duce   et  auroice  —  Under    his  guidance  and 

auspices,    m. 

Duces  tecum — You  must  bring  with  you  (certain 
documents).    L. 

Duce  tempus  eget — ^The  time  calls  for  a  leader.  86 

Luceui. 
Du  choc  des  esprits  jaillissent  les  ^tincelles — 

When  great  spuits  clash,  sparks  fly  about.    Fr, 

Pr, 
Duds  ii^peninm,  res  /  Adversae  nudare  solent. 

celare  seomdse — Disasters  are  wont  to  reveal 

the  abilities  of  a  general,  good  fortune  to  conceal 

them.    Hor, 
Dudt  amor  patriae — The  love  of  country  leads 

me.    M. 
Du  cdt^  de  la  barbe  est  la  toute-pulssance— 

The  male  alone  has  been  appointed  to  bear  rule. 

Moliire, 
Ductor  dubitantitmi— A  guide  to  those  in  doubt.  40 

Ducunt  volentem  fata,  nolentem  trahunt— Fate 

leads  the  willing,  and  drags  the  unwilling.    Sen, 

from  Cleanthes. 
Du  fort  an  faible— On  an  average  (Jit,  from  the 

strong  to  the  weakX    Pr. 
Du  sdaubst  an  schiebea  tmd  du  wirst  geschoben 

—Thou  thinkest  thou  art  shoving  and  thou  art 

shoved.    Goethe, 

Du  gleichst  dem  Geist,  den  du  begreifst  /  Nicht 
mfr— Thou  art  like  to  the  spirit  which  thou  com- 
prehendest,  not  to  me.    Goethe. 

Du  hast  das  nlcht,  was  andre  haben,  /48 
Und  andem  mangeln  deine  Gabe;  /  Aus 
dieser  UnvoUkommenbeit  /  Entspringt  die 
Geselligkeit  —  Thou  hast  not  what  others 
have,  and  others  want  what  has  been  given 
thee ;  out  of  such  defect  springs  good-fellowship. 
Geilert, 

Du  hant  de  ces  pyramides  quarante  slides 
nous  contemplent— From  the  height  of  these 
pyramids  forty  centuries  look  down  on  us. 
Napoleon  to  hts  trooj^  in  Egypt, 

Dnlce  dommn — Sweet  home.    A  school  song. 

Dulce  est  desipere  in  loco — It  is  pleasant  to  play 
the  fool  {i.e.  relax)  sometimes,     nor. 

Dulce  est  miseris  sodos  habuisse  dolorls^-It 
is  a  comfort  to  the  wretched  to  have  companions 
in  misfortune. 

Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori— It  is  10 
sweet  and  glorious  to  die  for  one's  country.  Hor. 

Dulce  periculum— Sweet  danger.    M, 

Dnlce  sodslirinm  —  \  pleasant  assodation  of 
frienda. 

Duldbus  est  verbb  allldendus  am<w— Love  is 
to  be  w(»i  by  affectionate  words.    Pr. 

Duldqne  animos  novitate  tenebo— And  I  will 
hold  your  mind  captive  with  sweet  novelty. 
Ovid, 

Dulds  amor  patriae,  dnlce  videre  suos— Sweet  56 
is  the  love  of  country,  sweet  to  see  one's  kindred. 
Ovid, 
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Dnlcis  liidxpertis  coltofm  potontis  amid;  / 
Euertnt  nietuit~The  cultivmtion  of  friendship 
with  the  great  in  pleasant  to  the  inexperienced, 
but  be  who  baa  experienced  it  dreads  it.    Ntrr. 

DuU,  conceited  hashes,  /Confhse  their  brains 
in  college  classes ;  /  They  gajig  in  stirks, 
and  come  oot  asseSi  /  Plam  truth  to  speak. 

Dull  not  derice  by  coldness  and  delay.  Otketh^ 

ii.  3. 
Dumb  dogs  and  still  waters  are  dangerons. 

G*r.  Pr. 

5    DnmUe  winna  lee.   Se.  Pr, 

Dimib  jewels  often,  in  their  sOent  kind,  /  More 
than  <|uick  words  do  move  a  woman's  mind. 
Tlrm?  GenL  ofl'er,^  iii.  x. 

Dtiffl  deliberamas  <niando  Indplendnm  indpere 
iam  serum  est~while  we  are  deliberating  to 
begin,  the  time  to  begin  is  past.    Quinei. 

Dun, fata  fogimus,  fata  stulti  incurrimos — 
While  we  flee  from  our  fate,  we  lilce  fools  rush 
on  it.    BucMoMOH^ 

Dtmi  in  dubio  est  animus,  panlo  momento  hue 
nine  im|pellitur— While  the  mind  is  in  suspense, 
a  very  little  sways  it  one  way  or  other.     Ttr, 

10  Dam  lego,  assentior— Whilst  I  read,  I  assent. 
Cic, 

Dum  lo<}nor,  hora  ftigit^While  I  am  speaking, 
time  flies.     iHfid, 

Dnmmodo  morata  recte  venlat^  dotata  est 

satis — Provided  she  come  with  virtuous  prin- 
dples,  a  woman  brings  dowry  enough.    Plant. 
Dnmmodo  sit  dives,  barbams  ipse  placet— If 
he  be  only  rich,  a  very  barbanan  pleases  us. 
Ot'iiL 

Dnm  ne  ob  malefacta  peream,  parvi  ssstimo-* 
So  be  I  do  not  die  for  evilndoing,  I  care  little  for 
dying.     Plant. 

15  Dn  moment  qu'on  alme,  on  devlent  si  douz— 
From  the  moment  one  falls  in  love,  one  becomes 
sweet  in  the  temper.     MarntonteL 

Dum  se  bene  gesserit— So  long  as  his  behaviour 
is  good.    X. 

Dum^  singoll  pngnant,  imhrersi  vlncnntor — 
While  they  flght  separately,  the  whole  are  con- 
quered.    Tacit. 

Dum  spiro,  spero— While  I  breathe,  I  hope»    M. 

Dnm  tacent,  clamant— While  silent,  they  cry 

aloud,  f.A,  their  silence   bespeaks  discontenu 

Cic, 

to  Dn  musst  steigea  Oder  sinken,  /  Du  mnsst  herr- 
schen  und  gewinnen,  /  Oder  dienen  und  Ter* 
lierenW  Leiden  oder  triomphiren,  /  Amboss 
Oder  Hammer  sein — Thou  must  mount  up  or 
sink  down,^  must  rule  and  win  or  serve  and  lose, 
suffer  or  triumph,  be  anvil  or  hammer.  Goetht. 
Dnm  vires  annlque  sinant,  tolerate  labores :  / 
Jam  venlet  tadto  curva  senecta  pede— While 
your  strength  and  yeans  permit,  you  should  en- 
dure labour ;  bowed  old  age  will  soon  come  on 
with  silent  foot.     Ovid, 

Dnm  yitant  stnlti  vitia.  In  contrarU  enrrunt- 
While  fools  shun  one  set  of  faults,  they  run  into 
the  opposite  one.    H^r. 

Dnm  vivimns,  vivamns— While  we  live,  let  us 
live.    M. 

D'nne  vache  perdne,  c'est  qnelqne  chose  de 
reconvrer  la  queue— When  a  cow  is  lost,  it 
u  something  to  recover  the  tail.     Fr,  Pr. 
»  Dno  qunm  Csdnnt  idem  non  est  idem— When 
two  do  the  same  thing,  it  is  not  the  same.     Ter. 


Dnos  oni  seqnltar  lepores  nentrnm  capit'-He 
who  follows  two  hares  b  sure  to  catch  ndther. 
Pk 

Dopes  indeed  are  many ;  Imt  of  all  dopes  there 
b  none  so  fatallv  situated  as  he  who  lives  in 
undoe  terror  of  being  duped.    CariyU, 

Durante  benepladto— During  good  pleasure. 

Durante  vita-— During  life. 

Dura  pi  A  incodine  che  il  marteIlo~The  anvil  SO 
lasts  longer  than  the  hammer.     //.  Pr. 

Durate,  et  vosmet  rebus  servate  secnndis-* 
Be  patient,  and  preserve  yourself  for  better 
times.     Virg, 

Durch  Vemiinfteln  wlrd  Poesie  vertrieben/ 
Abtf  sie  mag  das  Vemnftige  Ueben— Poetry 
loves  what  is  true  in  reason,  but  is  scared  away 
(dispersed)  by  subtlety  in  reasoning.    Gttethe. 

Domm  et  dunui  non  fadtmt  mnmm— Hard 
and  hard  (t./.,  without  mortar)  do  not  make  a 
walL 

Dorum  1  Sed  levins  fit  patientia  /  Qnicqold 
coirlgere  est  ne£u— 'tis  hard!  But  that 
which  we  are  not  permitted  to  correct  is  ren- 
dered lighter  by  patience.    Har. 

Durum  tdnm  necessltas— Necessity  is  a  hardSf 
weapon.    Pr, 

Du  sollst  mit  dem  Tode  snftieden  aehi.  /  Wanmi 
machst  du  dir  das  Leben  zur  Pein? — llioo 
shouldst  make  pexux  {lit.  be  content)  with  death. 
Why  then  make  thy  life  a  torture  to  theef 
Goethe, 

Dusting,  darning,  drudging,  nothing  Is  great 
or  snmU,  /  Notfimg  is  mean  or  Irksome :  love 
will  hallow  It  aU.    Dr.  IVa/ter  Smith. 

Dust  long  outlasts  the  storied  stone.    Sjyron, 
Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  thoo  shalt  retnm. 
Bible, 

Du  sublime  an  ridicule  il  n'y  a  qu*un  pas^There  40 
is  but  one  step  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous. 
NaPolton, 

Dntchmen  must  have  wide  breeches.  Frit, 
Pr. 

Duties  are  but  coldly  performed  which  are  hot 
philosophically  fulfilled.    Mrs,  Jameson, 

Duties  are  onra ;  events  are  God's.    CeciL 

Doty  by  habit  is  to  pleasure  tum'd ;  /  He  is 
content  who  to  obey  has  leam'd.    Sir  /•:, 

Brydf^es. 

Dnt^  demands  the  parent's  voice  /  Shoidd  sane*  4S 
tify  the  daughter's  choice,  /  In  that  is  due 
obedience  shown ;  /  To  choose  belongs  to  her 
alone.    Moore. 

Duty,  especially  out  of  the  domain  of  love, 
is  the  veriest  slavery  in  the  world.  /.  G, 
HoUa$uU 

Duty  has  the  virtue  of  making  os  fieel  the 
reality  of  a  positive  world,  whOe  at  the 
same  time  it  detaches  us  from  it.    AmieL 

Duty  is  a  power  which  rises  with  us  in  the 
morning,  and  goes  to  bed  with  us  in  the 
evening.    Gladstone, 

Duty  is  the  demand  of  the  passfaig  hour. 
Goethe, 

Duty  scorns  prudence,  and  criticism  has  few  SO 
terrors  for  a  man  with  a  great  purpose, 
Disraeli, 

Duty— the  command  of  Heaven,  the  eldest  voice 
oTCod.    Kingsley, 

Dux  foemina  &cti~A  woman  the  leader  in  the 
deed.     Virg. 
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B. 
Bach  animal  oat  of  its  habitat  would  starve. 

Bach  chango  of  many-coloar'd  life  he  drew,  / 
Rxhanited  worlds,  and  then  imagined  new. 
JakMStm. 

Bach  creature  Is  only  a  modification  of  the 
other ;  the  likeness  m  them  is  more  than  the 
difference,  and  their  radical  law  is  one  and 
the  same.    Jimenon, 

Bach  creature  seeks  its  perfection  in  another. 
Luiker. 

S  Each  day  still  better  other's  happiness.  /  Until 
the  heayens,  envying  earth  s  good  hap,  / 
Add  an  immortal  title  to  year  crown.  Rich, 
Il.f  L  I. 

Bach  departed  friend  is  a  magnet  that  attracts 
OS  to  the  next  world,  and  ue  old  man  lives 
among  graves.    Jtau  Paul. 

Each  good  thought  or  action  moves  /  The  dark 
wond  nearer  to  the  snn,    WkiitUr^ 

Bach  heart  is  a  world.  Ton  find  all  within 
yourself  that  yon  find  without.  The  world 
that  surrounds  you  is  the  magic  glass  of  the 
world  within  you.    Lavattr. 

Each  human  heart  can  properly  exhibit  hot 
one  love,  if  even  one ;  uie  ^*  first  love,  which 
is  infinite,''  can  be  followed  by  no  second  like 
onto  it.    CafiyU. 

10  Each  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid,  /  The  mde 
fiore&thers  of  the  hamlet  sleep.    Grmy. 
Each  man  begins  the  world  afresh,  and  the 
last  man  repeats  the  blunders  of  the  first. 
AtmeL 

Bach  man  can  learn  something  from  his  neigh- 
bour :  at  least  he  can  learn  to  have  patience 
with  hin»— to  live  and  let  Uve.    KingsUy. 

Each  man  has  his  fortune  in  his  own  hands, 
as  the  artist  has  a  piece  of  rude  matter, 
wliich  he  is  to  fashion  into  a  certain  shape. 
Goetfu, 

Bach  man  has  his  own  vocation ;  his  talent  is 
his  call.  There  is  one  direction  in  wliich  all 
space  is  open  to  him.    HmtftoH, 

16  Each  man  sees  over  his  own  experience  a 
certain  stain  of  error,  whilst  that  of  other 
men  looks  fair  and  ideal.    Bmerton, 

Each  man's  chimney  is  his  golden  milestone, 
is  tlie  central  point  from  wnich  he  measures 
every  distance  through  the  gatewajrs  of  the 
world  around  him.    LongfelGm, 

Bach  mind  has  its  own  method.  A  true  matt 
never  acquires  after  college  rules.   EtHtrtotu 

Bach  must  stand  on  his  glass  tiipod,  if  he 
would  keep  liis  electricity.    Emerson, 

Bach  one  of  us  here,  let  the  world  go  how  it 
will,  and  be  victorious  or  not  victorious,  has 
he  not  a  life  of  his  own  to  lead  ?  Carfyie, 
fOBach  particle  of  matter  is  an  immensity,  each 
leaf  a  worid,  each  hisect  an  inexplicable 
compendium.    Lavaier. 

Bach  plant  has  its  parasite,  and  each  created 

thing  its  lover  and  poet.    Entfrson, 
Bach  present  joy  or  sorrow  seems  the  chief. 

Bach  tfai  at  heart  is  Deicide.  AfUfrty  de  Vert 
{Jtkt  y»ungef\. 


Bach  substance  of  a  grief  hath  twenty 
shadows,  /  Which  show  like  grief  itself,  but 
are  not  so ;  /  For  sorrow's  eye,  glased  with 
blinding  tears,  /  Divides  one  thing  entire  to 
many  objects.    Rich.  11.^  iL  2. 

Each  thing.is  a  hali^  and  suggests  another  thing  25 
to  make  it  whole ;  as  spirit,  matter ;  man, 
woman ;  odd,  even ;  subjective,  objective ;  in, 
out ;  motion,  rest ;  yea,  nay.    Emerson, 

Each  thing  lives  according  to  its  kind ;  the 
heart  by  love,  the  intellect  bv  truth,  the 
higher  nature  of  man  by  intimate  com- 
munion with  God.    Chapin, 

Bach  year  one  vicious  habit  rooted  out,  in 
tune  might  make  the  worst  man  good.  Ben. 
Franhlin. 

Ba  fama  vagatur— That  report  h  in  drculation. 
Eaeies  flv  alone;  they  are  but  sheep  that 
always  herd  t<^ether.    Sir  P.  Sidney, 

Eamus  quo  ducit  gula— Let  us  go  where  our  SO 
appetite  prompts  us.     Virfr, 

Early  and  provident  fear  is  the  mother  of 
safety.    Burke. 

Early  birds  catch  the  worms.    Sc  Pr, 

Early,  bright,  transient,  chaste,  as  morning 

dew,  /  She  sparkled,  was  exhaled,  and  went 

to  heaven.    Youttg, 

Early  master  soon  knave  (servant^    Sc  Pr. 
Early  start  makes  easy  stages.    Amer»  Pr.      85 
Early  to  bed  and  early  to  risoi  makes  a  man 

healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise.    Pr. 
Earn  well  the  thrifty  months,  nor  wed  /  Raw 

Haste,  half-sister  to  Delay.     Tennyson. 
Earnest  and  sport  go  well  together.   Dan.  Pr. 
Earnestness  alone  makes  life  eternity.   Goethe. 
Earnestness  in  life,  even  when  carried  to  an  40 

extreme,  Is  something  very  noble  and  great. 

W.  V.  Humboldt. 

Earnestness  is  a  qtiality  as  old  as  the  heart  of 
man.    G.  Gilfillan. 

Earnestness  is  enthusiasm  tempered  by  reason. 
Pascal. 

Earnestness  is  the  cause  of  patience :  it  ^ves  en- 
durance, overcomes  pain,  strengthens  weak- 
ness,  braves  dangers,  sustains  hope,  makes 
lii^t  of  difficulties,  and  lessens  the  sense  of 
weariness  in  overcoming  them.    Bovee. 

Earnestness  is  the  devotion  of  all  the  faculties. 
Bovee. 

Earth  changes,  but  thy  soul  and  God  stand  45 
sure.    Browning. 

Barth  felt  the  wound;  and  Nature  from  her 
seat,  /  Sighing  through  all  her  work,  gave 
dgn  of  woe  /  That  all  was  lost    Milton. 

Earth  has  scarcely  an  acre  that  does  not  re- 
mind us  of  actions  that  have  long  preceded 
our  own,  and  its  clustering  tombstones  loom 
up  like  reefs  of  the  eternal  shore^  to  show  us 
where  so  many  human  barks  have  struck 
and  gone  down.    Chapin, 

Earth  hath  no  sorrow  that  heaven  cannot  heal. 

Moore. 
Earth  hath  nothing  more    tender   than    a 

woman's  heart  when  it  is  the  abode  of  piety. 

Luther. 

Earth  Is  here  (in  Australia)  so  kind,  just  tickle  60 
her  with  a  hoe  and  she  laughs  with  a  harvest. 
Douglas  Jerrold. 

Earthly  pride  is  like  a  passing  flower,  that 
springs  to  fall  and  blossoms  but  to  die. 
Kirke  White. 
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Baith,   sea,   num,    are  all  in  each. 

Gabriel  Kouttti, 
Earth,  that's  Nature's  mother,  is  her  tomb. 

Rom.  and  Jul.^  ii.  3. 
Earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust,  in 

sure  and  certain  hope  of  the  Resurrection. 

Burial  Service* 
Earth,  tuniins:  from  the  sun,  bringrs  night  to 

man.     Voun^, 
5  Earth  with  her  thousand  voices  praises  God. 

Coleridge, 

Earth's  crammed  with  heaven,  /  And  every 
common  bush  afire  with  God.    Leigh. 

Earth's  noblest  thingr,  a  woman  perfected. 
LinvelL 

Ease  and  honour  are  seldom  bed-fellows. 
Sc.  Pr. 

Ea  sola  volnptas  /  Solamenque  mail— That  was 
his  sole  delight  and  solace  in  bis  woe.     Virg, 
10  East  and  west,  home  (hame)  is  best.   Eng.  a»td 
Sc,  Pr. 

Ea  sub  oculis  posita  negfligimus ;  proximorum 
incuriosi,  longin^ua  sectamur— We  disregard 
the  things  which  he  under  our  eyes ;  indifferent 
to  what  IS  close  at  hand,  we  inquire  after  things 
that  are  far  away.     Pliny. 

Easy-crying  widows  take  new  husbands 
soonest;  there's  nothing-  like  wet  weather 
for  transplanting.    Holmes, 

Easy  writing's  curst  hard  reading.    Sheridtut, 

Eat  at  your  own  table  as  you  would  eat  at  the 
table  of  the  king.    Confucius. 

IS  Eat  at  your  pleasure,  drink  in  measure.    Pr, 

Eating  little  and  speaking  little  can  never  do 
harm.    Pr, 

Eating  the  bitter  bread  of  banishment.    Rich, 

mm  ▼»• 

//.,  Ul.  I. 

Eat  in  measure  and  defy  the  doctor.    Sc.  Pr. 

Eat  to  please  thyself,  but   dress  to   please 
others.    Ben.  Franklin. 
SO  Eat-weel's  drink-weei's  brither.    Sc,  Pr, 
Eat  what  jrou  like,  but  pocket  nothing.    Pr, 

Eau  b^nite  de  cour— False  promises  {lit.  holy 
water  of  the  courtX    Fr. 

Eau  sucr^e — Sugared  water.    Fr, 

'Eai/rdy     Tiiuapovfi€¥Qi  —  The     self-tormentor. 
Menandtr, 
86  Ebbe  il  migliore  /  De*  miei  giomi  la  patria— The 
best  of  my  days  I  devoted  to  my  country.     //. 

E  hello  predicare  11  digiuno  a  corpo  pieno— It  is 
easy  to  preach  fasting  with  a  full  oelly.     //.  Pr. 

Eben  die  ansgezeichnetsten  Menschen  bednr- 
fen  der  RdJgion  am  meisten,  well  sie  die 
engen  Grensen  unseres  menschlichen  Ver- 
standes  am  liebhaftesten  empfinden— It  is 
ju»t  the  most  eminent  men  that  need  religion 
most,  because  they  feel  most  keenly  the  narrow 
limits  of  our  human  understanding.     CdlvSs. 

Eben  wo  Begriffe  fehlen,  /  Da  stellt  ein  Wort 
arur  rechten  Zeit  sich  ein— It  is  just  where  ideas 
fail  that  a  word  comes  most  opportunely  to  the 
rescue.    Goethe. 

E  buon  comprare  quando  un  altro  vuol  vendere 
— It  is  well  to  buy  when  another  wishes  to  sell. 
//.  Pr. 

SO  Ecce  homo— Behold  the  man  1    Pontius  Pilate, 

Bcce  iterum  Crispinus  1— Another  Crispinus,  by 
Jove  I  (a  profligate  at  the  court  of  Domitianji 
Juv. 


Eccentricity  has  always  abounded  when  and 
where  strength  of  character  has  abounded ; 
and  the  amount  of  eccentricity  in  a  society 
has  been  proportional  to  the  amount  of 
genius,  mentsl  vigour,  and  moral  courage  it 
contained.  That  so  few  now  dare  to  be 
eccentric,  marks  the  chief  danger  of  the 
time.    J,S,MilL 

Eccentricity  is  sometimes  foimd  connected 
with  genius,  but  it  does  not  coalesce  with 
true  wisdom.   Jay, 

Ecce  signum— Here  b  the  prooC 

Eccovi  Fuom  ch'  h  stato  all'  Inferno— See,  there's  SS 
the  man  that  has  been  in  helL    It,    {.Said  0J 
Dante  by  the  people  0/  Verona^ 

Echoes  we:  Ustenl  /  We  cannot  stay,  /  As 
dewdrops  glisten, /Then  fade  away.   Shelley, 

Echo  is  the  voice  of  a  reflection  in  a  mirror. 
Hetwthome, 

"Os  x*  9T€pof  fukp  K€6$€t  M  i^picuf,  dXXo  de 

/SdiVt — Hateful  to  me  as  the  f;ates  of  Hades  is 
he  who  conceals  one  thing  in  hxs  mind  and  uttcn 
another*    /f^m, 

'Ex^pwy  ASwpa  dQpa — ^An  enemy's  gifts  are  no 

gifts.    Soph, 
Edairdssement— The  clearing  up  of  a  thing.  Fr,  40 
Eclat  de  rire— A  burst  of  laughter.    Fr. 


B  coelo  descendit  yytaSi  ctavrbif—TTom  heaven 
came  down  the  precept,  "  Know  thyself."    /uv. 

Economy  does  not  consist  in  the  reckless  re- 
duction of  estimates ;  on  the  contrary,  such  a 
course  almost  necessarily  tends  to  increased 
expenditure.  There  can  be  no  economy 
where  there  is  no  efficiency.    Disraeli. 

Economy  is  an  excellent  lure  to  betray  people 
into  expense.    ZimmermoMu, 

Economy  is  half  the  battle  of  life ;  it  is  not  so  4S 
hard  to  earn  money  as  to  spend  it.  Spurgeon, 

Economy  is  the  parent  of  integrity,  of  liberty, 
and  or  ease,  and  the  beauteous  sister  of 
temperance,  of  cheerfulness,  and  health. 
Johnson, 

Economy  no  more  means  saving  monev  than 
it  means  spending  money*  It  means  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  house,  its  stewardship; 
spending  or  saving,  that  is,  whether  money 
or  time,  or  anything  ^^s/t^  to  the  best  possible 
advantage.    Rusktn. 

E  contra — On  the  other  hand. 

E  contrario — On  the  contrary. 

Ecorcher  I'anguille  par  la  queue—To  begin  at  SO 
the  wrong  end  {Jit,  to  skin  an  eel  from  the  tailX 
Fr. 

Ecrasons  Tinfame — Let  us  crush  the  abomination, 
f.^.,  superstition.     Voltaire. 

Edel  ist,  der  edel  thut— Noble  is  that  noble  docs. 

Ger.  Pr, 
Edel  macht  das  Gemuth,  nicht  das  Geblut — 

It  is  the  mind,  not  the  blood,  that  ennobles. 

Ger.  Pr. 

Edel  sei  der  Mensch  /  Hulfreich  und  gut  /  Denn 
das  aUehi  /  Unterscheidet  ihn  /Von  alien 
Wesen  /  Die  wir  kennen — Be  man  noUe,  h^p- 
ful,  and  good  ;^  for  that  alone  distinguishes  hiia 
from  all  the  beings  we  know.    Goethe, 

Edition  de  luxe — A  splendid  and  cj^tensive  edi*  Sf 

tion  of  a  book.     Fr. 

Editiones  exptir^aUe— Editions  with  objection- 
able passages  eliminated. 
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Editio  princeps — The  original  edition. 

Edo»  ef^o  ego  sum — I  eat,  therefore  I  am. 
AfomkiMk  Pr. 

Hdncatcd  persons  should  share  their  thouffhts 
with  the  noediicated,  and  take  also  a  certain 
part  in  their  labours.    Ruskin, 

Educate  men  without  reUgion,  and  yon  make 
them  hot  clever  derils.    IVtiiiMglott, 

%  Edocatk>n  alone  can  conduct  us  to  that  enjoy- 
ment which  is  at  once  best  in  quality  and 
•-^■****  in  quantity.    H.  Marm, 

Education  begins  its  work  with  the  first  breath 
ofthechikL    JeanPauL 

Education  begins  the  gentleman,  but  reading, 
good  company,  and  reflection  must  finish 
him.    Locke. 

Education  commences  at  the  mother's  knee, 
and  erery  word  spoken  within  the  hearing 
of  little  children  tends  towards  the  forma> 
tion  of  character.    H,  Ballon, 

Education  does  not  mean  teaching  people  to 
know  what  they  do  not  know ;  tt  means 
teaching  them  to  behave  as  they  do  not 
behave.  RuMn, 
10  Education  gives  fecuncUty  of  thought,  copious- 
ness of  illnstration,  quickness,  vigour,  fancy, 
words,  images,  and  illustrations ;  Tt  decorates 
every  common  thing,  and  gives  the  power  of 
trifling  without  being  nniUgnified  ana  absurd. 
Sydney  Smith, 

Education,  however  indispensable  in  a  culti- 
vated age,  produces  nothing  on  the  side  of 
genius.  Where  education  ends,  genius  often 
begins.    Isaac  DUmeli. 

Education  is  a  better  safeguard  of  liberty  than 
a  standing  army.    E,  Everett, 


Education  is  generally  the  worse  in  proportion 
to  the  wealth 
D,  Swift, 


and  grandeur  of  the  parents. 


Education  is  only  like  good  culture ;  it  changes 
the  sise,  but  not  the  sort,     Ward  Beecher, 
IS  Education  b  only  second  to  nature.    H*  Bu»k- 
nelL 

Education  is  our  only  political  safety.  Outside 
of  this  ark  all  is  deluge.    //.  Mann, 

Education  is  the  apprenticeship  of  life.     Will- 

ttUfti, 

Education  is  the  constraining  and  directii^  of 
youth  towards  that  right  reason  which  the 
law  affirms,  and  which  the  experience  of  the 
best  of  our  elders  has  sanctioned  as  truly 
great    Plato, 

Education  is  the  only  interest  worthy  the  deep, 
controlling  amdel^  of  the  thoughtihl  man. 
Wemiell  Phillips, 

SO  Education  is  the  leading  human  souls  to  what 
is  best,  and  making  what  is  best  of  them. 
The  training  which  makes  men  happiest  in 
themselves  also  makes  them  most  serviceable 
to  others.    Ruskim. 

Education  may  work  wonders  as  well  in  warp- 
ing the  genius  of  individuals  as  in  seconding 
it.    A,  B,  Alc4>tt. 

Education  of  youth  is  not  a  bow  for  every  man 
to  shoot  in  that  counts  himself  a  teacher, 
but  will  require  sinews  almost  equal  to  those 
which  Homer  gave  Uljruas-    lynton. 

Education  ought,  as  a  first  principle,  to  stimu- 
late the  wilTto  activity.    Zachariae, 

Education  should  be  as  broad  as  man.    Emer- 


*H   ^Kiirra  1^  f|6«rra— Either  the  least  or  the  86 

pleasantest. 
Een  diamant  van  eene  dochter  wordt  een  glas 

van  eene  vrouw— A  diamond  of  a  daughter 

becomes  a  glass  of  a  wife.    Dut.  Pr, 

Een  dief  maakt  gelegenheid— A  thief  makes  op< 
portunity.    Dut.  Pr, 

E'en  from  the  tomb  the  voice  of  Nature  cries,  / 
E'en  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires. 
Cray, 

Een  hond  aan  een  been  kent  geene  vrienden 
— ^A  dog  with  a  bone  knows  no  friends.  Dut, 
Pr. 

Een  kleine  pot  wordt  haast  heet— A  little  pot  80 
becomes  soon  hot.    Dut.  Pr, 

Eenmaal  is  geen  gewoonte — Once  is  no  custom. 
DtU.  Pr, 

Een  once  geduld  b  meer  dan  een  pond  vers- 
tand — One  ounce  of  patience  is  worth  more  than 
a  pound  of  brains.    Dut.  Pr, 

E'en  though  vanquished  he  could  argue  still. 
Goldsmith. 

il  e^dcufiofla  riav  avrdpx'^v  itrrt — Happiness  is 
theirs  who  are  sufficient  for  themselves.    Arist, 
Effloresco— I  flourish.    M.  88 

Effodiimturopes,  irritamentamalorum— Riches 
the  incentives  to  evil,  are  dug  out  of  the  earth. 
Omd, 

Efforts,  to  be  permanently  useful,  must  be 
uniformly  joyous,— a  spirit  all  sunshine,— 
graceftd  from  vety  glaoness,— beaotifol  be- 
cause bright,    Carlyle. 

Efihgit  mortem,  quisquis  contempserit :  timi- 
dissimum  quemque  conseqtiitur — ^Whoso  de- 
spises death  escapes  it,  while  it  overtxdces  him 
who  is  afraid  of  it.     Curt. 

E  flamms  dbum  petere— To  live  by  desperate 
means  {lit.  to  seek  food  from  the  flames^     Pr. 

Efter  en  god  Avler  kommer  en  god  Oder— 40 

After  an  earner  comes  a  waster.    Dan.  Pr, 

Eftsoons  they  beard  a  most  melodious  sound. 
Spenser, 

E  fungis  natl  homines— Upstarts  {Jit,  men  bom 
of  mushrooms). 

Esrad  1  I  think  the  interpreter  is  the  hardest  to 
Be  understood  of  the  two.    Sheridaa, 

ij  yitp  <pA<rii  fiipaiWy  o^  rd  xP^/^^c^ — It  is 
only  the  character  of  a  man,  not  nis  wealth,  that 
is  stable.    Arist, 

E^en  Ame  er  Guld  vaerd— A  hearth  of  one's  own  48 
IS  worth  gold.    Dan.  Pr. 

Eggs  and  oaths  are  easily  broken.    Daa.  Pr. 

Eggs  of  an  hour,  bread  of  a  day,  wine  of  a 

year,  but  a  friend  of  thirty  years  is  best. 

//.  Pr, 

E77lJa*  wdpa  8' Any — Be  security,  and  mischief 
is  nigh.     Tholes. 

Effli  ha  fatto  il  male,  ed  io  mi  porto  la  pena— 
He  has  done  the  mischief,  and  I  pay  the  penalty. 
//.  Pr. 

Egli  vende  I'nccello  in  su  la  frasca— He  sells  the  80 
bird  on  the  branch.    //.  Pr. 

Effli  venderebbe  sino  alia  sua  parte  del  sole— 
He  would  sell  even  his  share  in  the  sun.    //.  Pr. 

*H  yXbMT^*  6/HitfJLOx\  ^  ^  ^ph"  dn&Aiorot— My 
tongue  has  sworn,  but  my  mind  b  unsworn. 
Eurip, 

Eflfo  apros  ocddo,  alter  fruitur  pulpamento— I 
kill  the  boan,  another  enjoys  thev  flesh.    Pr, 
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Bffo  de  cas«o  loqnor.  tu  de  creta  respoodes— 

while  I  talk  to  you  of  cheese^  you  Ulk  to  mc  of 

cbalk.     £rasm$ts. 
Bffo  ero  post  prindpla— I  will  get  oat  of  liarra't 

way  {/it.  I  will  keep  behind  the  first  raoky    7Vr. 
Ego  et  rex  meus— I  and  my  king.    Cardinal 

Woisey. 
Ego  hoc  feci— That  was  my  doing. 
5  Egoism  is  the  source  and  summaz^  of  all  faults 

and  miseries  whatsoever.    CarfyU. 

Ego  meorum  solus  sum  meus— I  am  myself  the 
only  friend  I  have.     Ter. 

Ego  nee  stadium  sine  diylte  rena,  /  Nee  rude 
quid  prosit  video  ingenitmi— I  lee  not  what 
good  can  come  from  study  without  a  rich  vein  of 
genius,  or  from  genius  untrained  by  art      Hor, 

Ego  primam  toUo,  nomlnor  quoniam  Leo— I 
carry  off  the  first  share  because  my  name  is  Lion. 
Phcedr,  in  the  fabU  of  iht  lum  a-kuHting  with 
weaker  com^anitms. 

Ego,  si  Iwnam  famam  mihi  serrasso,  sat  ero 
dives — If  I  keep  my  good  character,  I  &hall  be 
rich  enough.  Plant, 
10  Ego  spem  pretio  non  emo— I  do  not  purchase 
hope  with  money,  i.e. ,  I  do  not  spend  my  retources 
upon  vain  hopes.     7Vr. 

Ego  sum,  ergo  omnia  sunt— I  am,  and  therefore 

all  things  are. 
Ego  simi  rex  Romanus  et  supra  grammaticam 

— I  am  king  of  the  Romans,  kbA  «ibove  grammar. 

Tht  Entperor  iOgismund  at   the   CffnmcU  qf 

Constance. 
Egotism  erects  its  centre  in  itself;  love  places 

it  out  of  itself  in  the  axis  of  the  universal 

whole.    Schiller, 

Egotism  is  the  tongue  of  vanity.    Ckaw/ort, 
16  Egotists  are  the  pest  of  society.    Emerton. 

Egotists  cannot  converse ;  they  talk  to  them- 
selves only.    A.  B.  AUotL 

Egregii  mortalem,  altiqne  silenti— A  being  of 
extraordinary  and  profound  silence.     Hor. 

Eher  schatset  man  das  Gute  /  Nicht,  als  bis 
man  es  verlor — We  do  not  learn  to  value  our 
blessings  till  we  have  lost  them.    Herder* 

Ehestand,  Wehestand— State  of  wedlock,  state  of 
sorrow.  Cer.  /*/-. 
to  Ehen  1  fu^aces,  Posthume,  Posthume,  /  Labun- 
tur  anni,  necbietas  moram  /  Rugis  et  instanti 
senectas  /  A£feret,  indomlt»que  morti— Alas  I 
Posthumus,  our  years  glide  fleetly  away,  nor  can 
piety  stay  wrinkles  and  advancing  age  and  un> 
vanquished  death.     Hor. 

Ehen  1  quam  brevibns  pereunt  ingentia  causis  I 
—  Alas  1  what  trifling  causes  often  wreck  the 
vastest  enterprises.     Claud. 

Ehren  und  Leben  /Kann  Niemandsuruck  geben 

— No  man  can  give  back  honour  and  life    Cer.  J'r. 

Ehret  die  Frauenl  Sie  flechten  und  weben/ 
Himmlische  Rosen  ins  irdische  Leben  — 
Honour  to  the  women  1  they  plait  and  weave 
ro»es  of  heaven  for  the  life  of  earth.    Schiller. 

Ehret  die  Frauenl  Sie  stricken  und  weben/ 
WoUene  Striimpfe  ftirs  frostip^e  Leben— 
Honour  to  the  women  \  they  knit  and  weave 
worsted  stockings  for  our  frosty  life.    Volksivitz, 

SSEhrlich    wiihrt    am   langsten— Honesty    la&u 
longesu    Ger.  Pr, 

aMaprdvft— Ifany  man  hopes  that  hisdeed^k  will 
pa.sh  unobactved  by  the  Deity,  h«  is  nu»lakeo. 
Pindar, 


Eident  (diligent)  youth  makes  easy  age.  Sc.  Pr. 

Eifersucbt  ist  eine  Leldeoschaft,  die  mit  Eilier 
sucht  was  Leiden  schafit— jealousy  u  a  pas- 
sion which  seeks  with  seal  what  yields  only 
misery.    Sckleiermacher. 

Eigenliebe  macht  die  Angea  trnbe— SelMove 
clouds  the  eyes.    Ger.  Pr. 

**Ei  ist  Ei."  sagte  der  KOster,  aber  er  nahmSO 
das  Gans  Ei— "An  egg  is  an  eggi"  said  the 
sexton,  but  he  took  the  goose-egg.    Ger*  Pr, 

Eild  and  poortith  are  ill  to  thole,  «'.# ,  age  and 

poverty  are  hard  to  bear,    Sc.  Pr* 

EUd  should  hae  honour,  n/.,  old  people  should. 
Sc,  Pr. 

Eile  mit  Weile— Haste  with  leisure.    G^r.  Pr. 

Ein  alter  Fnchs  Uaft  nicht  zom  xweitett  Mai 
ia's  Gam— An  old  fox  does  not  run  into  the  snare 
a  second  time.    Ger.  Pr. 

Ein   Arzt  darf  auch  dem  Peind  sich,  nicht  M 
entziehen — A  physician  may  not  turn  his  back 
even  on  an  enemy.    Gutnkow. 

Ein  AugenbUck,  gelebt  hn  PanuUese.  /  Wlrd 
nicht  zu  theuer  mit  dem  Tod  gebnsst— A 
moment  lived  in  paradise  is  not  purchased  too 
deariy  at  the  ransom  of  death.    Schiller. 

Einbildungskraft  wird  nor  durch  Kunst.  be- 
sonders  durch  Poesie  geregelt  Es  ist  nichts 
fiirchterlicher  als  Einbi!aan|!ekraft  ohne 
Geschmack— Power  of  imagination  is  reculated 
onlv  by  art,  especially  by  poetry.  ^  There  is 
nothing  more  frightful  than  imaginative  faculty 
without  taste.    Goethe, 

Einblasereien  sind  der  Teufels  Redeknnst— 
losinuations  are  the  devil's  rhetoric.    Goethe, 

Ein  Diadem  eikampfen  ist  gross;  es  weg- 
werfen  ist  gottlich— To  gain  a  crown  by  fighting 
for  it  is  great ;  to  reject  it  is  divine.    Schiller. 

Ein  Ding  ist  nicht  bos,  wenn  man  es  gntiO 
versteht — A  thing  is  not  bad  if  we  uodersiand 
it  wclL    Ger.  Pr. 

Eine  Bresche  ist  jeder  Tag,  /  Die  viele 
Menschen  erstflrmen ;  /  Wer  da  anch  fallen 
mag,  /  Die  Todten  sich  niemals  thiirmen— 
Every  day  in  a  rampart  breach  whidi  many  mea 
are  storminE  ^  fall  m  it  who  may,  no  pile  b  form* 
ing  of  the  suuru    Goethe. 

Ein  edler  Mann  wird  durch  ein  gutes  Wort  / 
Der  Frauen  weit  geftihrt— A  noble  man  b  led 
a  long  way  by  a  good  word  from  women.   Goethe. 

Ein  edler  Mensch  zieht  edle  Menschen  an  / 
Und  weiss  sie  fest  xu  halten— A  noble  man 
attracts  noble  men,  and  knows  how  to  hold  them 
fasL    Goethe. 

Ein  edles  Beispiel  macht  die  schweren  Thaten 
leicht  -A  noble  example  makes  difficult  enter, 
prises  easy.     Goethe. 

Eine   grosse   Bpoche   hat   das  Jahrhundert  46 
geboren ;  /  Aber  der  grosse  Moment  findet 
ein  kleines  Geschlecht — The  century  has  given 
birth  to  a  great  epoch,  but  it  is  a  small  race  the 
great  moment  appeals  to.    Schiller, 

Eine  Hiilfte  der  Welt  verlacht  die  andere— 
One  half  of  the  world  laughs  at  the  other  half. 
Crer.  Pr. 

Eine  Handvoll  Gewalt  ist  besser  als  SackvoU 
Recht— A  handful  of  might  is  better  than  a 
sackful  of  right.     Cer.  Pr. 

Bin  oigon  Herd,  ein  braves  Weib.  sind  Gold 
und  Perien  worth — A  hearth  of  one's  own  and 
a  good  wife  arc  as  good  as  gold  and  pearls. 
Ger,  Pr, 
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Binen  Waha  ▼erUeran  macht  weUer  ab  eine 
WmhrlMit  findea — Getting  rid  of  a  delusion 
makes  us  wiser  than  getting  bold  of  a  truth. 
BOrmc 

Einer  kaatt  redet  uad  Siebea  kSnnan  siiwen 
— One  can  speak  and  seven  can  sing.     Ger.  Pr. 

Eiaer  neoan  Wahrheit  aichts  fet  achadlicher 
als  ein  altar  Intnm^Noihing  is  DX>re  harmful 
to  a  new  truth  than  an  old  error.    CotHu, 

Biae  Rose  grebcochen,  ehe  der  Sturm  tie  ent- 
blattert — ^A  rose  broken  ere  the  storm  stripped  its 
petals.     LesuHg, 

ft  Eine  gchone  Menschapseele  findcn  /  1st  Gawinn 
— It  is  a  true  gain  to  &nd  a  beautiftd  human  souL 
HtrtUr, 

Bin  Eael  schimpft  den  andem  Lanipohr— One 
ass  nicknames  another  Loogears.    Ger,  Pr, 

Biaea  schickt  sach  nicht  iiir  Ane  I  /  Sehe  jedar 
wie  er's  treibe,  /  Seha  jeder  wo  er  bleibe,  / 
Und  wer  ateht,  dass  er  nicht  faUe— One  thing 
does  not  suit  every  one  \  let  each  man  see  how  he 
gets  on.  where  his  limits  are ;  and  let  him  that 
standetn  take  heed  lest  he  faU.    Goethe, 

Bin  Feind  ist  xa  viel,  nnd  hundert  Preunde 
atnd  an  wenig^— One  foe  is  too  many,  a  hundred 
friends  are  too  few.     Ger,  Pr, 

Bin  fester  Blick,  ein  hoher  Mnt,  /  Die  sind  au 
alien  Zeiten  gut— A  steady  eye  and  a  lofty  mind 
are  at  all  times  good.  Btchttein, 
10  Bin  seistreich  aufgeschlossenes  Wort  (  Wbrkt 
am  die  Ewig^keit.  The  influence  of  a  spiritually 
elucidated  (or  embodied)  word  is  eternal.    Goethe. 

Bingestandene  UebereUung;  ist  oft  lehrrelcher, 
ala  kalte  iiberdachte  Unfehlbarkeit— A  con* 
fessed  precipitancy  is  often  more  instructive  than 
a  coldly  considered  certainty.    Lessing, 

Bin  Gift,  welches  nicht  gleich  wirkt,  ist  darum 
kein  minder  ^elahrfichea  dfty-A  poison  which 
does  not  take  immediate  effect  is  therefore  none 
th«  lea  a  dangerous  poison.    Lessmg, 

Bin  Gott  ist,  ein  heiUger  VHUe  lebt,  /  Wie 
ancfa  der  menschliche  wanke :  /  Hoch  iiber 
der  Zeit  und  dem  Ranme  went  /  Lebendie 
der  bochste  Gedaake— A  god  is,  a  holv  will 
livesj  however  man's  will  may  waver ;  high  over 
all  time  and  space  the  highest  thought  weaves 
itself  everywhere  into  life's  web.    SckilUr, 

Bin  jrresser  Feliler ;  dass  man  sich  mehr  diinkt 
ab  man  ist,  und  sich  wenlg:er  schatzt,  als 
man  werth  ist— It  b  a  grreat  mistake  for  people 
to  think  themselves  more  than  they  are,  and 
to  value  themselves  less  than  they  are  worth. 
G'*etke, 

liBin  Hera  das  sich  mit  Sorgren  quiilt  /  Hat 
aelten  frohe  Stnnden— A  heart  which  tortures 
itself  with  care  has  seldom  hours  of  gladness. 
O  id  Ger.  Song, 

Bni  jeder  ist  sich  selbst  der  gr6sste  Peind— 
Every  one  is  his  own  greatest  enemy.    Sche/er, 

Bin  jeder  lebt's,  nicht  vielen  isfs  bekannt— 
Though  every  one  lives  it  (life),  it  b  not  to  many 
that  it  b  known.    Goethe, 

Bin  jeder  lernet  nur,  was  er  lemeu  kann:  / 
Doch  der  den  Aagenblick  ergreift,  /  Das  ist 
der  rechte  Mann— Each  one  learns  only  what 
be  can ;  yet  he  who  seizes  the  passing  moment 
is  the  proper  man.    GocUu, 

Bin  jedcf  Wechsel  schreckt  den  Gliicklicben-- 
Every  change  !;»  a  cause  of  uneasiness  to  the 
favoimd  of  fcKtune.    SckilUr, 

SO  Bin  Komodiant  konnt*  einen  Pfarren  lehren— 
A  filayacloi  night  inklruct  a  porhoo.    Gottke* 


Ein  Krana  ist  ^ar  viel  leicbter  binden  /  Ala 
ihm  ein  wiirdi^  Haupt  zu  finden— It  U  very 
much  easier  to  bind  a  wreath  than  to  find  a  head 
worthy  to  wear  it.    Goethe. 

Ein  langes  Hoffen  ist  susser^  als  ein  koraes 
Ueberraschen— A  long  hope  is  sweeter  than  a 
short  surprise.    Jean  PauL 

Ein  leerer  Sack  steht  nicht  aulirecht— An  empty 
sack  does  not  stand  upright.    Ger.  Pr. 

Bin  machtisrer  Vermittler  ist  der  Tod—Death 
b  a  powerful  reconciler.    Schiller, 

Binmal  gerettet,  ist's  fiir  taaaend  Male— To  S5 
be  savd  once  b  to  be  saved  a  thousand  times. 
Goethe, 

Bin  Mann  der  recht  an  wirkan  denkt  /  Mtiaa 
anf  das  beste  Werkaeng:  halten— A  man  who 
intends  to  work  righUy  must  select  the  most 
effective  instrument.    GoeUu. 

Ein  Mann,  ein  Wort ;  ein  Wort,  ein  Mann-«A 
man,  a  word ;  a  word,  a  man.    Ger,  Pr. 

Ein  Mensch  ohne  Verstand  ist  aucb  ein  Mensch 
ohne  WQle-^A  man  without  understanding  is 
also  a  man  without  will  or  purpose,    Feuerback, 

Ein  MOhlstein  wird  nicht  moosig— A  millstone 
does  not  become  covered  with  mobS.    Ger.  Pr. 

Ein  niedrer  Sinn  ist  stcda  im  Gliick,  im  Leid  80 
bescheidanj  /  Bescheiden  ist  im  Gluck  ein 
edler,  stols  im  Leiden — A  vulaar  mind  is  proud 
in^  prosperity  and  humble  in  adversity  \  a  noble 
mind  b  humble  in  prosperity  ajod  proud  m  adver- 
sity.   RUckert, 

Ein  *'Nimm  bin"  ist  besser  als  aehn  «*Helf 
Gott"— One  "Take  thb"  is  better  than  ten  of 
"God  help  you."    Ger,  Pr. 

Ein  offenes  Hers  aelgt  eine  ofEene  Stim— An 

open  brow  shows  an  open  heart.    Schiller, 
Ein  Pfennig  mit  Recht  ist  besser  denn  tansend 

mit  Unrecht— A  penny  by  right  b  better  than 

a  tlu>usand  by  wrong.    Ger.  Pr, 
Ein  Schanspiel  fur  Gdtter.  /  Zwei  Uebende 

au  sehn  I — ^To  witness  two  lovers  b  a  spectacle 

for  gods.    Goethe. 

Ein  Theil  bin  ich  von  iener  Kraft,  /  Die  stets  86 
das  Bose  will  und  stets  das  Gute  sdiafft— 
I  am  a  part  of  that  power  which  continually  wilb 
the  evil  and  continually  creates  the  good.    Mepk' 
istopheles^  in  *' Faust.** 

Ein  Titel  mnas  sie  erst  vertranlich  machen— A 

•degree  b  the  first  thin^  necessary  to  bespeak 

confidence  in  your  profession.  Goethe  ^im  *^  Faust." 

Ein  Tropfan  Hass,  der  in  dem  Freiidenbecher  / 
Zuruckbleibt,  macht  den  SeRensdrank  aum 
Gifte — A  drop  of  hate  that  b  left  in  the  cup  of 
joy  converts  the  blissful  draught  into  poibon. 
Schiller, 

Ein  unterrichtetes  Volk  lasst  sich  leicht  ra- 
gieren  —  An  educated  people  can  be  easily 
governed.     Frederick  the  Great, 

Ein  iippig:  lastervolles  Leben  bnsst  sich  /  In 
Mangel  und  Emiedrisrun^  allem— Only  in 
want  and  degradation  can  a  life  of  sensual  profli* 
gacy  be  atoned  for.     Schiller. 

Ein  Vateremillirt  eher  aehn  Kinder,  denn  aehn  40 
Kinder  einen  Vater — One  father  supports  ten 
children  sooner  than  ten  children  one  father. 
Ger.  Pr, 

Ein  Vergniisren  enrarten  iat  auch  ein  Verg- 
nug^en— To  look  forward  to  a  pleasure  b  abo  a 
pleasure.     Ltssing, 

Ein  Volk  ohne  Gesetae  glaicht  eiaem  Manschen 
ohne  Grundaiitae — ^A  people  without  laws  b  like 
a  man  without  principles.    Zachariee, 
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Bin  Tcdlkoinmener  Wlderspmch  f  Bleibt  grleich 
^eheinmissvoll  fiir  Kluge  wie  fur  Thoren-- 
A  flat  contradiction  is  ever  equally  mysterious  to 
wbe  folks  as  to  fools.     Goethe, 

Bin  Wahn  der  mich  begliickt.  /  1st  eine  Wahr- 
heit  wert  die  mich  an  Boaen  driickt— An 
illusion  which  gladdens  me  is  worth  a  truth  which 
saddens  me  <JiU  presses  me  to  the  ground). 
WitUuuL 

Bin  wanderad  Leben  /  Gefallt  der  fireien  Dich- 
terbrost  —  A  wandering  life  delights  the  free 
heart  of  the  poeL    A  Hon. 

Bin  wenigr  an  sp&t  ist  vlel  an  spat— A  little  too 
late  is  much  too  late.    Gtr.  Pr. 

0  Bin  Wortlein  kann  ihn  fallen— A  little  word  can 
slay  him.    Lutktr^  of  ike  Pofie. 

Bin  Wort  nimmt  sich*  ein  Leben  nle  znruck — 
A  word  may  be  recalled,  a  life  never.    Schiller. 

E/f  ii.v^p  oO$eir  i.iH\p — One  man  is  no  man. 

Gr.  Pr. 
Either  sex  alone  is  half  Itselt     Tennyson. 
Bith  (qtiickly)  learned,  soon  fonrotten.   Sc.  Pr, 

10  El  Ti  dyaSbv  (?Aeif,  irapiL  ccavrw  Xd/Sc — 
If  you  would  have  anything  good,  seek  for  it 
from  yourself.     Arrian. 
Ejusdem  farinse — Of  the  same  kidney  (Jit,  mealX 
Ejnsdem  grcneris— Of  the  same  kind. 

El  asmjero  llama  al  ladron— The  hole  tempts  the 
thief.     Sp.  Pr. 

El  amor  verdadero  no  snfre  cosa  encnbierta— 

True  love  suffers  no  concealment.    Sp.  Pr, 

15  Blati  animi  comprimendi  sunt— Minds  which  are 
loo  much  elated  ought  to  be  kept  in  check. 

El  coraxon  manda  les  cames — The  heart  bears 

up  the  body.    6"/.  Pr. 
El  coraaon  no  es  traidor— The  heart  is  no  traitor. 

Sp.  Pr. 
El  dar  es  honor,  y  el  pedir  dolor— To  give  is 

honour ;  to  lose,  grief.    Sp.  Pr, 

El  diablo  saba  mucho,  porque  es  vido- The 
devil  knows  a  great  deal,  lor  he  is  old.  Sp, 
Pr. 

to  El  dia  que  te  casas,  iX  te  matas  6  te  sanas— 

The  day  you  marry,  it  is  either  kill  or  cure.    Sp. 

Pr. 
El  Dorado— A  region  of  unimagined  wealth  fabled 

at  one  time  to  exist  in  S.  America ;  a  dreamland 

of  wealth.    Sp. 
Bleg^ance  is  necessary  to  the  fine  gentleman, 

disrnity  is  proper  to  noblemen,  and  majesty 

to  kings.    Hazlitt. 
Elegit — He  has  chosen.    A  writ  empowering  a 

creditor  to  hold  lands  for  payment  of  a  debt.    L, 

Elephants  endors'd  with  towers.    Milton, 

S6  Elfeve  le  corbeau,  il  te  crfevera  les  yeux— Bring 
up  a  raven,  be  will  pick  out  your  eyes.     Fr.  Pr, 

Elige  eiun  cujus  tibi  placult  et  vita  et  oratio— 
Make  choice  of  him  who  recommends  himself  to 
you  by  his  life  as  well  as  address.    Sen. 

Elk  het  z^ne  is  niet  te  veel- Every  one  his 
own  is  not  too  much.    Dut.  Pr. 

Ell  and  tell  is  ?nde  merchandise,  i.e.^  ready 
money  is.    Sc.  Pr. 

Elle  a  trop  de  vertus  fKmr  n'to-e  pas  chr^tienne 

— She  has  too  many  virtues  not  to  be  a  Christian. 
Com, 

aO  EUe  n'en  fit  point  la  petite  bouche— She  did  not 
mince  matters  (Jit,  make  a  small  mouth  about 
iiX    Fr,  Pr, 


Elle  riait  dn  bout  des  dent»— Sbe  gave  a  forced 

laugh  (///.  laughed  with  the  end  of  her  teethX 

Fr.  Pr, 
Bl  malo  siempre  piensa  eng:alIo— The  bad  man 

always  suspects  some  knavish  intention.     Sp, 

Pr. 
El  mal  que  de  tu  boca  sale,  en  tu  seno  se  cae 

— The  evil  which  issues  from  thy  mouth  falls  into 

thy  bosom.     Sp.  Pr. 
El  mal  que  no  tiene  cnra  es  locnra— Folly  is 

the  one  evil  for  which  there  Ls  no  remedy.    Sp. 

Pr. 

Elocution  is  the  adjustment  of  apt  words  and  M 
sentiments  to  the  subject  in  debate.    Cic. 

Eloignement — Estrangement.    Fr, 

Eloquence,  at  its  highest  j^itch.  leaves  little 
room  for  reason  or  reflection,  out  addresses 
itself  entirdy  to  the  fancy  or  the  affections, 
captivates  the  wilUng:  hearers,  and  subdues 
their  understanding:.    Hume. 

Eloquence  is   a  pictorial  representation   of 

thousrht.    Pascal. 
Eloquence  is   in  the  assembly,  not  in  tiie 

speaker,     li'm.  Pitt. 
Eloquence  is  like  flame :  it  requires  matter  to  40 

feed  on,  motion  to  excite  it,  and  it  brig^htens 

as  it  bums.    Tac. 
Eloquence  is  the   appropriate  orgran  of  the 

highest  personal  energy.     Etnfrsotu 

Eloquence  is  the  child  of  knowledg-e.  When 
the  mind  is  fizll,  like  a  wholesome  river,  it  is 
also  clear.    Disraeli. 

Eloquence  is  the  lang^agre  of  nature,  and 
cannot  be  learned  in  the  schools.    Colion, 

Eloquence  is  the  paintinsr  of  thought;  and 
thus  those  who,  alter  having  painted  it,  still 
add  to  it,  make  a  picture  instead  of  a  por- 
trait.   Peucal. 

Eloquence  is  the  poetry  of  prose.    Bryant.        4fi 

Eloquence  is  the  power  to  translate  a  truth 
into  language  perfectly  intelligible  to  the 
person  to  whom  yon  speak.    Emerson, 

Eloquence  is  to  the  sublime  as  a  whole  to  its 
part.    La  Brt^^rt. 

Eloquence  must  be  grotmded  on  the  plainest 

narrative.    Emerson. 
Eloquence  shows  the  power  and  posslMlify  of 

Emerson, 


Eloquence  the  soul,  song  charms  the  sense.  50 
miton. 

Eloquence,  to  produce  her  luU  eflfect,  shoidd 
start  from  the  head  of  the  orator,  as  Pallas 
from  the  brain  of  Jove,  CMnpletely  anned 
and  equipped.    Colton. 

El  pan  comido,  la  compafiia  deshecha— The 
bread  eaten,  the  company  dispersed.     Sp.  Pr. 

Bl  pie  del  duefio  estierco  para  la  heredad— The 
foot  of  the  owner  is  manure  for  the  farm.  Sp.  Pr, 

El  que  trabaja,  y  madra,  hila  oro— He  that 
labours  and  perseveres  spins  gold.    Sp.  Pr. 

El  rrr  va  hasta  do  poede,  y  no  hastado  quiere  SS 
— Tne  king  goes  as  far  as  ne  may,  not  as  far  as 
he  would.    Sp.  Pr. 

El  rey  y  la  patria— For  king  and  country.    Sp. 

El  rio  pasado,  el  santo  olvidido  — The  river 
(danger)  past,  the  saint  (delivery)  forgotten.  Sp^ 
Pr. 

Bl  sabio  muda  conseio,  el  nedo  no— The  wise 
man  changes  his  mind,  the  fool  never.    Sp.  Pr. 

El  secreto  i,  voces— An  open  secret.    Caldtrotu 
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El  tiempo  ctira  el  enfermo,  que  ne  el  unguento-^ 
It  is  time  and  not  medicine  that  cores  the  disease. 
S^.  Fr. 

Elocet  maadine  animi  exceUentia  ma^ta- 
doqne  in  despiciendis  opibus— Excellence  and 
p;reatness  of  soul  are  most  conspicuously  displayed 
u  oootempt  of  riches. 

El  ▼fflano  en  sn  tiern^  y  el  hidalgro  donde 
ooiera — ^The  down  in  hts  own  countiy,  the  gen- 
tleman where  he  pleases.    .5*/.  Pr, 

Elvsian  beauty,  melancholy  grace,  /  Brought 
vcma  a  pensive  throngn  a  happy  place. 

5  E  mala  cosa  esser  cattivo,  ma  h  peggiore  esser 
cooosciuto — It  is  a  bad  thine  to  t>e  a  knave,  but 
wofse  to  be  found  out.    Jt.  Pr, 

Emas  non  qaod  opus  est,  sed  quod  necesse 
est :  /  Qnod  non  opos  est,  asse  canim  est— 
Buy  not  what  you  want,  but  what  you  need ; 
what  yoa  don't  want  is  dear  at  a  cent.    Cato. 

Embarras  de  richesses — An  encumbrance  of 
wealth.     LtAUainval. 

Embonpoint  —  Plumpness  or  fulness  of  body. 
Fr. 

E  me^lio  aver  oggi  nn  novo,  che  dimani  una 
gaUina — Better  an  egg  to-day  than  a  hen  to- 
morrow.    //.  Pr. 

U  B  meglio  cader  dalla  finestra  che  dal  tetto— 
It  is  better  to  fall  from  the  window  than  the 
roof.    //.  Pr. 

B  meglio  dare  che  non  aver  a  dare — Better  give 
than  not  have  to  give.     //.  Pr, 

B  meglio  domandar  che  errarc» — Better  ask  than 
lose  your  way.     //.  Pr, 

E  meglio  9isa»  fortunato  che  savio — Tis  better 
to  be  bom  fortunate  than  wise.    //.  Pr, 

E  meglio  esser  nccel  di  bosco  che  di  gabbia— 
Better  to  be  a  bird  in  the  wood  than  one  in  the 
cage.     //.  Pr, 

U  E  meglio  0  cnor  felice  che  la  borsa— Better  the 
heart  happy  than  the  purse  (fuUX    //.  Pr, 

B  meglio  lasdare  che  mancare — Better  leave 
than  lack.    //.  Pr, 

E  megUo  perder  la  sella  che  il  cavallo — Better 
lose  the  saddle  than  the  horse.    //.  Pr. 

B  BMglio  sdrncdolare  col  pi^  che  con  la  lingna 
— Better  slip  with  the  foot  than  the  tongue. 
//.  Pr, 

B  meglio  sensa  dbo  restar  che  sens'  onore — 
Better  be  without  food  than  without  honour. 
//.  Pr, 

MB  meglio  una  volta  che  mal— Better  once  than 
never.    //.  Pr, 

E  meglio  nn  boon  amico  che  cento  parente — 
One  true  friend  is  better  than  a  hundred  rela- 
tions.   It.  Pr, 

^  pxp  yiip  ffotpla  o^p  Oewpet  i^  S»  lerai 

et^aliuop   MptoTOt — WiKlom  never  contem- 
plates  what  will  make  a  happy  man.    Arist, 

Emcre  malo  quam  rogare— I  had  rather  buy 
than  beg. 

Emerge  from  unnatural  soUtude,  look  abroad 
for  wholesome  sympathy,  bestow  and  re- 
ceive.   Dickens, 
W  Emeritus— One  retired  from  active  offidal  duties. 

Emerson  tells  us  to  hitch  our  waggon  to  a  star ; 
and  the  star  is  without  doubt  a  good  steed, 
when  once  fairly  caught  and  harnessed,  but 
it  takes  an  astronomer  to  catch  it.  /. 
Scrrmgks, 


Emerson  wants  Emersonian  epigrams  from 
Carlyle,  and  Carlyle  wants  Cariylean  thunder 
from  Emersoiu  The  thing  which  a  man's 
nature  calls  him  to  do,  what  else  is  so  well 
worth  his  doing  ?    John  Borroughs, 

Eminent  positions  are  like  the   summits  of 

rocks;    only  eagles  and  reptiles  can  get 

there.    Mm*,  Necker, 
Eminent  stations  make  great  men  greater  and 

little  men  less.    La  Bruyire. 
Emori  nolo,  sed  me  esse  mortuum  nihil  euro  80 

— I  would  not  die,  but  care  not  to  be  dead. 

Cat. 

Emotion  b  always  new.    Victor  Hugo. 

Emotion  is  the  atmosphere  in  which  thought 
is  steeped,  that  which  lends  to  thought  its 
tone  or  temperature,  that  to  which  thought  is 
often  indebted  for  half  its  power.  H,  R, 
Haiveis. 

Emotion,  not  thought,  is  the  sphere  of  music ; 

and  emotion   qmte   as   often   precedes   as 

follows  thought.    H.  R.  Haweis. 
Emotion  turning  back  on  itself,  and  not  leading 

on  to  thought  or  action,  is  the  element  of 

madness.    John  Sterling, 

'EfJMU  $av6yTos  yaia  fuxO^(a  xi/pL- When  186 
am  dead  the  earth  will  be  mingled  with  tire. 
Afum. 

Empfindliche  Ohren  sind,  bei  Miidchen  so 
gut  als  bei  Pferden,  £:ute  ^  Gesundheits- 
seichen — In  maidens  as  well  as  in  horses,  sensi- 
tive ears  are  signs  of  good  health.    Jeau  Paul, 

Empires  and  nations  flourish  and  decay,  /  By 
turns  command,  and  in  their  turns  obey. 
Ovid, 

Empires  are  only  sandhills  In  the  hour-glass 
of  Time  ;  thejr  crumble  spontaneously  by  the 
process  of  their  own  growth.    Draper. 

Empires  flourish  till  they  become  commerdal, 
and  then  they  are  scattered  abroad  to  the 
four  winds.     IVm.  BleJu. 

Empirical  sdences  prosecuted  simply  for  their  40 
own  sake,  and  without  a  philosopldc  ten- 
dency, resemble  a  face  without  eyes.  Schopen- 
hauer. 

Emplojrment  and  hardships  prevent  melan- 
choly.   Johnson. 

Employment  gives  health,  sobriety,  and  morals. 
D,  Webster. 

Employment  is  enjoyment.    Pr. 

Employment  is  Nature's  physidan,  and  is 
essential  to  htiman  happiness.    Galen. 

Employ  thy  time  well  if  thou  meanest  to  gain  45 
leisure,  and,  since  you  are  not  sure  of  a 
minute,   throw   not   away  an  hour.     Ben. 
Franklin, 

'E^ToSt^et  rhv  \br^w  h  06/3os— Fear  hampers 

speech.    Demeules. 
Empressement— Ardour ;  warmth.    Fr, 

Empta  dolore  docet  experientia — Experience 
bought  with  pain  teaches  effectually.    Pr. 

Empty  vessels  make  the  most  noise.    Pr. 

Emulation  admires  and  strives  to  imitate  great  60 
actions ;    envy  is   only   moved   to   malice. 
Balaac, 

Emulation,  even  In  the  brutes,  is  sensitively 
nervous;  see  the  tremor  df  the  thorough 
bred  racer  before  he  starts.    Bultver  Lytton, 

E  multis  paleis  paulcun  fructus  collegi— Out  of 
much  chaff  I  have  gathered  little  grain.    Pr*. 
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Bmimcte  narU— Of  nice  diaoemment  (Jit,  scentX 
Nor. 

l&ya .  . .  dXXd  X^orra— One,  but  a  lion.  ^to/. 

En  ami — As  a  friend.    Fk 

En  amour  comme  en  amiti^,  on  tien  sonTent 
nous  embarrasM — A  third  person  is  often  an 
annoyance  to  us  in  love  as  in  friendship.    />. 

5   Bn  arrive— In  the  rear.    Fk. 

En  attendant— In  the  meantime.    Fn 

En  avant — Forward ;  on.    Fr. 

Ba  badinant--In  jest.    Fr, 

En  beau— In  a  favourable  light.    Fr. 
10  En  bloc — In  a  lump    Fr, 

Bn  boca  cerrada  no  entra  mosca— Flies  don*t 
enter  a  shut  mouth.    S/.  Pr. 

Bn  bon  train — In  a  fair  way.    Fr, 

En  buste— Half-length.    Fr, 

En  cada  tierra  su  uao— Every  country  has  its 
own  custom.     Sp.  Pr, 

15  Encouragrement  after  censure  b  at  the  snn 
after  a  shower.    Gceihe, 

En  cndros— Naked.    Sp, 

Bndeavouring:*  by  logical  aivvment,  to  prove 
the  existence  of  God,  were  like  takinsr  out  a 
candle  to  look  for  uie  sun.  Carlyir,  after 
Kant, 

Endeavour  not  to  settle  too  many  habits  at 
once,  lest  by  variety  you  confound  them, 
and  so  perfect  none.    Locke, 
En  dernier  ressort— As  a  last  resource.    Fr, 
90  En  deshabille — In  an  undress.    Fr, 

Bn  Dieu  est  ma  fiance-— In  God  is  my  trust,    ht. 
En  Dieu  est  tout — All  depends  on  God.    M. 

Endurance    is    nobler   tiian    strengfth,    and 

patience  than  beauty.    Rnskin, 
Endurance    is    the    crownlnr    qualltv,   and 

patience  all  the  passion,  m  great  hearts. 

Lowell. 
S6  En  ^helon— Like  steps.    Fr, 

Bn  effet— In  fact ;  substantially.    Fr, 

Ene  i  Raad,  ene  i  Sorg— Alone  in  counsel,  alone 
in  sorrow.     Dan.  Pr. 

En  el  rio  do^  no  ha^  pezes  por  demas  es  echar 
redes — It  is  in  vain  to  cast  nets  in  a  river  where 
there  are  no  fish.    Sp.  Pr. 

En  ^moi— In  a  flutter  or  ferment.    Fr, 

80  Energj  may  be  turned  to  bad  uses ;  but  more 
go<M  may  always  be  made  of  an  energetic 
nature  tban  of  an  indolent  and  impassive  one. 
/.  S.  Mill. 
Energy  will  do  anything  that  can  be  done  in 
this  worid :  no  talents,  no  circumstances,  no 
opportunities  will  make  a  two4egged  animal 
a  man  without  it.    Goethe. 

'Ey  ipfiaffi  Be  vixf  r^xjh  o^  <r9^of— In  great 
acts  it  is  not  our  strength  but  our  good  fortune 
that  has  triumphed.     Pindar. 

En  fiamlUe — In  a  domestic  state.    Fr. 

Enfant  gat^  du  monde  qu'il  gatait— A  child 
sfioiled  by  the  world  which  he  spoiled.    Sat'tl  of 
Voltaire. 
S5  Enfants  de  famllle— Children  of  the  family.    Fr. 

Enfants  perdus— The  forlorn  hope  {^lit,  lost 
children)!    Fr. 

Enfants  terribles — Dreadful  children ;  orecodous 
youths  who  say  and  do  rash  things  to  toe  annoy- 
ance of  their  more  conservative  seniors.    Fr. 

BnCsnt  trouv^A  foundling.    Fr. 


Bnfermer  le  loup  dans  la  beigeiie— To  shat  ap 
the  wolf  in  the  sheepfold ;  to  patdi  up  a  woond 
or  a  disease.     Fr.  Pr. 

Bn  fin  les  renards  se  iron  vent  ehes  le  pelletier  40 

— Foxes  come  to  the  furrier's  in  the  end.    Fr.  Pr. 

Bnflamed  with  the  study  of  learning  and  the 
admiration  of  virtue :  stirred  up  with  high 
hopes  of  living  to  be  brave  men  and  woruv 
patriots,  dear  to  God,  and  famous  to  all 
ages.    Milton, 

En  fottle — In  a  crowd.    Fr, 

England  enects  this  day  that  every  man 

shall   do   his   duty.      Nelson^  kit  tignmi  at 

Trafalgar, 

England  is  a  domestic  country:  here  home 
is  revered  and  the  hearth  sacied.    Ditmeti. 

England  is  a  oaradise  for  women  and  a  heQ  45 
for  horses ;  Italy  a  paradise  for  horses  and 
a  hell  for  women.    Burton. 

England  is  safe  if  true  within  itself.  3  ///». 
K/.,  iv,  X. 

English  speech,  the  sea  that  receives  tribn- 
tvies  from  every  region    under    heaven. 

Fnurson, 

En  grace  affl<— On  grace  depend.    Fr, 

En  grande  tenue— In  full  dress.    Fr, 

En  habiles  gens— Like  able  men.    Fr.  60 

Enjoying  things  which  are  pleasant,  that  is  not 
the  evil ;  it  is  the  reducing  of  our  moral  self 
to  slavery  by  them  that  is.    Carlylt. 

Enjoyment  soon  wearies  both  itself  and  us; 
e£fort,  never.    Jean  Paul. 

Ei^ovment  stops  when  indolence  begins,    Pol- 

Enjoy  the  blessings  of  this  day,  if  God  sends 
them,  and  the  evils  bear  patiently  and 
sweetly.  Por  this  day  only  is  ours;  we 
are  dead  to  yesterday  and  we  are  not  bom 
to  to-morrow.    Jeremy  Taylor. 

En|oy  what  God  has  given  thee,  and  willingly  U 
(uspense  with  what  thou  hast  not.     Every 
condition   has  its  own  joys  and  sorrowa. 
Getlert. 

Enjov  what  thou  hast  inherited  firom  thy  aires 
ix  thou  wouMst  possess  it;  what  we  em« 
ploy  not  is  an  oppressive  burden ;  wiiat  tfatt 
moment  brings  forth,  that  only  can  It  profit 
by.    Goethe. 

Baioy  when  von  can,  and  endure  when  you 
must*    Goethe. 

Enjoy  3rour  little  while  the  fool  Is  seeking  for 
more.    Sp,  Pr. 

Enjoy  your  own  life  without  comparing  it  with 
that  of  another.    Condorcet, 

En  la  conr  dn  nd  chacun  y  est  pour  sol— In  the  00 
court  of  the  king  it  is  every  one  for  himself.    Fr, 
Pr. 

Enlarge  not  thy  destiny ;  endeavour  not  to  do 
more  tiian  is  given  thee  in  charge.  Gr.  OmcU. 

En  la  rose  je  fleuris— In  the  rose  I  flourish.    M. 

En  marlage,  comme  aHleurs,  contentement 
passe  ricnesse — In  marriage,  as  in  other  states, 
contentment  Ls  better  than  nches.    Molihre. 

En  masse — In  a  body.    Fr. 

En  mauvaise  odeur— In  bad  repate.    Fr,  01 

Rnnemi  ne  s'endort — ^An  enemy  does  not  go  to 
sleep.    Fr.  Pr. 

Ennui  has  perhaps  made  more  gamblers  than 
avarice*  more  drunkards  than  thirst,  and 
perhaps  as  many  suicides  as  despair.   Coltam, 
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Bnaiii  is  a  growth  of  Bnglish  root,  thouirli 
nameltis  in  oar  language.    Byrtm, 

Bonni  is  a  word  whicli  the  French  invented, 
tlioogh  of  all  natidas  in  Europe  they  know 
tlie  least  of  it.    Bancrojl, 

Bonoi  is  our  greatest  enemy.   Jusitt$  Afuer, 

Baani  is  the  desire  of  activity  without  the  fit 
means  of  gratifying  the  desire.    Bancroft. 

S  Eimai  shortens  IHe  and  bereaves  the  day  of  its 

light    EmetsoH, 

Ennoi,  the  paxent  of  expensive  and  ruinous 

vices.    NhuH  de  tEmch*. 
Boongh  is  as  good  as  a  feast,    /^n 
Bnongh  is  better  than  too  much.    Pr, 
Enough  is  great  riches.    Dan.  Pr. 

UBnoogfa  is  tihe  wild-goose-chase  of  most  men*s 
lives.    Brotkert  Mayhew. 

Eaongh— no  foreign  foe  could  quell  /  Thy  soul, 

tin  from  itself  it  fell ;  /  Yes,  self-abasement 

paved  the  way  /  To  villain  bonds  and  despot 

sway.    Bynm. 

Bnongh  requires  too  much ;  too  much  craves 

more.    Quarles. 
Bn  papillote. — In  curl-papers.    Fr, 
En  parole  je  vis— I  live  by  the  word.    Fr» 
IS  Bn  passant— By  the  way.    Fr* 
En  pension — Board  at  a  pension.    Fn 
Bn  petit  champ  croit  bien  bon  bl4— Very  good 
com  grows  in  a  Utile  field.    Fr,  Pr. 

En  pen  dlseure  Dleu  labenre— God  works  in 
moments,  i.r.,  His  work  is  soon  done.    Fr» 

En  pMn  jonr — In  open  day.    Fr, 

N  Bn  potence — In  the  form  of  a  gallows.    Fr, 

Bn  pr^ence — In  sight  of  each  other.    Fr, 

En  queue — Behind. 

Enquire  not  what  Is  In  another  man's  pot. 
Pr. 

En  rapport— In  relation ;  in  connection.   Fr* 
IS  Bn  r^gle — ^Aooording  to  rules.    Fr. 
En  resum^ — Upon  the  whole.    Fr, 
En  revanche — In  revenge;  to  return;  to  make 

amends.    Fr, 
Bn  route — On  the  way.    Fr, 
En  salvo  est4  el  que  ref^ca— He  is  in  safe 
quarters  who  sounds  the  aUu-m.    S^.  Pr, 
10  Eiue  et  aratro— With  sword  and  plough.    Af. 
En  suite — In  company.    Fr, 
En  suivaat  la  v4ilt4-*In  following  the  truth.  Fr. 
Entente  cordiale — A  good  or  cordial  understand- 
ing.   Fr. 

Enthusiasm  begets  enthusiasm.    Longfellew. 
tt  Enttiasiasm  flourishes  in  adversity,  kindles  in 

the  hour  of  danger,  and  awakens  to  deeds  of 

renown.    Dr,  Chatmeru 
Bathnsiaam  gives  life  to  what  is  Invisible,  and 

interest  to  what  has  no  immediate  action  on 

our  comfort  in  this  world.    Mme,  de  Stall. 

Enthusiasm  imparts  itself  magnetically,  and 
fuses  all  into  one  happy  and  harmonious 
unity  of  feeling  and  sentiment.  A,  B, 
AkoH, 

Enthusiasm  Is  grave,  inward,  self-controlled ; 
mere  excitement,  outward,  fantastical,  hys- 
terical, and  passing  in  a  moment  from  tears 
to  langfater.    John  Sterling. 

Rnthusiasm  Is  the  genius  of  sincerity,  and 
truth  accomplishes  no  victories  without  it. 


Enthusiasm  is  the  height  of  oiaa;  It  is  th«40 
passing  from  the  human  to  the  divine.    Kmef' 
eon. 

Enthusiasm  is  the  leaping  lightning,  not  to  be 
measured  by  the  horse-power  of  the  uadaiw 
standing.    t<merson, 

Bntienda  primero,  y  habla  postrero^Hsar  first 

and  speak  afterwards.    Sf.  Pr. 

Entire  affection  hateth  nicer  hands.    Spenser, 
Entire  love  is  a  worship  and  cannot  be  angry. 
Leigh  Hunt, 

'Ef  tQ  <ppw€Tif  yd.p  fivilih  Ijiurros  jSfof  ^  The  45 

happiest  life  consists  in  knowing  nothing.    So^h. 
Entourage — Surroundings.    Fr. 

En  toute  chose  II  iaut  consid^rer  la  fin—In 
everything  we  must  consider  the  end.    Fr. 

Entre  chien  et  loup— In  the  dusk  (///.  between 
dog  and  wolfX    Fr, 

Entre  deux  ^as— To  be  half-seat  over;  to  be 
melk>w.     Fr. 

Entre  esprit  et  talent  Q  y  a  la  proportion  dn  60 
tout  a  sa  partie — Wit  is  to  talent  as  a  whole  to 
a  part.    La  Bruyhx, 

Entre  le  boo  sens  et  le  bon  gout  il  y  a  la  differ- 
ence de  la  cause  a  son  emet-^Between  good 
sense  and  good  taste,  there  is  the  s.ime  difierence 
as  that  between  cause  and  effect.    La  Bruyire. 

Entre  nos  ennemis  les  plus  ^  craindre  sont 
souvent  les  plus  petits— Of  our  enemies,  the 
smallest  are  often  toe  most  to  be  dreaded.  Ln 
Fontaine, 

Entre  nous— Between  ourselves.    Fr, 

Entswei  und  gebiete — Divide  and  rule.    Cer,  Pr, 

Batswei  und  gebiete  1  Tfichti^  Wort :  Verem'  M 
und  leite,  JBessrer^  Hort— Divide  and  rule,  an 
excellent  motto :  unite  and  lead,  a  better. 

En  v^t^In  truth. 

En  v^rit^  I'amour  ne  saurait  6tre  profond,  s'il 
n'est  pas  pur—  Love,  in  fact,  can  never  be  deep 
imless  it  is  pure. 

Bn  viellllssant  on  devient  plus  fou  et  plus  sage 
— As  men  grow  old  they  oecome  both  foolisher 
and  wiser.    Fr,  Pr. 

Bn  villlg  Hielper  tover  el  tU  man  beder— One 

who  is  willing  to  help  does  not  wait  till  he  is 
asked.    Dan,  Pr, 

Envy,  among  other  ingredients,  has  a  mixture  60 
of  the  love  of  justice  in  it.  We  are  more  angry 
at  undeserved  than  at  deserved  good  fortune. 
Hazlitt. 

Envy  does  not  enter  an  empty  house.  Dan, 
Pr, 

Envy  feels  not  Its  own  happbiess  but  by  com- 
parison with  the  misery  or  others.    Joheuon. 

Envy,  if  surroimded  on  all  sides  by  the  bright- 
ness of  another's  prosperity,  like  the  scorpion 
confined  with  a  orcle  of  fire,  will  sting  itself 
to  death.    Colton, 

Envy  is  a  passion  so  Ihll  of  cowardice  and 
shame,  that  nobody  ever  had  the  confidence 
to  own  it.    Rochester. 

Envy  is  ignorance.    Emerson,  6S 

BnvylsUttienessofsoul.    HaMtttt, 

Envy  is  more  irreconcilable  than  hatred.  La 
Roche, 

Envy  is  the  antagonist  of  the  fortunate,  E^ 

tetus. 

Envy  Is  the  deformed  and  distorted  oflbpring 
of  egotism.    Haaiitt, 
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Envy  is  the  most  acid  fruit  that  grows  on  the 
stock  of  sin,  a  fluid  so  subtle  that  nothing 
but  the  fire  of  divine  love  can  purge  it  firom 
the  sonL    H.  Baltou. 

Envy,  like  the  worm,  never  runs  but  to  the 
fairest  firuit ;  like  a  cunning  bloodhound,  it 
singles  out  the  fattest  deo*  in  the  flock. 
/.  Beaumont, 

Envy  ne'er  does  a  gude  turn  but  when  it  means 
an  ill  ane.    ^V.  Pr. 

Envy  will  merit  as  its  shade  pursue,  /  But, 
like  a  shadow,  proves  the  substance  true. 
Pope, 

6  Eodem  coUyrio  mederi  omnibus— To  cure  all 
by  the  same  ointment. 

Eo  instanti— At  that  instant. 

fio  magls  praefulgebat  quod  non  videbatur— 
He  shone  the  brighter  that  he  was  not  seen. 
Tac, 

Ereo  rrep6er7Xi— Winged  words.    Horn. 

Emcnri  de  grege  porcus— A  pig  of  the  flock  of 
Epicurus. 

lO'Eirl  rh  xoX(>  dSiKOvira'  ot  Apdptaroi,  6t€w 

Svvwrrat — In  general  men  do  wrcuig  whenever 

circumstances  enable  them.    Arut, 
E  pluribtu  unum— One  of  many. 
**  Eppur  si  muove  "—Yet  it  moves.    Galileo^  a/ier 

he  had  heen  forced  to  swear  that  the  earth  stood 

still. 
Equality  (Gieichheit)ls  always  the  firmest  bond 

of  love.     Lessmg. 
Equalitj  (i.r.,  in  essential  nature)  is  the  sacred 

law  of  humanity.    Schiller. 

15  Eques  ipso  melior  Bellerophonte — A  better 
horseman  than  Bellerophon  himself.     Nor. 

Equi  et  poet«e  alendi,  non  sagjnsndi — Horses 
and  poets  should  be  fed,  not  pampered.  Charles 
iX,  of  Frames. 

Equity  is  a  roguish  thing;  for  law  we  have 
a  measure  .  .  .  (but)  eqmty  is  according  to 
the  conscience  or  him  who  is  chancellor,  and, 
as  that  is  larger  or  narrower,  so  is  equity. 
SfUen, 

Equity  judges  with  lenity,  laws  with  severity. 
Scott, 

Equivocation  is  half  wav  to  lying,  and  lying 
IS  the  whole  way  to  heu.    \v,  Penn. 
90  Equo  ff-Knato  est  auris  in  ore— The  ear  of  the 
bridled  horse  is  in  the  mouth.    Hor, 

Equo  ne  credite,  Teucrl— Trust  not  the  horse, 
Trojans.     Virg. 

Erant  in  officio,  sed  tamen  qui  mallent  Imper- 
antinm  manoata  interpretari,  quam  escsequi 
—They  attended  to  their  regulations,  but  still  as 
if  they  would  rather  debate  about  the  commands 
of  their  superiors  than  obey  them.     Tacit, 

Erase  que  se  era— What  has  been  has  been.  Sp, 
Pr. 

Erasmus  laid  the  egg  (/.«.,  of  the  Reformation), 
and  Luther  hatchM  it 

8S  Er.  der  elnsige  Gerechte  /  Will  fiir  Jedermann 
das  Rechte  /  Sei,  von  seinen  hundert  Namen,  / 
Dieser  ^  hochgelobet !— Amen  1  He,  the  only 
Just,  wills  for  each  one  what  is  righL  Be  of 
His  hundred  names  this  one  the  most  exalted. 
Amen.    Goethe. 

Ere  sin  could  blight  or  sorrow  fade,  /  Dieath 
came  with  firiendly  care,  /  The  opening  bud 
to  heaven  conveyed,  /  And  bade  it  blossom 
there.    CoUridge. 


Ere  we  censure  a  man  for  seeming  what  he  is 

not,  we  should  be  sure  tiiat  we  know  vAlbX 

he  IS.    Carljle, 
Er  geht  hemm,  wie  die  Katze  um  den  heissea 

Brei — He  goes  round  it  like  a  cat  round  hoc 

broth.    G€r,  Pr. 

*Epyoif  9*o6ih  flyctdof— Labour  is  no  disgnu;^ 
Hesiod, 

Erfahrung  bleibt  des  Lebens  Meisterin — Ex- 30 
perience  is  ever  life's  nustroas.    Goethe. 

Brf&llte  Pflicht  empfindet  sich  immer  noch  als 
Schuld,  well  man  sich  nie  gans  genng  gethan 
— Duty^  fulfilled  ever  entails  a  sense  of  further 
obligation,  because  one  feels  he  has  never  done 
enough  to  satisfy  himself.    Goethe, 

Er  hat  noch  nie  die  Stimme  der  Natnr  gehdrt 
— He  has  not  yet  heard  the  voice  of  Nature. 
SchilUr. 

Eripe  te  morae— Tear  thyself  from  all  that  detains 
thee.    Hor, 

Erlpe  turpi  /  CoUa  jngo.  Liber,  Uber  sum,  die 
age — Tear  away  thy  neck  from  the  base  yoke. 
Come,  say,  I  am  free ;  I  am  free.    Hor. 

Eripit  interdum,  modo  dat  medidna  salotem—  M 
Medicine  sometimes  destroys  health,  sometimes 
restores  it.    Ovid 

"  Erlpuit  coelo  folmen  sceptntmque  tytannia  " 
— He  snatched  the  lightmng  from  heaven  and 
the  sceptre  from  tjnants.  (,0a  the  tust  of 
Franklin.') 

Eris  mihi  magnua  ApoUo— You  shall  be  my 
great  Apollo.     Virg, 

EzUubt  ist  was  gefallt;  erlaubt  1st  was  sich 
jdemt — What  pleases  us  is  permitted  us ;  what 
is  seemly  is  pennilted  us.     Goethe. 

Emste  Thatigkeit  sohnt  suletzt  immer  mit 
dem  Leben  aus — Earnest  activity  always  recon- 
ciles us  with  life  in  the  end.    Jean  Paul. 

Ernst  ist  der  Anblick  der  Nothwendigkeit.  /40 
Nicht  ohne  Schauder  ffrelft  des  Ifenscfaen 
Hand  /  In  des  Geschicks  geheimnissvolle 
Urne — Blamest  is  the  aspect  of  necessity.  Not 
without  a  shudder  is  the  hand  of  man  thrust  into 
the  mysterious  um  of  fate.    Schiller, 

Ernst  ist  das  Leben ;  belter  ist  die  Kunst— Life 
is  earnest ;  art  is  serene.    Sckiller. 

Erquickung  hast  du  nicht  gewonnen.  /  Wenn 
sie  dir  nicht  aus  elgner  Seele  guillt— Thou 
hast  gained  no  fresh  life  unless  it  flows  to  thee 
direct  out  of  thine  own  soul.    Goethe. 

Errantem  in  viam  redudto— Lead  back  the  wan- 
derer into  the  right  way. 

Errare  humanum  est— It  is  human  to  err. 

Errare  malo  cum  Platone,  quam  cum  istis  vera  4S 

sentire — I  had  rather  be  wrong  with  Plato  than 

think  right  with  those  men.    Cic, 

Errata — Errors  in  print. 

Erringen  will  der  If  ensch,  er  will  nicht  sicher 
sein — Man  will  ever  wrestle ;  he  will  never  trust. 
Goethe, 

Erring  is  not  cheating.    Ger,  Pr, 

Error  cannot  be  defended  but  by  error.    /?/. 

Jewel. 

Error  is  alwajrs  more  busy  than  ignorance.  flO 
Ignorance  b  a  blank  sheet  on  whlcn  we  may 
vmte,  but  error  is  a  scribbled  one  firom  whicn 
we  must  first  erase.    Cotton. 

Error  is  always  talkative.    Goldsmith, 
prror  is  but  opinipn  in  the  making.    Milton. 
Error  is  but  the  shadow  &f  truth.    StilUmjrset, 
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Brroris  created ;  tnith  is  eternal.    Wm,  Blake, 

Error  Is  on  the  surCace ;  truth  is  hid  in  great 
depths.    Gottfu. 

Error  is  sometimes  so  nearlv  allied  to  truth 
that  it  hiends  with  it  as  unperceptibly  as 
tlie  colours  of  the  rainbow  fade  into  each 
other.    W.  B,  Clulow. 

Error  is  worse  than  ignorance.    Bailey. 

8  Error  nerer  leaves  us,  yet  a  higher  need 
always  draws  the  striving  spirit  gently  on 
to  troth.    GiKtke, 

Error  of  opinion  mav  be  tolerated  where  reason 
is  left  free  to  combat  it.    Jefferstm, 

Errors  Uke  straws  upon  the  surface  flow ;  / 
He  who  would  search  for  pearls  must  dive 
below.    DrydeM, 

Error,  sterile  In  itself^  produces  only  by  means 
ni  the  portion  of  truth  which  it  contains. 
Mme,  Szuetchine. 

EiTocs,  to  be  dangerous,  must  have  a  great  deal 
of  truth  mingled  with  them ;  .  .  .  from  pure 
extravagance,  and  genuine,  unmin^led  false- 
hood, the  wcvM  never  has  sustained,  and 
never  can  sustain,  any  mischief.  Sydney 
Smitk, 
10  Error,  when  she  retraces  her  steps,  has  farther 
to  go  before  she  can  arrive  at  truth  than 
ignorance.    Colion. 

Eirdten  macht  die  HassUcfaen  so  schdn :  /  Und 
soOte  Sdione  nicht  noch  schoner  machen  ?— 
Blushix^  makes  even  the  ugly  beautiful,  and 
should  It  not  make  beauty  still  more  beautiful? 
Lewng. 

Enparte  Wahl  Ist  auch  ersparte  Miihe— Selec- 
tioD  saved  is  trouble  saved.    Platin, 

Er  steckt  seine  Nase  in  Alles— He  thrusts  bis 
nose  into  everything.    Ger.  Pr. 

Erst  seit  ich  liebe  ist  das  Leben  sch5n,  /  Erst 
seit  ich  liebe,  weiss  ich,  dass  ich  lebe— Only 
since  I  loved  is  life  lovely ;  only  since  I  luved 
knew  I  that  I  lived.  K8mer. 
UErst  wagen,  dann  wagen— First  weigh,  then 
venture.     M.  of  Molt ke. 

Ertragen  muss  man  was  der  Himmel  sendet  / 
Unbilliges  ertragtkein  edles  Hers— We  must 
bear  what  Heaven  sends.  No  noble  heart  will 
bear  injustice.    Schiller. 

Erudltiott  is  not  like  a  lark,  which  flies  high 
and  defigfats  in  nothing  out  singing;  'tis 
rather  like  a  hawk,  wliicn  soars  aloft  mdeed, 
but  can  stoop  when  she  finds  it  convenient, 
and  seiase  her  prey.    Bacon. 

Br  wflnscht  sich  einen  grossen  Kreis  /  Um  ihm 
^ewifl»er  su  erschiittem— He  desires  a  lar^e 
circle  in  ocder  with  greater  certainty  to  move  it 
deeply.    Goethe, 

Bs  bedarf  nnr  emer  Kleinigkeit,  tun  zwei 
Liebende  an  uaterhalten— Any  trifle  is  enough 
to  entertjun  two  lovers.  Goethe. 
SOEs  bOdet  ein  Talent  sich  hi  der  Stille,  /  Sich  eui 
Character  in  dem  Strom  der  Welt— A  ulent 
is  formed  in  retirement,  a  character  in  the  current 
of  tlie  world.    Goethe, 

Es  biUet  /  Nnr  das  Leben  den  Mann,  und 
wenig  bedeuten  die  Worte— Only  life  forms 
tile  man,  and  wmds  signify  little.    Goethe. 

Eschew  fine  words  as  you  would  rouge*;  love 
simple  ones  as  you  would  native  roses  on 
your  cheek.    Hare^ 

Escuchas  al  agujero:  oiris  de  tik  mal  y  del 
ageno — Listen  at  the  keyhole ;  you  will  hear  evil 
of  yourself  as  well  as  your  neighbour.    .S>.  Pr. 


E  se  finxit  velut  araneus— He  spun  from  himself 
like  a  spider. 

Esel  singen  schlecht,  well  sie  an  hoch  anstim-  S5 
men— A»es  sing  abominably,  because  they  pitch 
their  notes  at  too  high  a  key.    Ger.  Pr. 

Es  erben  sich  Gesetz*  und  Rechte  /  Wie  eine 
ewige  Krankheit  fort—  Laws  and  rights  descend 
Uke  an  inveterate  inherited  disease.    Goethe. 

Es  findet  jeder  seinen  Meister— Every  one  finds 
his  master.     Ger.  Pr. 

Es  greht  an — It  is  a  beginning.    Ger. 

Bs  giebt  eine  H5flichkeit  des  Herzens ;  sie  ist 
der  Liebe  verwandt— There  b  a  courtesy  of 
the  heart  which  is  allied  to  love ;  out  of  it  there 
springs  the  most  obliging  courtesy  of  external 
behaviour.    Goethe. 

Bs  giebt  eine  Schwelgerei  des  Geistes  wie  30 
es  eine  Schwelgerei  der  Slnne  giebt— There 
b  a  debauchery  of  spirit,  as  there  b  of  senses. 
Bdme. 

Bs  giebt  gewisse  Dinge,  wo  ehi  Prauenaimmer 
inuner  schiirfer  sieht,  als  hundert  Augen  dev 
Mannspersonen— There  are  certain  things  in 
which  a  woman's  vision  b  sharper  than  a  hundred 
eyes  of  the  male.     Lessing. 

Es  giebt  keine  andre  Oflienbartmg,  als  die 
Gedanken  der  Weisen — There  is  no  other  reve^ 
lation  than  the  thoughts  of  the  wise  among  men. 
Schopenhauer. 

Es  giebt  kein  Gesetz  was  hat  nlcht  ein  Loch, 
wer's  finden  kann — ^There  is  no  law  but  has  in 
it  a  hole  for  him  who  can  find  it.    Ger,  Pr. 

Es  i^bt  Manner  welche  die  Beredsamkeit 
weiblicher  Zui^n  iibertreffen,  aber  kein 
Mann  besitat  die  Beredsamkeit  weiblicher 
Augen — There  are  men  the  eloquence  of  whose 
tongues  surpasses  that  of  women,  but  no  man 
possesses  the  eloquence  of  women's  eyes.   Weber, 

Es  giebt  mehr  Diebe  als  Galgen— There  areSS 
more  thieves  than  gallows.     Gtrr.  Pr. 

Bs  giebt  Menschen,  die  auf  die  Mangel  ihrer 
Freimde  sinnen ;  dabei  kommt  nichts  heraus. 
Ich  habe  immer  auf  die  Verdienste  meiner 
Widersacher  Acht  gehabt  und  davon  Vor- 
theil  gezogen — There  are  men  who  brood  on 
the  failings  of  their  friends,  but  nothing  comes 
of  it.  I  have  always  had  respect  to  the  merits 
of  my  adversaries,  and  derived  profit  from  doing 
90.    Goethe. 

Bs  giebt  Naturen,  die  gut  sind  dnrch  das  was 
sie  erreichen,  andere  durch  das  was  sie 
verschmahen — There  are  natures  which  are 
good  by  what  they  attain,  and  others  that  are 
so  by  what  they  disdain.    H.  Grimm, 

Bs  giebt  nur  eine  Relieion,  aber  es  kann 
vielerlei  Arten  der  GlauBens  geben— There  is 
only  one  reli|(ion,  but  there  may  be  divers  forms 
of  belief.     A  ant, 

Bs  hort  doch  Jeder  nur  was  er  versteht— Every 
one  hears  only  what  he  understands.    Goethe. 

Es  irrt  der  Mensch,  so  lang  er  strebt— Man  b40 
liable  to  err  as  kmg  as  he  strives.    Goethe. 

Bs  ist  besser,  das  geringste  Ding  von  der 
Welt  au  thun,  als  eine  lialbe  Stunde  fiir 
gerln^  halten— It  b  better  to  do  the  smallest 
thing  in  the  world  than  to  regard  half  an  hour 
as  a  small  thing.    Goethe. 

Bs  1st  bestimmt  in  Gottes  Rath  /  Dass  man  vom 
Liebsten,  was  man  hat,  /  Muss  scheden— It 
is  ordained  in  the  counsel  of  God  that  we  mu^t 
all  part  from  the  dearest  we  possess.  Feuch^ 
terueben. 
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Bs  ist  das  Wohl  dei  Gumii,  woyon  Jedei 
patriotische,  wovon  selbst  jedes  elgennttt- 
fige  Cemflth  das  seiniffe  hofft— It  is,  the 
wdfare  of  the  whole  from  which  every  j^triotic, 
and  eveo  eveiy  selfish,  soul  expeca  its  own. 
GettiM. 

Es  ist  der  G«lst*  der  si€h  den  Korper  baut— It 
is  the  spirit  which  builds  for  itsdf  the  body. 
Scki'Uer. 

Es  ist  freundlicher  das  menschliche  Leben 
anyylyc>»»«>i  als  es  atuueriiueii — It  is  more 
kindly  to  laugh  at  human  lite  than  to  grin  at  iu 

Es  ist  klug  und  kfihn  den  unvermeidlichen 
Ucbel  entpreg'enKagehen — It  shows  sense  and 
courage  to  be  able  to  coiifroot  unavoidable  eviL 
GiKiM€. 
5  Es  ist  nicht  gut,  wenn  deijenige  der  die 
Packel  txiigt,  sugleich  aach  den  Weg 
sacht — It  is  not  good  when  he  who  carries  the 
torch  has  at  the  same  time  also  the  way  to 
seek.     Cffvffs, 

Es  ist  nicht  ndtig,  dass  Ich  lebe,  wohl  aber, 
dass  ich  meine  Pfllcht  thne  und  fiir  mein 
Vaterland  kiimpfe — It  is  not  a  necessity  that  I 
f^ouid  live,  but  ic  is  that  I  should  do  my  duty 
and  fight  for  my  fisttherland.  FneUrick  the 
Great.  (?) 

Es  ist  dde,  nichts  ehren  konnen,  als  sich  selbst 
— It  is  dreary  for  a  man  to  be  able  to  worship 
nothing  but  himself.    HebbeL 

Es  ist  schwer  gegen  den  Augenblick  rerecht 
sehu;  der  gleicEgultige  macht  uns  I.ange- 
weile.  am  Uutea  hat  man  su  tragen  und 
am  B6sen  su  schleppen — It  is  difficult  to  be 
square  with  the  moment;  the  indifferent  one 
is  a  bore  to  us  (Jit.  causes  us  ennui) :  with  the 
good  we  have  to  bear  and  with  the  bad  to  drag. 
Uoethe, 

Es  1st  so  schwer,  den  falschen  Weg  su  meiden 
— It  is  so  difficult  to  avoid  the  wrong  way. 
Goeth€, 
20  Es  ist  unkonigUch  su  weinen— ach,  /  Und 
hier  nicht  weinen  ist  unviiterlich— To  weep 
is  im  worthy  of  a  king — alas  1  and  not  to  weep 
now  is  unworthy  of  a  lather.    SchilUr. 

Bs  kaa|>lt  der  Held  am  Uebsten  mit  dem  Held 
—Hero  likes  best  to  fight  with  hero.    K9mer, 

Es  kann  der  beste  Hers  in  dunkein  Stunden 
fehlen— The  best  heart  may  go  wrong  in  dark 
liours.    Goetkt, 

Es  kann  ja  nicht  immer  so  bleiben  /  Hier  unter 
dem  wechselnden  Ifond  —  Sure  it  cannot 
always  be  so  here  under  the  changing  moon. 
Kotxrime, 

Es  kann  nichts  heUSsn  ein  grosses  Schicksal 
su  haben,  wenn  man  nicht  weiss,  dass  man 
eines  hat — It  Ls  of  no  avail  for  a  man  to  have  a 
great  destiny  if  he  does  not  know  that  he  has  one. 
RakeL 

If  Es  kommea  Piille  Tor  im  Menachenleben,  / 
Wo's  Weisheit  ist,  nicht  aUzu  weise  sein— 
There  are  situations  in  life  when  it  is  wisdom 
not  to  be  too  wise.    Schiller. 

Bs  leben  Gdtter,  die  den  Hochmnt  riicb«i— 
There  live  gods  who  take  vengeance  on  pride. 
Schiller, 

Bs  Uebt  die  WeU  das  Strahlende  su  schwiirt- 
zen,  /  Und  das  Erhabne  in  den  Staub  su 
siehn— The  world  is  fain  to  obscure  what  is 
brilliant,  and  to  drag  down  to  the  dust  what  b 
exalted.    Schiller* 


Bs  iiesse  sich  Alles  trefflich  schliditeB,  Kannte 
man  die  Sachen  sweimal  Terrichten— Every- 
thing could  be  beautifully  adjusted  if  matters 
could  be  a  second  time  arranged.    Coetht. 

Es  muss  auch  solche  Kauce  geben  — There 
must  needs  be  such  feUows  ia  the  worki  too. 
Goethe, 

4  ffo4>lat  irfrfl  ^^  pt^XUw  ^€C— The  fountain  90 
of  wisdom  flows  through  books.    Gr.  J*r, 

Bsp^rance  en  Dleu— H<^»e  in  God.    M. 

Espionage— The  spy  system.    Fr. 

Esprit  bom^Narrow  mind.    Fr. 

Esprit  de  corps— Spirit  of  brotherhood  in  a  corpo- 
rate body.    Fr. 

Esprit  de  parti— Party  spirit.    Fr,  85 

Esprit  fort  -A  free-thinker.    Fr, 

Esprit  juste — Sound  mind.    Fr. 

Esprit  vif— Ready  wit.    Fr. 

Es  reift  kehie  Seligkeit  unter  dem  Monde— No 
hapi»ness  ever  comes  to  maturity  under  the 
moon.    Schiller. 

Essayes— Try.    Jtf.  *' 

Esse  bonum  facfle  est,  ubi  quod  vetet  esse 
remotum  est— It  is  easy  to  be  good,  when  all 
that  prevents  it  is  far  removed.    Ovid. 

Esse  quam  yideri— To  be  rather  than  to  seem. 

"Ecaerat  ^fuip  Hr*  Ib^  tot*  6\^\ff1^t<n  Iph — 

A  day  will  come  when  the  sacred  Ilium  shall 

be  no  more.    Horn.. 
Es  schwinden  jedes  Kummers  Palten  /  So  lang 

des  Liebes  Zauber  walten— The  wrinkles  of 

every  sorrow  disappear  as  long  as  the  spell  of 

love  is  unbroken.    Schiller. 
Es  shid  nicht  alle  frei,  die  ihrer  Ketten  spotten  M 

— All  are  not  free  who  mock  their  duuns.    Ger.. 

Pr. 
Es  sind  so  gute  Katzen  die  Mause  yerjagen, 

als  die  sie  fiangenr-They  are  as  good  cats  that 

chase  away  the  mice  as  those  that  catch  them. 

Ger  Pr. 

Es  steckt  nicht  In  Si»iegel  was  man  im  Spiegel 
sieht— That  is  not  in  the  mirror  which  you  see 
in  the  mirror.    Ger.  Pr. 

Es  steht  ihm  an  der  Stim'  geschrieben,  /  Das 
er  nicht  mag  eine  Seele  Ueben — It  stands 
written  oo  his  forehead  that  he  cannot  love  a 
single  souL    Goethe^  of  Mephisto^kele*. 

Establish  thou  the  work  of  our  hands  noon 
us ;  ^ea,  the  work  of  our  hands  establish 
thou  it.    Bible. 

%st  aliquid  Catale  malum  per  verba  lerare— 40 
It  is  some  alleviation  of  an  incurable  disease  to 
speak  of  it  to  others.    Owd. 

Est  animus  tiU  /  Rerumque  prudeiis»  et  s^ 
cundis  /  Temporibus  duSiisqM  rectus— You 
possess  a  mind  both  sasadous  in  the  manage- 
ment  of  affairs,  and  steady  at  once  in  prosperous 
and  perilous  times.    Hor. 

Est  animus  tibi,  sunt  mores  et  lingua,  fides- 
que— Thou  hast  a  man's  soul,  cultured  manners 
and  power  of  expression,  and  fidelity.  H^.,  ^ 
a  gentUmoH, 

Est  asses  riche  qui  ne  doit  rien— He  is  rich 

enough  who  owes  nothing.    Fr.  Pr, 
Est  aviditas  dives,  et  pauper  pudor—Covetoos- 

ness  is  rich,  while  modesty  b  poor.    Pkeedr, 
Est  bonus,  ut  melior  vir  /  Non  alius  qulsqnam  4S 

—He  is  so  good  thau  no  man  can  be  better. 

Her, 
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Est  breritate  opas,  ut  cnirmt  testeiitiji-- There 
»  need  of  coDcueness  that  the  thought  may  run 


Est  demnm  vtra  felldtas,  felicitate  dlgrnum 

▼ideri — ^Tnie  hamxness  ooosisca  in  being  con- 

dcred  deserWi^  of  it.    PUmy, 
Est  dens  in  nobis,  agitaate  calesdmns  illo — 

Inhere  is  a  god  in  us,  who,  when  he  stin,  sets  us 

ail  aglov.    Ovid. 

Est  dens  in  nobis,  et  sunt  comnierda  ccnli— 
There  is  a  god  within  us,  and  we  hold  commerce 
with  tlie  slcy.     Ovid, 

6  Esteem  a  man  of  many  words  and  many  lies 
mnch  alike.    FulUn 

Esteem  is  the  harvest  of  a  whole  life  spent  in 
usefulness ;  but  rsj^tation  is  often  bestowed 
upon  a  chance  action,  and  depends  most  on 
success.    G.  A.  Sato. 

Est  enim  lex  nihil  alind  nisi  recta  et  a  numine 
deonun  tracta  ratia  imperans  lionesta,  pro- 
hibens  contraria— r  or  law  is  nothing  ebe  but 
right  reason  supported  hy  the  authority  of  the 
eodi|  commanding  what  is  honourable  and  pn>- 
nibiuog  the  contrary.    Cic, 

Est   ^rentissimos  in  sua  re— He  is  in  very 

straitened  circumstances.  ^ 

Est  etiam  miseris  pietas.  et  in  hoste  probatur 
— R^ard  for  the  wretched  i«  a  duty,  and  de- 
■erring  of  praise  even  in  an  enemy.     Ovid, 

10  Eat  etiam,  nbi  prof ecto  damnnm  praestet  fticere, 
qnam  lucrum — There  are  occasions  when  it  is 
certainly  better  to  losie  than  to  gain.    Piamt, 

Est  genus  hominnm  qui  esse  primos  se  omnium 
rerum  vt^unt,  /  Nee  sunt— -There  is  a  class  of 
men  who  wish  to  be  first  in  everything,  and  are 
noL     7Vr. 

Est  hie,  /  Est  uUtIs,  animus  si  te  non  de- 
ficit mi^us — It  (happiness)  b  here,  it  is  every- 
where, if  only  a  well-rq^lated  mind  does  not  isul 
you.     Hot. 

Est  miseronnn,  ut  malerolentes  sint  atque  in- 
videant  bonis — ^"Tis  the  tendency  of  the  wretched 
to  be  ill-disposed  towards  and  to  envy  tl^  fortU' 
nate.    Plant. 

Est  modus  in  relnis ;  sunt  certi  denique  fines,  / 
Quos  ultra  citraque  nequitconsistere  rectum 
— Tliere  is  ameanm  all  things ;  there  are,  in  fine, 
certain  fixed  limits,  on  either  side  of  which  wliat 
is  right  and  true  cannot  exist.  Hor, 
15  Est  multi  fabula  plena  jod— It  is  a  story  full  of 
fim.    Ovid. 

Est  nature  hominnm  novitatis  avida— It  is 
the  nature  of  man  to  hunt  after  novelty. 
Pliu/. 

Bstne  Dei  sedes  nisi  terra,  et  pontus,  et  aer,  / 
Bt  coelttm.  et  virtus?  Superos  qmd  quaeri- 
mus  ultra  t  /  Jupiter  est.  quodciuqtie  Tides, 
quodcunqne  moveris — Has  God  a  dwellins 
other  than  earth  and  sea  and  air  and  heaven  and 
virtue?  Why  seek  we  the  gods  beyond?  What- 
soever you  see,  wheresoever  you  go,  there  is 
Jupiter.    Luc. 

Est  nobis  volnisse  satis— To  have  willed  suffices 
us.     TihilL 

Esto  perpetua— Let  it  be  perpetual. 
20Esto  quod  es:  quod  stmt  alii,  sine  quemHbet 
esse :  /  Quoa  non  es,  noils ;  quod  potes  esse, 
velis — Be  what  you  are ;  let  whoso  will  be  what 
others  are.  Don't  be  what  you  are  not,  but 
resolutely  be  what  you  can. 

Esto  quod  esse  vUteris— Be  what  you  seem 
to  be. 


Esto,  ut  nunc  mnlti,  dives  tibi,  pauper  amids— 
Be,  as  many  now  are,  rich  to  yourself,  poor  to 
your  friends.    Jttv. 

Est  pater  ille  quern  nuptiae  demonstrant— He 
is  the  father  whom  the  marriage-rites  point  to  as 
such.    L, 

Est  profecto  Deus,  qui  quae  nos  gerimus  audit- 
que  et  videt— There  is  certainly  a  God  who 
both  hears  and  sees  the  things  which  we  do. 
Plaui. 

Est  proprium  stultitiae  allonim  cemere  vitia,  29 
obOvisd  suorum— It  is  characteristic  of  folly  to 
discern  the  fauUs  of  others  and  forget  its  own. 
Cic. 

Est  qnadam  prodire  tonus,  si  non  datur  tiltra— 
You  may  advance  to  a  certain  point,  if  it  is  not 
permitted  you  to  go  farther,     f/or. 

Est  quaedam  fiere  voluptas,  /  Bxpletur  lachry- 
mis  egeriturque  dolor— There  is  a  certain  plea- 
sure  in  weeping ;  grief  is  soothed  and  alleviated 
by  tears.    Chiia, 

Est  quoque  cnnctarum  novitas  rarissima  remm 

— Novelty  is  the  dearest  to  us  of  all  things.  Ooid. 
Es  tragt  Verstand  und  rechter  Sinn  /  Mit  wenig 
Kunst  stch  selber  vor;  und  weim's  eucn 
Ernst  ist  was  su  sagen  /  Ist's  notig  Worten 
nachsujag'en  ?— Understanding  and  good  sense 
find  utterance  with  little  art ;  and  when  you  have 
seriously  anything  to  say,  is  it  necessary  to  hunt 
for  woras  ?    Goethe. 

Es  trinken  tausend  sich  den  Tod,  ehe  einer30 
stirbt  vor  Durstes  Noth— A  thousand  will  drink 
themselves  to  death  ere  one  die  under  stress  of 
thirst.    Ger.  Pr. 

Est  teaipus  quando  nihil,  est  tempus  quando 
aliquia,  nuDtim  tamen  est  tempus  in  quo 
dicenda  sunt  omnia— There  b  a  time  when 
nothing  may  be  said,  a  time  when  something 
may,  but  no  time  when  all  things  may.  A 
Monkish  Adage. 

Esurient!  ne  occurras— Don't  throw  yourself  in 
the  way  of  a  hungry  matu 

Bs  will  einer  was  er  soil,  aber  er  kaim's  nicht 
macben ;  es  kann  einer  was  er  soil,  aber  er 
will's  nicht ;  es  vrXi  und  kann  einer,  aber  er 
weiss  nicht,  was  er  soil— One  would  what  he 
should,  but  he  can't ;  one  could  what  he  should, 
but  he  won't;  one  would  and  could,  but  he 
knows  not  what  he  should.    Goethe. 

Es  wird  wohl  auch  driiben  nicht  anders  seyn 
als  hler — Even  over  there  it  will  not  be  otherwise 
than  it  is  kere^  I  weeiu    Goethe. 

"^H  rhf  1j  irl  roK—Either  this  or  upon  this.  (The  85 
S^artitn  mother  to  her  son  on  handing  him  his 
shield.) 

B  tardegradls  asinis  equtis  non  prodiit— The 

horse  is  not  the  progeny  of  the  ^ow-paced  ass. 
Bt  caetera— And  the  rest. 

Et  c'est  4tre  innocent  que  d'Mre  malheureiix— 

And  misfortune  is  the  badge  of  iono^nce.    La 
Font. 

Bt  credls  dneres  curare  sepuhos?— And  do  you 
think  that  the  ashes  of  the  dead  concern  them- 
selves  with  our  affairs?     Virg. 

Bt  daligt  bufbnd  hade  han,  men  hjertat  dettO 
var  godt— He  had  a  stupid  head,  but  his  heart 
was  good.    Sfued.  Pr. 

Et  decus  et  pretinm  recti— Both  the  ornament 
and  the  reward  of  virtue.    M. 

B  tentd  casa  ssepe  vir  magntis  eatit~A  great 
man  often  steps  forth  from  a  humble  cottage.  Pr^ 
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Eternal  love  made  me.    DanU. 

Eternal    smiles    his   emptiness   betray,  /  As 

shallow  streams  nm  oimplinflr  all  the  way. 

Pope. 

Eternity,  dependinff  on  an  hour.     Young, 

Eternity  looks  g^rander  and  kinder  If  Time 
grow  meaner  and  more  hostile.    CarfyU. 

5  Eternity  of  being  and  well-being  simply  for 
being  and  well-being's  sake,  is  an  icfeal  be- 
longing to  appetite  alone,  and  which  only 
the  straggle  of  mere  animalism  (,Thier^eit\ 
longing  to  l>e  infinite  gives  rise  to.  Schiller, 
Et  facere  et  pati  fortiter  Romannm  est— Bravery 
and  endurance  make  a  man  a  Roman.     Liv. 

Et  genus  et  formam  regina  pecunia  donat— 
Money,  like  a  queen,  confers  both  rank  and 
beauty.     Hor. 

Et  renus  et  proavos,  et  mue  non  fecimus  ipsi,  / 
Vix  ea  nostra  voco — we  can  scarcely  call  birth 
and  ancestry  and  what  we  have  not  ourselves 
done,  our  own.     Ovid. 

Et  genus  et  virtus,  nisi  ciui  re,  villor  alga  est— 
Without  money  both  birth  and  virtue  are  as  worth- 
less as  seaweed.  Hor. 
10  Ethics  makes  man's  soul  mannerly  and  wise, 
but  logic  is  the  armoury  of  reason,  furnished 
with  all  offensive  and  defensive  weapons. 
Fuller. 

Et  hoc  genus  omne — And  everything  of  this  kind. 

Etiam  celeritas  in  desiderio,  mora  est— When 
we  long  for  a  thing,  even  despatch  is  delay.  Pub. 
Syr. 

Etiam  fera  animalia,  si  dausa  teneaa,  virtutis 
obliviscuntur — Even  savage  animals,  if  you  keep 
them  in  confinement,  forget  their  fierceness. 

Etiam  fortes  viros  subitis  terreri— Even  brave 
men  may  be  alarmed  by  a  sudden  event.     Tac 

15  Etiam  innocentes  cogit  mentiri  dolor— Pain 
makes  even  the  innocent  forswear  themselves. 
Pub.  Syr. 
Etiam  oblivisci  quod  scis,  interdum  ezpedit— 
It  is  sometimesexpedient  to  forget  what  you  know. 
Pub.  Syr. 

Etiam  sanato  vulnere  cicatrix  manet— Though 
the  wound  is  healed,  a  scar  remains. 

Etiam  saplentibus  cupido  glorise  novisslma 


exuitur — Even  by  the  wise  the  desire  of  glory 

-     fl  "  

Tac. 


is  the  last  of  all   passions   to  be  laid  aside. 


Et  jam  summa  procul  villarum  culmina  fiimant,  / 
Majoresque  cadunt  altis  de  montibns  umbrae 
— And  now  the  cottage  roofs  yonder  smoke,  and 
the  shadows  fall  longer  from  the  mountain-tops. 
V  irg. 

20  Et  je  sais,  sur  ce  fait,  /  Bon  nombre  d'hommes 
qui  sont  femmes— And  I  know  a  gp'eat  many 
men  who  in  this  particular  are  women.  La 
Font. 
Et  I'avare  Acheron  ne  liche  pas  sa  proie — 
And  greedy  Acheron  lets  not  go  his  prey. 
Racine. 

Et  le  combat  cessa  faute  de  combattants— And 
the  battle  ceased  for  want  of  combatants. 
Comeille. 

Et  Ton  revient  toujours  /  A  ses  premiers  amours 
— One  returns  always  to  his  first  love.     Fr.  Pr. 

Et  mala  sunt  vidua  bonis— There  are  bad  quali- 
ties near  akin  to  good.    Ovid. 

85  Et  male  tomatos  incudi  reddere  versus  — 
And  take  back  ill-polished  stanxas  to  the  anvil. 
Jior. 


Et  raea  cymba  semel  vasta  percussa  (»t>cella  / 
lUum,  QUO  Uesa  est,  horret  adire  locnm— 
My  barlc^  once  shaken  by  the  overpowering 
storm,  ^rmks  from  approadiing  the  spot  where 
it  has  been  shattered.    Ovid. 

Et  mihi  res,  non  me  rebus,  snbjnngeie  conor— 
My  aim  ever  is  to  subject  circumstances  to  my- 
self, not  myself  to  them.    Hor. 

Et  minimae  vires  frangere  auassa  valent— A 
very  small  d^;ree  of  force  will  suffice  to  break  a 
vessel  that  is  already  cracked.    Ovid. 

Et  monere,  et  moneri,  proprinm  est  verae 
amidtisfr— To  give  ooonsel  as  well  as  take  it,  is 
a  feature  of  true  friendship.     Cic. 

Et  nati  natonim,  et  qui  nascentur  ab  illia— The  80 
children  of  our  children,  and  those  who  shall  be 
bom  of  them,  r'.r.,  our  latest  posterity. 

Et  nova  fictaque  nuper  habebnnt  verba  fidem, 
si  /  Graeco  route  cadunt  parce  detorta— And 
new  and  lately  invented  terms  will  be  well  re- 
ceived, if  they  descend,  with  slight  deviation, 
from  a  Grecian  source.    Hor. 

Et  pudet,  et  metuo,  semperque  eademque 
precari,  /  Ne  sul>eant  animo  taedia  jnsta  tno 
— I  am  ashamed  to  be  always  b^ging  axkd 
begging  the  same  things,  and  fear  lest  you  should 
conceive  for  me  the  disgust  I  merit.     Ovid. 

Et  quae  sibi  quisque  timebat,  /  Unius  in  miseri 
eadtium  conversa  tulere— And  what  each  man 
dreaded  for  himself,  they  bore  lightly  when 
diverted  to  the  destruction  of  one  poor  wretch. 

yirz. 

Et  quiescenti  agendum  est,  et  agentl  quies* 
cendum  est — He  who  is  indolent  should  work, 
and  he  who  works  should  take  repose.    Sen. 

Et   qui   nolunt  ocddere  quenquam  /  Posse  35 
volunt — Even  those  who  have  no  wish  to  kill 
another  would  like  to  have  the  power.    Juv. 

Et  quorum  pars  magna  ftii— And  in  which  I 
played  a  prominent  part,     yirg, 

Etre  capable  de  se  lidsser  servir  n'est  pas  une 
des  moindres  qualit^s  que  puisse  avoir  un 
grand  roi— The  ability  to  enlist  the  services  of 
others  in  the  conduct  of  affairs  is  one  of  the  most 
distinguishing  qualities  of  a  great  monarch. 
Richelieu. 

Etre  pauvre  sans  ^e  libre,  c'est  le  pire  etat 
otl  lliomme  puisse  tomber— To  be  poor  without 
being  free  is  the  worst  condition  into  which 
man  can  sink.    Rousseau. 

Etre  sur  le  qui  vive— To  be  on  the  alert.    Fr. 

Etre  sur  un  grand  pied  dans  le  monde— To  be  in  40 
high  standing  (///.  on  a  great  foot)  in  the  world.  Fr. 

Et  rose  elle  a  v^cu  ce  que  vivent  les  roses  / 
L'espace  d'un  matin— As  rose  she  lived  the  life 
of  a  rone  for  but  the  space  of  a  morning.  Mal- 
herbe. 

Et  sanguis  et  spiritus  pecunia  mortalibus  — 
Money  is  both  blood  and  life  to  men.     Pr. 

Et  semd  emissum  volat  irrevocabile  verbum — 
And  a  word  once  uttered  flies  abroad  never  to  be 
recalled.     Hor. 

Et  sequent ia,  Et  seq.— And  what  follows 

Et  sic  de  ceteris— And  so  of  the  rest.  45 

Et  sic  de  similibus— And  so  of  the  like. 

"Et  tu,  Brute  fill  "—And  thou,  son  Brutus. 
Cetsary  eU  sight  of  Brutus  among  the  con- 
spirators. 

Et  vaincre  sans  p^ril  seralt  vaincre  sans  gloire 
—To  omouer  without  peril  would  be  to  oonquer 
without  glory.    Comeille^ 
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Bt  vttftm  fanpeiidere  vero— Stake  even  life  for 
truth.    M. 

Et  voila  jostement  comme  on  icrit  Thistoire^ 
And  that  ia  exactly  bow  history  is  written. 
Voltairt. 

Btwas  ist  besser  als  grar  nichts — Something  is 
better  than  nothing  at  alL    Ger.  Pr, 

Bach  zn  gefUlen  war  mein  hiichstes  Wonsch ;  / 
Ench  zn  ergrotzen  war  mein  letzer  ZwedE~ 
To  pleaue  you  was  my  highest  wish  ;  to  delight 
you  was  my  last  aim.     Goethe, 

I  E08om  in^/n-of  a2p6t— While  the  fisher  sleeps  the 

net  takea.     Gr,  Pr^ 
Enge,  poet*  l~  Well  done,  poet  t    Pert, 
Bom  anscolta,  cni  qnataor  sunt  anres — Listen 

to  him  who  has  four  ears,  t'.^.,  who  is  readier  to 

hear  than  to  speak.    Pr* 

E^/nfffO— .1  have  found  it.  Archimedes  when  he 
fommd  0ui  the  way  to  test  the  furify  ef  Hierett 
goUencnrwHm 

Europe's  ejre  is  fixed  on  migrhtv  things,  /  The 
fall  of  empfa^s  and  the  fate  of  Idngs.    Burnt, 

lOEirrvx^   xoXl^iXot— Success  Is  befriended  by 
many  people.    Gr*  Pr, 

raxeiPoO^-Be  not  uplifted  in  prosperity  nor 

downcast  in  adversity.    C/eo^uius, 
B*  ya  pA  d'tm  asino  al  mercato — ^There  is  more 

than  one  ass  goes  to  the  market,    //.  Pr. 
Evasion  is  unworthy  of  ns,  and  is  alwajTS  the 

intimate  of  equivocation.    Balzac, 
Evasions  ar«  the  common  subterfuge  of  the 

bard-hearted,  the  false,  and  unpotrat,  when 

called  upon  to  assist    Lav4iter, 
IS  Even  a  fly  has  its  spleen.    //.  Pr. 
Even  a  fool,  when  he  holdeth  his  peace,  is 

counted  wise.    Bible, 
Even  a  frog  would  bite  if  it  had  teeth.    //.  Pr, 
Even  a  haggis  coold  charge  down-hiD.    Scott, 
•    Even  a  hair  casts  a  shadow.    Pr, 
MEven  a  horse,  tfaongii  he  has  four  feet,  will 

stumble.    Pr, 
Even  amonff  the  apostles  there  was  a  Judas. 

//.  Pr. 
Even  beanty  cannot    palliate    eccentricity. 

Baitac. 

Even  by  means  of  our  sorrows  we  belong  to 
the  eternal  plan.     IV,  v,  Humboldt. 

Even  foxes  are  outwitted  and  catigfat.  //. 
Pr, 

IS  Even  In  a  righteous  cause  force  is  a  fearful 
thing;  God  ouIt  helps  when  men  can  help 
no  more.  Schiller, 
Evening  is  the  delight  of  virtuous  age ;  it  seems 
an  emwem  of  the  tranquil  close  of  busy  life. 
Buhner  Lyttou, 

Even  hi  social  life,  it  Is  persistency  which 
attracts  confidence,  more  tlian  talents  and 
accompiislunents.    Whipple, 

Even  perfect  examples  lead  astray  by  tempt- 
ing us  to  overleap  the  necessary  steps  in 
their  development,  whereby  we  are  for  the 
most  part  led  past  the  goal  into  boundless 
error.    Goethe, 

Even  so  my  sun  one  early  mom  did  shine,  / 
With  all  mnmphant  splendour  on  my  brow ;  / 
But  out,  alack  I  it  was  but  one  hour  mine. 
SK 


Even  success  needs  its  consolations.    G^>rge^ 
Eliot. 

Even  that  fish  may  be  caught  which  resists 
most  stoutly  against  it.    Dan.  Pr. 

Even  the  just  man  has  need  of  help.    //.  Pr. 

Even  the  lowest  book  of  chronicles  partakes 

of  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  it  was 

written.    Goethe, 

Even  then  a  wish  ^I  mind  its  powerX  /  A  wish 
that  to  mv  latest  liour  /  Shall  strongly  heave 
my  breast,  /  That  I,  for  puir  auld  Scotland's 
sake,  /  Some  usefu'  plan  or  benk  could 
make,  /  Or  sing  a  sang  at  least.  Bums  at 
iheplough, 

Evoi  though  the  cloud  veils  it,  the  sun  is  ever  8ft 
in  the  canopy  of  heaven  {Himmelszelt).     A 
holy  will  rules  there ;  the  world  does  not  serve 
bund  chance.    P.  K.  IVeber. 

Even  though  vanquished,  he  coold  aiv°6  still. 

Goldsmitn. 

Even  thou  who  moum'st  the  daisy's  fate,  / 
Tliat  fate  is  thine— no  distant  date ;  /  Stem 
Ruin's  ploughshare  drives  elate  /  Full  on 
thy  bloom.  /  TiU  crush'd  beneath  the  farrow's 
weight  /  Siiall  be  thy  doom.    Burns. 

Events  are  only  the  shells  of  Ideas :  and  often 
it  is  the  fluent  thought  of  ages  tnat  is  crys- 
tallised m  a  moment  oy  the  stroke  of  a  pen  or 
the  point  of  a  bayonet.    Chapin, 

Events  of  all  sorts  creep  or  fly  exactly  as  God 

pleases.    Cowper, 
Eventus  stultorum  magister  est— Only  the  event  40 

teadies  fools.    Liv. 
Even  weak  men  when  nnlted  are  powerfuL 

Schiller. 
Evdque  d'on  crosse  de  bois ;  crosse  d'or,  ^vjk|ue 

de  Dois — Bishop  of  gold,  staff  of  wood ;  bishop 

ofwood,  stafl'otgold.    Pr.  Pr. 

Ever,  as  of  old,  the  thing  a  man  will  do  is  the 
thing  he  feels  commanded  to  do.    Carlyle. 

Ever  charming,  ever  new,  /  When  will  the 
landscape  tire  the  view  ?    John  Dyer. 

Ever  learning,  and  never  able  to  come  to  the  45 
knowledge  of  the  tratli.    St.  Paul, 

Evermore  thanks,  the  exchequer  of  the  poor. 

Kich,  Jl.f  iL  3. 
Ever  must  pain  urge  us  to  labour,  and  only 

in  free  effort  can  any  blessedness  be  imagined 

for  us.    Carlyle, 

Ever  must  the  sovereign  of  mankind  be  fitly 
entitled  khiff,  c.r.,  the  man  who  hetu  and  cati, 
Carlyle, 

Ever  since  Adam's  time  fools  have  been  in  the 
majority.    Casimir  DeUmigne. 

Ever  take  it  for  granted  that  man  collectively  ftO 
wishes  that  which  is  right ;  but  take  care 
never  to  think  so  of  one  1    Schiller, 

Every  absurdity  has  a  champion  to  defend  it ; 

for  error  is  tailkative.    Goldsmith, 
Every  action  is  measured  by  the  depth  of  the 

sentiment  from  which  it  proceeos.    Emer- 

sou. 

Bverv  advantage  has  its  tax,  but  there  is  none 
on  the  good  of  virtue ;  that  is  the  incoming 
of  God  himself^  or  absolute  existence.  Emer- 
son, 

Every  age  regards  the  dawning  of  new  light 
as  the  destroying  fire  of  morality  \  while  that 
very  age  itself,  with  heart  nnmjured,  finds 
itsdf  mised  one  degree  of  li^rht  above  the 
preceding.    Jean  PomL 


BVBRY  ATTEMPT 
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EVERT  PRIBN D 


Every  attempt  to  cnuh  an  insnrrectioa  with 
,  means  inaaequate  to  the  end  foments  in- 
stead of  suppressinff  >t«    C.  F^x. 

Eveiy  author,  in  some  degree,  portray  him- 
self in  liis  worlES,  be  it  even  acramst  has 
wiU.    Coctkt, 

Every  base  occupation  makes  one  sliarp  in  its 

Sractice  and  auU  in  every  other.    Sir  P* 
idfiey. 

Every  bean  has  its  black.    Pr, 
6   Every  beginning:  is  cheerful ;  the  threshold  is 
the  place  of  expectation.    Coetkt. 

Every  beloved  object  is  the  centre  of  a  para- 
dise.   NavtUis. 

Every  beinr  is  a  moving  temple  of  the  Infinite. 
Jetm  PauL 

Everybody  Is  vHse  after  the  event    Pr. 

Everybody  knows  that  fanaticism  is  religion 
caricatured;   yet  with  many,  contempt  of 
fanaticism  is  received  as  a  sure  sign  of  hos- 
tility to  reUgion.    WkippU. 
10  Everybody  knows  that  government  never  be- 

Sm  anything.    It  is  the  whole  world  that 
inks  and  governs.    \V,  Phillip*. 
Everybody  likes  and  respects  self-made  men. 
It  is  a  great  deal  better  to  be  made  in  that 
way  than  not  to  be  made  at  all.    Hoimes. 

Everybody  says  it,  and  what  everybody  says 

must  be  true.    /.  P.  Cooper, 
Everybody's  business  in  the  sodai  qrstem  is 

to  be  agreeable.    Dicfuns, 
Everybody's  business  is  nobody's.    Pr» 
15  Everybody's  friend  is  nobody's.    Pr. 

Every  book  is  good  to  read  which  sets  the 
reader  in  a  working  mood.    Emerson. 

Every  book  is  written  with  a  constant  secret 
reference  to  the  few  intelligent  persons  whom 
the  writer  believes  to  exist  in  tlie  million 
EmtnoH. 

Every  brave  life  out  of  the  past  does  not 
appear  to  us  so  brave  as  it  really  was,  for 
the  forms  of  terror  with  which  it  wrestled 
are  now  overthrown.    Jetui  PauL 

Every  brave  man  is  a  man  of  his  word.  Cor- 
neille, 

SO  Every  brave  youth  is  in  training  to  ride  and 
rule  his  dragon.    Emerson. 

Every  bullet  has  its  billet    Pr, 

Every  Calvary  has  its  Olivet    H.  Gilts. 

Every  capability,  however  slight,  is  bom  with 
us ;  there  is  no  vague  general  capability  in 
man.    Goethe. 

Every  child  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  genius,  and 
every  genius  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  child. 
Schopenkantr. 

U  Every  cloud  engenders  not  a  storm.    3  Hen. 
Vt.,  V.  3. 

Every  cloud  that  spreads  above  /  And  veileth 
love,  itself  is  love.     Tennjwm, 

Every  cock  is  proud  on  his  own  dunghllL 
Pr. 

Every  conceivable  society  may  well  be  figured 
as  properly  and  wholly  a  Church,  in  one  or 
other  of  these  three  predicaments :  an  audibly 

8 reaching  and  propbesying  Church,  which  is 
tie  best ;  a  Church  that  struggles  to  preach 
and  prophesy,  but  cannot  as  yet  till  its  Pen- 
tecost come :  a  Church  gone  dumb  with  old 
age,  or  whicn  only  mumbles  delirium  prior  to 
dissolution.    CarfyU, 


Every  cottage  should  have  its  porch,  its  oven* 

ano  its  tank.    Disraeli. 
Every  couple  is  not  a  pair.    Pr,  SO 

Every  craw  thinks  herein  bird  whitest  Sc.Pr, 

Every  creature  can  bear  well-being:  except 
man.    Gael.  Pr, 

Every  crime  has  in  the  moment  of  its  perpetra/- 
tion  its  Own  avenging  angd.    SehifUr. 

Every  day  hath  its  niy ht,  every  weal  its  woe. 
Pr. 

Every  day  in  thy  life  is  a  leaf  in  thy  history,  8S 
Arab.  Pr. 

Every  day  b  the  best  day  In  the  year.  No 
man  has  learned  anything  rightly  until  he 
knows  that  every  day  is  DoomMlay.  Emur* 
son, 

Evenr  day  should  be  spent  by  us  as  if  it  were 
to  be  our  last.    Pnb.  Syr, 

Every  department  of  knowledgepasses  succes- 
sively urough  three  stages :  the  theological, 
or  fictitious ;  the  metaphysical,  or  abstract ; 
and  the  scientific,  or  positive.    Comte. 

Every  desire  bears  its  death  in  its  very  grati- 
fication.   W,  Irving. 

Every  desire  is  a  viper  in  the  bosom,  who,  40 
when  he  was  chill,  was  harmless,  but  wlien 
warmth  gave  him  strength,  exerted  it  in 
poison.    Johnson. 

Every  dog  must  have  his  day.    Swijl, 

Every  door  may  be  shut  but  death's  door.    Pr. 

Every  established  reUgion  was  once  a  heresy. 

Buckie. 

Every  event  that  a  man  would  master  must 
be  mounted  on  the  run,  and  no  man  ever 
caught  the  reins  of  a  thought  except  as  it 
galloped  past  him.    Holmes. 

Every  evil  to  which  we  do  not  succumb  is  a  4$ 
benefactor;   we   ^ain  the  strength  of  the 
temptation  we  resist    Emerson. 

Every  excess  causes  a  defect:  every  deficit, 
an  excess.  Every  sweet  has  its  sour ;  every 
evil,  its  good.  Every  faculty  which  is  a  re- 
ceiver of  pleasure  has  an  equal  penalty  pat 
on  its  abuse.    Emerson. 

Every  experiment,  by  multitudes  or  by  indi- 
viduals, that  has  a  sensual  and  selfish  aim, 
will  falL    Emerton, 

Every  faculty  is  conserved  and  increased  by 
its  appropriate  exercise.    Epictetus. 

Every  fancy  that  we  would  substitute  for  a 
reality  is,  if  we  saw  it  aright  and  saw  the 
whole^  not  only  false,  but  every  way  less 
beautiful  and  excellent  than  that  which  we 
sacrifice  to  it    /.  Sterling. 

Every  flood  has  its  ebb.    Dut.  Pr.  SO 

Every  fool  thinks  himself  clever  enough.  Dusu 
Pr. 

Every  fool  will  be  meddling.    Bible. 

Every  foot  will  tread  on  him  who  is  in  the 
mud.    Gael.  Pr. 

Eveiy  form  of  freedom  is  hurtful,  except  that 
which  delivers  us  over  to  perfect  command 
of  ourselves.    Goethe, 

Every  form  of  human  life  is  romantic  T,  ly. 
Higginson, 

Every  fresh  acquirement  is  another  remedy  69 
against  affliction  and  time.    H  'illmott. 

Erery  friend  is  to  the  other  a  sun  and  a  sun- 
flower also:  he  attracts  and  follows.  Jean 
PauL 


BVBRY  GENERATION 
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EVERY  MAN 


Every  KeiieiBtio&  kuxffhs  at  the  old  fashions, 

but  fulows  religrwBaly  tha  herd.    Tkortau, 
Every  g^enerous  action  loves  the  public  view, 

yet  no  theatre  for  virtue  is  equal  to  a  con- 

sdousaess  of  it.    Cic. 
Every  grenins  has  most  power  in  his  own  lan- 

cuagre,  and  every  heart  in  its  own  religion. 

JtauiPaiU, 

Every  genius  is  defended  from  approach  by 
quiuitities  of  unavailableness.    hnurton. 

S  Every  genuine  work  of  art  has  as  much  reason 
for  Doing  as  the  earth  and  the  son.    Emer- 

SCH, 

Every  gift  which  is  given,  even  though  it  be 
small,  is  in  reality  great  if  it  be  given  with 
affsction.    Pindar, 

Every  good  act  is  charity.  A  man's  true 
wealth  hereafter  is  the  good  that  he  does 
in  this  world  to  his  fellows.    Mahomet, 

Every  good  gift  and  every  perfect  gift  is  from 
above.    St,  James. 

Every  good  gift  comes  from  God.    Pr, 
10  Every  good  lecture  is  the  best  of  sermons 
ana  lectures:  the  sense  informs  tlie  soul. 
Sydney  Smith. 

Every  good  writer  has  much  idiom ;  it  is  the 
life  and  spirit  of  language.    Landor, 

Every  great  and  commanding  movement  in 
the  annals  of  the  world  is  the  triumph  of 
enthusiasm.    Emerson, 

Evenr  great  and  ori^^nal  writer,  in  proportion 
as  he  IS  great  or  original,  must  himself  create 
the  taste  by  which  he  is  to  be  relished. 
U^ordstoorth, 

Every  great  book  is  an  action,  and  every  great 
action  is  a  book.    Luther. 

U  Every  great  genius  has  a  special  vocation, 
and  when  he  has  fulfilled  it,  ne  is  no  longer 
needed.    Goethe. 
Every  great  man  is  unique.    Emerson. 

Every  great  mind  seeks  to  labour  for  eternity. 
All  men  are  captivated  by  immediate  advan- 
tages ;  great  minds  alone  are  excited  by  the 
prospect  of  distant  good.    Schilier, 

Every  great  poem  is  in  itself  limited  by  neces- 
slbr,  but  in  its  suggestions  unlimited  and 
inanite.    Longfellow, 

Every  great  reform  which  has  been  effected 
has  consisted,  not  in  doing  something  new, 
but  in  undoing  something  okL    Buchle. 

n  Every  great  writer  is  a  writer  of  history,  let 
him  treat  on  almost  what  subject  he  may. 
He  carries  with  him  for  thousands  of  years 
a  portion  of  his  times ;  and,  indeed,  if  only 
his  own  efllgy  were  there,  it  would  be 
greatiy  more  than  a  fragment  of  his  cen- 
tury.   Landor, 

Every  healthy  effort  is  directed  from  the  in- 
ward to  the  outward  world.    Goethe, 

Every  heart  knows  its  own  bitterness,    Pr, 
Every  hero  becomes  a  bore  at  last.    Emerson, 

Every  heroic  act  measures  itself  by  its  con- 
tempt of  some  external  good ;  but  it  finds 
its  own  success  at  last,  and  then  the  prudent 
also  eztoL     Emerson. 

K  Every  honest  miller  has  a  golden  thumb. 
Pr. 

Every  hour  has  its  end.    Scoit. 

Every  bouse  is  builded  \xj  some  man ;  Imt  he 
that  built  all  things  is  God.    St,  Paul, 


Every  human  being  is  intended  to  have  a 
cliaracter  of  his  own,  to  be  what  no  other  is, 
to  do  what  no  other  can.    Ck€mni$tg. 

Every  human  feeling  is  greater  and  larger 
than  the  exciting  cause— a  i>roo^  I  think, 
that  man  is  designed  for  a  nigher  state  of 
existence.    Coleridge. 

Every  idea  must  liave  a  visible  unfolding.  80 
Victor  Hti£o, 

Every  idle  word  that  men  shall  speak,  they 
shfljl  give  account  thereof  in  the  aay  oi  judg- 
ment.   Jesus. 

Every  inch  a  king.    Lear^  iv.  6. 

Every  inch  of  joy  lias  an  ell  of  annoy.    Sc.  Pr. 

Every  individual  colour  makes  on  men  an  im- 
pression of  its  own,  and  thereby  reveals  its 
nature  to  the  eye  as  well  as  the  mind.  Goethe, 

Every  Individual  nature  has  its  own  beau^.  86 
Emerson. 

Every  inordinate  cup  is  unbless'd,  and  the  in- 
gredient is  a  devil.    Othello^  iL  3. 

Every  joy  that  comes  to  us  b  only  to  strengthen 

us  tor  some  greater  labour  that  is  to  succeed. 

Fichte. 
Every  knave  is  a  thorough  knave,  and  a 

thorough  knave  is  a  knave  thoughout.    B/. 

Berheley. 
Every  ligiit  has  its  shadow.    Pr. 

Every  littie  fish  expects  to  become  a  whale.  40 
Dan.  Pr, 

Every  littie  helps.    Pr. 

Every  littie  helps,  as  the  sow  said  when  she 

snapt  at  a  gnat    Dan.  Pr. 
Every  loving  woman  is  a  priestess  of  the  past. 

AmieL 
Every  man  alone  is  sincere ;  at  the  entrance  of 

a  second  person,  hypocrisy  begins.  Emerson, 

Every  man  as  an  individual  is  secondary  to  i5 
what  he  b  as  a  worker  for  the  progress  of 
his  kind  and  the  glory  of  the  gift  allotted  to 
him.    StedmoM. 

Every  man  can  build  a  chapel  in  his  breast, 
himself  the  priest,  his  heart  the  sacrifice, 
and  the  earth  he  treads  on  the  altar. 
Jeremy  Taylor, 

Every  man  can  guide  an  ill  wife  but  him  that 

has  her.    Sc.  Pr. 
Every  man  carries  an  enemy  In  his  own  bosom. 

Dan,Pr. 

Every  man  carries  within  him  a  potential  mad- 
man.   Carlyle. 

Every  man  deems  that  he  has  precisely  the  60 
trials  and  temptations  which  are  the  hardest 
to  bear ;  but  they  are  so  because  tiiey  are 
the  very  ones  he  needs.    Jean  Paul, 

Every  man  desires  to  live  long,  but  no  man 
would  be  old.    Swift, 

Every  man  feels  instinctively  that  all  the 
beautiful  sentiments  in  the  world  weigh  less 
than  a  single  lovely  action.    Lowell. 

Every  man  has  a  bag  hanging  before  him  in 
which  he  puts  his  neighbonrlB  faults,  and 
another  behind  him  in  wliich  he  stows  his 
OWIL     CoriolanitSt  ii.  z. 

Every  man  has  a  goose  that  lays  golden  eggs, 
if  he  only  knew  it.    Amer.  Pr. 

Every  man  has  at  times  in  his  mind  the  ideal  66 
of  what  he  should  be.  but  is  not.    In  all  men 
that  really  seek  to  improve,  it  is  better  than 
the  actual  cliaracter.    Theo,  Pufikir, 


BVBRT  MAN 
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fiVBRT  NEWLY 


Every  man  luith  husinesa  and  desire,  /  Snch  as 
it  is.    Ham.  J  i.  5. 

Every  man  has  his  fanlt,  and  honesty  is  his. 
Timen  of  A  tktnt^  iiL  x. 

Everf  man  has  his  lot,  and  the  wide  world 
belore  him.    Dan.  Pr. 

Every  man  has  his  own  style,  just  as  he  has 
his  own  nose.    LtMsing. 

9    Every  man  has  his  weak  side.    Pr. 

Every  man  has  in  liimself  a  continent  of  undis- 
covered character.  Happy  is  he  who  acts  the 
Columbus  to  his  own  som.    Sir  J.  Stcpfuns. 

Every  man  has  just  as  much  vanity  as  he 
wants  understanding:.    Po^e. 

Every  man  hath  a  sfood  and  a  had  ang^l 
attendiner  on  him  in  particular  all  his  Ufe 
long:.    Burtim. 

Everv  man,  however  gt>od  he  may  be,  has  a 
still  better  man  dwelling:  La  him  which  is 
properly  himself,  but  to  whom  nevertheless 
he  IS  often  unfaithftd.  It  is  to  this  interior 
and  less  unstable  being:  that  we  should  attach 
ourselves,  not  to  the  changpeable  every-day 
man.     l^.  v.  Humboldt. 

10  Everv  man  in  his  lifetime  needs  to  thank  his 
fiaults.    Emerson.. 

Every  man  is  an  impossibility  until  he  is  bom ; 
everything:  impossible  till  we  see  it  a  success. 
£merton. 

Every  man  is  a  quotation  from  all  his  ancestors. 

Emers<m. 
Every  man  is  a  rascal  as  soon  as  he  is  sick. 

Joktuofu 

Every  man  is  ezceptionaL    Emerson. 
15  Every  man  is  his  own  greatest  dupe.    A.  B, 
Alcott. 

Every  man  is  not  so  much  a  workman  in  the 
world  as  he  is  a  sug:g:estion  of  that  he  should 
be.  Men  walk  as  prophecies  of  the  next 
ag:e.     Emerson, 

Every  man  is  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune. 

StUiust. 
Every  man  must  carry  his  own  sack  to  the 

milL    Dan.  Pr. 

Every  man  must  in  a  measure  be  alone  in  the 
world.  No  heart  was  ever  cast  in  the  same 
mould  as  that  which  we  bear  within  us. 
Berne. 
20  Every  man  of  sound  brain  whom  you  meet 
knows  something:  worth  knowing^  better  than 
yourself.    Buhner  Lyiton. 

Every  man  oug:ht  to  have  his  opportunity  to 
conquer  the  world  for  himself.    Emerson. 

Every  man  rejoices  tunce  when  he  has  a 
partner  of  his  joy.    Jeremy  Taylor. 

Every  man  seeks  the  truth,  but  God  only 
knows  who  has  found  it.    Chesterfield. 

Every  man  shall  l>ear  his  own  burden.  St.  PauL 

85  Evenr  man  shall  kiss  his  lips  that  giveth  a 
rig:nt  answer.    Bible. 

Every  man  should  study  conciseness  in  speak* 
ing: ;  it  is  a  sig:n  of  tg:norance  not  to  know 
that  long:  speeches.  thoug:h  they  may  please 
the  speaJcer,  are  the  torture  of  the  hearer. 
Feltham. 

Every  man  stamps  his  value  on  himselt  The 
price  we  challeng:e  for  ourselves  is  g:iven  us. 
Schiller. 

Every  man  takes  care  that  his  neighbour 
shall  not  cheat  him.    Emerson, 


Every  man  acts  truly  so  long:  as  he  acts  his 
nature,  or  some  way  makes  g:ood  the  facul- 
ties in  himself.    Sir  T.  Bnmme. 

Every  man  turns  his  dreams  into  realities  as  80 
far  as  he  can.   Man  is  cold  as  ice  to  the  truth, 
but  as  fire  to  falsehood.    La  Fontaine. 

Every  man  who  observes  vig:ilantty  and  re- 
solves steadfast^  grrows  unconsciously  into 
a  g:enittS.    Buhver  Lytton. 

Every  man  who  strikes  blows  for  power,  for 
influence,  for  institutions,  for  the  nrht,  must 
l>e  just  as  g:ood  an  anvil  as  he  is  a  nammer. 
/.  G.  Holland. 

Every  man  who  would  do  anything:  weU  must 
come  to  us  from  a  higher  ground.    Emeraon. 

Every  man  willingly  gives  value  to  the  praise 
wluch  he  receives,  and  considers  tlie  sentence 
passed  in  his  favour  as  the  sentence  of  db- 
cemment.    Johnson. 

Every  man,  within  that  inconsiderable  figure  Si 
of  his,  contains  a  whole  spirit  -  kingdom 
and  reflex  of  the  All ;  and,  though  to  the 
eye  but  some  idx  standaxtl  feet  in  sixe, 
reaches  downwards  and  upwards,  unsur- 
veyable,  fading  into  the  regions  of  immensity 
and  eternity.    Carlyle. 

Every  man  without  passions  has  within  him 
no  principle  of  action  nor  motive  to  act. 
Helvetius. 

Every  man's  blind  in  his  ain  cause.    Sc.  Pr. 

Everv  man's  destiny  is  in  his  own  hands. 
Sydney  Smith. 

Every  man's  follies  are  the  caricature  resem- 
blances of  his  wisdom.    /.  Sterling. 

Every  man's  life  lies  within  the  present.  Afar^  10 

CHS  Antoninus. 
Every  man's  man  has  a  man,  and  that  gar'd 

the  Tarve  (a  Douglas  Castle)  fa',    ^c.  I'r. 

Every  man's  own  reason  is  his  best  QSdipus. 
Sir  Thomas  Brotvnem 

Every  man's  powers  have  relation  to  some 
kind  of  work,  and  wherever  he  finds  that 
kind  of  work  which  he  can  do  best,  he  finds 
that  by  which  he  can  best  build  up  or  make 
his  manhoocL    /.  G.  Ho/land. 

Every  man's  reason  is  every  man's  oracle. 
Boiingbtvhe. 

Every  moment,  as  it  passes,  is  of  infinite  45 
value^  for  it  is  the  representative  of  a  whole 
etenuty.    Goethe. 

Every  moment  instructs,  and  every  object,  for 
wisdom  is  infused  into  every  form.    It  has    " 
been  poured  Into  us  as  blood ;  it  convulsed 
us  as  pain ;  it  slid  into  us  as  pleasure.  Emer- 
son. 

Every  morsel  to  a  satisfied  hunger  is  only  a 
new  labour  to  a  tired  digestion.    South. 

Everv  mortal  longs  for  his  parade-place ;  would 
still  wish,  at  banquets,  to  be  master  of  some 
seat  or  other  wherein  to  overtop  this  or  that 
plucked  goose  of  the  neighbourhood.  Carlyle. 

Every  movement  in  the  skies  or  upon  the  earth 
proclaims  to  us  that  the  universe  is  under 
government.    Draper, 

Every  natural  action  is  gracefrd.    Emerson.      50 

Everv  natural  fact  is  a  symbol  of  some  spiritual 
fact.    Emerson, 

Every  newly  discovered  truth  judges  the  world, 
separates  the  good  from  the  evil,  and  calls 
on  faithful  souls  to  make  sure  their  election. 
Julia  IV,  Howe, 
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Cray  new  opinion,  at  its  startinfiTi  is  pre- 
cisely in  a  nunority  of  one.    CariyU. 

Every  noUe  crown  is,  and  on  earth  will  ever 
be,  a  crown  of  thorns.    Catty U, 

Every  noble  life  leaves  the  fibre  of  it  inter- 
woven for  ever  in  the  work  of  the  world. 

Everynoble  work  is  at  first  impossible.  Carlyle. 

S    Every  novel  is  a  debtor  to  Homer.    Emerson, 

Every  offence  is  not  a  hate  at  first.    Mer.  of 
Ven.^  iv.  i. 

Every  one  believes  in  his  youth  that  the  world 
really  began  with  him,  and  that  all  merely 
^dsts  for  his  sake.    Goethe. 

Every  one  bows  to  the  bosh  that  bields 
(proCects)  him,  *'.«.,  pays  court  to  him  that  does 
sOb    .Sr.  Pr. 

Every  one  can  master  a  g^ef  but  he  that  has 
It.     Mitch  Ado^  iii.  a. 

Itt  Everjj^  one  complains  of  his  memory,  no  one  of 
his  judgment.    Let  Roche, 

Every  one  draws  the  water  to  his  own  mill.  Pr. 

Every  one  excels  in  something  in  which  another 
fails.    Pub,  Syr. 

Every  one  fault  seeming  monstrous  till  his 
feUow-fanlt  came  to  match  it  As  You  Like 
Ity  iiL  a. 

Every  one  finds  sin  sweet  and  repentance 
bitter.    Daft.  Pr. 

Vk  Every  one  for  himself  and  God  for  us  alL    Pr. 
Evtfy  one  has  a  trial  of  his  own :  my  wife  is 
mine.    Happy  is  he  who  has  no  other.    Say- 
ing  of  Pittacus. 

Every  one  is  a  preacher  under  the  gallows. 
Dut.  Pr, 

Evecy  one  is  as  God  made  him,  am!  often  a 
great  deal  worse.    Ceroantes. 

Every  one  is  his  own  worst  eneihy.    Schffer, 

W  Every  one  is  judge  of  what  a  man  seems,  no 
one  of  what  a  man  is,    Sehitler. 

Evecy  one  is  poorer  in  proportion  as  he  has 
more  wants,  and  counts  not  what  he  has, 
birt  wishes  cnly  what  he  has  not.    Manlius. 

Evecy  one  is  well  or  Ul  at  ease  according  as 
he  finds  himself.    Montaigne. 

Every  one  knows  best  where  his  shoe  pinches 
him.    Pr. 

Every  one  knows  better  than  he  practises,  and 
recognises  a  better  law  than  he  obeys. 
Fronde. 

tf  Every  one  knows  ZooA  counsel  except  him  who 
needs  it.    Ger.  Pr, 

Every  one  of  us  believes  in  his  heart,  or  would 
like  to  have  others  believe,  that  he  is  some- 
thing which  he  is  not.     Thackeray. 

Every  one  of  us  shall  give  account  of  himself 
to  God.    Bibte, 

Every  one  rakes  the  fire  under  his  own  pot. 
Dan,  Pr, 

Every  one  regards  his  duty  as  a  troublesome 
master  from  whom  he  wvuld  like  to  be  free. 
La  Roche. 

SO  Every  one  should  sweep  before  his  own  door. 
Pr. 

Every  one  sings  as  he  has  the  gift,  and  marries 
as  ne  has  the  luck.    Port,  Pr, 

Every  one  that  asketh  receiveth ;  and  he  that 
seelceth  findeth ;  and  to  him  that  knocketh 
it  shall  be  opened.   Jesus. 


Every  one  that  doeth  evil  hateth  the  light 
St.  John, 

Every  one  that  is  of  the  truth  heareth  my 
voice.    Jesus. 

Every  one  thinks  his  own  burden  the  heaviest.  85 
Pr, 

Every  one  who  is  able  to  administer  what  he 
has,  has  enough.    Goethe. 

Every  one  would  be  wise ;  no  one  will  become 
so.    Feuchtersleben. 

Every  one  would  rather  believe  than  exercise 
his  own  judgment    Sen. 

Every  opinion  reacts  on  him  who  utters  it 
Etnerson. 

Every  other  master  is  known  by  what  he  40 
utters ;  the  master  of  style  commends  him- 
self to  me  bv  what  he  wisely  passes  over  in 
silence.    Sckiller, 

Every  painter  ought  to  paint  what  he  himself 

loves.    RusktH. 
Every  passion  gives  a  particular  cast  to  the 

countenance,  and  is  apt  to  discover  itself  in 

some  feature  or  other.    Addison. 

Every  people  has  its  prophet    Arab,  Pr. 

Every  period  of  life  has  its  peculiar  prejudices. 
Whoever  saw  old  age  that  did  not  applaud  the 
past  and  condemn  the  present  ?    Montaigne. 

Every  period  of  life  has  its  peculiar  tempta-  45 
tions  and  dangers.    /.  Howes. 

Every  period  of  life  is  obliged  to  borrow  its 
happiness  from  the  time  to  come.    Johnson. 

Every  person  who  manages  another  is  a  hjrpo- 
crite.     Thackeray. 

Every  petition  to  God  is  a  precept  to  man. 
Jeremy  Taylor. 

Every  place  is  safe  to  him  who  lives  with 
justice.    Epictetus. 

Everj  pleasure  pre-supposes  some  sort  of  60 
activi^.    Scho^nhauer, 

Every  poet,  be  his  outward  lot  what  it  may, 
finoB  nimself  bom  in  the  midst  of  prose ;  he 
has  to  struflTgle  from  the  littleness  and  ob- 
struction of  an  actual  world  into  the  free- 
dom and  infinitude  of  an  ideal.    Carlyle, 

Every  oower  of  both  heaven  and  earth  is 
friendly  to  a  noble  and  courageous  activity. 
/.  Burroughs, 

Every  production  of  genius  must  be  the  pro- 
duction of  enthusiasm.    Disraeli, 

Every  race  has  its  own  hatdtat    Knox. 

Every  reader  reads  himself  out  of  the  book  55 
that  he  reads.    Goethe, 

Every  real  master  of  speaking  or  writing  uses 
his  personality  as  he  would  any  other  service- 
able material    Holntes. 

Every  real  need  is  appeased  and  every  vice 
stimulated  by  satisfaction.    Amiel. 

Every  rightly  constituted  mind  oufl^t  to  re- 
joice, not  so  much  in  knowing  anything 
dearly,  as  in  feeling  that  there  ts  mnnitely 
more  which  it  cannot  know.    Ruskin, 

Every  rose  has  its  thorn.    Pr. 

Every  scripture  is  to  be  interpreted  by  the  00 
same  spirit  which  gave  it  forth.    Quoted  by 
Jimerson. 

Every  sect,  as  far  as  reason  will  help  It,  gladly 
uses  it;  when  it  fails  them,  they  cry  out 
it  is  matter  of  faitli,  and  above  reason. 
Locke. 

Every  shadow  points  to  the  sun.    Emerson, 
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Bv«ry  ship  is  a  roniaiitic  object  exeept  that 

we  sail  in.    Emerton. 
Eveiy  shoe  fits  not  every  foot.    Pr, 
Byeiy  shot  does  not  brinsr  down  a  bird.    Dnf, 

Bvery  soo  (sow)  to  its  ain  troagrli.    Sc.  Pr, 
5   Bveiy  spedes  of  actiTity  is  met  by  a  negation. 

Goetkt. 
Bverr  spirit  boUds  itself  a  honse,  end  beyond 

its  nouse  a  world,  and  beyond  its  world  a 

hearen.    Emtrtpn, 
Every  spirit  makes  its  honse,  bnt  afterwards 

the  honse  confines  the  spirit    Emtrwn, 
Every  step  of  Ufie  shows  how  much  caution  is 

required.    Gcttke. 

Every  step  of  proflress  which  the  world  has 
made  has  been  from  scaffold  to  scaffold  and 
from  stake  to  stake.     Wendell  Phillies. 
10  Every  Stoic  was  a  Stoic,  bnt  hi  Christendom 
where  is  tiie  Christian  ?    Emerson, 

Every  style  formed  elaborately  on  any  model 
must  be  affected  and  strait-laced.    Whipple, 

Every  subject's  duty  is  the  king's,  but  every 
subject's  soul  is  his  own.    Hen.  K.,  iv.  i. 

Every  tear  of  sorrow  sown  by  the  righteous 
spnngs  up  a  pearL    Matthew  Henry. 

Everything  a  man  parts  with  is  the  cost  of 
something.  Everything  he  receives  is  the 
compensation  of  somethmg.  /.  G.  Holland. 
15  Everything  calls  for  interest,  only  it  most  be 
an  Interest  divested  of  self-interest  and  sin- 
cere.   Desjardins, 

Eversrthing  comes  if  a  man  will  only  wait. 
Dhratli. 

Everything,  even  piety,  is  dangerous  in  a  man 

witnout  judgment.    StamstaMt. 
Everything  good  in  a  man  thrives  best  when 

property  recognised.    /.  G,  Hollatui, 

Everything  good  in  man  leans  on  what  is 
higher.    Emerson. 

90  Everything  good  is  on  the  highway.    Emer- 
son. 
Everything  great  is  not  always  good,  but  all 
good  things  are  great.    Demosthenes. 

Evervthing  holy  is  before  what  is  tmholy; 
guut  presupposes  innocence,  not  the  re- 
verse; ansels,  but  not  fallen  ones,  were 
created.    Jean  Paul. 

Everirthing  in  life,  to  be  of  value,  must  have  a 
sequence.    Goethe. 

Everything  in  nature  contains  all  the  powens 
of  nature.  Everything  is  made  of  one  niddeu 
stuffl    Emerson. 

S5  Everything  in  nature  goes  by  law,  and  not  by 
luck.     Emerson. 

Everything  in  nature  has  a  positive  and  a 
negative  pole.    Emerson. 

EverjTthitt^  in  nature  is  a  puxsle  until  it  finds 
its  solution  in  man,  who  solves  it  in  some 
way  with  God,  and  so  completes  the  circle 
of  creation.     T.  T.  Munger. 

Everything  in  the  worid  can  be  borne  except 
a  long  succession  of  beautifhl  days.   Goethe. 

Everything  in  this  world  depends  upon  will 
Disraeli. 

80  Everything  in  this  world  is  a  tanglad  yam ; 
we  taste  nothing  in  its  purity;  we  do  not 
remain  two  moments  in  the  same  state. 
Roussean. 

Bveiythia^  is  as  yoa  take  it.    Pr, 


B wything  is  beantiftil,  seen  finem  the  pofait 

of  tiie  h&telleet ;  bat  all  is  soar  if  seen  as 

experience.    Emerton, 
Everything  is  good  as  it  cones  from  the  hands 

of  &e  Creator ;  everytUng  degenerates  in 

the  hands  of  man.    Rousseau. 
Everything  is  mere  opinion.    M.  Aurelins 
Everything  Is  sold  to  skill  and  labour.    Hume,  Si 
Everything  is  sweetened  by  risk.    A.  Smiik, 

Everything  is  what  it  Is,  and  not  another 

thing.     Bishop  Butler. 
Bverjrthing  is  worth  the  money  that  can  be 

got  Ibr  it.    Pub,  Syr. 
Everything  looks  easy  tliat  is  practised  to  per- 

fecnon.    Goethe. 
BverytUng  rises  but  to  CsU,  and  increases  bnt  10 

to  decay.    Sail. 
Ever]rtfaingnms  to  excess;  every  good  quality 

is  noxious  if  unmixed;  and  to  carry  tlie 

danjger  to  the  edge  of  ruin.  Nature  causes 

each    man's    peculiarity    to    snperabonnd. 

Emerton. 

Everything  springs  into  bdng  and  passes 
away  accora-ng  to  law,  yet  how  fluctuating 
is  the  lot  that  presides  over  the  life  which  is 
to  us  so  priceless.    Goethe, 

Everything  that  exceeds  the  bounds  of  mode- 
ratum  hu  an  unstable  foundation.    Sm. 

Everything  that  happens,  happens  of  necessity. 

Schopenhemer, 

Everything  that  happens  in  this  world  is  part  4S 
of  a  great  plan  ot  God  running  through  all 
time.     Ward  Beecher. 

Everything  that  happens  to  us  leaves  soom 
trace  behind  it,  and  everything  insen- 
sibly contributes  to  make  us  what  we  are. 

Goethe. 

Everything  that  is  exquisite  hides  itselC  /. 
Roux, 

Everything  that  is  popular  deserves  the  atten- 
tion of  the  philosopher ;  although  it  may  not 
be  of  any  worth  in  Itself,  yet  It  characterises 
the  people.    Emerson. 

Everything  that  looks  to  the  future  elevates 
human  nature ;  for  never  is  life  so  low  as 
when  occupied  with  the  present.    Landor. 

Everything  that  tends  to  emancipate  us  from  60 
external  restraint  without  adding  to  our  own 
power  of  self-government  is  mischievous. 
Goethe, 

Everything  unnatural  is  imperfect.    Kapoleon, 

Everything  useful  to  the  Ufe  of  man  arises 

from  the  ground,  but  few  things  arise  in 

that  condition  which  is  requisite  to  render 

them  useful.    Hume. 

Every  thought  that  arises  in  the  mind,  in  Ite 
rising  aims  to  pass  out  of  the  mind  into 
act;  just  as  every  plant,  in  the  moment 
of  generation,  struggles  up  to  the  light 
Enurson. 

Every  thought  was  once  a  poem.   Emorson,  (!) 

Every  thought  which  genius  and  piety  throw  5S 

into  the  world  alters  the  world.    Emorson. 
Every  time  a  man  smiles,  much  more  when  he 

laughs,  it  adds  something  to  liis  fragment  of 

life.    Sterne. 

Every  time  you  forgive  a  man  you  weaken 
him  and  strengthen  yourself!    Amor,  Pr. 

Bvery  transition  is  a  crisis,  and  a  crisis  pre- 
supposes sickness.    Goetho, 
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Every  traveller  has  a  home  of  hia  own,  and  he 
lean*  to  an>reciate  it  the  more  u-om  his 
Didunt, 


Every  tree  that  bringreth  not  forth  grood  fruit 
is  hewn  down  and  cast  into  the  fire.    Jenu. 

Every  true  man*a  apparel  fits  your  thieC  Meat, 
for  Meas..,  iv.  2. 

Every  tnb  mnst  stand  on  its  own  bottom.    Pr. 

%  Every  unpleasant  feeling:  b  a  sigfu  that  I  have 
become  nntrue  to  my  resolutions.  Jean  Patii, 

Every  unpunished  murder  takes  away  some- 
tiling  from  the  security  of  every  man's  life. 
DmM.  Webster, 

Every  vidous  habit  and  chronic  disease  com- 
municates itself  by  descent,  and  by  purity 
of  birth  the  entire  system  of  the  human  body 
and  soul  may  be  gradually  elevated,  or  by 
recklessness  of  birth  degfraded,  until  there 
shall  be  as  much  differenca  between  the  wcU- 
bred  and  ill-bred  human  creature  (whatever 
pains  be  taken  with  their  education)  as  be- 
tween a  wolf-hound  and  the  vilest  moagrrel 
cur.    Ruskin. 

Every  violation  of  truth  is  a  stab  at  the  health 
ofsodety.     Emetton, 

Every  wanton  and  causeless  restraint  of  the 
will  of  the  subject,  whether  practised  by  a 
monarch,  a  nobility,  or  a  popular  assembly, 
is  a  degree  of  tyranny.    Biackstcne, 

10  Everywhere  I  am  hindered  of  meeting  God  in 
my  brother,  because  he  has  shut  nis  own 
tonnle  doors,  and  recites  fables  merely  of 
his  brother's  or  his  brother's  brother's  Cod. 

EmerwH. 

Everywhere  in  life  the  true  question  Is,  not 
what  we  grain,  but  wliat  we  do :  so  also  in 
intellectual  matters  it  is  not  what  we  re- 
ceive, but  what  we  are  made  to  give,  that 
diielly  contents  and  profits  us.    Cariyle, 

Everirwiiere  the  formed  world  is  the  only 
habitable  one.    Cariyie, 

Everywhere  the  human  soul  stands  between 
a  hemisphere  of  Iic:ht  and  another  of  dark- 
ness: on  the  confines  of  two  everlastinir, 
hostile  empires.  Necessity  and  Free  WiU. 
Carfyie. 

Everyu^iere  the  individual  seeks  to  show  him- 
self off  to  advantage,  and  nowhere  honestly 
endeavours  to  make  himself  subservient  to 
the  whole.    Goethe, 

IS  Every  white  will  have  its  black,  /  And  every 
sweet  its  sour.     T,  Percy. 

Every  why  hath  a  wherefore.  Com,  ofErrort^ 
iL  a. 

Every  wise  woman  buildeth  her  house,  but 
the  fooHsh  plucketh  it  down  with  her  bands. 
BihU, 

Every  word  was  once  a  poem.    Emerson. 

Every  worm  beneath  the  moon  /  Draws  dif- 
ferent threads,  and  late  and  soon  /  Spins, 
toiling  out  his  own  cocoon.     Tennyson. 

N  Every  vonth,  from  the  king's  son  downwards, 
slionld  learn  to  do  something  finely  and 
thoroughly  with  his  hand.    Ruskin, 

E  vestigio— Instantly. 

Evfl  and  good  are  everywhere,  like  shadow 
and  substance;  (for  men)  inseparable,  yet 
not  hostile,  only  opposed.    Cariyie. 

Evil,  be  thou  my  good.    Miiton. 

Eyfl  comes  to  us  by  ells  and  goes  away  by 
laches.    Pr. 


Evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners.  S5 

Pr. 
Evil  events  from  evil  causes  spring.     Aris' 

tophoMt*, 
Evil  is  a  frur  more  cunning  and  persevering 

propagandist  than  good,  tor  it  has  no  inward 

strength,  and  is  driven  to  seek  countenance 

and  sympathy.    Lotveil, 

Evil  is  generally  committed  under  the  hope  of 
some  advantagre  the  pursuit  of  virtue  seldom 
obtains.    B.  R.  Haydon. 

Evil  is  merely  privative,  not  absolute;    it 

is  like  cold,  which  is  the  privation  of  heat. 

All  evil  is  so  much  death  or  nonentity. 

Emerson, 
Evfl  is  wrought  by  want  of  thought  /  As  well  90 

as  want  of  heart.     7*.  Hood. 
Evil,  like  a  rolling  stone  upon  a  mountain-top,  / 

A  chUd  may  first  impel,  a  giant  cannot  stop. 

Trench. 

Evfl  men  understand  not  fudgment,  bat  they 
that  seek  the  Lord  understand  all  things. 
Bibie. 

Evfl  news  rides  post,  whfle  good  news  bates. 
Milton. 

Evfl  often  triumphs,  but  never  conquers.   /. 

ROMX, 

Evil,  what  we  caU  evfl.  must  ever  exist  while  88 
man  exists ;  evfl,  in  the  widest  sense  we  can 
give  it,  Is  precisely  the  dark,  disordered 
material  out  of  which  man's  freewiU  has  to 
create  an  edifice  of  order  and  good.  Ever 
must  pain  urge  us  to  labour;  and  only 
in  free  effort  can  any  blessedness  be  ima- 
gined for  us.    Cariyie. 

Evils  can  never  pass  away;  for  there  must 
always  remain  something  which  is  antago- 
nistic to  good.    Plato, 

Evils  that  take  leave,  /  On  their  depar- 
ture most  of  aU  show  eviL     King^  f«^% 

•  •  • 

111.  4. 
Evolare  rus  ex  urbe^  tanquam  ex  vincnlis— To 
fly  from  the  town  into  tne  country,  as  though 
from  bonds.    Cic, 

Ewig  jung  su  bleiben  /  1st,  wie  Dichter 
schreiben  /  Hochstes  Lebensgut;  /  Willst 
du  es  erwerben  /  Mosst  du  friihe  sterben— 
To  continue  eternally  young  is,  as  poets  write, 
the  highest  bliss  of  life  ;  wouldst  thou  attain  to 
it,  thou  must  die  young.     Rilckert. 

Ewig  su  sein  in  jedem  Momente — To  be  eternal  40 
at  every  moment.    Schleiermacher. 

Ex  abrupto — Without  preparation. 
Ex  abundante  cautela —  From  excessive  pre* 
caution.    Z. 

Ex  abusu  non  aiiguitur  ad  usum— There  is  no 

arguing;  from  the  abuse  of  a  thing  against  the 

use  of  It.    L. 
Ex  abusu  non  argumentum  ad  desuetudinem 

-^The  abuse  0^  a  thing  is  no  argument  for  its 

discontinuance.     />. 

Exact  justice  is  commonly  more  merciful  In  46 
the  long  run  than  pity,  lor  it  tends  to  foster 
in  men  those  stronger  qualities  which  make 
them  good  citizens.    Lowell, 

Ex  sequo— By  right. 

Ex  sequo  et  bono— In  justice  and  equity. 

Exaggieration  is  a  blood  relation  to  falsehood, 
H,  Ballon, 

Exaggeration  is  to  paint  a  snake  and  add 
legs,    Ckimu  Pr, 
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Examine  the  religions  principles  tHiich  hare, 
in  fact,  prevailed  in  tlie  world.  You  will 
scarcely  DO  persuaded  that  they  are  any- 
thing: hut  sick  men's  dreams.     Numt. 

Examine  your  soul  and  its  emotions,  and 
thoughts  will  be  to  you  so  many  glorious 
revelations  of  the  Goonead.    //ffttnston. 

Example  acquires  tenfold  authority  when  it 
speajcs  from  the  grave.    IV.  Pkillij^s. 

Example?  has  more  followers  than  reason. 
Bavee. 

6  Example  is  a  hazardous  lure ;  where  the  wasp 
gets  through,  the  gnat  sticks.    La  Font«ufte. 

Example  is  more  efficacious  than  precept. 
Johnson, 

Example  is  more  forcible  than  precept  People 
look  at  me  six  days  in  the  week,  to  see  what 
I  mean  on  the  seventh.    Cecil. 

Example  is  the  school  of  mankind,  and  they 
wUl  learn  at  no  other.    Burke. 

Examples  of  rare  intelligence,  yet  more  rarely 
cultivated,  are  not  lights  Idndled  for  a 
moment;  they  live  on  here  in  their  good 
deeds,  and  in  their  venerated  memories. 
Gieidstone. 

10  Examples  would  indeed  be  excellent  things, 
were  not  people  so  modest  that  none  will  set 
them,  and  so  vain  that  none  will  follow  them. 
Hare. 

Ex  animo — From  the  soul ;  heartily. 

Ex  aperto— Openly. 

Ex  anribus  cognoscitur  asinus— An  ass  is  known 
by  his  ears.    Pr. 

Ex  cathedra— From  the  chair ;  with  authority. 

15  Excellence  is  never  granted  to  man  but  as  the 
reward  of  labour.    Sir  Jot,  Reynolds. 

Excellent  wretch !  Perdition  catch  my  soul,  / 
But  I  do  love  thee  I  and  when  I  love  thee 
not,  /  Chaos  is  come  again.    Othello^  iiL  3. 

Excelsior— Still  higher. 

Except  a  com  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground 
and  die,  it  abideth  alone ;  but  if  it  die,  it 
bringeth  forth  much  fruit.    Jesus. 

Except  by  mastership  and  servantship,  there 
is  no  conceivable  deliverance  from  tyranny 
and  slavery.    Carlyle. 

90  Except  I  be  by  Silvia  in  the  night,  /  There  is 
no  music  in  the  nightingale.     Two  Gent,  of 
^er.^  ui.  I. 

Except  in  knowing  what  it  has  to  do  and  how 
to  do  it,  the  soul  cannot  resolve  the  riddle 
of  its  destiny.    Ed. 

Except  in  obedience  to  the  heaven-chosen  is 
freedom  not  so  much  as  conceivable.  Carlyle. 

Except  pain  of  bodjr  and  remorse  of  conscience, 
an  our  evils  are  imaginary.    Rousseau. 

Except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labour 
in  vahi  that  build  it :  except  the  Lord  keep 
the  city,  the  watcnman  waketh  in  vain. 
Bible. 

86  Except  ye  be  converted  and  become  as  little 
children,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.    Jesus. 

Exceptio  probat  regulam— The  exception  proves 
the  rule. 

Exceptis  excipiendis— The  requisite  exceptions 
being  made. 

Bxcepto  quod  non  simul  esses,  cetera  Isetus— 
Except  that  you  were  not  with  me,  in  other 
respects  I  was  happy. 


Excerpta— Extracts.    L. 

Excess  generally  causes  reaction,  and  pro-M 
duces  a  change  in  the  opposite  directum, 
whether  it  be  in  the  seasons,  or  in  indi- 
viduals, or  in  governments.    PlaU. 

Excess  in  apparel  is  costly  folly.  The  venr 
trimming  01  the  vain  world  would  clothe  aU 
the  naked  ones.    IVm.  Pemss. 

Excess  of  wealth  is  cause  of  covetonsaeas. 
Marlowe, 

Bxcesait  ex  ephebis— He  has  come  to  the  age  of 
manhood.     Ter. 

Excessive  distrust  is  not  less  hurtful  than  Its 
opposite.  Most  men  become  useless  to  him 
who  is  unwilling  to  risk  being  deceived. 
Vauv€$targues. 

Exdtari,  non  hebescere— To  be  spirited,  notSS 
sluggish.    M, 

Exclnsa  opes  omnes— All  hope  is  gone.     Plant. 
Ex  commodo— Leisurely. 
Ex  concesso— Admittedly. 
Ex  confesso— Confessedly. 

Ex  curia— Out  of  court.  40 

Excusing  of  a  fault  /  Doth  make  the  fault 
worse  by  the  excuse.    KinzJokn^  iv.  2. 

Ex  debito  justitiae — From  what  is  due  to  justice  ; 
from  a  regard  to  justice. 

Ex  delicto— From  the  crime. 

Ex  desuetudine  amittnntnr  priviiegia— Rlghtt 

are  forfeited  by  disuse.    L. 

Ex  diutumitate  temporis  omnia  praesumuntnr  45 
esse  solemniter  acta— Everything  established 
for  a  length  of  time  is  presumed  to  have  been 
done  in  due  form.     L. 

Exeat— Lee  him  depart. 

Exegi  monumentum  sere  perennius  — I  have 
reared  a  memorial  of  myself  more  durable  than 
brass.     Hor. 

Exempli  gratia — By  way  of  example. 

Exempio  plus  quam  ratione  vivimus— We  live 

more  by  example  than  reason. 

Exemplumque  Dei  quisque   est   in  imagine  50 
parva — Each  man  is  the  copy  of  his  God  in 
small.     Manil,  * 

Exerdse  is  labour  without  weariness.  Jokss- 
son. 

Exercise  the  muscles  well,  but  spare  the 
nerves  alwajrs.    Sckopenkauer. 

Exercitatlo  optimns  est  maglster— Practiae  is 
the  best  master.     Pr. 

Exercitatio  potest  omnia— Perseverance  con- 
quers all  difficulties. 

Exeunt  omnes— All  retire.  56 

Ex  facie— Evidently. 

Ex  factis  non  ex  dictis  amici  pensandl— Friends 

are  to   be    estimated    from    deeds,   not  words. 
Liv. 

Ex  facto  jus  oritur— The  law  arises  oat  of  the 
fact,  /.«.,  it  cannot  till  then  be  put  in  force. 

Ex  fide  fortis— Strong  from  faith.    M. 

Ex  fumo  dare  lucem— To  give  light  from  smoke  60 

Ex  humili  mi^a  ad  fastigia  rerum  /  Extollit, 
<Iuoties  voluit  fortuna  jocarl— As  oft  as  Fortune 
is  in  a  freakish  mood,  she  raises  men  from  a 
humble  station  to  the  imposing  summit  of  things. 

Ex  hh>oihesl— Hyi>othetlcaily. 
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Exigite  nt  mores  teneros  cen  pollice  dacat,  / 
lit  si  qids  cera  ▼ultmn  fadt — Require  him  as 
with  his  thumb  to  mould  their  youthful  morals, 
just  as  one  fashions  a  iaoe  with  plastic  wax. 
/w. 

EadipDl  nnoMctH  sed  bello  Tivida  virtus — Few 
in  number,   yet  their  valour   ardent  for  war. 

Bzlgnmn  est  ad  legem  boatun  esse — It  is  but  a 

small  matter  to  be  good  in  the  eye  of  the  law 
only.    Sen. 

Exile  is  terrible  to  those  who  have,  as  it  were, 
a  drcumscribed  habitation ;  but  not  to  those 
iHio  look  upon  the  whole  globe  as  one  city. 
Cic. 

I  Badlioqiie  domos  et  dnlcia  limina  mutant  / 
Atqne  alio  patriam  quaerunt  sub  sole  jacen- 
tern — They  exchai^e  their  home  and  sweet 
thresholds  for  exile,  and  seek  under  another  sun 
another  home,     ytr^, 

Bz  improviso— Unexpectedly. 

Ex  indostria — Purposely. 

Ex  iniffllco  cogita  posse  fieri  amicnm— Think 
that  you  may  maxe  a  friend  of  an  enemy. 
Sen. 

Ex  integro— Anew ;  afresh. 
10  Ex  itttenrallo — ^At  some  distance. 

Existence  is  not  to  be  measured  by  mere  dura- 
tion.   Cturd. 

Exitio  est  avidium  mare  nantis— The  greedy 
sea  is  destruction  to  the  sailors.     Hor, 

Ex  malis  eligere  minimar— Of  evils  to  choose  the 
least.    Cic. 

Ex  malis  moribus  bona  leges  natss  stmt— 

From   bad    manners  good  laws   have  sprung. 

Cokt, 
IS  Ex  mcro  motu — Of  one's  own  free  wilL 
Ex  nihilo  nihil  fit — Nothing  produces  nothing. 
Ex  officio— By  virtue  of  his  office. 
Ex  opere  operato — By  the  external  act. 
Exoriare  aliqnis  nosteis  ex  ossibus  ultor — An 

avenger  shall  arise  out  of  my  bones.     Virg, 
10  Ex  otio  plus  negotii  qnam  ex  negotio  habemus 

— Our  leisure  gives  us  more   to  do  than  our 

business. 

Ex  parte— One-sided. 

Bz  pede  Herculem— We  judge  of  the  size  of  the 
statue  of  Hercules  by  the  foot. 

Enect  innxries ;  for  men  are  weak,  and  thou 
tnyself  aoest  such  too  often.    Jean  Paul, 

Expediency  is  the  science  of  exigencies. 
Kossuth. 

tt  Expense  of  time  Is  the  most  costly  of  all  ex- 
penses.    Tkec^hrastus, 

Experience,  a  jewel  that  I  have  |>nrchased  at 
an  infinite  rate.    Merry  H  'rues^  iL  3. 

Experience  converts  us  to  ourselves  when 
books  fail  us.    A.  B.  AlcatL 

Experience  is  a  text  to  which  reflection  and 
knowledge  supply  the  commentary.  Sckopeu- 
hauer. 

Experience  Is  by  indtutry  achieved.  /  And 
perfected  by  svnft  course  of  time.  tW  Gtut. 
C/Trr.,  L  3. 

10 ''Experience  is  the  best  teacher,**  only  the 
school-fees  are  heavy.    Negri,  (?) 

Experience  is  the    grand   spiritual  doctor. 

CarlyU. 
Experience  is  the  mistress  of  fools,    Pr,  • 


Experience  is  the  only  genuine  kno^riedge. 

Goethe. 

Experience  keeps  a  dear  school,  but  fools  will 
learn  in  no  other,  and  scarce  in  that ;  for  it 
is  true  we  may  give  advice,  but  we  cannot 
give  conduct     Ben,  Fra$dclin, 

Experience  makes  even  fools  wise.    Pr,  89 

Experience  makes  us  see  a  wonderful  dif- 
ference between  devotion  and    goodness. 

Experience  takes  dreadfullv  high  school- 
wages,  but  teaches  as  no  other.    Cariyle, 

Experience  teaches  us  again  and  again  that 
there  is  nothing  men  nave  less  command 
over  than  their  tongues.    Spinoza. 

Experience  teacheth  that  resolution  is  a  sole 

help  in  need.  (?) 
Experience  that  is  bought  is  good,  if  not  too  40 

dear.    Pr. 

Experience  to  most  men  b  like  the  stem- 
lights  of  a  ship,  which  illumine  only  the 
track  it  has  passed.    Coleridge. 

Experientia  docet— Experience  teaches.    Pr. 

Experimentum  cmcis — A  decisive  experiment. 

Expert  men  can  execute,  but  learned  men  are 
more  fit  to  judge  and  censure.    Beuon. 

Experto  credite— Believe  one  who  has  bad  ex-4S 
perience.     Virg. 

Expertns  metuit — He  who  has  had  experience  is 
amiid.    Hor. 

Expetuntnr  divitia  ad  perfidendas  voluptates 
— Riches  are  coveted  to  minister  to  our  plea- 
sures. 

Explorant  adversa  viros ;  perane  aspera  duro  / 
Nititur  ad  laudem  virtus  interrita  clivo— 
Adversity  tries  men,  and  virtue  struggles  after 
fame,  r^ardless  of  the  adverse  heights.  SiL 
liaL 

Ex  post  facto— After  the  event.    L. 

Expression    alone   can   invest  beautv  withM 
supreme  and  lasting  command  over  the  eye. 
Fuseli. 

Expressio  unlus  est  exdusio  alterius  — The 
naming  of  one  man  is  the  exclusion  of  another.  Z. 

Ex  professo— As  one  who  knows ;  professedly. 

Ex  quovis  ligno  non  fit  Mercurius— A  Mercury 
is  not  to  be  made  out  of  any  log.    Pr. 

Ex  scintilla  incendium— From  a  spark  a  con- 
flagration.   Pr, 

Ex  tempore— Ofi'-hand ;  unpremeditated.  U 

Extended  empire,  like  eaq>anded  gold,  ex- 
changes solid  strength  for  feeble  splendour. 
Johttson. 

External  manners  of  lament  /  Are  merely 
shadows  to  the  unseen  g^rief  /  That  swells 
with  silence  in  the  tortured  soul.  Rick.  II., 
iv.  1. 

Bxtinctus  amabilis  idem  — He  will  be  beloved 
when  he  is  dead  (who  was  envied  when  he  was 
living).     Hor. 

Extinguished  theologians  lie  about  the  cradle 
of  every  science,  as  the  strangled  snakes 
beside  uiat  of  Hercules.    I/uxley. 

Extra  ecclesiam  nulla  sains— Outside  the  Church  M 
there  is  no  safety. 

Extra  lutum  pedes  habes— You  have  got  your 

feet  out  of  the  mud.    Pr. 

Extra  muros— Beyond  the  walls. 
Extra  telonui  Jactcmi— Beyond  bow-shot. 
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Bactrama  araiuUi  Inctos  occuiwt— Grief  treads  on 

the  confines  of  gladness.     Pr. 
Bactrema  manus  nondom  operibus  ejns  impo- 

sita  est — The  finishing  band  has  not  yet  been 

put  to  his  works. 
Extreme  justice  as  often  extreme  injustice. 
Extremes  beget  extremes.    Pr. 

5  Extreme  in  all  thingfs  1  hadst  thou  been  be- 
twixt, /  Thy  throne  had  still  been  thine,  or 
neyer  been.    Byrtm, 

Extremes  in  nature  equal  ends  produce ;  /  In 
man  they  join  to  some  mysterious  use. 
Pope. 

Extremes  meet    Pr, 

Extremes,  thouBrh  contrary,  have  the  like 
effects  ;  extreme  heat  morones,  like  extreme 
cold;  extreme  loye  breeds  satiety  as  well 
as  extreme  hatred ;  and  too  Tiolettt  rigrour 
tempts  chastity  as  much  as  too  much  license. 
CkaptHOtt, 

Extrends  maUs  extrema  remedia  —  Extreme 
remedies  for  extreme  evils.    Pr. 
10  Extremity  Is  the  trier  of  spirits.    Coriol.  iv.  x. 

Exuerint  sylrestrem  animum,  cultuque  fre- 
quent!, /  In  quascunque  voces  artes,  baud 
tarda  sequentur — ^Tbey  lay  aside  their  rustic 
ideas,  and  by  repeated  instruction  will  advance 
apace  into  whatever  arts  you  may  initiate  tbem. 

Ex  umbra  in  solem— Out  of  the  shade  into  the 
sunshine.     Pr. 

Ex^  uns^e  leonem— The  lion  may  be  known  by 
his  claw. 

Ex  imo  discs  omnes — From  one  judge  of  all. 

15  Ex  vita  discedo,  tanquam  ex  hospitio,  non 
tanquam  ex  domo— 1  depart  from  hfe  as  from 
an  inn,  not  as  from  a  home.    Cic. 

Ex  vitio  alterius  sapiens  emendat  suum  From 
the  faults  of  another  a  wise  man  will  correct  his 
own.     Labtr. 

Ex  vitulo  bos  fit— From  a  calf  an  ox  grows 
up. 

Ex  vultibus  hominum  mores  colUfrere— To  con- 
strue men's  characters  by  their  looks. 

Eye  hath  not  seen,  aor  ear  beard,  neither 
nave  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the 
things  which  God  bath  prepared  for  them 
that  love  him.    St.  Paul. 

90  Eye  Nature's  walks,  shoot  folly  as  it  flies,  / 
And  catch  the  manners  living  as  they  rise. 
Pop€. 

Eyes  are  better,  on  the  whole,  than  telescopes 
or  microscopes.    Emerum. 

Eyes  bright,  with  many  tears  behind  them. 
Carlyle^  on  his  Wife. 

Eyes  not  down-dropp'd  nor  over-bright,  but 
fed  with  the  clear-pointed  flame  of  chastity. 
Tent^ion. 

Eyes  /  Of  microscopic  power,  that  could  dis- 
cern /  The  population  of  a  dewdrop.  /. 
Montgomery. 

85  Eyes  raised  towards  heaven  are  always  beau- 
tiful, whatever  they  be.    Joubert. 

Eyes  speak  all  languages ;  wait  for  no  letter 
of  introduction  ;  tney^  ask  no  leave  of  age  or 
rank ;  they  respect  neither  poverty  nor  riches, 
neither  learning,  nor  power,  nor  virtue,  nor 
sex,  but  intrude  and  come  again,  and  go 
through  and  through  you  in  a  moment  of 


Eyes  will  not  see  when  the  heart  wisbee  tbem 
to  be  blind ;  desire  conceals  truth  as  daric- 
ness  does  ti»e  eartli.    Sen, 

Ex  for  war,  I  call  it  murder ;  /  There  you  hev 
it  plain  and  flat ;  /  I  don't  want  to  go  no 
furder  /  Than   my   Testyaent   for   tbat 


F. 


Fa  bene,  e  non  guardare  a  cbi— Do  good,  no 
matter  to  whom.     //.  Pr. 

Faber  suse  fortcua« — The  maker  of  his  own  for-  SO 
tune.     Sali. 

Fabricando  fabri  fimns— We  become  workmen  by 

workiug.     Pr. 
Fabula,  nee  sentis,  tota  jactaris  in  urbe<— You 

are  the  talk,  though  you  don't  know  it,  isi  the 

whole  to%m.     Ovid. 

Faces  are  as  legible  as  books,  only  they  axe 
read  in  much  less  time,  and  are  much  Iks 
likely  to  deceive  us.    Lavater. 

Faces  are  as  paper  money,  for  which,  on  de- 
mand, there  urequently  proves  to  be  no  gold 
hi  the  coffer.    F.  G,  TraffortL 

Faces  are  but  a  gallery  of  portraits.    Betcon.    tf 
Faces  which  have  charmed  tis  the  most  escape 
us  the  soonest.    Scott. 

Fac  et  excusa— Do  it  and  so  justify  yourself. 
Pr. 

Facetianun  apud  praepotentes  in  longum  me- 
moria  est — It  is  long  oefore  men  in  }x)wer  forget 
the  jest  they  have  bMn  the  subject  oC     Tac. 

Fach— Departmcnu    Ger. 

Facienda— Things  to  be  done.  40 

Facies  non  omnibus  una,  /  Nee  diversa  tamen ; 
qualem  decet  esse  sororum— The  features  were 
not  the  same  in  them  all,  nor  yet  are  they  quite 
diflferent,  but  such  as  we  would  expect  in  sisters. 
Chnd. . 

Facies  tna  computat  annos— Your  face  records 
your  age.    Juv. 

Facile  est  imperitun  in  bonis— It  is  easy  to  rule 
over  the  good.     Plaut. 

Fadle  est  inventis  addere— It  is  easy  to  add  to 
or  improve  on  what  has  been  already  invented. 
Pr. 

Facile  largiri  de  alieno— It  b  easy  to  be  generous  45 

with  what  is  another's.     Pr. 

Facile  omnes  cum  valemus  recta  consilia  / 
^grotis  damns— We  can  all,  when  we  are 
well,  easily  give  good  advice  to  the  sick.     Ter. 

Fadle  princeps— The  admitted  chief;  with  ease 

at  the  top. 

Facilis  descensus  Avemo  est,  /  Noctes  atque 
dies  patet  atri  janua  Ditis ;  /  Sed  revocare 
gradum  superasque  evadere  ad  auras,  /  Hoc 
opus,  hie  labor  est— The  descent  to  hell  b 
easy;  night  and  day  the  gate  of  gloomy  Db 
stands  open  ;  but  to  retrace  your  steps  and  escajpe 
to  the  upper  air,  thb  b  a  work,  thb  b  a  tod. 
Virg. 

Fadlius  crescit  quam  inchoatur  dignitas— It 
b  more  easy^  to^  obtain  an  accession  of  dignity 
than  to  acquire  it  in  the  first  instance.    Laher. 

Fadlins  sit  NiU  cunt  invenire— It  wouM  be  50 
easier  to  discover  the  Murce  of  the  Nile.    Old 
Pr. 
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Fadnus  aodax  inctpit,  /  Qui  cum  opulento 

Saaper  homine  coepit  rem  habere  aut  ntgo- 
um — The  pcwr  man  who  enters  into  partnership 
with  a  rich  makes  a  risky  venture.    PleuU, 

Fadniu  majoris  abollae — A  crime  of  a  very  deep 
ilye  (///.  one^  committed  bv  a  man  who  wears  the 
garb  of  a  philosopherX    jtiv* 

Fadnns  qaos  inquinat  aequat — ^Those  whom  guilt 
stains  it  equals,  i.e.^  it  puis  on  even  terms.  Lucan. 

Facit  indignatio  versmn— Indignation  gives  in- 
s{Mfation  to  verse. 

%  Fadto  aliqnid  operis,  at  semper  te  diabolus 
iaveniat  occupatum— Keep  doing  something, 
so  that  the  devil  may  always  find  you  occupied. 
SL  Jerome. 

Paciniit  nae  iiitel1ig[endo,  at  oihil  IntelUgant— 

They  are  so  knowing  that  they  know  nothing. 

7Vr. 
Pa^on  de  parler— A  manner  of  speaking.    Fr. 
Facsinule— An  engraved  resemblance  of  a  man's 

handwriting ;  an  exact  copy  of  anything  (JiL  do 

the  likeX 
Facta  canam ;  sed  eront  qui  om  finylma  loquan- 

tor— I  am  about  to  sing  of  facts ;  but  some  will 

say  I  have  invented  them.    Ovid. 
10  Pacta  ejus  cum  dictis  (Uscrepant— His  actions 

do  not  narmonise  with  his  wonis.     Cic* 
Pacta,  non  verba— Deeds,  not  words. 
Fact  is  better  than  fiction,  if  only  we  could 

get  Mi  pare.    Emerton. 

Pacts  are  apt  to  alarm  us  more  than  the  most 
dangerous  principles.    Jhiuus. 

Pacts  are  chiels  that  winna  ding,  /  And  downa 

be  disputed.    Bums. 
15  Pacts  are  stubborn  things.    Le  Sagf. 
Facts  are  to  the  mind  the  same  thing  as  food 

to  the  body.    Burke. 
Facts— liistorical  facts,  still  more  biographical 

—are  sacred  hierograms,  for  which  tne  fewest 

liave  the  key.    CaHyU. 
Pactis  ignosdte  nostrls  /  Si  scelus  ingenio 

scitis  aoesse  meo— Forgive  what  I  have  done, 

since  you  know  all  evil  intention  was  £sr  firom 

me.    Ot/id. 
Pactotam — ^A  roan  of  all  work  (//'/.  do  everything^ 

M  Factum  abiit ;  moaomenta  manent— The  event 
is  an  affair  of  the  past ;  the  memorial  of  it  is  still 
with  us.     Ovid. 
Factiui  est— It  is  done.    Af. 

Factiun  est  illnd ;  fieri  infectum  Bon  potest— It 
is  done  and  cannot  be  undone.    Plaut. 

Fader  og  Moder  ere  gode,  end  er  Gud  bedre— 
Father  and  mother  are  kind,  but  God  is  kuider. 
Dm.  Pr. 

Faex  populi — The  dregs  of  the  people. 

tf  Faij^erhed  udenTugt,  Rose  uden  Hugt— Beauty 
without  virtue  is  a  rose  without  scent.    Dan.  Pr. 

FiUii^gceiten  werden  Torausgesetst ;  sie  soUen 
sn  r  ertigkeiten  werden — Capacities  are  pre- 
supposed :  thev  are  meant  to  develop  into  capa- 
bihties,  or  skilled  dexterities.    Goethe. 

Failures  are  with  heroic  minds  the  stepping- 
stones  to  success.    Haliburiotu 

Fain  would  I,  but  I  dare  not :  I  dare,  and  yet 
I  may  not ;  / 1  may,  although  I  care  not,  for 
pleasure  when  I  play  not.    KiUefgk. 

•«Pain  would  I  dimb,  but  that  I  fear  a  faU." 
Raleigh  ou  a  ^eute  of  glass ^  to  which  Queem 
Bliwaheih  aJded^  **  If  thy  heart  fail  thee,  then 


Vhy  climb  at  all  f" 


Faineant— Do  nothing.    Fr.  80 

Faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady.    Pr. 

Faint  not;  the  miles  to  heaven  are  but  few 
andsliort.    S.  Rutherford. 

Fair  and  softly  goes  far  in  a  day.    Pr. 

Fair  enough,  if  good  enough.    Pr. 

Fair  fa'  guid  drink,  for  it  gars  (makes)  folk  85 
speak  as  they  think.    Sc.  Pr. 

Fair  fa'  your  honest,  sonsie  face,  /  Great  chief- 
tain o'  the  ouddin'  race  I  /  Abune  th^m  a'  ye 
tak'  Your  place,  /  Paunch,  tripe,  or  thairm ;  / 
Weel  are  ye  wordy  o'  a  grace  /  As  lang's  . 
my  airm.    Bums  to  a  Haggis. 

Pair  flowers  don't  remain  lying  by  the  high- 
way.   Ger.  Pr. 

Fair  folk  are  aye  fusionless  (ptthlessX    Sc.  Pr. 

Fair  is  not  fair,  but  that  which  pleaseth.    Pr. 

Fair  maidens  wear  nae  purses  (the  lads  always  40 

paying  their  shareX    Sc.  Pr, 
Fair  play's  a  jewel.    Pr. 
Fair  tresses  man's  imperial  race  ensnare.  / 

And  beauty  draws  us  with  a  single  hair. 

Po^. 
Fair  words  butter  no  parsnips.    Pr. 
Faire  bonne  mine  k  mauvaise  jeu— To  put  a 

good  face  on  the  matter.     Fr. 

Faire  le  chien  couchant — To  play  the  spaniel ;  to  46 
cringe.    Fr. 

Faire  le  diable  a  quatre— To  play  the  devil  or 
deuce.    Fr. 

Faire  le  pendant— To  be  the  fellow.    Fr, 

Faire  mon  devoir— To  do  my  duty.    Fr. 

Faire  patte  de  velours— To  coax  {lit,  make  a 
velvet  paw).    Fr, 

Faire  prose   sans  le  savoir— To  speak  prose  M 
without  knowing  it.    MoUire. 

Faire  sans  dire— To  act  without  talking.    Fr. 

Faire  un  trou  pour  en  boucher  tm  autre— To 
make  one  hole  in  order  to  stop  another.  Fr, 
Pr. 

Fairest  of  stars,  last  in  the  train  of  night,  /  If 

better  thou  belong  not  to  the  dawn.    Afiltrm. 
Pais  ce  que  dois,  advienne  que  pourra— Do 

your  duty,  come  what  may.    Fr.  Pr. 
Fait  accompli — A  thing  already  done.    Fr,  56 

Faith  affirms  many  tilings  respecting  which 

the  senses  are  silent ;  but  nothing  that  they 

deny.    Pascal. 

Faith  always  implies  the  disbelief  of  a  lesser 
fact  In  favotir  of  a  greater.  A  littie  mind 
often  sees  the  unbehef,  without  seeing  the 
belief,  of  large  ones.    Holmes. 

Faith  and  joy  are  the  ascensive  forces  of  song. 
Stedman. 

Faith  builds  a  bridge  across  the  gulf  of  death,  / 
To  break  the  shock  blind  Nature  cannot 
shun,  /  And  lands  thought  smoothly  on  the 
farther  shore.     Yout^^, 

Faith  builds  a  bridge  from  the  old  world  to  the  00 
next.     Young. 

Faith  doth  not  lie  dead  in  the  breast,  but 
is  lovely  and  fruitful  in  bringing  forth  good 
worics.     Crtuuner. 

Faith,  fanatic  faith,  once  wedded  fast,  /  To 

save  dear  falsehood,  hugs  it  to  the  last. 

Moore. 
Faith  has  given  man  an  inward  willingness,  a 

world  of  strength  wherewith  to  front  a  world 

of  difficulty.    Carfyle, 
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Faith  in  a  better  than  that  which  appears  is 
no  less  required  by  art  than  religion.  John 
SierltHg, 

Faith  is  general^  strongest  in  those  whose 
character  miy  be  called  weakest.  Mme,  de 
Stail. 

Faith  is  letting  down  our  nets  into  the  untrans- 
parent  deeps  at  the  Divine  command,  not 
knowing  what  we  shall  take.    Faber* 

Faith  is  like  love ;  it  does  not  admit  of  being 
forced.    SchopenJiauer. 

6  Faith  is  love  taking  the  form  of  aspiration. 
Channing, 

Faith  is  loyalty  to  some  inspired  teacher,  some 
spiritual  hero.    CarlyU, 

Faith  is  necessary  to  victory.    HoMiiti. 

Faith  is  nothing  bnt  spiritoalised  imagination, 
H  'ard  Betcher, 

Faith  is  nothing  more  than  obedience.  Vol» 
tairt, 

10  Faith  is   not   reason's   labonr,   but  repose. 
Young. 

Faith  is  not  the  beginning,  but  the  end  of  all 
knowledge.    Goetkt. 

Faith  is  our  largest  manufacturer  of  good 
works,  and  wherever  her  furnaces  are  blown 
out,  morality  suffers.    BlrrtU. 

Faith  is  required  at  thy  hands,  and  a  sincere 
life,  not  loftiness  ot  intellect  or  inquiry 
into  the  deep  mysteries  of  God.  Thomas  d 
Ketnpis. 

Faith  is  taking  God  at  His  word.    Evant. 

16  Faith  is  that  courage  in  the  heart  which  trusts 
for  all  good  to  God.    Luther. 

Faith  is  the  creator  of  the  Godhead ;  not  that 
it  creates  anjrthing  in  the  Divine  Eternal 
Being,  -but  that  it  creates  that  Being  in  us. 
Luther. 

Faith  is  the  heroism  of  intellect  C  /T.  Park- 
hunt. 

Faith  is  the  soul  of  religion,  and  worlcs  the 
body.    ColtoM. 

Faith  loves  to  lean  on  Time's  destroying  arm. 
Holmes. 

20  Faith  makes  us,  and  not  we  it ;  and  fSsith  makes 
its  own  forms.    Emerson. 

Faith,  mighty  faith,  the  promise  sees,  /  And 
looks  to  that  alone ;/ Laughs  at  impossi- 
bilities, /  And  cries—"  It  shall  be  done." 
C.  lyeslej'. 

Faith  opens  a  way  for  the  understanding; 

unbelief  closes  it.    St,  A  ugustine. 
Faith  without  works  is  like  a  bird  without 

wings.    /.  Beaumont. 

Faith*s  abode  /  Is  mvstery  for  evermore,  /  Its 
life,  to  worship  ana  adore,  /  And  meekly  bow 
beneath  the  rod,  /  When  the  day  is  dark 
and  the  burden  sore.  Dt.  \\ralter  Smith, 
M  Faiths  that  are  diflferent  in  their  roots,  / 
Where  the  will  is  right  and  the  heart  is 
sound.  /  Are  much  the  same  in  their  fruits. 
/.  B.  Selkirk. 

Faithful  are  the  wounds  of  a  fnend.    Bible. 
Faithful  found  /  Among  the  faithless ;  faithful 
only  he.     Milton. 

Faithfulness  and  sincerity  are  the  highest 
things.     Confucius. 

FaUa  pouco,  e  bem,  ter-te-had  por  alguem— 
Speak  little  and  well ;  they  will  take  you  for 
somebody.    Port,  Pr» 


Fallacia  /  AUa   aliam   trudit— One   falsehoods 
begets  another  {fit.  thrusts  aside  anotherX     Ter^ 

Fallacies  we  are  apt  to  put  upon  ourselves  by 
taking  words  for  things.    Locke. 

FaUentis  semita  vitae — The  pathway  of  deceptive 

.  or  unnoticed  life.     Hor. 

Fallit  enim  vitium,  specie  virtutis  et  umbra,  / 
Cum  sit  triste  habitu,  vnltuque  et  veste  seve- 
rum — For  vice  deceives  under  an  appearance  and 
shadow  of  virtue  when  it  is  subdued  in  manner 
and  severe  in  countenance  and  dress.    Juv, 

Fallitnr,  egregio  qnisquis  sub  princifte  credit  / 
Servitium.  Nunqnam  libertas  ^:ratior  eztat  / 
Quam  sub  rege  pio — Whoso  thinks  it  slavery 
to  serve  under  an  eminent  prince  is  mistaken. 
Liberty  b  nev«-  sweeter  than  under  a  pious  king. 
Claud. 

Falls  have  their  risings,  wanings  have  their  38 

E rimes,  /  And  desperate  sorrows  wait  for 
etter  times.    Quarles. 

Falsch  ist  das  Geachlecht  der  Meoschen — 

False  is  the  race  of  men.    Schille*'. 
False  as  dicers'  oaths.    Ham.^  iii.  4. 
False  by  degrees  and  exquisitely  wrong.    Can^ 

ning. 

False  face  must  hide  what  the  false  heart  doth 

know.    Macb.f  \.  7. 
False  folk  should  hae  mony  witnesses.    Sc,Ui 

Pr. 

False  freends  are  waur  than  bitter  enemies. 
Sc.  Pr. 

False  friends  are  Uke  our  shadow,  dose  to  us 
while  we  walk  in  the  snnsliine,  but  leaviagr 
us  the  instant  we  cross  into  the  shade. 
Bovee. 

False  glory  is  the  rock  of  vanity.    La  Bmyirt, 

False  modesty  is  the  masterpiece  of  vanity. 
La  Bruyire. 

False  modesty  is  the  most  decent  of  all  false-  tf 
hood.     Chamfort. 

False  shame  is  the  parent  of  many  crimes. 

Fox. 

Falsehood  and  death  are  synonymous.  Ban- 
croft. 

Falsehood  borders  so  closely  upon  truth,  that 
a  wise  man  should  not  trust  himself  too  near 
the  precipice.  (?) 

Falsehood  Is  cowardice;  truth  is  cotirage. 

//.  Ballou, 

Falsehood  is  easy,  truth  is  difficult.     Georgtfn 
Eliot. 

Falsehood  is  folly.    I/om, 

Falsehood  is  never  so  successful  as  when  she 
baits  her  hook  with  truth.    Cotton. 

Falsehood  is  otir  one  enemy  in  this  world. 

Carlyle. 

Falsehood  is  so  much  the  more  commendable, 
by  how  much  more  it  resembles  truth,  ana 
is  the  more  pleasing  the  more  it  is  doubtful 
and  possible.    Cervantes. 

Falsehood  is  the  devil's  daughter,  and  speaks  CI 

her  father's  tongue.    Dan.  Pr. 

Falsehood  is  the  essence  of  all  sin.    Carfylc 

Falsehood,  like  poison,  will  generally  be  re- 
jected when  administered  alone ;  bnt  when 
Dlended  with  wholesome  ingredients  may  be 
swallowed  unperceived.     Irhatefy. 

Falsehood,  like  the  dry  rot,  flourishes  the 
more  in  proportiim  as  air  and  light  are  ex- 
cluded.    IVhately, 
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Pabo  damnaH  crimlne  mortis— Condemned  to 
die  on  a  false  charge.     f^iV^f. 

Falsnm  in  ano,  falsiun  in  omni— False  in  one 
thing,  false  in  everything. 

Palsos  honor  juvat,  et  mendax  infamia  terret  / 
Qnem  nisi  mendosum  et  medicandam— Un< 
oeserved  honour  delights,  and  Iving  calumny 
alarms  no  one  but  him  who  is  full  of  falsehood 
and  needs  to  be  reformed.     Hor, 

Fama  clamosa — A  current  scandal. 

6   Paaut  crescit  enndo— Rumour  grows  as  it  goeik 
Virg, 

Fama  nihil  est  celerins— Nothing  circulates  more 
svrifily  than  scandal.     Livy. 

Panue  danina  majora  flunt*  qiutm  qnae  aestimari 
possint — The  k»s  of  reoutation  is  greater  than 
can  be  possibly  estimated.    Livy, 

Panue  labor anti  non  facile  succnrrittir— It  is 
not  easy  to  repair  a  damaged  character.    Pr. 

Famam  eztendere  factia.  To  extend  one's  fame 
by  valiant  feats.     Virg. 

10  Fame  and  censure  with  a  tether  /  By  fate  are 
always  linked  togrether.    Swift, 

Fame  at  its  best  is  bnt  a  poor  compensa- 
tion for  all  the  ills  of  existence.  Mrs, 
Oiipkant, 

Fame  comes  only  when  deservecL  and  then  it 
is  as  ineTitable  as  destiny,  for  it  is  destiny. 
Lensftliow, 

Fame  is   a  fancied  life   in   others'   breath. 

Fame  is  an  undertaker  that  nays  but  little 
attention  to  the  livinf  ,  bnt  beoiaens  the  dead, 
furnishes  ont  their  funerals,  and  follows  them 
to  the  trrave.    Col  ton. 

U  Fame  is  a  revenue  payable  only  to  our  ghosts. 
Mackentie. 

Fame  is  a  shuttlecock.  If  it  be  struck  only  at 
one  end  of  a  room,  it  will  soon  fall  to  the  flloor. 
To  keep  it  up,  it  must  be  struck  at  both  ends. 
JohtuoH, 

Fame  is  but  the  breath  of  the  people,  and  that 
often  unwholesome.    Pr. 

Fame  is  no  plant  that  grows  on  mortal  soiL 

Miiiom. 
Fame  is  not  won  on  downy  plumes  nor  imder 
canopies.  Danie. 
iOFame  is  the  advantage  of  being:  known  by 
people  of  whom  you  yourself  know  nothing, 
ana  for  whom  you  care  as  little.  Stanis- 
laus, 

Fame  is  the  breath  of  popular  applause.    Her- 

ricJk, 
Fame  is  the  perfume  of  noble  deeds.    Socrates, 

Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth 
raise.  /  (That  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds,)  / 
To  scorn  delights  and  live  labortotis  days. 
J^iiton. 

Fame  may  be  compared  to  a  scold ;  the  best 
way  to  silence  her  is  to  let  her  alone,  and  she 
will  at  last  be  out  of  breath  in  blowing  her 
own  trumpet    Puller, 

tSPame  only  reflects  the  estimate  in  which  a 
man  b  held  in  comparison  with  others. 
Scho^Mkauer. 

Fame  sometimes  hath  created  something  of 
notUng.    Puller, 

Fame  usually  comes  to  those  who  are  thinking: 
about  something:  else ;  very  rarely  to  those 
who  say  to  themselves,  "  Go  to  now,  let  us 
be  a  celebrated  individual."    Holuus, 


Famej  we  may  understand,  is  no  sure  test  of 
merit,  but  only  a  probabihty  of  such :  it  is  an 
accident,  not  a  property,  of  a  man;  like 
light,  it  can  give  little  or  nothing,  but  at 
most  may  show  what  Is  given ;  often  it  is 
but  a  false  srhure,  dazaling  the  eyes  of  the 
vulgar,  lending-,  by  casuju  extrinsic  splen- 
dour, the  brightness  and  manifold  gunce 
of  the  diamond  to  pebbles  of  no  value. 
CarlyU. 

Fame  with  men.  /  Being  but  ampler  means  to 
serve  mankina,  /  Should  have  small  rest  or 

81easure  in  herself,  /  But  work  as  vassal  to 
le  larger  love,  /  That  dwarfs  the  petty  love 
of  one  to  one.    Ten»tywn, 

Fames  et  mora  bilem  in  nasnm  conciunt— 80 
Hunger  and  delay  stir  up  one's  bile  (//'/.  in  the 
nostrils).    Pr, 

Fames,  pestis,  et  belltun,  populi  stmt  pemides 
— Famme,  pestilence,  and  war  are  the  destruction 
of  a  people. 

Familiare  est  hominibus  omnia  sibi  ignoscere— 
It  is  common  to  man  to  pardon  all  his  own 
faults. 

Familiarity  breeds  contempt.    Pr, 

Familiarity  is  a  suspension  of  almost  all  the 
laws  of  civility  which  libertinism  has  intro-    . 
duced  into  society  under  the  notion  of  ease. 
La  Roche. 

Family  likeness  has  often  a  deep  sadness  in  it.  85 
George  Eliot. 

Famine  hath  a  sharp  and  meagre  face. 
Drydeu, 

Fammi  indovino,  e  ti  far6  ricco— Make  me  a 
prophet,  an<t  I  will  make  you  rich.     //.  Pr. 

Fanaticism  is  a  fire  which  heats  the  mind 
indeed,  but  heats  without  purifying.  War^ 
burton. 

Fanaticism  is  such  an  overwhelming  impres- 
sion of  the  Ideas  relating  to  the  future  world 
as  disqualifies  for  the  duties  of  this.  R, 
Hall, 

Fanaticism  is  to  superstition  what  delirium  is  40 
to  fever  and  rage  to  anger.     Voltaire. 

Fanaticism  obliterates  the  feelings  of  humanity. 
Gibbon. 

Fanaticism,  soberly  defined,  /  Is  the  false  fire 
of  an  o'erneated  mind.    Cowper. 

Fancy  is  capricious ;  wit  must  not  be  searched 
for,  and  pleasantry  will  not  come  in  at  a  call. 
SUme, 

Fancy  is  imagination  in  her  youth  and  adoles- 
cence.   Landor. 

Fancy  kills  and  fancy  cures.    Sc.  Pr.  45 

Fancy  requires  much,  necessity  but  little. 
Ger,  Pr, 

Fancy  restrained  may  be  compared  to  a  foun- 
tain, which  plays  highest  by  diminishing  the 
aperture.    Goldsmith, 

Fancy  rules  over  two-thirds  of  the  universe, 
the  past  and  the  future,  while  reality  is  con- 
fined to  the  present.    Jean  Paul, 

Fbucj  runs  most  furiouslj^  when  a  guilty  con- 
science drives  it.    Puller. 

Fancy  surpasses  beauty.    Pr.  60 

Fancy,  when  once  brought  into  religion,  knows 
not  where  to  stop.     IVhately. 

Fanfarotmade — B<xasting.    Pr, 

Fanned  fires  and  forced  love  ne'er  did  weeL 
Sc,  Pr, 
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Fantastic  tyrant  of  the  amorous  heart,  /  How 
hard  thy  yoke  I  how  cmel  Is  thy  dart !  / 
Those  'scape  thy  angrer  who  refdse  thy 
sway,  /  And  those  are  ponished  most  who 
most  obey.    Prior. 

Fantasy  b  of  royal  blood ;  the  senses,  of  noble 
descent;  and  reason,  of  civic  {burgerlicketi) 
origin.    Feufrback, 

Fantasy  is  the  true  heaven-gate  and  hell-gate 
of  man.    Carlylt, 

Far  ahint  mann  follow  the  faster.    .S*^.  Pr, 

6    Far-awa  fowls  hae   aye  fair  feathers.     Sc, 

Pr, 
Far  better  it  is  to  know  everything  of  a  little 

than  a  little  of  everything.    Pickering. 

Far  frae  court,  far  frae  care.    Sc.  Pr. 

Far  from  aU  resort  of  mirth  /  Save  the  cricket 
on  the  hearth.    Milton. 

Far  from  home  is  near  to  harm.    Fris.  Pr. 

10  Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife,  / 
Their  sober  wishes  never  learned  to  stray ;  / 
Along  the  cool  seouester'd  vale  of  Uie  / 
They  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way. 
Gray. 

Far  greater  numbers  have  been  lost  by  hopes  / 
Than  all  the  magazines  of  daggers,  ropes,  / 
And  other  ammunitions  of  despair,  /  were 
ever  able  to  despatch  by  fear.    Bntler. 

Far  niente — A  do-nothing. 

Far-off  cows  have  long  horns.    Geul.  Pr. 

Far-off  fowls  hae  feathers  fair,  /  And  aye  until 
ve  try  them ;  /  Though  they  seem  fair,  still 
nave  a  care,  /  They  may  prove  waur  than 
I  am.    Bums. 

15 Far  or  forgot  to  me  is  near;  /  Shadow  and 
sunlight  are  the  same ;  /  The  vanished  gods 
to  me  appear;  /  And  one  to  me  are  shame 
and  fear.    Emerton, 

Fare,  fac— Speak,  do. 

Fare  thee  well !  and  if  for  ever,  /  Still  for  ever 
fare  thee  well  1  /  E'en  though  unforgiving, 
never  /  'Gainst  thee  shall  my  heart  rebel. 
liyron. 

Fare  you  weel,  auld  Nickle-ben  1  /  O  wad  ye 
tak'  a  thocht  and  men' !  /  Ye  aiblins  micht— 
I  dinna  ken—  /  Still  hae  a  stake :  /  I'm  wae 
to  think  upo'  yon  den,  /  E'en  for  your  sake. 
Bums. 

Farewell,  a  long  farewell  to  aU  my  greatness  1  / 
This  is  the  state  of  man :  tei-day  he  puts 
forth  /  The  tender  leaves  of  hope,  to-morrow 
blossoms,  /  And  bears  his  blushing  honours 
thick  upon  him :  /  The  third  day  comes  a 
frost,  a  ItilUng  frost :  /  And  when  he  thinks, 
pTood  easjr  man,  fuU  surely  /  His  greatness 
IS  a-ripening,  nips  his  root,  /  And  then  he 
falls,  as  I  do.    Hen.  VIII.,  ui.  2. 

SO  Farewell  I  God  knows  when  we  shall  meet 
again.  /  I  have  a  faint  cold  fear  thrills 
through  my  veins,  /  That  almost  freezes  up 
the  heat  of  life.  Rom.  andjul.^  iv.  3. 
Farewell,  happy  fields.  /  Where  joy  for  ever 
dwells ;  hau,  horror,  hail  I    Milton. 

Farewell  the  tranquil  mind  I  farewell  content  I  / 
Farewell  the  plumed  troop  and  the  big  wars  / 
That  make  ambition  virtue  1  oh,  farewell  I  / 
Farewell  the  neighing  steed  and  the  shrill 
trump,  /  The  spirit-sturing  drum,  the  ear- 
piercmg  fife,  /  The  royal  banner,  and  all 
qualitjr,  /  Pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance 
of  glorious  war !    Otkello^  iii.  3. 


Farewell  to  Lochaber.  farewell  to  my  Jean,  / 
Where  heartsome  wi'  thee  I  hae  mony  days 
been ;  /  For  Lochaber  no  more,  Lochaber  no 
more,  /  We'll  maybe  return  to  Lochaber  no 
more.    Allan  Ramsmy, 

Fari  quae  sentiat— To  sp«ak  what  he  thinlcs.    M. 

Farmers    are    the    founders    of   civilisation.  SS 

Daniel  fVeSster. 

Farrago  libelli — The  medley  of  that  book  of  mine, 
Juv. 

Fas  est  et  ab  hoste  doceri — It  Is  right  to  derive 
instruction  even  from  an  enemy.     Ovid, 

Fashionability  is  a  kind  of  elevated  vulgarity. 

G.  Darley. 
Fashion,  a  word   which   fools   use,  /  Their 

knavery  and  folly  to  excuse.    Ckurckill. 

Fashion  begins  and  ends  in  two   things   it  80 
abhors    most  —  singularity    and   vulgarity. 
Hazliti. 

Fashion  is  a  potency  in  art,  making  it  hard 
to  Judge  between  the  temporary  and  the  • 
lasting.    Stedman. 

Fashion  is  aristocratic-autocratic.  /.  G.  Hot- 
land, 

Fashion  is,  for  the  most  part,  nothing  but  the 
ostentabon  of  riches.    Lccke. 

Fashion  Is  gentility  running  away  from  vul- 

f'arity,  and  afraid  to  be  overtaken  by  it. 
t  is  a  sign  that  the  two  things  are  not  far 
asunder.    Hazliti. 

Fashion  is  the  great  governor  of  the  world.  S5 
Fielding. 

Fashion  Is  the  science  of  appearances,  and  it 
inspires  one  with  the  desire  to  seem  rather 
than  to  be.    Locke. 

Fashion  seldom  interferes  with  Nature  without 
diminishing  her  grace  and  efficiency.  Tucker- 
man. 

Fashion  wears  out  more  apparel  than  the  man. 
Muck  AdOf  iii.  3. 

Fast  and  loose.    Levis  L,  Lost^  i.  x. 

Fast  bind,  fast  find.    Pr.  ^ 

Faster  than  his  tongue  /  Did  make  offence, 
his  eye  did  heal  it  up.    As  Vou  Like  U^  iiL  5. 

Fastidientis  est  stomachi  mnlta  degustare — 

Tasting  so  many  dishes  shows  a  dainty  stomach. 

Sen. 

Fasti  et  nefasti  dies— Lucky  and  unlucky  days. 

Fat  hens  are  aye  ill  layers.    .Sc.  Pr. 

Fat  paunches  make  lean  pates,  and  dainty  45 
bits  /  Make  rich   the   ribs,  but  bankrupt 
quite  the  wits.     Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  i. 

Fata  obstant— The  fates  oppose  it. 

Fata  volentem  dnctmt,  nolentem  trahunt— Fate 
leads  the  willing,  and  drags  the  unwilling. 

Fate  follows  and  limits  power ;  power  attends 
and  antagonises  fate ;  we  must  respect  fate 
as  nktural  history,  but  there  is  more  than 
natural  history.    Emerson. 

Fate  hath  no  voice  but  the  heart's  impulses. 
Schiller. 

Fate  is  a  distinguished  but  an  expensive  tutor.  50 
Goethe. 

Fate  is  character.    W.  Winter. 

Fate  is  ever  better  than  design.  Thos.  Double- 
day. 

Fate  is  known  to  us  as  Umitations.    Emerson, 
Fate  is  nothing  but  the  deeds  committed  in  a 
former  state  of  existence.    Hindu  saying. 
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Pate  is  the  friend  of  the  good,  the  guide  of  the 
wise,  the  tyrant  of  the  foolish,  the  enemy  of 
the  had.     /T.  H.  Aiger. 

Fate  is  nnpenetrated  causes.    Emerson. 

Fate  leads  the  willmg,  bnt  drives  the  stubborn. 
Pr. 

Fate  made  me  what  I  am,  may  make  me 
nothing;  /  Bnt  either  that  or  notldng  mnst 
I  be ;  /  I  will  not  live  degraded.  Byrtm, 
B  Pate  steals  along  with  silent  tread,  /  Found 
oftenest  in  what  least  we  dread ;  /  Frowns 
in  the  storm  with  anny  brow,  /  Bnt  in  the 
sunshine  strikes  the  blow.    Cawj^r, 

Fatetnr  facinus  is  qni  radidum  fugit— He  who 
shuns  a  triad  confesses  his  guilt.    Z. 

Father  of  all !  m  every  age,  /  In  every  clime 
adored,  /  By  saint,  by  savage,  and  by  sage,  / 
Jehovah,  Jove,  or  Lord.    Pif^e. 

Fathers  aJone  a  father's  heart  can  know,  / 
What  secret  tides  of  sweet  enjoyment  flow  / 
When  broOiers  love  I  But  if  their  hate  suc- 
ceeds, /  They  wage  the  war,  but  'tis  the 
father  bleeds.     Voung. 

Fathers  first  enter  bonds  to  Nature's  ends ;  / 
And  are  her  sureties  ere  they  are  a  friend  s. 
George  Herheri. 
10  Fathers  that  wear  rags  /  Do  make  their  chil- 
dren blind ;  /  But  fathers  that  wear  bags  / 
Do  make  their  children  kind.  King  Lear^ 
n.  4. 

Fathers  their  children  and  themselves  abuse  / 
That  wealth  a  husband  for  their  daughters 
choose,    Shirley, 

Patigatis  humus  cubUe  est— To  the  weary  the 
bare  gproond  'is  a  bed.    Curt. 

Fatta  la  legge,  trovata  la  malizia— As  soon  as 
a  fcsiw  is  made  its  evasion  is  found  out.    //.  Pr. 

Panlheit  ist  der  Schliissel  amr  Armuth— Sloth 
is  the  key  to  poverty.  Ger.  Pr, 
UFaulheit  ist  Dummheit  des  Korpers,  nnd 
Dummheit  Faulheit  des  Geistes— Sluggish- 
ness is  stupidity  of  body,  and  stupidity  sluggUh- 
neu  of  spirit.    Seume. 

Faultily  faultless,  idly  regular,  splendidly  null. 
Tennys(m, 

Faults  are  beauties  ia  lover's  eyes.  Theo- 
critus, 

Faults  are  thick  when  love  b  thin.    Pr, 

Faute  de  grives  le  diable  mange  des  meries — 
For  want  of  thrushes  the  devil  eats  blackbixds. 
Fr,  Pr, 
SO  Faux  pas — A  false  step.    Jxr. 

Favete  lingnia — Favour  with  words  of  good  omen 
(///.  by  your  tooguesX    Ovid, 

Pavomrable  chance  b  the  gpod  of  all  men  who 
follow  their  own  devices  instead  of  obeying 
a  law  they  believe  in.    George  Eliot, 

Favour  and  gifts  disturb  justice.    Dan.  Pr. 

Favour  is  deceitftd,  and  beauty  is  vain :  but 
a  woman  that  foareth  the  Lord,  she  shall 
be  praised.    Bible. 
tS  Favours,  and  especially  pecuniary  ones,  are 
genersJly  fatal  to  friendship.    I/or,  Smith, 

Favours  unused  are  favours  abused.    Se.  Pr, 

Fax  mantis  honestse  gk>ria— Glory  is  the  torch 
of  an  honourable  mind.     Af. 

Fax  anentis  incendium  ^lorise — The  flame  of 
glory  is  the  torch  of  the  mmd.     A/. 

Fay  oe  que  vondras — Do  as  your  please.    M, 

SO  Fear  always  springs  from  ignorance.  Emerson. 


Fear  and  sorrow  are  the  true  characters  and 

inseparable  companions  of  most  melanch<^y. 

Burton, 
Fear  can  keep  a  man  out   of  danger,  but 

courage  only  can  support  him  in  it.    Pr, 
Fear  God  and  keep  his  commandments;  for 

this  is  the  whole  duty  of  man.    Bible. 
Fear  God ;  honour  the  king.    St,  Peter, 
Fear  guards  the  vineyard.    //.  Pr.  S5 

Fear  guides  more  to  their  duty  than  gratitude. 

Goldsmith. 
Fear  has  many  eyes.    Ceroantes. 
Fear  hath  torment.    St.  John. 

Fear  is  an  instructor  of  ^eat  sagadtv,  and 
the  herald  of  all  revolutions.  It  has  boded, 
and  mowed,  and  gibbered  for  ages  over 
government  and  property.    Emerson. 

Fear  is  described  by  Spenser  to  ride  in  armour,  40 
at  the  clashing  whereof  he  looks  afeared  of 
himself.    Peacham. 

Fear  is  far  more  painful  to  cowardice  than 
death  to  true  courage.    Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Fear  is  the  undermine  of  all  determinations ; 
and  necessity,  the  victorious  rebel  of  all 
laws.    Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Fear  is  the  virtue  of  slaves ;  but  the  heart  that 
loveth  is  willing.    Longfellow. 

Fear  is  worse  than  fighting.    Gael.  Pr. 

Fear  not  that  tyrants  shall  rule  for  ever,  /  Or  45 
the  priests  of  the  bloody  faith ;  /  They  stand 
on  tne  brink  of  that  mightv  river  /  Whose 
waves  they  have  tainted  with  death.  Shelley. 

Fear  not  the  confusion  (rffwirrung)  outside 
of  thee,  but  that  within  thee ;  smve  after 
unity,  out  seek  it  not  in  uniformity;  strive 
after  repose,  but  through  the  equipoise, 
not  through  the  stagnation  {Stillstand\  of 
thy  activity.    Schiller. 

Fear  not  the  future ;  weep  not  for  the  past. 
Shelley. 

Fear  not,  then,  thou  child  infirm ;  /  There's  no 
god  dare  wrong  a  worm.    Emerson, 

Fear  not  where  Heaven  bids  come ;  /  Heaven's 
never  deaf  but  when  man's  heart  is  dumb. 
Quarles. 

Fear  of  change  /  Perplexes  monarchs.  Milton.  50 
Fear  oftentimes  restraineth  words,  but  makes 
not  thought  to  cease.    Lord  Vaux. 

Fear  sometimes  adds  wings  to  the  heels,  and 
sometimes  nails  them  to  the  ground  and 
fetters  them  from  moving.    Montaigtie. 

Fear  to  do  base,  unworthy  things  is  valour  *  / 
If  they  be  done  to  us,  to  surar  them  /  Is 
valour  too.    Ben  Jonson. 

Fear's  a  fine  spur.    Samuel  Lover. 

Fear's  a  large  promisor;  who  subject  live  /5S 

To  that  base  passion,  know  not  what  they 

give.     Dryden, 

Pears  of  the  brave  and  folUes  of  the  wise. 

Johnson. 

Fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.    Bible, 

Fearless  minds  climb  soonest  Into  crowns. 
3  Hen.  Vl.y  iv.  7. 

Feasting  makes  no  friendship.    Pr, 
Feast-won,  fast-lost.     Tim.  0/ Athens,  11.  a.        00 
Feather  by  feather  the  goose  is  plucked.     Pr, 
Fecisti  enim  nos  ad  te,  et  cor  inquietum  donee 
reoutescat  in  te— Thou  \\9st  made  us  for  Thee, 
and  the  heart  knows  no  rest  until  it  rests  in 
Thee.    St,  Augustine, 
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Fecit— He  did  iL 

Pecundi  calices  quem  non  fecere  dlsertmn  ? — 
Whom  hAve  not  flowing  cups  made  eloquent? 
Hor, 

Fede  ed  innocenxia  son  reperte  /  Solo  ne'  par- 
ffoletti — Faith  and  innocence  are  only  to  be 
found  in  little  children.    Dante. 

Feeble  souls  always  set  to  work  at  the  wrongr 
time.    CardineU  de  Retz. 

S  Feebleness  is  sometinies  the  best  secnrity. 
Pr, 

Feed  a  cold  and  starve  a  fever.    Pr. 

Feed  no  man  in  his  sins ;  for  adnlatiwi  /  Doth 
make  thee  parcel-^evil  in  dsmnarion    G*orge 

Herbert. 

Feeling*  comes  before  reflection.  H.  R,  Haweis. 

Feeling  shoold  be  stirred  only  when  it  can  be 
sent  to  labour  for  worthy  ends.    Brooke. 

10  Feelings  are  alwajrs  purest  and  most  glowing 
in  the  hour  of  meeting  and  &reweil;  like 
the  glaciers,  which  are  transparent  and 
rose-hned  only  at  sunrise  and  sunset*  but 
throughout  the  day  grey  and  cold.  Jean 
Paul. 

Feelings  are  like  chemicals ;  the  more  you 
analyse  them,  the  worse  they  smelL  KingsUy. 

Feelings  come  and  go  like  light  troops  follow- 
ing the  victonr  of  tne  present ;  but  principles, 
like  troops  of  the  line,  are  undisturbed,  and 
stand  fast.    Jean  Paul. 

Feelings,  like  flowers  and  butterflies,  last 
longer  the  later  they  are  delayed.  Jean. 
PauL 

Fehlst  du,  lass  dich's  nicht  betrdben ;  Denn 
der  Mangel  flihrt  zum  Lieben ;  /  Kannst  dich 
nicht  vom  Fehl  befrein,  /  Wirst  du  Andem 
gem  verxeihn — Shouldst  thou  fail,  let  it  not 
trouble  thee,  for  failure  {lit,  defect)  leads  to  love. 
If  thou  canst  not  free  thyself  from  failure,  thou 
wilt  never  forgive  others.     Goethe. 

ISFeindlich  Ist  die  Welt  /  Und  falsch  gesinnt; 
Es  Uebt  ein  jeder  ntu*  [  Sich  selbst^Hostile  is 
the  world,  and  falsely  disposed.  In  it  each  one 
loves  himself  alone.    Schiller. 

Felices    errore    suo  —  Happy  in   their   error. 

Lucan. 
Felices  ter  et  ampUus  /  Quos  irrupta  tenet 

copula,  nee,  mails  /  Divulsus  quserimoniis,  / 

Suprema  dtius  solvet  amor  die— Thrice  happy 

they,  and  more  than  thrice,  whom  an  unbrolcen 

link  Dinds  together,  and  whom  love,  unimpaired 

by  evil  rancour,  will  not  sunder  before  their  last 

day.    Hor. 
Felidtas  nutrlx  est  iracundisB— Prosperity  is  the 

nurse  of  hasty  temper.    Pr, 
Feliciter  is  sapit,  qui  periculo  alieno  sapit— 

He  is  happily  wise  who  is  wise  at  the  expense  of 

another.    M, 
fO  Felicity  lies  much  in  fancy.    Pr, 

Felicity,  not  fluency,  of  language  is  a  merit. 

Whipple. 
Felix,  heu  niminm  feliz— Happy,  alas  1  too  happy  1 

Virg. 
Felix  qui  nihil  debet — Happy  »  he  who  owes 

nothing. 

Felix  qui  potuit  rerum  cognoscere  causas— 
Happy  he  who  has  succeeded  in  learning  the 
causes  of  things.     Virg. 

SS  Felix,  qui  quod  amat,  defendere  fortiter  andet 
— Happy  he  who  dares  courageously  to  defend 
what  ne  loves.    Ovi<L 


Fdl  luxury  I  more  perilous  to  youth  •  than 
storms  or  qtiicksands,  poverty  or  chains. 
Hannah  More. 

Pell  sorrow's  tooth  doth  never  rankle  more  / 
Than  when  it  bites  but  lanceth  not  the  sore. 
Rich.  II.,  L  3. 

Fellowship  in  treason  is  a  bad  ground  of  con- 
fidence.   Burke. 

Felo  de  se— A  suicide.    Z.. 

Female    firiendships    are    of  rapid    growth.  M 
Disraeli. 

Feme  covert — ^A  married  woman.    Z>. 

Feme  sole — An  unmarried  woman.    L, 

Pemme,  argent  et  vin  out  leur  bien  et  leiur 
venin — women,  money,  and  wine  have  their 
blessing  and  their  bane.    Fr,  Pr. 
Femme  de  chambre — ^A  chambermaid.    Fr, 
Femme  de  charge— A  housekeeper.    Fr,  SS 

Femme  rit  quand  eUe  peut,  et  pleure  qnand 
elle  veut— A  woman  laughs  when  she  can,  and 
weeps  when  she  likes.    Fr.  Pr. 

Ferae  naturae — Of  a  wild  nature. 

Fere  libenter  homines  id  quod  volunt  credunt 

— Men  in  general  are  fain  to  believe  that  which 

they  wish  to  be  true.    Cits. 
Feriis  caret  necessitas — Necessity  knows  no 

holiday. 
Ferme  luglendo  in  me^Ua  lata  ruitnr— How40 

often  it  happens  that  men  fall  into  the  very  evils 

they  are  striving  to  avoid.    Lin, 

Ferme  modUe — A  model  flurm.    Fr, 
Fern   von   Menschen  wachsen  Grundsatse; 
unter  ihnen  Handlimgen— Principles  develop 
themselves  far  from  men ;  conduct  develops  among 
them.    Jean  PauL 

Ferreus  assidno  consumltur  annulus  nsu— By 
constant  use  an  iron  ring  is  consumed.    Ovid. 

Ferro,  non  gladlo— By  iron,  not  by  my  swonL 
M, 

Fervet  oUa,  vlvlt  amidtiar-As  long  as  the  pot  ii 
boils,  firiendship  lasts.    Pr, 

Fervet  opus— The  wcwk  goes  on  with  sjMrit.  Virg, 

Pestina  lente-rHasten  slowly.    Pr, 

Festinare  nocet,  nocet  et  cunctatio  saepe;  / 
Tempore  quaeque  suo  qui  iadt,  £lle  sapit— 
It  is  bad  to  nurry,  and  delay  is  often  as  baa  j  he 
is  wise  who  does  everything  in  its  proper  tune. 
Ovid. 

Festinatione  nil  tutius  in  discordiis  dvilibns— 
Nothing  u  safer  than  despatch  in  dvil  quarrels. 
Jac. 

Festinatio  tarda  est— Haste  is  tardy.    Pr.  60 

Fetch  a  spray  from  the  wood  and  place  itonyonr 
mantel-shdf,  and  your  household  ornaments 
will  seem  plebeian  beside  its  nobler  fashion 
and  bearing.  It  will  wave  superior  there, 
as  if  used  to  a  more  refined  and  polished 
circle.  It  has  a  salute  and  response  to  all 
your  enthusiasm  and  heroism.    Thtnxait, 

F£te  champ^tre— A  rural  feast.    Fr, 

F6tes  des  moeurs — Feasts  of  morals.    Fr, 

Pette  Ktiche,  magere  Erbschaft— A  iat  kitchen, 

a  lean  legacy.    Ger.  Pr. 
Feu  de  jote — Firing  of  guns  in  token  of  joy.U 

Fr. 
Pew  are  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  themselves. 

Pr. 
Few  are  open  to  conviction,  but  the  majority 

of  men  to  persuasion.    Goethe, 
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Pew,  few  shall  part  where  many  meet ;  The 
snow  shall  be  their  windings-sheet,  /  And 
erenr  turf  beneath  their  feet  /  SluUl  be  a 
Boldiiefs  sepnlclire.    Campheil. 

Pew  have  aU  they  need,  none  all  they  wish. 
R,  SoHtkwelL 

Pew  have  borne  nnconscioosly  the  spell  of 
loveliaess.    Whittier. 


Pew  have  the  gift  of  discerning:  when  to  have 
done.    Svriji, 

ff   Pew  have  wealth,  but  all  must  have  a  home. 

Pew  lore  to  hear  the  sins  they  love  to  act. 
Pericles^  L  i. 

Pew  may  play  with  the  devil  and  win.    Pr. 

Pew  men  are  mnch  worth  lovinr  in  whom 

there  is  not  somethingr  well  wortn  laoeliinflr 

at    Hair, 

Pew  men  have  been  admired  by  their  domes- 
tica.    Montaigne, 

ID  Pew  men  dare  show  their  thougfhts  of  worst  or 
best.    Bjmm. 

Pew  men  have  any  next ;  they  live  from  hand 
to  month  without  plan,  and  are  ever  at  the 
end  of  their  line.    Emerson, 

Pew  men  have  imagination  enough  for  the 
truth  of  reality.    Goethe, 

Pew  men  have  virtue  to  withstand  the  Ugliest 
bidder.     Washington, 

Pew  minds  wear  out ;  more  rust  out.    Bouee. 
U  Pew  mortals  are  so  insensible  that  their  affec- 
tloos  cannot  be  gained  by  mildness,  their 
confidence  by  sincerity,  their  hatred  by  scorn 
or  neglect.    Zimmerman, 

Pew  of  the  many  wise  apothegms  which  have 
been  uttered,  from  the  time  of  the  seven 
sages  of  Greece  to  that  of  Poor  Richard, 
have  prevented  a  single  foolish  action. 
Macanlay, 

Pew  people  know  how  to  be  old.    La  Roche, 

Pew  peraoiis  have  courage  to  appear  as  good 
as  tney  really  are.    Hair, 

Pew  spirits  are  made  better  by  the  pain 
and  languor  dT  stdmess ;  as  few  great  pil- 
grims become  eminent  saints.  Thomas  d 
Kempis. 

10  Pew  take  wives  for  God's  sake,  or  for  fair 
looks.    Pr, 

Pew  things  are  impossible  to  diligence  and 
skffl.    Johnson, 

Pew  tilings  are  impracticable  in  themselves ; 
and  it  Is  from  want  of  application  rather 
than  want  of  means  that  men  fall  of  success. 
La  Roche, 

Pew  thin^  are  more  unpleasant  than  the 
transaction  of  business  with  men  who  are 
above  knowing  or  caring  what  they  have 
to  do.    Johnson, 

IHandeira,  fiai  manso,  que  me  estorvais,  que 
estou  resando — Spinner^  spin  ouietly,  so  as  not 
to  disturb  me ;  1  am  piaying.     Port,  Pr, 

de  Dios  sobre  bnena  prenda — Trust  in  God 
upon  good  security.    Sp.  Pr, 

IHat  ezperimentnm  in  corpore  vili— Let  the 
experiment  be  made  on  some  worthless  body. 

Plat  jnstitiam,  pereat  mundtis— Let  justice  be 
done,  and  the  world  perish.    Pr, 

IHat  jnstitia,  mat  ctBlum— Let  justice  be  done, 
though  the  heavens  should  fall  in.     Pr, 

Piat  lux— Let  there  be  light. 


Fickleness  has  its  rise  in  the  experience  of  the  SO 
deceptiveness  of  present  pleasures,  and  in 
ignorance  of  the  vanity  of  absent   ones. 
Pascal, 

Picta  voluptatis  causa  sit  proxima  veris — 
Fictions  meant  to  please  should  have  as  much 
resemblance  as  possible  to  truth.     Hor, 

Fiction  is  a  potent  agent  for  good  In  the  hands 
of  the  good.    Mme,  Necher. 

Fiction  lags  after  truth,  invention  Is  unfruit- 
ful, and  imagination  cold  and  barren.  Burke, 

Fiction,  while  the  feigner  of  it  knows  that  he 
is  feigning,  partakes,  more  than  we  suspect, 
of  the  nature  of  lying  \  and  has  ever  an, 
in  some  degree,  unsatisfactory  cliaracter. 
Carlyle, 

Fictis  meminerit  nos  jocari  fabulis— Be  it  re«85 
membered  that  we  are  Apuising  you  with  tales  (^ 
fiction.     Phrdr, 

Fidarsi  h  bene^  ma  non  fidarsi  d  megUo—To 
trust  one's  self  is  good,  but  not  to  trust  one's  stelf 
is  better.    //.  Pr. 

Fidati  era  un  buon  uomo,  Nontifidare  era 
meglio — Trust  was  a  good  man.  Trust  not  was  a 
better.    //.  Pr, 

Fide  abrogata,  omnis  hnmana  sodetas  toQltur 
—If  good  faith  be  abolished,  all  human  society 
is  dissolved.    Livy, 

Fide  et  amore— By  faith  and  love.    M, 

Fide  et  fiduda— By  faith  and  confidence.    M,      40 

Fide  et  fortitudine  —  By  faith  and  fortitude. 
M. 

Fide  et  Uteris— By  faith  and  learning.    M, 

Fide,  non  armis— By  good  faith,  not  by  arms. 
M, 

Fidel  coticula  crux— The  cross  is  the  touchstone 
of  faith.    M, 

Fidei  defensor— Defender  of  the  faith.  4S 

Fideli  certa  merces— The  faithful  art  certain  of 
their  reward.    M, 

Fidelis  ad  umam— Faithful  to  death  {Jit,  the 

ashes-umX     M, 
Fidelis  et  audax— Faithful  and  intrepid.    M, 
Fid€Ut^  est  de  Dieu-FideUty  is  of  God.    M, 
Pideliter  et  constanter— Faithfully  and  firmly.  M 

Fidelity,  diligence,  decency,  are  good  and  in- 
dispensable; vet,  without  faculty,  without 
light,  they  will  not  do  the  work.    Carlyle, 

Fidelity  is  the  sister  of  justice.    Hor, 

Fidelity  purchased  with  money,  money  can 
destroy.    Sen, 

Fidelins  rident  tignria— The  laughter  of  the 
cottage  Ls  more  hearty  and  sincere  than  that  of 
the  court.     Pr. 

Fidem  qui  perdit  perdere  ultra  nil  potest— He  66 
who  loses  his  honour  has  nothing  eLse  he  can 
lose.    Pnb,  Syr, 

Fidem  qui  perdit,  quo  se  servet  relicuo  ?— Who 
loses  his  good  name,  with  what  can  he  support 
himself  in  future  ?    Pub.  Syr, 

Fides  facit  fidem — Confidence  awakens  confi- 
dence.   Pr, 

Fides  probata  coronat— Approved  faith  confers  a 
crown.     Af, 

Fides  Punica— Punic  faith ;  treachery. 

Fides  servanda  est— Faith  must  be  kept.    Plant  $0 

Fides  sit  penes  auctorem— Credit  this  to  the 
author. 
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Fides  ut  anima,  nnde  abiit,  eo  nnnquam  redit 
— Honour,  like  life,  when  once  it  is  lost,  is  never 
recovered.     Puh.  Syr. 

Fidns  Adiates— A  faithful  companion  (of  ^neasX 

Fidas  et  audax— Faithful  and  intrepid.    Af. 

Fie !  fie  I  how  wajrward  is  this  foolish  love,  / 
That  like  a  testy  babe  will  scratch  toe 
nurse,  /  And  presentiv,  all  humbled,  kiss 
the  rod.     Twi  Gent,  of  Verona^  i.  2. 

6  Fiel  pero  desdichado— True  though  unfortunate. 
Sp. 

Fierce  fiery  warriors  fongrht  upon  the  clouds,  / 
In  ranks  and  squadrons,  and  rieht  form  of 
war,  /  Which  drizzled  blood  upon  tne  Capitol. 
Jul.  Ctrs.f  ii.  2. 

Fieri  facias — See  it  be  done.  A  writ  emitter- 
ing  a  sheriff  to  levy  the  amount  of  a  debt  or 
damages. 

Fiefat  on.  thou  brave  true  heart,  and  falter  not, 
tnrougrn  dark  fortune  and  throug-h  brip^ht, 
the  cause  thou  fig^htest  for,  so  far  as  it  is 
true,  is  very  sure  of  victory.    Carfyie, 

Figfht  the  srood  figrht    St.  Paul. 

10  Filii  non  plus  possessionnm  quam  morborum 
haeredes  sumus— We  sons  are  heirs  no  less  to 
dlsea<;cs  than  to  estates. 

Pilius  nuUius— The  son  of  no  one;  a  bastard. 
L. 

Filius  terrae  —  A  son  of  the  earth;  one  low- 
bom. 

Filie  de  chambre — A  chambermaid.    Fr, 

PiUe  de  joie — A  woman  of  pleasure ;  a  prostitute. 
Fr. 

15  Fin  contre  fin — Diamond  cut  diamond.    Fn 

Fin  de  slide— Up  to  date.    Fr, 

Find  earth  where  n-ows  no  weed,  and  you 
may  find  a  heart  where  no  error  grows. 
Knowtes. 

Find  emplojrment  for  the  body,  and  the  mind 
will  find  enjojrment  for  itself.    Pr. 

Fhid  fault,  when  you  must  find  fault,  in  private, 
if  possible,  and  some  time  after  the  offence, 
rather  than  at  the  time.    Sydney  Smith. 

90  Find  mankind  where  thoo  wUt,  thon  findest  it 
in  living  movement,  in  progress  faster  or 
slower ;  thephcenix  soars  aloft,  hovers  with 
ontstretchea  wings,  filling  earth  with  her 
music;  or,  as  now,  she  sinks,  and  with 
spheral  swan-song  immolates  herself  in  flame, 
tnat  she  may  soar  the  higher  and  sing  the 
clearer.  CarlyU. 
Find  out  men's  wants  and  will,  /  And  meet 
them  there.  All  worldlv  joys  go  less  /  To 
the  one  joy  of  doing  kindnesses.    Herbert. 

Finding  your  able  man,  and  getting  him  in- 
vested with  the  Sjrmbols  of  abillfy,  is  the 
business,  well  or  ill  accomplished,  of  all 
social  procedure  whatsoever  in  this  world. 
Cariyle, 

Fine  art  Is  that  in  which  the  hand,  the  head, 
and  the  heart  of  man  go  together ;  the  head 
inferior  to  the  heart,  sind  the  hand  inferior  to 
both  heart  and  heaa.    Rusk  in. 

Fine  by  defect  and  delicately  weak.    Po^. 
85  Fine  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less.    Prior, 

Fine  feathers  make  fine  birds.    Pr, 

Fine  feelings,  without  vigour  of  reason,  are 
in  the  situation  of  the  extreme  feathers  of  a 
peacock's  tail— dragging  in  the  mud.  John 
Foster. 


Fine  manners  are  the  mantle  of  fair  minds. 
None  are  truly  great  without  this  ornament. 
A.  B.  Alcott. 

Fine  manners  need  the  support  of  fine  maimers 
in  others.     Emerson. 

Pine  sense  and  exalted  sense  are  not  half  so  SO 
useftd  as  common  sense.    Pope. 

Pine  speeches  are  the  instruments  of  knaves  / 
Or  fools,  that  use  them  when  they  want 
grood  sense  ;  /  Honesty  needs  no  disguise  or 
ornament.    Oiway. 

Pine  words  without  deeds  go  not  far.  Dasu 
Pr, 

Finem  respice — Have  regard  to  the  end. 

Pinge  datos  curms,  quid  a^as?— Suppo^  the 
chiiriot  (of  the  sun)  committed  to  you,  what 
would  you  do?    Apollo  to  Phaethon  in  Ornd. 

Fingers  were  made  before  forks,  and  hands  3S 
before  knives.    Swi/l. 

Fingunt  se  medicos  quivis  idiota,  sacerdoa, 
Judasus,  monachns^  histrio,  rasor,  anus — Any 
untrained  person,  pn-iest,  Tew,  monk^  plsnractor, 
barber,  or  old  wife  is  ready  to  prescribe  for  you 
in  sickness.    Pr, 

Finis  coronat  opus — The  end  crowns  the  work, 
s.r.,  first  enables  us  to  determine  its  meritSk 
Pr, 

Fire  and  sword  are  but  slow  engines  of  de- 
struction in  comparison  with  the  tongrne  of 
the  l)abbler.    Steele. 

Fire  and  water  are  good  servants  bnt  bad 
masters.    Pr, 

Fire  in  the  heart  sends  smoke  into  the  head.  40 
Ger.  Pr, 

Pire  is  the  best  of  servants;  bnt  what  a 
master  I    Cariyle, 

Pire  maks  an  anld  wife  nimble.    Sc.  Pr, 

Pire  that's  closest  kept  bums  most  of  alL  7nv 
Gent,  0/  Verona^  i.  a. 

Pire  trieth  iron,  and  temptation  a  just  man. 
Thomas  IL  Kempis. 

Pirmior  quo  paratior— The  stronger  the  better  45 
preparea.     M. 

Firmness,  both  in  sufferance  and  exertion, 
is  a  character  I  would  wish  to  possess.  I 
have  always  despised  the  whining  yelp  of 
complaint  and  the  cowardly  feeble  resolve. 
Bums, 

First  assay  /  To  stuff  thy  mind  with  solid 
bravery ;  /  Then  march  on  gallant :  get  sub- 
stantial worth :  /  Boldness  gilds  finely,  and 
will  set  it  forth.    George  Nerhert. 

First  cast  the  beam  out  of  thhie  own  eye,  and 
then  thou  shalt  see  clearly  to  cast  out  the 
mote  out  of  thy  brother's  eye.    Jesus. 

First  catch  your  hare.  Mrs.  Glass's  advice  to 
the  housewife. 

First  come,  first  served.    Pr,  fo 

First  deserve  and  then  desire.    Sc.  Pr, 

First  flower  of  the  earth  and  first  gem  of  the 

sea.    Moore, 
Pirst  keep  thyself  in  peace,  and  then  thoa 

shalt  be  able  to  keep  peace  among  others^ 

Thomas  dt  Kempis. 

First  must  the  dead  letter  of  religion  own 
itself  dead,  and  drop  piecemeal  into  dust,  if 
the  living  spirit  of  religion,  freed  from  its 
charnel-house,  is  to  arise  in  us,  new-bom  of 
heaven,  and  with  new  healing  under  its 
wings.    Carfyie, 
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Pint  resoliitioiis  are  not  always  the  wisest, 
but   they  are   usually   the    most   honest. 

First  worship  God ;  be  that  forgets  to  pray  / 
Bids  not  himself  grood-morrow  nor  good 
day.     7*.  Randolph. 

Fislies  liTe  in  the  sea,  ...  as  men  do  on 
land — tlie  great  ones  eat  np  the  little  ones. 
Pericles^  iL  i. 

Fit  cito  per  moltas  praeda  petita  manns— The 
spoil  that  is  sought  by  many  hands  quickly 
accuniulate&    Ovid, 

h    Fit  enranti  medidna  confessio— Confession  is  as 
healing  medicine  to  him  who  has  erred. 

Fit  fiabrieando  Dsber— A  smith  becomes  a  smith 
by  working  at  the  forge.     Pr. 

Fit  in  dominatn  senritos,  in  senritate  domi* 
natns — In  the  master  then  »  the  servant,  and 
in  the  servant  the  master  (///.  in  masterhood 
is  servanthood,  in  servanthood  masterhood). 
Cic 

Fit  scelns  indnlgrns  per  nubila  ssecnla  virtus 
— In  times  of  trouble  leniency  becomes  crime. 

I  I^  tiae  foot  to  the  shoe,  not  the  shoe  to  the 

!  foot    Port.Pr, 

10  Fit  words  are  fine,  but  often  fine  words  are 
not  fit    Pr, 

Five  great  inteOectnal  precessions  have  hither- 
to existed  in  every  civilised  nation :  the 
soldier's,  to  defend  it ;  the  pastor's,  to  teach 
it ;  the  physician's,  to  keep  it  in  health ;  the 
lawyer's,  to  enforce  iusbce  in  it ;  and  the 
meraiant's,  to  provide  for  it ;  and  the  duty 
of  an  these  men  is,  on  due  occasion,  to  die 
ibr  it    Ruskin. 

Five  minntes  of  to-day  are  worth  as  much  to 
me  as  five  minutes  m  the  next  milleimiimi. 
Kmerson. 

Fix'd  to  no  root  is  happiness  sincere;  /  Tis 
nowhere  to  oe  found,  or  everywhere.    Fohe. 

Fixed  like  a  plant  on  his  peculiar  spot,  /  To 

dra.w  nutrition,  propagate,  and  rot.    Pope. 
15  Flagrante  hello— During  the  war. 
Flagrante  delicto— In  the  very  act. 
Flames  rise  and  sink  by  fits ;  at  last  they  soar  / 

In  one  bright  flame,  and  then  return  no  more. 

Drydeti, 
Flamma  fumo   est  proxlma- Where  there  is 

smoke  there  is  fire  (///.  flame  is  very  close  to 

smoke).    Plant. 
Flatter  not  the  rich ;  neither  do  thou  appear 

willingly  before  the  great    Thomas  d  A  empis, 

10  Flatterers  are  cats  that  lick  before,  and  scratch 
behind.    Ger,  Pr. 

Flatterers  are  the  bosom  enemies  of  princes. 
South, 

Flatterers  are  the  worst  kind  of  traitors. 
Raleigh. 

Flattery  brings  firlends,  but  the  truth  begets 
emni^.    Pr, 

Flattery  corrupts  both  the  receiver  and  the 
giver,  and  adulation  is  not  of  more  service 
to  tiie  people  than  to  kinga    Burke, 
H  Flattery  is  a  base  coin,  to  which  only  our 
vanity  gives  currency.    La  Roche. 

Flattery  Is  the  bellows  blows  up  sin ;  /  The 
thing  the  which  is  flattered,  but  a  spark,  / 
To  which  that  blast  gives  heat  and  stronger 
glowinflr ;  /  Whereas  reproof,  obedient  and 
m  order,  /  Fits  kings,  as  they  are  men,  for 
they  may  err.    Pericles,  L  a. 


Flattery  is  the  destruction  of  all  good  fellow- 
ship.   Disraeli. 

Flatterv  is  the  food  of  pride,  and  may  be  well 
assimilated  to  those  cordials  which  nurt  the 
constitution  while  they  exhilarate  the  spirits. 
Arliss'  Lit.  Col. 

Flattery  labours  under  the  odious  charge  of 
servihty.     Tac. 

Flattery  sits  in  the  parlour  when  plain  deal-  SO 
ing  is  kicked  out  of  doors.    Pr. 

Flattery's  the  turnpike  road  to  Fortune's 
door,    lyalcot. 

Flebile  ludibrium— A  "  tragic  farce ; "  a  farce  to 
weep  at. 

Flebit,  et  insignis  tota  cantabitur  nrbe— He 
shall  rue  it,  and  be  a  marked  man  and  the  talk 
of  the  whole  town.    I  for. 

Flectere  si  nequeo  soperos,  Acheronta  movebo 
— If  I  cannot  influence  the  gods,  I  will  stir  up 
Acheron,     ^irg. 
Flecti,  non  frangi — To  bend,  not  to  break.    M.    85 
Flee  sloth,  for  the  indolence  of  the  soul  is  the 
decay  ot  the  body.    Caio. 

Flee  you  ne'er  so  fast,  your  fortime  will  be  at 
your  taiL    Sc.  Pr. 

Flesh  will  warm  in  a  man  to  his  Idn  against 
his  wilL    Gael.  Pr. 

Flet  victus,  victor  interiit— The  conquered  one 
weeps,  the  conqueror  is  ruined. 

Pleur  d'eau— Level  with  the  water.    Fr.  40 

Fleur  de  terre— Level  with  the  land.    Fr. 

Fleurs-de-lis— Lilies.    Fr, 

Fleying  (frightening)  a  bird  Is  no  the  way  to 
catch  it    Se.  Pr, 

Flies  are  easier  caug^it  with  honey  than 
vinegar.    Fr,  Pr. 

Fling  away  ambition ;  /  By  that  shi  fell  the  46 
angels ;  how  can  man,  then,  /  The  image  of 
his  Maker,  hope  to  win  by  it?    Hen.  VIll., 
iii.  a. 

Flints  may  be  melted,  but  an  tmgrateful  heart 
cannot ;  no,  not  by  the  strongest  and  noblest 
flame.    South. 

Floriferis  nt  apes  in  saltibns  mnnia  libant— 
As  bees  sip  of  everything  in  the  flowery  meads, 
Lucrtt, 

Flour  cannot  be  sown  and  seed-corn  ought  not 
to  be  grotmd.    Goethe. 

Flowers  and  fruits  are  alwajrs  fit  presents- 
flowers,  because  they  are  a  prood  assertion 
that  a  ray  of  beauty  outvalues  all  the  utilities 
of  man.     A  tnerson. 

Flowers  are  the  beautiful  hierogl3rphics  of  60 
Nature,  by  which  she  indicates  how  much 
she  loves  us.    Goethe. 

Flowers  are  the  pledges  of  limit    Dan.  Pr. 
Flowers  are  the  sweetest  things  God  ever 
made  and  forgot  to  put  a  sotiT Into.     Ward 
\     Beecher, 


Flowers  never  emit  so  sweet  and  strong  a 
fragrance  as  before  a  storm.    Jean  Paul. 

Flowers  of  rhetoric  in  sermons  and  serious 
discourses  are  like  the  blue  and  red  flowers 
in  com,  pleasing  to  those  who  come  only 
for  amusement,  but  prejudicial  to  him  who 
would  reap  profit  from  it    Pope. 

Fluctus  in  simpulo  exitare — To  raise  a  tempej^t  65 
in  a  teapot.     Lie. 

Fluvius  cum  mari  certas— You  but  a  river,  and 
contending  with  the  ocean.    Pr, 
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Flj  idleness,  which  j«t  thoa  canst  not  fly  / 
By  dressmflTi  mistressingrt  uxd  compliment.  / 
If  these  take  np  thr  day,  the  sun  will  cry  / 
Ag^ainst  thee ;  Tor  nls  hght  was  only  lent. 
Gtorge  Heritrt. 

Pcednm  incepto,  foedum  ezitu — Bad  in  the  be< 
ginning,  baa  in  the  end.    Livy. 

Foenum  habet  in  coma,  lonre  fu^,  dummodo 
risum  /  Excutiat  sibi,  non  hie  caiouam  parcit 
amico  —  He  has  (like  a  wild  bull)  a  wisp  of 
ba^  on  his  horn :  fly  afar  from  him ;  if  only  he 
raise  a  laugh  for  himself,  there  is  no  friend  he 
would  spare.    Hor. 

FoUis  tantnm  ne  cannina  manda;  /  Ne  tnr- 
bata  Tolent  rapidis  ludibria  ventis— Only  com- 
mit not  thy  oracles  to  leaves,  lest  they  fly  about 
dl<(persed,  the  sport  of  rushing  winds,     yirg. 
S    Folk  canna  help  a'  their  kin  (relatives).    Sc.  Pr, 

Polk  wi*  lang  noses  aye  tak'  till  themsels. 
Sc.  Pr. 

Folks  as  have  no  mind  to  be  o'  use  have  always 
the  luck  to  be  out  o'  the  road  when  there's 
anything:  to  be  done.    Gtorgt  Eliot, 

Folks  must  put  up  with  their  own  kin  as  they 
put  up  with  their  own  noses.    Georpt  Eliot. 

Folle  est  la  br^bis  qui  au  lonp  se  confesse — It 
is  a  ^ly  sheep  that  makes  the  wolf  her  confessor. 
Fr.  Pr. 

10  Follow  love  and  it  will  flee,  flee  love  and  it 
will  follow  thee.    Pr. 

Follow  the  c<^>y  thougrh  it  fly  ont  of  the 
window.    Prtnttr^s  saying. 

Follow  the  customs  or  fly  the  conntiy.    Dan. 

Pr. 
Follow  the  devil  faithfully,  you  are  sure  to  %o 

to  the  deviL    Carlyle. 

Follow  the  river,  and  yon  will  gfet  to  the  sea. 

Pr. 

16  Follow  the  road,  and  yon  will  come  to  an  inn. 
Port.  Pr. 

Follow  the  wise  few  rather  than  the  vulgar 
many.    //.  Pr. 

Folly,  as  it  arrows  in  years,  /  The  more  ez- 
travagrant  appears.    Butler. 

Folly  ends  where  grennine  hope  begins.  Cow^, 

Folly  is  its  own  burden.    Sen. 

90  Folly  is  the  most  incurable  of  maladies. 
.S>.  Pr. 

Folly,  lettinf  down  buckets  into  empty  wells, 
and  grrowmg:  old  with  drawing  nothing  np. 

Cow^r. 

Folly  loves  the  martyrdom  of  fame.    Byron. 

Fond  fools  /  Promise  themselves  a  name  from 

building  churches.    Randolph. 
Fond  gaillard— A  Uisis  of  joy  or  gaiety.    Fr. 

85  Pons  et  origo  mall— The  source  and  origin  of  the 
mischieC 
Fons  malonui— The  origin  of  evil 

Pons  omnium  viventium — The  fountain  of  all 
living  things. 

Pontes  ipsi  sitiunt — Even  the  fountains  complain 
of  thirst.    Pr. 

Pood  can  only  be  got  out  of  the  ground,  or  the 
air,  or  the  sea.    Ruskin. 

30  Food  fills  the  wame  and  keeps  us  livin';  / 
Though  life's  a  gift  no  worth  receivin',  / 
When  heavy  dragg'd  wi'  pine  and  grievin' ;  / 
But  oil'd  by  thee,  tiie  wheels  o'  life  gae  doon- 
hill  scrievin'  /  Wi'  ratlin'  glee.  Bums^  on 
Scotch  drink., 


Food  for  powder,    x  Hen.  11^.^  iv.  a. 

Fool  before  all  is  he  who  does  not  instantly 

seise  the  right  moment ;  who  has  what  he 

loves  before   his    eyes,   and  yet   swerves 

isckwei/t)  aside.    Platen. 
Pool  not ;  for  all  may  have,  /  If  they  dare  try, 

a  glorious  life  or  gfrave.    George  Herbert. 
Pool,  not  to  know  that  love  endnres  no  tie,  / 

And  Jove  but  laughs   at  lovers'  peryuy. 

DrytUn. 
Fool  of  fortune.    King  Lear,  W.  6.  S5 

Fooled  thou  must  be.  though  wisest  of  the 

wise ;  /  Then  be  the  tool  of  virtue,  not  of  vice. 

Prrnan  saying. 
Foolish  legislation  is  a  rope  of  sand,  wfai<A 

perishes  m  the  twisting.    Emerson. 
Foolish  people  are   a  hundred  times   more 

averse  to  meet  with  wise  people  than  wise 

people  are  to  meet  with  foolisfa.    Saadi. 
Fools  and  bairns  shouldna  see  things  half  done. 

Sc.  Pr. 
Fools  and  obstinate  men  make  lawyers  rich.  40 

Pr. 
Fools  are  apt  to  imitate  only  the  defects  of 

their  betters.    Sivi/^. 

Fools  are  aye  fond  o'  flittin',  and  wise  men 

o'sittin'.    Sc.Pr. 
Fools  are  aye  seeing  ferlles  (wonderful  things)i 

Sc.  Pr. 
Fools  are  known  by  looking  wise.    Butler. 

Fools  are  my  theme ;  let  satire  be  my  song.  45 

Byron. 
Pools  ask  what's  o'clock,  but  wise  men  know 

their  time.    Pr. 
Pools  build  houses,  and  wise  men  buy  them. 

Ger.  Pr. 
Fools  can  indeed  find  fault,  but  cannot  act 

more  wisely.    Lnngbem. 
Fools  for  arguments  use  wagers.    Butler. 
Fools  grant  whate'er  ambition  craves,  /  And  SO 

men,  once  ignorant,  are  slaves.    Pof>e. 
Pools  grow  of  themselves  without  sowing  or 

plannng.    A*m^.  Pr. 

Pools  grow  without  watering.    Pr. 

Pools  invent  fashions  and  wise  men  foUow 

them.    Fr.  Pr. 
Pools  learn  nothing  from  wise  men,  but  wise 

men  much  from  fools.    Dut.  Pr. 

Pools  make  a  mock  at  sin.    Bible.  SS 

Pools  mak'  feast^  and  wise  men  eat  them.  / 

Wise  men  mak'  jests,  and  fools  repeat  them. 

Sc.  Pr. 
Fools  may  our  scorn,  not  envy  raise,  /  For 

envy  is  a  kind  of  praise.    Gay. 
Pools  measure  actions  alter  thev  are  done  by 

the  event ;  wise  men  beforehand,  by  the  rules 

of  reason  and  right.    Bp.  Hale. 
Pools  need  no  passport.    Dan.  Pr. 
Pools  ravel  and  wise  men  redd  (unravel).  Sc  Pr,  00 
Pools,  to  talkinpr  ever  prone,  /  Are  sure  to 

make  their  foUies  known.    Gay. 
Pools  with  bookish  knowledge  are  children 

with  edged  weapons ;  they  hurt  themselves 

and  put  others  in  pain.    Ztmmerma/M. 

Footpaths  give  a  private,  human  touch  to 
the  landscape  that  roads  do  not.  They  are 
sacred  to  the  human  foot  They  have  the 
sentiment  of  domesticity,  and  suggest  the 
way  to  cottage  doors  and  to  simple,  primi- 
tive times.    JoAn  Burroughs. 
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Popperj  b  never  cored;  once  n  coxcomb, 
uwaj9  a  coxcomb.    Joktuon, 

Fw  age,  looflT  age !  /  Nought  else  dhrides  xa 
from  the  fresh  yoong  dajrs  /  Which  men  call 
andent.    LetoU  Morrit. 

For  a  genniae  man  it  b  no  evil  to  be  poor. 
Carfyle. 

For  a  jnst  man  falleth  scren  times,  and  riseth 
op  again.    BibU. 

%  For  a  lar^  conscience  is  all  one,  /  And  signi- 
fies the  same  with  none.    Hudioreu. 
For  all  a  rhetorician's  mles  /  Teach  nothing 
but  to  name  hu  tools.    Butler, 

For  an  he  did  he  had  a  reason,  /  For  ail  he 
said,  a  word  in  season;  /  And  ready  ever 
was  to  quote  /  Authorities  for  what  he  wrote. 
BmiUr. 

For  all  men  live  and  judge  amiss  /  Whose 
talents  do  not  jump  with  his.    ButUr. 

For  all  right  judgment  of  anv  man  or  thing 
it  b  nsefhl,  nay,  essential,  to  see  hb  good 
Qualities  before  pronouncing  on  hb  had. 
CariyU. 
10  For  all  their  luxury  was  doing  good.  L, 
GtUL 

For  an  honest  man  half  hb  wits  are  enough; 
for  a  knave,  the  whole  are  too  little.  It, 
Pr. 

Fw  an  orator  delivery  b  everything.    Goethe. 
For  a  republic  you  must  have  men.    AmieL 
For  as  a  fly  that  goes  to  bed  /  Rests  with 
hb  tail  above  lib  head,  /  So,  in  tlib  mon- 
grel state  of  ours,  /  The  rabble  are  the 
supreme  powers.    Butler. 

U  For  as  a  ship  without  a  helm  b  tossed  to  and 
fro  by  the  waves,  so  the  man  who  b  care- 
less and  forsaketh  his  purpose  b  many  ways 
tempted.     Thomas  d  Kempis^ 

For  a'  that,  and  a'  that.  /  Our  toib  obscure, 
and  a'  that ;  /  The  rank  b  but  the  guinea's 
stamp,  /  The  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that. 
Bums, 

For  a  tmt  (lost)  thing  carena.    Sc,  Pr, 

For  aught  I  see,  they  are  as  sick  that  surfeit 

with  too  much  as  thejr  that  starve  with 

nothincT*    Mer.  ofVen.^  i.  a. 
For  aught  that  ever  I  could  read,  /  Could  ever 

hear  by  tale  or  history,  /  The  course  of  true 

love  never  did  run  smooth.    Mid,  N's  Dream  ^ 

i.  z. 
10  For  a  web  begun  God  sends  thread.    Fr,  and 

It,  Pr. 

For  behaviour,  men  learn  it,  as  they  take 

diseases,  one  of  another.    Bacon, 
For  blessings  ever  wait  on  virtuous  deeds,  / 

And  though  a  late,  a  sure  reward  succeeds. 

CottgwT'e, 
For  Brutus  b  an  honourable  man,  /  So  are 

they  an,  aU  honourable  men.     Jul.  Ctrs,, 

liL  T. 

For  captivity,  perhaps  your  poor  watchdog 
b  as  socTowiul  a  type  as  you  win  easUy 
find.    RusktH. 

tt  For  contemplation  he  and  valour  form'd,  /  For 
■oftness  she  and  sweet  attractive  grace :  / 
He  for  God  only,  she  for  God  in  him,  /  Hb 
fair  large  front  and  eye  sublime  declared. 
MilUm. 

For  cowards  the  road  of  desertion  should  be 
left  open ;  they  win  carry  over  to  the  enemy 
nothing  but  their  fears.    Bovee, 


For  dear  to  gods  and  men  b  sacred  song. 

Pope. 
For  ebbing  resolution  ne'er  returns,  /  But  falb 

stiU  Ihrtner  from  its  former  shore.    Home. 

For  emulation  hath  a  thousand  sons,  /  That 
one  by  one  pursue ;  if  you  give  wajr,  /  Or 
hedge  aside  from  the  direct  fortiiright,  / 
Like  to  an  enter'd  tide,  th^  att  rush  by,  / 
And  leave  you  hindmost.     Troil,  etnd  Cru. 
m.  3. 
For  ever  and  a  day.    As  You  Like  It,  iv.  i.        80 
For  ever  b  not  a  category  that  can  establish 
itself  in  thb  world  of  time.    CarlyU. 

For  every  dawn  tliat  breaks  brings  a  new 
world,  /  And  every  budding  bosom  a  new 
life.    Lewis  Morris. 

For  every  grain  of  wit  there  b  a  grain  of  folly . 
rimersoH, 

For  every  ten  jokes  thou  hast  got  an  hundred 
enemies.    Sterne. 

For  everything  ^on  have  mbsed,  you  have  OS 
gained  somethmg  ebe ;  and  for  everytliing 
you  gain,  you  lose  something.    Emerson. 

For  fate  has  wove  the  thread  of  life  with  pain,  / 
And  twins  e'en  from  the  birth  are  misery 
and  man.    Pope. 

For  faith,  and  peace,  and  mighty  love  /  That 
fix>m  the  Godhead  flow,  /  Snow'd  them  the 
life  of  heaven  above  /  Springs  firom  the  earth 
Iselow.    Emerson. 

For  fault  o'  wise  men  foob  sit  on  binks  (seats, 

benchesX    ^c.  Pr, 
For  foob  rush  in  where  angeb  fear  to  tread. 

Pope. 
For  forms  of  government  let  foob  contest;  /40 

Whate'er    b    best    administered    b    best. 

Pope. 

For  Freedom's  battle,  once  begun,  /  Beoueath'd 
by  bleeding  sire  to  son,  /  Though  baffled  oft, 
b  ever  won.    Byron. 

For  stances  beget  ogles,  ogles  sigiis,  /  Sighs 
wishes,  wbhes  words,  and  words  a  letter ;  / 
And  then  God  knows  what  mbchief  may 
arise  /  When  love  links  two  young  people 
in  one  fetter.    Byron. 

For  gold  the  merchant  ploughs  the  main,  / 
Tlie  farmer  ploughs  the  manor:  /  But  glory 
b  the  soldier's  prise,  /  The  soldier's  wealth 
b  honour.    Bums. 

VixjLOioA,  and  evil  must  in  our  actions  meet ;  / 
Wicked  b  not  much  worse  than  indbcreet. 
Donne. 

For  greatest  scandal  waits  on  greatest  state.  46 
Shakespeare. 

Vtix  grief  indeed  b  love,  and  grief  beside.  Mrs, 
Brvuming. 

For  he  being  dead,  with  him  b  beauty  slain,  / 
And.  beauty  dead,  bbck  chaos  comes  again. 
Shakespeare. 

For  he,  by  geometric  scale,  /  Could  take  the 
sise  of  pots  of  ale.    ButUr. 

For  he  b  but  a  bastard  to  the  time  /  That 
doth  not  smack  of  observation.  Kingjohn^ 
L  z. 

For  he  lives  twice  who  can  at  once  employ  /  M 
The  present  weU  and  e'en  the  past  ei^<^. 
Pope, 

For  he  that  fights  and  runs  away  /  May  live 
to  fight  another  day;  /  But  he  who  b  in 
battle  slain,  /  Can  never  rise  and  fight  again. 
Goldsmith, 
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For  he  that  worketfa  huth  and  wiae»  /  Nor 
pauses  in  his  plan,  /  Wul  take  the  sun  out 
of  the  skies  /  Ere  freedom  out  of  man. 
EntersoM, 

For  his  bounty,  /  There  was  no  winter  in't ;  an 
autumn  'twas,  /  That  grew  the  more  by 
reaping.    AmI.  a$id  Cteop,^  v.  3. 

For  his  chaste  Muse  employed  her  heaven- 
taught  lyre  /  None  bat  toe  noblest  passions 
to  inspire,  /  Not  one  immoral,  one  corrupted 
thougnt.  /  One  line  which,  dying,  he  could 
wish  to  olot.     Littflton  on  Tfiomson. 

For  hope  is  but  the  dream  of  those  that  wake. 
Prior. 
6   For  I  am  nothing  if  not  critical.     Oth^llOt 
11.  I. 

For  I  am  full  of  spirit,  and  resolved  /  To  meet 
all  perils  very  constantly.    JuL  Ctrs.^  v.  i. 

For  I  say  this  is  death,  and  the  sole  death,  / 
When  a  man's  loss  comes  to  him  from  his 

gain,  /  Darkness  from  light,  fk-om  knowledge 
jnorance,  /  And  lack  of  love  from  love  made 
manifest.     Bro-.vning, 

For  it  so  falls  out,  /  That  what  we  have  we 
prixe  not  to  tiie  worth  /  While  we  enjoy  it, 
but  being  lack'd  and  lost,  /  Why,  then  we 
rack  the  value.    Much  Ado^  iv.  x. 

For  it  stirs  the  blood  in  an  old  man's  heart.  / 
And  makes  his  pulses  fly,  /  To  catch  toe 
thrill  of  a  happy  voice  /  And  the  light  of  a 
pleasant  eye.    .v.  P.  IViilU. 

10  For  just  experience  teUs,  in  every  soil.  /  That 
those  that  think  must  govern  tiiose  that  toil. 
CcitUtnith. 

For  knowledge  is  a  barren  tree  and  bare,  / 
Bereft  of  God,  and  duty  but  a  word,  /  And 
strength  but  tyranny,  and  love,  desire,  /  And 
purity  a  foUy.     Lewts  Af orris. 

For  knowledge  is  a  steep  which  fiew  may 
climb,  /  While  duty  Is  a  path  yibich.  all  may 
tread.    Lewis  Morris. 

For  let  our  finger  ache,  and  it  endues  /  Our 
other  healthful  members  ev'n  to  that  sense  / 
Of  pain.    OtfulUy  iii.  4. 

For  loan  oft  loees  both  itself  and  friend.  Ham. , 
1.  3. 

15  For  love  of  grace,  /  Lay  not  the  flattering 
unction  to  your  som  /  That  not  your  trespass 
but  my  madness  speaks.  Ham..,  iii.  4. 
For  lovers'  eyes  more  sharply  sighted  be  / 
Than  other  men's,  and  in  dear  love  s  delight  / 
See  more  than  any  other  eyes  can  see. 
Sp<nser. 

For  man's  well-beinp:  faith  is  properly  the  one 
thing  needful;  with  it,  martyrs,  otherwise 
weak,  can  cheerfully  endure  the  shame  and 
the  cross ;  and  without  it,  worldlings  puke 
up  their  sidk  existence  by  suidde  in  the 
midst  of  luxury.    Cariyie. 

For  man  there  is  but  one  misfortune,  when 
some  idea  lays  hold  of  him  which  exerts  no 
influence  upon  his  active  life,  or  still  more, 
which  withdraws  him  from  it    Goethe. 

For  men  are  brought  to  worse  diseases  /  By 
taking  physic  than  diseases,  /  And  therefore 
commonly  recover  /  As  soon  as  doctors  give 
them  over.  ButUr. 
90  For  men  at  most  differ  as  heaven  and  earth,  / 
But  women,  worst  and  best,  as  heaven  and 
helL     Tennyson, 

For  men  cherish  love,  for  gods  reverence. 

Crillparur^ 


For  man  may  come  and  men  auiy  go,  /  Bvt  I 
go  on  for  ever.     Tennysom. 

For  modes  of  fiaith  let  graceless  aealots  fight :  / 

His  can't  be  wrong  vheee  life  is  in  the  right. 

Po^. 
For  murder,  thougrh  it  hath  no  tongve,  wfll 

speak  /  With  most  miraculous  organ.   Hmmt, , 

iL  a. 
For  my  means,  I'll  husband  them  so  well,  /  tt 

They  shall  go  far  with  little.    Ham.,  iv.  5. 

For  my  name  and  memory  I  leave  to  men's 
charitable  speeches,  to  foreign  nations,  and 
to  the  next  ages.    Bacon. 

For  nought  so  vile  that  on  the  earth  doth  live,  / 
But  to  the  earth  some  special  good  doth 
give;  /  Nor  aught  so  good,  buL  stxain'd 
from  that  fair  use,  /  Kevolts  nvm  true 
birtti,  stumbling  on  abuse.  Rom,  and  /«/., 
»i-  3- 

For  now  we  see  throuc^h  a  glass  darl^y,  bat 
then  face  to  face.    St,  Paul. 

For  oaths  are  straws,  men's  fiaith  are  wafer 
cakes,  /  And  holdfast  is  the  only  dog's  my 
duck.    Hen.  /'.,  ii.  3. 

For  of  aU  sad  words  of  tongpe  or  pen,  /  The  90 
saddest  were  these :  "  It  might  have  been." 
Whittier. 

For  of  fortunes  sharpe  adversite,  /  The  worst 
kind  of  infortune  is  this,  /  A  man  that  hatii 
been  in  prosperite,  /  Ana  it  remember  when 
it  passed  is.    Chaucer. 

For  of  the  soul  the  body  form  doth  take,  /  For 
soul  is  form,  and  aoth  the  body  make. 
Spenser. 

For  one  mavwho  can  stand  prosperity,  there 
are  a  hundred  that  will  stand  adversity. 
Carlyle. 

For  one  person  who  can  think,  there  are  at 
least  a  hundred  who  can  observe.  An  accu> 
rate  observer  is,  no  doubt,  rare;  but  an 
accurate  thinker  is  far  rarer.    Buckle. 

For  one  rich  man  that  is  content  there  are  a  85 
hundred  who  are  not.    Pr. 

For  one  word  a  man  is  often  deemed  wise,  and 
for  one  word  he  Is  often  deemed  foolish. 
Confucins, 

For  our  pleasure,  the  lackeyed  train,  the  slow 
parading  pageant,  with  all  the  gravity  of 
grandeur,  moves  in  review:  a  single  coat, 
or  a  single  footman,  answers  all  the  pur- 
poses of^the  most  mdolent  refinement  as 
well ;  and  those  who  have  twenty,  may  be 
said  to  keep  one  for  their  own  pleasure,  and 
the  other  nineteen  merely  for  oura  Gold' 
smith. 

For  pity  is  the  virtue  of  the  law,  /  And  none  bat 
grants  use  it  cruelly.  Timon  of  Athens^ 
ill.  5«* 

For  pleasures  past  I  do  not  grieve.  /  Nor  perils 

fathering  near ;  /  My  greatest  grief  is  that 
leave  /   Nothing   that    claims    a    tear. 
Byrvn, 

For  poems  to  have  beauty  of  style  is  not  40 
enough ;  they  must  have  pathos  also,  and 
lead  at  will  the  hearer's  sou.    Nor, 

For  present  grief  there  is  alwajrs  a  remedy. 
However  much  tliou  sufferest,  hope*  Tne 
greatest  happiness  of  man  is  hope.    Leopotd 

Sche/er. 

For  rarely  do  we  meet  in  one  combmed  / 
A  beauteous  body  and  a  vixtnoos  mind* 
Juu, 
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ROfriMtoric.  he  could  not  Ojpe  /  His  moath»  but 
oat  there  mw  a  trope.    ButUr. 

For  ihyme  the  rudder  is  of  verses,  /  With 
which,  like  ships,  the/  steer  their  courses. 
ButUr, 

For  right  is  ricrht,  since  God  is  God,  /  And 
right  the  day  must  win ;  /  To  doubt  would 
be  disloyalty,  /  To  falter  would  be  sin.  F, 
n\  Faber. 

For  sacred  even  to  gods  is  naseiy.    P»pe. 

%    For  Satan  finds  some  mischief  still  /  For  idle 
hands  to  do.     Waits, 
For  slander  fires  upon  successidn,  /  For  ever 
boosed  where  it  gets  possessidn.    CoMudy  of 
KrroTt^  VOL  i. 

For  soUtude  sooetinies  is  best  society,  /  And 
abort  retirement  urges  sweet  return.  Miltotu 

For  sufferance  is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe. 

^fer.  o/V'eH,^  L  3. 

For  suffering  and  enduring  there  is  no  remedy 
but  striving  and  doing.    CarlyU. 

10  For  that  fine  madness  still  he  did  retain  / 
VHiich  rightly  should  possess  a  poet's  brain. 
£}rayton. 

For  tiie  apotheosis  of  Reason  we  have  sub- 
stituted that  of  Instinct ;  and  we  call  every- 
thing instinct  wliich  we  find  in  ourselve^ 
and  for  which  we  cannot  trace  any  rational 
foundation.    /.  .S".  Miil, 

For  the  bow  cannot  possibly  stand  always 
bent,  nor  can  human  nature  or  human  fralny 
subsist  without  some  lawinl  recreation. 
CervmntM. 

For  the  buyer  a  hundred  eyes  are  too  few,  for 
the  seller  one  is  enough.    //.  Pr. 

For  thee  the  family  of  man  has  no  use;  it 
rejects  thee ;  tlioa  art  wholly  as  a  dissevered 
limb:  so  be  It:  perhaps  tt  is  better  so. 
CmrlyUy  or  Teu/ltuarifckk  rather^  arrfved  at  ike 
*'  Centre  of  Indifferenct^  tkrottgA  which  whoso 
travels  from  the  Negative  Pole  to  the  Positive 
must  necessarily  fiass, ** 

16  For  the  fashion  of  this  worid  passeth  away. 
.9/.  Pattl. 

For  the  gay  beams  of  lightsome  day  /  Gild  but 
to  flout  the  ruins  grey.    Scott. 

For  the  greatest  crime  of  man  is  that  he  was 
bom.    CaideroH, 

For  the  narrow  mind,  whatever  he  attempts,  is 
still  a  trade :  for  the  higher,  an  art ;  and  the 
highest,  in  doing  one  tnin£[  does  all;  or,  to 
q»eak  less  paradoxically,  m  the  one  thing 
which  he  does  rightly,  be  sees  the  likeness 
of  an  that  is  done  rightly.    Goethe. 

For  the  rain  it  raineth   every  day.     Lear^ 

VOL.  2. 

M  For  there's  nae  luck  aboot  the  hoose,  /  There's 
nae  luck  ava',  /  There's  little  pleesure  in  the 
hoose  /  When  oor  guidman's  awa'.  W.  J. 
MickU. 

For  there  was  never  yet  philosopher  /  That 
could  endure  the  toothache  patiently.  Much 
Adot  V.  X. 

For  the  sake  of  one  good  action  a  hundred 
evil  actions  should  be  condoned.   Chinese  Pr. 

For  the  son  of  man  there  is  no  noble  crown, 
well-wom  or  even  ill-worn,  but  is  a  crown 
of  thorns.    Carfyle, 

For  the  true  the  price  is  paid  before  you  enjoy 
it ;  for  the  false,  after  yon  enjoy  it.   johh 


For  the  world  was  built  in  order.  /  And  thetS 
atoms  march  in  tune  ;  /  Rhyme  toe  pipe,  and 
-the  Time  the  warder,  /  The  sun  obeys  them 
and  the  moon.    Emerson, 

For  they  can  conquer  who  believe  they  can. 
Dryden. 

¥or  'tis  a  truth  well  known  to  most,  /  That 
whatsoever  thing  is  lost,  /  We  seek  it,  ere 
it  comes  to  ligh^  /  In  every  cranny  but  the 
right.    Corner. 

For  'tis  the  mind  that  makes  the  body  rich  :  / 
And  as  the  sun  breaks  through  the  darkest 
clouds,  /So  honour  peereth  m  the  meanest 
habit.     Tarn,  of  Shrew  j  iv.  3. 

For  to  him  that  is  joined  to  all  the  living  there 
is  hope :  for  a  hving  dog  is  better  than  a 
deadlion.    Bil»le. 
For  to  see  and  eek  for  to  be  seye.    Chattcer,      80 
For  truth  has  such  a  face  and  such  amien,  /  As 
to  be  loved  needs  only  to  be  seen.    Dryden^ 

For  truth  is  precious  and  divine,  /  Too  rich  a 

pearl  for  carnal  swine.    Butler. 
For  use  almost  can  change  the  stamp  of 

Nature,  /  And  either  curb  the  devil  or  throw 

him  out  /  With  wondrous  potency.    Ham.^ 

ilL  4. 
For  us,  the  winds  do  blow,  /  The  earth  doth 

rest,  heaven   move,  and  fountains  flow;  / 

Nothing  we  see  but  means  our  good,  /  As 

our  delight,  or  as  our  treasure ;  /The  whole 

is  either  our  cupboard  of  food,  /  Or  cabinet 

of  pleasure.    George  Herbert. 
For  virtue's  sake  I  am  here ;  but  if  a  man,  86 

for  his  task,  forgets  and  sacrifices  all,  why 

shouldst  not  thou  ?    Jean  Paul. 
For  virtue's  self  may  too  much  zeal  be  had ;  / 

The  worst  of  maomen  is  a  saint  run  mad. 

Pope. 

For  want  of  a  block  a  man  will  stumble  at  a 
straw.    Swift. 

For  want  of  a  naU  the  shoe  was  lost,  for  want 
of  a  shoe  the  horse  was  lost,  and  for  want 
of  a  horse  the  rider  was  lost.    Ben.  Franklin. 

For  wealth  is  all  thinsrs  that  conduce  /  To 
man's  destruction  or  nis  use ;  /  A  standard 
both  to  buy  and  sell  /  All  things  from  heaven 
down  to  helL    Butler. 

For  what  are  men  who  grasp  at  praise  sublime^  40 
But  bubbles  on  the  rapid  stream  of  time,  / 
That  rise  and  fall,  that  swell  and  are  no 
more,  /  Bom  and  forgot,  ten  thousand  in  an 
hour.    Youtig. 

For  what  are  they  all  in  their  high  conceit,  / 
When  man  in  the  bush  with  God  may  meet  ? 
Emerson. 

For  what  thou  hast  not,  still  thou  striv'st  to 
get,  /And  what  thou  hast,  forgetst.  Meas. 
for  Meas.^  iii.  i. 

For  when  disputes  are  wearied  out,  /  'Tis 
interest  still  resolves  the  doubt.    Butler. 

For  where  is  any  author  in  the  world  /  Teaches 
such  beauty  as  a  woman's  eye?  Lm'e's  L. 
Lost,  iv.  3. 

For  wliile  a  youth  is  lost  in  soaring  thought,  /  46 
And  while  a  mind  grows  sweet  and  beauti- 
ful, /  And  while  a  spring-tide  coming  lights 
the  earth,  /  And  while  a  child,  and  while  a 
flower  is  born,  /  And  while  one  wrong  cries 
for  redress  and  finds  /  A  soul  to  answer,  still 
the  world  is  young.    Lewis  Morris. 

For  whom  111  is  fated,  Um  it  will  strike.    GasL 

Pr.  ^^ 
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For  whom  the  heart  of  man  ihtits  out,  / 
Straijrhtway  the  heart  of  God  takes  in,  / 
And  fences  them  all  round  about  /  With 
silence  'mid  the  world's  loud  din.    LcwelL 

For  who  to  dumb  forg^etfulness  a  prey,  /  This 
pleasing  anxious  being  e'er  resigned,  /  Left 
the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day.  / 
Nor  cast  one  longing  lingering  IooIk  behina  ? 
Gray, 

For  who  would  lose,  /  Though  full  of  pain,  this 
intellectual  being,  /  Those  thoup:iits  that 
wander  through  eternity ;  /  To  pensh  rather, 
swallowed  up  and  lost,  /  In  the  wide  womb  of 
uncreated  night  ?    Milton, 

For  wisdom  cries  out  In  the  streets,  and  no 
man  regards  it.     i  Henry  /F.,  i.  a. 

5  For  youth  no  less  becomes  /  The  light  and 
careless  Uvery  that  it  wears,  /  Than  settled 
age  his  sables  and  his  weeds^  /  Importing 
health  and  graveness.    Ham.^  iv.  7. 

Forbear  to  judge,  for  we  are  sinners  aU. 
a  Hen,  VI.^  lii.  3. 

Forbearance  is  not  acquittance.    Ger,  Pr, 
Forbid  a  fool  do  a  thing,  and  that  he  will  do. 
Sc,  Pr, 

Forbidden  fmit  is  sweetest    Pr. 

10  Force  and  right  rule  everything  in  this  world ; 
force  till  right  is  ready.    JouBert.  (f) 

Force  can  never  annul  right.    Berryer, 

Force  is  no  argument.    John  Bright 

Forced  love  does  not  last.    Dut,  Pr, 

Forced  prayers  are  no  gnde  for  the  souL  Sc, 
Pr. 

U  Force  n'a  pas  droit— Might  knows  no  right 
Fr.  Pr. 

Force  rules  the  world,  and  not  opinion,  but 
opinion  is  that  which  makes  use  of  force. 
Pascal, 

Force  without  forecast  is  of  little  avail.    Pr, 
Foresight  is  indeed  necessary  in  trustmg,  but 

still  more  necessary  in  distrusting.    Cdivds. 
Forewarned,  forearmed.    Cervantes. 
M  Forget  the  hours  of  thy  distress,  but  never 

forget  wtiat  they  taught  thee.    Gessner. 

Forget  thyself  to  marble.    Milton, 

Forgetting  of  a  wrong  is  a  mUd  revenge. 
Pr, 

Forgetting  one's  self,  or  knowing  one's  self, 
around  these  everjrthing  turns.    Auerbtuh, 

Forgiveness  is  better  than  revenge ;  for  for- 
giveness is  the  sign  of  a  gentle  nature,  but 
revenge  the  sign  of  a  savage  nature.  Epic- 
tetus. 

ft$  Forgiveness  is  commendable,  but  apply  not 
ointment  to  the  wound   (rf  an   oppressor. 

Soadi. 

Forgiveness  is  the  divinest  of  victories. 
Schiller. 

Forgiveness  to  the  ii^ured  does  belong,  /  But 
they  ne'er  pardon  who  have  done  the  wrong. 
Dryden, 

Forgiven  '^  not  forgotten.    Ger.  Pr, 

Forgotten -^ins,  when  follow  gains.    Sc.  Pr. 

80  Forma  bonum  fhigile  est— Beauty  is  a  fragile 
good.    Ckn'd. 

Forma  viros  neglecta  decet—  Neglect  of  appear- 
ance becomes  men.    Ovid, 

Formerly  it  was  the  fashion  to  preach  the 
natural ;  now  it  b  the  ideaL    SchlegeL 


Formerly  the  richest  countries  were  those  In 
which  Nature  was  most  bountilul ;  now  the 
richest  countries  are  those  in  which  man  is 
most  active.    Buckle. 

Formerly  when  great  fortunes  were  only  made 
in  war.  war  was  business;  but  now  when 
great  fortunes  are  only  made  by  business, 
business  is  war.    Bovee. 

FormidabiUor  cervorum  eicerdtus,  dnce  leone. : 
quam  leonnm  cervo — ^An  armv  of  sta^  would 
be  more  formidable  commanded  by  a  boo,  than 
one  of  lions  commanded  by  a  stag.     Pr. 

Formosa  Cades  muta  commendatio  est — A  hand- 
some face  is  a  mute  recommendation.    Pnb,  Syr, 

Formosos  saepe  inveni  pessimos,  /  Et  turpi 
facie  multos  cognovi  optimos— I  have  often 
found  good-looking  people  to  be  very  base,  and  I 
have  luiown  many  ugly  people  most  estimable. 
Phed, 

Forms  which  rrow  round  a  substance  will  be 
true,  good ;  forms  which  are  consciously  pat 
round  a  substance,  bad.    Carfyle. 

Formulas  are  the  very  skin  and  muscular 
tissue  of  a  man's  life ;  and  a  most  blessed 
indispensable  thing,  so  long  as  they  have 
vitabty  withal,  ana  are  a  uving  sldn  and 
tissue  to  him.    Carfyle, 

Forsake  not  God  till  you  find  a  better  maister.  < 
Sc.  Pr. 

Forsan  et  hsec  olim  meminiss^  jnvabit ;  Dnrate. 
et  vosmet  rebus  servate  secnndis— Perhaps  it 
will  be  a  delight  to  us  some  day  to  recall  these 
misfortunes.  Bear  them,  therefore,  and  reserve 
younelves  for  better  times.     Virg. 

Forsan  miseros  meliora  seqnentnr— Perhaps  a 
better  fortune  awaits  the  unhappy.     Virg. 

Fors  et  virtus  miscentnr  in  nnnm — Fortune  and 
valour  are  blended  into  one.     Virg, 

Forte  ^  I'aceto  di  vin  dolce — Strong  is  vinegar 
from  sweet  wine.     //.  Pr. 

Forte  et  fidele — Strong  and  loyal.    M, 

Fortem  facit  vidua  libertas  senem  — The  ap> 

proach  of  liberty  makes  even  an  old  man  brave. 

Sen, 

Fortem  posce  animum  mortis  terrore  caren- 
tem,  /  Qui  spatitun  vitae  eztremum  inter 
mtmera  ponat  Naturae— Pray  for  a  strong  soul 
free  from  the  fear  of  death,  which  r^ards  the 
final  period  of  life  among  the  gifU  of  Nature. 
Jmv. 

Fortes  creantnr  fortibus  et  bonis;  /  Est  in 
iuvends,  est  in  equis  patrum  /  Virtus,  nee 
imbellem  feroces  /  Progenerant  aouiiae 
coltmibam—  Brave  men  are  generated  by  brave 
and  good:  there  is  in  steers  and  in  horses  the 
virtue  of  their  sires,  nor  does  the  fierce  eagle 
beget  the  unwarlike  dove.    Hor. 

Forte  scutum  salus  ducnm— The  safety  of  leaden 
is  a  strong  shield.    M. 

Fortes  fortnna  a4)uvat  —  Fortune  assists  the 
brave.     Ter, 

Fortes  in  fine  assequendo  et  suaves  hi  modo 
asse^ueodi  simus— Let  us  be  resolute  in  pro- 
secuting our  purpose  and  mild  in  the  manner  of 
attaining  it.    AquavitMi. 

Forti  et  fideli  nihil  dififidle— To  the  brave  and 
tnie  nothing  is  difficult.    M, 

Fortify  courage  with  the  true  rampart  of 
patience.    Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Fortify  yourself  with  moderation ;  for  this  is 
an  impregnable  fortress.    Efictetus,- 
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Fortkir  et  potentior  tat  dimositio  le^  quam 
homtnis — The  disposition  of  the  law  is  stronger 
and  more  potent  than  that  of  man.    L. 

Fortis  cadere,  cedere  non  potest — A  brave  man 
may  fall,  but  cannot  yield.     M. 

Fortis  €t  constantis  antmi  est,  non  pertnrbari 
in  rebus  asperis — It  shows  a  brave  and  resolute 
spirit  not  to  be  agitated  in  exciting  circum- 
stances.    C/c. 

Fortis  sab  forte  latiscet  —  A  brave  man  will 
yield  to  a  brave.    M. 

S  Fortiteretrecte—Coun^eoasly  and  honourably. 

Portiter  ferendo  Tindtiir  malnm  qnod  eritari 
Bon  potest — By  bravely  enduring  it,  an  evil 
which  cannot  be  avoided  is  overcome.    Pr. 

Fortiter.  fideliter,  fettdter— Boldly,  faithfully, 
successfully.    M. 

Portiter  geret  cmcem— He  will  bravely  support 
the  cross.     Af, 

Fortiter  in  re^  snariter  in  modo — V^orous  and 
resolute  in  deed,  gentle  in  manner. 

UPortitade  is  the  s^uard  and  support  of  the 
other  Tirtues.    LacJke, 

Foctitnde  is  the  marshal  of  thought,  the 
armour  of  the  ^nll,  and  the  fort  of  reason. 
Ascm. 

Fortitode  is  to  be  seen  in  toUs  and  danir^s ; 
temperance  in  the  denial  of  sensual  plea- 
sores  ;  prudence  in  the  choice  between  g:ood 
and  evu ;  justice  in  awarding'  to  every  one 
his  due.    Cic. 

Fortitude  rises  upon  an  opposition ;  and,  like 
a  rirer,  swells  the  hi8:oer  for  haTing  its 
coarse  stopped.    Jerrtny  Collier, 

Portitudini— For  bravery.    M. 

UFortnito  quodam  concnrsu  atomomm— Certain 

fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms.    Cic, 

Portanse  csetera  mando— 1  commit  the  rest  to 
fortune.     Ovid, 

Portnnse  filios — A  child  or  favourite  of  fortune. 
Hot, 

Fortiuse  majoris  hooos,  erectns  et  acer— An 
honour  to  his  elevated  station,  upright  and  brave. 
Ctmud, 

Portona  favct  fatnis  —  Fortune  favours  fools. 
Pr. 

MPortuaa   faret   fortibus — Fortune   favours   the 
brave.    Pr, 

Portima  magna  magna  domino  est  senritus — 
A  great  fortune  is  a  great  slavery  to  its  owner. 
Pnh,  Syr, 

Portanam  debet  (inis(|oe  manere  stiam^Every 
one  ought  to  live  within  his  means.    Ovid, 

Portuna  meliores  sequittir-~Fortune  befriends 
the  better  man.    SdiL 

Portuna  miserrima  tnta  est-*- A  very  poor  fortune 
is  safe.    Ovid, 

IS  Portuna  multis  dat  nlmlnm,  nulU   satis— To 

many  fortune  gives  too  much,  to  none  enough. 
Mori. 

Portuna  nimiwm  quern  foret,  stultum  fadt— 
Fortune  makes  a  fool  of  him  whom  she  favours 
.  too  much.    P^,  Syr, 

Portuna  non  mntat  genus — Fortune  does  not 
change  nature.    Hor, 

Portuna  obesse  nulU  contenta  est  semel— 
Fortune  is  fioc  content  to  do  one  an  ill  turn  only 
once.    PtA,  Syr. 


Portuna  opes  auferre,  non  animnm  potest-* 

Fortune  may  bereave  us  of  wealth,  but  not  of 
courage.    Sen. 

Portuna  parvis  momentis  mag^ias  rerum  com-  80 
mutationes  efficit— Fortune  in  brief  moments 
works  great  changes  in  our  affairs. 

Fortuna  sequatur— Let  fortune  follow.    M, 

Portunato  omne  solum  patria  est— To  a  favourite 
of  fortune  every  land  is  his  country. 

Fortunatus  et  ille  deos  qtii  novit  agrestes — 
Happy  the   man  who  knows  the  rural  gods. 

Fortunatus'  purse— A  purse  which  supplies  you 
with  all  you  wish. 

Fortuna  ^trea  est,  turn  cum  splendet  frangitur  86 
— Fortune  is  like  glass ;  while  she  shines  ^e  is 
broken.     Pub.  Syr. 

Fortiue  brings  in  some  boats  that  are  ill- 
steered.    Cymbtline^  iv.  3. 

Fortime  can  take  from  us  nothing  but  what 
she  gave.    Pr. 

Fortune  does  not  change  men;  it  only  un- 
masks them.     Mme.  Riccoboni. 

Fortune  favours  the  brave,  as  the  old  proverb 
says,  but  forethought  much  more.    Cic. 

Fortune  has  rarely  condescended  to  be  the  40 
companion  of  gemus.     Isaac  Disraeli, 

Fortune  hath  something  of  the  nature  of  a 
woman,  who,  if  she  be  too  closely  wooed, 
goes  commonly  the  farther  o£    Charles  V, 

Fortune  is  like  a  mirror— it  does  not  alter  men : 
it  only  shows  men  just  as  they  are.   Billings. 

Fortune  is  like  the  market,  where  many  times, 

if  you  can  stay  a  little,  the  price  will  falL 

BtKon. 
Fortime  is  merry,  and  in  this  mood  will  give 

us  anything.    Jul,  Cets.^  iiL  a. 
Fortime  is  not  content  to  do  a  man  one  illiS 

turn.    Bacon, 
Fortune  is  the  rod  of  the  weak,  and  the  staff  of 

the  brave.     Loruell. 
Fortune  makes  folly  her  peculiar  care.     Chur^ 

chill. 

Fortune  makes  him  a  fool  whom  she  makes  her 

darlkig.     Bacon. 
Fortune  often  knocks  at  the  door,  but  the  fool 

does  not  invite  her  in.    Dan.  Pr, 
Fortune  reigns  In  the  gifts  of  the  world,  not  in  60 

the  lineaments  of  nature.    As  You  Like  It^ 

L  a. 
Fortune  1    There  is  no  fortune ;  all  is  trial,  or 

punishment,  or  recompense,  or   foresight. 

Voltaire. 
Fortune  turns  round  like  a  mill-wheel,  and 

he  that  was  yesterday  at  the  top  lies  to-day 

at  the  bottom.    Sp.  Pr. 
Forward,  forward  let  us  ransre,  /  Let  the  great 

world  spin  for  ever  down  tne  ringing  grooves 

of  change.     Tennyson. 
Forwardness  spoils  maimers.    Gcul.  Pr, 
Foster  the  beautiful,  and   every  hoTH^thou65 

callest  new  flowers  to  birth.    Schilie^Ji 
Foul  cankering  rust  the  hidden  treasure  frets ;  / 

But  gold  that's  put  to  use,  more  gold  begets. 

Shakespeare. 
Foul  deeds  will  rise,  /  Though  all  the  earth 

o'erwhelm  them,  to  men's  eyes.    Ham,^  u  a. 

Fou  (full)  o'  courtesy,  fou  o'  craft    Sc,  Pr, 
Four  eyes  see  more  than  twa    Pr, 
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Four  hostile  newspapers  are  more  to  be  feared 
than  a  thousand  bayonets.    Napoleon, 

Foxes  have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air 
have  nests ;  but  the  Son  of  Man  hath  not 
where  to  lay  his  head.    JesHs. 

Foy  est  toot— Faith  is  everything.    M. 

Foy  poor  devoir— Faith  for  duty.    Old  Fr. 

6  Frae  savini^  comes  having:.    .9<r.  Pr, 

Franll  qusrens  Ulidere  dentem  /  Offendet 
soudo— iryin^  to  fix  her  tooth  in  some  tender 
part,  /  Envy  will  strike  against  the  solid.    Hor. 

Fraile  que  pide  por  Dios  pide  por  dos— The 
friar  who  begs  for  God  begs  for  two.    Sp.  Pr. 

Frailty,  thy  name  is  woman.    Ham.^  i.  3. 

Frame  your  mind  to  mirth  and  merriment,  / 

Which  bars  a  thousand  harms  and  lengthens 

life.     Jam.  o/Sh.,  Ind.  2. 

10  Frangras,  non  flectes— You  may  break,  but  you 
will  not  bend  roe. 

Frappe  fort— Strike  hard.    M. 

Fraternity  ou  la  Mort  —  Fraternity  or  death. 

1  he  watchword  0/ the  jfirst  French  Revolution. 

Fr. 

Frauen,  richtet  nnr  nie  des  Mannes  einzelne 
Thaten ;  /  Aber  tiber  den  Mann  sprechet 
das  richtende  Wort— Women,  judge  ye  not  the 
individual  acts  of  the  man ;  the  wmxI  that  pro- 
nounces judgment  is  above  the  man.     Schiller. 

Franen  nnd  Jnngfranen  soU  man  loben,  es 
sei  wahr   oder   erlogen — Truly  or   falsely, 
women  and  maidens  must  be  pn-aised.     Ger.  Pr. 
15  Frans  est  celare  frandem— It  is  a  fraud  to  con- 
ceal fraud.     L. 

Fran  imd  Mond  lenchten  mit  fremden  Licht— 
Madame  and  the  moon  shine  with  borrowed 
light.    Ger.  Pr. 

Freedom  and  slavery,  the  one  is  the  name  of 
virtue,  the  other  of  vice,  and  both  are  acts  of 
the  wilL     Epictetus. 

Freedom  and  whisky  gang  thegither  1  /  Tak' 
aff  your  dram.    Bums. 

Freedom  consists  not  in  refusing  to  recognise 
anything  above  us,  but  in  respecting  some- 
thmg  which  is  above  us.    Goethe. 
80  Freedom  exists  only  with  power.    Schiller. 

Freedom  has  a  thousand  charms  to  show,  / 
That  slaves,  howe'er  contented,  never  know. 
Co7vper, 

Freedom  is  a  new  religion— the  religion  of  our 
time.    Heine. 

Freedom  is  not  caprice,  but  room  to  enlarge. 
C.  A.  Bartol. 

Freedom  is  only  granted  us  that  obedience 
may  be  more  penect.    Ruekin. 
26  Freedom  is  only  in  the  land  of  dreams,  and  the 
beautiful  only  blooms  in  song.    Schiller, 

Freedom  is  the  eternal  youth  of  nations.  Gen. 
Foy. 

Freedom's  sim  cannot  set  so  long  as  smiths 
hammer  iron.    C.  M.  Amdt. 

Free  governments  have  committed  more  fla- 
grant acts  of  tyranny  than  the  most  perfect 
despotic  governments  which  we  have  ever 
known.    Burke. 

Free-livers  on  a  small  scale,  who  are  prodigal 
within  the  compass  of  a  guinea.     W.  Irt'ing, 

30  Freends  are  like  fiddle-strings ;  they  maiuma 
be  screwed  ower  tight    Sc.  Pr. 

Freethinkers  are  generally  those  who  never 
think  at  alL    Sterne. 


Free  will  I  be  in  thought  and  in  poetry;  ia 
action  the  world  hampers  ns  enougn.    (^ike. 

Freie  Kirche  im  freien  Staat— A  free  Church  in 
a  free  State.     Cavour. 

Freilich  erfahren  wir  erst  im  Alter,  was  uns 
in  der  Tugend  begegnete— Not  till  we  are  old 
is  it  that  we  learn  to  know  (///.  experience)  what 
we  met  with  when  young.     Goethe. 

Frei  muss  Ich  denken,  sprechen  nnd  atme&3S 
Gottes  Lnft,  /  Und  wer  die  drei  mir  raabet. 
der  legt  mien  in  die  Gm(t— Freely  must  I 
think,  speak,  and  breathe  what  God  inspires  in 
me,  and  he  who  robs  me  of  these  three  entombs 
me.    Chamisso. 

Freits  (prxjgnostications)  follow  those  who  look 
to  them.    Sc.  Pr, 

Frei  von  Tadel  m  sein  ist  der  niedrifste  Grad 
tmd  der  hochste,  /  Deim  ntir  die  Ohnmacht 
fuhrt  Oder  die  Grosse  daxu— To  be  free  from 
blame  is  to  be  of  the  lowest  and  highest  grade, 
for  only  imbecility  or  greatness  leads  to  it. 
Schilln'. 

Frehvimge  Abh&ngigkeit  ist  der  schSoste 
Znstand,  nnd  wie  wiire  der  moglich  ohne 
Liebe  ? — Voluntary  dependence  is  the  noblest 
condition  we  can  be  in ;  and  how  were  that 
possible  without  love  ?    Goethe. 

Fremde  Kinder,  wir  lieben  sie  nie  so  sehr  als 
die  eignen ;  /  Irrtum  das  eigne  Kind,  ist  nas 
dem  Herxen  so  nah— We  never  love  the  chikl 
of  another  so  much  as  our  own ;  for  this  reason 
error,  which  is  our  own  child,  is  so  near  to  our 
heart.    Goethe, 

Fremdes  Pferd  and  eigene  Sporen  haben  baldM 
den  Wind  verloren— Another's  horM  and  our 
own  spurs  soon  outstrip  the  wind.    Ger.  Pr, 

Freno  indorato  non  megUora  11  cavallo — A 

golden  bit,  no  better  a  horse.     //.  Pr, 

Fre()uent  and  loud  laughter  is  the  character- 
istic of  folly  and  Hl-manners.    Chestt-rfield. 

Fresh  as  a  bridegroom,  and  his  chin,  new 
reap'd,  /  Show'd  like  a  stubble-field  at 
harvest-home:  /  He  was  perfcmid  tike  a 
milliner,  /  And  'twixt  his  finger  and  his  thumb 
he  held  /  A  ponncet-box,  which  ever  and 
anon  /  He  gave  his  nose,  and  took  't  away 
again.    Hen.  1^.^  L  3. 

Fret  not  over  the  irretrievable,  bat  ever  act  as 
if  thy  life  were  just  begun.    Goethe. 

Fret  not  thyself  because  of  evil  men,  neither  4f 
be  thou  envious  at  the  wicked;  for  there 
shall  be  no  reward  to  the  evil  man;  the 
candle  of  the  wicked  shall  be  put  out.   Bible. 

Fretting  cares  make  grey  hairs.    Pr, 

Freude  hat  mir  Gott  gegeben>-God  has  to  me 

given  joy.    Schiller. 

Fread'  muss  Leid,  Leid  mass  Freude  haben— 

Joy  must  have  sorrow ;  sorrow,  joy.    Goethe. 
Frenndschaft  ist  ein  Knotenstock  auf  Reisen,  / 
Lieb*  ein   SttLbcnen  xum  Spazierengehn — 
Friendship  is  a  sturdy  stick  to  travel  with ;  love  a 
slender  cane  to  promenade  with.     Chatnixso. 
Friar  Modest  never  was  prior.    //.  Pr.  SO 

Friend  after  friend  departs ;  /  Who  hath  not 
lost  a  friend?  /  There  is  no  union  here  of 
hearts  /  That  finds  not  here  an  end.    J. 
Montgomery. 

Friend,  hast  thou  considered  the  "ragged, 
all-nourishine  earth,"  as  Sophocles  well 
names  her ;  now  she  feeds  the  sparrow  on 
the  housetop,  much  more  her  daiung,  man? 
Carfyle. 
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Friend,  however  thon  earnest  by  this  book,  I 
will  assure  thee  thon  wert  least  In  my 
thoughts  when  I  writ  it.    Bunj^an. 

**  Friend,  I  never  gave  thee  any  of  my  iewds ! " 
"No,  bnt  vou  have  let  me  look  at  tnem»  and 
that  is  all  the  nse  yon  can  make  of  them 
jronrsdf;  moreover,  yon  have  the  trouble 
of  watcliingr  them,  and  that  is  an  employ- 
ment I  do  not  mncn  desire."    Geldsmiih. 

Friends  and  acquaintances  are  the  surest 
passports  to  fortune.     SckopenkoMtr, 

Friends  are  k>st  by  calUn^r  often  and  calling 

seldom.    Geul.  Pr. 

%  Friends  are  ourselves.    Domu, 

Friends  are  rare,  for  the  good  reason  that  men 
are  not  common.    Joseph  Roux. 

Friends  are  the  leaders  of  the  bosom,  beinsr 
more  ourselves  than  we  are,  and  we  comple- 
ment our  affections  in  theirs.    A.  B.  AUott. 

Friends,  Uke  mushrooms,  spring  up  in  out-of- 
tiie-way  places.    Pr, 

Friends  may  meet,  /  But  mountains  never 
greet.    Pr. 

10  Friends  reveal  to  each  other  most  clearly 
exactly  that  upon  which  they  are  silent. 

Friends  should  associate  friends  in  grief  and 
woe.     Tit.  Andron.^  v.  3. 

Friends  should  be  weighed,  not  told.  Colerit^e. 

Friends  show  me  what  I  can  do;  foes  teach 
ne  what  1  should  do.    SchilUr. 

Friends,  such  as  we  desire,  are  dreams  and 
fables.     Emerson, 

IS  Friends  will  be  much  apart.  They  wiU  respect 
more  each  other's  privacy  than  their  c<mi- 
mnnion,  for  therein  is  the  fulfilment  of  our 
high  aims  and  the  conclusion  of  our  argu- 
ments. .  .  .  The  hours  my  friend  devotes 
to  me  were  snatched  from  a  higher  society. 
Tk^reau. 

Friendship  can  originate  and  acquire  perma- 
nence only  practically  {pracktitck).  Liking 
{yeiguHfL  and  even  love,  contribute  nothing 
tofritndsnip.  True,  active,  productive  friend- 
ship consists  in  this,  that  we  keep  the  same 
pace  (xMchem  Sckriti)  in  life,  that  my  friend 
approves  of  my  aims,  as  I  of  his,  and  that 
thus  we  flTO  on  steadfastly  {unverHicki)  to- 
gether, wdiatever  may  be  the  difference 
othervdse  between  our  ways  of  thinking  and 
living.    Goethe. 

Friendship  canna  stand  a'  00  ae  side.  Sc. 
Pr. 

Friendship,  in  the  old  heroic  sense  of  that 
term,  no  longer  exists ;  except  in  the  cases 
of  kindred  or  other  legal  affinity,  it  is  in 
reality  no  longer  expected  or  recognised  as 
a  virtoe  among  men.    CarlyU. 

Friendship  is  a  plant  which  one  must  water 
often.    Ger.  Pr. 

Ill  Friendship  is  a  vase,  which,  when  it  is  flawed 
by  heat,  or  violence,  or  accident,  may  as 
well  be  broken  at  once;  it  never  can  be 
trusted  after.    Lnndor. 

Friendship  is  but  a  name.    Napeleotu 

Friendship  if  communion.    Arist. 

Friendship  is  constant  in  all  other  things,  / 
Save  in  the  office  and  affairs  of  love :  /  There- 
fore, all  hearts  in  love  nse  their  own  tongues ;  / 
Let  every  eye  negotiate  for  itself,  /  And  trust 
BO  agent.    Muck  Ado,  ii.  x. 


Friendship  is  infinitely  better  than  kindness. 
Cic. 

Friendship   Is   like   a   debt   of  honour;    the 25 
moment  it  is  talked  of,  it  loses  its  real  name, 
and  assumes  the  more  ungrateful  form  of 
obligation.    Arlisi  Lit.  Loi. 

Friendship  is  love  with  understanding.    Cer. 

Pr. 
Friendship  is  love  without  its  flowers  or  veil. 

Hare. 
Friendship  is  love  without  its  wings.    Byron, 
Friendship    is   no    plant   of    hasty   grrowth. 

Joanna  Baiiiie. 
Friendship  is  one  soul  in  two  bodies.    Por-V) 

phyry. 

Friendship  Is  stronger  than  kindred.  Pub, 
Syr. 

Friendship  is  the  greatest  bond  in  tiie  world. 
Jeremy  fay  lor. 

Friendship  is  the  ideal ;  friends  are  the  reality ; 
the  reality  always  remains  far  apart  from 
the  ideaL    Joseph  Roux. 

Friendship  is  the  marriage  of  the  souL    KaA 

taire. 

Friendship  Is  the  shadow  of  the  evening,  S6 

which  strengtiiens  with  the  setting*  sun  of 

life.    La  Fontaine. 
Friendship  is  too  pure  a  pleasure  for  a  mind 

cankered  with  ambition  or  the  lust  of  power 

and  grandeur.    Junius. 
Friendship,  like  love,  is  but  a  name,  /  Unless 

to  one  you  stint  the  flame.    Gay. 

Friendship,  like  love,  Is  self-foi^etfuL  ff, 
Giles. 

Friendship,  like  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
is  too  good  to  be  believed.     Emerson. 

Friendship  made  in  a  moment  is  of  no  moment.  40 
Pr. 

Friendship  often  ends  in  love;  but  love  in 
friendship — never.    Cotton, 

Friendship  should  be  surrounded  with  cere- 
monies and  respects,  and  not  crushed  into 
corners.    Emerson. 

Friendship,  unlike  love,  which  Is  weakened 
by  fruition,  grows  up,  thrives,  and  increases 
by  ei^oyment ;  and  t>eing  of  itself  spiritual, 
the  som  is  reformed  by  the  habit  of  it. 
Montaigne. 

Friendships  are  discovered  rather  tlian  made. 
Alts.  Sttnve. 

Friendship's  as  it's  kept.    GeuL  Pr,  M 

Friendship's  frdl  of  dregs.  Timon  of  A.thens^ 
L  2. 

Friendships  that  are  disproportioned  ever  ter- 
minate in  disgust.    Goldsmith. 

Friendship's  the  privilege  /  Of  private  men. 
N.  Tate. 

Friendship's  the  wine  of  life ;  but  friendship 
new  Is  neither  strong  nor  pure.     Young. 

Friendships  which  are  bom  in  misfortune  are  50 
more  Ann  and  lasting  than  those  which  are 
formed  in  happiness,    jy  Urfey. 

Frigidam  aquam  effundere — To  throw  cold 
water  on  a  business. 

Frisch  ^ewagt  ist  halb  gewonnen— Boldly  ven- 
tured w  halfdone  (won).    Ger.  Pr, 

Prom  a  bad  paymaster  get  what  you  can. 

Pr. 
Prom  a  dosed  door  the  d^vil  turns  away. 

Port,  Pr, 
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PROM  CAUP  [    1 

Prom  camp  to  cuDp,  throuch  the  foul  womb 

of  Bigbt.  /  The  hum  of  aCher  miaj  itiHf 
toaaa%,  I  ThkC  tha  £i'd  icntUcLi  nLmott 
nceJTe  /  The  lecret  whifpcn  of  each  othtr't 
witch  ^/Flrguiwcn  fin,  and  tbrousfathdr 
paly  fluDH  /  Each  battle  Kei  "—  — '--tr'a 
amber-d   face;  /  Steed  threate  hi 

high   and   bouUul    Delffhi.   /  F  Ihe 

niEht's  duU  ear,  and  froai  the  'he 

With  bamy  harnmei*  doauip  riTe  ive 

dreadfOl  Dote  of  preparatTaa.  Lv. 

Prom  ewj  aiaral  death  there  ta  ■  new  birth :  / 

hideed  linger,  but  cannot  retrosrade  or  itand 
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Fir  mazy  progi 
"     /  He  wu 


iprinn  /  A  the 
uule.    C-a, 


From  hit  cradle 
ripe  and  good  gne  ;  /  Eiceedhig  wiie,  lalr- 
Bpoben,  end  persuadLDg ; .'  Loftr  and  tour  to 
them  that  loied  him  not.  /  But  to  thoie  men 
who  sought  him.  sweet  ai  jummeri/  And  to 

could   ^Ti ;    he   died    fearing    God,      J/i-n. 

10  From  Igvorinca  our  comfort  flowi ;  /  The  oolj 

a™.   /'w^te''»3'etr"  nin'l'^SI?  7" 
bltlered  woe,  /  Whoie  graadear  hij  debue- 

Prom  labour  health,  from  bealtli  contentment 
tpringl.    Btailc. 

From  lowMt  place  where  Th-tuou  thlngt  pro- 
ceed, /  The  placa  1«  dignified  br  the  doer's 
deed.    A,y^L,kiJiXy 

Prom  obeiUencs  and  submliilon  uirlng  all 
other  vlrtnea,  u  all   sin   doee    from   self- 


lstnuoriiei,/From 

.'  ligha,  /  One  voice  of 

■  to  rise,/  It  ii  the  meaner  part 

From  pillar  to  poat— originally  from  whipping- 

From  «ying  "  Nih"  however  dererl/,  ao  good 


ut  the  painful  n 


Le  beginning  and  to  the  end  of  time, 
read!    witEont   letter*    and    eaasti 


otteutim«i  f*\^n^r* 
e  spring,  to  the*  we  H 


the  deadlieit^te.'  Stdala. 
'rom  thee,  great  Goil,  we  epr ^, 

/.*««.  ■ 
'  Prom  tJlie  h^ght  of  theie  pvramide  forty  cen- 

tnriei  look  down  on  jon.      NafiltM  it  hii 

(™,>i »  Egyfl. 
'rom  tiie  loweet  depth  there  li  a  path  to  Uk 

lofUeat  height     Cnr/jli. 
'rom  the  low  prayer  of  waul  and  plaint  of 

woe  /  O  never,  never  tarn  away  thine  ear  I  / 

Foriom  is  thii  bleak  wildcrneee  beh^w,  /  Ab  1 

what  were  man  ahould   heaven   refnie   to 

■r  flower  the  bee  extracts  honey 


ipgalL     , 


,  rr. 


,_.._. JO  longer  tons) 

pward,  but  begin  to  look  4bont 

I  /  Of  duty,  blooms  iweeter  and 
/  The  fair  ideal  of  the  race. 
'  From  glittering  gains  of  learn- 


^roo  witbbi  or  from  behind,  , 
through  us  upon  things,  aj 
aware  that  we  are  noudjig, 


I  light  shines 
id  makes  lu 
but  the  light 


They   sparkl' 

■casernes,  /Tbat  sh( 
all  the  world ;  I  Ela 


-es  this  doctrine  I  derive :  / 
itill  the  right  Promethean 
-  "--  >-- iks,  the  arta,  the 

all  in  angfat 


even   avarice,  in   the   lower 

_dnd  are  tnio  ambition.    These 

anord  tiie  only  ladder  for  the  poor  to  rise  to 
preferment.     Gc/ds«iM. 

Frugality  is  an  esUte.    Pr. 

Frugality  is  founded  on  the  principle  that  aUtl 
riches  have  limits.     Sicii. 

Frugality  is  good,  if  UberaliCy  be  jidned  with 

Frugality  may  be   termed   the  danghter  of 

prudence,  the  sister  of  tempi —....- 

parent  of  liberty,   JeJuucit, 
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Pniges  consmnere  nati — Born  merely  to  consume 
the  firuits  of  the  earth.    Hor. 

Prohe  Hochzeit,  lan^  Liebe — Early  marriage, 
long  love.     Ger.  Pr. 

Pmit  is  seed.    Pr. 

Fmstra  fit  per  plnra,  quod  fieri  potest  per 
paacora — It  U  vain  to  do  by  many  agencies  what 
may  be  done  by  few. 

5  Fmstra  Hercnli — In  vain  to  speak  against  Her- 
cules.   Pr. 

Fmstra  laborat  qid  omnibus  placere  studet — 
He  labours  in  vain  who  studies  to  please  every- 
body.     Pr. 

Fmstra  retinacula  tendens  /  Ferter  eqnis 
aoriga,  neque  audit  corrus  habenas— In  vain 
as  he  tugs  at  the  reins  is  the  charioteer  borne 
along  by  the  steeds,  and  the  chariot  heeds  not 
the  curb.     Virg. 

Fmstra  Titiiim  vitaveris  illnd,  /  Si  te  alio 
praTus  detorseris — In  vain  do  you  avoid  one 
lauU  if  you  perversely  turn  aside  into  another. 
}{or. 

Fugam  fedt— He  has  taken  to  flight.    L. 

UFuge  magna ;  licet  sub  paupere  tecto  /  Reges 
et  regtim  xrita  praecurrere  amicos — Shun  gran- 
deur ;  under  a  poor  roof  you  may  surpass  even 
kings  and  the  fnends  of  kings  in  your  lite.    Hor. 

Fn^pere  est  triumphas— Flight  (/.«.,  from  tempta- 
tKMi)  is  a  triumph.    Pr. 

Fngit  improbus,  ac  me  /  Sub  cultro  linqnit— 
The  was  runs  away  and  leaves  me  with  the  knife 
at  my  throat,  r>.,  to  be  sacrificed.     Hor. 

Fngit  irreparabile  tempus — ^Time  flies,  never  to 
be  repaired.     Virg. 

Fnhist  da  dein  Hers  durcb  Hass  Ton  Menschen 
wegetrieben—  /  Thu'  ihnen  Gates  I  schnell 
wirst  du  sie  wieder  lieben— Sbouldst  thou 
feel  thy  heart  repelled  from  men  through  hatred, 
do  thou  them  good,  soon  shall  thy  love  for  them 
revive  in  thee.  B.  PaalL 
UPnimas— We  have  been.    M. 

Poimas  Troes,  fait  lUom,  et  ingens  /  Gloria 
TeacriKiun — We  Trojans  are  no  more ;  Ilium  is 
nomore,  and  thegreatrenownof  the  Teucri.  Virg. 

Puit  haec  saplentia  qnondam,  /  Publlca  privatis 
secemere,  sacra  profanis^  /  Concubitu  prohl- 
bere  vagp,  dare  jiura  mantis,  /  Oppida  moliri, 
le^es  incidere  ligpu> — This  of  old  was  accounted 
wisdom,  to  separate  public  from  private  property, 
things  saoed  from  profane,  to  restrain  from  va- 
grant concubinage,  to  ordain  laws  for  married 
people,  to  build  cities,  to  engrave  laws  on  tablets. 
Hor. 

Fait  Oiom— Troy  was. 

Poles  are  aye  fond  o'  flittin*.    Sc.  Pr, 

MFiU^pente  trahit  constrictos  gloria  carm,  /  Non 
nunos  ignotos  ^enerosis  —  Glory  draws  all 
boand  to  her  shining  car,  low-bom  and  high- 
born alike.    Hor. 

Poll  little  knowest  thou  that  hast  not  tried  / 
What  hell  it  is  in  suing  long  to  bide ;  /  To 
lose  good  days  that  mignt  be  better  spent,  / 
To  waste  long  nights  m  pensive  discontent 
S^nstr. 

FoU  manv  a  day  for  ever  is  lost  /  By  delaying 
its  woric  tOl  to-morrow;  /  The  minutes  of 
sloth  have  often  cost  /  Long  years  of  boot- 
less sorrow.    Elisa  Cook. 

Poll  many  a  gem  of  porest  ray  serene  /  The 
dark  niuktfaom'd  caves  of  ocean  bear ;  /  FuU 
vatan  a  flower  b  bora  to  blnsh  unseen,  /  And 
waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air.  Gray, 


Fall  many  a  stoic  eye  and  aspect  stern  /  Masks 
hearts  where  grief  has  little  left  to  learn ;  / 
And  many  a  withering  thought  lies  hid,  not 
lost,  /  In  smiles  that  least  befit  who  wears 
them  most    Byron. 

Fun  of  sound  and  fury,  /  Signifying  nothing.  £5 
Macb.f  v.  5. 

Full  oft  have  letters  caused  the  writers  /  To 
curse  the  day  they  were  inditers.    Butler. 

Full  of  wise  saws  and  modem  instances.  As 
You  Like  //,  ii.  7. 

Full  seldom  doth  a  man  repent,  or  use  /  Both 
^race  and  will  to  pick  the  vicious  quitch  / 
Of  blood  and  custom  wholly  out  of^  him,  / 
And  make  all  dean,  and  plant  himself  afresh. 
Tennyson. 

Full  twenty  times  was  Peter  fear'd  /  For 
once  that  Peter  was  respected.  Words- 
7vortk. 

Full  vessels  give  the  least  sound.    Pr.  90 

Full  wise  is  he  that  can  himselven  knowe. 
Chaucer. 

Fully  to  possess  and  rule  an  object  one  must 
first  study  it  for  its  own  sake.    Goethe. 

Fumos  vendere — To  sell  smoke.    Mart. 

Fumum,  et  opes,  strepitomque  Romae  —  The 
smoke,  the  wealto,  and  din  of  the  town.    Juv. 

Functus^  officio— Having  discharged  his  duties 86 
and  resigned. 

Fundamentumest  justitise  fides — The  founda- 
tion of  justice  is  good  faith.     Cic. 

Fungar  vice  cotis,  acutum  /  Reddere  auae  fer- 
rum  valet  ezsors  ipsasecandi — I  will  discharge 
the  office  of  a  whetstone,  which  can  give  an  edge 
to  iron,  though  it  cannot  cut  itself.     Htrr. 

FflrchterUch  /  1st  einer  der  nichts  zu  verlieren 
hat — Terrible  is  a  man  who  has  nothing  to  lose. 
Goethe. 

Fiir  den  Dialektiker  ist  die  Welt  em  BegriiT, 
fur  den  Schongeist  ein  BUd,  fur  den  Schwar- 
mer  ein  Traum,  ftir  den  Forscher  Wahrheit — 
For  the  thinker  the  world  is  a  thought ;  for  the 
wit,  an  image ;  for  the  enthusiast,  a  dream  ;  for 
the  inquirer,  truth.     L.  BUchner. 

Fiir  eine  Nation  ist  nur  das  gut  was  aus  ihrem  40 
eignen  Kern  und  ihrem  eignen  allegmeinen 
Bediirfiiiss  hervorgegangen,  ohne  Nachaff- 
tm^  einer  andern — Omy  that  is  good  for  a  nation 
which  issues  from  its  own  heart's  core  and  its 
own  general  wants,  without  apish  imitation  of 
another;  since  (it  is  added)  what  may  to  one 
people,  at  a  certain  stage,  be  wholesome  nutri- 
ment, may  perhaps  prove  a  poison  for  another. 
Goethe. 

Fur  einen  Leichnam  bin  ich  nicht  zu  Haus ;  / 
Mir  geht  es  wie  der  Katze  mit  der  Maus— 
For  a  dead  one  I  am  not  at  home ;  I  am  like  the 
cat  with  the  mouse.    Goethe  s  Mrphisiopheles. 

Fiir  ewig:  ist  ja  nicht  gestorben,  was  man  ftir 
diese  Welt  begrabt— What  Is  buried  for  this 
world  is  not  for  ever  dead.     K.  v.  Holtei. 

FQr  Gerechte  giebt  es  keine  Gesetse— There 
are  no  laws  for  just  men.    Ger.  Pr, 

Furiosus  absentis  loco  est— A  madman  is  treated 
as  one  absent.    Coke. 

Ftiriosos  fnrore  sao  punitar — A  madman  is  pun-  46 
ished  by  his  own  madness.    L, 

Furor  arma  ministrat— Their  rage  finds  them 
arms.     Virg. 

Furor  fit  Isesa  ssepius  patientia— Patience,  when 
outrsiged  often,  b  converted  into  rage.    Pr. 
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Furor  iraque  meatem  prcdpitaBt—IUge  and 
anger  hurry  on  the  mind.     Ktf]^. 

Furor  loquendi— A  rage  for  qieaking. 

Furor  poedcns— The  poet's  frenzy. 

Furor  scribendi— A  rage  for  writing. 

5  F&r  seinen  KQmg  muss  das  Volk  sich  opfem,  / 
Das  ist  das  Schtcksal  und  das  Gesetx  der 
Welt'—For  its  chief  must  the  dan  sacrifice  itself; 
that  is  the  destiny  and  law  of  the  world.   ScAiUen 

Fttrst  Bismarck  grlAubt  ons  sa  habcn,  and 
wir  haben  ihn— Prince  Bismardc  thinks  he  has 
us,  and  we  have  him.     Saeiaiist  or^n. 

Fiirsten  haben  lang^  Hiinde  und  Tlele  Ohren— 
Princes  have  long  hands  and  many  ears.  Ger, 
Pr, 

Further  I  will  not  flatter  you,  /  That  aB  I  see 
In  vpu  is  worthy  love,  /  Than  this;  that 
notning:  do  I  see  in  you  /  Tliat  should  merit 
hate.    King  John^  ii.  a. 

Fury  wastetli,  as  patience  lastetli.    Pr, 
10 Futurity  is  impreg-nable  to  mortal  kin;  no 
prayer  pierces  through  heaven's  adamantine 
walls.    SchiUer. 

Futurity  is  tlie  great  concern  of  mankind. 

l^urke. 

Futurity  still  shortens,  and  tame  present  sucks 
in  time  to  come.    Sir  Thomas  Browne. 

Fuyes  les  proems  sur  toutes  les  daoses,  la  con- 
science s  y  interesse,  la  sant^  s'y  altibre,  les 
biens  s'y  dissipent— Avoid  lawsuits  beyond  all 
things ;  they  pervert  conscience,  impair  your 
health,  and  dissipate  your  property.  La  Bruyire. 


G. 

Gab  es  keine  Narren,  so  giib  es  keine  Weisen— 
Were  there  no  fools,  there  would  be  no  wise  men. 
Gtr.  Pr, 

16  Gaiety  de  cceur— Gaiety  of  heart.    Fr, 

Gaiety  is  often  the  reddess  ripple  over  depths 
of  despair.    Cka^in, 

Gaiety  is  the  soul's  health;  sadness  is  its 
poison.    Sianisians, 

Gaiety  overpowers  weak  spirits ;  grood-humour 
recreates  and  revives  them.    Johnson, 

Gaiety  pleases  more  when  we  are  assured 
that  it  does  not  cover  carelessness.  Mme. 
tU  Stall. 

80  Gain  at  the  enense  of  reputation  should  be 
called  loss.    Pub.  Syr. 

'Gainst  the  tooth  of  time  /  And  rasure  of 
oblivion.    Meas./or  Meas  ,  v.  z. 

Galea  spes  salntis — Hope  is  the  helmet  of  salva« 
tion.    Af. 

Galeatum  sero  duelli  pcenitet— After  donning  the 
helmet  it  is  too  late  to  repent  of  war,  r.^.,  after 
enlistmenL    Juv, 

GaUantxy  thrives  most  in  a  court  atmosphere. 
Afme.  r^tcker, 

26  Gallic^— In  French. 

Gallus  in  sterquillnio  suo  plurimum  potest — 
The  cock  is  proudest  on  bis  own  dunghilL    Pr, 

Gambline  is  the  child  of  avarice,  but  the  parent 
of  prodigality.    Colton. 

Gambling  with  cards,  or  dice,  or  stocks,  is  all 
one  thing:  *  it  is  getting  money  without  givin^^ 
an  equivalent  for  it.    Ward  Bttchtr* 


Game  is  a  civil  gunpowder,  in  peace  /  Blowuv 
up  houses  with  their  whole  increase.    H^r- 

htrt, 

VafKiif  6  fUWuof  els  ficT^oiap  lpx^04.—He  M 
who  is  about  to  marry  la  on  the  way  to  repentance. 
Gr.  Pr. 

Games  of  chance  are  traps  to  catch  school-boy 
novices  and  gaping'  country  squires,  who 
begin  with  a  g:uuiea  and  end  with  a  mort- 
gage.    Cufnberiand. 

Gaming  finds  a  man  a  cully  and  leaves  him 
a  luiave.     T.  Hughes. 

Gaming  has  been  resorted  to  by  the  affluent  aa 
a  refuge  from  ennui;  it  is  a  mental  dram,  and 
may  succeed  for  a  moment,  bat,  like  other 
stimuli,  it  produces  indirect  debility.    CoHon, 

Gaming  is  the  destruction  of  all  decorum ;  the 

Erince  forgets  at  it  his  dignity,  and  tlie  lady 
er  modesty.    Marchioness  tCAlemhcrt. 
Gammel  Mands  Sagn  er  sielden  usand— An  SS 
old  man's  sayings  are  rarely  untrue.    Datu  Pr. 

Viiyjcn  yiip  AyOpuyirourty  ^uktouov  #ra«c6i' — 
Marriage  is  an  evil  men  are  eager  to  embrace. 
Men, 

Gang  to  bed  wT  the  lamb  and  rise  wi'  the 
laverock  (lark).    Sc,  Pr. 

Gar^on — A  boy ;  a  waiter.    Pr. 

Garde  a  cheval — Horse-guardii ;  mounted  guard. 


Pr. 


40 


Garde  k  pied— Foot-guards.    Pr, 

Garde  a  vous — Attention.    Pr. 

Garde-chasse— Gamekeeper.    Pr. 

Garde  dn  corps— A  bodyguard.    Pr, 

Garde-fen— A  fire-guard.    Pr, 

Garde-fou— A  hand-ralL    Pr,  43 

Gardes— Keep  it.    Pr, 

Gardes  biea— Take  care.    Pr, 

Gardes  cda  pour  la  bonne  bouche— Keep  that 
for  a  tit-bit.     Pr.  Pr. 

Gardes  la  foi— Guard  the  laith.    Af. 

Garments  that  have  once  a  rent  in  them  are  JO 
subject  to  be  torn  on  every  naB,  and  glasses 
that  are  once  cracked  are  soon  broken ;  such 
is  a  good  man's  name  once  tainted  with  just 
reproach.    B/.  Hall. 

Garrit  aniles  /  Ex  re  fabellas— He  relates  old 
women's  tales  very  apropos    Hor. 

Gar  Vieles  lemt  man,  um  es  wieder  su  ver- 

8:essen ;/  Um  an  den  Zid  su  stehen,  muss  man 
ie  Bahn  durchmessen — Much  we  learn  only 
to  forget  it  again ;  to  stand  by  the  goal,  we 
must  traverse  all  the  way  to  it.     ROckeri. 

G&teau  et  mauvaise  contiune  se  dotventrompre 
— A  cake  and  a  bad  custom  are  frited  to  be  broken. 
Pr.  Pr. 

Gater  une  chandelle  pour  troover  une  ^pingle 
— To  waste  a  candle  to  find  a  pin.    Pr.  Pr. 

Gather  gear  bv  every  wile  that* s  justified  by  tt 
honour ;  /  Not  for  to  hide  it  in  a  hedge,  nor 
for  a  train  attendant ;  /  But  for  the  glorious 
privilege  of  being  independent.    Bums. 

Gather  the  rosebuds  while  ye  vcac^tl  Old  lune 
is  still  a-flying,  /  And  this  same  flower  that 
smiles  to-day,  /  To-morrow  will  be  dying. 
Herrick. 

Gathering  gear  (wealth)  is  pleasant  pain.  Sc^ 
Pr. 

Gathering  her  brows  like  gathering  storm,  / 
Nursing  her  wrath  to  keep  it  warm.    Bums, 
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G«to  miinltodor  aniicft  boeo  caiador— A  mewing 
cat  Is  never  a  good  mouser.    S^.  Pr. 

Gttiule,  Maria  Virgo— Rejoice,  Virgin  Mary. 

Gandeamoa — Let  ns  bave^  joyful  time. 

Gandent  praenoBuiie  miriles  /  AuriciiUe — His 
delicate  cars  are  delighted  with  a  title.     Hor, 

%  Gaadet  eqnis,  canfbasqne,  et  aprici  gramine 
cnmpi — He  delights  in  horses,  and  dogs,  and 
the  gias«  of  the  sunny  plain.    H»r% 

Gandet  tentamine  ▼irtiia  —  Virtue  rejoices  in 
being  put  to  the  test. 

Gandetqne  viam  fedsse  mina— He  rejoices  at 
haring  made  his  way  by  ruin.  Lucan^  o/Juiius 
Casar. 

Gave  /  His  body  to  that  pleasant  country's 
eartn,  /  And  his  pure  sool  unto  his  captain 
Christ,  /  Under  wnose  colours  he  had  fought 
so  long.    Kick.  11.^  iv.  z. 

Gav  hope    is  theirs  by  fiuicv  fed,  /  Less 
pleasing  when  possest:  /  The  tear  forgot 
as  soon   as   shed,  /  The  sunshine  of  the 
breast.     Gray. 
10  Gear  is  easier  gained  than  guided.    Pr, 

Geboi  ist  Sache  des  Reichen — Giving  is  the 
business  of  the  rich.    Goethe, 

Gebrade  dnliven  vliegen  niet  door  de  lucht — 
Roasted  pigeons  don't  fly  through  the  air.  Dut. 
Pr. 

Gebrateae  Tanben,  die  einem  im  Maol  fliegen  ? 
—Do  pigeons  fly  ready-roasted  into  one's  mouth  ? 
Gtr,  Pr, 

Gebraocht  der  Zeit,  sie  geht  to  schell  von 
Unnen,  /  Doch  (>rdnung  lehrt  euch  Zeit 
gewinnen — Make  the  most  of  time,  it  glides 
away  so  fast;  but  order  teaches  you  to  gain 
time.  Gcetkt. 
il  Gebt  ihr  ein  Stiick,  se  gebt  ei  gleich  in  Stflcken 
—If  your  aim  is  to  give  a  piece,  be  sure  you  give 
it  in  pieces.    Goethe. 

Gcdanken  sind  sollfrei,  aber  nicht  hdUenfinei— 
Thoughts  are  toll-free,  but  not  hell-free.  Ger, 
Pr. 

Gedenke  za  leben— Think  of  living.    Goethe. 

Gedichte  sind  gemalde  Pensterscheiben  — 
Poems  are  painted  Mrindow*panes,  i.e.^  when 
genuine,  they  transmit  heaven's  light  through 
a  contracted  medium  coloured  by  human  feeling 
and  fantasy.    Goethe. 

Gedult  gaat  boven  geleerdheid— Patience  excels 
learning.     Dut,  Pr. 

MGedwongen  Uefde  ▼ergaat  haast — Love  that  is 
forced  does  not  last.     Dut.  Pr, 

Geese  are  plucked  as  long  as  they  have  any 
feathers.    Dut.  Pr. 

Gefahrlich  isfs,  den  Leu  zn  wecken,  /  Verderb- 
lich  ist  des  Tigers  Zahn;  /  jedoch  der 
schrecklidiste  dier  Schrecken,  /  Das  ist  der 
Mensch  in  seinem  Wahn — Dangerous  it  is  to 
rouse  the  lion,  fatal  is  the  tiger's  tooth,  but  the 
most  iHghtful  of  terrors  is  man  in  his  self-delu- 
sion.   Schiller. 

Gefahrlich  ist's  ein  Mordgewehr  an  tragen  / 
Und  anf  den  Schutsen  springt  der  Pfeil 
znruck — It  is  dangerous  to  carry  a  murderous 
weapon,  and  the  arrow  rebounds  on  the  archer. 
Schiller, 

GefiLhrlich  Ist'i  mlt  Geistern  sich  gesellen— 
To  fraternise  with  spirits  is  a  dangerous  game. 
Cotthe. 
KGefahrte  munter  kurst  die   Meilen  —  Uvely 
companiooUiip  shortens  the  miles.    Ger.  Pr, 


Gefuhl  ist  alias :  /  Name  ist  Schall  und  Ranch  / 
Umnebelnd  Hinunelsglut  —  Feeling  is  all ; 
name  is  sound  and  smoke  veiling  heaven's  splen- 
dour.   Goethe, 

Gegen  grosse  Vorziige  eines  andem  |^ebt  es 
kein  Rettungsmittel  als  die  Liebe — To  coun- 
tervail the  inequalities  arising  from  the  great 
superiority  of  one  over  another  there  is  no  speci- 
fic but  love.     Goethe. 

Gegner  glauben  uns  widerlegen,  wenn  sie  ihre 
Meinung  wieder  holen  una  auf  die  unsrige 
nicht  achten — Our  adversaries  think  they  con- 
fute tf¥  by  repeating  their  own  opinion  and  pay- 
ing no  heed  to  ours.    Goethe, 

Geheimnissvoll  am  lichten  Tag  /  Lasst  sich 
Natur  des  Schleiers  nicht  beranben,  /Und 
was  sie  deinem  Gelst  nicht  offenbaren  mag,  / 
Das  zwingst  du  ihr  nicht  ab  mit  Hebeln  und 
mit  Schrauben — In  broad  davlight  inscrutable, 
Nature  does  not  suffer  her  veil  to  be  taken  from 
her,  and  what  she  does  not  choose  to  reveal  to 
the  spirit,  thou  wilt  not  wrest  from  her  by  levers 
and  screws.    Goethe. 

Geld   beheert   de  wereld.      Money  rules   the  80 
world.    Dut,  Pr. 

Geld  est  der  Mann — Money  makes  (Jit.  is)  the 
man.    Ger.  Pr. 

Geld  im  Beutel  vertreibt  die  Schwermuth— 

Money  in  the  purse  drives  away  melancholy. 
Ger.  Pr, 
Gelegenheit   macht   den    Dieb  —  Opportunity 
msuces  the  thief.    Ger.  Pr. 

Gelehrte  Dummkopf— A  learned  blockhead ;  dry- 
asdust. 

Yikta%  Axcupoi  iv  Pporoh  Bcivbv  KaK6v—l\\.^ 
timed   laughter   in    men    is    a   grievous    eviU 
Men. 

Gemeen  goed,  ffeen  goed — Common  goods,  no 
goods.    Dut.  Pr. 

Gemsen  steigen  hoch  und  werden  doch  gefangea 
— ^The  cham6is  climb  high,  and  yet  are  caught. 
Ger.  Pr, 

General  abstract  truth  b  the  most  nrecions  of 
all  blessings ;  without  it  man  is  blind ;  it  is 
the  eye  of  reason.    Rousseau. 

General  infidelity  is  the  hardest  soil  which 
the  propagators  of  a  new  religion  can  have 
to  work  upon.    Paley, 

General  suffering  is  the  fruit  of  general  mis-  40 
beliaviour,  general  dishonesty.    Carlyle. 

General  truths  are  seldom  applied  to  particular 
occasions.    Johnson, 

Generally  all  warlike  people  are  a  little 
idle,  and  love  danger  better  than  travaiL 
Bcuon, 

Generallv  speaking,  an  author's  style  is  a 
faithluf  copy  of  his  mind.  If  you  would 
write  a  lucid  style,  let  there  first  be  light  in 
your  own  mind;  and  if  you  wocdd  write  a 
grand  style,  you  ought  to  have  a  grand 
character.    Goethe, 

Generations  are  as  the  days  of  toilsome  man- 
kind; death  and  birth  are  the  vesper  and 
the  matin  bells  that  summon  mazikind  to 
sleep,  and  to  rise  refreshed  for  new  advance- 
ment.   Carlyle. 

Generosity  during  life  is  a  very  different  thing  49 
from  generosity  in  the  hour  of  death ;  one 

i>roceeds  from  genuine  liberalitv  and  benevo- 
ence,  the  other  from  pride  or  Tear.    Horace 
Mann% 
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Generosity  is  catcliinff :  and  if  so  many  escape 
it,  it  is  somewliat  for  the  same  reason  that 
countrymen  escape  the  small-pox— because 
they  meet  with  no  one  to  give  it  to  them. 
Lord  GrevilU, 

Generosity  is  the  flower  of  justice.  Haxptkcmt, 
Generosity  is  the  part  of  the  soul  raised  above 
the  vulsfar.    Goldsmith, 

Generosity  should  never  exceed  ability.    Cic, 
%  Generosity,  wrongf   placed,  becomes  a  vice. 
A  princely  mind  wul  undo  a  private  family. 
Fuller. 

Generous  souls  are  still  most  subject  to  cre- 
dulity.   Sir  ly.  DavtHnnt. 

Geniesse,  wenn  du  kannst,  und  leide,  wenn 
du  musst,  /  Vergiss  den  Schmerx,  erfrische 
das  Vergniif  en — Enjoy  if  thou  canst,  endure  if 
thou  must ;  /  forget  the  pain  and  revive  the 
pleasure.    Goethe. 

Genius  and  virtue,  like  diamonds,  are  best  plain 
set     Emerson, 

Genius  always  gives  its  best  at  first,  prudence 
at  last.    LrOVtUer, 

10  Genius  begins  sreat  works,  labour  alone  fin- 
ishes them.    Jottbert, 

Genius  believes  its  faintest  presentiment 
against  the  testimony  of  all  history,  for  it 
knows  that  facts  are  not  ultimates,  but  that 
a  state  of  mind  is  the  ancestor  of  everything. 
Emerson, 

Genius  borrows  nobly.    Emerson, 
Gonitis  can  never  despise  labour.    A  hel  Stevens, 
Genius  cannot  escape  the  taint  of  its  time 
more  than  a  child  tne  influence  of  its  beget- 
ting.   Outdo. 

16  Genius  can  only  breathe  freely  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  freedom.    /.  S.  Mill. 

Genius  counts  all  its  miracles  poor  and  short 
/imerson. 

Genius  does  not  need  a  special  language ;  it 
newly  uses  whatever  tongue  it  finds.  Sted- 
man. 

Genius  does  what  it  must,  and  talent  does 
what  it  can.     Owen  Meredith. 

Genius  easily  hews  out  its  figure  from  the 
block,  but  the  sleepless  chisel  gives  it  life. 
iVilhnott, 

80  Genius,  even  as  it  is  the  greatest  good,  b  the 
greatest  harm.    Emerson, 
Genius  ever  stands   with   nature  in  solemn 
union,  and  what  the  one  foretells  the  other 
will  fulfil    Schiller, 

Genius  finds  its  own  road  and  carries  its  own 
lamp.     IVillmott, 

Genius  grafted  on  womanhood  is  like  to  over- 
grow it  and  break  its  stem.    Holmes. 

Genius  has  privileges  of  its  own ;  it  selects  an 
orbit  for  itself :  and  be  this  never  so  eccen- 
tric, if  it  is  indeed  a  celestial  orbit,  we  mere 
star-gasers  most  at  last  compose  ourselves, 
must  cease  to  cavil  at  it,  and  begin  to  observe 
it  and  calculate  its  laws.  Carfyle. 
85  Genius  in  poverty  is  never  feared,  because 
Nature,  though  liberal  in  her  gifts  in  one 
instance,  is  forgetfiil  in  another.  B.  R. 
Haydon, 

Genius  invents  fine  manners,  which  the  baron 
and  the  baroness  copy  very  fast,  and,  by  the 
advantage  of  a  palace,  betCer  the  instruction. 
They  stereotype  the  lesson  they  have  learned 
into  a  mode.    Emerson, 


Genius  is  always  ascetic,  and  piety  and  lore. 

Emerson. 
Genius  is  always  a  sunMise,  but  it  is  bom  with 

great  advantages  when  the  stock  from  which 

it  springs  has  t}een  long  under  coltavatioo. 

Holmes. 
Genius  is  always  consistent  when  most  atida- 

cious.    Stedman, 

Genius  is  always  impatient  of  its  harness  ;  its  tO 
wild  blood  makes  it  hard  to  train.    Holmes. 

Genius  is  always  more  suggestive  than  ex- 
pressive.   Abel  Stevens, 

Genius  is  always  su£Bciently  the  enemy  of 
genius  by  over-influence.    Emerson, 

Genius  is  a  nervous  disease.    De  Tours, 

Genius  is  ever  a  secret  to  itselfl    CartyU, 

Genius  is  ever  the  greatest  mystery  to  itself.  K 

Schiller, 
Genius  is  inconsiderate,  self-relying,  and,  like 

unconscious  beauty,  without  any  intention 

to  please.    /.  M.  Wise. 

Genius  is  intensity  of  Ufe;  an  overflowing 
vitality  which  floods  and  fertilises  a  con- 
tinent or  a  hemisphere  of  being;  which 
makes  a  nature  many-sided  and  whole,  while 
most  men  remain  partial  and  fragmentary. 
H.  W,  Mahie, 

Genius  is  lonely  without  the  surrounding 
presence  of  a  people  to  inspire  it    71  W, 

Higginson^ 

Genius  is  mainly  an  affair  of  energy.  Matthew 
Arnold. 

Genius  is  not  a  single  power,  but  a  combination  40 
of  great  powers.  It  reasons,  but  it  is  not 
reasoning ;  it  judges,  but  it  is  not  jud^ent ; 
imagines,  but  it  is  not  imagination ;  it  feels 
deeplv  and  fiercely,  but  it  is  not  passion.  It 
is  neither,  because  it  is  all.    Whipple, 

Genius  is  nothing  but  a  great  capacity  for 
patience.    Bnffon, 

Genius  is  nothing  but  labour  and  diligence. 
Hogarth, 

Genius  is  notUng  more  than  our  common  fiscal- 
ties  refined  to  a  greater  intensity.    Haydon. 

Genius  is  nothing  more  than  the  effort  of  the 
idea  to  assume  a  definite  form.    Ftchie. 

Genius  is  nourished  from  within  and  without  45 

Willmott, 

Genius  is  only  as  rich  as  it  is  generous. 

Thoreau, 

Genius  is  religious.    Emerson. 

Genius  is  that  in  whose  power  a  man  is. 
Lozvell, 

Genius  is  that  power  of  man  which  by  its  deeds 
and  actions  gives  laws  and  rules;  and  it 
does  not  as  used  to  be  thought,  manifest 
itself  only  by  over-stepping  existing  laws, 
breaking  established  rules,  and  declaring 
itself  above  all  restraint    Goethe, 

Genius  is  the  gold  in  the  mine ;  talent  is  the  50 
miner  who  works  and  brings  it  out    L^y 
Blessington, 

Genius  is  the  i>ower  of  carrying  the  feelings 
of  childhood  into  the  powers  of  manhood. 

Coleridge. 

Genius  is  the  transcendent  capacity  of  taking 
trouble  first  of  alL    Carlyle. 

Genius  is  the  very  e^e  of  intellect  and  the 
winfl[  of  thought ;  it  is  always  in  advance  of 
its  time,  and  is  tiie  pioneer  for  the  genera- 
tion  which  it  precedes.    Simms, 
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Genfais  Is  to  other  gifts  what  the  carbuncle  is 
to  the  precious  stones.  It  sends  forth  its 
own  fight,  whereas  other  stones  only  reflect 
borrowed  light.    Schopenhauer^ 

Geafais  loci — The  presiding  genius  of  the  place. 
Genius  makes  its  observations  in  shorthand ; 

talent  writes  them  out  at  length.    Bovce, 
Genios  may  at  times  want  the  spur,  but  it 

stands  as  often  in  need  of  the  curb.    Lon^ 

ginus, 

8  Genius  melts  many  ages  into  one.  ...  A  work 
of  genins  is  but  the  newspaper  of  a  century, 
or  perchance  of  a  hundred  centuries.  Hara- 
ihome. 

Genios  most  be  bom,  and  never  can  be 
tanght.     Drydcn, 

Genius  of  a  kind  b  nec<»sary  to  make  a  for- 
tune, and  especially  a  large  one.    La  Bruyire. 

Genins  only  commands  recognition  when  it 
has  created  the  taste  which  is  to  iq^preciate 
iL    Fronde, 

Genius  only  leaves  behind  it  the  monuments 
ofitsstroigth.    Htulitt. 

10  Genins  should  be  the  child  of  genius,  and  every 
chUd  should  be  inspired.    Emerson, 

Genius,  the  Pythian  of  the  beautiful,  leaves 

its  large  truths  a  riddle  to  the  dull.    Bulwer 

Lytton. 
Genius  unexerted  is  no  more  genins  than  a 

bushel  of  acorns  is  a  forest  of  oaks.  Beecher. 
Genius  will  reconcile  men  to  much.    CarfyU. 
Genius  works  in  sport,  and  goodness  smiles  to 

the  last.     Emerson, 
IS  Gens  d'armes— Armed  police.    Fr, 

Gens  de  bureau — Officials  ia  a  goveniment  office. 

Fr, 
Gens  de  condition — People  of  n&nk.    Fr, 
Gens  d'4glise — Churchmen.    Fr, 
Gens  de  guerre — Soldiers.    Fr, 
M  Gens  de  langnes— Linguists.    Fr, 
Gms  de  lettres— Literary  people.    Fr, 
Gms  de  lots — Lawyers.    Fr. 
Gms  de  m^me  famiUe — Birds  of  a  feather.    Fr, 
Gms  de  p^ — ^The  lower  cUuses.    Fr, 
tS  Gens  togata— The  nation  with  the  toga,  f.<.,  the 

Roman. 
Gentility  is  nothing  else  but  ancient  riches. 

Lord  Burleigh, 

Gentility  without  ability  is  wanr  (worse)  than 
plain  begging.    Sc,  Pr. 

Gentle  passions  brighten  the  horizon  of  our 
existence,  move  without  wearying,  warm 
without  consuming,  and  are  the  badges  of 
true  strength.    Feuchtersldten, 

Gentle  words,  ouiet  words,  are,  after  all,  the 
most  powenul  words.  They  are  more  con- 
vincing, more  compelling,  more  prevailing. 
W,  GladtUn. 
M  Gentleman,  in  its  primal,  literal,  and  perpetual 
meaning,  is  a  man  of  pure  race.    Ruskin, 

Gentleman  is  a  term  which  does  not  apply  to 
any  station,  but  to  the  mind  and  the  feelmgs 
in  every  station.    Tal/ourd. 

Gentlemanliness  is  just  another  word  for  in- 
tense humanity.    Kuskin, 

Gentlemen  have  to  learn  that  it  is  no  part 
of  their  duty  or  privUege  to  live  on  other 

ale's  tou ;  that  there  is  no  degradation 
le  hardest  manual  or  the  humblest  ser- 
vile labour,  when  it  is  honest    Ruskin, 


**  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  you  will  now  consider 
your  verdict "    Lord  Tenterdeiis  last  ivords. 

Gentleness  corrects  whatever  is  offensive  in  86 
our  manners.    Bletir, 

Gentleness!   more  powerful  tiian  Hercules. 

Ninon  de  I  Enclos, 
Gentleness,  when  it  weds  with  manhood,  makes 

a  man.     Tennyson. 

Gently  comes  the  world  to  those  /  That  are 
cast  in  gentle  mould.     Tennyson, 

Gently  didst  thou  ramble  round  the  little  circle 
of  thy  pleasures,  jostling  no  creature  in  thy 
way :  for  each  one's  sorrows  thou  hadst  a 
tear;  for  each  man's  need  thou  hadst  a 
shiUmg.    Sterne  s  UncU  Toby- 

Gently,  gently  touch  a  nettle,  /  And  it  stings  40 
you  for  yotu-  pains ;  /  Grasp  it  like  a  man  of 
mettle,  /And  it  soft  as  silk  remains.    Aaron 
Hill, 

Genug  ist  iiber  einer  SackvoU— Enough  excels 

a  sackful.     Cer.  Pr. 
Genuine  morality   depends   on   no  religion, 

though  every  one  sanctions  it  and  thereby 

guarantees  to  it  its  support.    Schopenhauer. 
Genuine  religion  is  matter  of  feeling  rather 

than  matter  of  opinion.    Bovee, 

Geniune  simplicity  of  heart  is  a  healing  and 
cementing  principle.    Burke, 

Genus  et  proavos  et  quae  non  fecimus  ipsi,  /45 
Vix  ea  nostra  voco — Birth,  ancestiv.  and  what 
we  have  ourselves  not  done,  I  would  hardly  call 
our  own.    OvitL 

Genus  humanum  superavit— He  surpassed  the 
human  race  in  natural  ability.    Lucre t. 

Genus  immortale  manet,  miUtosoue  per  annos  / 
Stat  fbrtuna  domus,  et  avi  numerantnr 
avorum — The  race  continues  immortal,  and 
through  many  years  the  fortune  of  the  house 
stands  steadfast,  and  it  numbers  grandsires  of 
grandsires.     Virg. 

Genus  irritabile  vatum-r-The  sensitive  tribe  of 
poets. 

ViipdjaKfa  S*  d«l  iro\X&  di^<ric((/£€VO¥— Always 
learning  many  things  the  older  I  grow.     Solon. 

Gerechtigkeit  ist  mehr  die  mannliche,  Men-M 
schenliebe  mehr  die  weibliche  Tugend— Jus- 
tice is  properly  the  virtue  of  the  man,  chanty 
of  the  woman.    Schopenhauer. 

Geredt  ist  geredt  man  kann  es  mit  einem 
Schwamme  abwCschen— What  is  said  is  said  ; 
there  is  no  sponge  that  can  wipe  it  ouL    Ger.  Pr. 

Germanic^ — In  German. 

Gescheite  Leute  sind  immer  das  beste  Kon- 
versationslexikon — Clever  people  are  always 
the  best  Conversations-lexicon.    Goethe. 

Geschichte  ist  eigentlich  nichts  anderes,  als 
eine  Satire  auT  die  Menschheit— Historjr  is 
properly  nothing  else  but  a  satire  on  humanity. 
C  J.  lYeber, 

Geschrei  macht  den  Wolf  grosser  als  er  ist— U 
Fear  makes  the  wolf  bigger  than  he  is.     Ger. 
Pr. 

Gesellschaft  ist  die  Grossmutter  der  Mensch- 
heit  durch  ihre  Tochter,  die  Erfindungen— 
Society  is  the  grandmother  of  humanity  through 
her  daughters,  the  inventions.     C.  J.  Vveber. 

Gesetz  ist  machtig,  machi^r  1st  die  Noth— 
Law  is  powerful ;  necessity  is  more  so.    Goethe, 

Gesetzlose  Gewalt  ist  die  furchbarste  Schwache 
— Lawless  power  is  the  most  frightful  weakness. 
Htrdtr^ 
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Gespenster  sind  fiir  solche  Leate  aar  /  Di« 
•enn  sie  woUen— Ghosts  visit  only  those  who 
look  for  them.     Holtei. 

Get  a  STOod  name  and  gro  to  sleep.    Pr. 

Get  money,  honestly  if  you  can,  but  get  money. 

Pr, 

Get  once  into  the  secret  of  any  Christian  act, 

and  you  g-et  practically  into  the  secret  of 

Christianity  itself.    Ed, 
6  Get  on  the  crup|>er  of  a  good  stout  hypothesis, 

and  you  may  ride  round  the  world.    Stenu. 
Get  place  and  wealth,  if  possible,  with  grace ;  / 

If  not,  by  any  means  get  wealth  and  place. 

Pope. 

Get  spindle  and  distaff  ready,  and  God  will 
send  the  flax.    Pr, 

Get  thee  to  a  nunnery  I    Nam.,  iii.  x. 
Get  to  live ;  /  Then  live  and  use  it ;  else  it  is 
not  true  /  That  thou  hast  gotten.    Herbert, 

10  Get  what  ye  can  and  keep  what  ye  hae.  Sc. 
Pr, 

Get  your  enemies  to  read  your  works  in  order 
to  mend  them,  for  your  friend  is  so  much 
your  second  self  that  he  will  judge  too  like 
yon.    Pope. 

Geteihe  Freud*  ist  doppelt  Prende— Joy  shared 
\a  joy  doubled.    Goetlu. 

Gewalt  ist  die  beste  Beredsamkeit— Power  is 
the  most  persuasive  rhetoric    SckilUr. 

Gewinnen  ist  leichter  als  Erhalten— Getting  is 
ea.sier  than  keeping.     Ger,  Pr, 

15  Gewohne  dich,  da  stets  der  Tod  dir  dr&nt,  / 
Dankbar  au  nehmen,  was  das  Leben  beut — 
Accustom  thyselfj  since  death  ever  threatens 
thee,  to  accept  with  a  thankful  heart  whatever 
life  offers  thee.     Bodenstedt. 

Gewohnlich  glaubt  Mensch,  wenn  er  nur 
Worte  hort,  /  Bs  miisse  sich  dabei  doch 
auch  was  denken  lassen  —  Men  generally 
believe,  when  they  hear  only  words,  that  there 
inu&t  be  something  in  iL    Goethe, 

Ghosts !  There  are  nigh  a  thousand  million 
walking  the  earth  openly  at  noontide ;  some 
half-hundred  have  vanished  from  it,  some 
half-hundred  have  arisen  in  it,  ere  thy  watch 
ticks  once.    Carlyle. 

Giant  Antaeus  in  the  fable  acquired  new 
strength  every  time  he  touched  the  earth ; 
so  some  brave  minds  gain  fresh  energy  from 
that  which  depresses  and  crushes  others. 
Murphy. 

Gibier  de  potence— A  gallows-bird.    Fr. 

90  Gie  a  bi*lm  his  will  and  a  whelp  his  fill,  an' 
neither  will  do  weU.    Sc.  Pr. 

Gie  a  beggar  a  bed,  and  he'll  pay  you  with  a 
louse.    Sc.  Pr. 

Gie  him  tow  enough  and  hell  hang  himsel',  /.r., 
give  him  enough  of  his  own  way.     .SV.  Pr. 


Gie  me  ae  spark  o'  Nature's  fire  I  /  That's  a' 
the  learning  I  desire ;  /  Then  though  I  drudge 
through  dub  and  mire,  /  At  pleu^  or  cart,  / 
My  Muse,  though  hamely  u  attire,  /  May 
touch  the  heart.     Burns. 

S5  Gie  me  a  peck  o'  oaten  strae,  /  An'  sell  your  wind 
for  siller.  The  co7v  to  the  piper  who  put  her 
off  xvith  pitting  to  her, 

Gie  the  deil  his  due.  an'  yell  gang  till  him. 
Sc,  Pr. 


Gie  the  greedy  dog  a  muckle  bane.    Sc.  Pr. 
Gie  wealth  to  some  be-ledger'd  cit,  /  In  cent. 

per  cent. ;  /  But  gie  me  real»  sterling  wit,  / 

And  I'm  content.    Bums. 

Gie  your  heart  to  God  and  your  awms  (alms) 
to  the  poor.    Sc.  Pr, 

Gie  your  tongue  mair  holidays  than  your  head.  90 

Sc.  Pr. 

Giebt  es  Krieg,  so  macht  der  Teofel  die  HoUe 

weiter — When  war  falls  out,  the  devil  enlarges 
hell.    Get.  Pr. 

Giebt's  schonre  Pflichten  fur  ein  edles  Herz  / 
Als  ein  Verteidiger  der  Unschold  sein,  /  Das 
Recht  der  unterdriickten  au  beschirmen? — • 
What  nobler  ta&k  is  there  for  a  noble  heart  than 
to  take  up  the  defence  of  innocence  and  pnxect 
the  rights  of  the  oppressed  ?    Schiller, 

Gierigheid  is  niet  verzadigd  voor  zij  den  mond 
vol  aarde  heeft— Greed  is  never  sati!»fied  till  its 
mouth  is  filled  with  earth.    Dut,  Pr. 

Giff-gaff  maks  gude  friends,  /.«.,  mutual  giving. 
Sc,  Pr. 

Gift  of  prophecy  has  been  wisely  denied  toSS 
man.  i>ia  a  man  foresee  his  life,  and  not 
merely  hope  it  and  grope  it,  and  so  by  neces- 
sity and  free-will  make  and  fabricate  it  into 
a  really,  he  were  no  man,  but  some  other 
kind  of  creature,  superhuman  or  subter- 
human.    Cttrlyle. 

Gifts  are  as  gold  that  adorns  the  temple; 
grace  is  like  the  temple  that  sanctifies  the 
gold.    Burkett. 

Gifts  are  often  losses.    It.  Pr. 

Gifts  come  from  on  high  in  their  own  peculiar 
forms.     Goethe. 

Gifts  from  the  hand  are  silver  and  gold,  tmt 
the  heart  gives  that  which  neither  silver  nor 
gold  can  buy.     Ward  Beecher. 

Gifts  make  their  way  through  stone  walls.  iO 
Pr, 

Gifts  weigh  like  moontains  on  a  sensitive  heart. 
Mme.  Fee. 

Gigni  pariter  cum  corpore,  et  nna  /  Crescere 
sentimns  pariterque  senescere  menton— We 
see  that  the  mind  is  bom  with  the  body,  that  it 
grows  with  it,  and  also  ages  with  it.  *  Luc  ret. 

Ghi  (tO  ye  hadna  been  among  the  craws,  ye 
wadiia  hae  been  shot.    Sc.  Pr. 

Giovine  santo,  dlavolo  vecchio— A  young  saint, 
an  old  devil.     //.  Pr. 

Gird  your  hearts  with  silent  fortitude,  f  Suffer-  45 
ing  yet  hoping  all  things.    Mrs,  Hemans. 

Girls  we  love  for  what  they  are ;  yoxing  men 

~   for  what  they  promise  to  be.    Goethe. 

Give  a  boy  address  and  accomplishments,  and 
you  give  him  the  mastery  of  palaces  and 
fortunes  where  he  goes.    Emerson, 

Give  a  dog  an  ill  name  and  hang  him.    Pr. 

Give  a  hint  to  a  man  of  sense  and  consider  the 
thing  done.    Pr. 

Give  alms,  that  thy  children   may  not  ask  90 

them.    Dem.  Pr. 

Give  a  man  lack  and  throw  him  inte  the  sea. 

Pr. 

Give  ample  room  and  verge  enough.    Gray. 

Give  an  ass  oats,  and  it  runs  after  thistles.  Dut^ 
Pr. 

Give,  and  it  shall  be  given  to  you.    Jesus, 

Give  and  spend,  /  And  God  will  send.    Pr.       S5 

Give  and  take.    Pr. 
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Give  a  ros^ue  rope  enongrh,  and  be  will  hang 
himself.     Pr. 

Give,  bot,  if  possible,  spare  the  poor  man  the 
shaune  of  b^ging:.    bideret. 

Give  every  flying  minute  /  Something  to  keep 
in  store.     il^aUker, 

Give  every  man  his  dne.    Pr. 
g  Give  every  man  thine  ear,  but  few  thy  voice ;  / 
Take  each  man's  censure,  but  reserve  thy 
judgment.    Ham,^  i.  3. 

Give  finom  below  what  ye  get  from  above.  / 
Light  for  the  heaven-light,  love  for  its 
love,  /  A  holy  soul  for  the  Holy  Dove. 
Dr.  Walter  Smith. 

Give  God  the  margin  of  eternity  to  justify 

Himself  in.    Hawcis. 
Give  him  an  inch  and  he'll  take  an  eU.    Pr, 

Give  him  a  present  I  give  him  a  halter.  Mer. 
t^Ven.^  iL  z. 

10  Give  me  again  my  hoUow  tree,  /  A  crust  of 
bread,  and  liberty.  Popt. 
Give  me  a  look,  give  me  a  face,  /  That  makes 
simplicity  a  grace,  /  Robes  loosely  flowing, 
hair  as  free;  /  Such  sweet  neglect  more 
taketh  me.  /  Than  all  the  adulteries  of  art ;  / 
They  strike  mine  eyes,  but  not  my  heart. 
BcnTjonsoH. 

Give  me  but  /  Something  whereunto  I  may 
bind  my  heart ;  /  Something  to  love,  to  rest 
upon,  to  clasp  /  Affection's  tendrils  round. 
Mrs.  Hentans. 

Give  me  health  and  a  day,  and  I  will  make  the 
pomp  of  emperors  ridiculous.    Emerson. 

Give  me  insight  into  to-day,  and  you  may  have 
the  antique  and  future  worlds.  .  .  .  Tms  idea 
has  inspired  the  genius  of  Goldsmith,  Bums, 
Cowper,  and,  in  a  newer  time,  of  Goethe, 
Wordsworth,  and  Carlyle.  Tneir  writing 
is  Uood-warm.    Emerson. 

15  Grve  me  my  Romeo :  and,  when  he  shall  die,  / 
Take  him  and  cut  him  out  in  little  stars,  /  And 
he  will  make  the  face  of  heaven  so  fine  / 
That  all  the  world  will  be  in  love  with 
night,  /  And  pay  no  homage  to  the  garish 
son.    Rotn.  and  Jul.,  iii.  2. 

Give  me  that  man  /  Who  is  not  passion's  slave, 
and  I  will  wear  him  /  In  my  heart's  core,  ay, 
in  my  heart  of  hearts.    Ham,^  m.  2. 

Give  me  the  avow'd,  th'  erect,  the  manly  foe,  / 
Bold  I  can  meeL  perhaps  may  turn,  his 
blow;  /  But  of  all  plagues,  good  Heaven, 
thy  wrath  can  send,  /  Save,  save,  oh  I  save 
me  from  the  candid  niend.    Canning. 

Give  me  the  eloquent  cheek,  where  blushes 
bam  and  die.    Mrs.  Osgood. 

Give  me  the  liberty  to  know,  to  think,  to  be- 
lieve, and  to  utter  freely,  according  to  con^ 
science,  above  all  other  liberties.    Milton. 

90  Give  neither  counsel  nor  salt  till  you  are  asked 
for  it.    Pr, 

Give  not  that  which  is  holy  to  the  dogs, 
neither  cast  ye  your  pearls  before  swine, 
Jesus. 

Give  only  so  much  to  one  that  you  may  have  to 
give  to  another.    Dan.  Pr. 

Give  orders,  but  no  more,  and  nothing  will  be 
done.    Sp.  euid  Port.  Pr, 

Give  pleasure  to  the  few :  to  please  many  is 
vahi.    Schiller. 

IS  Give  ruffles  to  a  man  who  wants  a  shirt    Fr, 


Give  sorrow  words ;  the  grief  that  does  not 
speak,  /  Whispers  the  o'erfraught  heart, 
and  bids  it  break.    Macbeth^  iv.  3. 

Give  the  devil  his  due.    i  Hen.  /F.,  i.  2. 

Give  the  devil  rope  enough  and  he  will  hang 
himself.    Pr. 

Give  thy  need,  thine  honour,  and  thy  friend  his 
due.    Herbert. 

Give  thy  thoughts  no  tongue,  /  Nor  any  tm-  30 
proportioned  thought  his  act.  /  Be  thou 
familiar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar.  /  The 
friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried,  / 
Grapple  them  to  thv  soul  with  hoops  of 
steel :  /  But  do  not  dull  thy  palm  with  enter- 
tainment /  Of  each  new-hatch'd  unfledged 
comrade.    Hcun.^  i.  3. 

Give  to  a  gracious  message  /  An  host  of 
tongues ;  but  let  ill  tidings  tell  /  Themselves 
when  they  be  felt.    Ant.  attd  Cleo.^  \i.  5. 

Give  to  him  that  asketh  of  thee,  and  from  him 
that  would  borrow  of  thee  turn  not  thou 
away.    Jesus. 

Give  to  the  masses  notliing  to  do,  and  they 
will  topple  down  thrones  and  cut  throats; 
give  them  the  government  here,  and  they 
will  make  pulpits  useless,  and  colleges  an 
impertinence.     Wendell  Phillips. 

Give  tribute,  but  not  oblation,  to  human  wis- 
dom.   SirP,  Sidney. 

Give  unto  me,  made  lowly  wise,  /  The  spirit  of  36 
self-sacrifice;  /  The  confidence  of  reason 
give ;  /  And  in  the  light  of  troth  thy  bond- 
man let  me  live.     Wordsworth. 

Give  us  the  man  who  sings  at  his  work  1  Be 
his  occupation  what  it  may,  he  will  l>e  equal 
to  any  of  those  who  follow  the  same  pursuit 
in  silent  sullenness.  He  will  do  more  in  the 
same  time ;  he  will  do  it  better ;  he  will 
persevere  longer.    Carlyle, 

Give  way  to  your  betters.    Pr, 

Give  you  a  reason  on  compulsion  ?  If  reasons 
were  as  plenty  as  blackberries,  I  would  give 
no  man  a  reason  upon  compulsion,  i  lien, 
/K.,  ii.  4. 

Give  your  tongue   more  holiday  than  your 

hands  or  eyes.     Rabbi  Ben  Asa/. 
Given  a  living  man,  there  will  be  found  clothes  40 

for  him ;  he  will  find  himself  clothes ;  but  the 

suit  of  clothes  pretending  that  it  is  both 

clothes  and  man —    Carlyle. 

Given  a  world  of  knaves,  to  educe  an  Honesty 
from  their  united  action,  is  a  problem  that  ts 
becoming  to  all  men  a  palpably  hopeless 
one.     Carlyle, 

Given  the  men  a  people  choose,  the  people 
itself,  in  Its  exact  worth  and  worthlessness, 
is  given.     Carlyle. 

Gives  not  the  hawthorn  bush  a  sweeter 
shade  /  To  shepherds,  looking  on  their  silly 
sheep,  /  Than  doth  a  rich  embroider'd 
canopy  /  To  kmgs  that  fear  their  subjects' 
treachery.    3  Hen.  K/.,  iL  5. 

Giving  alms  never  lessens  the  purse.    Sp.  Pr. 

Giving  away  is  the  instrument  for  accumulated  iS 
treasures ;  it  is  like  a  bucket  for  the  distri- 
bution of  the  waters  deposited  in  the  bowels 
of  a  well.    Hitopeulesa. 

Giving  to  the  poor  increaseth  a  man's  store. 
Sc.  Pr. 

Gladiator  in  arena  consilium  capit— The  ^ladia*    . 
tor  is  taking  advice  when  he  is  already  m  the 
lists.    Pr» 
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GUinzeiides  Elend— Shining  misery.    Goitke. 

GUssei  and  lasses  are  brittle  ware.    .Sic.  Pr, 

Glaube  nor,  du  hast  viel  grethan  /  Wenn  dir 
Gedald  gewohnest  an  — Assure  yourself  you 
have  accomolished  no  small  feat  if  only  you 
have  leameci  patience.     Goethe, 

rXavK*  'Atfijmfc— Owls  to  Athens. 

5   Glebae  ascriptns— Attached  to  the  soil. 

Gleiches  Blut,  srleiches  Gu^  and  seiche  Jahre 
machen  die  besteo  Heirathspaare  —  Like 
blood,  like  estate,  and  like  age  make  the  happiest 
wedded  pair.     Gtr,  Pr. 

Gleich  sei  keiner  dem  andem;  doch  gleich 
seijederdemHochsten.  Wiedasaumaichen? 
Es  sei  jeder  vollendet  in  sich— Let  no  one  be 
like  another,  yet  every  one  like  the  Highest. 
How  is  this  to  be  doner  Be  each  one  perfect  in 
himself.    Goftfu, 

Gleich  lud  Gleich  ffeseUt  sich  grem,  spracb 
der  Teufel  ram  Kdhier— Like  will  to  like,  as 
the  devil  said  to  the  charcoal-burner.    Ger.  Pr. 

Gleicbheit  est  immer  das  festeste  Band  der 
Liebe — Equality  is  the  firmest  bond  of  love. 
I,essing. 

lOGieichheit  Ist  das  heilig^  Geseta  der  Mensch- 
heit — Equality  is  the  holy  law  of  humanity. 
Schiiitr, 

Gli  alberi  grand!  fanno  old  ombra  che  frutto — 
Lax^ge  trees  yield  more  shade  than  fruiL    //.  Pr. 

Gli  amid  le^ano  la  borsa  con  nn  file  dl  rag- 
natelo — Fncnds  tie  their  purses  with  a  spider's 
thread.     //.  Pr. 

Gli  nomini  alia  modema,  e  gli  asini  all'  antica 
— After  the  modem  stamp  men,  and  after  the 
ancient,  asses.     Ji.  Pr. 

Gil  nomini  fanno  la  roba,  e  le  donne  la  con- 
senrano — Men  make  the  wealth  and  women 
husband  iL    //.  Pr. 

IS  Gli  nomini  hanno  gli  anni  che  sentono,  e  le 
donne  anelli  che  mostrano— Men  are  as  old  as 
they  feel,  and  women  as  they  look.     //.  Pr. 

Gli  nomini  hanno  men  rispetto  di  offendere  one 
che  si  facci  amare  che  two  che  si  facci  temere 
— Men  shrink  less  from  offendine  one  who  in- 
spires love  than  one  who  inspires  fear.  Machia- 
vein. 

Gloria  in  ezcelais  Deo— Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest. 

Gloria  vana  florece,  y  no  graiui— Glorv  which 
LH  not  real  may  flower,  but  will  never  fructify. 
Sp.  Pr. 

Gloria  Tirtntis  nmbra— Glory  is  the  shadow 
(/.r.,  the  attendant)  of  virtue. 

90  Glonae  et  famse  jactnra  facienda  est,  pnblicae 
utilitatis  causa — A  surrender  of  glory  and  fame 
must  be  made  for  the  public  advantage.     Cic. 

Gloriajm  qui  spreverit,  veram  habet — He  who 
despises  glory  will  have  true  glory.     Livy. 

Glories,  Uke  glow-wonns,  afar-off  shine  bright,  / 
But  looked  at  near,  have  neither  heat  nor 
Ught.     Wehstir. 

Glorious  men  are  the  scorn  of  wise  men,  the 
admiration  of  fools,  the  idols  of  parasites, 
and  the  slaves  of  their  own  vaunts.    Bacon. 

Glory  and  gain  the  industrious  tribe  pro- 
voke; /  iuid  gentle  dulness  ever  loves  a 
joke.  Pope, 
M  Glory  fills  the  world  with  virtue,  and,  like  a 
beneficent  sun,  covers  the  whole  earth  with 
flowers  and  fruits.     yattvenatTgyte*. 


Glory  grows  guilty  of  detested  crimes.  Laves 
L.  Losif  iv.  X. 

Glory  is  like  a  drde  in  the  water,  /  WUch 
never  ceaseth  to  enlarge  itself^  /  Till,  by 
broad  roreading,  it  disperse  to  naiight. 
X  Hen.  I  /.,  i.  a. 

Glory  is  safe  when  It  is  deserved ;  not  so  popa- 
lanty ;  the  one  lasts  like  mosaic,  the  other  is 
efEaced  like  a  crayon  drawing.    BonjffUrs. 

Glory  is  so  enchanting  that  we  love  whatever 
we  assodate  with  it,  even  though  it  be 
death.     PascaL 

Glory  b  the  fair  child  of  peril    SmolUtt.  SO 

Glory  is  the  unanimous  praise  of  good  men. 
Cic. 

Glory  long  has  made  the  sag^s  smile,  /  Tis 
something,  nothing,  words,  illusion,  wind,  ' 
Depencling  more  upon  the  nistorian's  style  / 
Than  on  ue  name  a  person  leaves  belund. 
Byron^ 

Glory  relaxes  often  and  debilitates  the  mind ; 
censure  stimulates  and  contracts— both  to  an 
extreme.    Sfunstone. 

Gltick  auf  dem  Weg — Good  luck  by  the  way. 
Ger.  Pr. 

GlQck  macht  Mut— Luck  insinres  pluck.   Goethe.  SS 

Gltick  und  Weiber  haben  die  Narren  lieb— 
Fortune  and  women  have  a  liking  for  fools. 
Ger.  Pr, 

Glucklich,  glficklich  nenn'  ich  den  /  Dem  des 
Daseins  letate  Stunde  /  Schlagt  in  seiner 
Kinder  Mitte — Happy!  happy  call  I  him  the 
last  hour  of  whose  lite  strikes  in  the  midst  of  his 
children.     Griliparxer. 

Glficklich  wer  itmg  In  jimgen  Tagen,  /  Glfick- 
lich  wer  mft  Zeit  gestiihlt,  Gelemt  des 
Lebens  Ernst  zu  tragen — Happy  he  who  is 
young  in  youth,  happy  who  Is  haraened  as  steel 
with  time,  has  learned  to  bear  life's  earnestness. 
Pnechkin. 

Gluttony  and  drunkenness  have  two  evils 
attendant  on  them ;  they  make  the  carcass 
smart  as  well  as  the  pocket.  Marcut  AnU- 
m'nus. 

Gluttony  is  the  source  of  all  our  infirmities  10 
and  the  fountain  of  all  our  diseases.  As  a 
lamp  is  choked  by  a  superabundance  of  oil, 
a  fire  extinguished  by  an  excess  of  fuel,  so 
Is  the  natund  health  of  the  body  destroyed 
by  intemperate  diet.    Burton. 

Gluttony  kills  more  than  the  sword.    Pr. 

Gluttony,  where  it  prevails,  is  more  violent, 

and  certainly  more  despicable,  than  avarice 

itself.    Johnson. 

Gnarling  sorrow  hath  less  power  to  bite  /  The 
man  that  mocks  at  it  and  sets  it  light. 
Rich,  IJ.,  i.  3- 

Gnats  are  unnoticed  whereso'er  they  fly,  / 
But  eagles  gaaed  upon  by  every  eye.  Shahe- 
spearr. 

r^u^t  <rcai;r6r— Know  thyself.  tf 

Go  deep  enough,  there  Is  music  eveiywhete. 

Carijf/e. 
Go  down  tiie  ladder  when  thou  marriest  a 

wife;  go  up  when  thou  choosest  a  friend. 

ReMi  Ben  Aeai. 
Go,  miser,  go ;  for  lucre  sell  thy  soul ;  /  Track 

wares  tor  wares,  and  trudge  from  pole  to 

pole.  /  That  men  may  say,  when  thou  art 

dean  and  gone :  /  "See  what  a  vast  estate 

he  left  his  son  I"    Dryden, 
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Go,  poor  deril,  get  thee  rone;  why  ahonld 
I  nnrt  thee?  This  world,  sorely,  is  wide 
enough  to  hold  both  thee  and  me.  Uncle 
Toi^  U  Uu  fly  that  had  tormtmUd  lum^  as 
ie  ut  it  out  fy  tJu  window. 

Go  to  Jericho  and  let  your  beards  grow.  See 
9  Sojn,  z.  J. 

Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard;  consider  her 
ways,  and  be  wise.    Bille, 

Go  to  TOOT  bosom  j  /  Knock  there|  and  ask 
yoor  neart  what  it  doth  know  /  That* s  like 
my  brother's  fault ;  if  it  confess  /  A  natural 
gttOtiness,  such  as  his  is,  /  Let  it  not  sound 
a  thought  upon  your  tongue  /  Against  my 
brothers  life.    Meeu.far  ATeas.,  ii.  2. 

8  Go  where  you  may,  you  stfll  find  yourself  in 
a  conditional  woild.    Goethe. 

Go  wliither  thou  wUt,  thou  shalt  find  no  rest 
but  in  hiunble  subjection  to  the  government 
of  a  superior.     Thomas  d  Kem^is. 

Go,  wondrous  creature,  mount  where  science 
guides.  /  Go,  measure  earth,  weigh  air,  and 
state  the  tides;  /  Instruct  the  planets  in 
what  orbs  to  run,  /  Correct  old  Tune,  and 
regulate  the  sun ;  /  Go,  teach  Eternal  Wis- 
dom how  to  rule,  /  Then  drop  into  thyself 
and  be  a  fooL    Pope, 

Go  you  and  txy  a  democracy  in  your  own  house. 
Lycurgus^  to  one  who  asked  why  he  had  not  in- 
stituted a  democracy  » 

Go,  yon  may  call  it  madness,  folhr ;  /  You  shall 
not  chase  my  gloom  away ;  /  Ijiere's  such  a 
charm  in  melancholy,  /  I  would  not,  if  I 
could,  be  gay.    Rogers. 

lOGobe-mouches— A  fly-catcher ;  one  easily  gulled. 
Fn 
God  alone  can  properly  bind  up  a  bleeding 
heart.    /.  Roux. 

God  alone  is  true ;  God  alone  is  great ;  alone 
is  God.     Laboulaye, 

God  answers  sharp    and   sudden  on  some 

prayers,  /  And  thrusts  the  thing  we  have 

prayed  for  in  our  face,  /  A  gauntlet  with  a 

gilt  in  it.    Mrs,  Browning. 
God  asks  no  man  whether  he  will  accept  life. 

That  Is  not  the  choice.    Yon  must  take  it ; 

the  only  clioice  is  how.     IVard  Beecher, 
U  God  asks  not  iidiat.  but  whence,  thy  work  is : 

from  the  fruit  /  He  turns  His  eye  away,  to 

prove  the  inmost  root.    Trench, 

God  assists  those  who  rise  early  in  the  mom- 
mg.    sp.  Pr. 

God  blesses  still  the  generous  thonsfat,  /  And 
still  the  fitting  word  He  speeds,  /  And  truth, 
at  His  requinng  taught,  /  He  quickens  into 
deeds.     Whittier. 

God  blesses  the  seeking,  not  the  finding. 
Ger.  Pr. 

God  builds  His  temple  in  the  heart  and  on  the 

ruins  of  churches  and  religions.    Emerson, 
10  God  conies  at  last,  when  we   think  He  Is 

farthest  oC    Pr. 
God  comes  in  distress,  and  distress  goes. 

Gael.  Pr. 
God  comes  to  see  us  without  beU.    Pr, 
God  comes  with  leaden  feet,  but  strikes  with 

iron  hands.    Pr, 
God  created  man  in  his  own  image.    Biblt, 
ttGod  deals   His  wrath  by  weight,  but   His 

mercy  without  weight.    Pr. 
God  deceiveth  thee  not     Thomas  a  Kem^is, 


God  defend  me  fitmi  the  man  of  one  book.   Pr, 
God  desireth  to  make  your  burden  light  to  you, 

for  man  hath  been  created  weak.    Koran. 
God  does  not  measure  men  by  inches.    So, 

Pr, 

God  does  not  pay  every  week,  but  He  pays  at  80 
the  end.    Dut,  Pr, 

God  does  not  require  us  to  live  on  credit ;  He 
pays  what  we  earn  as  we  earn  it,  good  or 
evu,  heaven  or  hell,  according  to  our  choice. 
C.  Mildmay, 

God  does  not  smite  with  both  hands.    Sp,  Pr, 

God  does  not  weigh  criminality  in  our  scales. 
God's  measure  is  the  heart  of  the  offender, 
a  balance  so  delicate  that  a  tear  cast  in  the 
other  side  may  make  the  weight  of  error 
kick  the  beam.    LowelL 

God  does  with  His  children  as  a  master  does 
with  his  pupils :  the  more  hopeful  they  are, 
the  more  work  He  gives  them  to  da    Plato, 

God  enters  by  a  private  door  into  every  indi-S5 

viduaL    Emerson, 
God  estimates  us  not  by  the  position  we  are 

in,  but  by  the  way  in  which  we  fill  it     T, 

Edwards, 
God  gave  thy  soul  brave  wings ;  put  not  those 

feathers  /  Into  a  bed  to  sleep  out  all  ill 

weathers.    Herbert, 

God  gives  all  things  to  industry.    Pr. 

God  gives  birds  their  food,  but  they  must  fly 
for  It    Dut.  Pr, 

God  gives  everv  bird  its  nest,  but  does  not  40 
throw  it  into  the  nest    /.  G.  Holland, 

God  gives  his  angels  charge  of  those  who 
sleep,  /  But  He  Himself  watches  with  those 
who  wake.    Harriet  E.  H.  King, 

God  gives  sleep  to  the  bad,  in  order  that  the 
good  may  be  undisturbed.    Saadi. 

God  gives  strength  to  bear  a  great  deal,  if 
we  only  strive  ourselves  to  endure.  Hans 
Andersen. 

God  gives  the  will ;  necessity  gives  the  law. 
Dan,  Pr. 

God  gives  us  love.    Something  to  love  /  He46 
lenos  us ;  but  when  love  is  grown  /  To  ripe- 
ness, that  on  which  it  throve  /  Falls  off,  and 
love  is  left  alone.     Tennyson, 

God  giveth  speech  to  all,  song  to  the  few.  Dr. 
Waiter  Smith. 

God  grant  you  fortune,  my  son,  for  knowledge 
avails  you  little.    Sp.  Pr. 

God  hands  gifts  to  some,  whispers  them  to 
others.     W.  R.  Alger. 

God  hangs  the  greatest  weights  on  the  smallest 
wires.    Bacon, 

God  has  been  pleased  to  prescribe  limits  to  His  50 
own  power,  and  to  work  out  His  ends  within 
these  limits,    Paley. 

God  has  commanded  time  to  console  the  un- 
happy.   Joubert, 

God  has  connected  the  labour  which  is  essential 
to  the  bodily  sustenance  with  the  pleasures 
which  are  healthiest  for  the  heart ;  and  while 
He  made  the  ground  stubborn,  He  made 
its  herlMMBre  fri^ant  and  its  blossoms  fair. 
Ruskin. 

God  hasdelegated  Himself  to  a  million  deputies. 
Emerson. 

God  has  given  a  prophet  to  cveiy  people  hi  its 
own  tongue.    A  rah  Pr, 
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Ood  has  given  nuts  to  some  who  have  no 
teeth.    Port  Pr. 

God  has  given  ns  wit  and  flaTonr,  and  bright- 
ness and  lauffhter,  and  perfnmes  to  enliVen 
the  days  of  man's  pilgrimage,  and  to  cliarm 
his  pained  steps  over  the  burning  mari. 
Sydney  Smith. 

God  has  Has  little  children  out  at  nurse  in 
many  a  home.    Dr.  Widter  Smith, 

God  has  lent  ns  the  earth  for  our  life ;  it  is  a 
great  entaiL    Ruskin. 

h  God  has  made  man  to  take  pleasure  in  the  use 
of  his  eyes,  wits^  and  body ;  and  the  foolish 
creature  is  continually  trying  to  lave  with- 
out lookinflT  at  anythmg,  without  thinking 
about  anytioing,  and  without  doing  anything. 
Ruskin, 

God  has  made  snnny  spots  in  the  heart ;  why 
should  we  exclude  the  light  from  them? 
HtUihMrtan, 

God  has  not  said  all  that  thou  hast  said.  GtuL 
Pr. 

God  has  sunk  souls  in  dust,  that  by  that  means 
"   they  may  burst  their  way  tlirough  errors  to 

truth,  through  faults  to  virtue,  and  through 

sufferings  to  bliss.    EtigeL 
God  hath  anointed  thee  to  free  the  oppressed 

and  crush  the  oppressor.    Bryant, 

10  God  hath  given  to  man  a  short  time  here  u]>on 
earth,  and  yet  upon  this  short  time  eternity 
depends.    Jeremy  Taylor, 

God  hath  given  you  one  face,  and  you  make 
yourselves  another :  vou  jig,  you  amble,  and 
you  lisp,  and  you  nlcicname  (jod's  creatures, 
and  make  your  wantonness  your  ignorance, 
//am.,  iii.  i. 

God  hath  many  sharp-cutting  instruments  and 
rough  files  (at  the  polishing  of  His  jewels. 
Leigh  ton, 

God  hath  yoked  to  Guilt  her  pale  tormentor, 
Misery.     Bryant, 

God  help  the  children  of  dependence !    Bums. 

16  God  help  the  poor,  for  the  rich  can  help  them- 
selves.   Sc.  Pr. 

God  help  the  rich  folk,  for  the  poor  can  beg. 

Sc.  Pr. 

God  help  the  sheep  when  the  wolf  is  judge. 

Dan.  Pr. 

God  help  the  teacher,  if  a  man  of  sensibility 
and  genius,  when  a  booby  father  presents 
him  with  his  booby  son,  and  insists  on  light- 
ing up  the  rays  ot  science  in  a  fellow's  bead 
whose  slcuU  Is  impervious  and  inaccessible 
by  any  other  way  than  a  positive  fracture 
vrith  a  cudgeL    Bums. 

God  helps  the  strongest.    Ger,  ami  Dut.  Pr, 

80  God  helps  those  who  help  themselves.    Pr. 

God  Himself  cannot  do  without  wise  men. 
L  uther, 

God  Himself  cannot  procure  good  for  the 
wicked.     Welsh  Triad. 

God  is  able  to  do  more  than  man  can  under- 
stand.    Thomas  il  Ketn^is. 

God  is  a  circle  whose  centre  is  everywhere, 
and  its  circumference  nowhere.  St,  August 
tine. 

86  God  is  a  creditor  who  has  no  bad  debts.    Ger. 

Pr. 

God  is  a  good  worlcer,  but  He  loves  to  be 
helped.     Basque  Pr. 


God  is  alpha  and  omega  in  the  great  world ; 
endeavour  to  make  Him  so  in  the  little  world. 
Qnarles. 

God  is  always  ready  to  strengthen  those  who 
strive  lawfully.     Thomas  d  Kempis. 

God  Is  a  shower  to  the  heart  burnt  up  with 
grief,  a  sun  to  the  face  deluged  with  tears. 
Jose/^h  Roux. 

God  is  a  sure  pajrmaster.     He  may  not  pay  so 
at  the  end  of  every  week  or  month  or  year, 
but  He  pays  in  the  end.    Anne  of  Austria. 

God  is  a  tabula  rasa,  on  which  nothing  more 
stands  written  than  what  thou  thyself  liast 
inscribed  thereon.    Luther. 

God  is  at  once  the  great  original  I  and  Thov. 
JeoH  Paul. 

God  is  better  served  in  resisting  a  temptation 
to  evil  than  in  many  formal  prayers.  If. 
Penn. 

God  is  goodness  Itself,  and  whatsoever  is 
good  is  of  Him.    Sir  P.  Sidney. 

God  is  glorified,  not  by  our  groans,  but  by  oorSS 
thanksgivings ;  ana  all  good  thought  and 
good  action  claim  a  natural  alliance  with 
good  cheer.    Willmott. 

God  is  great,  and  we  know  Him  not ;  neither 
can  the  number  of  His  years  be  searched 

-  out    Bible, 

God  is  great  in  what  is  the  greatest  and  the 
smallest.    Herder, 

God  is  greater  tlum  man.    Bible, 

God  is  His  own  interpreter.    Cowfer. 

God  is  in  heaven,  and  thou  upon  earth ;  there-  40 
fore  let  thy  words  be  few.    Bible. 

God  is  in  the  generation  of  the  righteous^ 

Bible. 

God  is  in  the  word  "ought'*  and  therefore  it 
outweighs  all  but  God.    Joseph  Cook. 

God  is  kind  to  fou  (drunk)  folk  and  bairns. 
.9f.  Pr. 

God  is  light    St,  John, 

God  is  love.    Si,  John,  tf 

God  is  more  d^dighted  in  adverbs  than  In 
nouns, !.«.,  not  in  what  is  done  so  much  as  how 
it  is  don«.    Heb,  Pr, 

God  is,  nay,  alone  is ;  for  with  like  emphasis 
we  cannot  say  tliat  anything  else  is.    (  «r- 

lyle. 

God  is  not  a  man,  that  He  should  lie ;  neither 
the  son  of  man,  that  he  should  repent :  hath 
He  said  it,  and  shall  He  not  do  it  ^  or  hath 
He  spoken,  and  shall  He  not  make  it  good  ? 

Bible. 

God  is  not  found  by  the  tests  that  detect  you 
an  acid  or  a  salt    Dr.  IVaiter  Smith, 

God  is  not  so  poor  in  felicities  or  so  ninrard  in  60 
His  boimty  that  He  has  not  wherewithal  to 
furnish  forth  two  worlds.     //'.  R.  Greg. 

God  is  not  to  be  known  by  marring  His  fair 
works  and  blottint^  out  the  evidence  of  His 
influences  upon  His  creatures ;  not  amidst 
the  hurry  of  crowds  and  the  crash  of  innova- 
tion, but  in  solitary  places,  and  out  of  the 
glowing  intelligences  which  He  gave  to  men 
of  old.    Ruskin. 

God  is  on  the  side  of  virtue;  for  whoever 
dreads  punishment  suffers  it,  and  whoever 
deserves  it  dreads  it.    Colton, 

God  is  patient,  because  etenu^.  Si,  Augnsiime* 
God  is  spirit.    Jesus, 
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God  made  all  the  creatures,  and  grave  them 
our  love  and  oar  fear,  /  To  give  sign  we 
and  they  are  His  chUdren<,  one  family  here. 
Browning: 

God  is  the  great  copiposer ;  men  are  only  the 
peribrmers.  Those  grand  pieces  which  are 
pLaved  on  earth  were  composed  in  heaven. 
£a7x/u:, 

God  b  the  light  which,  never  seen  itself,  makes 
an  things  visible,  and  clothes  itself  in  colours. 
Thine  eye  feels  not  its  ray,  but  thine  heart 
fieels  its  warmth,    /^an  Paul. 

God  is  the  number,  the  weight,  and  the  mea- 
sure which  makes  the  world  harmonious  and 
etemaL    Ketuuu 
S  God  b  the  perfect  poet,  /  Who  in  His  person 
acts  His  own  creations.    Bnnvninx> 

God  is  the  reason  of  those  who  have  no  reason. 

God  is  where  He  was.    Pr. 

God  is  with  every  great  reform  that  is  neces- 
sary, and  it  prospers.    Cctthe. 

God  keep  me  from  my  friends ;  from  my  enemies 
I  will  keep  myself;  //.  Pr. 
10  God  knows  I'm  no  the  thing  I  shotild  be,  /  Nor 
am  I  ev'n  the  thing  I  could  be ;  /  But  twenty 
times  I  rather  womd  be  /  An  atheist  dean,  / 
Than  under  Gospel  colours  hid  be,  /  Just  fcr 
a  screen.    Bum*. 

God  Kongo  er  bedre  end  gammel  Lov— A  good 
king  is  better  than  an  old  law.     Dan.  Pr. 

God  loveth  a  cheerful  giver.    St.  Paul, 

God  made  him,  and  therefore  let  him  pass  for 
a  man.    Mer.  ofVeu.^  L  3. 

God  made  man  to  go  by  motives,  and  he  will 
not  go  without  them,  any  more  than  a  boat 
without  steam  or  a  balloon  without  gas. 
Ward  Btecher. 
IS  God  made  man  upright,  but  they  have  sought 
out  many  inventions.    BibU. 

God  made  me  one  man;  love  makes  me  no 
more  /  Till  labour  come,  and  make  my  weak- 
ness score.    Herbert. 

God  made  the  country ;  man  made  the  town. 
Cattfper. 

God  made  the  flowers  to  beautify  /  The  earth 
and  cheer  man's  careful  mood ;  /  And  he  is 
happiest  who  hath  power  /  To  gather  wis- 
dom from  a  flower,  /  And  wake  his  heart  in 
every  hour  /  To  pleasant  gratitude.  H-'onis- 
vH>rth. 

God  made  us,  and  we  admire  ourselves.    Sp. 
Pr. 
SO  God  manifests  Himself  to  men  in  all  wise, 
good,  hmnble,  generous,  great,  andmagnani- 
moas  souls.    Lavater. 

God  may  consent,  but  only  for  a  time.  Emer- 
son. 

God  moves  in  a  mysterious  wav  /  His  wonders 
to  perform ;  /  He  plants  His  footsteps  in  the 
bea,  /  And  rides  upon  the  storm.    Cowper. 

God  must  needs  laugh  outright,  could  such  a 
thing  be,  to  see  rlis  wondrous  manikins 
here  below.  Hugo  von  Trimbergy  quoted  by 
CariyU. 

God  narrows  Himself  to  come  near  man,  and 
man  narrows   himself  to  come  near  God. 
£i/. 
25  God  never  forsakes  His  own.    Pr. 

Ood  never  imposes  a  duty  witiiont  giving  the 
time  to  do  it    Ruskin, 


God  never  made  His  work  for  man  to  mend. 
Dtyden. 

God  never  meant  that  man  should  scale  the 
heavens  /  By  strides  of  human  wisdom  .  .  . 
He  commands  us  in  His  Word  /  To  seek 
Him  rather  where  His  mercy  shines.  Cowfer. 

God  never  pardons ;  the  laws  of  the  universe 
are  irrevocable.  God  always  pardons ;  sense 
of  condemnation  is  but  another  word  for 
penitence,  and  penitence  is  already  new 
life.     iVrn.  Smith, 

God  never  sends  mouths  but  He  sends  meat.  90 
Dan.  Pr, 

God  never  shuts  one  door  but  He  opens  another. 

frisk  Pr, 
God  offers  to  every  man  his  choice  between 

trutii  and  repose.    Emerson. 

God  often  visits  us,  but  most  of  the  time  we 

are  not  at  home.    Joseph  Koux. 
God  only  opened  His  hand  to  give  flight  to  a 

thougnt  that  He  had  held  imprisoned  from 

eternity.    /.  G.  Holland. 
God  pardons  like  a  mother,  who  kisses  the  35 

offence  Into  everlasting  forgetfulnesa.  Ward 

Beecher. 
God  permits,  but  not  for  ever.    Pr. 
God  said,  Let  there  be  light ;  and  there  was 

light.    Bible. 
God  save  the  fools,  and  don't  let  them  run 

out;  for^  without  them,  wise  men  couldn't 

get  a  livmg.    A  mer.  Pr. 
God  save  the  mark,    x  Hen.  /K,  i.  3. 
God  send  us   some  siller,  for   they're   little  40 

thought  o'  that  want  it.    Sc.  Pr. 
God  send  you  mair  sense  and  me  mair  siller. 

Sc.  Pr. 
God  sendeth  and  giveth  both  mouth  and  the 

meat.     'J'usser. 
God  sends  meat  and  the  devil  sends  cooks. 

//.  Pr. 
God  sends  nothing  but  what  can  be  borne. 

//.  Pr, 
God  should  be  the  object  of  all  our  desires,  46 

the  end  of  all  our  actions,  the  principle  of  all 

our  affections,  and  the  governing  power  of 

our  whole  souls.    Massilion, 
God.  sir,  he  gart  kings  ken  that  there  was  a 

lith  in  their  neck.    Bosnve It s  father  of  Crom- 

well. 
God  stays  long,  but  strikes  at  last    Pr. 
Godtaketh  an  account  of  all  things.    Koran. 
God  tempers  the  wind  to  the   shorn   lamb. 

Stemt. 
God  the  first  garden  made,  and  the  first  city  50 

Cain.    Co7vley. 
God,  through  the  voice  of  Nature,  calls  the 

mass  of  men  to  be  happy ;  He  calls  a  few 

among  them  to  the  grander  task  of  being 

severely  but  serenely  sad.     IV .  R.  Greg. 
God  trusts  every  one  with  the  care  of  his  own 

souL    Sc.  Pr, 
God  will  accept  your  first  attempt,  not  as  a 

perfect  worls,  but  as  a  beginnmg.     Hard 

Beecher. 
God  will  not  make  Himself  manifest  to  cowards. 

Ktne7Son. 
God  will  punish  him  who  sees  and  him  who  is  55 

seen.    Eastern  saying. 
God,  when  He  makes  the  prophet,  does  not 

unmake  the  man.    ZAxke. 
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God  works  in  moments.    Fr.  Pr. 

God  writes  tlie  gospel  not  in  the  Bible  alone, 
bnt  on  trees  and  flowers,  and  clouds  and 
stars.    Lutlur. 

God's  commandments  are  the  iron  door  into 
Himself.  To  keep  them  is  to  have  it  opened, 
and  Has  fpreat  heart  of  love  revealed.  S,  }V, 
Duffitld, 

God's  creatnre  is  one.  He  makes  man,  not 
men.  His  true  creature  is  unitary  and 
infinite,  revealing  himself  indeed  in  every 
finite  form,  but  compromised  by  none.  Henry 
Jamts, 

6  God's  free  merer  streameth  /  Over  all  the 
world,  /  And  His  banner  gleameth,  /  Every- 
where unfurled.    //<nv. 

God's  goodness  is  the  measure  of  His  provi« 
dence.    Aforr, 

God's  help  is  nearer  than  the  door.  Irish 
Fr. 

God's  hi  His  heaven :  /  All's  right  with  the 
world  i    BrowMtHg. 

God's  justice,  tardy  though  it  prove  per- 
chance, /  Rests  never  on  the  track  tiU  it 
reach  /  Delinquency.    Browning. 

10  God's  men  are  better  than  the  devil's  men,  and 
they  ought  to  act  as  though  they  thought 
they  were.     Ward  Btecher. 

God's  mill  grinds  slow  but  sure.  George 
Herbert. 

God's  mills  grind  slow,  but  they  grind  woe. 
Eastern  saying. 

God's  providence  is  on  the  side  of  clear  heads. 
Ward  Betxher. 

God's  sovereignty  is  not  in  His  right  hand  or 
His  hitellect,  but  His  love.     Ward  Beechir. 

16  Gods  water  over  Gods  akker  laten  loopen— 
Let  God's  waters  run  over  God's  fields.  Dut. 
Pr. 

God'A  way  of  making  worlds  Is  to  make  them 
make  themselves.    Prof.  Drummond. 

Godfrey  sent  the  thief  that  stole  the  cash 
away,  /  And  punished  him  that  put  it  in  Ids 
way.    Pope. 

"Godlike  men  love  lightning:"  godless  men 
love  it  not ;  shri^  murder  when  thev  see  it, 
shutting  theu:  eyes,  and  hastily  putting  on 
smokedspectacles.    Carly/e. 

Godliness  is  profitable  unto  aU  things,  having 
promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  of  that 
which  is  to  come.    St.  Paul. 

M  Godliness  with  contentment  is  great  gain.  St, 
Paul. 

Godly  souls  have  often  interdicted  the  gratifi- 
cations of  the  flesh  in  order  to  help  their 
spirits  in  the  Godward  direction.  John 
Puls/ord. 

Godt  Haandvcrk  har  en  gylden  Grand— A 
good  handicraft  rests  on  a  golden  foundation. 
Dan,  Pr. 

Goed  verloren,  niet  verloren ;  moed  verloren, 
veel  verloren ;  eer  verloren,  meer  verloren ; 
xiel  verloren,  al  verloren — Money  lo«t,  nothing 
lost ;  courage  lost,  much  lost ;  honour  lost,  more 
lost ;  soul  lost,  all  lost.     Dut.  Pr. 

Goethe's  devil  is  a  cultivated  personage  and 
acquainted  with  the  modern  sciences ;  sneers 
at  witchcraft  and  the  black  art  even  while 
employing  them,  and  doubts  most  things, 
nay,  half  disbelieves  even  his  own  existence. 
Cewfyle. 


Going  by  railroad  I  do  not  consider  as  travd*  tS 
ling  at  all;  it  is  merely  *' being  sent"  to  a 
place,  and  very  little  dinerent  from  becoming 
a  parceL    Ruskin. 

Going  to  ruin  is  silent  work.    GaeL  Fr, 

Gold  and  diamonds  are  not  riches.    Ftukiu. 

Gold  beheert  de  wereld—Gold  rules  the  world 
Dut.  Pr. 

Gold  does  not  satisfy  love ;  it  most  be  paid  in 
its  own  coin.    Afnu.  Deluzy. 

Gold,  father  of  flatterers,  of  pain  and  care  SO 
besfot,  /  A  fear  it  is  to  have  thee,  and  a 
pain  to  have  thee  not.    Pailadas. 

Gold  ^tters  most  when  virtue  shines  no  more. 
YouHg. 

Gold  has  wings  which  carry  eveiywheie  ex- 
cept to  heaven.    Rus.  Pr. 

Gold  is  a  wonderful  clearer  of  the  understand- 
ing; it  dissipates  every  doubt  and  scruple 
in  an  instant,  accommodates  itself  to  the 
meanest  capacities,  silences  the  loud  and 
clamorous,  and  brings  over  the  most  ob- 
stinate and  inflexible.    Addison, 

Gold  is  Csesar'a  treasure,  man  is  God's ;  thy 
mid  hath  Caesar's  image,  and  thou  hast 
Dod's.    QuarUs. 

Gold  is  the  fool's  curtain,  which  hides  all  his » 

defects  firom  the  world.    Feltham, 
Gold  is  the  sovereign  of  all  sovereigns.    Fr. 

Gold  is  tried  in  the  filre,  firiendship  in  need. 

Dan,  Pr. 
Gold  liegt  tief  im  Berge,  aber  Koth  am  Wege 

— Gold  lies  dee^  in  the  mountain,  but  dirt  on 

the  highway.     Ger.  Pr. 

Gold,  like  the  sun,  which  melts  wax  and 
hardens  day,  expands  great  souls  and  con> 
tracts  bad  hearts.    RivaroL 

Gold  that  is  put  to  use  more  gold  begets.  iO 

Sh. 
Gold  thou  may'st  safely  touch ;  but  if  it  stick  / 

Unto  thy  hiands,  it  woundeth  to  the  quick. 

HerbeH. 

Gold,  worse  poison  to  men's  souls,  /  Doing  more 
murder  in  this  loathsome  world,  /  Than  these 
poor  compounds  that  thou  may'st  not  selL 

Gold's  worth  is  goM.    //.  Pr. 

Golden  chains  are  heavy,  and  love  is  bestl 
Dr.  Walter  Smith. 

Golden  lads  and  girls  all  must,  /  As  cUmney-IS 
sweepers,  come  to  dust    Cymb.^  iv.  2. 

Gone  for  ever  is  virtue,  once  so  prevalent  In 
the  state,  when  men  deem  a  mischievous 
citisen  worse  than  its  bitterest  enemy,  and 
punish  him  with  severer  penalties.    Cic. 

Gone  is  gone ;  no  Jew  will  lend  upon  it.  Ger. 
Pr. 

Good  actions  done  in  secret  are  the  most 
worthy  of  honour.    Pascal. 

Good  actions  give  strength  to  ourselves  and 
inspire  good  actions  in  others.    .S*.  Smiles. 

Good  advice  can  be  given,  a  good  name  cannot  SO 
be  given.     /  urk.  Pr. 

Good  advice  /  Is  beyond  all  price.    Pr, 

Good  advice  may  be  communicated,  but  not 
good  manners.     Turk.  Pr„ 

Good  ale  needs  no  wisp  (of  hay  for  advertue- 

roentX    *^c.  Pr. 
Good,«nd  bad  men  are  less  so  than  they  \ 

CoTtridge. 
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Good  aad  evil  are  names  that  signify  our 
appetites  and  aversions.    HM*s. 

Good  and  evil  will  grow  vp  in  tlib  world  to- 
getlier;  and  they  who  complain  in  peace 
of  the  insolence  of  the  populace  must  re- 
memher  that  their  insolence  in  peace  is 
bravery  in  war.    Johnson, 

Good  and  quickly  seldom  meet.    Pr. 

Good  as  is  discoursei  sQence  is  better,  and 
shames  it.    Etmersoiu 

I  Good  bees  never  turn  drones.    Pr, 
Good  books,  like  good  friends,  are  few  and 
chosen,  the  more  select  the  more  enjoyable. 
A,  B.  AkotL 

Good  bread  needs  bakmg.    Pr,  in  GoetMt. 
Good-breeding  carries  along  with  it  a  dignity 

that  is  respected  by  the  most  petulant. 

Ckeattrfieid, 

Good-breedfaig  differs,  if  at  all,  from  high- 
breeding,  only  as  it  gracefolly  remembers 
tile  rights  of  others,  rather  than  gracefully 
insists  on  its  own.  Carlyle. 
IP  Good-breeding'  b  benevolence  in  trifles,  or  the 
preference  of  others  to  ourselves  in  tne  little 
dally  occurrences  of  Ufe.    Chatham, 

Good-breeding  is  surface  Christianity.  Holmes, 

Good-breeding  is  the  result  of  much  good 
sense,  some  good  nature,  and  a  little  self- 
denial  for  the  sake  of  others.    Chesterfield. 

Good-breeding  shows  itself  most  where  to  an 
ordinary  eye  it  appears  least.    Addison, 

Good-bye,  proud  world  I  I'm  going  home; 
Thou  art  not  my  friend,  and  fm  not  thine. 

UGood  company  and  good  discourse  are  the 
very  sinews  of  virtue.    I  took  Walton, 

Good  company  upon  the  road  is  the  shortest 
cut,    Pr, 

Good  counsel  b  no  better  than  bad  counsel, 
if  it  b  not  taken  hi  time    Dan,  Pr, 

Good  counsel  rejected  returns  to  enrich  the 
giver's  bosom.    Goldsmith, 

Good  counseb  observed  are  chains  to  grace. 

FuUer, 

W  Good  counsel  tendered  to  foob  rather  provokes 
than  satisfies  them.  A  draught  of  milk  to 
serpents  only  increases  their  venom.  Hito- 
fadesa. 

Good  counsel  without  good  fortune  b  a  wind- 
mill without  wind.    Ger.  Pr. 

Good  counsellors  lack  no  clients.  Meas./or 
iieas.^  L  a. 

Good  courage  breaks  ill-luck.    Pr. 

Good  deeds  in  thb  life  are  coab  raked  up  In 

embers  to  make  a  fire  next  day.     Sir  T, 

Overbury, 
MGood  discourse  sinks  difiierences  and  seeks 

agreements.    A.  B,  Alcott, 
Good  digestion  wait  on  i^petite,  /  And  health 

on  botn.    Mach,^  iii.  4. 
Good  example  alwajrs  brings  forth  good  fruits. 

•S".  Smiles. 

Good  example  b  half  a  sermon.    Ger,  Pr. 
Good  fortune  b  the  oflbpring  of  our  endeavours, 

altiiengh  there  be  nothing  sweeter  than  ease. 

Niio/adesa. 

M  Good  gear  goes  ha  sma'  book  (bulkX    Sc,  Pr. 

Good-bnmonr  and  generosity  carry  the  day 
with  the  popniar  heart  all  the  world  over. 
Alex.  Smith, 


Good-humour  may  be  said  to  be  one  of  the 
verv  best  articles  of  dress  one  can  wear  in 
society.     Thackeray, 

Good  hunters  track  closely.    Dut,  Pr, 

Good  husbandry  b  good  divinity.    Pr. 

Good  b  a  good  doctor,  but  Bad  b  sometimes  85 
better.    EmersoH, 

Good  b  best  when  soonest  wromrht,  /  Linger- 
ing Ul>ours  come  to  nought.    SoutkwelL 

Good  b  good,  but  better  carrieth  it.    Pr. 

Good  b  never  a  something  into  which  a  man 
can  be  borne,  but  always  a  sometUng  born 
of  the  man,  wlikh  lie  nimself  carries,  and 
which  does  not  carry  him.    Ed. 

Good  b  not  got  without  grief.    Gael,  Pr, 

Good  b  the  deUy  that  makes  sure.     Port,^ 
Pr. 

Good  judges  are  as  rare  as  good  authors.  St, 
Evremond, 

Good  laws  often  proceed  from  bad  manners. 
Pr, 

Good  leading  makes  good  following.  Dut, 
Pr. 

Good  luck  comes  by  cuffing.    Pr. 

Good  luck  b  the  wilUng  handmaid  of  upright,  46 
energetic  character,  and  conscientious  ob« 
servance  of  duty.    LcweU. 

Good  luck  lies  in  odd  numbers.    Merry  IVives, 

V.  I. 

Good  management  b  better  than  a  good  in- 
come.   Port.  Pr. 

Good  manners  are  made  up  of  petty  sacrifices. 
Ernerson. 

Good  manners  are  part  of  good  morals. 
Whately. 

Good  manners  give  integrity  a  bleese,  /  When  60 
native  virtues  join  the  arts  to  please.    A  llan 
Rasnsay, 

Good  manners  is  the  art  of  making  those 
people  easy  with  whom  we  converse.  Who- 
ever makes  the  fewest  persons  uneasy  b  the 
best  bred  in  the  company.    Swift. 

Good  marimi  are  the  germs  of  all  excellence. 

Joubert, 

Good  men  are  the  stars,  the  planets  of  the 
ages  wherein  they  Uve,  and  illustrate  the 
times.     Ben  Jonson, 

Good  mind,  good  find.    Pr. 

Good  name  in  man  and  woman,  dear  my  lord,  /  66 
Is  the  immedbte  jewel  of  their  soub ;  /  Wlio 
steab  my  purse,  steab  trash :  'tb  something, 
nothing ;  /  Twas  mine.  *tb  his,  and  has  been 
slave  to  thousands ;  /  But  he  that  filches  from 
me  my  good  name,  /  Robs  me  of  tliat  which 
not  ennches  him,  /  And  makes  me  poor  in- 
deed.   Othello^  iii.  a. 

Good-nature  and  good  sense  are  usually  com- 
panions.   Pope. 

Good-nature  aJad  good  sense  must  ever  join ;  / 
To  err  b  human,  to  forgive  divine.    Pope. 

Good-nature  b  more  agreeable  in  conversa- 
tion than  wit,  and  gives  a  certain  air  to  the 
countenance  which  b  more  alnUable  than 
beauty.    Addison. 

Good-nature  b  stronger  than  tomahawks. 
Emerson. 

Good-nature  b  the  beauty  of  the  mind,  and,  60 
like  personal  beauty,  wins  almost  without 
anything  ebe.    Hateway, 
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Good-iMliire  is  the  very  air  of  a  food  miiwL 
the  sign  of  a  lars^  and  eenerouB  soul,  and 
the  peculiar  soil  m  which  virtue  flourishes. 

Good-nigfatjrood-uieht ;  parting  is  such  sweet 

sorrow  /  That  I  wul  say  good-night  til!  it  he 

to-OMWrow.    Ramu  atulJuL,  xi.  a. 
Good  pastures  make  fat  sheep.    As  You  Like 

liy  iu.  3. 
Good,  people  l&re  far  apart.    G«r*  Pr. 
5   Good  poetry  is  always  personificatkm,  and 

heightens  eveir  species  of  force  hy  giving 

it  sTnuman  volioon.    Enterum, 
Good  poets  are  the  inspbvd  interpreters  of 

the  gods.    Plaity. 

Good  Qualities  are  the  substantial  riches  of 
the  mind,  but  it  is  good-breeding  tl&at  sets 
them  off  to  advantage.    Locke. 

Good  reasons  must  of  force  give  plaon  to 
better.   JuL  Cat.^  iv.  3. 

Good  right  needs  good  help.    Dut,  Pr, 

10  Good-sense  and  good-nature  are  never  separ- 
ated, though  the  ignorant  world  lias  thooght 
otherwise.    Dtyden. 

Good-sense,  which  onlv  is  the  gift  of  Ueeiveo,  / 
And  though  no  science,  fairly  worth  the 
seven.    P<^, 

Good  riiepherd,  tell  this  jrouth  what  *tis  to 
love.  ...  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  sighs*  and 
tears.  .  .  .  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  nuth  and 
service.  .  .  .  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  fantasy,  / 
All  made  of  passion,  and  all  made  of  wishes ;/ 
All  adoration,  duty,  and  observance;  /  Ail 
humbleness,  all  patience,  and  impatience ;  / 
All  purity,  all  trial,  all  observance.  Ae  Vou 
Like  It^  V.  a. 

Good  sword  has  often  been  in  poor  scabbard. 
Gael.  Pr. 

Good  take  heed  /  Doth  surely  speed.    Pr. 
15  Good  taste  cannot  supply  the  place  of  genius 

in  literature,  for  the  oest  proof  of  taste, 

when  there  is  no  genius,  would  be  not  to 

write  at  all    Mme.  de  StaiL 
Good  taste  comes  more  from  the  judgment 

than  from  the  mind.    La  Roche. 

Good  taste  is  the  flower  of  good  sense.  A. 
Poinceioi. 

Good  taste  is  the  mo<testy  of  the  mind ;  that 
is  why  it  cannot  be  either  imitated  or  ac- 
quired.    Mmc.  Girardin. 

Good  the  more  /  Communicated  more  abundant 
grows.    Mitton. 

80  Good  things  take  time.    DuL  Pr. 

Good  thoughts  are  no  better  than  good  dreasas 
unless  they  be  executed.    Emerson. 

Good  to  begin  welL  but  better  to  end  weU. 
Pr. 

Good  to  the  heels  the  well-worn  slipper  feels  / 
When  the  tired  player  shuffles  off  the 
buskin ;  /  A  page  of  Hood  may  do  a  fellow 
good  /  After  a  scolding  from  Carlyle  or 
Kuskin.    Lowell. 

Good  unexpected,  evil  unforeseen,  /  Appear 
by  turns,  as  fortune  shifts  the  scene ;  /  Some 
rais'd  aloft,  come  tumbling  down  amain  / 
And  iall  so  hard,  they  bound  and  rise  again. 
Lord  Lansdowne. 

M  Good  were  makes  a  quick  marlKet    Pr. 

Good-will  is  evezythin^  in  morals,  but  nothing 
in  art ;  in  art,  capability  alone  is  anything: 
Scke'^penketmers 


Good-wiU,  like  a  rood  name,  is  got  hy  iiinaj> 

actions  and  lost  oy  onew   Jfff^rtf* 
Good  wine  ia  a  good  fisouliar  createce^  if  it  be 

well  use<L    Othello^  ii  3. 

Good  wine  ie  its  own  recommendatkMU  DuLPr. 

Good  wine  needs  no  brandy.    Amer,  Pr.  tO 

Good  wine  needs  no  busl^  f.«.,  advertisemenu 
Pr. 

Good  women  gnnhre  each  other  nothing,  save 
only  clothes,  huso jmds,  and  flax.    Jeasi  PatU^ 

Good  words  and  no  deeds.    Pr. 

Good  words  cool  more  than  cold  water.    Pr, 

Good  words  cost  nothing  and  arewarth  much.  If 

Pr. 

Good  words  do  more  than  hard  speeches ;  as 
the  sunbeams,  without  any  noise,  will  make 
the  traveller  cast  off  liis  cloak,  which  all  the 
blustering  winds  could  not  do,  but  only  make 
him  bind  tt  closer  to  him.    Leighton. 

Good  works  will  never  save  you,  but  yoikwill 
never  be  saved  without  them.    Pr, 

Good  writing  and  brilliant  discoorse  era  per- 
petual allegories.    Emerson, 

Goodman  Fact  is  allowed  by  everybody  to  be 
a  plain-spoken  person,  and  a  man  of  very 
few  worcfs ;  tropes  and  figures  are  his  aver- 
sion.    Addison, 

Goodness  and  being  in  the  gods  are  one ;  /  He  40 
who  imputes  ill  to  them  makes  them  nona* 
EuriJ^ides. 

Goodness  consists  not  in  the  outward  thinga 
we  do,  but  in  the  inward  thing  we  are. 
Cka^m, 

Goodness  is  beauty  in  its  best  estate.  Metr' 
lozve. 

Goodness  is  everywhere,  and  is  everywhere 
to  be  found,  if  we  will  only  look  for  it.  P, 
Desjardins. 

Gorgons,  and  hsrdras,  and  chinueras  dire. 
Milton. 

Gossipiiv  and  Ijring  go  hand  in  hand.    Pr,        tf 

Gossip  is  a  sort  of  smoke  that  comes  from  the 
dirty  tobacco-pipes  of  those  who  difihse  it ; 
it  proves  nothing  but  the  bad  taste  of  the 
smoker.    Gtorg*  Eliot. 

Gott  hilft  nur  dann,  wenn  Menschen  nicht 
mehr  helfen— God  comes  to  our  Iielp  only  wiien 
there  Ls  no  more  help  for  us  in  man.    SckilUr, 

Gott  ist  ehi  unaussprechlicher  SeofiMr,  in 
Grunde  der  Seele  gelegen— God  is  an  uautter^ 
able  nigh  planted  in  the  depth  of  the  sottL  Jean 
Paul, 

Gott  bt  eine  leere  Tafd.  auf  der  /  Nlchta 
waiter  steht,  als  was  ou  selbst  /  Darsnf 
geschrieben--<God  is  a  blank  tablet  on  which 
nothing  further  is  inscribed  than  what  thou  hast 
thyself  written  thereupon.    Luther, 

Gott  ist  nuLchiger  nnd  weiser  als  wir ;  daramSO 
macht  er  mit  uns  nw?h  ■^U««f»  GafailsDo^ 
God  is  miehtier  and  wi^er  than  we ;   therefore 
he  does  with  us  according  to  his  good  pleasure. 
Goethe. 

Gott  ist  ttbenll,  aussnr  wo  er  niiimt  Stali- 
halter  hat — God  is  everywhere  exGq»t  where 
his  vicar  is.    Ger.  Pr, 

GottlobI  wir  haben  das  Original— Ged  be 
praised,  we  have  still  the  originaL    LestsMg, 

Gott  macht  gesund,  und  der  Doktor  kriegt; 
das  Geld— God  cures  u»,  and  the  doctor  ttU 
the  fee.    Ger,  Pr, 
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Gott  nit  «ii»-.God  with  na.    G^r.  I 

Gott  flrtnt  ihr  im  Henen  socken  uad  iadea— 
Ye  iDuat  seek  and  find  God  in  the  heart.    J  tan  I 
p0uU 
Gott  tchof  Jft  aos   Erden  dea   Rittor  vnd  ' 
Knecht  /  Em  hoher  Sum  adelt  aoch  niatires 
Geschlecht— God  created  out  of  the  day  the 
loiight  and  his  squire.    A  higher  aeaae  ennobles 
cvea  a  humUe  race.    BUrger, 

Gctt-tmakener  Menach — A  god-intoxicated  man. 
NevaJis,  of  Spinota, 

%  Gott  vMliast  den  Mutig«a  nimmer— Ood  never 
forsakes  the  stout  of  heart.     Kffmer. 

GMern  kamt  man  nidrt  Tere^ttan ;  /  Sch5n 
isf  s,  ihn«n  sleich  au  aelor^-We  cannot  recom- 
{wtKse  the  gods ;  beautiful  it  is  to  be  like  them. 
ScJulUr. 

Gottes  Prennd,  der  Pfafien  Peliid— God's  friend, 
priest's  foe.    Gtr.  Pr, 

Gottas  bt  der  Orient,  /  Gottee  iat  der  Occi- 
dent, /  Nord-  tind  Stidliches  GeNinde  /  Rnht 
im  Priede  seiner  Haade-;-God's  is  the  east, 
God's  b  the  west ;  north  region  and  aoath  rests 
m  the  pea(»  of  his  hands.    Gottkt, 

Gottes  IffiUe  jgeht  laagtatn,  aber  sie  mahlt 
Ma— God's  mm  goes  dow,  but  it  grinds  fine. 
Ger.  Pr. 

lOOettikhe  ApaChae  nnd  thierisclie  Indlfferens 
werden  nnr  zu  oft  verwechselt— Divine  in- 
diflr«£rence  and  brutish  ibdifierence  are  too  often 
confounded.    FeucktersUbttu 

Gostte  k  gontCa— Drop  by  drop.    Fr. 

Govern  the  lips  as  they  were  palace^oors, 
the  Un^  within;  /  Tranqoil  and  fair  and 
coorteeos  be  aH  words  winch  firoili  that  pre- 
sence win.    Sir  Ed-ioin  A  moid, 

Govenuttent  and  co-operation  are  in  all  things 
tile  law9  of  life ;  anarchy  and  competltfon, 
the  laws  of  death.    Rvskin. 

Govermnent  arrogates  to  itself  that  it  alone 
forms  men.  .  .  .  Everybody  knows  that 
Gomiunent  never  began  anything.  It  is 
the  whole  world  that  thinks  and  governs. 
Wendell  PkiUips. 

U  Government  b^an  in  tvranny  and  force,  in 
the  fendafism  of  the  soldier  and  Ifie  bigotry 
of  the  priest ;  and  the  ideas  of  justice  and 
hanuaiiy  have  been  fighting  their  way  like 
a  thundenrtonn  against  the  organised  selfish- 
ness of  hiunan  nature.     Wendell  Pkimps. 

Goveranwnt  has  been  a  fossil ;  it  should  be  a 

plant.    Emerson, 

Gevemment  is  a  contrivance  of  homan-mtodom 
to  provide  for  human  wants*    Burke, 

Govmmient  is  a  necessary  evil,  Uke  otiier  go- 
carts  and  crotches.  Our  need  of  it  sluMirs 
exactly  how  far  we  are  still  children.  All 
govennng  over-much  kiUa  the  self  help  and 
eaargy  of  the  governed.    Wendell  Pfumps. 

Government  is  a  tmst,  and  the  officers  of  the 
government  are  trustees ;  and  both  the  trust 
and  tiie  trustees  are  created  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people.  H.  Clay, 
MHsovemineBt  H  the  mateet  combination  of 
forces  known  to  muBan  society.  It  can 
coaunand  more  nun  and  raise  more  monev 
than  any  and  all  other  agencies  combined. 
D,  Z7.  PukU 

Government  must  always  be  a  step  ahead  of 
t^  popolar  movement  {Bwwegmni^  C^tmt 
Arntm, 


Government  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and 
for  the  people,  snail  not  perish  from  the 
earth.     AdroAatH  Lincoln, 

Government  of  the  will  is  better  than  increase 

of  knowlectv*^    Pf- 
Govemaient  should  direct  poor  nmn  what  to 

do.    Emergen. 

Governments  exist  only  for  the  good  of  theM 
people.     Meueeulety. 

Governments  exist  to  protect  tiie  rights  of 
minorities.    Wendell  Phillips, 

Governments  have  their  origin  in  the  moral 
identity  of  men.    Emerson. 

Gowd  (gold)  gets  in  at  ilka  (every)  gate  except 
heaven.    Sc.  Pr. 

Gowd  is  gude  onlj  in  the  hand  o'  virtue. 
Sc  Pr, 

Goza  til  de  tn  poco,  mientras  btisca  mas  el  80 
loco—  Enjoy  your  little  while  the  fool  is  in  search 
of  more.    Sp.  Pr. 

Grace  abused  bring's  forth  the  foulest  deeds,  / 
As  richest  sott  the  most  luxuriant  weeds. 
Cowper, 

Grace  has  been  defined  the  outward  expres- 
sion of  the  inward  harmony  of  the  soul. 
Hazlitt. 

Grace  m  women  has  more  effect  than  beauty. 
Haslitt. 

Grace  is  a  Ught  superior  to  Nature,  wluch 
should  direct  and  preside  over  it.  Tkomas 
A  Kempis. 

(^race  is  a  plant,  where'er  it  grows  /  Of  pure  80 
and   heavenly  root;  /  But   fairest   in   the 
youngest  shows,  /  And  yields  the  sweetest 
fruit.     Coxvper. 

Grace  is  in  garments,  in  movements,  and  man- 
ners; beauty  in  the  nude  and  in  forms. 
Jouberi. 

Grace  is  more  beautifol  than  beauty.     Emer^ 

son. 
Qrajce  is  the  beauty  of  form  under  the  influ* 

ence  of  freedom.    Schiller, 
Grace  is  the  propHcr  relation  of  the  acting 

person  to  the  action.     WiHchelmann, 

Grace  is  to  the  body  what  good  sense  is  to  the  40 
mind.     La  Roche. 

Grace  pays  its  respects  to  true  intrinsic  worth, 
not  to  the  mere  signs  and  trappings  of  it, 
which  often  only  show  where  it  ought  to  be, 
not  where  it  really  is.     Thomas  A  Kempis. 

Grace  was  in  all  her  steps,  heav'n  in  her  eye,  / 
In  every  gesture  dig^ty  and  love.    Milton, 

Gracefulness  cannot  subsist  without  ease. 
Rousseau. 

Gradatim— Step  by  step  ;  by  degrees. 

Gradn  dlverso,  via  una— -By  different  steps  but  tf 
the  same  way. 

Gradns  ad  Pamaaacmi — A  help  to  the  composi- 
tion of  classic  poetry. 

Grmcia  capta  ferum  victorem  oepit,  et  artes  / 
Intulit  agresti  Latic — Greece,  conquered  her* 
seir  in  turn  conquered  her  uncivilised  conqueror, 
and  imporiwl  her  arts  into  rusticated  Latium. 
Har. 

Gram,  loijttitur ;  Dia.  vera  docet ;  Rhe.  verba 
colorat ;  Mu.  canit ;  Ar.  numerat :  Geo.  pon* 
do-at^  Ae.  dooet  astm— Grammar  speaks; 
dialectics  teaches  us  truth ;  rhetoric  gives  oolour- 
ing  to  our  speedi ;  mostc  sings ;  arithmetic 
reckons ;  geometry  measures ;  astronomy  teaches 
us  the  stars. 
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Gnunmar  knows  how  to  lord  it  over  Uflgs,  and 
with  high  hand  make  them  obey.    Moiiire, 

Grammaticos  Rhetor  Geometres  Pictor  Alip- 
tea  /  Aoffor  Schosnobates  Medicos  Maffns— 
omnia  norit— Graramarian,  rhetorician,  eeome- 
tridan,  oainter,  anointer,  augur,  tignt-rope 
dancer,  tMisrsidan,  magician — ^he  knowi  eveiy- 
thing*    Jffo. 

Grain  of  glory  mizt  with  humbleness  /Cures 
both  a  terer  and  lethaxgicness.    Herheri, 

Grand  besoin  a  de  fol  qui  de  sol-m^me  le  fait— 
H«  has  great  need  of  a  fool  who  makes  himself 
one.    Fr,  Pr. 
5  Grand  Men  ne  Tient  i»as  en  pen  d'heores— Great 

wealth  is  not  gotten  in  a  few  hours.    Fr, 

Grande  pamre — Full  dress.    Fr. 

Grandescunt  aucta  labore— They  grow  with  in- 
crease of  toiL    M, 

Grandeur  and  beantr  are  so  very  opposite, 
that  yon  often  dimmish  the  one  as  jrou  in- 
crease the  other.    Shenstone. 

Grandeur  has  a  heavy  tax  to  pay.  A  lex.  Smith, 

10  Grand  parleur,  grand  menteur— Great  talker, 
great  liar.     Fr.  Fr, 

'    Grand  Tenteur,  petit  faiseur— Great  boaster, 
little  doer.    Fr.  Pr. 

Grant  but  memory  to  os,  and  we  can  lose 
nothing  by  death.     WTtittfer, 

Granted  the  ship  comes  into  harbonr  with 
shrouds  and  tadkle  damaged;  the  pilot  is 
blameworthy :  he  has  not  been  all-wise  and 
all-powerful ;  bnt  to  know  how  blameworthy, 
tell  ns  first  whether  his  voyage  has  been 
round  the  globe  or  only  to  Ramsgate  and  the 
Isle  of  Dogs.    CarlyU. 

Gran  rictoria  es  la  que  sin  sangre  se  alcanxa— 
Great  is  the  victory  that  is  gained  without  blood- 
shed.   Sp.  Pr, 
16  Grasp  all,  lose  alL    Pr. 

Grass  grows  not  on  the  highway.    Pr, 

Grata  naturam  yincit — Grace  overcomes  Nature. 

Grata  soperveniet  quae  non  sperabitur  bora— 
The  hour  of  happiness  will  come  the  more  wel- 
come when  it  is  not  expected.    Her, 

GratisB  eacpectativaB    Expected  benefits. 

80  Gratia  gratiam  parit — Kindness  produces  kind- 
ness.   Pr. 

Gratia,  Musa,  tibl.  Nam  tn  solatia  praebes ;  / 
Tn  curae  reguies,  tu  medicina  man — ^Thanks 
to  thee,  my  Muse.  For  thou  dost  afford  me  com- 
fort ;  thou  art  a  rest  from  my  cares,  a  cure  for  my 
woes.    Ovid. 

Gratia  placendi— The  satisfaction  of  pleasing. 

Gratia  pro  rebus  merito  debetur  inemtis  — 
Thanks  are  justlv  due  for  things  we  have  not 
to  pay  for.     Ovid, 

Gratior  et  pnlchro  veniens  in  corpore  virtna— 
Even  virtue  appears  more  lovely  when  enshrined 
in  a  beautiful  form.     Virg, 

86  Gratia—For  nothing. 

Gratis  anhHans,  multa  agendo  nihil  agens— 
Out  of  breath  for  nothing,  making  much  ado 
about  nothing.    Pkted, 

Gratis  asseritur— It  is  asserted  but  not  proved. 

Gratitnde  is  a  duty  which  ought  to  be  paid, 
but  which  none  have   a  right  to  expect. 

Gratitude  is  a  keen  sense  of  fiavours  to  come. 
TalleyrtuuL 

80  Gratitnde  is  a  species  of  justice.   JohMsan, 


Gratitude  is  memory  of  the  heart.  (?) 
Gratitnde  is  never  conferred  but  where  there 
have  been  previous  endeavours  to  excite 
it ;  we  consider  it  as  a  debt,  and  our  spirits 
wear  a  load  till  we  have  dischargea  the 
obligation.    Goldsmith. 

Gratitude  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  virtues. 
Theodore  Parker. 

Gratitude  is  the  fairest  blossom  which  springs 

firom  the  soul;  and  the  heart  of  man  knoweth 

none  more  fragrant    H.  Baitou, 
Gratitude  is  the  least  of  virtues,  ingratitnde  8S 

the  worst  of  vices.    Pr. 
Gratitade  is  with  most  people  only  a  strong 

desire  for  greater  benefite   to  come.     La 

Roche, 
Gratitude  once  refused  can  never  after  be 

recovered.    Goldsmith. 
Gratitude  wliich  consists  in  ^ood  wishes  may 

be  said  to  be  dead,  as  faith  without  good 

works  is  dead.    Cervantes, 
Gratis  dictum — Said  to  no  purpose ;  irrdevant  to 

the  question  at  issue. 
Gratum  hominem  semper  benefidnm  delectat  ;40 

ingratum  semel— A  kindness  is  alwavs  delight- 

ful  to  a  grateful  man ;  to  an  ungrateful,  only  at 

the  time  of  its  receipt.    Sen, 

Gran'  Haare  sind  KJrchhofsbltimett— Giay  hain 
are  churchyard  flowers.     Ger.  Pr. 

Gran,  tourer  Preimd,  ist  alle  Theorie,  /  Und 
grun  des  Lebens  goldner  Baum— Gray,  dear 
friend,  is  all  theory,  and  green  life's  golden  tree. 
Goethe. 

Grave  nihil  est  homini  quod  fert  necessitas— 
No  burden  is  really  heavy  to  a  man  which  neces- 
sity lays  on  him. 

Grave  panpertas  malom  est.  et  intolerabite, 
quae  magnum  domat  populnm — I1ie  poverty 
which  oppresses  a  great  people  is  a  grievous  and 
intoleiaole  evil. 

Grave  pondus  iUum  magna  nobilitas  premit — 16 
His  exalted  rank  weighs  heavy  on  him  as  a 
grievous  burden.    Seti^ 

Grave  senectus  est  hominibns  pondus — Old  age 
is  a  heavy  burden  to  man. 

Graves,  the  dashes  in  the  pimctnation  of  onr 
lives.    .S.  W.  DuffUld. 

Grave  viras  /  Munditiaepepulere — More  elegant 
manners  expelled  this  onlensive  style.    Nor* 

Graviora  quaedam  simt  remedia  pericnlis— 
Some  remedies  are  worse  tlian  the  disease. 
Pub,  Syr, 

Gravis  Ira  regnm  semper— The  anger  of  kings  60 
is  always  heavy.    Sen. 

Gravissimnm  est  imperinm  consnetndinis  — 
The  empire  of  custom  is  most  mighty.  Pnh, 
Syr, 

Gravity  b  a  mjrsterions  carriage  of  the  body, 
invented  to  cover  the  defects  of  the  mind. 
La  Roche, 

Gravity  is  a  taught  trick  to  gain  credit  of  the 
world  for  more  sense  and  knowledge  than 
a  man  is  worth.    Steme, 

Gravity  Is  only  the  bark  of  wisdom,  bnt  It 
preserves  it.    Confucius, 

Gravity  Is  the  ballast  of  the  sonl,  which  keeps  66 
the  mind  steady.    Fuller, 

Gravity  is  the  best  cloak  for  sin  in  all  conntries. 
Fielding, 

Gravity  is  the  inieparaMa  companioa  of  pride. 
Goldsmith,  . 
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Gnvity  is  twin  brother  to  stupidity.    Bavee. 

Gnvxty,  witli  all  its  oretensionsjwas  no  better, 
but  often  worse,  than  what  a  French  wit  had 
looff  ago  defined  it,  Tiz.,  a  mysterioos  car- 
riaire  of  the  body  to  cover  the  defects  of  the 
mind.    Stenu. 

Gray  liairs  seem  to  my  fancy  like  the  ligrht  of 
a  soft  moon,  silTerinc:  over  the  evemng  of 
life.    JtanPaul, 

Gray  is  aJl  theory,  and  green  the  while  is  the 
golden  tree  of  life.    Goethe. 

i  Gratiano  speaks  an  infinite  deal  of  nothing. . . . 
His  reasons  are  as  two  grains  of  ii^ieat  hid 
hi  two  bushels  of  chaff  *  you  will  seek  aU  day 
ere  you  find  them ;  and  when  you  have  them, 
th^  are.  not  worth  the  search.  Mer,  of 
Ven.y  L  1, 

Great  actions  crown  themselves  with  lasting 
bajrs  ;/Who  wen  deserves  needs  not  another^ 
praise.    Heath, 

Great  acts  grow  out  of  great  occasions,  and 
great  occasions  spring  from  great  principles, 
workiiu:  changes  in  society  and  tearing  it 
up  by  Vbm  roots.    Hasliti, 

Great  ambition  is  the  passion  of  a  great  char- 
acter. He  who  is  endowed  with  It  may  per- 
form very  good  or  very  bad  actions ;  all  de- 
pends upon  the  principles  which  direct  him. 
Xa^oleoM. 

Great  art  dwells  hi  all  that  b  beautiful ;  but 
fidse  art  omits  or  changes  all  that  is  ugly. 
Great  art  accepts  Nature  as  she  is,  but 
<Srects  the  ejres  and  thoughts  to  what  is 
most  perfect  in  her ;  false  art  saves  itself 
the  trouble  of  direction  by  removing  or  alter- 
ing whatever  is  objectionable.    Ruskin. 

10  Great  attention  to  what  is  said  and  sweetness 
of  speech,  a  great  degree  of  kindness  and 
the  appearance  of  awe,  are  always  tokens 
of  a  man's  attachment.    Hitopadesa, 

Great  barkers  9^^  nae  biters.    Sc,  Pr. 

Great  boast,  small  roast.    Pr, 

Great  books  are  written  for  Christianity  much 
oftener  than  great  deeds  are  done  for  it. 
H.  Mann. 

Great  causes  are  never  tried  on  their  merits ; 
but  the  cause  is  reduced  to  particulars  to 
suit  tiie  sise  of  the  partisans,  and  the  con- 
tention is  ever  hottest  on  minor  matters. 
EmersoHm 

U  Great  countries  are  those  that  produce  great 
men.    DisnuH. 

Great  cowardice  is  hidden  by  a  bluster  of 
daring.    Lucan, 

Great  cry  but  little  wool,  as  the  devil  said 
when  he  shear'd  his  hogs.    Pr. 

Great  deeds  cannot  die  \  /  They  with  the  sun 
and  moon  renew  their  light*  /  For  ever  bless- 
ing those  that  look  on  them.     Tennyson. 

Great  deeds  immortal  are— they  cannot  die,  / 
Unscathed  by  envious  blight  or  withering 
frost,  /  They  live,  and  bud,  and  bloom ;  and 
men  partake  /  Still  of  their  freshness,  and 
are  strong  thereby.  Aytoun, 
SO  Great  dejection  often  follows  great  enthusiasm. 
JoMepk  RoHX. 

Great  edifices,  like  great  mountains,  are  the 
work  of  ages.    Victor  Hugo. 

Great  endowments  often  announce  themselves 
m  youth  in  the  form  of  singularity  and  awk- 
Goethe. 


Great,  ever  fruitful :  profitable  for  reproof,  for 
encouragement,  tor  building  up  in  manful 

Surposes  and  works,  are  the  words  of  those 
lat  in  their  day  were  men.    Carfyie. 
Great  evils  one  triumphs  over  bravely,  but 
the  little  eat  away  one's  heart    Mr*.  Car- 
lyU, 

Great  fleas  have  little  fleas  /  Upon  their  badcs  M 
to  bite  'em ;  /  And  little  fleas  have  lesser 
fleas,  /  And  so  ad  infinitum.    LoivelL 

Great  folks  have  five  hundred  friends  because 
they  have  no  occasion  for  them.    Goldsmith. 

Great  fools  have  great  bells.    Dut,  Pr. 

Great  genial  power  consists  in  being  alto- 
gether receptive.    Emerson. 

Great  geniuses  have  always  the  shortest 
biographies.    Emerson. 

Great  gifts  are  for  great  men.    Pr.  80 

Great  God,  I  had  rather  be  /  A  Pagan  sudded 
in  some  creed  outworn ;  /  So  mignt  I,  stand- 
ing on  this  pleasant  lea,  /  Have  glimpses 
that  would  make  me  less  forlorn.  fVords- 
worth. 

Great  grief  makes  those  sacred  upon  whom  its 
hanais  laid.  Joy  may  elevate,  ambition 
glorify,  but  sorrow  alone  can  consecrate. 
H.  Greeley. 

Great  gri«b  medicine  the  less.  Cymbeline, 
iv.  2. 

Great  haste  makes  great  waste.  Ben, 
Franklin. 

Great  honours   are  great  burdens;  but  on  SO 
whom  /  They're  cast  with  envy,  he  doth  bear 
two  loads.    Benjonson. 

Great  joy  is  only  earned  by  great  exertion. 
Goethe. 

Great  Is  he  who  enjoys  his  earthenware  as  if 
it  were  plate,  and  not  less  great  the  man  to 
whom  all  his  plate  is  no  more  than  earthen- 
Sen, 


Great  is  not  great  to  the  greater.     Sir  /*. 

Sidney. 

Great  is  self-denial!  Life  goes  aU  to  ravels 
and  tatters  where  that  enters  not.    Carlyle. 

Great  is  song  used  to  great  ends.    Tennyson.   40 

Great  is  the  soul,  and  plain.  It  is  no  fiatterer. 
it  is  no  follower ;  it  never  appeals  from  itseU. 
Emerson. 

Great  is  the  strength  of  an  individual  soul 
true  to  its  high  trust ;  mighty  is  it.  even  to 
the  redemption  of  a  world.    Mrs.  Child. 

Great  is  truth,  and  mighty  above  aU  things. 

Apocrypha, 

Great  is  wisdom ;  infinite  is  the  value  of  wis- 
dom. It  cannot  be  exaggerated ;  it  is  the 
highest  achievement  of  man.    Cariyle. 

Great  joy,  especially  after  a  sudden  change  40 
and  revolution  of  drcumstances,  is  apt  to  be 
silent,  and  dwells  rather  in  the  heart  than  on 
the  tongue.    Fielding. 

Great  knowledge,  if  it  be  without  vanity,  is 
the  most  severe  bridle  of  the  tongue.  Jeremy 
Taylor, 

Great  lies  are  as  great  as  great  truths,  and 
prevail  constantly  and  day  after  day. 
Thackeray, 

Great  lords  have  great  hands,  but  they  do 
not  reach  to  heaven.    Dan.  Pr. 

Great  Mammon  I— greatest  god  below  the 
sky*    SPense*; 
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Great  men  are  always  of  a  natnre  origliiaUy 

melancholy.    Aritt, 
Great  men  are  amoagf  the  best  gifts  which 

God  beetows  upon  a  people.    G.  S.  Hillard, 

Great  men  are  like  eag-les,  and  boild  their 
nest  on  some  lofty  solitude.    Scko^ernkMier. 

Great  men  are  more  disttnsniished  by  range 
and  extent  than  by  originality.    Emtrson. 

6   Great  men  are  never  sufficiently  known  but  in 
struggles.    Burke. 
Great  men  are  not  always  wise.    Bible. 

Great  men  are  rarely  isolated  mountain- 
peaks;  the^  are  the  summits  of  ranges. 
7*.  }V,  Higgtns0m, 

Great  men  are  sincere.    Emerstm. 

Great  men  are  the  fire-pHlars  hi  this  dark 
pilgrimage  of  mankind;  they  stand  as 
heavenly  signs,  ever-livii^  witnesses  of 
what  has  been,  prophetic  tokeos  of  what 
may  still  be»  the  revealed,  embodied  possi- 
bilities of  human  nature.  CarlyU. 
10  Great  Men  are  the  inspired  (speaking  and 
acting)  Texts  of  that  Divine  Book  of  Revela- 
tions, whereof  a  Chapter  is  completed  from 
epoch  to  epoch,  and  by  some  named  History. 
CarijfU. 

Great  men  are  the  modellers,  patterns,  and 
in  a  wide  sense  creators,  of  whatsoever  the 
general  mass  of  men  contrived  to  do  and 
attain.    Cariyie. 

Great  men  are  the  true  men,  the  men  in  whom 
Nature  has  succeeded.    AmicL 

Great  men  are  they  who  see  that  spiritual 
is  stronger  than  any  material  force,  that 
thoughts  rule  the  world.    Emtrson, 

Great  men  do  not  content  us.  It  is  their  soli- 
tude, not  their  force,  that  makes  them  con- 
spicuous.   Emerson. 

16  Great  men  do  not  play  stasre  tricks  with  the 
doctrines  of  life  and  death ;  only  little  men 
do  that    Ruskin, 

Great  men  essay  enterprises  because  they 
think  them  great,  ana  fools  because  they 
think  them  easy.     Vauvenarg-ues. 

Great  men  get  more  by  obliging  inferiors  than 
by  disdaining  them.    South. 

Great  men,  n^Kt  nations  have  ever  been  per- 
ceivers  of  the  terror  of  life,  and  have  manned 
themselves  to  face  it.    Emterson, 

Great  men  have  their  parasites.  Sydney  Smith, 

M  Great  men  lose  somewhat  of  their  greatness  by 
being  near  us;  ordinary  men  gain  much. 
Lattdor. 

Great  men  may  jest  with  sadnts ;  'tis  wit  in 
them,  /  But  in  the  less,  foul  profanation. 
Mem*,  for  Meeu.y  ii.  a. 

Great  men  need  to  be  lifted  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  whole  world,  in  order  to  conceive  their 
great  ideas  or  perform  their  great  deeds ;  that 
Is,  there  must  be  an  atmosphere  of  greatness 
round  about  them.  A  hero  cannot  oe  a  hero 
unless  in  a  heroic  world.    Hawthonu, 

Great  men  not  only  know  their  business,  but 
they  usually  know  that  they  know  it,  and 
are  not  waj  right  in  their  main  opinions, 
but  they  usually  know  that  they  are  r^t  in 
them.    Ruskin. 

Great  men  eft  die  by  vile  Becooiana.  a  Nen^ 
I'/.f  iv.  1. 

85  Great  men  often  re|oice  at  crosses  of  fortune, 
just  as  brave  soldiers  do  at  wars.    Sen, 


Great  men  or  men  of  great  gifts  yon  will 
eaiily  find,   but  symmetrical  asen  never. 

cjnet'Wit, 

Great  mei^  said  Themiatodes,  are  like  the 
oaks,  under  the  branches  of  which  men  are 
happy  in  finding  a  reftu^e  in  the  time  of 
storm  and  rain:  but  when  they  have  to 
pass  a  sunny  day  under  them,  they  take 
pleasure  in  cutting  the  bark  and  breaking 
the  branches.    Goethe. 

Great  men  should  drink  with  harness  on  their 

throats.     Tim,  of  Athens^  i.  2. 

Great  men  should  think  of  opportunity,  and 
not  of  time.  Time  is  the  eaccuse  of  feeble 
and  pujEsled  spirits.    Disreuii. 

Great  men  stand  Hke  solitary  towers  In  the  SO 
city  of  God,  and  secret  passages  running 
deep  beneath  esteraal  Mature  give  their 
thoughts  intercourse  with  higher  intelli- 
gences, which  strengthens  and  couMiles 
them,  and  of  which  the  labourers  on  the  anr- 
face  do  not  even  dream.    Longfellow. 

Great  men,  though  £ar  above  us,  are  felt  to  be 
our  brothers ;  and  their  elevation  shows  us 
what  vast  possibilities  ere  wrapped  up  in 
our  common  humanity.  They  beckon  us  up 
the  gleaming  bni^ts  to  whose  sunwuts  they 
have  climbed.  Ineir  deeds  are  the  woof  of 
this  world's  history.     Moses  Narvfy. 

Great  men  too  often  have  greater  faults  thaa 
Uttle  men  can  find  room  for.    Landor. 

Great  men  will  always  pay  deference  to 
greater.    Lemdcr, 

Great  minds  erect  their  never-failing  trophies 
on  the  firm  base  of  mercy.    Mastinger. 

Great  minds  had  rather  deserve  cootempor- SI 
aneous  apt^use  without  obtaining  it,  uan 
obtain  without  deserving  it.    Colitm. 

Great  minds,  like  Heaven,  are  pleased  in 
doing  good,  /  Though  the  ungrateful  sub- 
jects of  their  favours  /  Are  barren  in  return. 
Rowe. 

Great  minds  seek  to  labour  for  eternity.  All 
other  men  are  captivated  by  immediate  ad- 
vantages ;  great  minds  are  excited  by  the 
prospect  of  distant  good.    Sekiller, 

Great  names  stand  not  alone  lor  great  deeds ; 
they  stand  also  for  great  virtues,  and,  doing 
them  worship,  we  elevate  onrselvce.  H. 
Giles, 

Great  part  of  human  soffiBring  has  Its  root  in 
the  nature  of  man,  and  not  in  that  of  his 
institutions.    Lotoell, 

Great  passions  are  incurable  diseases;  theiO 
very  remedies  make  them  worse.    Goethe, 

Great  patriots  must  be  men  of  great  esodlence ; 
this  alone  can  secure  to  them  lasting  admira* 
tion.    H.  Giles. 

Great  people  and  champions  are  special  gifts 
of  God,  whom  He  gives  and  preserves ;  they 
do  their  work  and  achieve  great  actions,  not 
with  vain  imaginations  or  cold  and  sleepy 
cogitations,  but  by  motion  of  God.    Luther. 

Great  pleasures  are  much  less  freqocat  tiiaa 
great  pains.    Hume. 

Great  poets  are  no  sudden  prodigies,  bet  alow 
results.    Lowell. 

Great  poets  try  to  describe  what  all  men  see  4f 

and  to  express  what  all  men  feel ;  if  they 
I     cannot  describe  it,  they  let  it  alone.    Rmskin. 

'  Great  profits,  great  risks.    Chmese  Pr, 
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Gnat  results  cannot  be  acUered  at  once; 
and  we  must  be  satisfied  to  adrance  in  life 
as  we  walk,  step  bj  step.    5*.  Smiies. 

Great  revidatioas,  whatever  nMiy  be  their 
canses,  are  not  ligtitly  commenced,  and 
are  not  concluded  with  precipitation.    Dis- 


Great  seals  are  ahrajrs  royally  snbmissiTe, 
reverent  to  iHiat  is  over  them ;  only  small, 
wean  seals  are  otherwise.    CarlyU. 

Great  souls  are  not  cast  down  by  advereity. 
Pt, 

\  Great  souls  are  not  those  which  have  less 
passion  and  more  virtue  tiaan  comnen  souls, 
but  only  those  which  have  greater  designs. 
LaRocJu. 

Great  souls  attract  sorrows  as  moontains  do 
stonns.  Bat  the  thnader-doods  break  upon 
them,  and  they  thus  iorm  a  shelter  for  the 
plains  around.    J  tan  Paul, 

Great  souls   care  only  far  what  is  great. 

Great  souls  endnre  in  sBence.    Schiller, 
Great  seals  forgive  not  injuries  till  time  has 
put  their  enemies  withia  thehr  power,  that 
they  may  show  forgiveness  Is  tlieir  own. 
Ihydex. 

10  Great  spirits  and  great  business  do  keep  out 
this  weak  passion  Oove).    Bacon. 

Great  talents  are  rare,  and  they  rarely  recog- 
nise themselTes.    Gcethe, 

Great  taleats  have  some  admirers,  but  few 
meads.    Nuhuhr. 

Great  talkera  are  Ifire  leaky  pitchers,  eTery> 
thing  runs  out  of  them.    Pr. 

Great  talkera  are  little  doers.    Pr. 
15  Great  thieves  hang  little  ones.    Cer, 

Great  things  are  done  when  men  and  moun- 
tains meet ;  /  These  are  not  done  by  jostling 
in  the  street     Wnu  Blake^ 

Great  things  through  greatest  hasards  are 
achiev'd,  /And  then  they  shine.    Beaumont, 

Great  thoughts  and  a  pure  heart  are  the 
things  we  should  beg  for  ourselves  from 
God.  Goethe. 
Great  thoughts  come  from  the  iieart.  Vauven- 
argues* 
M  Great  thoughts,  great  feelings  come  to  them,  / 
Lake  instmcts,  unawares.    M,  Milne*. 

Great  thoughts  reduced  to  practice  become 
great  acts.    Hazldt, 

Great  towns  are  Imt  a  large  sort  of  prison  to 
tlie  soul,  Uke  cages  to  oirds  or  pounds  to 
beasts.    Lharrvn. 

Gceat  wamth  at  firet  is  the  certain  ruin  of 
erery  great  achievement  Doth  not  water, 
although  ever  so  cool,  moisten  tlie  earth? 
Hiia^adeea. 

Great  warriors,  like  great  earthqpMkes,  are 
prindnally  remembered  for  the  mischief  they 
nave  done.    Bovee, 
tS  Great  weakh,  great  care.    Duf,  Pr. 

Great  wtts  are  sure  to  madness  near  aflled,  / 
And  tMn  partitions  do  their  bounds  dtv4de. 
Dryiien. 

Greet  wite  to  madness  nesiiy  are  alBed ;  /  Both 
serve  to  make  our  poverty  our  pride.    Rmtt- 


beloos:  to  history  and  to  self- 
sacrifice.    Leigh  Hunt, 


Great  works  are  performed,  not  by  strengtA^ 
but  by  perseverance.    Jokfuon, 

Great  writers  and  orators  are  commonly  eceno*  SO 
mists  in  the  use  of  words.     Whipple. 

Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a 
man  lay  down  liis  life  for  his  friends.    Jesus. 

Greater  than  man,  less  than  woman.  Essex^ 
of  Quern  EUtabeth. 

Grei^est  scandal  waits  on  greatest  state. 
Shakespeare. 

Greatly  to  find  quarrel  in  a  straw,  /  When 
honour's  at  the  stake.    Ham.^  iv.  4. 

Greatness  and  goodness  are  not  meaas,  IratSS 
ends.    Coleridge, 

Greatness  appeals  to  tlie  future.    Emerton, 

Greatness,  as  we  daily  see  it,  is  unsociable. 

Landor, 

Greatness  can  only  be  rightly  estimated  when 
minuteness  is  justly  reverenced.  Greatness 
is  the  ag^egation  of  minuteness ;  nor  can 
its  sublimity  be  felt  truthfully  by  any  mind 
unaccustomed  to  the  affectionate  watching 
of  what  is  least    Ruskin, 

Greatness  doth  not  approach  him  who  is  for 
ever  looking  down.    Miiopadesa. 

Greatness  envy  not ;  for  thou  mak'st  thereby  /  40 
Thyself  the  worse,   and  so  the   distance 
greater.    Herbert, 

Greatness,  in  any  period  and  under  aqy  cir- 
cumstances, has  always  been  rare.  It  is 
of  elemental  birth,  and  is  independent  aUke 
of  its  tame  and  its  circumstances,  W, 
Winter. 

Greatness  is  a  spiritual  condition  worthy  to 
excite  love,  interest,  and  admiration;  and 
the  outward  proof  of  greatness  is  that  we 
excite  love,  interest,  aaid  admiration.  Mat. 
thew  Arnold. 

Greatness  is  Its  own  torment    Theodore  Parker. 

Greatness  is  like  a  laced  coat  from  Monmouth 
Street,  which  fortune  lends  us  for  a  day  to 
wear,  to-morrow  puts  it  on  another's  back. 
I' i elding. 

Greatness  is  not  a  teachable  nor  galnable46 
thing,  but  the  expression  of  the  mud  of  a 
God-made  man :  teach^  or  preach,  or  labour 
as  you  will,  evertastmg  difference  is  set 
between  <Mie  man's  capacity  and  another's ; 
and  this  God-given  supremacy  is  the  price- 
less thing,  always  just  as  rare  in  the  world 
at  one  time  as  anoUier.  .  .  .  And  nearly  the 
best  thing  that  men  can  generally  do  is  to 
set  themselves,  not  to  tlie  attainment,  but 
the  discovery  of  this :  learning  to  kaow 
gold,  when  we  see  it,  from  iron^lanee,  and 
diamond  from  flint-sand,  being  tor  most  of 
us  a  more  profitable  employment  than  try- 
ing to  make  diamonds  or  our  own  diarcoaL 
Ruskin. 

Greatness  is  nothing  unless  it  be  lasting. 
Napoleon. 

Greatness  lies  not  in  being  strong,  but  in 
the  right  using  of  strength.  He  is  greatest 
whose  strength  carries  up  the  most  hearts 
by  the  attraction  of  his  own.     Ward  Beecher. 

Greatness  may  be  present  in  lives  whose  rai^e 
I     is  very  small.    Phil.  Brooks. 

Greataiess  of  mind  Is  not  shown  by  admitting 
small  things,  but  by  making  small  thli^ 
great  under  its  Influence.  He  who  can  take 
no  faiterest  hi  what  is  smaU  will  take  false 
interest  in  what  is  great    Ruskin, 
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Greatness,  once  end  tot  ever,  has  done  with 
opinion.    Emerson, 

Greatness,  once  fallen  out  with  fortune,  /  Mast 
fall  out  with  men  too ;  what  the  declined 
is,  /  He  shall  as  soon  read  in  the  eyes  of 
others  /  As  feel  in  his  own  falL  Troil.  and 
Cress,  f  iii.  3. 

Greatness  stands  upon  a  precipice:  and  if 
prosperity  canj  a  man  never  so  little  be- 
yond his  poise,  ft  overbears  and  dashes  liim 
to  pieces.    Cotton, 

Greatness,  thou  flr&udy  torment  of  our  souls,  / 
The  wise  man's  fetter  and  the  ragre  of  fools. 
Oiway. 
6  Greatness,  with  private  men  /  Esteem'd  a 
blessing,  is  to  me  a  curse ;  /  And  we,  whom 
from  our  high  births  they  conclude  /  The 
only  free  men,  are  the  only  slaves :  /  Happy 
tlie  golden  mean.    Massinger, 

Greediness  bursts  the  bag.    Pr. 

Greedy  folk  hae  lang  airms.    Sc.  Pr. 

Greedy  misers  rail  at  sordid  misers.  Hel- 
veiius. 

Greek  architecture  is  the  flowering  of  geo- 
metry.   Emerson. 

10  Greek  art,  and  all  other  art,  Is  fine  when  it 
makes  a  man's  face  as  like  a  man's  face  as  it 
can.     Ruskin. 

Greif  nicht  leicht  in  ein  Wespennest,  Doch 
wenn  du  greifst,  so  stehe  fest  — Attack  not 
thoughtlessly  a  wasp's  nest,  but  if  you  do,  stand 
fast.     M.  Claudius. 

Greife  schnell  sum  Augenblicke,  nur  die 
Gegenwart  ist  dein-^uickly  seize  the  moment : 
only  the  present  is  thine.     Kdmer. 

Grex  totus  in  agris  /  Unius  scabie  cadit— The 
entire  flock  in  the  fields  dies  of  the  disease  intro- 
duced by  one.    Juz: 

Grex  venalium— A  venal  pack.    Sueton, 
16  Grey   hairs   are   wisdom— if  you   hold  your 
tongue ;  /  Speak—and  they  are  but  hairs,  as 
in  the  young.    Philo. 

Grief  best  is   pleased  with  griefs  society. 

Shakespeare. 
Grief  boundeth  where  it  falls,  /  Not  with  an 

empty  hollowness,  but  weight.  Rich.  II.,  i.  2. 

Grief  divided  is  made  lighter.    Pr. 

Grief  fills  the  room  up  of  my  absent  child,  / 
Lies  in  his  bed,  walks  up  and  down  with 
me ;  /  Puts  on  his  pretty  look,  repeats  his 
words,  /  Remembers  me  of  all  his  gracious 

Earts,  /  StuflGs  out  his  vacant  garments  with 
is  form:  Then  have  I  reason  to  be  fond 
of  gried    Kingjohny  iiL  4. 

SO  Grief  finds  some  ease  by  him  that  like  doth 
bear.     Spenser. 

Grief  hallows  hearts,  even  while  it  ages  heads. 
Bailey. 

Grief  has  its  time.    Johnson. 

Grief  knits  two  hearts  in  closer  bonds  than 
happiness  ever  can,  and  common  sufferings 
are  far  stronger  links  than  common  joys. 
Lamartine. 

Grief  is  a  species  of  idleness,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  attention  to  the  present,  preserves 
us  from  being  lacerated  and  devoured  by 
sorrow  for  the  past.    Dr.  Johnson. 

S5  Grief  is  a  stOne  that  bears  one  down,  but  two 
bear  it  UghUy.     // '.  Hauff. 

Grief  is  only  the  memory  of  widowed  affection. 
James  Martinean. 


Grief  is  proud  and  makes  his  owner  stoat. 

King  John^  iii  x. 

Grief  is  so  far  from  retrieving  a  loss  that  it 
makes  it  greater;  but  the  way  to  leseea 
it  b  by  a  comparison  with  otliers'  losses. 
Wycherley. 

Grief  is  the  a^g^onv  of  an  instant ;  the  indul- 
gence of  grief  the  blunder  of  a  life. 


Dis- 


raeli. 


Grief  is  the  culture  of  the  soul;  it  is  the  true  SO 
fertiliser.     Mme.  de  Girardin. 

Grie£^  like  a  tree,  has  tears  for  its  fruit. 
Philemon. 

Grief  makes  one  hour  ten.    Rnh,  II.,  \.  3. 

Grief  or  misfortune  seems  to  be  indispensable 

to  the  development  of  intelligence,  energy, 

and  virtue.    Feetron. 

Grief  sharpens  the  understanding  and  streng- 
thens the  soul,  whereas  jov  sddom  troubles 
itself  about  the  former,  and  makes  the  latter 
either  effeminate  or  frivolous.    F.  Schubert. 

Grief  should  be  /  Like  joy,  majestic,  equable,  SS 
sedate,   /  Conforming,    cleansing,   rahdag, 
making  free.    A  ubrey  de  Vere  itheyounger\ 

Grief  should  be  the  instructor  of  the  wise:  / 
Sorrow  is  knowledge :  they  who  know  tne 
most  /  Must  mourn  the  deepest  o'er  the 
latal  truth,  /  The  Tree  of  Knowledge  is  not 
that  of  Life.    Byron. 

Grief  still  treads  upon  the  heels  of  Pleasure. 

Congreve. 

Grief,  wliich  disposes  gentle  natures  to  re- 
tirement, to  inaction,  and  to  meditation, 
only  makes  restless  spirits  more  restless. 
Macaulay. 

Griefs  assured  are  felt  before  they  come. 
Dryden. 

Grim-visaged  war  hath  smooth'd  his  wrinkled  40 
frx>nt ...  He  capers  nimblv  in  a  lady's  cham- 
ber, /  To  the  lascivious  pleasing  of  a  lute. 
Rich,  III.,  i.  1. 

Grind  the  faces  of  the  poor.    Bible. 

Gross  and  vulgar  minds  will  always  pay  a 
higher  respect  to  wealth  than  to  talent ;  for 
wealth,  although  it  is  a  far  less  e£ficient  - 
source  of  power  than  talent,  happens  to  be 
£ur  more  intelligible.    Cotton, 

Gross  Diligenx  imd  kletn  Consdenr  macht 
reich— Great  industry  and  little  conscience  make 
one  rich.    Ger,  Pr. 

Gross  ist,  wer  Peinde  tapfer  iiberwand;  / 
Doch  grosser  ist,  wer  sie  ^ewonnen— Great 
is  he  who  has  bravely  vanc^uished  his  enemies, 
but  greater  is  he  who  has  gained  them.    Seume. 

Gross  kann  man  sich  im  Glnck,  erhaben  nuriS 
im  Ungliick  aeigen — One  may  show  himsdf 
great  in  good  fortune,  but  exalted  only  in  bad. 
Schiller.  (?) 

Gross  und  leer,  wie  das  Headelberger  Pass- 
Big  and  empty,  like  the  Heidelberg  tun.  Ger.  Pr. 

Grosse  Leidenschaften  sind  Krankheiten  ohne 
Hoffiiimg ;  was  sie  heilen  konnte.  macht  sie 
erst  recnt  gefahrlich— Great  passions  are  in- 
curable diseases ;  what  might  heal  them  is  pre- 
cisely that  which  makes  them  so  dangerous. 
Goethe. 

Grosse  Seelen  dulden  still— Great  souls  endure 
in  silence.     Schiller. 

Grosser  Herren  Leute  lassen  sich  was  bedun- 
ken— Great  people's  servants  think  themselves  of 
no  small  consequence.     Ger,  Pr, 
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GnMlge  not  another  what  you  canna  g^t  jour- 
leT.    Sc.  Pr, 

Cndge  not  one  against  another.    Si,  James, 
GnanUIo  ben,  sruardalo  tutto  /  L*nom  aensa 
daaarqnanto  ebmtto— Watch  him  well,  watch 
him  closely  ;  the  man  without  money,  how  worth- 
kssbetsf   lUPr. 

Gunlati  da  aceto  di  Tin  dolce— Beware  of  the 
linear  of  sweet  wine.    //.  Pr, 

f  Goardati  da  cU  non  ha  che  perdere    Beware  of 
him  who  has  nothing  to  lose.     //.  Pr, 

Gnardati  dall'  orraaioiie,  e  ti  gvarderii  /  Dio 
da  peccati — Keep  yourself  from  opportunities^ 
sod  God  will  keep  you  from  nns.    //.  Pr, 

Guards  fimua  ontward  harms  are  sent ;  /  Ills 
from  within  thy  reason  miut  prerent. 
Drydtn, 

\     Goard  well  thy  tfaoiurht;  /  Our  thoughts  are 
heard  in  heaven.     Young, 

Gade  advice  is  ne'er  out  o'  season.    .51c.  Pr, 

ttGude  bairns  are  eith  to  lear,  i.e.,  easy  to  teach. 
Sc.Pr, 

Code  breedinflT  and  siller  mak'  our  sons  gentle- 
oien.    Sc.  Pr, 

Code  daes  (dothes)  open  a'  doors.    Sc.  Pr, 

Gade  folk  are  scarce,  tak'  care  o'  ane.  Sc, 
Pr. 

Gade  foresight  furthers  the  wark.    Sc,  Pr, 

U  Gade  wares  mak'  a  quick  market.    Sc  Pr, 

Gods  Raadkammer  har  ingen  Nogle  — To 
God's  ooudl-chamber  we  have  no  key.  Dan. 
Pr, 

G«enille»  si  Ton  veut ;  ma  gnenille  m'est  chire 
—Call  it  a  rag,  if  you  please ;  my  rag  is  dear  to 
me.    Moliire. 

Gaerra  al  cuchiUo— War  to  the  knife.    S^, 

Gnerra  comindata,  inferno  scatinato— War  be* 
gun,  hell  let  loose.    //.  Pr, 

HGoerre  k  mort— War  to  the  death.    Fr, 

Goerre  JL  entrance — War  of  extermination ;  war 

to  the  uttermost.     Fr. 
Goerre  anz  rhateauT,  paix  auac  chaumlires  I 

—War  to  the  castlesi  peace  to  the  cottages! 

Fr, 
Goesaing  is  missing  (the  pointX    Dut,  Pr, 
Guilt  is  a  q>iiitual  Rubicon.    Jatu  Porter, 

MGoilt  is  ever  at  a  loss,  and  confusion  waits 
upon  it    Congrofc, 

Guilt  Is  the  source  of  sorrow :  'tis  the  fiend,  / 
Th'  avenf:ing  fiend  tliat  follows  ua  behind  / 
With  wlitpe  and  stings.    Rcwe, 

Guilt,  though  it  may  attain  temporal  splen- 
dour, can  never  confer  real  happiness. 
ScoU. 

Guiltiness  will  speak,  though  tongues  were 
out  of  use.    Othello^  V.  X. 

Guilty  consciences  make  men  cowards.    Van- 

hntgk, 

W  Gunpowder  is  the  emblem  of  politic  revenge, 
for  it  biteth  first  and  barketh  afterwards ; 
the  bullet  being  at  the  mark  before  the 
mrise  Is  heard,  so  that  it  maketh  a  noise  not 
by  way  of  warning,  but  of  tritmiph.    Fuller. 

Gunpowder  makes  all  men  alike  tall . . .  Here- 
bv  at  last  is  the  GoKath  powerless  and  the 
David  resistless;  savage  animalism  is  no- 
thing, inventive  spiritualism  Is  all.    CarlyU. 

Gustatos  est  sensus  ex  omnibus  mazime 
vduptarius — The  sense  of  taste  is  the  most 
exquisite  of  all.    Cic. 


Gut  Gewissen  Ist  ein  sanftes  Ruhekissen— A 
good  consdence  is  a  soft  pillow.     Ger.  Pr. 

Gut  verloren,  etwas  verloren ;/  Ehre  verloren, 
viel  verloren ;  /  Mut  verloren,  alles  verloren 
— Wealth  lost,  something  lost ;  honour  lost, 
much  lost ;  courage  lost,  ul  lost.    Goethe, 

Gnte  bricht  elnem  kein  Bein— Kindness  breaks  M 
no  one's  bones.     Ger.  Pr, 

Guter  Rath  kommt  liber  Nacht— Good  counsel 
comes  over-night.    Ger.  Pr. 

Guter  Rath  liisst  sich  geben,  aber  gnte  Sitte 
nicht — Good  advice  may  be  given,  but  manners 
not.     Turkish  Pr, 

Gutes  aus  Gutem,  das  kann  jedweder  Ver- 
stiindige  bilden ;  /  Aber  der  Genius  ruft  Gutes 
aus  Scnlechtem  hervor—  Good  out  of  good  is 
what  every  man  of  intellect  can  fashion,  but  it 
takes  genius  to  evoke  good  out  of  bad.    Schiller. 

Gutes  und  Bdses  kommt  unerwartet  dem 
Menschen ;  /  Auch  verldindet,  glauben  wir's 
nicht — Good  and  evil  come^  unexpected  to  man ; 
even  if  foretold,  we  believe  it  not.     Goethe, 

Gntta  cavat   lapidem,    coosimiitur    annulus  ID 
usu,  /  Bt  teritur  pressa  vomer  adimcus 
humo  —  The  drop  hollows  the  stone,  the  rinjs 
is  worn  by  use,  and  the  crooked  ploughshare  is 
frayed  away  by  the  pressure  of  the  earth.    Ovid, 

Gutta  cavat  lapidem  non  vi,  sed  saepe  cadendo 
— ^The  drop  hollows  the  stone  not  by  force,  but 
by  continually  falling.    Pr, 

Gutta  fortune  prae  doUo  sapientiae— A  drop  of 
good  fortune  rather  than  a  cask  of  wisdom.    Pr, 


H. 

Ha !  lass  dich  den Teufel  bei  einem  H aar  fassen, 
und  du  bist  seln  auf  ewig— Ha  1  let  the  devil 
seize  thee  by  a  hair,  and  thou  art  his  for  ever. 
Lessing, 

Ha  I  welche  Lust,  Soldat  su  sein— Ah  1  what  a 
pleasure  it  b  to  be  a  soldier.    Boieldieu. 

Hab'  mich  nie  mit  Kleinigkeiten  abgegeben—  tf 
1    have    never    occupied    myself  with    trifles. 
Schiller, 

"  Habe  gehabt,**  ist  ein  armer  Mann—"  I  have 
had,"  is  a  poor  man.    Ger.  Pr, 

Habeas  corpus — A  writ  to  deliver  one  from  prison, 
and  diow  reason  for  his  detention,  with  a  view 
to  judge  of  its  justice,  lit  you  may  have  the 
body.    Zr. 

Habeas  corpus  ad  prosequendimi— You  may 
bring  up  the  body  for  the  purpose  of  prosecution. 
L.  IVrit, 

Habeas  corpus  ad  respondendiun— You  may 
bring  up  the  body  to  make  answer.    L.  IVrit. 

Habeas  corpus  ad  satisfaciendum— You  may  10 
bring  up  the  body  to  satisfy.     A.  ffVi/. 

Habemns  confitentem  reiun— We  have  the  con- 
fession of  the  accused.    L. 

Habemus  luacnriam  atque  avaritiam,  publice 
egestatem,  privatim  opulentiam— We  liave 
luxury  and  avarice,  but  as  a  people  poverty,  and 
in  private  opulence.    Cato  in  Sail. 

Habent  insidias  homlnis  blandltiae  mali— Under 
the  fair  words  of  a  bad  man  there  lurks  some 
treachery.    Phaedr. 

Habent  sua  fota  Ubelll- Books  have  their  des- 
tinies.   Hor. 
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Habeo  senectuti  magniun  nutiam,  qaat  ndM 
sermonia  aviditatem  atxst— I  owe  it  to  old 
■g«,  that  my  retufa  for  ooovvnation  is  so  in- 
creased.     CtCm 

Habere  derelictixi  rem  snam— To  neglect  one's 
affairs.    Au/.  Cell. 

Habere  et  ditpertire— To  hav«  and  to  distribute. 

Habere  fadas  possessionem— You  shall  cause  to 
take  possession.     L,  Writ. 

ft    Habere,  noD  haberl— To  hold,  not  to  be  held. 

Habet  aliqiUd  ex  iniqno  omae  masrnum  ezem- 
plnm,  onod  contra  singrolos,  utiUtate  publica 
rependltur — ^Every  great  example  of  punishment 
has  in  it  some  tincture  of  injustice,  but  the  wrong 
to  individuals  is  compensated  by  the  promotion 
of  the  public  good.     /  oc. 

Habet  iracwidia  hoc  mail,  non  rolt  reffi-- 
There  is  in  anger  this  evil,  that  it  will  not  be 
oontroHed.    Sen. 

Habet  salem— He  has  wit ;  he  is  a  wag. 

Habit  and  imitatioa  are  the  source  of  all  work- 
ing: snd  all  apprenticeship,  of  all  practica 
and  all  learning,  in  this  world.    CmriyU. 

10  Habit  gives  endurance,  and  fatlgne  is  the  best 
nightcap.    Kiucaid. 

Hal>it,  if  not  resisted,  eeon  becomes  necessity. 
St,  Augustime. 

HaUt  is  a  cable.  We  weanre  a  tihread  of  it 
every  daj,  and  at  last  we  caaast  break  it. 

Habit  is  a  seooMd  nature,  which  destroys  the 
first.    Peucal. 

Habit  is  necessary  to  give  power.    Htadiit. 

15  Habit  is  ten  times  nature.     Wellingtan. 

Habit  is  the  deepest  law  of  human  nature. 
CarlyU, 

Habit  is  the  purgatory  in  which  we  suffer  for 
our  past  sins.    Gtorpf  Eliot. 

Habit  b  too  arbitrary  a  master  for  my  UUag. 
Lavmter. 

Habit,  with  Its  iron  sinews,  clasps  and  leads 
us  day  by  day.    Lmmartine. 

M  Habits  are  at  first  cobwebs,  at  last  cables. 
Pr. 

Hatrfts  (of  virtue)  are  formed  bv  acts  of  reason 
in  a  persevenng  struggle  through  tempta- 
tion.   BtmardGU^n. 

Habits  leave  thefa-  Impress  noon  the  ndnd,  even 
after  they  are  given  op,    Spitrgwm, 

Habitual  Intoxication  Is  the  epftome  of  every 
crime.     Dougitu  Jemotd. 

Hablar  sin  pensar  es  tirar  sin  encarar— Speak- 
ing without  thinking  is  shooting  without  taking 
aim.    Si>.  Pr. 

25  Hac  mercede  placet— I  accept  the  terms. 

Hac  sunt  in  fossa  Bedae  venerabilis  ossa— In 
this  grave  lie  the  bones  of  the  Venerable  Bede. 
Inscription  on  Bedis  tomb. 

Hac  urget  lupus,  hac  canis—  On  one  side  a  wolf 
besets  you,  on  the  other  a  dog.     Hor. 

Hactenus— Thus  far. 

Had  Csesar  or  Cromwell  changed  countries, 
the  one  migrht  have  been  a  servant  and  the 
other  an  exciseman.    Gotdstnith. 

90  Had  God  meant  me  to  be  different.  He  would 
have  created  me  different.    Goethe. 

Had  I  but  serv'd  mv  God  with  half  the  zeal  / 
X  serv'd  my  king.  He  would  not  in  mine  age  / 
Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies.  Hen. 
VIIL,  iii.  a. 


Had  I  succeeded  well,  f  had  been  reckoned 
amongst  the  wise ;  so  ready  are  we  to  judgre 
from  fte  event.    Ettrifidet. 

Had  net  Ged  made  this  werM,  and  death 
too,  it  were  an  Insupportable  plae«L    Cetr. 

lyU. 

Had  religion  been  a  mere  cMnuera,  it  wotdd 
long  ago  have  been  extinct;  were  ft  «a»- 
ceptible  of  a  defiidte  fermute,  that  fismnila 
would    leng    agpo   have 

Renan. 

Had  sigh'd  to  many,  thM«h  he  h 
Myron, 

Had  we  never  loved  sae  UadlT,  /  Had 

MiDdly,  /  tia 


ver  parted,  /  We  had  ne'er  been  brakeD* 
hearted !    Bums. 

H«  nngm  aeria  daoent  /  la  nuda— These  tnHes 

will  lead  to  serious  misdiief.    Hor, 

Hm  tibi  erant  aitee,  padsfoa 
morem,  /  Parcen  auflyeotia  et 
superbos — ^These  shall  be  thy  arts,  to  lay  down 
the  law  of  peace,  to  ^are  the  cooquered,  and  to 
subdue  the  proud.     Virg. 

Hae  you  fg^Bx  (goods),  or  haa  jraa  aaac^  /  Tine 
(lose)  heart,  and  a's  gane.    Sc,  Pr. 

Haec  a  te  non  multum  abludit  Imago — ^Thb40 
picture  bears  no  small  restmblaooe  Co  youicdC 
Hor, 

Hsec  amat  obscumm;  volet  hec  anb  Ince 
videri,  /  Judicis  arguttim  qua  mm  fermidat 
acumen ;  Hec  placuit  semel ;  haec  decies 
repetita  placebit— One  (poem)  courts  the  shade ; 
another,  not  alraid  of  die  critic's  keen  «fyc, 
chooses  to  be  seen  in  a  strong  light ;  tiie  one 
|>leases  but  once,  the  other  will  srill  please  if  ten 
times  cepeatad.    no^. 

Hmc  hrevis  est  nestranui  aamma  maismn'* 

Such  is  the  short  sum  of  our  evils.    0»id» 

Haec  ego  mecmn  /  Compwsis  agilta  lafaris ; 
nU  4Qid  datnr  eti,  /  lUndo  chartib— These 

things  I  revolve  by  myself  with  coopmsaed  lips. 
When  I^  have  any  leisure,  I  amuse  myself  with 
my  writings.    Hor. 

Hmc  est  condicio  vivendi,  aiebat,  eoqoe  / 
Respeasnra  tao  aanqoam  est  par  nuna 
laboci— *'  Such  is  the  lot  of  Ufo,"  be  said,  '*  and 
so  your  merits  will  never  receive  their  due  aseed 
of  praise."    Hor. 

Hsec  generi  mctementa  fides— This  fidelity  will  45 
bring  new  glory  to  our  race.     J/. 

Haec  olim  meminisse  juvabH- It  wiU  be  a  joy 

to  us  to  recall  this,  some  day.     ^Vrjf. 

Haec  omnia  transennt— All  these  things  pass 
away.    M. 

Haec  periade  sunt,  at  lUius  animus,  4inl  ea 
possldet.  /  Qui  un  sdt,  ei  bona,  alii  qui  non 
utitur  recta,  mala— These  things  are  exactly 
according  to  the  disposition  of  him  who  possesses 
them,  kn  him  who  knows  how  to  use  them,  they 
are  blessings;  to  him  who  does  not  use  tbem 
aright,  they  are  evils.     Ter. 

Haec  prima  lex  in  amicitia  satKtatnr,  nt  neque 
ro|remus  res  turpes,  nee  fadamus  roipiti 
— Be  this  the  first  law  established  in  friend- 
ship, that  we  neither  ask  of  others  what  is  dis- 
honourable, nor  ourselves  do  it  when  asked. 
Lie. 

Haec  scripsi  non  otil  abimdaiitia,  sed  amorislO 
erga  te — I  have  written   this,   not  as  having 
abundance  of  leisure,  but  out  of  love  lor  you. 
Cic 
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Hae  stadia  adotescentUiii  alimt,  senectatem 
ndas  res  ocnant^  advarais  aola- 
riaai  praabcnt,  detoctant  4«M>ii, 
It  Coris,  pcmoctaiit  ttobbcmn, 
.  maticantiir— These  studies  are 
the  food  of  youth  and  the  consolation  of  <AA  age : 
they  adora  prosperity  and  are  the  comfort  and 
lefi^  of  advemty ;  they  are  pleasant  at  home 
and  are  no  eocumhrance  abroad ;  they  aooom- 
paoy  OS  at  night,  in  our  travels,  and  in  our  rural 
reireais.     Cic. 

HsBC  atadia  oblectant— These  studies  are  our 
de%ht.    3/. 

Haec  sunt  jncondi  cansa  dbnsqae  audi— These 

things  are  at  onoe  the  cause  and  food  of  this  deli- 

doos  malady.    Oznd. 
H«c  vhFMidi   ratio  mihi  non  ocmwiit— This 

mode  of  living  does  not  suit  me.    Cie, 
i  Haeredis  fletns  siib  persona  risos  est— The 

weeping  of  an  heir  is  laughter  under  a  mask. 

Pr. 

Hcreditas  anaqnani  aacendH— The  right  of  in- 
herkanoe  never  lineally  ascends.    L, 

Hares  jure  reprsesentationia— An  heir  by  right 
of  representation.     L . 

Haeres  legitiimas  est  quem  nnptiae  demonstiant 
— He  is  the  lawful  heir  whom  marriage  points 
oat  as  such.    Z.. 

B«ret  later!  lethalls  anmdo— The  fatal  shaft 
sticks  deep  in  licr  side.     K/r?'. 
lOHalb  siiid  ^  kalt,  Halb  slnd  sie  rob— Half  of 
them  are  without  heart,  half  without  culture. 
GcetMe, 

Ralfahoiuebhalfahel].    Gen  Pr. 
Half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread.    Pr, 

Half  a  man's  visdom  goes  with  his  courage. 

Emerson. 

Half  a  word  fixed  npon,  or  near,  the  spot  is 
worth  a  cartload  of  recollection.    Gray  to 
Paigrare. 
UHalf  the  ease  of  life  ooaes  away  thmogb  the 
leaks  of  anpnnctuality.    A  non. 

Half  the  (rossip  of  sodetj  woold  perish  if  the 
books  tnat  are  truly  worth  reading  were 
bat  read.    George  DmvsoH. 

Half  the  IDs  we  hoard  within  our  hearts  are 
ills  because  we  hoard  them.  Barry  Corn- 
wall. 

Half  the  logic  of  misgoYemmsnt  lies  in  this 
one  sophistical  dilemma :  if  the  people  are 
tnrimlent,  they  are  unfit  for  liberty ;  if  they 
v<e  quiet,  they  do  not  want  liberty.  Mae- 
^»laj, 

HaV-wits  greet  each  other.  Gael,  Pr. 
'^Haltst  dn  Natur  getreu  im  Augenmerk,  / 
FromsBt  jeder  tftchtige  Meister  dir :  /  Doch 
Uammerst  du  dich  bios  an  Menschenwerk,  / 
Wird  alles,  was  dn  schaflEBt,  Manier—  If  you 
ketp  Nature  faithfully  in  view,  the  example  of 
every  thorough  master  will  be  of  service  to  you  ; 
hot  if  you  merely  cling  to  human  work,  all  that 
you  do  will  be  but  mannerixm.     GeiM. 

Hsac  personam  ladnisti,  agenda  est— You  have 
Sttumed  this  part,  and  you  must  act  it  out.    Sen, 

Haoc  veniam  petimusque  damusane  vidseim— 
We  both  expect  this  privilege,  and  give  it  in  re- 
turn.   Hor. 

HmmIs  that  ths  rod  of  espire  might  have 
swaj'd.  /  Or  waked  to  ecstasr  tifee  Ii»«ng 
qm.    Grt^. 

Handsome  is  that  handsome  does.    f*;>^ 


Handsomeness  is  the  more  animal  excellence,  8S 
beauty  the  more  imaginative.    Hare. 

Hiing'  an  die  grosse  Glocke  nlcht  /  Was  jemand 
im  Vertrauen  spricht— Blase  not  abroad  to 
others  what  any  one  confides  to  you  in  secret. 
ClaudtHS. 

Hang  a  thief  when  he's  yoong,  and  he'll  no 

steal  when  he's  auld.    Sc.  Pr, 
Hang  constancy !  yon  know  too  much  of  the 

world  to  be  constant,  sure.    Fielding. 
Hang  sorrow  I  care  will  kill  a  cat,  /  And  there- 

fore  let's  be  merry.    G.  Wither. 
Hange  nicht  alles  anf  einen  Nagel— Hang  not  SO 

all  on  one  nail.    Ger.  Pr, 

Hanging  and  wiving  goes  by  destiny.  Mer. 
ofVen.^  iL  9. 

Hannibal  ad  portas— Hannibal  is  at  the  gates. 

Cic, 
Hap  and  mishap  govern  the  world.    Pr, 

Happiest  they  of  human  race.  /  To  whom  God 
has  granted  n-ace  /  To  read,  to  fear,  to  hope, 
to  pray,  /  To  Im  the  latch  and  force  the  wmt  ;  / 
And  better  had  they  ne'er  been  bom,  /  Who 
read  to  doubt,  or  read  to  scorn.    Scott, 

Happily  to  steer  /  From  grave  to  gay,  from  SS 

lively  to  severe.    Pope. 
Happiness  consists  in  activity ;  it  is  a  rtmninsr 

stream,  and  not  a  stagnant  pooL  /.  M.  Good, 
Happiness  depends  not  on  the  things,  but  on 

the  taste.    La  Roche, 
Happiness  grows  at  onr  own  firesides,  and  is 

not  to  be  picked  up  in  strangers'  galleries. 

Douglas  Jerrold. 

Happiness  is  a  ball  after  which  we  run  wher- 
ever it  rolls,  and  we  puA  it  with  our  feet 
when  it  stopa    Goethe. 

Happinasa  is  a  chinuera  and  sufiering  a  reality.  40 

ScMptnhauer, 

Happiness  is  "  a  tranquil  acquiescence  tmder 
an  agreeable  delnsioiL"    Qu^Ud  by  Sterne. 

Happiness  is  bnt  a  dream,  and  sorrow  a  reality. 

yoltaire. 

Happiness  is  deceitful  as  the  calm  that  pre- 
cedes the  hurricane,  smooth  as  the  water  on 
the  verge  of  the  cataract,  and  beautifiil  as 
the  rainbow,  that  smiling  daughter  of  the 
storm.    Arbei  Lit,  Col. 

Happiness  is  like  the  mirage  m  the  desert; 
she  tantalises  us  with  a  dehision  that  dis- 
tance creates  and  that  contiguity  destroys. 
Arlis/  Lit,  Col, 

Happiness  is  like  the  statue  of  Isis,  whose  li 
veu  no  mortal  ever  raised.    Lander, 

Hi4>piness  b  matter  of  opinion,  of  fancy,  in 

fact,  but  it  must  amotmt  to  conviction,  else 

it  is  nothing.     Chamfort. 
Happiness  is  neither  within  us  nor  without 

lu ;  it  is  the  union  of  ourselves  with  God. 

Pascal. 

Happiness  is  nothing  but  the  conquest  of  God 

through  love.    Amu  I. 
Happiness  is  only  evident  to  us  bydeliveraaca 

.from  evil.    Nicole. 

Happiness  b  the  fine  and  gentle  rain  which  60 
penetrates  the  soul,  bat  which  afterwards 
gushes  forth  In  springs   of  tears.     M,  de 
Gnhin* 

Happiness  is  onrepanted  pleasure.    Steraiu, 

Happiness  Ues  first  of  all  hi  health,  a  W, 
Curtis, 
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Happiness,  like  Jano,  is  a  groddess  in  pursuit, 
but  a  cloud  in  possession,  deified  by  those 
who  cannot  enjoy  her,  and  despised  by  those 
who  can.    Ariiss  Lit.  Col. 

Happiness  never  lays  its  fingers  on  its  pulse. 
A.  Smith, 

Happiness  sprintrs  not  from  a  larre  fortune, 
but  temperate  habits  and  simme  wishes. 
Riches  increase  not  by  increase  of  the  supply 
of  want}  but  by  decrease  of  the  sense  of  it, 
— tiie  nunimnm  of  it  being  the  maximum  of 
tlaem.    Ed. 

Happiness,  that  srAnd  mistress  of  ceremonies 
in  the  dance  oflife,  impels  us  througrh  all  its 
nuues  and  meanderinffs,  but  leads  none  of 
us  by  the  same  route.    Ariiss  Lit.  Col. 

5  Happiness  travels  incognita  to  keep  a  private 
assignation  with  contentment,  and  to  par- 
take of  a  t6te-a-tete  and  a  dinner  of  herbs 
In  a  cottagre.    Ariiss'  Lit.  Col. 

Happiness,  when  unsought,  is  often  found, 
and  when  unexpected,  often  obtained ;  while 
those  who  seek  her  the  most  diligently  fail 
the  most,  because  they  seek  her  where  she 
is  not    Ariiss  Lit.  Col. 

Happy  are  tbev  that  hear  their  detractions, 
and  can  put  them  to  mending,  l^uch  Adtf, 
ii.  3. 

Happy  child !  the  cradle  is  still  to  thee  an  in- 
finite space ;  once  grown  into  a  man,  and  the 
boundless  world  will  be  too  small  to  thee. 
Sckiller. 

Happy  contractedness  of  youth,  nay,  of  man- 
kind in  general,  that  they  think  neither  of 
the  high  nor  the  deep,  of  the  true  nor  the 
false,  but  only  of  what  is  suited  to  their  own 
conceptions.    Goethe. 

10  Happy  he  for  whom  a  kind  heavenly  sun 
brightens  the  ring  of  necessity  into  a  ring 
of  duty.    Carlyle. 

Hamy  he  that  can  abandon  everything  by 
which  his  conscience  is  defiled  or  ourdened. 
Thomas  A  Kempis. 

Happy  in  tliat  we  are  not  over-happy ;  /  On 
Fortune's  cap  we  are  not  the  very  button. 
Ham.y  IL  2. 

Happy  is  he  who  soon  discovers  the  chasm 
that  lies  between  his  wishes  and  his  powers. 
Goethe. 

Happy  is  that  house  and  blessed  b  that  con- 

Kegation  where  Martha  still  complains  of 
ary.    S.  Bern. 

16  Happy  he  whose  last  hour  strikes  in  tho  midst 
ox  his  children.    Grillparzer. 

Happy  is  he  that  is  happy  in  his  children. 

Happy  is  he  to  whom  his  business  itself  be- 
comes a  puppet,  who  at  length  can  play 
with  it,  and  amuse  himself  with  what  his 
situation  makes  his  duty.    Goethe. 

Happy  is  the  boy  whose  mother  is  tired  of 
talkmg  nonsense  to  him  before  he  is  old 
enough  to  know  the  sense  of  it.    Hart. 

Happy  is  the  hearing  man;  unhappy  the 
speaking  man.    Emerson. 

M  Happy  is  the  man  who  can  endure  the  highest 
and  the  lowest  fortune.  He  who  has  en- 
dured such  vicissitudes  with  equanimity  has 
deprived  misfortune  of  its  power.    Sen. 

Happy  is  the  man  whose  fiiither  went  to  the 
devfl.    Pr. 


Happy  lowly  clown !  /  Uneasy  lies  the  head 
that  wears  a  crown  I    n  Hen.  IV.^vLx. 

Happy  men  are  full  of  the  present,  for  its 
bounty  suffices  them;  and  wise  men  also, 
for  its  duties  engage  them.  Our  grand 
business  undoubtedly  is  not  to  see  what 
lies  dimly  at  a  distance,  but  to  do  what 
lies  dearqr  at  hand.    CartyU. 

Happy  season  of  virtuous  youth,  vriien  shame 
is  still  an  impassable  celestial  barrier,  and 
the  sacred  air-castles  of  hope  have  not 
shrunk  into  the  mean  clay  hamlets  of  reality, 
and  man  by  his  nature  is  yet  infinite  and 
free.    Carlyle. 

Happy  that  I  can  /  Be  crossed  and  thwarted  I 
as  a  man,  /  Not  left  in  God's  contempt  apart,  / 
With  ghastly  smooth  life,  dead  at  heart,  / 
Tame   in  earth's  paddock,  as   her  prize. 
Brouming: 

Happy  the  man,  and  happy  he  alooe,  /  He 
who  can  call  to-day  his  own ;  /  He  who, 
secure  within,  can  say,  /  To-morrow  do  thy 
worst,  for  I  have  lived  to-day.  Dtyden^  after 
Horace. 

Happy  the  man  to  whom  Heaven  has  given  a 
morsel  of  bread  without  his  being  obhged  to 
thank  any  other  for  It  than  Heaven  itsdl 
Cervantes. 

Happy  the  people  whose  annals  are  blank  in 


lapMr  tne  people  wnose  annal 
History's  book.    Montesquieu. 


Happy  thou  art  not ;  /  For  what  thou  hast  not 
stiU  thou  striv'st  to  get,  /  And  what  thou 
hast,  forgett'st.    Meeu./or  Metu.^  iii.  x. 

Happy  who  in  his  verse  can  gently  steer,  /M 
From  grave  to  light,  from  pleasant  to  severe. 
Dryden. 

Hard  b  the  factor's  rule;  no  better  is  the 
minister's.    Gtul,  Pr. 

Hard  pounding,  gentlemen ;  but  we  shall  see 
D^o  can  poundi  the  longest  Wellingtim  at 
Waterloo. 

Hard  with  hard  builds  no  houses;  soft  binds 
hard.    Pr. 

Hard  work  is  still  the  road  to  prosperity,  and 
there  is  no  other.    Ben.  Franklin. 

Hardness  ever  of  hardiness  is  mother.    Owr-SS 
beliney  iii.  6. 

Hardship  is  the  native  soil  of  manhood  and 

self-reliance.    John  Neal. 
Harm  watch,  harm  catch.    Pr. 

Hart  kann  die  Tugend  sein,  doch  gransam 
nie,  /  unmenschlich  nie — Virtue  may  be  stem, 
though  never  cruel,  never  inhuman.    Schiller. 

Harvests  are  Nature's  bank  dividends.  HeUi^ 
burton. 

Has  any  man,  or  any  society  of  men.  a  truth  tt 
to  speak,  a  piece  of  spiritual  work  to  do; 
they  can  nowise  proceed  at  once  and  with 
the  mere  natural  organs,  but  must  first  call 
a  public  meeting,  appoint  committees,  issue 
prospectuses,  eat  a  public  cUnner ;  in  a  word, 
construct  or  borrow  machinery,  wherewith 
to  speak  it  and  do  it  Without  machinery 
they  were  hopeless,  helpless;  a  colony  of 
Hindoo  weavers  squatting  in  the  heart  of 
Lancashire.    Carlyle. 

Has  patitur  pcenas  peccandi  sola  voluntas.  / 
Nam  scelus  intra  se  tadtum  qui  cogitat 
ullum,  /  Facti  crimen  haJbet— Such  penalties 
does  the  mere  intention  to  sin  suffer ;  for  he  who 
meditates  any  secret  widcedness  within  hunsdf 
incurs  the  guik  of  the  deed.    Jnv, 
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H«s  poenu  |ramila  Imgna,  dedit— This  panuh- 
mat  a  pnung  tongue  brought  on  him.    OzriJ. 

Has  Tatidiiationes  eventas  cmnprobavit— The 
event  has  irerified  these  predictions.     Cic. 

Hassen  and  Neiden  /  Mnss  der  Biedre  leiden.  / 

Es  erfaobt  des  Mannes  Wert,  /  Wenn  der 

Rass  aich  auf  Urn  kehrt— The  upright  must 

,    iuffer  hatred  and  env>'.     It  enhances  tne  worth 

of  a  man  if  hatred  pursues  him.    Gottfritd  von 

Hast  dn  fan  Thai  ein  sichres  Hans,  /  Dann 
woDe  nie  zu  hoch  hinaus — Hast  thou  a  secure 
house  in  the  valley?  Then  set  not  thy  heart  on  a 
higher  beyond.    Fifrtter. 

i  Haste  and  rashness  are  storms  and  tempests, 
breaking'  and  wrecking  business ;  but  mmble- 
oess  is  a  full,  fair  wind,  blowing  it  with  speed 
to  the  haven.    Fuller. 

Haste  is  of  the  deriL    Koran. 

Haste  makes  waste,  and  waste  makes  want, 

and  want  makes  strife  between  the  gudeman 

and  the  gudewife.    Sc.  Pr. 
Haste  trips  up  its  own  heels,  fetters  and  stops 

itselt    Stn, 
Haste  tnms  usually  on  a  matter  of  ten  minutes 

too  late.    Bavee, 
10  Hasty  resolutions  seldom  speed  welL    Pr. 
Hat  man  die  Liebe  dnrcli^eliebt  /  FiLngt  man 

die  Frenndschaft  an— After  love  friendship  (///. 

when   we   have  lived  through   love  we  begin 

friendshipX    II tine. 
Hate  miures  no  one ;  tt  b  contempt  that  casts 

men  down.    Gootht, 
"  Hate  makes  us  Tehement  partisans,  bnt  love 

stiU  more  so.    Goeikt. 

H&tes-voiu  lentement,  et  sans  perdre  couragre 
—Leisurely,  and  don't  lose  heart.    Fr. 
U  Hath  fortune  dealt  thee  111  cards  ?   Let  wisdom 
make  thee  a  good  gamester.    Quarlts. 

Hath  not  a  Jew  eyes  ?  hath  not  a  Jew  hands, 
organs,  dimensions,  senses,  affections,  pas- 
sions? fed  with  the  same  food,  hurt  with  the 
same  weapons,  subject  to  the  same  diseases, 
healed  by  the  same  means,  warmed  and 
cooled  by  the  same  winter  and  summer,  as  a 
Christian  is?  If  you  prick  us,  do  we  not 
bleed  ?  if  you  tickle  us,  do  we  not  lau^h  ?  if 
yon  pots«n  us,  do  we  not  die  ?  and  if  yon 
wrong  us,  shall  not  we  revenge?  Mer,  of 
VtnUe^  iiL  x. 

Hatred  does  not  cease  by  hatred  at  any  time ; 
hatred  ceases  by  love.    Buddha. 

Hatred  is  a  heavy  burden.  It  sinks  the  heart 
deep  in  the  breast,  and  lies  like  a  tombstone 
on  all  joys.    Gotth*. 

Hatred  is  active,  and  eninr  passive,  disgust ; 
there  is  but  one  step  from  envy  to  hate. 
Gottlu. 
10  Hatred  is  bnt  an  inverse  love.    CarfyU. 

Hatred  is  keener  than  friendship,  less  keen 
than  love.     Vauvenargyt^s. 

Hatred  is  like  fire ;  it  makes  even  light  rubbish 
deadly.    George  Eliot. 

"  Hatte  ich  gewnsst,"  ist  ein  armer  Mann—"  If 
I  had  knovm,**  is  a  poor  man.    Ger.  Pr. 

Hand  wqmom  fiadt,  /  Qui  quod  dididt,  id  de- 
diadt'-He  docs  not  do  right  who  unlearns  what 


he  has  learnt.    PUtui. 


to  Hand  fiadle  emcrgunt  quorum  virtutibus  ob- 
■tat  /  Res  angttsta  domi— Not  easily  do  those 
attain  to  distinction  whose  abilitits  are  cramped 
by  dowettk  poverty.   Jm, 


Hand  ignara  ac  non  incauta  futnri— Neither 
ignorant  nor  inconsiderate  of  the  future.    Hor. 

Hand  ignara  mail  miseris  snccurrere  disco— 
Not  unfamiliar  with  misfortune  myself,  I  have 
learned  to  succour  the  wretched,     yirg: 

Hand   passibus   sequis  — With   unequal   steps. 

Haut  et  bon— Great  and  good.    M. 

Haut  goAt— High  flavour.    Fr.  SO 

Have  a  care  o'  the  main  chance.    BuiUr, 

Have  a  sp^dalit^,  a  work  in  which  you  are  at 
home.    Spurg€OH. 

Have  anv  deepest  sdentific  individuals  yet 
dived  down  to  the  fotuidations  of  the  imi« 
verse  and  gauged  everything  there?  Did 
the  Maker  take  them  into  His  counsel,  that 
they  read  His  grotmd-plan  of  the  incompre- 
hensible All,  and  can  say.  This  stands 
marked  therein,  and  no  more  than  this? 
Alas  !  not  in  any  wise.    Carlyle. 

Have  I  a  religion,  have  I  a  country,  have  I  a 
love,  that  I  am  ready  to  die  for^  are  the 
first  trial  questions  to  itself  of  a  true  soul. 
Ruskin. 

Have  I  in  conanest  stretched  mine  arm  so  far  /  OS 
I'o  be  afeara  to  tell  gray-beards  the  truth  ? 
Jul,  Cets.y  iL  2. 

Have  I  not  eam'd  my  cake  in  baking  of  it? 

Tennyson. 

Have  more  than  thou  showest ;  /  Speak  less 
than  thou  knowest ;  /  Lend  less  tnan  thou 
owest ;  /  Learn  more  than  thou  trowest ;  / 
Set  less  than  thou  throwest.    King  Lea*\  i.  4. 

Have  not  all  nations  conceived  their  God  as 
omnipresent  and  eternal,  as  existing  in  a 
universal  Here,  an  everlasting  Now  ?  Car' 
lyU. 

Have  not  thy  cloak  to  make  when  it  begins 
to  rain.    Pr. 

Have  the  Ptench  for  friends,  but  not  for  neigh-  40 
hours.    Pr. 

Have  you  found  your  life  distasteful?  /  My 
life  did,  and  does,  smack  sweet.  /  Was  your 
youth  of  pleasure  wasteful  ?  /  Mine  I  saved 
and  hold  complete.  /  Do  your  joys  with  age 
diminish?  /  when  mine  fail  me.  I'll  com- 

Klain.  /  Must  in  death  your  daylignt  finish  ?  / 
f  y  sun  sets  to  rise  again.    Brovming. 

Have  you  known  how  to  compose  your  man- 
ners, you  have  achieved  a  great  deal  more 
than  ne  who  has  composed  books.  Have 
you  known  how  to  attain  repose,  you  have 
achieved  more  than  he  who  has  taken  dties 
and  subdued  empires.    Montaigne. 

Have  you  not  heard  it  said  full  oft,  /  A 
woman's  nay  doth  stand  for  nought  ?  SAoAe- 
speare. 

Have  yon  prayed  to-night,  Desdemona? 
OtMellot  V.  9. 

Having  food  and  raiment,  let  us  be  therewith  46 
content,    .v/.  Paul. 

Having  is  having,  come  whence  it  may.  Ger.  Pr, 

Having  is  in  no  case  the  fruit  of  lusting,  but 
oflivmg.    Ed. 

Having  sown  the  seed  of  secrecy,  it  should  be 
properly  guarded  and  not  in  the  least  broken ; 
lor  oeing  broken,  it  will  not  prosper.  Hito- 
padesa. 

Having  waste  ground  enough.  /  Shall  wo 
desire  to  rase  ue  sanctuary  /  And  pitch  our 
evils  there?    Meeu,/orMeeu.tn,^ 


HAY 
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Hay  boeiiA  CMnta*  y  do  pareica  blanciir-Tha 
account  is  all  rigu,  but  the  money-bags  are 
empty.    S/.  Pr^ 

Ho  yono  boo  onocvy  thot  caanot  bo  dopcirod 
of  it.     LmwUtr. 

Ho  alono  Ib  happy,  and  ho  io  truly  so,  who  can 


Mty*   "Welcome  life,  whatever  it 


brin^l 

BottHg* 


HofriothltthiaowBBnaoe.    Pr. 

He  rave  Uo  bononra  to  tfao  world  acain,  / 

His  bletoid  pact  to  hoaipon,  and  alapt  ia 

peace.    Hen.  vIII.^  iv.  a. 

He  givoth  His  boloTod  iloop.    BibU, 
Ho  ffooth  back  that  contimothaot.   SU, 


welcome  death,  whatever  it  isl 

OTIM€% 

He  alone  is  worthy  of  respect  who  knows 
what  is  of  use  to  liimself  and  others,  and 
who  laboors  to  control  his  s^-will.    Goetkt. 

ft  He  also  that  is  slothful  in  his  work  is  brother 
to  iiim  that  is  a  great  waster.    BibU^ 

He  always  wins  who  sides  with  God.    Faber. 

He  becometh  poor  that  dealeth  with  a  slack 
hand ;  but  toe  hand  of  the  diligent  maketh 
rich.    BibU. 

He  behoves  to  have  moat  enou'  that  sal  stop 
ilka  man's  mou'.    Sc.  Pr, 

He  best  restrains  anger  who  rememliers  God's 
eye  is  upon  him.    PltUc. 

10  He  buys  very  dear  wIm  begs.    Port,  Pr. 

He  by  whom  the  geese  were  formed  white, 
parrots  stained  green,  and  peacocks  painted 
of  vaiioas  hue^-even  He  will  provide  for 
their  support.    Hitopadgsa, 

Ho  can  iU  mn  that  canna  gang  (walkX  Sc, 
Pr. 

Ho  cannot  lay  eggs,  but  be  can  cackle.  Dui, 
Pr. 

He  cannot  see  the  wood  forthe  trees.   Ger.  Pi. 

15  He  cast  o£f  hb  friends,  as  a  huntsman  his 
pack,  /  For  he  knew,  when  lie  pleased,  he 
could  whistle  them  back.    GoUismiih. 

He  Cometh  unto  you  with  a  tale  which  holdetfa 
cliildren  from  play  and  old  men  from  the 
chimney-comer.    Sir  P,  Sidney. 

He  conquers  grief  who  can  take  a  firm  resolu- 
tion.   Goetfu. 

He  could  distinguish  and  divide  /  A  hair  'twixt 

south  and  south-west  side.    Butter. 
He  cries  out  before  he  is  hurt    //.  Pr. 
10  He  dances  well  to  whom  fortune  pipes.    Pr. 

He  doesna  aye  flee  when  ho  claps  his  wings. 
Sc.  Pr» 

He  doeo  not  deserve  wine  wiio  drinks  it  as 
water.    BodentUdt, 

He  does  nothing  wlio  endeavours  to  do  more 
tliaa  is  allowed  to  humanity.    Johnson. 

He  doeth  much  that  doeth  a  thing  welL 
Thomas  A  Kentpis, 

t5He  doeth  well  that  serveth  the  common 
good  rather  tlian  his  own  wilL  Thotmu  A 
Kempis. 

He  doth  bestride  the  narrow  world  /  Like  a 
Colossus ;  and  we  petty  men  /  Walk  under 
his  huge  legs,  and  peep  about  /  To  find  our- 
selves dishonourable  graves,    /m/.  Ctes,^  \.  a. 

He  doubts  nothing  who  knows  nothing.  Port. 
Pr. 

He  draweth  out  the  thread  of  his  vert>osity 
finer  than  the  staple  of  his  argument.  Lovos 
L.  Lost^  V.  I. 

He  draws  nothing  well  who  thirsts  not  to 
draw  Of  ery  tiling.  Jfttshin. 
SO  He  either  fears  his  fate  too  much,  /  Or  Us 
deserts  are  small,  /  Who  dares  not  put  it  to 
the  tonch  /  To  win  or  looe  it  all  Maoqwis  </ 
Moniroit,  ) 


/a 


He  goeth   better  that  creepeth  fai  his  way » 
than  ho  that  runneth  out  of  his  way.     Si, 
A  ugnstine. 

He  had  a  face  Hke  a  benedlctkn.    Cervantes. 

He  had  been  eight  years  npon  a  project  fat  ez> 
tracting  sunbeams  out  of  cucumbers,  which 
were  to  be  put  in  phials  henneticalfy  sealed, 
and  let  out  to  warm  the  air  in  raw  inclement 
seasons.    Swift. 

He  had  never  kindly  heart.  /  Nor  ever  cared 
to  better  his  own  kind,  /  Who  first  wrote 
satire  with  no  pity  in  it.     Tennyson. 

He  has  a  bee  in  his  bonnet,  r.r,  is  hare-brained. 
Sc.  Pr. 

He  has  a  head,  and  so  has   a  pin.     Pon,¥k 
Pr. 

He  has  a  killing  tongue  and  a  quiet  sword, 
by  the  means  whereof  'a  breaks  words  and 
keeps  whole  weapons.    Hen.  y,,  iiL  a. 

He  has  faut  (need)  o'  a  wifis  wha  marries 
mam's  pet.    Sc.  Pr. 

He  has  hard  work  who  has  nothing  to  do. 
Pr. 

He  has  no  religion  who  has  no  humanity. 
.•irab.  Pr. 

He  has  not  learned  the  lesson  of  life  whotf 
does  not  every  day  surmount  a  fear.    Emor- 
son. 

He  has  paid  dear,  very  dear,  for  his  whistle. 
Ben,  Franklin. 

He  has  seen  a  wolt  Pr,  of  one  who  suddenly 
curbs  his  tongue. 

He  has  verily  touched  our  hearts  as  with  a 
live  coal  from  the  altar  who  in  ainr  way 
brings  home  to  our  heart  the  noble  doinjf  s, 
fieeUnga,  darings,  and  endurances  of  a  brother 
man.    Carlyie. 

He  has  wit  at  will  tiiat,  wfaenangry,  can  sit  him 
stilL    Sc.  Pr. 

He  hath  a  heart  as  sound  as  a  bell,  and  hbiO 
tongue  is  the  clapper;  for  what  his  heart 
thinks  his  tongue  speaks.    Much  Ado,  iii.  2. 

He  hath  a  tear  for  pity,  and  a  hand  /  Open 
as  day  for  melting  charity,  a  Hen.  IV., 
iv.  4. 

He  hath  ill  repented  whose  sins  are  repeated. 
St.  Augustine. 

He  hath  never  fed  of  the  dainties  that  are  bred 
in  a  book.     Loots  L.  Lost^  iv.  2. 

He  honours  God  that  imitates  Him.  Sir  T. 
Broume. 

He  in  whom  there  is  much  to  l>e  developed  will  S5 
be  later  than  others  in  acquiring  true  per- 
ceptions of  himself  and  the  world.    Goethe, 

He  is  a  fool  who  empties  his  purse,  or  store,  to 
fill  another's.    Sp.  Pr. 

He  is  a  fool  who  thinks  by  force  or  skill  / 
To  turn,  the  current  of  a  woman's  wiK  JT. 
Tnhe. 

Ho  is  a.  great  and  a  good  man  from  whom  the 
needy,  or  those  who  come  for  protection,  |p 
not  away  with  disappointed  lu^ws  and  dis- 
contented countenances.    HU^fadtsa, 
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RtitAfUMtaiaavdM  ittbKUts  a  hifher  sphero 
of  tbooght,  into  which  other  omii  rise  with 
labour  and  dHBciilty :  be  has  bnt  to  cmea  his 
tjt%  to  see  thim^  in  a  tme  light  and  w  large 
rplstiom,  while  they  must  nuuce  painful  cor- 
rectioBs,  and  keep  a  iHgUant  eye  on  many 
somtes  of  error.    Enurson. 

He  is  a  happy  man  that  hath  a  true  friend  at 
his  need,  but  he  is  more  truly  hnppy  that 
hath  no  need  of  his  friend.    Arthur  Warutick. 

He  if  a  hard  man  who  is  onhr  just,  and  he  a 
sad  man  who  is  only  wise.     Voliairt. 

He  is  a  little  chimney,  and  heated  hot  in  a 
nument  1    Lomg/ellcw. 

i  He  is  a  little  man ;  let  him  go  and  work  with 
ttie  women !    LongftUaw, 

He  is  a  madman  (Jiasgiufgr)  who  does  not  em- 
bcace  and  hold  fast  the  good  fortune  which 
a  god  (em  Gott^  has  gfven  into  his  hand. 
SckaUr, 

He  b  a  man  who  doth  not  suffer  his  members 
and  faculties  to  cause  him  uneasiness.  Hito- 
P»dna, 

He  is  a  minister  who  doth  not  behare  with 
insolence  and  pride.    Hitcpadesa, 

He  is  a  poor  smith  who  cannot  bear  smoke. 
Pr. 

MHe  ii  a  strong  man  who  can  bold  down  Us 
opinion.    Emurtcn. 

He  is  a  tme  sage  who  learns  from  all  the 
world.    Eastern  Pr. 

He  b  a  Tery  Taliant  trencherman  j  he  hath  an 
excellent  stomach.    Much  Ado^  i.  x. 

He  is  a  wise  ch2d  that  knows  hb  own  father. 

Pr. 

He  b  a  wise  man  who  does  not  griere  for  the 
things  which  he  has  not,  but  rejoices  for 
those  friiich  be  has.    EpkUtut. 

U  He  b  a  wise  man  who  knoweth  that  his  words 
should  be  suited  to  the  occasion,  his  love  to 
tiie  worthiness  of  the  object,  and  his  anger 
according  to  his  strength*    HitoftatUsa, 

He  b  a  wise  man  who  knows  what  b  wise. 
Xtnophmi^ 

He  b  a  worthy  person  who  is  much  respected 
by  good  men.    Hitopadesa. 

He  b  an  there  when  the  bell  rings.    Pr. 

Re  b  an  eloquent  man  who  can  speak  of  low 
thin^  acntelT,  and  of  spreat  things  with 
digmty,  and  of  moderate  tnings  with  temper. 
Cic 

10  He  b  an  unfortunate  and  on  the  way  to  ruin 
who  win  not  do  what  he  can,  but  b  ambitious 
to  do  what  he  cannot.    Goethe. 

He  b  below  himself  who  b  not  above  an  injury. 
Qtiorle*. 

He  b  best  served  who  has  no  need  to  put  the 
hands  of  others  at  the  end  of  his  aims.  Koiw 
uau. 

Re  b  but  a  bastard  to  the  time  /  That  doth 
not  smack  of  observation.    King  John^  L  x. 

He  b  but  the  counterfeit  of  a  man  who  hath 
not  the  life  of  a  man.    ShaJfs^art, 

K  He  bgentU  that  doth  gentildedes.    Cheuteer. 

He  b  great  who  is  wliat  ha  is  from  nature,  and 
who  never  reminds  ua  of  others.    SmersoH. 


Re  b  happiest,  be  he.  king  or  peasant,  who 

findft  peace  in  hia  own  home.    Gfie/hr. 
He  b  happy  who  b  forsaken  by  his  passions. 

Jfit«ftdiuh 


He  is  happy  whose  circumstaaeas  snit  Ma 
temper;  but  he  b  more  ezceUent  who  can 
suit  hb  temper  to  any  circumstances,  //are. 

He  b  just  as  truly  runnimr  counter  to  God's  90 
wiU  by  being  intentionaUy  wretched  as  by 
intenuonally  doing  wrong.     /K  /i.  Gr^. 

He  b  kind  who  gnardeth  another  from  ndslbr- 
tune.     Hitopadesa. 

He  b  lifeless  that  is  faultless.    Pr. 

He  b  my  friend  that  grinds  at  my  milL    Pr. 

He  b  my  friend  that  helps  me,  and  not  be  that 
pities  me.    Pr. 

He  b  nearest  to  God  wbo  has  the  fewest  wants.  86 
Dan.  Pr, 

He  is  neither  fish,  nor  flesh,  nor  good  red 
herring.    Pr. 

He  b  no  wise  man  that  witt  quit  a  certainty 
for  an  uncertainty.    Johnson. 

He  b  noble  who  feeb  and  acts  nobly,    //ehu. 

He  b  not  a  bad  driver  who  knows  how  to  turn. 
DfiM.  Pr. 

He  is  not  a  true  man  of  science  who  does  not  40 
bring  soma  sympathy  to  his  studies,  and 
expect  to  learn  something  by  behaviour  as 
well  as  appUcation.     Thortau. 

He  b  not  only  idle  who  does  nothing,  but 
he  b  idle  wno  might  be  better  employed. 
Socrates, 

He  b  not  the  best  carpenter  who  makes  the 
most  chips.    Pr. 

He  b  not  yet  |}orn  who  can  please  everybody. 
Dan,  Pr. 

He  b  oft  the  wbest  man  /  Who  b  not  wise 
at  alL     Wordsworth. 

He  b  richest  that  has  fewest  wants.    Pr.         46 

He  b  the  best  dressed  gentleman  whose  dress 
no  one  observes.    TroUope. 

He  b  the  best  gentleman  that  b  the  son  of 
hb  own  deserts,  and  not  the  degenerated 
heir  of  another's  virtue.     Victor  //ugo. 

He  b  the  fr^e  man  whom  the  truth  makes  free,  / 
And  aU  are  slaves  besides.    Co^vptr. 

He  b  the  greatest  artist  who  has  embodied 
in  the  sum  of  his  works  the  greatest  number 
of  the  greatest  ideas.    Ruskin. 

He  b  the  greatest  conqueror  who  has  con«60 
qnered  himself.    Pr. 

He  is  the  greatest  whose  stren^fth  carries  up 
the  most  hearts  by  the  attraction  of  hb  own. 
Ward  Beecker. 

He  b  the  half  part  of  a  blessed  man,  /  Left  to 
be  fiiushM  ti^  such  as  she ;  /  And  she  a  fair 
divided  excellence,  /  Whose  fulness  of  per- 
fection lies  in  him.    King  John^  iL  a. 

He  is  the  rich  man  in  whom  tiie  people  are 
rich,  and  he  b  the  poor  man  in  whom  the 
people  are  poor;  and  how  to  give  access 
to  tne  masterfiieces  of  art  and  nature  b  the 
problem  of  dvllbation.    Enurson. 

He  b  the  rich  man  who  can  avail  himself  of 
aU mens fSaculties.    Emerson,, 

He  b  the  world's  master  who  despises  it,  its  66 

slave  who  prises  it.    //.  Pr, 
He  b  truly  great  who  b  great  in  ciMwity. 

Tltmtuu  d  /Cempit, 

He  b  ungrateful  who  denies  a  benefit ;  he  is 
ungrateful  who  hides  it;  he  is  ungrrateful. 
who  does  not  return  it ;  he,  most  of  aU,  wbo 
has  forgottM  it    •S'Mb  • 
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He  Is  w«ll  paid  that  is  well  satisfied.    Afer.  tf 

Vttu^  iv.  I. 
He  is  wise  that  is  wise  to  himself.    Euri^itUs, 

He  is  wise  who  can  instruct  us  and  assist 
us  in  the  business  of  daily  virtuous  living ; 
he  who  trains  us  to  see  old  truth  under 
academic  formularies  may  be  wise  or  not,  as 
it  chances,  but  we  love  to  see  wisdom  in 
unpretendinsr  forms,  to  recogrnise  her  royal 
features  tmder  a  week'-day  vesture.   Ca.rlyU, 

He  is  wit's  pedlar,  and  retaib  his  wares  /  At 
wakes  and  wassails,  meetins^s,  markets, 
fairs ;  /  And  we  that  sell  by  grross,  the  Lord 
doth  know,  /  Have  not  the  grace  to  grace 
it  with  such  show.    Loves  L,  Lost^  v.  3. 

5  He  is  wrong  who  thinks  that  authority  based 
on  force  is  more  weighty  and  more  lasting 
than  that  which  rests  on  kindness.     'Jtr. 

He  jests  at  scars  that  never  felt  a  wound. 
Rom.  a$uijul.t  \L  a. 

He  Jud^red  the  cause  of  the  poor  and  needy ; 
then  it  was  well  with  him :  was  not  this  to 
know  me  ?  saith  the  Lord.    BihU. 

He  kens  muckle  wha  kens  when  to  speak,  but 
far  mair  wha  kens  when  to  baud  (hold)  his 
tongue.    Sc.  Fr. 

He  knew  what's  what,  and  that's  as  high  /  As 
metaphyslc  wit  can  fly.    ButUr. 

10  He  knocks  boldly  at  the  door  who  brings  good 
news.    /v. 

He  knows  best  what  good  is  that  has  endured 
evil.    /'r. 

He  knows  little  who  wiU  tell  his  wife  all  he 
knows.    Fuller. 

He  knows  much  who  knows  how  to  hold  his 
tongue.    Pr. 

He  knows  not  how  to  speak  who  cannot  be 
silent,  stlU  less  how  to  act  with  vigour  and 
decision.     Laz'ater. 

16  He  knows  not  what  love  Is  that  has  no  chil- 
dren.   Pr. 

He  knows  the  water  the  best  who  has  waded 
through  it    Pr. 

He  knows  very  little  of  mankind  who  expects, 
by  facts  or  reasoning,  to  convince  a  deter- 
ouned  party-man.    Lavaier. 

He  left  a  name  at  which  the  world  grew  pale,  / 
To  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale.    Johnson. 

He  lies  there  who  never  feared  the  face  of  man. 
The  Earl  of  Morton  ai  John  Knox^s  grave. 

SO  He  life's  war  knows  /  Whom  all  his  passions 
follow  as  he  goes.    George  Herbert. 

He  little  merits  bliss  who  others  can  annoy. 
.  Thomson. 

He  lives  twice  who  can  at  once  emfrfoy  /  The 
present  well  and  e'en  the  past  e^joy.    Popt. 

He  lives  who  lives  to  God  alone,  /  And  all  are 
dead  beside ;  /  For  other  source  than  God  is 
none  /  Whence  life  can  be  supplied.    Cowper. 

He  looks  the  whole  world  in  the  face,  /  For  he 
owes  not  any  man.    Long/elloiv. 

85  He  loses  his  thanks  who  promises  and  delajrs. 
Pr. 

He  loves  but  lightiy  who  his  love  can  tell. 
Petrarch. 

He  makes  no  firiend  who  never  made  a  foe. 
Tennxson, 

He  (your  Father)  maketh  His  sun  to  rise  on 
the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain 
on  the  just  and  on  tha  ui^usti    Jesus. 


He  mann  lout  (stoop)  that  has  a  laigh  (low) 
door.    Sc.  Pr. 

He  mav  rate  himself  a  happy  man  who  lives  SO 
remote  firom  the  gods  of  this  world.    Goethe. 

H^,  mon  ami,  tire-moi  dn  danger;  tu  feras 
apr^s  ta  harangue— Hey !  my  friend,  help  me 
out  of  my  danger  first;  you  can  make  your 
speech  afterwards.     La  P'ontaitu. 

He  most  lives  /  Who  thinks  most,  feels  the 
noblest,  acts  the  best.    P.  J.  Bail^. 

He  must  be  a  good  shot  who  always  hits  the 
mark.    Dut.  Pr. 

He  must  be  a  thorough  fool  who  can  learn 

nothing  firom  his  own  folly.    Hart. 
He  must  cry  loud  who  would  frighten  the  deviL  SI 

Dan.  Pr. 

He  must  needs  go  that  the  devil  drives.    Pr. 

He  must  stand  high  who  woidd  see  his  destii^ 
to  the  end.    Dan.  Pr. 

He  must  mingle  with  the  world  that  desires  to 
be  usefilL    Johnson, 

He  needs  a  long  spoon  who  eats  oat  of  the 
same  dish  with  the  deviL    Pr. 

He  needs  no  foil,  but  shines  by  his  own  proper  10 
light     Dryden. 

He  ne'er  made  a  gude  darg  (day's  work)  ^Hia 
gaed  (went)  grumbling  about  it    Sc.  Pr. 

He  never  is  crowned  /  With  immortality,  who 
fears  to  follow  /  where  airy  voices  lead. 
Keats. 

He  never  knew  pain  who  never  felt  the  pangs 
of  love.     Platen. 

He  never  lees  (Uet)  but  when  the  holland's 
(holly's)  green,  i.e.y  always.    Sc.  Pr. 

He  never  yet  stood  sure  that  stands  secure.  41 
Quarles. 

He  on  whom  Heaven  bestows  a  sceptre  knows 
not  the  weight  of  it  till  he  bears  it  Cor> 
neilU. 

He  only  employs  his  passion  who  can  make 
no  use  of  his  reason.    Cic. 

He  only  is  advancing  in  life  whose  heart  Is 

getting  softer,  whose  blood  warmer,  whose 
rain  (quicker,  and  whose  spirit  is  entering 
into  livmg  peace.    Rnshin. 

He  only  is  an  acute  observer  who  can  observe 
minutely  without  being  observed.    Lavater. 

He  oiUy  is  exempt  from  failures  who  makes  fO 
no  emrts.     IVhaiely. 

He  only  is  great  of  heart  who  floods  the  world 
with  a  great  affection.  He  oiUy  is  great  of 
mind  who  stirs  the  world  with  great  thoughts. 
He  only  is  great  of  will  who  does  someuing 
to  shape  this  world  to  a  great  career;  and 
he  is  greatest  who  does  the  most  of  all 
these  things,  and  does  them  best  R.  D. 
Hitchcock. 

He  only  is  rich  who  owns  the  day.    Emerson. 

He  only  who  forgets  to  hoard  has  learned  to 
live.    Keble. 

He  ought  to  remember  benefits  on  whom  they 
are  conferred ;  he  who  confers  them  ought 
not  to  mention  them.    Cic. 

He  paidles  a  gnid  deal  hi  the  water,  but  heSi 
tax's  care  no  to  wet  his  feet    .Sc.  Pr. 

He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best  /  All  things, 
both  great  and  small ;  /  For  the  dear  Lord 
who  loveth  us,  /  He  made  and  loveth  aH 
Coleridge. 

He  preaches  well  who  lives  weU.    5>.  Pr. 
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He jpreseiits  me  with  what  is  always  an  accept- 
able gift  who  biinsrs  me  news  of  a  g^reat 
tbouffht  before  unknown.    Bevee. 

He  rais'd  a  mortal  to  the  skies,  /  She  drew 
an  angel  down.    Dryden. 

He  raises  not  himself  up  whom  God  casta 
down.    Goethe, 

He  reads  mnch :  /  He  is  a  great  observer,  and 
he  looks  /  Quite  through  the  deeds  of  men : 
be  loTes  no  plays,  /  As  thou  dost,  Anthony : 
he  hears  no  mu»c :  /  Seldom  he  smiles ;  ana 
smiles  in  such  a  sort  /  As  if  he  mock'd  Iiim- 
sdf,  and  scom'd  his  spirit  /  That  could  be 
moved  to  smile  at  an^^hing.  /  Such  men  as 
he  be  never  at  hearts  ease  /  Whiles  they 
behold  a  greater  than  themselves;  /  And 
therefore  are  they  very  dangerous.  Jul, 
Ctts.f  i.  2. 

I  He  rideth  easily  enough  whom  the  grace  of 
God  carrieth.     Thomas  A  Kempis. 

He  runs  fax  iHio  never  turns.    It,  Pr, 

He  scarce  is  knight,  yea,  but  half-man,  nor 
meet  /  To  fi^ht  for  gentle  damsel,  he  who 
lets  /  His  heart  be  stirr'd  with  any  foolish 
heat  /  At  any  gentle  damsel's  waywardness. 

He  serves  his  party  best  who  serves  his  country 

best    K.  B.  Hayes, 
He  shall  be  a  god  to  me  who  can  rigiitly  divide 

and  define.     Quoted  by  Emerson, 
10  He  shone  with  the  greater  splendour  because 

he  was  not  seen.     Tac. 

He  sins  as  much  who  holds  the  sack  as  he 
iriio  puts  into  it.    Fr.  Pr. 

He  sleeps  as  dogs  do  when  wives  bake,  t.e.^ 
is  wide  awake,  though  pretending  not  to  see. 
Se,  Pr. 

He  spends  best  that  spares  to  spend  again. 
Pr, 

He  submits  himself  to  be  seen  through  a 
microscope  who  suffers  himself  to  be  caught 
in  a  fit  ot  passion.    Lavater, 

UHe  swallows  the  t^g  and  gives  away  the  shell 
In  alms.    Ger,  Pr, 
He  that  anawereth  a  matter  before  he  heareth 

it,  it  is  folly  and  shame  unto  him.  Bihie. 
He  that  aspires  to  be  the  head  of  a  party  will 
find  it  more  di£Bcult  to  please  his  friends  than 
to  perplex  his  foes.  He  must  often  act  from 
false  reasons,  which  are  weak,  because  he 
dares  not  avow  the  true  reasons,  wldch  are 
strong.    Cotton. 

He  that  at  twenty  is  not,  at  thirty  knows  not, 
and  at  forty  has  not,  will  never  either  be, 
or  know,  or  have.    //.  Pr. 

He  that  believeth  shall  not  make  haste. 
BihU. 

UHe  that  blows  the  coals  In  qnarr^  he  has 
nothing  to  do  with,  has  no  right  to  complain 
if  the  sparks  fly  in  his  face.    Ben.  Franklin, 

He  that  boasts  of  his  ancestors  confesses  that 
be  has  no  virtue  of  his  own.    Charron, 

He  that  builds  by  the  wayside  has  many 
masters.    Pr. 

He  that  bnyeth  magistracy  must  sell  justice. 
Pr. 

He  that  buys  what  he  does  not  want,  must 
often  sdl  what  he  does  want.    Pr. 
ttHe  that,  by  often  arguing  against  his  own 
sense,  imposes  falsehoods  on  others,  is  not  far 
firom  betteviag  them  himsel£    Loche. 


He  that  by  the  plough  would  thrive,  /  Himself 

must  either  hold  or  drive.    Pr, 
He  that  by  tisury  and  unjust  gain  increaseth 

his  substance,  ne  shall  gather  it  for  him  that 

will  pity  the  poor.    Bible, 

He  tbat  can  be  patient  has  his  foe  at  his  feet. 
Dut.  Pr. 

He  that  can  be  won  with  a  feather  will  be  lost 
with  a  straw.    Pr. 

He  that  can  conceal  his  jojrs  is  greater  than  he  80 
who  can  hide  his  griefs.    Lavater. 

He  that  can  define,  he  that  can  answer  a 
question  so  as  to  admit  of  no  further  answer, 
is  the  best  man.    Emerson, 

He  that  can  discriminate  is  the  father  of  his 
father.     The  Vedas, 

He  tliat  can  endiu^  /  To  follow  with  allegiance 
a  fall'n  lord,  /  Does  conquer  him  that  md  his 
master  conqner,  /  And  jeams  a  place  i'  the 
story.    Ant.  and  Cleop.^  iiL  zi. 

He  that  can  heroically  endure  adversity  win 
bear  prosperity  with  equal  greatness  of  soul ; 
for  the  mmd  that  cannot  be  dejected  by  the 
former  is  not  likely  to  be  transported  by  the 
latter.    Fielding. 

He  that  can  write  a  true  book  to  persuade  86 
England,  is  not  he  the  bishop  and  arch- 
Inshop,  Uie  prhnate  of  England  and  of  all 
England  ?    Carlyle. 

He  that  cannot  be  the  servant  of  many  will 
never  be  master,  true  guide,  and  deliverer  of 
many.    Carlyle, 

He  that  cannot  keep  his  mind  to  himself  can- 
not practise  any  considerable  thing  what- 
ever.   Carlyle, 

He  that  cannot  pay  in  purse  must  pay  in  per- 
son.   Pr. 

He  that  ceases  to  be  a  friend  never  was  a 
good  one.    Pr. 

He  that  claims,  either  in  himself  or  for  another,  40 
the  honours  of  perfection  will  surely  injure 
the  reputation  which  he  designs  to  assist. 
Johnson. 

He  that  climbs  the  tall  tree  has  won  a  right 
to  the  fruit :  /  He  that  leaps  the  wide  gulf 
should  prevail  in  his  suit.    Scott. 

He  that  comes  unca'd  (uninvited)  sits  unsair'd 
(unserved).    Sc.  Pr. 

He  that  cometh  to  seek  after  knowledge  with 
a  mind  to  scorn  and  censure,  shall  be  sure  to 
find  matter  for  his  humour,  but  none  for  his 
instruction.    Bacon. 

He  that  complies  against  his  will,  /  Is  of  the 
same  opinion  still.    Butler. 

He  that  conquers  himself  conquers  an  enemy.  48 

GeteL  Pr, 
He  that  cuts  liimself  wiliully  deserves  no  sail 

Pr. 

He  that  defers  his  charity  until  he  is  dead  is. 
If  a  man  weighs  it  rightly,  rather  liberal 
of  another  man's  goods  than  his  own. 
Bacon, 

He  that  descends  not  to  word  it  with  a  shrew 
does  worse  than  beat  her.    V Estrange. 

He  that  deserves  nothmg  should  be  content 

with  anything.    Pr. 
He  that  dies,  pays  all  debts.     Tempest^  iiL  a.     60 
He  that  does  a  base  tUng  hi  seal  for  his  friend 

bums  the  golden  thread  that  ties  their  hearts 

together.    Jeremy  Taylor. 
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He  that  does  not  knot  his  thread  will  Iom  his 

first  stitch.    CarL 
He  that  does  not  know  those  tiiinsfs  wfaidi  are 

of  ose  and  necessity  for  him  to  know,  is  but 

an  irnorant  man,  v^iateTer  he  may  Imow 

besides.     Til/otton, 

He  that  does  what  he  can,  does  what  he  ought. 
Fr. 

He  that  does  tou  a  very  ill  torn  will  never  for- 
give you.    Pr. 
5   He  that  doeth  evil  hateth  the  light    Jesus. 

He  that  doeth  truth  cometh  to  the  light  St. 
John. 

He  that  doth  not  plough  at  home  won't  plough 
abroad.    Gatt,  Pr. 

He  that  doth  the  ravens  feed,  /  Yea,  provi- 
dently caters  for  the  sparrow,  /  Be  cmnfort 
to  my  age.    As  You  Like  It,  iL  3. 

He  that  eats  longest  lives  longest    Pr, 
10  He  that  endureth  is  not  ov«-come.    Pr, 

He  that,  ever  following  her  (Dutv's)  com- 
mands, /  On  with  toil  of  heart  and  anees  and 
hands,  /  Thro'  the  long  gorge  to  the  far  Ught 
has  won  /  His  path  npward,  and  prevailed,  / 
Shall  find  the  toppling  crags  of  Duty  scaled.  / 
Are  close  upon  the  shining  tablelands  /  To 
«^ch  our  uod  Himself  is  moon  and  sun. 
TenuysoH. 

He  that  falls  into  sin,  is  a  man ;  that  grieves  at 
it  is  a  saint ;  that  boasteth  of  it,  is  a  devil ; 
yet  some  glory  in  that  shame,  counting  the 
stains  of  sin  the  best  complexion  of  their 
souls.    Fuller. 

He  that  feareth  is  not  made  perfisct  in  love. 

St,  John, 

He  tiiat  fights  and  runs  awav  /  May  live  to 
fight  another  day.    Goidsmith, 

15  He  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name  /  Robs 
me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him,  /  And 
makes  me  poor  indeed.    Othello^  iiL  3. 

He  that  finds  something  before  it  is  lost  will 
die  before  he  falls  ilL    Dut  Pr, 

He  that  flees  not  will  be  fled  from.    Gael,  Pr. 

He  that  gallops  his  horse  on  Blackstone  edge  / 
May  chance  to  catch  a  falL    Old  song. 

He  that  gets  gear  (wealth)  before  he  gets  wit, 
is  but  a  short  time  master  o'  it    Sc,  Pr. 
SO  He  that  gets  patience,  and  the  l>lessing  which  / 
PreacMrs  conclude  with,  hath  not  lost  his 
pains.    Georgt  Herbert, 

He  that  gives  to  the  poor  lends  to  the  Lord. 

Pr, 

He  that  goes  a4xirrowing  goes  a'Sonrowing. 

Pr. 

He  that  goes  softly  goes  safely.    Pr, 

He  that  grasps  at  too  much  holds  nothing 
fast     Pr, 

He  that  has  a  head  of  wax  should  not  walk  in 
the  sun.    Pr. 

He  that  has  a  head  will  not  want  a  hat   //.  Pr, 

He  that  has  a  wife  has  a  master.    Sc  Pr. 

He  that  has  ae  sheep  in  a  flock  wiU  like  a'  the 
lave  (rest)  better  for 't    Sc.  Pr. 

He  that  has  an  iU  wife  likes  to  eat  butter  (but 

her,  f./.  without  herX    Sc,  Pr. 
M  He  that  has  been  tanght  only  by  himself  has 

had  a  fool  for  a  master.    B^n  Jonstm. 
He  that  has  just  enough  can  soundly  sleep ;  / 

The  o'ercome  only  fashes  Cowk  to  keep. 

Allan  Ratneay, 


He  that  has  light  within  his  own  dear  breast 

may  sit  In  the  centre  and  ei^oy  bright  day. 

Milton, 
He  that  has  lost  his  Csith,  what  staff  has  he 

left?    Bacon. 
He  that  has  mucUe  would  aye  hae  mair. 

Sc,  Pr, 
He  that  has  no  head  needs  no  hat    5/.  Pr.      W 
He  that  has  no  sense  at  thirty  will  never  have 

any.    Pr. 
He  that  has  no  shame  has  no  conscience.    Pr, 
He  that  has  siller  in  his  purse  canna  want 

(do  without)  a  head  on  his  shoulders.     Sc, 

Pr. 
He  that  has  to  choose  has  trouble.    Dut.  Pr. 
He  that  hateth  gifts  shall  Ihre.    BfMe.  40 

He  that  hath  a  beard  is  more  than  a  youth, 

and  he  that  hath  no  beard  is  less  than  a  man. 

Much  Ado^  iL  x. 
He  that  hath  a  satirical  vein,  as  he  maketh 

others  afiuid  of  his  wit  eo  he  hath  need  to 

be  afraid  of  others'  memory.    Bacon, 
He  that  hath  a  trade  hath  an  estate,  and  he 

that  hath  a  calling  hath  an  office  of  profit 

and  honour.    Hen  Franklin. 

He  that  hath  a  wife  and  children  hath  given 
hostages  to  fortune;  for  thev  are  impedi- 
ments to  mat  enterprises,  either  oC  vutne 
or  mischiet.    Bacon. 

He  that  hath  but  gained  the  title  of  a  lester  48 
let  him  assure  himself  the  fool  is  not  lar  on. 
Quetrles, 

He  that  hath  care  of  keeping  days  of  pay- 
ment is  lord  of  another  man  s  purse.  Lord 
Burleigh. 

He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him   hear. 

Jesus. 

He  that  hath  gained  an  entire  conquest  over 
himself  will  find  no  mighty  difficulties  to 
subdue  all  other  opposition.  IkoMuis  A 
Kempis, 

He  that  hath  knowledge  spareth  his  words. 

Bible, 

He  that  hath  mercy  on  the  poor,  happy  is  he.  fO 

Btble, 
He  that  hath  no  rule  over  his  own  spirit  is  like 

a  city  that   is  broken  down  and  witlMut 

walls.    BV>U. 
He  that  hath  pity  upon  the  poor  lendeth  to 

the  Lord.    Bible. 
He  that  hath  sense  hath  strength.     Hito- 

^adesa. 

He  that  hears  much  and  speaks  not  at  all,  / 

Shall  be  welcome  both  in  bower  and  halL 

Pr. 
He  that  high  growth  on  cedars  did  bestow,  /SS 

Gave  also  lowly  mushrooms  leave  to  grow. 

R,  Soutkweif. 

He  that  hinders  not  a  mischief  is  guilty  of  it 

Pr. 
He  that  humbles  himself  shall  be  exalted.  Pr. 

He  that  hnposes  an  oath  makes  it  /  Not  bs 
that  for  convenience  takes  it    Butler. 

He  that  increaseth  knoudedge  incrsaseifc 
sorrow.    Bible. 

He  that  invented  the  Maiden,  first  hanselled  it,  «i 
i.r.,  first  put  it  to  the  proof.    {The  Maidm  vuu 
a  kind  of  guillotine.)    Sc.  Pr, 

He  that  is  a  firiend  to  hhnself  is  a  friend  to  •& 
men.    Sen. 
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He  that  is  bdrn  of  a  hen  nmst  scrape  for  a 
IMag,    Pr. 

He  that  is  courteous  at  all,  will  be  courteous 
to  alL    G«uL  Pr. 

He  that  is  discontented  and  troubled  Is  tossed 
with  dirers  suspicions;  he  is  neither  quiet 
himself,  nor  snnereth  others  to  be  quiet. 
Thomas  d  JCgm/is. 

He  that  is  doinfl:  aothins  is  seldom  without 
hel^iers.    Pr. 

f  He  that  is  down  needs  fear  no  fall ;  /  He  that 
is  low  no  pride.    BunyoH. 

He  that  is  down,  the  world  cries  **  Down  with 

him!"    Pr. 
He  that  is  embarked  with  the  devil  must  saU 

with  him.    Dut.  Pr. 
He  that  is  faithful  in  that  which  is  least  is 

fidtfaftil  also  in  much :  and  he  that  is  unjust 

in  the  least,  is  unjust  also  in  the  much. 

Jtnu. 
He  that  is  lull  of  himself  is  very  empty.    Pr. 

10  He  that  is  ill  to  hhnself  will  be  good  to  nobody. 

Pr. 

He  that  is  not  against  us  is  on  our  part 

Jtna. 
He  that  is  not  handsome  at  twenty,  strong  at 

thirty,  rich  at  forty,  nor  wise  at  fifty,  will 

never  be  handsome,  strong,  wise,  or  rich. 

Pr. 

He  that  is  not  open  to  conviction  is  not  quali- 
fied for  discussion.    Wlutiely. 

He  that  is  not  with  me  is  against  me.   Jtstu. 

11  He  tliat  is  of  a  merry  heart  hath  a  continual 

feast.    BibU. 

He  that  is  proud  eats  up  himself;  pride  is  his 
own  glass,  his  own  trumpet,  his  own  chroni- 
cle ;  and  whatever  praises  itself  but  in  the 
deed  devours  the  deed  in  the  praise.  TroiL 
and  Crgss.,  iL  3. 

He  that  is  robb*d,  not  wanting  what  is  stolen,  / 
Let  him  not  know 't,  and  he's  not  robb'd  at 
aU.    OthtUo,  iiL  3. 

He  that  is  ready  to  sUp  is  as  a  lamp  despised 
in  the  thought  of  him  that  is  at  ease.    Bible, 

He  that  is  slow  to  anger  is  better  than  the 
miglity;  and  he  that  ruleth  his  spirit,  than  he 
that  taketh  a  dty.    Bibie. 

WHe  that  is  slow  to  wrath  is  of  great  under- 
standbig.    BibU. 

He  that  is  spiritual  judgeth  all  thmgs,  yet  he 
himself  is  judged  of  no  man.    St.  Paul. 

He  that  is  surety  for  another,  is  never  sure 
himself.    Pr. 

He  that  is  the  hiferior  of  nothing  can  be  the 
superior  of  nothing,  the  equal  of  nothing. 
CarlyU. 

He  that  is  tied  with  one  slender  string,  such 
as  one  resolute  stmggie  would  break,  is 
prisoner  only  to  his  own  sloth;  and  who 
would  pity  his  thraldom  ?    Decay  ef  Piety. 

KHe  that  is  to-day  a  Ung,  to-morrow  shall  die. 
Eccbu, 

He  that  is  violent  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure 
won't  mind  to  turn  villain  for  the  purchase. 
M.  Avrelifts. 

He  that  is  well-ordered  and  disposed  within 
liimself  careth  not  for  the  strange  and  per- 
verse behaviour  of  men.     Thomas  d  Kempis. 

He  that  keeks  (pries)  through  a  keyhole  may 
•ee  what  will  veat  him.    Sc.  Pr. 


He  that  keepeth  his  way  preservetb  his  souL 

Bible. 
He  that  kills  a  man  when  he  is  drunk  must  be  SO 

hanged  for  it  when  he  is  sober.    Pr. 

He  that  knoweth  not  that  which  he  ought  to 
know,  is  a  brute  beast  among  men ;  he  that 
knoweth  no  more  tlian  he  luith  need  of.  is 
a  man  among  brute  beasts ;  and  he  tnat 
knoweth  all  that  may  lie  known,  is  a  god 
amongst  men.    Pythagoras. 

He  that  knows  a  little  of  the  world  wUl  admire 
it  enough  to  fall  down  and  worship  it ;  he 
tiiat  knows  it  most  wOl  most  despise  it. 
Colton, 

He  that  knows,  and  knows  not  that  he  knows, 
is  asleep.    Arouse  him.    Arabian  Pr. 

He  that  knows,  and  knows  that  he  know%  is 

wise.    Fellow  him.    ArabioHPr. 
He  that  knows  is  strong.    GasL  Pr.  86 

He  that  knows  not,  and  knows  not  that  he 

knows  not,  is  stupid.     Shun  him.     Arabian 

Pr. 
He  that  knows  not,  and  knows  that  he  knows 

not,  is  good.    Teach  him.    Arabian  Pr, 
He  that  lacks  time  to  mourn  lacks  time  to 

mend.    Sir  H.  Taylor. 
He  tliat  Ues  down  with  dogs  will  rise  up  with 

fleas.    Pr. 
He  that  lives  in  perpetual  suspicion  lives  the  40 

life  of  a  sentinel,  ot  a  sentinelnever  relieved. 

Young. 
He  that  lives  longest  sees  most.    Gael,  Pr, 
He  that  lives  must  grow  old;  and  he  that 

would  rather  grow  old  than  die,  has  God 

to   thank  for  the  infirmities   of  old  age. 

Johnson. 
He  that  lives  upon  hopes  win  die  fasting. 

Ben,  Franklin. 
He  that  lives  with  cripples  learns  to  limp. 

Pr. 
He  tliat  lives  with  wolves  will  learn  to  howL  46 

Pr. 

He  that  loses  his  conscience  has  nothing  left 
that  is  worth  keeping.    Izaak  Walton. 

He  that  loves  Christianity  better  than  truth 
will  soon  love  his  own  sect  or  party  better 
than  Christianity.    Coleridge. 

He  that  loves  God  aright  must  not  desire  that 
God  should  love  him  m  return,  />.,  love  to  God, 
as  to  man,  should  be  entirely  unselfish.    Spinoueu 

He  that  loveth  a  book  will  never  want  a  faith- 
ftil  friend,  a  wholesome  cotmsellor,  a  cheer- 
ful companion,  an  effectual  comforter.  Isaac 
Barrdv. 

He  that  loveth  danger  shall  perish  therein.  60 
Ecelus. 

He  that  loveth  father  and  mother  more  than 
me  is  not  worthy  of  me.    Jesus. 

He  that  loveth  not  his  brother,  whom  he  hath 
seen,  how  can  he  love  God,  whom  he  hath 
not  seen  ?    St.  John, 

He  that  loveth  pleasure  shall  be  a  poor  man. 
Bible. 

He  that  loveth  silver  shall  not  be  satisfied 
with  silver;  nor  he  that  loveth  abundance 
with  increase.    Bible. 

He  that  maketh  haste  to  be  rich  shall  not  be  66 
innocent.    Bible. 

He  that  marries  l^ore  ha  is  wise  will  die 
before  he  thrive.    Sc,  Pr, 
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He  that  marrtes  for  money  sella  his  liberty. 
Pr, 

He  that  meddieth  with  strife  beloneins:  not  to 
him  is  like  one  that  taketh  a  doff  by  the 

ears.    BibU, 

He  that  needs  five  thousand  pound  to  live,  / 
Is  fnll  as  poor  as  he  that  needs  but  five. 
GtOTge  Heroert, 

He  that  never  thinks   can  never  be  wise. 
Jaknsinu 
ft  He  tliat  observeth  the  wind  shall  not  sow; 
and  he  that  re^ardeth  the  clouds  shall  not 
reap.    Bible, 

He  that  on  pilgrimages  goeth  ever,  /  Becometh 
holy  late  or  never.    Pr. 

He  that  oppresseth  the  poor  to  increase  his 
riches,  ana  he  that  giveth  to  the  rich,  shall 
surely  come  to  want.    BihU. 

He  that  pities  another  minds  himsel'.    Sc,  Pr. 
He  that  prieth  in  at  her  windows  shall  also 
hearken  at  her  doors.    Ecclus. 

10  He  that  promises  too  much  means  nothing.  Pr, 

He  that  purposes  to  be  happy  by  the  affection 
or  acouaintance  of  the  oest,  the  greatest 
man  aUve,  will  always  find  his  mind  unsettled 
and  perplexed.     Thomas  d  Kem/is, 

He  that  questioneth  much  will  learn  much. 
Bacon, 

He  that  revels  in  a  well-chosen  library  has 
innumerable  dishes,  and  all  of  admirable 
flavour.     IV.  Godwin, 

He  that  ruleth  among  men  must  be  just,  ruling 
in  the  fear  of  God.    Bible. 

15  He  that  runs  in  the  dark  may  well  stumble. 
Pr 

He  that  runs  may  read.    Pr. 

He  that  seeks  others  to  beguile,  /  Is  oft  o^- 
taken  in  his  own  wile.    Pr. 

He  that  seeks  to  have  many  friends  never  has 
any.    Jt.  Pr. 

He  that  serves  the  altar  should  live  by  the 
altar.    Pr. 

SO  He  that  shuts  his  eyes  agcinst  a  small  light 
would  not  be  brought  to  see  that  which  he 
had  no  mind  to  see,  let  it  be  placed  in  never 
so  clear  a  light  and  never  so  near  him. 
Atterbury. 

He  that  sows  in  the  highway  loses  his  com. 
Pr. 

He  that  sows  iniquity  shall  reap  sorrow.    Pr, 

He  that  spares  the  bad  injures  the  good.    Pr, 

•  He  that  spares  the  rod  spoils  the  child.    Pr. 

S6  He  that  speaks  the  thing  he  should  not  /  Must 
often  hear  the  thing  he  would  not.    Pr. 

He  that  speaks  the  truth  will  find  hhnself  in 
sufficiently  dramatic  situations.  Pro/.  IVilson. 

He  that  spends  his  gear  (property)  before  he 
gets  it  wUl  hae  Uttle  gude  o't    Sc.  Pr. 

He  that  stands  upon  a  slippery  place  /  Makes 
nice  of  no  vain  hold  to  stay  him  up.  King 
John,  iiL  4. 

He  that  steab  a  preen  (pin)  will  steal  a  better 
thing.    Sc.  Pr. 

ao  He  that  steals  for  others  will  be  hanged  for 
himself.    Pr. 

He  that  strikes  with  the  sword  shall  perish 
by  the  sword.    Pr, 

He  that  studieth  revenge  keepeth  his  own 
wounds  green.    Bacon. 


He  that  takes  away  reason  to  make  way 

for  revelation  puts  out  the  light  of  both. 

Locke, 
He  that  talks  deceitfully  for  truth  must  hurt 

it  more  by  his  example  than  he  promotes 

it  by  his  arguments.    Atterbury. 
He  that  talks  much  errs  much.    Pr.  IS 

He  that  talks  much  lies  much.    Pr. 
He  that  tholes  (bears  up)  o'ercomes.    Sc,  Pr. 
He  that  tilleth  his  land  shall  have  plenty  of 

bread.    Bible, 
He  that  turns  not  from  every  sin,  turns  not 

aright  from  any  one  sin.    Brook*. 
He  that  undervalues  himself  will  undervalue  40 

others,  and  he  that  undervalues  others  win 

oppress  them.    Johnson. 
He  that  voluntarily  continues  ignorant  is  guilty 

of  ail  the  crimes  which  ignorance  produces. 

Johnson, 
He  that  waits  long  at  the  ferry  will  get  over 

some  time.    Gael.  Pr. 

He  that  walketh  uprightly  walks  surely. 
Bible, 

He  that  walketh  with  wise  men  shall  be  wise ; 
but  a  companion  of  fools  shall  be  destroyed. 
Bible, 

He  that  wants  good  sense  is  unhappy  in  having  IS 
learning,  for  he  has  thereby  only  more  ways 
of  exposing  himself;  and  he  that  has  sense 
knows  that  learning  is  not  knowledge,  but 
rather  the  art  of  using  it.    Steele, 

He  that  wants  money,  means,  and  content  is 
without  three  good  friends.  As  Yon  Like  It, 
ui.  3. 

He  that  will  be  angry  for  anything  will  be 
angry  for  nothing.    Sallnst. 

He  that  will  believe  only  what  he  can  fvSkf 
comprehend  must  have  a  very  long  head 
or  a  very  short  creed.    Colton. 

He  that  vdll  carry  nothing  about  him  but  gold 
will  be  every  day  at  a  loss  for  readier  change. 
Pope, 

He  that  win  have  his  son  have  a  respect  for  10 
him  must  have  a  great  reverence  for  bis  son. 
Locke. 

He  that  wiU  lose  his  friend  for  a  jest,  deserves 
to  die  a  begrgar  by  the  bargain.    Fuller. 

He  that  wiU  love  life  and  see  good  days,  let 
him  refrain  his  tongue  from  evil,  and  his 
Ups  that  they  speak  no  guile.    St.  Peter. 

He  that  will  not  reason  is  a  bigot;  he  that 
caimot,  is  a  fool ;  and  he  that  dare  not,  is 
a  slave.    Sir  IV.  Dmmmond. 

He  that  wiU  not  when  he  may,  /  When  he  wfll 
he  shall  have  nay.    Pr. 

He  that  will  not  work  shaU  not  eat.    Pr.  fS 

He  that  wiU  to  Cupar,  maun  to  Cupar,  /./.,  be 
that  will  to  jail,  must  to  jail.     Sc.  Pr. 

He  that  wiU  watch  Providence  wiU  never  want 
a  Providence  to  watch.    Flavel. 

He  that  winketh  with  the  eye  causetli  sorrow. 
Bible. 

He  that  winna  be  coimseUed  canna  be  helped. 
Sc.  Pr, 

He  tiiat  winna  save  a  penny  wiU  ne'er  faaetf 
ony.    Sc.  Pr, 

He  that  won't  plough  at  home  won't  plough 
abroad.    Gael.  Pr. 

He  that  would  be  rich  in  a  yearwiU  be  hanged 
in  half  a  year.    Pr. 
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He  that  would  be  singular  in  his  apparel  had 
need  of  something  superlatire  to  balance 
that  afiecUtion.    Feltkam, 

He  tiiat  woold  have  ens  must  endure  the 
fsrHIng  of  the  hens.    Pr. 

He  that  woold  have  his  Tirtne  published  is 
not  tiie  servant   of  virtue,  bat  of  glory. 

He  that  wonid  live  in  peace  and  rest  /  Must 
hear,  and  see,  and  say  the  best.    Pr, 

i  He  that  would  reap  well  must  sow  well. 
Pr. 

He  tibat  would  reckon  up  all  the  accidents  pre- 
ferments depend  upon,  may  as  well  under- 
take to  count  the  sands  or  sum  up  infinity. 

He  that  would  relish  success  to  purpose  should 
keep  his  passion  cool  and  his  expectation  low. 

He  that  would  reproach  an  author  for  obscurity 
should  look  into  his  own  mind  to  see  whether 
it  is  quite  clear  there.  In  tlie  dusk  the  plainest 
writmg  is  illegible.    Gcctht, 

He  tliat  wrestles  with  us  strengthens  our 
nerres  and  sharpens  our  skilL  Burke, 
10  He  that  wrongs  his  friend  /  Wrongs  himself 
more,  and  ever  bears  about  /  A  silent  court  of 
justice  in  his  breast^  Himself  the  judge  and 
juy,  and  himself  /  The  prisoner  at  the  bar, 
ever  condemned.     Tennyson, 

He  the  cross  who  longest  bears  /  Finds  his 
sorrow^s  bounds  are  set.     Winkwortk, 

He  tlunks  no  evil  who  means  no  eviL  Gael. 
Pr. 

He  tiilnks  too  much ;  such  men  are  dangerous. 

JnL  Grr.,  i.  a. 
He  thought  as  a  sage  though  he  felt  as  a  man. 

/.  BeaUie. 
UHe  thought  he  thought,  and  yet  he  did  not 

think,  7  But  only  echoed  stUl  the  common 

talk,  /  As  might  an  empty  room.     Walter 

C.  Smith. 

Re  tiionght  the  World  to  him  was  known,  / 
Whereas  he  only  knew  the  Town ;  /  In  men 
this  blunder  still  you  find,  /  AO  think  their 
little  set— Mankind.    Hannah  Afore. 

He  travels  safe  and  not  unpleasantly  who  is 
guarded  by  poverty  and  guided  by  love.  Sir 
P.  Sidney. 

He  trodred  along,  unknowing  what  he  sought,  / 
And  whistled  as  he  went,  for  want  of  thought. 
Drjden. 

He  wants  wit  that  wants  resolved  wilL  Two 
Geni.o/yer.,u.6. 

SOHe  was  a  bold  man  tliat  first  ate  an  oyster. 
Swi/t. 
He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all,  /  I 
•hall  not  look  upon  his  like  again,    //ant., 
I  a. 

He  was  a  scholar,  and  a  ripe  and  good  one ;  / 
Exceeding  wise,  fair  spoken,  and  persuad- 
ing; /  Lofty  and  sour  to  them  that  loved 
him  not;  /  But  to  those  men  that  sought 
hha,  sweet  as  summer,    //en.  V///.,  iv.  a. 

He  was  exhaled ;  his  great  Creator  drew  / 
His  spiiiti  as  the  sun  the  morning  dew. 
/^ryden. 

He  was  mjr  ^end,  faithful  and  just  to  me. 
/•A  Cms.,  iii.  a. 

M  He  was  not  of  an  age,  but  for  aU  Time,  /  Sweet 
Swan  of  Avon.    Ben  Jonson. 


He  was  perfumed  like  a  milliner,  /  And  'twixt 
his  finger  and  liis  thumb  he  held  /  A  pouncet- 
box,  which  ever  and  anon  /  He  gave  his 
nose,  and  took  't  away  again,  x  //en.  /V., 
i.3- 

He  was  scant  o'  news  that  told  that  his  father 
was  hanged.    .S<r.  Pr. 

He  was  the  Word  that  spake  it ;  /  He  took 
the  bread  and  brake  it ;  /  And  what  that 
Word  did  make  it,  /  I  do  believe  and  take 
it.    Dr.  Donne. 

He  wears  his  faith  but  as  the  fashion  of  his 
hat.    Mnch  Ado,  L  x. 

He  wlia  eats  but  (only)  ae  dish  seldom  needs  SO 
the  doctor.    Sc  Pr. 

He  wlio  asks  a  favour  for  another  has  the 
confidence  which  a  sense  of  justice  inspfares ; 
while  he  who  solicits  for  himself  experiences 
all  the  embarrassment  and  shame  of  one 
appealing  for  mercy.    Lm  Bntyire. 

He  who  avoids  tlie  temptation  avoids  tlie  sin. 
Pr, 

He  who  begins  with  trusting  every  one  will 
end  with  estimating  every  cme  a  knave. 
Hebbel. 

He  who  breaks  confidence  has  for  ever  for- 
feited it    Sc/toPen/taner. 

He  who  can  at  all  times  sacrifice  pleasure  to  8S 
duty  approaches  sublimity.    iMoaier. 

He  who  can  conceal  his  jo^  is  greater  than 
he  who  can  conceal  his  gnefe.    Lavater, 

He  who  can  enjoy  the  intimacy  of  the  great, 
and  on  no  occasion  disgust  them  by  fiami- 
Uaritv  or  disgrace  them  by  servility,  proves 
that  be  is  as  perfect  a  gentleman  by  nature 
as  his  companions  are  by  rank.    Cotton. 

He  who  cannot  bear  foes  deserves  no  friend. 
Schafer. 

He  who  cannot  profit  you  as  a  friend  may  at 
ax^  time  injure  you  as  an  enemy.    GeUert, 

He  who  carries  his  heart  on  his  tongue  runs  10 
the  risk  of  expectorating  it    Soar. 

He  who  ceases  to  grow  greater  grows  smaller. 
Amiel. 

He  who  ceases  to  pray  ceases  to  prosper.  Pr. 

He  who  coldly  lives  to  himself  and  his  own 
will  may  gratify  many  a  wish,  but  he  who 
strives  to  guide  others  well  must  be  able  to 
dispense  with  much.    Goethe. 

He  who  combines  every  defect  will  be  more 
likely  to  find  favour  m  the  world  than  the 
man  who  is  possessed  of  every  virtue.  Fr. 
Pr. 

He  who  comes  up  to  his  own  ideal  of  greatness  46 
must  always  have  had  a  very  low  standard 
of  it  in  his  mind,    //at/itt. 

He  who  commits  injustice  is  ever  made  more 
wretched  than  he  who  suffiers  it    Plato. 

He  who  conforms  to  the  rule  which  the  genius 
of  the  human  understanding  whispers  secretly 
in  the  ear  of  every  new-born  being,  vis.,  to 
test  action  by  thought  and  thought  by  action, 
caimot  err ;  and  if  he  errs,  he  win  soon  find 
himself  again  in  the  right  way.    Goethe. 

He  who  considers  too  much  will  accomplish 
little.    Schiller. 

He  who  deab  with  honey  will  sometimes  be 
licking  his  fingers.    Pr. 

He  who  despises  mankind  win  never  get  the  M 
best  out  Of  either  others  or  himself.     Tocgne- 
villi. 
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H«  who  did  weU  in  war  jnst  earns  the  riffht  / 

To  begin  doing  well  in  peace.    Bro^vmng. 
He  who  doe*  a  good  deed  is  instantly  ennobled ; 

he  who  does  a  mean  deed,  is  by  the  action 

itself  contracted.    Emtrson. 
He  who  does  evil  that  good  ma^  come,  pays 

a  toll  to  the  devil  to  let  him  mto  heaven. 

Han. 

He  who  does  me  good  teaches  me  to  be  good. 

Pr, 
6   He  who  does  not  advance  falls  backward. 

AmigL 
He  who  does  not  expect  a  million  of  readers 

shonld  not  write  a  fine.    G^etke. 
He  who  does  not  helo  us  at  the  needful  moment 

never  helps ;  he  who  does  not  counsel  at  the 

needful  moment  never  counsels.    Gcetke, 

He  who  does  not  imagine  in  stronger  and 
better  lineaments,  and  in  stronger  ami  better 
Ught  than  his  jpenshing  mortal  eye  can  see, 
does  not  imagme  at  alT    lym.  Biakt. 

He  who  does  not  know  foreign  languages 
knows  nothing  of  his  own.    Goctht, 
10  He  who  does  not  lose  his  wits  over  certain 
matters  has  none  to  lose.    Lessing, 

He  who  does  not  think  too  highly  of  himself 

Is  more  than  he  thinks.    Goethe. 
He  who  does  nothing  for  others  does  nothing 

for  himself.    Goethe. 

He  who  doth  not  speak  an  unkind  word  to  his 
fellow-creatures  b  master  of  the  whole  w<wid 
to  the  eactremities  of  the  ocean.    Hitopmdesa. 

He  who  dwells  in  temporary  semblances  and 
does  not  penetrate  into  the  eternal  substance, 
will  not  answer  the  sphinx-diddle  of  to-day 
or  of  any  day.    Carlyle, 

15  He  who  enquires  into  a  matter  has  often 
found  more  at  a  glance  than  he  wished  to 
find.    Lesting. 

He  who  entereth  uncalled  for,  unquestioned 
speaketh  much,  and  regardeth  himself  with 
satisfaction,  to  his  prince  appeareth  one  of 
a  weak  judgment    Hito^adesa, 

He  who  esteems  trifles  for  themselves  is  a 
trifler ;  he  who  esteems  them  for  the  con- 
clusions he  draws  from  them  or  the  advan- 
tage to  which  they  can  be  put,  Is  a  philo- 
sopher.    Hnhver, 

He  who  exercises  wisdom  exercises  the  know- 
ledge which  is  about  God.    Epictettu. 

He  who  fears  not  death  fears  not  threats. 
ComeilU. 

SO  He  who  fears  nothing  is  not  less  powerful  than 
he  whom  all  fear.    Schiller. 

He  who  feeds  the  ravens  /  Will  give  His  chil- 
dren bread.    Cowper. 

He  who  feels  he  Is  right  is  stronger  than  king's 
hosts ;  he  who  doubts  he  is  not  right  has  no 
strength  whatever.    CarfyU. 

He  who  finds  a  God  in  the  physical  world  will 
also  find  one  in  the  moral,  which  is  History. 
Jean  Paul. 

He  who  formeth  a  connection  with  an  honest 
man  from  his  love  of  truth,  will  not  suffer 
thereby.    Hitopadesa. 

M  He  who  gives  up  the  smallest  part  of  a  secret 
has  the  rest  no  longer  in  his  power.  Jean 
Paul. 

He  who  goes  alone  may  start  to-day ;  but  he 
who  travels  with  another  must  wait  till  that 
other  is  ready.     Thortau, 


He  who  has  &  bonoie  wife  needs  mair  than  twa 
Se.  Pr, 


He  who  has  a  thousand  friends  has  not  a  friend 
to  spare,  /  And  he  who  has  one  enemy  will 
meet  him  everywhere.    Ali  Ben  Abu  Saleb. 

"  He  who  has  been  bom  has  been  a  first  man," 
has  had  Ijring  before  his  young  eyes,  and  as 
yet  unhardened  into  scientific  shapes,  a  world 
as  plastic  infinite,  divine,  as  lay  before  the 
eyes  of  Adam  hlmselH    Carlyle. 

He  who  has  been  once  very  foolish  will  never  M 
be  very  wise.    Montaigne. 

He  who  has  done  enough  for  the  welfare  (^r» 

Besttn)  of  his  own  time  has  lived  for  all  times. 

SckilUr. 
He  who  has  imagination  without  learning  has 

wings  without  feet    Joubert, 
He  who  has  less  than  he  desires  shonld  know 

that  he  has  more  than  he  deserves.    Lkktett' 

berg. 

He  who  has  lost  confidence  can  lose  nothing 

more.    Boitte. 
He  who  has  love  in  his  heart  has  spurs  in  his  39 

heels.    Pr. 

He  who  has  made  no  mistakes  in  war  has 
never  made  war.     Tureune. 

He  who  has  most  of  heart  knows  most  of 

sorrow.    P.  J,  Bailey. 
He  who  has  no  ear  for  poetry  Is  a  barbarian, 

be  he  who  he  may.    Goethe. 

He  who  has  no  opinion  of  his  own,  but  depends 
upon  the  opinion  and  taste  of  others,  is  a 
slave.    KlopstocJt. 

He  who  has  no  passions  has  no  principle,  nor  49 
motive  to  act    Hehetiue. 

He  who  has  no  vision  of  Btemity  will  never 
get  a  true  hold  of  Time.    CarfyU. 

He  who  has  no  wish  to  be  happier  Is  the 
happiest  of  men.     IK  R.  Aiger, 

He  who  has  not  been  a  servant  cannot  be- 
come a  praiseworthy  master ;  it  is  meet  tiiat 
we  should  plume  ourselves  rather  on  acting 
the  part  oi  a  servant  properiy  than  that  ct 
the  master,  first  towards  the  laws,  and  next 
towards  our  elders.    Plato. 

He  who  has  not  known  poverty,  sorrow,  con- 
tradiction, and  the  rest,  and  learned  from 
them  the  priceless  lessons  they  have  to  teach, 
has  missed  a  good  opportunity  of  schooling. 
Carlyte, 

He  who  has  net  the  weakness  of  friendship  41 
has  not  the  strength.   Joubert. 

He  who  has  nothing  to  lK>ast  of  but  him  an- 
cestry is  like  a  pNotato :  the  only  good  be- 
longing to  him  is  unaergronno.  Sir  T» 
Ovtrbury, 

He  who  has  published  an  injurious  book  sins 
in  his  very  grave,  corrupts  others  while  he 
is  rotting  himself.    South. 

He  who  has  reason  and  good  sense  at  his 

command  needs  few  of  the  arts  of  the  orator. 

Goethe, 
He  who  imitates  what  is  evil  always  exceeds ; 

he  who  imitates  what  is  good  always  falls 

short    Guicciardini. 

He  who  in  any  way  shows  us  better  than  weW 
knew  before  that  a  lily  of  the  fields  is  beauti- 
ful, does  he  not  show  it  us  as  an  efflnenre  of 
the  fountain  of  all  beauty— as  the  hand- 
writing, made  visible  there,  of  the  great 
Maker  of  the  universe  ?    CarlyU% 
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He  iHio  iadnlires  his  senaei  in  any  eiecesses 
renders  himself  obnoxioue  to  his  own  reason ; 
sadt  to  gxmtify  the  brute  in  him,  displeases 
tlie  man,  and  sets  his  two  natures  at  Tari- 
ance.    iicott. 

He  who,  in  opposition  to  his  own  happiness, 
dell^hteth  m  the  accumulation  of  riches, 
cameth  burdens  for  others  and  is  the  velilcle 
oftrouUe.     Hitopadestu 

Hewlio  intends  to  be  a  g^reat  man  ought  to 
hnre  neither  himself  nor  his  own  things,  but 
only  what  is  just,  whether  it  happens  to  be 
done  by  himself  or  by  another.  Flato. 
He  wiio  b  a  fo<d  and  knows  it  is  not  very  far 
from  being  a  wise  man.  /.  B.  {S$Uurk\ 
k  He  who  is  conscious  of  guilt  cannot  bear  the 
innocence  of  others :  he  tries  to  reduce  other 
characters  to  his  o«rn  level.    C.  Fox, 


I 


He  who  is  deficient  in  the  art  of  selection  may, 
bv  showing  nothing  but  the  truth,  produce 
aU  the  effect  of  the  grossest  falsenood.  It 
perpetually  happens  that  one  writer  tells  less 
truth  than  another,  merely  because  he  tells 
more  truth.     Macauiay. 

He  who  is  destitute  of  principles  is  governed, 
theoretically  and  practically,  by  whUna. 
Jacodi. 

He  ^Hio  is  firm  in  his  will  moulds  the  world  to 

himsell    Goetht, 
He  who  is  good  has  no  kind  of  envy.    Plato, 

10  He  wiio  is  in  di^rr^ce  with  the  sovereign  is 
disrespected  by  alL    Hitopadeta, 

He  who  b  lord  of  himself,  and  eadsts  upon  his 
own  resources,  is  a  noble  but  a  rare  being. 
Sir  E.  Brydggs, 

He  udM  is  most  slow  in  making  a  promise  is 
the  most  faithful  in  the  performance  of  it. 
Rouueoiu 

He  who  is  moved  to  tears  by  every  word  of  a 
priest  is  generally  a  weakling  and  a  rascal 
when  the  feeling  evaporates.    Fr.  v.  SeUUt. 

He  who  b  not  possessed  of  such  a  book  as 
wiU  dispel  many  doubts,  point  out  hidden 
treasures,  and  is,  as  it  were,  a  mirror  of  ail 
things,  b  even  an  ignorant  man.   Hitopadesa. 

UHe  who  b  of  no  use  to  himself  b  of  no  use  to 
any  one.    Dan.  Pr. 

He  who  b  one  with  himwlf  is  everything. 
Autrbach, 

He  wlio  is  only  half  instructed  speaks  much, 
and  b  always  wrong;  he  who  knows  it 
sHioIly,  b  content  with  acting,  and  speaks 
seldom  or  late.    Goetht. 

He  who  b  only  just  b  stem ;  be  who  b  only 
wise  lives  in  gfoom.    Voltain. 

He  who  b  servant  to  (Aienf)  the  public  b  a 
poor  animal  (TAier);  he  torments  himself, 
and  nobody  thanks  him  for  It.  Goethe, 
10  He  who  b  suave  with  all  {lieblich  thnn  mit 
alien  will)  ^ets  on  with  none :  he  jpleases  no 
one  who  tries  to  please  thousanos.  BoeUn- 
stedt. 

He  who  b  the  master  of  aU  opinloiis  never  can 
be  the  bigot  of  any.     IV.  R.  Alger, 

He  who  b  too  much  afraid  of  being  duped 
has  lost  the  power  of  being  msgnimimoiis 
Amiet, 

He  yAko  b  weighty  b  willing  to  be  weighed. 
Pr, 

He  who  b  wlUiog  to  work  finds  it  hard  to 
wait.    Pr, 


He  who  knows  himself  well  will  very  soon  85 
learn  to  know  all  other  men :   it  Is  all  re- 
flection {ZurOckstrahlMng).    Lichtenberg, 

He  who  knows  how  to  sunder  jest  and  ear- 
nest b  a  wbe  man,  and  who  W  cheerful  play- 
fulness reinvigorates  himself  for  strenuous 
diligence.    RUckert. 

He  who  knows  not  the  world,  knows  not  his 
own  place  in  it     Marcus  AurtUus. 

He  who  knows  right  principles  b  not  equal  to 
him  who  loves  them.    Con/ucius. 

He  who  laughs  at  crooked  men  should  need 

walk  very  straight.    Pr. 
He  who  laughs  can  commit  no  deadly  sin.  30 

Goethtfs  Mother, 

He  who  lajrs  out  for  God  lays  up  for  himself. 
Pr, 

He  who  learns  and  makes  no  use  of  his  learn- 
ing b  a  beast  of  burden  with  a  load  of  books. 
Saadi, 

He  who  learns  the  rules  of  wisdom  without 
conforming  to  them  In  hb  life,  is  like  a  man 
who  labours  in  his  fields  but  does  not  sow. 
Saadi, 

He  who  likes  borrowing  dislikes  paying.    Pr. 

He  who  lives,  and  strives,  and  suffers  for  others  8S 
dear  to  him,  b  to  be  envied ;  he  who  lives 
only  for  himself  b  poor.    H.  Lingg. 

He  who  lives  to  no  purpose  lives  to  a  bad  pur- 
pose.   Nevius, 

He  who  lives  wisely  to  himself  and  hb  own 
heart  looks  at  the  busy  world  through  the 
loopholes  of  retreat,  and  does  not  want  to 
mingle  in  the  fray.    Haslitt. 

He  who  loses  wealth  loses  much,  who  loses  a 
friend  loses  more,  who  loses  hb  spirits  loses 
aB.    Sp.  Pr. 

He  who  loves  goodness  harbours  angels,  re- 
veres reverence,  and  lives  with  God.  Enter- 
sen. 

He  who  loves  not  books  before  he  comes  to  40 
thirty  years  of  age  will  hardly  knre  them 
enough  afterwarcb   to    understand    them. 

Clarendon. 

He  who  loves  with  purity  considers  not  the 
gift  of  the  lover,  but  the  love  of  the  giver. 
ihinnas  d  Kempis. 

He  who  makes  claims  (Ansprache\  shows 
by  d<^ng  so  that  he  has  none  to  make. 
Settme. 

He  who  makes  constant  complaint  gets  little 
compassion.    Pr. 

He  who  makes  religion  hb  first  ol]>)ect  makes 

it  hb  whole  object.    Rnskin. 
He  who  means  to  teach  others  may  indeed  45 

often  suppress  the  best  of  what  he  knows, 

but  he  must  not  himself  be  half-instructed. 

Goethe, 
He  who  mistrusts  humanity  is  quite  as  often 

deceived  as  he  who  trusts  men.    Jean  Paul, 
He  who  mocks  the  hifant's  faith  /  Shall  be 

mock'd  in  age  and  death.    If^m.  Blake. 
He  who  never  in  hb  life  was  foolish  was  never 

a  wise  man.    Heine. 
He  who  obeys  b  almost  always  better  than 

he  who  commands.    Renan. 
He  who  offers  God  a  second  place  ofliers  Him  60 

no  place.    Ruskin. 
He  who  ordained  the  Sabbath  loves  the  poor. 

Holmes, 
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He  who  overcomes  his  egoism  rids  himself  of 
the  most  stabbom  obstacle  that  blocks  the 
way  to  all  true  greatness  and  all  true  happi- 
ness.   CdMfs. 

He  who  partakes  in  another's  joys  is  more 
humane  than  he  who  partakes  m  his  grieSs. 
Lavater, 

He  who  parts  with  his  property  before  his 
death  may  prepare  himself  for  bitter  experi- 
ences.   Fr,  Pr. 

He  who  pleased  everybody  died  before  be  was 
bom.    Pr. 

6  He  who  praises  everybody  praises  nobody. 
/ohns4nt. 

He  who  promises  runs  in  debt.    Talmud, 

He  who  reaches  the  goal  receives  the  crown, 

and  often  he  who  deserves  it  goes  without  it. 

Goethe. 

He  who  receives  a  sacrament  does  not  per- 
form a  good  work ;  he  receives  a  benefit. 
LHik€r, 

He  who  reforms  himself  has  done  more  to* 
wards  reforming  the  public  than  a  crowd  of 
noisy  impotent  patriots.    Lavater. 

10  He  who  says,  "  I  sought,  yet  I  found  not," 
be  stire  he  lies ;  he  who  savs,  "  I  sought  not 
and  found,"  be  sure  he  deceives;  be  who 
says.  "  1  sought  and  found,"  him  believe— he 
speaks  true.    RUckert, 

He  who  says  what  he  likes  must  hear  what 

he  does  not  like.    Dan.  Pr. 
He  who  scrubs  every  pig  he  sees  will  not  long 

be  clean  himself.    Pr. 

He  who  seeks  only  for  applause  firom  without 
has  all  his  happiness  in  another's  keeping. 
GoUUmitk. 

He  who  seeks  the  truth  should  be  of  no  country. 

V^itaire. 

15  He  who  seeth  not  the  filthiness  of  evU  wanteth 
a  great  foil  to  perceive  the  beauty  of  virtue. 
Sir  P.  Sidney. 

He  who  sends  mouths  will  send  meat.    Pr. 

He  who  serves  God  serves  a  good  Master.  Pr. 

He  who  serves  the  public  serves  a  fickle  master. 
Dut.  Pr. 

He  who  serves  under  reason  anticipates 
necessity.    Herder. 

20  He  who  speaks  sows ;  he  who  keeps  silence 
reaps.    //.  Pr. 

He  who  spends  himself  for  all  that  is  noble| 
and  gains  by  nothing  but  what  is  just,  will 
hard^  be  notably  wealthy  or  distressfully 
poor.    Plato. 

He  who  stays  in  the  valley  will  never  cross 
the  mountain.    Pr. 

He  who  steals  an  egg  would  steal  an  ox. 
Pr, 

He  who  strikes  terror  into  others  is  himself  in 
continual  fear.    Claudian. 

t5  He  who  tastes  every  man's  broth  often  bums 
his  mouth.     Dan,  Pr. 

He  who  tells  a  lie  is  not  sensible  how  great  a 
task  he  undertakes,  for  he  must  be  forced  to 
invent  twenty  more  to  maintain  that  one. 
Po/e, 

He  who  tells  the  failings  of  others  to  yon  will 
be  ready  to  tell  your  failings  to  others. 
Tnr*.  Pr, 

He  who  the  sword  of  Heaven  will  bear  /  Should 
be  as  holy  as  severe.    Meas./ar  Meas.,  iiL  a. 


He  who  thinks  for  himself,  and  imitates  rarely, 
is  a  free  man.    Klo^tock, 

He  who  thinks  his  place  below  hha  will  cer-  SO 
tainly  be  below  his  place.    SapilU, 

He  who  thinks  to  save  anything  by  his  re- 
ligion besides  his  soul  will  be  loser  in  the 
end.    Bp.  Barlow. 

He  who  thinks  too  much  will  accomplish  little, 

Sckiiler, 

He  who  traces  nothing  of  God  in  his  own  soul 
will  never  find  God  in  the  world  of  matter — 
mere  circlings  of  force  there  of  iron  regula- 
tion, of  universal  death  and  merciless  indi£Eier- 
ency.     Carlyle. 

He  who  travels  to  be  amused,  or  to  get  some- 
what which  he  does  not  caxTjt  travels  awar 
from  himself,  and  grows  old  even  in  yontn 
among  old  things.    Emtrson. 

He  who  trusts  a  secret  to  his  servant  makes  tt 
his  own  man  his  master.    Diyden. 

He  who  waits  for  dead  men's  shoes  may  go 
barefoot    Pr, 

He  who  wants  any  help  or  prop,  in  additioo 
to  the  internal  evidences  ot  its  truth  for  his 
belief,  never  was  and  never  will  be  a  Chria- 
tian.    B.  R.  Haydon, 

He  who  wants  everrthlng  must  know  many 
things,  do  many  tnings  to  procure  even  a 
few ;  different  from  him  whose  indispensable 
knowledge  is  this  only,  that  a  finger  will 
pull  the  bell!    CarlyU, 

He  who  will  be  ^reat  must  collect  himself; 
only  in  restriction  does  the  master  show 
himself.    Goethe, 

He  who  will  deaden  one  half  of  his  nature  to  10 
invigorate  the  other  half  will  become  at  best 
a  distorted  prodigy.    Sir  J,  Stephen, 

He  who  will  do  faithfully  needs  to  beUevo 
firmly.     Cetrlyle, 

He  who  will  eat  the  nut  must  crack  it.  Frisiem 
Pr, 

He  who  will  not  be  ruled  by  the  rudder  must 
be  ruled  by  the  rock.    Cornish  Pr. 

He  who  will  sell  his  fame  will  also  sell  the 
public  interest.    Solon, 

He  who  will  work  aright  must  not  trouble  4S 
himself  about  what  is  ill  done,  but  only  do 
well  himself.    Goethe, 

He  who  wiUs  alL  wills  in  effect  nothing,  and 
brings  it  to  nothing.    Het:el, 

He  who  wishes  to  secure  the  good  of  others 
has  already  secured  his  own.    Confucius, 

He  who  works  ^th  sjrmbols  merely  is  a 
pedant,  a  hypocrite,  and  a  bungler.    Goethe. 

He  who  would  be  everywhere  will  l>e  nowhere. 

Dan,  Pr. 

He  who  would  bring  home  the  wealth  of  the  M 
Indies  must  carry  the  wealth  of  the  Indies 
with  bun.    sp.  Pr. 

He  who  would  climb  the  ladder  must  begin 
at  the  bottom.    Ger.  Pr. 

He  wlio  would  gather  honey  most  brave  the 
sting  of  the  bees.    Dut.  Pr, 

He  who  would  gather  roses  must  not  fear 
thorns.    Dut.  Pr, 

He  who  would  not  be  frustrate  of  his  hope 
to  write  well  hereafter  in  laudable  things 
ought  himself  to  l>e  a  true  poem.    Milton, 

He  who  would  pry  behind  the  scenes  oft  sees  ff 

a  counterfeit.    Dtyden, 
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He  who  would  rule  must  bear  and  be  deaf, 
most  see  and  be  blind.    Gtr.  Pr, 

He  who  would  write  heroic  poems  must  malte 
his  whole  life  a  heroic  poem.  Milton^  quoted 
by  Carlyle, 

He  whom  God  has  gifted  with  a  love  of  retire- 
ment possesses,  as  it  were,  an  ertra  sense. 
Buhner  Lytton, 

He  whom  God  steers  sails  safely.    Pr. 
5  He  whom  the  inevitabfe  cannot  overcome  is 
nnconqutfable.    F.pictetus. 

He  whom  toil  has  braced  or  manly  play,  /  As 
light  as  air  each  limb,  each  thoaght  as  clear 
as  day.     Thomson. 

He  whose  actions  sink  him  even  beneath  the 
vulgar  has  no  right  to  those  distinctions 
which  should  be  uie  reward  only  of  merit. 
Goldsmith. 

He  whose  days  are  passed  away  without  giv- 
ing or  enjoying,  puffing  like  the  bellows  of  a 
blacksmith,  liveth  but  by  breathing.  Hiio- 
padtsa. 

He  whose  goodness  Is  part  of  himself  is  what 
is  called  a  real  man.    Mencius, 
10  He  whose  Sjrmpathy  goes  lowest  is  the  man 
from  whom  kings  have  the  most  to  fear. 
Emtrten, 

He  whose  understanding  can  discern  what  is, 
and  judge  what  should  or  should  not  be 
apphed  to  prevent  misfortune,  never  sinketh 
under  difficulties.    Hito^adesa, 

He  whose  word  and  deed  you  cannot  predict, 
who  answers  you  without  any  supplication 
in  his  e7C>  ^°o  draws  his  determination 
from  within,  and  draws  it  instantly,— that 
man  rules.    Etnerton, 

He  whose  work  is  on  the  highway  will  have 
many  advisers.    Sp.  Pr. 

He  win  never  have  true  friends  who  is  afraid 
of  making  enemies.    Hazlitt. 
U  He  will  never  set  the  Thames  on  fire.    Pr. 

He  would  fain  fly,  but  wants  wings.    Pr. 

He  works  hard  who  has  nothing  to  do.    Pr. 

He  wrought  all  kind  of  service  with  a  noble 
ease  /  Inat  graced  the  lowliest  act  in  doing 
it.     Ten*tystm. 

He's  a  blockhead  who  wants  a  proof  of  what  he 

can't  perceive,  /  And  he's  a  fool  who  tries  to 

make  such  a  uockhead  believe.    IVm.  Blahe. 

10  He's  a  man  who  dares  to  be  /  Firm  for  truth 

when  others  flee.    Pr. 

He's  a  silly  body  that's  never  missed.    Sc.  Pr. 

He*s  a  wise  man  wha  can  take  care  o'  himsel*. 
Sc.  Pr. 

He's  armed  without  that's  innocent  within. 

Pop€. 
He's  idle  that  may  be  better  employed.    Se. 

Pr. 

U  He's  looking  for  the  blade  o'  com  in  the  stack 
o'  cha£    /.  M.  Barrie. 

He's  most  truly  valiant  /  That  can  wisely  suffer 
the  worst  that  man  /  Can  breathe ;  and  make 
his  wrongs  his  outsides :  /  To  wear  them  like 
his  raiment,  carelessly,  /  And  ne'er  prefer  his 
imaries  to  his  heart,  /  To  bring  it  faito  danger. 
iimgn  of  Athenty  iiL  5. 

He's  only  great  who  can  himself  command. 
I.'imsd^amc. 

He's  wen  worth  (deserving  of)  sorrow  that  buys 
it  with  his  ain  sOler.    Sc.  Pr. 


He's  wise  that's  wise  in  time.    Sc.  Pr. 
Headstrong  Uberty  is  lashed  with  woe.    Cotn.  SO 

0/  Errors ^  iL  x. 
Health  and  cheeriulness  mutuaUy  beget  each 

other.    Spectator. 

Health  consists  with  temperance  alone.    Pop*. 
Health  is  better  than  wealth.    Pr. 

Health  is  the  condition  of  wisdom,  and  the 

sign  is  cheerfrdness  —  an  open  and  noble 

temper.    Emerson. 
Health  is  the  first  of  aU  Uberties,  and  happi-  86 

ness  gives  us  the  energy  which  is  the  basis 

of  health.    Amiel. 
Health  lies  hi  labour,  and  there  is  no  royal 

road  to  it  but  through  toil    IVetuUll  PhiUips. 

Health,  longevity,  beauty  are  other  names 
for  personal  purity,  and  temperance  is  the 
regimen  for  aU.    A.  B.  Alcott. 

Healthy  action  is  always  a  balance  of  forces  ; 
and  all  extremes  are  dangerous ;  the  excess 
of  a  good  thing  l>eing  often  more  dangerous 
in  its  social  consequences  than  the  excess  of  • 
what  is  radicaUy  bad.  Prof,  Blackie^  to  Young 
Men, 

Hear  God,  and  God  wiU  hear  you.    Pr. 

Hear  it  not,  Duncan ;  for  it  is  a  kneU  /  That  40 
summons  thee  to  heaven  or  to  helL    Meub.^ 
ii.  z. 

Hear  much  and  speak  little ;  for  the  tongue 
is  the  instrument  of  the  greatest  good  and 
the  greatest  evil  that  is  done  in  this  world. 
RaUigh. 

Hear  one  side,  and  you  wiU  be  in  the  dark; 
hear  both,  and  all  wiU  be  clear.    Haliburton. 

Hear  ye  not  the  hum  /  Of  mighty  workings  ? 

Keats. 
Hearsay  is  half  lies.    Pr. 
Hearts  are  flowers ;  they  remain  open  to  the  M 

softly  falling  dew,  but  shut  up  in  the  violent 

downpour  of  rain.    Jean  Paul. 
Hearts  are  stronger  than  swords.     Wendell 

Phillips. 

Hearts  grow  warmer  the  farther  yon  go  / 
Up  to  the  North  with  its  hills  and  snow. 
Walter  C.  Smith, 

Hearts  may  agree  though  heads  differ.  Sc. 
Pr. 

Hearts  philanthropic  at  times  have  the  trick  / 
Of  the  old  hearts  of  stone.     WalUr  C.  Smith. 

Heart's-ease  is  a  flower  which  lilooms  from  60 
the  grave  of  desire.    W.  K.  Alger. 

Heat  and  darkness,  and  what  these  two  may 

breed.    Carlyle. 
Heat  cannot  be  separated  from  fire,  or  beauty 

from  the  eternal    Dante. 

Heat  not  a  furnace  for  your  foe  so  hot  /  That 
it  doth  singe  yourselt    Hen,  Vltl.^  i.  z. 

Heaven  and  God  are  best  discerned  through 
tears;  scarcely,  perhaps,  are  discerned  at 
aU  without  them.    James  Martiueau. 

Heaven  and  yourself  /  Had  part  m  this  fair  05 
maid  (Juliet) ;  now  heaven  nath  aU.     Rom. 
and  JuLy  iv.  5. 

Heaven  bestows  /  At  home  aU  riches  that  wise 
Nature  needs.    Cowley. 

Heaven  doth  with  us  as  we  with  torches  do,  / 
Not  light  them  for  themselves ;  for  if  our 
vutues  /  Did  not  go  forth  of  us,  'twere  aU 
alike  /As  if  we  had  them  not.  Afeas.  for 
Meas.^  L  X. 
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HeaTMi  finds  means  to  kill  your  joys  with 
love.    Jicm.  tmdJuLf  v.  3. 

Heaven  from  all  creatures  hides  the  book  of 
fate,  /  All  but  the  page  presaged— their 
present  state.    Pope. 

Heaven  has  no  ra^e  like  love  to  hatred  turned,  / 
Nor  hell  a  fury  like  a  woman  scorned.  Con- 
grtve. 

Heaven  hath  many  tongnies  to  talk  of  it,  more 
e^res  to  behold  it,  bat  few  hearts  that  riflrhtly 
alRect  it.    ^/.  Nai/, 

6   Heaven  is  above  all  yet ;  there  sits  a  Judj^e  / 
That  no  kins:  can  corrupt.    Htn.  Vlll.^  iu.  z. 
Heaven  is  as  near  by  sea  as  by  land.    Pr. 

Heaven  is  in  thy  faith;  happiness  in  thy 
heart    A  mdt. 

Heaven  is  never  deaf  but  when  man's  heart  is 
dumb.     Quarles. 

Heaven  is  not  always  anfiy  when  He  strikes,  / 
But  most  chastises  those  whom  most  He 
likes.    PoM/r¥t. 

10  Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy,  ll^crds- 
wortk. 

Heaven  never  helps  the  man  that  will  not  act. 

Heaven  often  regulates  effects  by  their  causes, 
and  pays  the  wicked  what  tney  have  de- 
served.   ComeilU. 

Heaven  trims  our  lamps  while  we  sleep.    A. 

B.  AUotU 
Heaven,  which  really  in  one  sense  is  merciful 

to  sinners,  is  in  no  sense  merciful  to  fools, 

but  even  lays  pitfalls  for  them  and  inevitable 

snares.    Ruskitu 

15  Heaven's  above  all ;  and  there  be  souls  tliat 
must  be  saved,  and  there  be  souls  that  must 
not  be  saved.    OtheUot  n.  3. 

Heavens !  can  you  then  thus  waste,  in  shame- 
ful wise,  /  Your  few  important  days  of  trial 
here?  /  Heirs  of  eternity!  ybom  to  rise  / 
Throng  endless  states  of  being:,  still  more 
near  /  To  bliss  approaching^,  and  perfection 
clear.     Thomson, 

Heaven's  eternal  wisdom  hath  decreed  that 
man  of  man  should  ever  stand  in  need. 
Theocritus, 

Heaven's  fire  confounds  when  iann'd  with 
folly's  breath.    Quarles, 

Heaven's  grates  are  not  so  hig^ily  arched  as 
princes'  palaces ;  they  that  enter  there  must 
go  upon  their  knees.    Daniel  tVohtter. 

SO  Heavens !  if  privileged  from  trial,  /  How  cheap 
a  thiiv  were  virtue  1    Thomson, 

Heaven's  Sovereign  saves  all  beings  but  Him- 
self that  hideous  sight  — a  naked  human 
heart.     Yout%g. 

Heav'n  finds  an  ear  when  sinners  find  a 
tongue.    Quarles, 

Heav'n  is  Unt  thee  too  high ;  be  lowly  wise. 
Milton. 

Heav'n  is  not  always  got  by  running.  Qnarles, 
t5  Heav'n  is  not  day'd.  Repentance  is  not  dated. 
Quarles. 

Hebt  mich  das  Gluck,  so  bin  ich  froh,  /  Und 
sing  m  duld  jubilo ;  /  Senkt  sich  das  Rad 
una  quetscht  mich  nieder,  >'  So  denk'  ich : 
nun,  es  hebt  sich  wieder— When  Fortune  lifts 
me  up,  then  am  I  glad  and  sing  in  sweet  exulta- 
tion ;  when  she  nnks  down  and  lays  me  pros- 
traie,  then  I  begin  10  thinly  Now  it  will  rise 
again.    Goethe, 


Hectora  quit  noeeet,  si  feUx  Troia  loieset?  / 
Pnblica  virtuti  per  mala  facta  via  est— Who 
MTould  have  known  of  Hector  if  Troy  Iwd  been 
fortunate  T  A  hip;hway  is  open  to  virtue  through 
the  midst  of  misfortunes.    Ovid, 

Hectors  Liebe  stiifat  im  Lethe  nicht— Hector's 
love  does  not  perish  in  the  floods  of  Letfa«. 
:ichilier. 

Hedges  between  keep  friendship  green.    Pr. 

Hedgerows  and  Hercules^iUars,  however  per-  J 
fecL  are  to  be  reprobated  as  soon  as  tney 
diminish  the  free  world  of  a  future  man. 
Jean  PauL 

Heilig  sei  dir  der  Tag;  doch  schatse  das 
Leben  nicht  hoher  /  Als  ein  anderes  Gttt» 
und  alle  Gtiter  sind  truglich— Sacred  be  this 
day  to  thee,  vet  rate  not  life  higher  than  another 
good,  for  ali  our  good  things  are  illusory. 
Goethe, 

Hei  mihil  difficile  est  hnitari  gaudia  ialsal  / 
Diffidle  est  tristi  fingere  mente  jocum— Ah 
me  I  it  is  hard  to  feign  the  joys  one  does  not 
feel,  hard  to  feign  mirth  when  one's  heart  is  sad. 
Tib. 

Hei  mihil  qualis  erati  quantum  mutatus  ab 
lUo  /  Hectore,  qui  redit,  eacuvias  indutus 
Achuli— Ah  me,  how  sad  he  looked  1  how 
changed  from  that  Hector  who  returned  in 
triumph  arrayed  tn  the  spoils  of  Achilles.     Virg. 

Heitem  Shm  imd  xelne  Zwecke  /  Nun,  man 
kommt  wohl  eine  Strecke— Serene  sense  and 
pure  aims,  that  means  a  long  stride,  I  should  say. 
Goethe. 

*'  H^las !  que  j'en  al  vn  motirir  de  jennes  fiUes  "  \ 
— "  Alas,  how  many  young  girls  have  I  seen  die 
of  that  1  *     Victor  Hugo* 

Hell  and  destruction  are  never  full,  so  the  eyes 
of  men  are  never  satisfied.    Bible. 

Hell  is  on  both  sides  of  the  tomb,  and  a  devil 
may  be  respectable  and  wear  good  clothes. 
C.  Ti.  Parkhurst. 

Hell  is  paved  with  good  intentions.  Joki^ 
son. 

Hell  is  paved  with  the  skulls  of  priests.  Modi- 
yfrd/rom  St.  CArjrsostOM, 

Hell  lies  near,  /  Around  us,  as  does  heaven,  i 
and  in  the  world.  /  Which  is  our  Hade^ 
still  the  chequered  souls,  /  Compact  of  gooa 
and  ill  — not  all  accurst,  /  Nor  altogether 
blest— a  few  brief  ]rears  /  Travel  the  little 
journey  of  their  lives,  /  They  know  not  to 
what  end.     Letuis  Morris, 

Helluo  librorum— A  devourer  of  books. 

Help  others  and  seek  to  avenge  no  kijnry. 

Fors, 

Help  vrtiich  is  long  on  the  road  is  no  hdp. 

Pr. 

Help  yourself  and  your  friends  will  help  yon. 

Pr, 

Helpless  mortal!     Thine   arm  can  destroys 
thousands  at  once,  but  cannot  enclose  even 
two  of  thy  fellow-creatures  at  once  in  the 
embrace  of  love  and  sympathy.    Jean  PauL 

Hence,  babbling  dreams;  you  throatea  here 
in  vain ;  /  Conscience,  avaunt,  Richard's 
himself  again.    Colley  Cibber, 

Her  angel's  face,  /  As  the  great  eye  of  heaven, 
shined  bri^^t,  /  And  made  a  sunshine  in  the 
shady  place.    Spenser. 

Her  eyes  are  homes  of  silent  prayer.  Temmjh 
son. 
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Her  fiMt,  beoMUh  her  petticoat  /  Like  little 
mke  stole  in  and  out,  /  As  if  they  fear'd  the 
lieht ;  /  But  oh !  she  dances  such  a  war,  / 
No  snn  upon  an  Easter-day  /  Is  half  so  fine 
a  sig^ht     Sir  J.  Suckling. 

Her  own  person,  /  It  befirgar'd  all  description. 
Ant.  andCiecp.^  iL  2. 

Her  son  is  gone  down  while  it  was  yet  day. 
BibU. 

Her  Toice  was  ever  soft,  /  Gentle,  and  low— 
an  excellent  thing  in  woman.  King  Ltar^ 
V.  3. 

S  Hercules  himself  must  jrield  to  odds ;  /  And 
many  strokes,  thoagh  with  a  little  axe,  / 
Hew  down  and  fell  the  hardest •tamber'd  osik. 
3  Hen.  K/.,  IL  1. 

Here  eyes  do  regard  yon  /  In  Eternity's  still- 
ness; /  Here  is  sJl  fulness.  /  Ye  brave, 
to  reward  you.  /  Work  ana  despair  not. 
Goethe. 

Here  hare  we  no  continuing  city,  but  we  seek 
one  to  come.    St.  Paul, 

Here  have  we  war  for  war,  and  blood  for 
blood,  /  Controlment  for  controlment  King 
/okHj  i.  I. 

Here  I  and  sorrow  1  sit ;  /  Here  is  n^  throne ; 
bid  kings  come  bow  to  it.  King  John^ 
iiL  I. 

M  Here  I  lay,  and  thus  I  bore  my  point,  x  Hen, 
/K,  iL  ^ 

Here  in  the  body  pent,  /  Absent  from  Him 
I  roam,  /  Yet  nightly  pitch  my  moving  tent  / 
A  day^s  march  nearer  home.   /.  Montgomery. 

Here  lies  Johnny  Pigeon  I  /  What  was  his 
religion.  Wha  e'er  desires  to  ken  /  To 
some  itner  warl'  /  Maun  follow  the  carl,  / 
For  here  Johnny  Pigeon  had  nane.    Burns. 

Here  lies  one  whose  name  was  writ  in  water. 
Keafs  epitaph. 

Here  lies  our  sovereign  lord  the  king,  /  Whose 
word  no  man  relies  on;  /  He  never  says  a 
foolish  thing,  /  Nor  ever  does  a  wise  one. 
Rochester  on  Charles  I/,*s  chamher-eloor. 

UHere  Ueth  one,  beUeve  it  if  yon  can,  /  Who, 
though  an  attorney,  was  an  honest  manl 
Epitaph. 

Here,  OD  earth  we  are  as  soldiers  fighting  in 
a  foreign  land,  that  understand  not  the  plan 
of  tlM  campaign,  and  have  no  need  to  under- 
stand it,  trfing  well  what  is  at  our  hand  to 
be  done.    CarTyle. 

Hera  or  nowhere  is  America.    Coethe. 

Hera  oar  souls  /  Though  amply  blest,  /  Can 

never  find,  although  they  seek,  /  A  perfect 

rest.    Procter. 
Here  wasa  Csesar  I  when  conies  such  another? 

Jul.  Ctes.f  ilL  a. 

WHere's  a  sigh  for  those  who  love  me,  /  And  a 
smile  lor  these  who  hate,  /  And  whatever 
sky's  above  me,  /  Here's  a  heart  for  every 
fate.    Byron, 

Hereditary  bondsmen  I  know  ye  not.  Who 
would  be  firee,  themselves  most  strike  the 
blow?    Byron. 

Herecfitary  hononrs  are  a  noble  and  a  splendid 
treasure  to  descendants.    Pla^. 

Heroes  are  much  the  same,  the  point's  aoreed,  / 
Prom  Macedonia's  madmen  to  the  Swede. 

Pepe, 

Heroism  Is  an  obe<Bence  to  a  secret  impulse 
of  an  individaal's  character.    Emerson. 


Heroism  is  the  brilliant  triumph  of  the  soulU 
over  fear;  fear  of  poverty,  of  suffering,  of 
calumny,  of  sickness,  of  isolation  and  death. 
...  It  Is  the  daszling  and  glorious  concen- 
tration of  courage.    Ami  el. 

Heroism  is  the  self-devotion  of  genius  mani- 
festing itself  in  action.    Hare, 

Heroism,  the  Divine  relation  which,  in  all 
times,  unites  a  great  man  to  other  men. 
Carlyle. 

Hero-worship  exists,  has  existed,  and  will  for 
ever  exist, "universally  among  mankind.  Car' 
lyle, 

Herradura  que  chacotea  davo  le  fidta  — A 
clactering  hoof  means  a  nail  gone.    Sp.  Pr. 

Herrenlos  ist  anch  der  Freiste  nicht— Even80 
the  most  emancipated  is  not  without  a  master. 
Schiller. 

Herrschait  gewhin  Ich,  Elgentum  ;  /  Die  That 
ist  alles,  nichts  der  Ruhm— Lordship,  aye 
ownership,  is  my  conquest ;  the  deed  is  every«- 
thing,  the  fame  of  it  nothing.    Goethe.  • 

Heu  melior  quanto  sors  tua  sorts  me&! — 
Alas !  bow  much  better  b  your  fate  than  mine ! " 
Ovid. 

Heu  nihil  invitis  fas  quenqnam  fidere  divis— 
Alas  I  it  is  not  permitted  to  any  one  to  feel  con- 
fident when  the  gods  are  adverse.     Virg, 

Heu  pietas !  Hen  prisca  fides— Alas !  for  piety ! 
Alas  I  for  ancient  faith  !     Virg. 

Heu!  quam  difiScile  est  crimen  non  proderei6 

vultul — Alast  bow  difficult  it  is  not  to  betray 

guilt  by  our  looks  1    Ovid, 
Heu!  quam  difficilis  gloria  custodia  est!— 

Alas !    how  difficult   is    the  custody  of  glory. 

Pub.  Syr. 
Heu  I  quam  mlserum  est  ah  eo  Isedi,  de  quo 

non  ausis  queri— Alas !  how  galling  b  it  to  be 

injured  by  one  against  whom  you  dare  make  no 

complaint.    Pub.  Syr. 
Heu  quantum  fati  parva  tabeJla  vehit !— Ah ! 

with  what  a  weight  of  destiny  b  thb  one  slight 

plank  freighted !    Ovid, 

Heu  t  tptum  tridunm !— What  I  three  whole  days 
of  waiting !     Ter, 

Heureka— I  have  found  it  out.    Gr,  40 

Henreux  commencement  est  la  moitid  de 
I'oeuvre — A  work  well  begun  b  half  done.  Fr, 
Pr. 

Heute  muss  dem  Mor8[en  nichts  borgen— To- 
day must  borrow  nothing  of  to-morrow.  Ger, 
Pr. 

Heute  roth,  Morgen  todt  — To-day  red,  to- 
morrow dead.    Cer,  Pr, 

Hi  motus  animorum  atque  haec  certamlna 
tanta  /  Pulveris  exigui  jactu  compressa 
quiescent — These  passions  of  soul,  these  con- 
flicts so  fierce,  will  cease,  and  be  repressed  by 
the  casting  of  a  little  dust.     Virg. 

Hiatus  maxima  deflendns — ^A  deficiency  or  blank  46 
very  much  to  be  deplored. 

Hibernids  ipsis  hibemior— More  Irish  than  the 
Irish  themselves. 

Hie  dIcM,  vere  mihi  festus,  atras  /  Exhnet  cures 

—Thb  day,  for  me  a  true  holiday,  shall  banish 

gloomy  cares.    Hor, 
Hie  est  ant  nusquam  quod  quanrimus— Here  or 

else  nowhere  is  what  we  are  aiming  at.     Hor. 
Hie  est  mncro  defensionis  ttue— Thb  is  the  point 

of  your  defence.    Cic. 
Hie  et  nimc— Here  and  now.  M 
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Hie  et  ubiqne — Here  and  everywhere. 
Hie  finis  fkndi — Here  let  the  conversation  end. 
Hie  ftmis  niliil  attrazit— This  bait  lias  taken  no 
fish  ;  this  scheme  has  not  answered.    Fr, 

Hie  flfelidi  fontes,  hie  mollia  prata,  Lycori,  / 
Hie  nemos,  hie  toto  tecum  coasumerer  sbto 
— Here  are  cool  springs,  Lycoris,  here  velvet 
meads,  here  a  p^rove;  nere  with  thee  could  I 
pass  my  whole  life.  K/r^. 
S  Hie  hjeret  aqua  1— This  is  the  difficulty  (///.  here 
the  water  (in  the  water-clock)  stops. 

Hie  jaeet— Here  lies. 

Hie  locus  est  partes  nbi  se  Tia  findit  In  ambas 
— ^This  is  the  spot  where  the  way  divides  in  two 
branches,     yirg^. 

Hie  munis  aheneus  esto,  /Nil  eonscire  sibi, 
nulla  pallescere  eulpa— Be  this  our  wall  of 
brass,  to  be  conscious  of  no  guilt,  to  turn  pale 
at  no  charge  brought  against  us.    Hffr, 

Hie  tdgtr  est ;  hune  tu,  Romane,  caveto— This 
fellow  is  black:  have  a  care  of  him,  Roman. 

10  Hie  nigrae  sneens  loliginis,  hsee  est  /  JBmgo 
mera— This  is  the  very  venom  of  dark  detrac- 
tion ;  this  is  pure  malignity.    J/or. 

Hie  patet  ingenils  eampus,  certusoue  merenti  / 
Stat  faTor :  omatur  proprUs  inanstria  donis 
— Here  is  a  field  open  for  talent,  and  here  merit 
will  have  certain  favour,  and  industry  be  graced 
with  its  due  reward.     Claud, 

Hie  Rhodes,  hie  salta— Here  is  Rhodes;  here 
leapb 

Hie  roffo,  non  furor  est  ne  moriare  mori?— I 
ask,  b  it  not  madness  to  die  that  you  may  not 
die?    Miirt. 

Hie  situs  est  PhaSton  eurrus  auriflra  patemi :  / 
Quern  si  non  tenuit,  magnis  tamen  exdait 
ausis— Here  lies  buried  Phafiton.  the  driver  of 
his  father's  car,  which  if  he  did  not  manage, 
still  he  perished  in  a  great  attempt.     Ovid. 

U  Hie  transitiu  effidt  magnum  vitae  eompendium 
— ^This  change  effects  a  great  saving  of  time  (Jit, 
lifeX 

Hie  ubi  nune  nrbs  est,  tiui  locus  urbis  erat— 
Here,  where  the  dt^  now  stands,  was  at  that 
time  nothing  but  its  site.    Ovid 

Hie  ver  assiduum,  atque  alienis  menslbus 
aestas — Here  Gn  Italy)  is  ceaseless  spring,  and 
summer  in  months  in  which  summer  is  sdien. 
Virg. 

Hie  victor  esestus  artemque  repono  —  Here 
victorious  I  lay  aside  my  cestus  and  my  neL 
yirg. 

Hie  vigilans  somniat— He  sleeps  awake.    Plant 

to  Hie  vivimus  ambitiosa  /  Paupertate  omnes — 

We  all  live  here  in  a  state  of  ostentatious  poverty. 

Hid  jewels  are  but  lost.    Quarles. 

Hier  bin  ich  Mensch,  hler  darf  ieh*t  tein— 
Here  am  I  a  man,  here  may  I  be  one.    Goethe, 

Hier  ist  die  Zeit  durch  Thaten  an  beweisen,  / 
Dass  Manneswiirde  nicht  der  G^tterhohe 
weicht — Now  is  the  time  to  show  by  deeds 
that  the  dignity  of  a  man  does  not  yield  to  the 
sublimity  of  the  gods.     Goethe. 

Hier  ist  keine  Heimat— Jeder  treibt  /  Sich  an 
dem  andem  rasch  und  fremd  voriiber,  /  Und 
fragt  nicht  nach  seinem  Schmers— Here  is  no 
home  for  a  man :  every  one  drives  past  another 
hastily  and  unneighbourly,  and  inquires  not  after 
his  pain.    Schiller. 


Hier  aits' Ich  anf  Rasen  mit  Vdlchenb^najct » 

— Here  sit  I  upon  the  sward  wreathed  with  violets. 
K.  Schmidt 

Hier  stehe  ich  1  Ich  kann  nicht  anders.  Gott 
helfe  mirl  Amen— Here  stand  I.  I  cannot 
act  otherwise.  So  hdp  me  God  1  Ltttker  at 
the  Diet  tf  Worme. 

Hier  steht  einer,  der  wird  mich  richen—- Here 
stands  one  who  will  avenge  me.  Frederick 
WilUeun  cf  Prussia^  poitUing  te  his  soh. 

High  air-^astles  are  cunningly  built  of  wordn« 

the  words  well-bedded  in  good  logic  mortar ; 

wherein,  however,  no  knowledge  will  come 

to  lodge.    Carfyle. 
High  birth  is  an  acddent,  not  a  virtne.   Meteu- 

tasio. 
High  erected  thoughts  seated  in  the  heart  of  M 

courtesy.    Sir  P.  Sidney. 

High  houses  are  usualty  empty  in  the  upper 
storey.    Ger.  Pr. 

High  is  the  head  of  the  stag  on  the  mountain 
crag.    GaeL  Pr. 

High  station  has  to  be  resigned  in  order  to  be 
appreciated.    Pascal. 

Hilarisque  tamen  cum  pondere  virtus— Virtue 
may  m  gay,  yet  with  dignity.     Statius, 

Hilft  Gott  una  nicht,  kein  Kaiser  kann  nns  S5 
hellen  —  God  hdps  us  not ;  no  emperor  can. 
Schiller. 

Hills  peep  o'er  hills;  and  alps  on  alps  arise. 
Pope, 

Hilo  y  agina,  media  vestidura— Needle  and 

thrnd  are  half  clothing.    Sp.  Pr. 
Him  only  pleasure  leads  and  peace  attends,  / 

Him,  only  him,  the  shield  of  Jove  defends,  / 

Whose  means  are  fair  and  spotless  as  his 

ends.     Wordstuorih. 

Him  who  makes  chaflT  of  himself  the  cows  will 

eat.    Arab.  Pr. 

Hin  ist  die  Zeit,  da  Bertha  spann— Gone  is  the  #0 
time  when  Queen  Bertha  span.     Ger,  Pr, 

Hin  ist  hin  1  Verloren  ist  verloren— Gone  is 
gone  1    Lost  is  lost.    G.  A,  Burger, 

HincUlae  lachrymse— Hence  these  tears.    Virg. 

Hinc  Incem  et  pocula  sacra— Hence  light  to  us 
and  sacred  draughts.  M,  t^  Ceunbtidge  Uni' 
versity. 

Hinc  omne  prindpium,  hue  refer  ezitnm— To 
them  fthe  gods)  ascribe  every  undertaking,  to 
them  the  issue.    Hor. 

Hinc  subitae  mortes  atque  intestata  senectns4S 
— Hence  (from  sensual  indulgence)  sudden  deaths 
and  intestate  old  age.    Jtev, 

Hinc  totam  infeliz  vulgatur  fama  per  uibea 
— Hence  the  unhaj^py  news  is  spread  abroad 
through  the  whole  aty.     Virg, 

Hinc  usura   voraac,   avidnmqne  in  tempore    ■ 
faenus,  /  Bt  conctissa  fides,  et  midtis  atUe 
helium— Hence  (from  the  ambition  of  Caesar) 
arise  devouring  usury,  grasping  interest,  shaken 
credit,  and  war  of  advantage  to  many.    JLucoh, 

Hinc  venti  dociles  resono  se  carcere  solvnnt,  / 
Et  cantum  accepta  pro  Ubertate  rependunt 
— Hence  the  obedient  winds  are  loosed  from  their 
sounding  priaon,  and  repay  the  liberty  they  have 
recdved  with  a  tune.     Q/an  organ. 

His  bark  is  waur  nor  (worse  than)  his  bite. 

Sc.  Pr, 

His  Christianity  was  muscular.    Disraeli,         fO 
His  failings  lean'd  to  virtue's  side.    Goldsmithm 
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His  Ustiiis'  is  as  foil  of  sanctity  as  the  touch 
of  holy  bread.    As  You  Lifu  It^  iii.  4. 

His  fanagination  resembled  the  wings  of  an 

ostrich.    It  enabled  him  to  ron,  though  not 

to  soar.    Macauiay. 
His  lachrvmis  vitam  damns,  et  miseresdmus 

nltro~To  these  tears  we  grant  him  life,  and 

pity  him  besides.    Virg, 

His  If^bos  solntls  respablica  stare  non  potest 
— With  these  laws  repealed,  the  republic  cannot 
hst.  Cic, 
f  Hb  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements  /  So 
odz'd  in  him,  that  Nature  mi^ht  stand  up,  / 
And  say  to  all  the  world :  This  was  a  man  1 
Jul.  Cits.,  V.  5. 

His  nature  is  too  noble  for  the  world ;  /  He 
would  not  flatter  Neptune  for  his  trident,  / 
or  Jove  for  his  power  to  thunder.  Corio/amus, 
uL  2. 

His  none  praeminm  est,  qui  recta  prava  fadnnt 
—Nowadays  those  are  rewarded  who  make  right 
iqipear  wroog.     /Vr. 

His  opinion  who  does  not  see  spiritual  agency 
in  history  is  not  worth  any  man's  reading. 
H^m,  Blakt. 

His  own  character  Is  the  arbiter  of  every  one's 
fortune.    Pub.  Syr, 
U  His  rash,  fierce  blaxe  of  riot  cannot  last,  /  For 
violent  fires  soon  outbnm  themselves.   Rich, 
Il.f  iu  X. 

His  saltern  accnmulem  donis,  et  fongar  inani 
nmnere — ^These  offerings  at  l^t  I  would  be- 
stow upon  him,  and  discharge  a  duty  though  it 
no  Icmger  avails.     Vit^. 

His  speech  was  like  a  tangled  chidn ;  /  Nothing 
hnpaired.  but  all  disordered.  Mid.  Night's 
DrteuHt  V.  1. 

His  thoughts  look  through  his  words.  Ben 
Jonson. 

His  time  is  for  ever,  everywhere  his  place. 
Comity, 

U  His  tongue  could  make  the  worse  appear  the 
better  reason.    Miiton, 

His  tongue  /  Dropp'd  manna,  and  could  make 
the  worse  appear/  The  better  reason,  to  per- 
plex and  dash  /  Matnrest  counsels.    Milton. 

His  very  foot  has  music  in  't,  /  As  he  comes 
np  the  stair.    IV,  /.  Mickle, 

His  wit  invites  you  by  his  looks  to  come,  / 
But  when  yon  knock,  it  never  is  at  home. 
Cowfer. 

His  words  are  bonds,  his  oaths  are  oracles. 
Two  Gent,  of  Verona^  ii.  7. 
NHistoria  quo  quomodo  scripta  delectat— His- 
tory, however  written,  is  always  a  pleasure  to 
us.    Pliny. 

Histories  are  as  perfect  as  the  historian  is  wise, 
and  is  gifted  with  an  eye  and  a  souL    CarlyU. 

Histories  make  men  wise;  poets,  witty;  the 
mathematics,  subtle;  natural  philosophy, 
deep;  morals,  grave;  logic  and  rhetoric, 
able  to  contend.    Bacon, 

Historv  and  experience  prove  that  the  most 
pitffonate  characters  are  the  most  fanati- 
callv  rigid  in  their  feelings  of  duty,  when 
then-  passion  has  been  trained  to  act  in  that 
Erection.    J,S,MilL 

Rittory,  as  it  lies  at  the  root  of  all  science,  is 
ftlso  the  first  distinct  product  of  man's 
■piritnai  nature,  his  eariiest  expression  of 
what  may  be  called  thought    Carlyle. 


History  ensures  for  youth  the  understanding  85 

of  the  ancients.    Diodorus. 
History  has  only  to  do  jn\h  what  b  true,  and 

what  is  only  probable  should  be  relegated 

to  the  iiiia^:inarv  domain  of  romance  and 

poetical  fiction.  (?) 
History  is  a  cyclic  poem  written  by  Time  upon 

the  memories  of  man.    Shelley. 

History  is  always  written  ex  fost facto. 

Historv  is  an  impertinence  and  an  injury, 
if  it  oe  anything  more  than  a  cheerful  apc^ 
logue  or  parable  of  my  being  and  becoming. 
Emerson. 

History  is  an  imprisoned  epic,  nay,  an  im-SO 
prisoned  psalm  and  prophecy.    Carlyle. 

History  is  but  a  fable  agreed  on.    Napoleon. 

Historjr  is  but  the  unrolled  scroll  of  prophecy. 
Garfield, 

History  is  indeed  little  more  than  the  register 
of  the  crimes,  follies,  and  misfortunes  ofman- 
kind.     Gibbon, 

History  b  like  sacred  writing,  for  truth  b 
essential  to  it.     Cervantes. 

Hbtory  b  made  up  of  the  bad  actions  oftt 
extraordinary  men.  All  the  most  noted 
destroyers  and  deceivers  of  our  species,  all 
the  fotmders  of  arbitrary  governments  and 
false  religions,  have  been  extraordinary  men, 
and  nine-tenths  of  the  calamities  which  have 
befallen  the  human  race  had  no  other  origin 
than  the  union  of  high  intelligence  with  low 
desires.    Macauiay. 

History  is  only  a  confused  heap  of  facts. 
Chesterfield. 

History  b  philosoDhy  teaching  by  examples. 
Quoted  by  Boiingoroke. 

Hbtoiy  b  properly  nothing  but  a  satire  on 
mankind.    C.J,  iveber. 

Hbtory  b  the  true  poetry.    Carlyle, 

Hbtorv  shows  that  the  majority  of  the  men  10 
who  have  done  anjrthing  great  have  passed 
their  youth  in  seclusion.    Heine. 

Hbtory  teems  with  instances  of  truth  put 
down  by  persecution ;  if  not  suppressed  for 
ever,  it  may  be  thrown  back  for  centuries. 
/.  S.  Mill, 

Hitoh  your  waggon  to  a  star.    Emerson, 

Hitherto  all  miracles  have  been  wrought  by 
thought,  and  henceforth  innumerable  will  t>a 
wrought ;  whereof  we,  even  in  these  days, 
witoess  some.    Carlyle. 

Hitherto  doth  love  on  fortime  tend ;  /  For  who 
not  needs,  shall  never  lack  a  friend ;  /  And 
who  in  want  a  hollow  firiend  doth  try,  / 
Directly,  seasons  him  his  enemy.  Ham,^ 
iii.  2. 

Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  but  no  further ;  and  M 
here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed.  Bible, 

Hbonos  Dios,  v  maravillimonos  nos— God  made 
us,  aixi  we  admire  ourselves.    Sp,  Pr, 

Hobbes  clearly  proves  that  every  creature  / 
Lives  in  a  stete  of  war  by  nature.    Swifl. 

"  Hoc  age  "  b  the  great  rule,  whether  you  are 
serious  or  merry;  whether  .  .  .  learning 
science  or  duty  Trom  a  folio,  or  floating  on 
the  Thames.  Intentions  must  be  gathered 
from  acts.    Johnson, 

Hoc  age — Mind  what  you  are  about  (/rV.  do  thtsX 

Hoc  erat  in  more  majorum— This  was  the  custom  60 
of  oar  forefathers. 
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Hoc  erat  in  votis ;  modus  agrrinon  Ita  nMguuM'J 
Hortus  ubi,  et  t«cto  viclnus  jtu^  aqius  fons,  / 
Et  panlum  silTse  •nper  his  toret— This  was 
«ver  my  chief  prayer :  a  piece  of  ground  not  too 
large,  wifh  a  garden,  and  a  spring  of  never-failing 
water  near  my  house,  and  a  little  woodland  be> 
sides,     //or. 

Hoc  est  quod  palles?  cor  quis  noa  prmn- 
deat,  hoc  est^— Is  it  for  this  you'  look  so 
pale?  is  this  a  reason  why  one  should  not  dine? 

Hoc  est  /  ViTere  bis,  vita  posse  priore  fimi^ 
To  be  able  to  enjoy  one's  past  life  is  to  live  twice. 
Martin/. 

Hoc  fonte  derlrata  dadei^  /  In  patriam,  popn- 
lumqne  flustit — Fioni  this  source  the  disaster 
flowed  that  has  overwhelmed  the  nation  and  the 
peo|^    /fffT, 

6    Hoc  srenus  omne — All  perxons  of  that  kind. 

Hoc  Herctdi  lovis  satu,  edito'  potult  fortasse 
continffere,  nobis  non  item— This  might  per- 
chance happen  to  Hercules,  of  the  seed  royal  of 
Jove,  but  not  to  us.     Ctc, 

Hoc  loco — In  this  place. 

Hoc  mazlme  oflBcii  est,  ut  qtiisquis  maxime 
opQs  indiffeat,  ita  ei  potissmium  opitnlari— 
It  »  our  prime  duty  to  aid  him  first  who  most 
stands  in  need  of  our  assistance.    C/V*. 

Hoc  opns>  bic  labor  est— This  is  a  work,  this  is 
a  toU.     Ki^. 

10  Hoc  patriam  est,  potius  consaefacere  fiUum  / 
Sua  sponte  recte  facere,  qnam  alieno  metu 
— It  is  a  father's  duty  to  accustom  hLs  son  to 
act  rightly  of  his  own  free-will  rather  than  from 
fear  of  the  consequences.     Ter, 

Hoc  pretium  ob  stultitlam  fero— This  reward 
I  gam  for  my  folly.     Ter. 

Hoc  sdto,  nimlo  celerius  /  Venire  quod  moles- 
turn  est,  quam  id  quod  cuplde  petas— Be  sure 
of  this,  that  that  which  is  disagreeable  comes 
more  speedily  than  that  which  you  eagerly  de- 
sire.   Plant, 

Hoc  signo  Tinces— By  this  sign  (the  cross)  you 
will  conquer.    Af. 

Hoc  virtutis  opus— This  Ls  virtue's  work.     Af. 
IS  Hoc  volo,  hoc  jubeo ;  sit  pro  ratlone  Toluntas 
— This  I  wish,  this  I  require  :  be  my  will  instead 
of  reason.    Jux: 

Hodie  mihi,  eras  tlbi— My  turn  to-day,  yours 
to-morrow.  | 

Hodie  nihil,  eras  credo— To-morrow  I  will  trust,  \ 
not  to-day.     yarro.  I 

Hodie  Tivendum  amissa  praeteritorum  cnra—  i 
I>et  us  live  to-day,  forgettmg  the  cares  that  are 
past.     An  Epicurean  maxim. 

Hoi  poUol— The  multitude.    Gr. 

to  Hoist  up  the  sail  while  rale  doth  Uuit—  /  Tide 
and  wind  wait  no  man  s  pleasure  1 ,  Seek  not 
time  when  time  is  past—  /  Sober  speed  \i 
wisdom's  leisure !    Sontkwe/t, 

Hold  all  the  skirts  of  thy  mantle  extended  when 
heaven  is  raining:  goid.    Eastern  Pr. 

Hold  the  living  dear  and  honour  the  dead. 
Gcethe.. 

Hold  their  farthing:  candle  to  the  sun.  Youngs 
of  critics. 

Hold  thou  the  good;  define  it  weU.  TWmt- 
son. 

SS  Hold  up  thv  head ;  the  Uper  lifted  higrh  / 
Win  orooic  the  wind  when  lower  tapers 
die.    QuarUs. 


Holy  fields,  /  Over  whose  acres  walked  those 
blessed  feet  /  Which  fourteen  hundred  yean 
aso  were  nail'd,  /  For  our  advantagre,  on  the 
bitter  cross,    i  Htn.  /K,  L  i. 

Holy  men  at  their  death  have  g^ood  inspira- 
tions.   Mtr.  o/Ven^t  L  a. 

Hombre  de  barba — ^A  man  of  intelligenoe.    Sp. 

Hombre  pobre  todo  es  trazas—A  poor  man  is 
all  schemes.    Sp.  Pr. 

Home,  in  one  form  or  another,  Is  the  great  tD 
object  of  life.    J.G.Holtand. 

Home  is  heaven  for  beginners.  C.  H.  Park- 
hnrtt. 

Home  is  home,  be  it  never  so  homely.    Pr. 

Home  is  the  place  of  Peace ;  the  shelter,  not 
only  from  all  injury,  but  from  all  terror, 
doubt,  and  division.    Rusikin. 

Home  should  be  an  oratorio  of  the  memory, 
singing  to  all  our  after  life  melodies  and 
harmonies  of  old-remembered  joy.  H^ard 
Beecker. 

Home,  the  nursery  of  the  infinite.    Ckannrng.   9& 

Home-keeping  youth  have  ever  homely  wits. 
Two  Gent.  efVer.^  i.  i. 

Homer's  Epos  has  not  ceased  to  be  true ;  vet 
is  no  longer  our  Epos,  but  shines  in  the  ois- 
tance,  if  dearer  and  dearer,  yet  also  smaller 
and  smaller,  like  a  receding  star.  It  needs 
a  scientific  telescope,  it  needs  to  be  rein- 
terpreted and  artificially  brought  near  us, 
before  we  can  so  much  as  know  that  'twma 
a  Sim.  .  .  .  For  all  things,  even  celestial 
luminaries,  much  more  atmospheric  meteors, 
have  their  rise,  their  culmination,  their  de- 
cline.   Cariyie. 

Homine  Imperito  nunguam  quidqnam  i^jnstitis  / 
Qtii,  nisi  quod  ipse  fecit,  nihil  rectum  putat— 
Nothing  so  unjust  as  your  ignorant  man.  who 
thinks  nothing  right  but  what  he  himself  has 
done.     Ter, 

Hominem  non  odi  sed  ejus  vitia— I  do  not  hato 
the  man,  but  his  vices.     Atari, 

Hominem  pagina  nostra  sapit— My  pages  con-  #0 
cein  man.    Mori, 

Hominem  qu«ero — I  am  in  quest  of  a  man. 
Phrdr.  a/ter  Diogenes. 

Homines  ad  deos  nulla  re  propius  accedoat 
ouam  salutem  hominibus  dando— In  nothing 
do  men  so  nearly  approach  the  gods  as  in  giving 
health  to  men.    Cic, 

Homines  amplins  oculis  quam  auribus  credunt : 
longum  iter  est  per  prascepta,  breve  et  effirey 
per  exempla — Men  trust  tneireyes  rather  than 
their  ears :  the  road  by  precept  is  long  and  tedious 
by  example  short  ana  effectuaL    Sen. 

Homines  nihil  agendo  discimt  male  agere — By 
doing  nothing  men  learn  to  do  ilL     Cat4K 

Homines  plus  in  alieno  negotio  videre,^  quam  4S 
in  suo — Men  see  better  into  other  people's  busi- 
ness than  their  own.    Sen, 

Homines  proniores  sunt  ad  voluptatem,  quam 
ad  virtutem— Men  are  more  prone  to  piMsure 
than  to  virtue.    Cic. 

Homines,  quo  plura  habent,  eo  cupiunt  ampli- 
ora — The  more  men  have,  the  more  they  want. 
Justin. 

Homini  necesse  est  mori — Man  must  die.    Cic. 

Homini  ne  fidas  nisi  cum  quo  medium  saBs 
absumpseres— Trust  no  man  till  you  have  eaten 
a  peck  of  salt  with  him,  i.e.,  known  him  so  kmg 
as  you  might  have  done  kk    Pi\ 
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Hominlbus  plenum,  amids  ▼acaum— Ful!  of 
men,  vacant  of  friends.    Sen. 

Homtnis  est  errare,  inslpientis  perseTerare — 
It  is  the  nature  of  man  to  err,  of  a  fool  to  perse- 
ver«  in  error. 

Hoaunnm  sententia  fallaz— The  opinions  of  men 
are  iallible.     Ovid. 

Honmie  assaJll!  k  deml  Talncu— A  man  aAsailed 
is  half  overpowered.    Fr. 
S   Homme  chiche  jamais  riche— A  niggardly  man 
is  always  poor.    /»>.  Pr. 

Homme  d'l^aires — A  business  man.    Fr. 
Homme  d'esprit— A  witty  man.    J^r. 
Homme  d'etat— A  statesman.    />. 
Homme  dliontietir— A  man  of  honour.    /V. 
10  Homme    instmit— A   learned   or   literary  man. 

/v. 

Homo  ad  res  perspicacior  Lynceo  vel  Argro,  et 
ocnleoa  totus — A  man  more  clear-sighiea  for 
business  than  Lynceus  or  Argus,  and  eyes  all 
over.    A^ul. 

Homo  antiqna  virtute  ac  fide — A  man  of  the 
old-fashioned  virtue  aund  loyalty.     Ter, 

Homo  constat  ex  daabns  partibus,  corpore  et 
anlma,  qnoram  una  est  corporea,  altera  ab 
omni  materi^e  concretione  sejtmcta— Man  is 
composed  of  two  parts,  body  ana  soul,  of  which 
the  one  is  corporeal,  the  other  separated  from  all 
combtaation  with  matter.    Cic, 

Homo  doctns  in  se  semper  diritias  habet— A 
learned  man  has  always  riches  in  himselC 
Pfufdr. 

li  Homo  extra  est  corpus  snom  cum  irasdtnr— 
A  man  when  angry  is  beside  himself.    Pub.  Syr. 

Homo  fenridus  et  diligens  ad  omnia  |>aratnr — 

The  man  who  is  earnest  and  diligent  is  prepared 
for  all  things.     Thomas  A  Kempis, 

Homo  homini  aut  dens  aut  lupus — Man  is  to 
man  either  a  god  or  a  wolf.     Erasmtts. 

Homo  is  a  common  name  to  all  men.  x  Hen* 
JV.t  iL  1. 

Homo  multarum  llterarum— A  man  of  many 
letters,  r>.,  of  extensive  learning. 

to  Homo  mnlti  consUil  et  optlmi — A  man  always 
readjT  to  give  his  advice,  and  that  the  most 
judidous. 

Homo  nullius  coloris— A  man  of  no  party. 

Homo  qui  erranti  comiter  monstrat  vianij  / 
Quasi  lumen  de  suo  lumine  accendit,  facit ; 
Nihilomintts  ipsi  Incest,  cum  illi  accenderit — 
He  who  kindly  shows  the  way  to  one  who  has 
gone  astray,  acts  as  though  he  had  lighted 
another's  lamp  from  his  owo,^  which  both  gives 
lq|(ht  to  the  other  and  continues  to  shine  for 
himself.     Cic. 

Homo  solus  ant  deus  aut  demon — Man  alone  is 
either  a  god  or  a  deviL 

Homo  sum«  et  nihil  humani  a  me  alieniun  puto 
— I  am  a  man,  and  I  reckon  nothing  human 
alien  to  me.     Ter. 

WHomo  totles  morittir,  qnoties  amittit  sues — 
A  man  dies  as  often  as  he  loses  his  relatives. 
/>«*.  Syr. 

Homo  triimi  Uteramm— A  man  of  three  letters, 
f.*.,  FOR,  "a  thief."    Plant. 

Homo  Qidlis  libri— A  man  of  one  boolc.  Thomas 
Aqnifuts*  defimtion  of  a  iea*-ned  mam. 

Homnnculi  quanti  sunt,  ctun  recogito— What 
poor  creatures  we  men  are,  when  I  think  of  it. 
FlauU 


Honest  labour  bears  a  lovely  face.   T.  Dekker. 

Honest  men  marry  soon,  wise  men  nerer.    Sc.  80 
Pr. 

Honesta  mors  turpi  vita  potior— An  honour* 
able  death  is  better  than  an  ignominious  life. 
Tac. 

Honesta  paupertas  prior  quam  opes  malm- 
Poverty  with  honour  is  better  than  ill-gotten 
wealth.     Pr. 

Honesta  qtuedam  scelera  successtis  iadt— 
Success  makes  some  species  of  crimes  honour- 
able.   Sen. 

Honesta  quam  splendida— Honourable  rather 
than  showy.    M. 

Honesttun  non  est  semper  quod  licet— What  istt 
lawful  is  not  always  honourable.     L. 

Honestimi  quod  vere  didmus,  etiamsi  a  nuUo 
laudatur,  laudabile  est  sua  natura— That 
which  we  truly  call  honourable  is  praiseworthy 
in  its  own  nature,  even  though  it  should  be 
praL«ed  by  no  one.    Cic. 

Honesty  Is  like  an  idde ;  if  it  once  melts,  that 
is  the  last  of  it.    Amer.  Pr. 

Honesty  Is  the  best  policy.    Pr. 
Honesty  is  the  poor  man's  pork  and  the  rich 
man's  pudding.    Pr. 

Honesty  may  be  dear  bousrht,  but  can  ne'er  be  10 
an  HI  penujrworth.    ^c.  Fr. 

Honi  soit  qui  mai  y  pense— Evil  be  to  him  that 
evil  thinks.     Royal  M.    Fr. 

Honn^es  gens — Upright  people.    Fr. 

Honneur  et  patrie — Honour  and  country.    M. 

Honor  Deo — Honour  be  to  God.    M. 

Honor  est  praemium  virtutis — Honotir  is  the  46 
reward  of  virtue.    Cic. 

Honor  fidelitatis  praemium— Honour  is  the  re- 
ward of  fidelity.    M. 

Honor  sequitur  fugientem— Honour  follows  him 
who  flies  from  her.     M. 

Honores  mutant  mores  —  Honours  change 
manners. 

Honos  alit  artes,  omnesque  incenduntur  ad 
studia^  gloria — Honours  encouraee  the  arts  for 
all  sue  indted  towards  studies  by  tame.    Cic. 

Honour  a  physician  with  the  honour  due  unto  60 
him  for  the  uses  which  ye  may  have  of  hlin, 
for  the  Lord  hath  created  him.    Ecclus. 

Honour  all  men.  Love  the  brotherhood.  Pear 
God.    Honour  the  king.    St.  Peter. 

Honour  and  ease  are  seldom  bedfeUows.    Pr. 
Honour  hath  no  skill  in  surgery.  .  .  .  Honour 
is  a  mere  scutcheon,    x  Hen.  /K.,  v.  x. 

Honotur  is  nobler  than  gold.    Geul.  Pr. 

Honour  is  not  a  virtue  in  itself;  it  is  the  mail  66 
behind  which  the  virtues  fi^ht  more  securely. 
G.  H,  Calvert. 

Honour  is  unstable,  and  seldom  the  same; 
for  she  feeds  upon  opinion,  and  is  as  fickle  as 
her  food.    Col  ton. 

Honour  is  venerable  to  us  because  it  b  no 
ephemeris.    Emerson. 

Honour  to  whom  honour  is  due.    .St.  Paul. 

Honour  travels  in  a  strait  so  narrow,  /  Where 
one  bnt  ^ov^  abreast.  Troit.  and  Cress.  ^ 
iii.  3. 

Honour  won't  patch.    Gael,  Pr.  00 

Honourable  (Rhrlfch)  is  a  word  of  high  rank, 
and  implies  much  more  than  most  people 
attach  to  it.    Amdt. 
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Honours,  like  impressions  upon  coin*  nut/ rire 
an  ideal  and  local  value  to  a  bit  of  base 
metal ;  but  gold  and  silver  will  pass  aU  the 
world  over,  without  any  other  recommenda- 
tion than  their  own  weight.    Steme. 

Honours  to  one  in  my  situation  are  something 
like  ruffles  to  a  man  that  wants  a  shirt 
Goldsmith^  ofkimsi{f. 

Honour's  the  moral  conscience  of  the  great. 

D'AvenanL 
Honteux  comme  un  renard  qu'une  poule  auralt 

pris — Sheepish  as  a  fox  that  has  be«n  taken  in 

Dy  a  fowl.     La  Font. 

5   Hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick.    Bible, 

Hope  is  a  curtail  dog  in  some  affairs.  Merry 
iVives^  ii.  I. 

Hope  is  a  good  anchor,  but  it  needs  something 
to  grip.    Pr. 

Hope  is  a  lover's  staff;  walk  hence  with  that,  / 
And  manage  it  against  despairing  thoughts. 
TwoGeul.  ofVer,^  iii.  i. 

Hope  is  a  pleasant  acquaintance  but  an  un- 
safe friend.  Hell  do  on  a  pinch  for  your 
travelling  companion,  but  he  s  not  the  man 
for  your  Danker.    Amer.  Pr. 

10  Hope  is  a  waking  man's  dream.    Pr. 

Hope  is  itself  a  species  of  happiness,  and  per- 
haps the  chief  happiness  wnich  Uiis  world 
affords ;  but,  Uke  all  other  pleasures,  its  ex- 
cesses must  be  expiated  by  pain ;  and  expec- 
tations improperly  indulged  must  end  in 
disappointment    Johtuon. 

Hope  is  not  the  man  for  your  banker,  though 
he  may  do  for  your  travelling  companion. 
Haliburton. 

Hope  is  the  best  part  of  our  riches.    Bovee. 

Hope  is  the  only  good  which  is  common  to  all 
men.  TfuUes. 
15  Hope  is  the  ruddy  morning  ray  of  joy,  recol- 
lection is  its  golden  tinge :  but  the  latter 
is  wont  to  sink  amid  the  dews  and  dusky 
shades  of  twilight,  and  the  bright  blue  day 
which  the  former  promises  breaks  indeed 
but  in  another  world  and  with  another  sun. 
Jettn  Paul. 

Hope  never  comes  that  comes  to  all.    Milton. 
Hope  never  spread  her  golden  wings  but  in 

unfathomable  seas.    Emerson. 
Hope  not  wholly  to  reason  away  your  troubles ; 

but  do  not  feed  them  with  attention,  and  they 

will  die  imperceptibly  away.    Johnson, 
Hope,  of  all  ills  that  men  endure,  /  The  only 

cheap  and  universal  cure.    Co7oley. 

SO  Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast ;  / 
Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be,  blest.    Po^. 

Hope  springs  exulting  on  triumphant  wing. 
Bums. 

Hope  thon  not  much,  and  fear  thou  not  at  aH 
Quoted  by  Sivinbume. 

Hope  to  joy  is  little  less  in  joy  /  Than  hope 
enjoyed    Rick.  //.,  iL  > 

Hoping  and  waiting  is  not  mv  way  of  doing 
tUngs.    Goethe. 
26  Hora  e  sempre— Now  and  always.    M. 

Horse  cedunt,  et  dies,  et  menses,  et  anni. 
nee  prseteritum  tempns  unqnam  revertitur 
—  Houn  and  days,  months  and  years,  pass  away, 
and  tune  once  past  never  returns.    Cic. 

Horse  /  Momento  ciU  mors  venlt,  ant  victoria 
Ista — In  a  moment  of  time  comes  sudden  death 
or  joyful  victory.     Hor, 


Horas  non  nnmero  nisi  serenas— I  maxk  no 
hoiuv  but  the  shining  ones.    Of  a  dioL 

Horrea  fonnicse  tendunt  ad  inania  nunquam :  / 
Nnllus  ad  amistas  Ibit  amicus  opes — As  ants 
never  bend  their  way  to  empty  bams,  so  no 
friend  will  visit  departed  wealth.    Ovid, 

Horresco  referens— I  shudder  as  I  relate.    fV^.  SO 

Horribile  dictn— Horrible  to  relate. 

Horror  ubique  animos,  simul  ipsa  silentia  ter* 
rent— Everywhere  horror  seizes  the  soul,  and 
the  very  silence  is  dreadfuL     Virg. 

Horror  vacni — ^Abhorrence  of  a  vacuum. 

Hors  de  combat  — Out  of  condition  to  fight 
Fr, 

Hors  de  propos— Not  to  the  purpose.    Fr.  aS 

Hortus  siccus— A  dry  garden;  a  collection  of 
dried  plants. 

Hos  snccessus  alit ;  possont  ouia  posse  viden- 
tur — These  are  encouraged  by  success;  they 
prevail  because  they  think  they  can.     Virg, 

Hospice  d'acconchement— A  maternity  hospitaL 
Fr, 

Hospice  d'allaitement  —  A  foundling  hospitaL 
Fr, 

Hospitality  must  be  for  service,  not  for  show,  4D 
or  it  pulls  down  the  host    Enurson. 

Hostis  est  uxor  invita  <iuse  ad  virum  nnptnm 
datnr — The  wife  who  is  given  in  marriage  to 
a  man  against  her  will   becomes   his   enemy. 

PiOMt, 

Hostis  honoriittvidia— Envy  is  honom'slbe.    M, 

H6tel  de  ville— A  to%vn-haIL    Fr, 

Hdtel  Dieu— The  house  of  God ;  the  name  of  an 
hospital.    Fr. 

Household  words.    Hen,  K,  iv.  3.  4i 

Housekeeping  without  a  wife  is  a  lantern  with- 
out a  lignt    Pr. 

Houses  are  built  to  live  in,  and  not  to  k>ok  on. 
Bacon, 

How  are  riches  the  means  of  happiness?  In 
acquiring  they  create  trouble,  m  their  loss 
th^  occasion  sorrow,  and  they  are  the  cause 
of  endless  divisions  amongst  kindred !  Hiio' 
padtset. 

How  beautifiil  is  death,  seeing  that  we  die  in 
a  world  of  life  and  of  creation  without  end ! 
Jean  Paul. 

How  beantilul  Is  youth !  how  bright  it  gleams,  /SO 
With  its  alluttons,  aspiratiaas,  dreams!  / 
Book  of  beginnings,  story  withont  end,  / 
Each  maid  a  heroine,  and  each  man  a  idend. 
Longfellow. 

How  beautiful  to  die  of  a  broken  heart  on 
paper  1  Quite  another  thing  in  practice  1 
Every  window  of  your  feeling,  even  of  your 
intellect,  as  it  were  begrimmed  and  mud- 
bespattered,  so  that  no  pure  ray  can  enter ; 
a  whole  drug-shop  in  yoor  inwards ;  the  fore- 
done  soul  drownmg  slowly  in  a  quagmire  of 
disgust    CarlyU. 

How  bitter  a  thing  it  is  to  look  into  happiness 
through  another  man's  eyes !  As  You  Like 
It,  V.  2. 

How  blessed  might  poor  mortals  be  in  the 
straitest  circumstances,  if  only  their  wisdom 
and  fidelity  to  Heaven  and  one  another  were 
adequately  great  Cariyle,  apro^  to  his  life 
at  Craigenputtock. 

How  blessings  brighten  as  they  take  their 
flight!     Young, 
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How  biest  the  humble  cotter's  late  I  /  He  woos 
his  sunple  dearie ;  /  The  silly  b<vles,  wealth, 
and  state,  /  Can  never  make  them  eerie. 
Bmms. 

How  can  a  man  be  concealed?  How  can  a 
man  be  concealed  ?    Confucius. 

How  can  he  be  godly  who  is  not  cleanly? 
Pr, 

How  can  man  lore  bat  what  he  yearns  to 
help  ?    Bnmming. 

I  How  can  we  expect  a  harvest  of  thougrht 
who  have  not  had  a  seed-time  of  character? 
Th&rtoM, 

How  can  we  learn  to  know  ourselves  ?  Never 
by  reflection,  but  only  thronrh  action.  Essay 
to  do  thy  dnty,  and  thon  knowest  at  once 
what  is  in  thee.    Goeikt, 

How  charminflT  is  divine  philosophy  I    Milton. 

How  creatures  of  the  hnman  kind  shut  their 
eyes  to  the  plainest  facts,  and  by  the  mere 
inotia  of  oblivion  and  stupidity  hve  at  ease 
in  the  midst  of  wonders  and  terrors.    Car. 

Row  ^fficnlt  it  is  to  gret  men  to  believe  that 
soy  other  man  can  or  does  act  from  dis- 
interestedness. B.  R.  HaydoH. 
MHow  dire  is  love  vrtien  one  is  so  tortured ;  and 
yet  lovers  cannot  exist  without  torturing 
themselves.  Goethe. 
How  doth  the  little  busy  bee  /  Improve  each 
stiining  hour,  /  And  gather  honey  all  the 
day  /  Prom  every  opemng  flower.    Watts. 

How  dun  it  is  to  pause,  to  make  an  end,  /  To 
rust  nnlnimish'd,  not  to  shine  in  use,  /  As 
though  to  breathe  were  life.     Tennyson, 

How  enormous  appear  the  crimes  we  have 
not  committed !    Mme,  Ntcker. 

How  far  that  little  candle  throws  liis  beams  1  / 
So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world. 
Mer,  o/Ven.f  v.  i. 

If  How  fast  has  brother  followed  /  From  snn- 
shine  to  the  sunless  land.     Wordsworth, 

How  few  think  justly  of  the  thinking  few ;  / 
How  many  never  think,  who  think  they  do  1 
Jatu  Taylor. 

How  foolish  and  absurd,  nay,  how  hurtiul  and 
destructive  a  vice  is  ambition,  wfaJch,  by 
nadne  pnrBuit  of  honour,  robs  us  of  true 
honour  l     Thotnas  d  Ktm^is, 

How  forcible  are  right  words  I    BihU. 

How  fortunate  beyond  all  others  is  the  man 
wlio,  in  order  to  adhist  himself  to  fate,  b 
not  required  to  cast  away  his  whole  pre- 
cedhig  life !    Goethe. 

SO  How  full  of  briers  is  thb  working-day  world  t 
AsYouLiktlt.'i.  3. 

How  glorious  a  character  appears  when  it  is 
penetrated  with  mind  and  souL    Goethe. 

How  good  is  man's  life,  the  mere  living !  haw 
fit  to  employ  /  All  tlue  heart,  and  the  soul, 
and  the  senses  for  ever  in  joy !    Brovming. 

How  happy  could  I  be  with  either,  /  Were 
t'other  dear  charmer  away !    Gay. 

How  happy  is  he  bom  or  taught  /  That  serv- 
cth  not  another's  will :  /  whose  armour  is 
his  honest  thought,  /  And  simple  truth  his 
utmost  skilL  Sir  Henry  Wotton. 
SfHow  happy  Is  the  blameless  vestal's  lot!  / 
The  wond  forgetting,  by  the  world  forgot. 


How  ha|>]nr  is  the  prince  who  has  counsellors 
near  nun  who  can  guard  him  against  the 
effects  of  his  own  angry  passions;  their 
names  shall  be  read  in  goloen  letters  when 
the  history  of  his  reign  is  perused.    Scott. 

How  liappy  should  we  be  .  .  .  /  If  we  from  self 
could  rest,  /  And  feel  at  heart  that  One 
above,  /  In  perfect  wisdom,  perfect  fove,  / 
Is  working  for  the  best !    A  nstice. 

How  hard  it  is  (for  the  Byron,  for  the  Bums), 
whose  ear  b  quick  for  celestial  messages,  to 
"take  no  counsel  with  flesh  and  blood,"  and 
instead  of  living  and  writing  for  the  day  that 
passes  over  them,  live  and  write  for  the 
eternity  that  rests  and  abides  over  them! 
Carlyle. 

How  hardly  man  the  lesson  learns,  /  To  smile, 
and  bless  the  hand  that  spurns :  /  To  see  the 
blow,  to  feel  the  pain,  /  And  render  only  love 
again!    Anon. 

How  hardly  shall  they  who  have  riches  enter  ] 
into  the  kingdom  ofGod !   Jesns. 

How  ill  white  hairs  become  a  fool  and  a  jester. 
2  Hen.  /K,  v.  5. 

How  indestructibly  the  good  grows,  and  pro- 
pagates iteelf,  even  among  the  weedy  en- 
tanglemente  of  evil  1    Carlyle. 

How  is  each  of  us  so  lonely  in  the  wide  bosom 
j      of  the  All?    JeanPaul. 

How  b  it  possible  to  expect  that  mankind 
will  take  advice,  when  they  will  not  so  much 
as  take  warning.    Swift. 

How  little  do  the  wantonly  or  idly  officious! 
think  what  nuschief  they  do  by  uaeir  mali- 
dotts  insinuations,  indirect  impertinence,  or 
thoughtless  babblings !    Bums, 

How  little  b  the  prombe  of  the  child  folfilled 
in  the  man.    Ovid. 

,  How  long  halt  ye  between  two  opinions? 
'      Bi6le. 


How  long  I  have  lived,  how  much  lived  in 

.    n  may 
remain!  /  What  aspecto  old  Tim'e  in  his 


vain !  /  How  little  of  life's  scanhr  span  maj 


progress  has  worn !  /What  ties  cruel  fate  in 
my  EKMom  has  torn !  /  How  foolish,  or  worse, 
till  our  summit  b  gain'd  1  /  And  downward, 
how  weaken'd,  how  darken'd,  how  pain'dl 
Bums. 

How  many  ages  hence  /  Shall  thb  our  lofty 
scene  be  a<^ed  over  /  In  states  unborn  and 
accente  yet  unknown !    Jul.  Cas.,  iiL  i. 

How  many  causes  that  can  plead  for  them^lO 
selves  in  the  courte  of  Westminster,  and 
yet  in  the  general  court  of  the   universe 
and  free  soul  of  man,  have  no  word  to  utter ! 
Carlyle. 

How  many  cowards,  whose  hearte  are  all  as 
false  /  As  stairs  of  sand,  wear  yet  upon  their 
chins  /  The  beards  of  Hercules  and  frowning 
Mars !  /  Who,  inward  searched^  have  livers 
white  as  milk.    Afer.  of  yenice,  iii.  a. 

How  many  h<mest  words  have  suffered  cor- 
ruption since  Chaucer's  days !    MiddUton. 

How  many  illustrions  and  noble  horoes  have 
lived  too  long  by  a  day !    Rousseau. 

How  many  men  live  on  the  reputation  of 
the  r^utation  they  might  have  made! 
Holmes. 

How  many  people  make  themselves  abstract  41 
to  appear  profound  I    The  greatest  part  of 
abstract  terms  are  shadows  that  nide  a 
vacuum.    JomberL 


HOW  MANY 


[  m  ] 


HOW  WBLL 


How  many  things  br  Mason  soasoa'd  are  / 
To  thoir  ri^ht  prane  and  true  perfection ! 
3f*r.  ^ytmctf  V.  X. 

How  many  things,  jnst  and  unjnst,  have  no 
hig-her  sanction  than  custom  1    Ter, 

How  much  a  dunce  that  has  been  sent  to 
roam  /  Ezceb  a  dunce  that  has  been  kept 
at  home  t    Cvmper, 

How  much  better  is  it  to  get  wisdom  than 
gold  I  and  to  get  understanding  rather  to  be 
chosen  than  sttTer  1    Bible. 
5  How  much  better  it  is  to  weep  at  joy  tlian  to 
joy  at  weeping !    Muck  Ada^  i.  4. 

How  much  easier  it  is  to  be  generous  than 
just !    Junitu. 

How  much  lies  in  laughter,  the  cipher-key 
wherewith  we  dedpher  the  whole  man. 
CarlyU* 

How  much  the  wife  is  dearer  than  the  bride  I 
Lytttlt^tu 

How  narrow  our  souis  become  when  absorbed 
in  any  present  good  or  ill  I  It  is  only  the 
thought  of  the  future  that  makes  them 
great.    Jean  PauL 

10  How  noble  is  heroic  insight  without  words  In 
comparison  to  the  adroitest  flow  of  words 
without  heroic  insight !    CnrlyU. 

How  noiseless  is  thought  I  No  rolling  of 
drums,  no  tramp  of  squadrons,  or  immea- 
surable tumult  Of  baggage-waggons,  attends 
its  movements ;  in  what  obscure  and  seques- 
tered places  may  the  head  be  meditating 
which  IS  one  day  to  be  crowned  with  more 
than  imperial  authority ;  for  kings  and  em- 
perors will  be  among  its  ministering  ser- 
Tants ;  it  will  rule  not  over,  but  in  all  heads, 
and  bend  the  world  to  its  wilL    Carlylf. 

How  oft  do  they  their  silver  bowers  leave  / 
To  coma  to  succour  us  that  succour  want  I 

Spenser, 

How  one  Is  vexed  with  little  tUngs  hi  this 
life!  The  great  evils  one  triumphs  over 
braveW,  but  the  Uttle  eat  away  one's  heart. 
Mrs,  Carlyle. 

How  paint  to  the  sensual  eye  what  passes  in 
the  hohr-of'holies  of  man's  soul;  in  what 
words,  known  to  these  profane  times,  speak 
even  aiar-off  of  the  unspeakable  ?  Cariyie. 
H  How  poor  are  thev  that  have  not  patience  I  / 
What  wound  did  ever  heal  but  by  degrees  ? 
OUtello^  ti.  3. 

How  poor,  how  rich,  how  abject,  how  august,  / 
How  complicate,  how  wonderful  is  man! 
Young, 

How  prone  to  doubt,  how  cautious  are  the 

wise  I    Poptf  after  Homer. 
How  quick  to  know,  but  how  slow  to  put  in 

practice,  is  the  human  creature  1    Go*tfu. 
How  quickly  Nature  falls  hito  revolt  /  When 

p^old   becomes   her   object  1     a  Haim   ly,, 

IV.  4. 

MHow  ivnly  reason  guides  the  stubborn 
choice,  /  Rules  the  bold  hand  or  prompts 
the  suppliant  voice.    Johnson. 

How  ready  some  people  are  to  admire  in  a 
great  nan  the  ezcration  rather  than  the 
rule  of  his  conduct !  Such  perverse  worship 
is  Uke  the  idolatry  of  barbarous  nations, 
who  can  see  the  noondav  splendour  of  the 
sun  without  emotion,  bnt  who,  when  he  is 

.  in  eclipse,  come  forward  with  hymns  and 
cymbals  to  adore  him.    Csmmmg, 


How  rich  a  man  is,  all  desire  to  know,  /  Bat 
none  enquire  if  good  he  be  or  no.    Herrick, 

How  sad  a  path  it  b  to  climb  and  descend 
another^s  stairs  1    Danit, 

How  science  dwindles,  and  how  volnme* 
swell,  /  How  commentators  each  dark  pas- 
age  shun,  /  And  hold  their  farthing  caodle  to 

the  sun  I     Young. 

How  shall  a  man  escape  from  his  ancestors,  or  tS 
draw  off  from  his  vems  the  black  drop  wUch 
he  drew  from  his  father^s  or  his  motiber'a 
life?    Emerson, 

How  shall  he  give  kindling  in  whose  inward 
man  there  is  no  live  coal,  out  all  is  burnt  out 
to  a  dead  granunatical  cmder?    CarljU. 

How  shall  we  know  whether  you  are  in  ear- 
nest, if  the  deed  does  not  accompany  the 
word?    SckilUr. 

How  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is  /  To 
have  a  thankless  child  f   King  Lear^  L  4. 

How  small  a  part  of  tune  they  share  /  That 
are  so  wondrous  sweet  and  fan:  1   A.  WeUUr. 

How  small,  of  all  that  human  hearts  endure,  /  SO 
That  part  which  laws  or  kings  can  cause  or 
cure!  /  Still  to  ourselves,  m  every  place 
consigned,  /  Our  own  felicity  we  make  or 
find.    Johnson, 

How  should  he  be  easy  who  makes  other  men's 
cares  his  own  7     Thomas  d  Kent  pis. 

How  should  thy  virtue  be  above  the  shocks 
and  shakings  of  temptation,  when  even  the 
angels  kept  not  their  first  estate,  and  man 
in  Faradise  so  soon  fell  from  innocence  f 
Thomas  d  Kempis, 

How  silver-sweet  sound  lovers'  tong^nes  by 
night,  /  Like  softest  music  to  attending  ears  I 
Rom.  and  Jul. ^  ii.  3. 

How  soon  **not  now**  becomes  "nevorl** 
Lnther, 

How  sour  sweet  music  Is,  when  time  is  broke  3i 
and  no  proportion  kept!     So  is  it  in  tne 
music  of  men's  lives.    Rich,  11,^  v.  5. 

How  still  the  evening  is,  /  As  hushed  on  pur- 
pose to  grace  harmony  \    Much  Ado^  it  3. 

How  sweet  it  Is  to  hear  one's  own  coBrictions 
from  a  stranger^s  mouth  I    Goethe, 

How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  tUs 
bank  I  /  Here  will  we  dt  and  let  the  sounds 
of  music  [  Creep  in  our  ears :  soft  stillness 
and  the  mght  /  Become  the  touches  of  sweet 
harmony.    Mer.  ofVtn,^  v.  z. 

How  the  sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds  /  Mako 
deeds  ill  done  1    King  John,  iv.  2. 

Howtheworidwagsl    As  You  Like  It^lL  ^,     40 
How   they  gleam   like  spirits   throng^   the 
shadows  of  innumerable  eyes   from   their 
thrones  in  the  boundless  depths  of  heaven  I 
Carlylty  on  the  stars. 

How  use  doth  breed  habit  in  a  man  I    T-ve 

Gtnt.  o/Ver.t  v.  4. 

How  vahil/  seek  /  The  selfish  fbr  that  happi- 
ness domed  /  To  angfat  but  virtue  i    SkeUey, 

How  we  dutch  at  shadows  (in  this  dream- 
world) as  if  thev  were  substances,  and 
sleen  deepest  wliife  fancying  oorselves  most 
awaike  I    CaHyie. 

How  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  nnprofitable  /tf 
Seem  to  mo  all  the  uses  of  tkis  wocU. 

HasH,f  1*  9. 

How  wdl  he's  read,  to  reason  agmint  readlagi 
Levis  L»  Lestf  L  z. 


HOW  WERS 


I  m  1 


HUMILITY 


How  were  friendship  possible?  In  mutual 
derotedness  to  the  ffood  and  true,  other- 
wise impossible;  except  as  armed  neutra- 
lity or  hollow  commercud  league.    CarfyU. 

How  wonderfol  is  Death.  /  Death  and  his 
brother  Sleep  I  /  One,  pale  as  yonder  waninir 
moon,  /  With  lips  of  lurid  blue ;  /  The  other, 
rosy  as  the  mom,  /  When,  throned  on  ocean's 
wave,  /  It  blushes  o'er  the  world :  /  Yet  both 
so  passins:  wonderful.    Sheiity, 

How  wounding  a  spectacle  is  it  to  see  those 
who  were  by  Christ  designed  for  fishers  of 
men,  picking  up  sheOs  on  the  shore,  and  un- 
manly wrangling  about  them  too  t  Dtcay  qf 
Piety. 

How  wretched  is  the  man  that  hangs  on  by 
the  ftiTonrs  of  the  great  I    Burtu. 

i  Howe'er  it  be,  it  seems  to  me  /  Tis  only  noble 
to  be  good.  /  iCind  hearts  are  more  than 
coronets,  /  And  simple  faith  than  Norman 
Mood.     TenftysffH, 

However,  an  old  song,  though  to  a  proverb  an 
instance  of  Insignmcance,  Is  generally  the 
only  cohi  a  poet  lias  to  pay  with.    Bums. 

However  brilliant  an  action,  it  should  not  be 
esteemed  great  unless  the  result  of  a  great 
motive.    La  Roche, 

However  far  a  man  goes,  he  most  start  from 
his  own  door.    Pr, 

However  varied  the  forms  of  destiny,  the 
same  elements  are  always  present.  Schofen- 
kamerm 
M  Howsoever  thou  actest,  let  heaven  be  moved 
with  thy  purpose ;  let  the  aim  of  thv  deeds 
traverse  toe  axis  of  the  earth.    SchiiUr, 

Hue  propitts  me,  /  Dum  doceo  insanire  omnes, 
vos  oraine  adite — Come  near  me  all  in  order, 
and  I  will  convince  you  that  you  are  mad,  every 
one.     Hot. 

Hnic  mazime  putamus  malo  fuisse  nimiam 
opinionem  ingenii  atque  virtutis  —  This  ^  I 
think  to  have  oeen  the  chief  cause  of  his  mis- 
fortune, an  overweening  estimate  of  his  own 
genius  and  valour.     Nep,^  of  Thfmisiocles. 

Huic  versatile  ingenhmi  sic  pariter  ad  omnia 
ftalt,  nt  natnm  ad  id  tmum  dlceres,  quod- 
cnnqne  ageret — This  man's  genius  was  so  ver- 
satile, so  equal  to  every  pursuit,  that  you  would 
pronounce  nim  to  have  been  bom  for  whatever 
thing  he  was  engaged  on.  Livy^  on  tite  elder 
Cato. 

Human  action  is  a  seed  ol  circumstanees  {j'er- 
kangnissen)  scattered  hi  the  dark  land  Of  the 
friture  and  hopefully  left  to  the  powers  that 
rule  human  destiny.  SchilUr* 
If  Human  beliefs,  like  aU  other  natural  growths, 
ehide  the  barriers  of  system.    Gevrge  Eliot, 

Himian  brutes,  like  other  beasts,  find  snares 
and  poison  in  the  provisions  of  life,  and  are 
aUored  by  their  appetites  to  their  destruc- 
tion.   Swifts 

Human  courage  should  rise  to  the  height  of 
hwffiyn  calamity.    Gen.  Lee, 

Human  creatures  will  not  sro  quite  accu- 
rately together,  any  more  than  docks  wilL 
Carlyle. 

HuMtt  fWldty  is  lodged  In  the  sonl,  not  hi 
tiiefle*.   Sen, 

M  Human  Intellect,  if  vOu  consider  it  #ell,  is  the 
exact  summary  of  huSMUl  worth.    Carlyle, 
Hnnan  judgment  is  finite,  and  It  ought  always 
^    to  be  charitable,    ^.  IVinter, 


Hmnan  knowledge  Is  the  parent  of  doubt 
Greville, 

Human  life  is  a  constant  want,  and  ought  to 
be  a  constant  prayer.    S.  Osgood. 

Human  life  is  eveiywhere  a  state  in  which 
much  is  to  be  endured  and  little  to  be  en- 
joyed.   Johnson. 

Human  life  is  more  governed  by  fortune  than  85 
by  reason.    Hume. 

Human  nature  in  its  fulness  is  necessarily 
human ;  without  tove,  it  is  Inhuman ;  with- 
out sense  incus\  inhuman;  without  disci- 
pline, inhuman.    Rushin. 

Human  nature  .  .  .  /  Is  not  a  punctual  pre- 
sence, but  a  spirit  /  Diffused  through  time 
and  space,     lyordstvorth. 

Human  nature  (Afenschheit)  we  owe  to  father 
and  mother,  but  our  humanity  (A/enschlich- 
heity  we  owe  to  education,    lyeber. 

Human  reason  is  like  a  drunken  man  on  horse- 
back ;  set  it  up  on  one  side,  and  it  tumbles 
over  on  the  other.    Luther. 

Human  sodety  is  made  up  of  partialities.  SO 

Emerson, 
Humani  nihil  alienum— Nothing  that  concerns 

man  is  indifferent  to  me.    M. 

Hnmanitiit  sei  unser  ewig  Zid— Be  humanity 

evermore  our  goaL    Goethe. 
Humanitati  qui  se  non  accommodat,  /  Plerum- 

que  pcenas  oppetit  superbias— He  who  does 

not   conform   to   courtesy  generally  i»ys   the 

penalty  of  liis  haughtiness.    Phadr, 

Humanity  is  about  the  same  all  the  world 
over.    Denn  Piatt. 

Humanity  is  better  than  gold.    Goldsmith,        W 

Humanity  is  constitutionally  lasy.   /.  (r.  Hal* 

land. 

Humanity   Is    great    but    men    are    imali. 

Bffme, 

Humanity  is  never  so  beautiful  as  when  pray- 
ing for  forgiveness,  or  dse  forgiving  another. 
Jean  Paul, 

Humanity  is  one.  and  not  till  Lazarus  is  cured 
of  his  sores  will  Dives  be  safe.  Celia  Bur- 
leigh. 

Htunanlty  is  the  virtue  of  a  woman,  generosity  40 

of  a  man.    Adam  Smith. 
Humancun  amare  est,  humanum  autem  Ignos^ 

cere  est— It  is  natural  to  love,  and  it  is  natural 

also  to  forgive.    Plant, 

Htimanum  est  errare — To  err  is  human. 
Humble  wedlock  is  far  better  than  proud  v1r« 
ginity.    St.  Augustine. 

Humbleness  is  always  grace,  always  dignity. 
Lotoell, 

Humiles  laborant  ubi  potentes  dissident— The  40 
humble  are  in  danger  when  those  in  power  dis« 
agree.    Phadr, 

Humility  disarms  envy  and  strikes  it  dead. 
Collier, 

Humility  is  a  virtue  all  preach,  none  practise, 
and  yet  everybody  is  content  to  hear.  The 
master  thinks  it  good  doctrine  for  his  serw 
vant,  the  laity  for  the  dergy,  and  the  dergy 
for  tlM  kdty.    Selden, 

HumiUty  is  a  virtue  of  so  general,  so  exceed- 
ing good  hifiuence,  that  we  can  scarce  pur- 
CMse  it  too  dear.     Thoma*  H  Kempis. 

Humility  is  often  a  feigned  submission  which 
we  employ  to  supplant  otiiers.    Let  Rochu 
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HmnDity  is  the  altar  npon  which  God  wishes 
that  we  should  offer  Him  His  sacrifices.  La 
RocKe. 

Humility  is  the  hall-mark  of  wisdom.    Jtrttny 

(Sollier, 

Humility  is  the  only  true  wisdom  by  which  we 
prepare  our  minds  for  all  the  possible  vicis- 
situdes  of  life     A  rlisi  Lit.  Col. 

Humility  is  the  solid  foundation  of  all  the 
virtues.     Confucius. 

<  Humility,  tiiat  low,  sweet  root  /  Prom  which 
all  hearenly  virtues  shoot.  Moore. 
Humour  lias  justly  beea  regarded  as  the 
finest  perfection  of  poetic  grenius.  He  who 
wants  itt  be  his  other  grifts  what  they  may, 
has  only  half  a  mind;  an  eye  for  what  is 
above  him,  not  for  what  is  about  him  or 
below  him.    Carfyle. 

Humour  b  a  sort  of  inverse  sublimity,  exali- 
insTi  as  it  were,  into  our  affections  what  is 
Imuow  us,  while  sublimity  draws  down  into 
our  affections  what  is  above  us.    Carlyie. 

Humour  b  consistent  with  pathos,  while  wit  is 
not.    CoUtrtdge. 

Humour  b  of  a  menial  quality  and  b  closely 
allied  to  pity,    litnry  dies. 

10  Humour  b   properly   the   exponent   of  low 
thing^s ;  that  wnich  first  renders  them  poeti- 
cal  to  die  mind.    CartyU. 
Humour  b  the  mbtress  of  tears.     Thackeray. 

Humour,  warm  and  all-embracing-  as  the  sun- 
shine, bathes  its  objects  in  a  g-enial  and 
abiding  Ught     WTtipfiU. 

Hundreds  of  people  can  talk  for  one  who  can 
think,  but  thousands  can  think  for  one  who 
can  see.  To  see  clearly  b  poetry,  prophecy, 
and  religion  aU  in  one.    Kuskiu. 

Hunger  and  cold  betray  a  man  tohb  enemy.  Pr. 

16  Hunger  b  a  good  cook.    Gati.  Pr. 

Hunger  b  the  best  sauce.    Pr. 

Hunger  will  break  through  stone  waUs.    Pr. 

Hungry  bellies  have  no  ears.    Pr. 

Hunt  half  a  day  for  a  forgotten  dream.  Worth- 
ivorih. 

to  Hunters  generally  know  the  most  vulnerable 
part  of  the  beast  they  pursue  by  the  care 
which  every  animal  takes  to  defend  the  side 
which  is  weakest    GoMsmitk. 

Hunting  was  the  labour  of  savages  in  North 
Amenca.  but  the  amusement  of  the  gentle- 
men of  England.    Johnson 

Hurtar  el  puerco,  y  dar  los  pies  por  Dios— To 
steal  the  pig,  and  give  away  the  feet  for  God's 
sake.    Sp.  Pr. 

Husbands  can  earn  money,  but  only  wives  can 
save  it    Pr. 

Hyperion  to  a  satyr ;  so  loving  to  my  mother,  / 
That  he  might  not  beteem  the  winds  of 
heaven  /  Visit  her  face  too  roughly.  JIam., 
i.  9. 

S5  Hypotheses  non  fingo— I  frame  no  hypotheses. 
Str  Isaac  Newtcn. 

AirXovr  rb  SiKotw,  jMita^  rb  dXiytfcf—Justice 

is  simple,  truth  easy.    Lycurgus» 
Hypothesen  sind  Wiegenlieder,  womit  der 

IJehrer  seine  Schiller  einluUt— Hypotheses 

are  the  lullabies  with  which  the  teacher  lulls  his 

scholars  to  sleep.    Goethe. 

Hysteron  proteron— The  last  firtt^  or  the  cart 
DcCarathcborM»    Gr^ 


1. 

am  a  man  More  sinned  against  than  sinniaff. 
King  Lear^  iii.  2. 

am  afraid  to  think  what  I  have  done ;  /  Look  80 
on't  again  I  dare  not    Macb.^  ii.  2. 

am  always  afraid  of  a  fool ;  one  cannot  1m 
sure  that  he  b  not  a  knave  as  welL   Haxliti. 

am  alwajrs  as  happy  as  I  can  be  in  meeting 
a  man  in  whose  society  feelLngs  are  devu* 
oped  and  thoughts  defined.    Goethe. 

am  alwajrs  111  at  ease  when  tumults  arise 
among  the  mob— people  who  have  f***t'*mg 
to  lose.    Goethe. 

am  amased,  methinks,  and  lose  my  way  / 
Among  the  thorns  and  dangers  of  the  wond. 
King  John^  iv.  3. 

am  as  free  as  Nature  first  made  man,  /  BreS§ 
the  base  laws  of  servitude  began,  /  when 
wild  in  woods  the  noble  savage  ran.  Drydeu. 
am  black,  but  I  am  not  the  deviL    Pr, 

am  bound  to  find  you  in  reasons,  but  not  la 
brains,    Johnson, 

am  but  a  gatherer  and  disposer  of  other 
men's  stuffl    Sir  Henry  Woiton. 

am  constant  as  the  northern  starjj  Of  whose 
true-fix'd  and  resting  qualiW  /  Tnere  b  no 
fellow  in  the  firmament  Jul.  Cets.^  iiL  1. 
am  convinced  that  the  Bible  always  becomes  id 
more  beautiful  the  better  it  b  understood, 
that  b,  the  better  we  see  that  every  worn 
which  we  apprehend  in  general  and  apply  in 
particular  had  a  proper,  peculiar,  and  im- 
mediately individual  reference  to  certain 
circumstances,  certain  time  and  space  rela- 
tions, i.e.y  had  a  specially  direct  bearing  on 
the  spiritual  life  of  the  time  hi  which  It  wns 
written.    Goethe. 

I  am  equally  an  enemy  to  a  female  dimce  and 
a  female  pedant    Goldsmith, 

I  am  fortune's  fooL    Rom,  emdjul.^  iii.  s. 

I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  soul  is  indestmc- 
tible,  and  that  its  activity  will  continne 
through  eternity.  It  b  like  the  sun,  which, 
to  our  eyes,  seems  to  set  in  night ;  but  it  hes 
in  reali^  only  gone  to  diffuse  its  light  else- 
where.   Goethe. 

I  am  monarch  of  all  I  survey,  /  My  right  there 
is  none  to  dbpute ;  /  Fr<»n  the  centre  all 
round  to  the  sea,  /  I  am  lord  of  the  fowl  and 
the  brute.    Cowper, 

I  am  more  afraid  of  my  own  heart  than  of  the  tf 
Pope  and  all  hb  cardinab.    I  have  within 
me  the  great  pope,  self.    Luther. 

I  am  neither  so  weak  as  to  fear  men,  so  proud 
as  to  despbe  them,  or  so  unhappy  as  to  hate 
them.    Aiarmontel. 

I  am  never  merry  when  I  hear  sweet  music. 
Mtrr.  of  \  V<».,  V.  \, 

I  am  no  herald  to  inooire  of  men's  pedigrees ; 
it  sufficeth  me  if  I  Imow  their  virtnes.    Sir 

P.  Sidtuy. 

I  am  no  orator,  as  Brutus  b ;  /  But  as  yon 

know  me  all,  a  plain  Uunt  man,  /  That  loves 

my  friend.    Jul.  C«s.,  iiL  a. 
I  am  not  mad;  I  would  to  heaven  I  were!  /SO 

Por  then  'tb  like  I  should  forget  mjselC 

Kingjohn^  iii  4. 
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am  not  what  I  am.  Tivtlfth  Night,  iil  i ; 
Otktlio,  L  X. 

am  notfainsr  tf  not  critkaL    Otkglht  ii.  x. 
"  I  am  searchltts:  for  a  man."    Diogenes^  going 
about  Athens  by  day  with  a  lit  iantem, 
am  Sir  Oracle,  /  KoA  when  I  ope  my  lips,  let 
no  doflT  tiark.    Mer.  a/Ven.,  L  i. 
am  sorry  to  see  how  small  a  piece  of  religion 
will  make  a  cloak.    Sir  n '.  fya/igr. 
am  very  content  with  knowing,  if  only  I 
conld  know.    Emerson. 
am  very  fond  of  the  company  of  ladles.    I 
like  th^  beauty :   I  like  their  delicacy ;   I 
like  their  viracity ;  and  I  Uke  their  silence. 
Johmsom. 

and  time  against  any  two.    Philip  efS^n, 
angar  better  of  a  yonth  who  is  wandering  on 
a  path  of  his  own  than  of  many  who  are 
walking  aright  upon  paths  whicn  are  not 
theirs.     Goeth*. 

awoke  one  morning  and  found  myself  famous. 
Byron^ 

bdiere  in  great  men,  but  not  in  demigods. 
Bevee. 

believe  more  follies  are  committed  out  of 
complaisance  to  the  world  than  in  following 
our  own  inclinations.    Lady  Mary  Montagu, 
believe  there  are  few  persons  who,  if  they 
please  to  reflect  on  their  past  lives,  will  not 
find  that  had  they  saved  all  those  little  sums 
which  they  have  spent  unnecessarily  they 
might  at  present  have  been  masters  of  a 
competent  fortune.    Eustace  Budgell. 
beseech  yon,  dear  brethren,  think  it  pos- 
sible that  you  may  be  wrong.    Crvmaveii, 
bide  ny  time.    M» 

can  but  trust  that  good  shall  fall  /  At  last- 
far  off— at  last,  to  aH  Tennyson. 
I  can  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep." 
"Why,  so  can  I,  or  so  can  any  man;  but 
win  thev  come  wlien  you  do  call  for  them  ?  " 
I  Hen,  iy,f  iii.  x. 

can  count  a  stocking-top  while  a  man  's 
getting  's  tongue  ready :  an'  when  he  out 
wi*  his  speech  at  last,  there  's  little  broth 
to  be  mane  on't  George  Eliot, 
can  teach  yon  to  command  the  deviL  /  And 
I  can  teach  you  to  shame  the  devil,  /  By 
telUng  truth,    x  Hen.  IV.^  ii.  x. 

can  tell  you,  honest  friend,  what  to  believe : 
believe  fife ;  it  teaches  better  than  book  and 
orator.    Goethe. 

cannot  call  riches  better  than  the  baggage 
of  virtue.  ...  It  cannot  be  spared  or  l«t 
behind,  but  it  hindereth  the  march.    Bacon. 

cannot  hide  what  I  am ;  I  must  be  sad  when 
I  have  cause*  and  smile  at  no  man's  jests ; 
eat  when  I  have  stomach,  and  wait  for  no 
man's  leisure;  sleep  when  I  am  drowsy, 
and  tend  on  no  man  s  business ;  laugh  when 
I  am  merry^  and  claw  no  man  in  his  humour. 
Much  AdOf  1.  3. 

cannot  love  thee  as  I  ought,  /  For  love 
reflects  the  thing  beloved ;  /  My  words  are 
only  words,  and  move  /  Upon  the  topmost 
froth  of  thought     Tennyson. 

cannot  praise  a  fugitive  and  cloistered 
virtue,  unexercised  and  unbreathed,  that 
never  sallies  out  and  seeks  her  adversary, 
bat  slinks  out  of  the  race  where  that  im- 
mortal garland  is  to  be  run  for,  not  without 
dust  and  heat.    Milton. 


cannot  think  of  any  character  below  thetS 
flatterer,  except  he  tnat  envies  him.    Steele. 

can't  work  for  nothing,  and  find  thread. 
Pr. 

care  not  though  the  cloth  of  state  should 
be  /  Not  of  rich  Arras,  but  mean  tapestiy. 
George  Herbert. 

charjge  thee,  fling  away  ambition ;  /  By  that 
sin  fell  the  angels.    Hen.  VtH.^  iii.  2. 

chatter,  chatter,  as  I  flow  /  To  join  the 
brimming  river,  /  For  men  may  come  and 
men  may  go,  /  But  I  go  on  for  ever.  Tenny* 
son. 

contented  myself  with  endeavouring  to  make  SO 
your  home  so  easy  that  you  might  not  be 
m  haste  to  leave  ft.    Lady  Montagu  {to  her 
dfxughter). 

could  a  tale  unfold,  whose  lightest  word  / 
Would  harrow  up  thy  soul,  freeze  thy  young 
blood,  /  Make  thy  two  eyes,  like  stars,  start 
firom  their  spheres,  /  Thy  knotted  and  com- 
bined locks  to  part,  /  And  each  particular 
hair  to  stand  on  end,  /  Like  quills  upon  the 
fretful  porcupine.    Ham.^  i.  4. 

could  have  better  spared  a  better  man. 
X  Hen.  yK,  v.  4. 

could  not  but  smile  at  a  woman  who  makes 
her  own  misfortunes  and  then  deplores  the 
miseries  of  her  situation.    Goldsmith. 

count  life  just  a  stuff  /  To  try  the  soul's 
strength  on.    Brvwning. 

cuori  fanciulli  non  vestone  a  bruno— A  child's  06 
heart  wears  no  weeds.    B.  Zendrini. 

dpnari  del  comune  sono  come  1'  acqua  bene- 
dwtta,  ognun  ne  piglia— Public  money  is  Uke 
holy  water;  everybody  helps  lumself  to  it. 
//.  Pr. 

dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man ;  /  Who 
dares  do  more,  is  none.    Macb.^  L  7. 

dare  to  be  honest,  and  I  fear  no  labour. 

Bums. 

,  demenst  et  ssevas  curre  per  Alpes,  /  Ut 
pueris  placeas,  et  declamauo  fias— Go,  mad- 
man, and  run  over  the  savage  Alps  to  plea.se 
schoolboys,  and  become  the  subject  oS  declama- 
tion.   Juv.f  qf  Hannibal. 

desire  no  future  that  will  break  the  ties  of  40 
the  past    George  Eliot. 

die  by  the  help  of  too  many  physicians. 
Alexander  tlu  Great. 

do  but  sing  because  1  must,  /  And  pipe  but 
as  the  linnets  sing.     Tennyson. 
do  know  of  these  /  That  therefore  only  are 
reputed  wise  /  For  saying  nothing.    Mer.  of 
Ven.^  i.  X. 

do  know,  /  When  the  blood  bums,  how  pro*, 
digal  the  soul  /  Lends  the  tongue  vows. 
Ham.^  L  3. 

do  not  like  "but  yet,"  it  does  allay  /  The  41 
good  precedence;  fie  upon  "but  yet:"  / 
"But  yet"  b  as  a  ialler  to  bring  forth  / 
Some  monstrous  malefactor.  A  nt.  muI  Cleop. , 
iL  5. 

do  not  love  a  man  who  is  sealous  for  nothing. 
Goldsmith, 

do  not  love  thee,  Dr.  Fell,  /  The  reason  why 
I  cannot  tell;  /  But  this  alone  I  know  fuu 
well,  / 1  do  not  love  thee,  Dr.  Fell. 

do  not  need  philosophy  at  all.    Goethe. 

do  pity  unlearned  gentlemen  on  a  rainy  day. 
FalhlatuL, 
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.  "  I  don't  care,"*  is  a  deadly  tnare.    Pr. 
I  earn  that  I  eat,  get  that  I  wear;  owe  no 

man  hate,  envy  no  man's  happiness ;  g^lad 

of  other  men's  good,  content  with  my  harm. 

As  YoH  Lik€  //,  lii.  a. 
I  esteem  that  wealth  wliich  is  given  to  the 

worthy,  and  which  is  day  by  day  enjoyed ; 

the  rest  is  a  reserve  for  one  knoweth  not 

whom.    Hito^adeset. 

I  fiitti  sono  maschii,  le  parole  femine— Deeds 
are  masculine,  words  feminine.    It.  Pr, 

h  I  Cavoriti  dei  grandi  oltre  all*  oro  di  regall, 
e  rincenso  delle  lodi,  tocca  loro  anche  la 
*  mirra  deUa  maldicenaa— The  favourites  of  the 
great,  besides  the  ffokl  of  gifts  and  the  incense 
of  flattery,  must  lUso  partake  of  the  myrrh  of 
calumny.    //.  Pr, 

I  fear  God.  and,  next  to  God,  I  chiefly  fear 
him  who  tears  Him  not    Saadi. 

I  fear  thy  nature ;  /  It  Is  too  full  of  the  milk 
of  human  kindness  /  To  catch  the  nearest 
way.    Atacfi.t  i.  5. 

I  feel  within  me  a  peace  above  all  earthly 
dignities,  a  still  and  quiet  conscience,  /fen, 
y/ir.,  iii.  fl. 

I  find  nonsense  singularly  refreshing.  TmUey* 
ratid, 
10 1  for  ever  pass  from  hand  to  hand,  /  And  each 
possessor  thinks  me  his  own  land.  /  All  of 
them  think  so,  but  they  all  are  wrong ;  /  To 
none  but  Fortune  only  I  belong.  Anon,^  0/ 
afield. 

I  found  Rome  brick,  I  left  it  marble.  Anguthts 
Casar, 

I  sraed  a  waefii*  gate  yestreen,  /  A  gate,  I 
tear,  I'll  dearly  rue ;  /  1  got  my  death  frae 
twa  sweet  een,  /  Twa  lovely  een  0'  bonnie 
blue.    Bums. 

**  I  go  at  last  out  of  this  world,  where  the  heart 
must  either  petrify  or  break."  Cham/ort,  at 
his  last  moments. 

I  go  through  my  appointed  daily  stage,  and 
I  care  not  for  the  curs  who  bark  at  me  along 
the  road.    Frederick  the  Great. 

15 1  gran  doloii  tone  muti— Great  griefs  are  dumb. 
//.  Pr, 

I  grieve  that  grief  can  teach  me  nothing, 
nor  carry  me  one  step  into  real  nature. 
Jinterson. 

I  grudge  the  dollar,  the  dime,  the  cent  I  give 
to  such  men  as  do  not  belong  to  me  and  to 
whom  I  do  not  belong ;  (but)  there  is  a  class 
of  persons  to  whom,  ov  all  spiritual  affinity, 
I  am  bought  and  sola;  for  them  I  will  go 
to  prison  1?  need  be.    Emerson. 

I  guadagni  mediocri  empiono  la  borsa— Mode- 
rate profits  fill  the  purse.     //.  Pr. 

I  had  as  lief  not  be,  as  live  to  be  /  In  awe  of 
such  a  thing  as  I  myself.    /»/.  O^.,  i.  a. 

10 1  had  better  never  see  a  book  than  be  warped 
by  its  attraction  clean  out  of  my  own  orbit 
and  made  a  satellite  instead  ot  a  system. 
Emerson, 

I  had  rather  be  a  dog,  and  bay  the  moon,  / 
Than  such  a  Roman.    Jul.  Cees.^  iv.  3. 

"I  had  rather  be  first  here  than  second  In 
Rome."    Casar^  in  an  insignificant  tonmlei. 

I  had  rather  be  Mercury,  the  smallest  among 
seven  (planetsX  revolving  rotmd  the  sun. 
than  the  first  among  five  (moons)  revolving 
round  Saturn.    Goethe, 


had  rather  believe  all  the  fiables  In  the 

l^ends,  the  Talmud,  and  the  Koran,  than 

that  this  universal  frame  is  without  a  mind. 

Macon. 

had  rather  dwell  in  the  dim  fog  of  supersti-  S6 

tion  than  in  air  rarified  to  nothing  by  the 

air-pump  of  unbelieC    Jean  Paul. 

had  rather  have  a  fool  to  make  me  merry 
than  experience  to  make  me  sad.  As  You 
Like  It^  IV.  I. 

had  rather  people  laugh  at  me  while  thej 
instruct  me  than  praise  me  without  bene- 
fiting me.    Goethe, 

hae  a  penny  to  spend,  /  There— thanks  to 
naebody ;  /  I  hae  naething  to  lend—  /  I'll 
borrow  frae  naebody.    Bums. 

hate  a  style  that  ^des  along  like  an  eel, 
and  never  rises  to  what  one  can  call  an 
inequality.    Shenstoue. 

hate  bundling  as  I  do  sin,  but  partjcttlarly  SO 
bungling  m  pMitics,  which  leads  to  the  misery 
and  ruin  of  many  thousands  and  millions  of 
people.    Goethe, 

hate  ingratitude  more  in  a  man  /Than  lying:, 
vainness,  babbling,  drunkenness,  /  Gr  any 
taint  of  vice  whose  strong  corruption  /  In- 
habits our  fraU  blood.     Tiuel/th  Ntght,  iu.  x. 

have  a  kind  of  alacrity  in  sinking.  Merry 
I  rives,  iii.  5. 

have  a  very  poor  opinion  of  a  man  who 

talks  to  men  what  women  should  not  hear. 

Hichardsan, 

have  all  I  have  ever  enjoyed.    Bettine. 

have  always  been  a  quarter  of  an  hotirSS 
before  my  time,  and  it  nas  made  a  man  of 


me. 
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have  always  despised  the  wliining  ye^  of 
complaint,  and  the  cowardly,  feeble  resolve. 
Buf^iu, 

have  always  found  that  the  road  to  a 
woman's  heart  lies  through  her  child.  Judge 
Haiiburttm. 

have  been  reasoning  all  my  life,  and  find 
that  all  argument  will  vanish  before  one 
touch  of  Nature.    Colman. 

have  been  tempted  by  opportunity,  and 
seconded  by  acciaent.    hlarmontel. 
have  been  too  much  occupiMl  with  things  40 
themselves  to  think  either  of  their  beginning- 
or  their  end.    Goethe, 

have  bought  /  Golden  opmions  from  all  aorts 
of  people.    Afach.^  i.  7. 

have  ever  held  it  as  a  maxim  never  to  do 
that  through  another  which  it  was  possible 
for  me  to  execute  myself.    Montesquieu. 

have,  God  wot,  a  large  field  to  ear:  /  And 
weak£  be  the  oxen  in  my  plough.    Chancer. 

have  great  hope  of  a  wicked  man,  slender 
hope  of  a  mean  one.     Ward  Beecher. 

have  known  some  men  possessed  of  good4S 
qualities  which  were  very  senriceable  to 
others,  but  useless  to  themselves;  like  a 
sun-dial  on  the  front  of  a  hotiscL  to  inform 
the  neighbours  and  passengers,  out  not  the 
owner  within.  (7) 

have  learned  in  whatsoever  state  I  am  there- 
with to  be  content.    St.  Paul, 

have  little  knowledge  which  I  find  not  some 
way  useful  to  my  highest  ends.    Baxter, 

have  lost  the  ring,  but  I  have  my  finger  stilL 
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have  never  been  able  to  conquer  this  fero- 
doas  wild  beast  (impatience).    Calvin, 
have  never  seen  a  greater  monster  or  miracle 
in  the  woiid  than  mysell    Montaigfu, 

have  no  idea  of  the  conraffe  that  braves 
Heaven.    Bums, 

have  no  notion  of  a  tmlj  great  man  that 
conld  not  be  all  sorts  of  men.    Carlyie. 

have  no  other  but  a  woman's  reason;  /  I 
think  him  so  because  I  think  him  so.  Vivo 
Gent.  o/Vtr.^  I  a. 

have  no  spur  /  To  prick  the  sides  of  my 
intent.    Macb,^  L  7. 

have  no  words,  /  My  v<rice  is  in  my  sword. 
Macb,^  V.  7. 

have  saved  the  bird  in  my  bosom,  /.<>.,  kept 
my  secret.     Pr, 

have  seen  some  nations,  like  overloaded 
asses,  /  Kick  off  their  burdens,  meaning  the 
higiier  classes.    Byron. 

have  seldom  known  any  one  wbo  deserted 
truth  in   trifles  that   could   be  trusted   in 
natters  of  importance.    Fairy. 
have  set  my  lifis  upon  a  cast,  /  And  I  will 
stand  the  basard  of  tiie  die.     RicA,  IJJ., 

V.  4. 

have  that  within  which  passeth  show ;/  These 
but  the  trappings  and  the  suits  of  woe.  Ham. , 
I  2. 

have  tUs  great  commission,  /  From  that 
supernal  judge  that  stirs  good  thoughts  / 
In  any  breast  of  strong  authoritv,  /  To  look 
into  the  blots  and  stains  of  right.  King^ 
Jokn^  iu  X. 

have  tbonght  some  of  Nature's  joumejrmen 
had  made  men,  and  not  made  them  well; 
they  imitated  humanity  so  abominably. 
Uam.f  iii.  a. 

hear,  yet  say  not  much,  but  think  the  more. 
3  Hen.  yj.t  IV.  I. 

b(dd  ambition  of  so  airy  and  light  a  qnality, 
tliat  it  is  but  a  shadow's  shadow.  Ham,. 
u.  2. 

hold  every  man  a  debtor  to  his  profession. 

Hai.^n. 

hold  it  cowardice  /  To  rest  mistmstftil  where 
a  noble  heart  /  Hath  pawn'd  an  open  band  ' 
in  sign  of  love.    3  Hat.  VI. 
hold  it  truth,  with  him  who  sings  /  To  one  | 
clear  harp  in  divers  tones,  /  That  men  may 
rise  on  stepj^g-stones  /  Of  their  dead  selves 
to  higher  Uungs.     Tennyson. 

hold  the  world  but  as  the  world,  Gratiano ;  /  I 
A  stage,  where  every  man  must  play  a  part,  /  ' 
And  mine  a  sad  one.    Mer.  0/  Vm,,  I  i. 
hope  I  don't  intrude.    Paul  Pry. 
humbly  trust   I    should  not   change   my 
opinions  and   practice,   though    it    rained 
garters  and  coronets   as   the   reward   of 
apostasy.    Havelock. 

jonk(duck  a^ide)  beneath  misfortune's  blows  / 
As  well's  I  may ;  /  Sworn  foe  to  sorrow,  care, 
or  prose,  /  I  rhyme  away.  Bums. 
know  but  of  one  solid  objection  to  absolute 
monarchy ;  the  difficulty  of  finding  any  man 
adequate  to  the  office.    Fielding. 

know  enough  to  hold  my  tongue,  but  not 
to  speak.    Pr, 

know  no  evil  death  can  show,  which  life  / 
Has  not  already  shown  to  those  who  live  / 
Embodied  longest    Byrvn, 


I  know  no  evil  so  great  as  the  abuse  of  the 
understanding  and  yet  there  is  no  one  vice 
more  common.    Steele. 

I  know  no  judgment  of  the  future  but  by  the 
past.    Patrick  Henry. 

I  know  nothing  sublime  which  is  not  some 
modification  of  power.    Burke, 

1  know  only  one  tiling  sweeter  than  making  aSO 
book,  and   that   is   to  project  one.     Jean 
Paul. 

I  know  that  dandn'  's  nonsense ;  but  if  you 
stick  at  everything  because  it's  nonsense, 
you  wonna  go  far  in  this  life.    George  Eliot, 

**I  know  that  it  is  in  me,  and  out  it  shall 
come."  SherieioH  to  his  friends  over  thrir 
dise^ioiniment  at  Vie  failure  of  his  maiden 
speech. 

know  that  my  Redeemer  Uveth.  Joh^  in  tho 
Bible. 

know  that  nothing  is  mine  but  the  thought 
that  flows  tranquilly  out  of  my  soul,  and 
every  gracious  (gUnstige)  moment  which  a 
loving  Providence  {Gesckick)  permits  me  thor- 
oughly {von  Grund  aus)  to  e^joy.  Goethe. 
labour,  and  you  get  the  pearL.  TeUmud.  86 
let  evtfv  one  follow  his  own  bent,  that  I  may 
be  free  to  follow  mine.    GoetJU. 

like  a  good  hater.    Johnson. 

live  in  the  crowd  of  jollity,  not  so  much  t6 
enjoy  company  as  to  shun  myself.    Johnson. 

live  not  in  myself,  but  I  become  /  Portion  of 
that  around  me ;  and  to  me  /  High  mountains 
are  a  feeling.    Byron.. 

look  upon  an  able  statesman  out  of  business  10 
like  a  huge  wliale,  that  will  endeavour  to 
overturn  the  ship  unless  he  has  an  empty 
cask  to  play  with.    Siule. 

love  a  hand  that  meets  mine  own  with  a 
grasp  that  causes  some  sensation.  Mrs. 
Osgood, 

love  everything  that's  old— old  friends,  old 
tunes,  old  manners,  old  books,  old  wine. 

Goldsmith. 

love  God  and  little  children.   Jeeut  Paul, 

love  him  not,  nor  fear  him ;  there's  my  creed. 
Hen.  Vtll.,  iL  2. 

love  my' friends  well,  but  myself  better.  45 
Pr, 

love  sometimes  to  doubt,  as  well  as  to  know. 
Dante, 

love  /  The  name  of  honour  more  than  I  fear 
death.    Jul,  Cees,^  L  2. 

love  to  browse  in  a  library.    Johnson. 

11  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  /  And  take  a 
bond  of  fate.    Macb.^  iv.  s. 

made  all  my  generals  out  of  mud.    Napoleon.  60 

make  the  most  of  my  enjoyments ;  and  as  for 
my  troubles,  I  pack  them  m  as  litue  compass 
as  I  can  for  mjmf,  and  never  let  them  annoy 
others.    Southey. 

might  have  my  hand  lull  of  truth,  and  opea 
onfy  my  littie  finger.    Fontenelle. 

mourn  not  those  who  lose  their  vital  breath ;/ 
But  those  who,  living,  live  in  fear  of  death. 
Lucillns, 

must  be  cruel,  only  to  be  kind.    Heate.^  iiL  4. 
'  I  must  sleep  now."    Byron's  last  words.  66 

must  work  the  work  of  Him  that  sent  me 
while  it  is  day ;  the  night  comet  h  when  no 
man  can  work.    Jesus. 
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Fm  never  lees  at  leisure  than  when  at  leisure, 

nor  less  alone   than  when  alone,     iicipio 

A/ricanus. 
I'm  not  denyin'  the  women  are  foolish ;  God 

Almighty   made   'em   to    match   the   men. 

Gtorgt  El:-*t. 
I'm  not  one  of  those  who  can  see  the  cat  i' 

the  dainr  an'  wonder  what  she's  come  after. 

Gtorgt  £liot. 

I'm  sore  sma'  pleasure  it  can  gfie,  /  E'en  to  a 
deil.  /  To  skelp  an'  scaud  ^scald)  puir  dogrs 
like  me,  /  An'  hear  us  sqneeL    Burtu. 

h  I  never  conld  believe  that  Providence  had 
sent  a  few  men  into  the  world  ready  booted 
and  spurred  to  ride,  and  millions  ready 
saddled  and  bridled  to  be  ridden.  Ricluurd 
Rumbold, 

I  never  could  tread  a  single  pleasure  under 
foot.    Browning. 

I  never  heard  tell  of  any  clever  man  that  came 
of  entirely  stupid  people.    Carlylt, 

I  never  knew  a  man  of  letters  ashamed  of  his 
profession.     Thackeray. 

I  never  knew  any  man  grow  poor  by  keeping 
an  orderly  table.    Lord  Buntigh. 

10 1  never  knew  any  man  in  my  life  who  could 
not  bear  another's  misfortunes  perfectly  as 
a  Christian.    Pope. 

I  never  saw,  heard,  or  read  that  the  dergr 
were  beloved  in  any  nation  where  Christi- 
anity was  the  religion  of  the  country.  Stvift. 

I  never  whispered  a  private  affair  /  Within  the 
hearing  of  cat  or  mouse,  /  No,  not  to  myself 
in  the  closet  al<me,  /  But  I  heard  it  shouted 
at  once  from  the  top  of  the  house ;  /  Every- 
thing came  to  be  known.     Tennyson. 

I  only  lo<^  straiflrht  before  me  at  each  day  as 
It  comes,  and  do  what  is  nearest  me,  without 
looking  further  afield.    Goethe. 

I  picdol  cani  trovano,  ma  i  grandi  hanno  la 
leprcH- The  little  dogs  hunt  out  the  hare,  but 
the  big  ones  catch  it.    //.  Pr. 

16 1  pick  up  favourite  quotations  and  store  them 
m  my  mind  as  ready  armour,  offensive  or 
defensive,  amid  the  struggle  of  this  turbu^ 
lent  existence.  Of  these  there  is  a  veiy 
favourite  one  from  Thomson :  "  Attach  thee 
firmly  to  the  virtuous  deeds  /  And  offices  of 
life;  to  Ufe  itself.  /  TA^th  all  its  vain  and 
transient  joys,  sit  loose."    Bums. 

I  pity  men  who  occupy  themselves  exclusively 
with  the  transitory  m  things  and  lose  them- 
selves in  the  study  of  what  is  perishable, 
since  we  are  here  for  this  very  end  that 
we  may  make  the  perishable  imperishable, 
which  we  can  do  only  after  we  have  learned 
how  to  appreciate  both.    Goethe. 

I  pity  the  man  who  can  travel  from  Dan  to 
Beersheba,  and  cry :  'Tis  all  barren.    Srvifi. 

I  pounce  on  wliat  is  mine  wherever  I  find  it. 
Marmontel. 

I  prise  the  soul  that  slumbers  in  a  quiet  eye. 
Eiiza  Cook. 

90 1  quote  others  only  in  order  the  better  to 
express  mjrself.    Montaigne. 

I  renounce  the  friend  who  eats  what  is  mine 
with  me,  and  what  is  his  own  by  himself. 
Port.  Pr. 

I  say  beware  of  all  enterprises  that  require 
new  clothes,  and  not  rather  a  new  wearer 
of  clothes.     Thoreau. 


I  say  the  acknowledgment  of  God  in  Christ,  ^ 

Accepted  by  thy  reason,  solves  for  thee  /  AH 

questions  on  the  earth  and  out  of  it.    Brown* 

ing. 

scorn  the  a£EBctation  of  seeming  modesty  t« 

cover  self-conceit.    Bums. 

secundo  omine — Go,  and  may  all  good  go  with  I 

you.    Hot. 

see  my  way  as  bfrds  their  traddess  way. 

Brvuming. 

see  that  sensible  men  and  conscientious  men 

all  over  the  worid  are  of  the  one  religion  of 

well-doing  and  daring.    Emerson. 

see  thy  ▼aniW  through  the  holes  of  thy  coat. 

Plato^  to  the  Cynic. 

seek  divine  simplicity  in  him  who  handles 

things  divine.    Cowper. 

seek  not  to  wax  great  by  others'  waning.  ] 

2  Hen.  F/.,  iv.  icx 
*  I  shall  go  to-morrow,**  said  the  king.    "  You 

shaJl  wait  for  me,"  quoth  the  wind.    GeuL 

Pr. 

shall  light  a  candle  of  understanding  in  thine 

heart  which  shall  not  be  put  out.    Esdras. 

shall  perhaps  tremble  in  my  deaUi-honr,  but 

before  shall  I  never.    Lessing. 

should  be  glad  were  all  the  meadows  on  the 

earth  left  in  a  wild  state,  if  that  were  the 

consequence  of  men's  beginning  to  redeem 

tiiemselves.     Thoreau. 

stay  here  on  my  bond.    Mer.  ofVen.^  iv.  i.      X 

stout  and  you  stout,  who  will  carry  the  dirt 

out?    Pr. 

take  it  to  be  a  principal  rule  of  life  not  to 

be  too  much  addicted  to  any  one  thing.    Ttr^ 

talk  of  chalk  and  you  of  cheese.    Pr. 

think  a  lock  and  key  a  security  at  least 

equal  to  the  bosom  of  any  friend  whatever. 

Bums. 

think  it  is  as  scandalous  for  a  woman  not  4 

to  know  how  to  use  a  needle  as  for  a  man 

not  to  know  how  to  use  a  sword.     iMdy 

Montagu. 

think  nothing  is  to  be  hoped  from  yon  if  this 
bit  of  mould  luder  your  feet  is  not  sweeter 
to  yon  than  any  otiier  in  thb  world.    Thoreau. 

think  sculpture  and  painting  have  an  effect 
to  teach  us  manners  ana  abolish   hurry. 

af~^AM  .^^Ma^K^bAB 

jiinerson. 

think  women  have  an  instinct  of  dissimula- 
tion ;  they  know  by  nature  how  to  disguise 
their  emotions  far  better  than  the  most  con- 
summate male  courtiers  can  do.     Thacktrmy. 

tremble  for  my  country  when  I  reflect  that 
God  is  just.     T.  Jefferson. 

very  much  fear  that  our  little  terraqueons  \ 
gloSe  is  the  lunatic  asylum  of  tiie  umverse. 
Vottairt. 

've  had  my  say  out,  and  I  shall  be  th'  eaader 
for't  all  my  life.    George  Eliot. 

*ve  never  any  pity  for  conceited  people,  be- 
cause I  think  they  carry  their  comfort  about 
with  them.    George  Eliot. 

've  wandered  east,  I've  wandered  west,  / 
Through  many  a  weary  way ;  /  But  never, 
never  can  forget  /  The  love  of  life's  young: 
day.    Motherwell. 

waive  the  quantum  o'  the  sin,  /  The  hasard 
of  concealing ;  /  But  oh  I  it  hardens  a'  within,  / 
And  petrifies  tne  feeling.    Bums. 
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I  want  that  giib  and  oily  art,  /  To  speak  aod 
purpose  nonb ;  since  what  I  well  intend,  /  I'll 
do  1  before  I  speak.    King  Ltar^  L  x. 

I  was  not  bom  for  courts  or  great  affiurs ;  / 
I  pay  my  debts,  believe,  and  say  my  prayers. 
Pope 

I  was  well,  would  be  better,  took  physic  and 
died.     E^tapk. 

I  wasted  time,  and  now  doth  time  waste  me. 
Rich,  li.^  V.  5. 
C    I  watch  the  wheels  of  Nature's  mazy  plan,  / 
AjmI  leam  the  fiitnre  by  the  past  ot  man. 
Camp^U, 

I  were  but  little  happy  if  I  could  say  how  much. 
Mwck  Ado^  iL  x. 

I  will  a  round  unvamish'd  tale  deliver  /  Of  my 
'  whole  course  of  love.    Othtllo^  L  3. 

I  will  be  as  harsh  as  truth  aind  as  uncom- 
promising as  justice.     W.  Lhyd  Garrison. 

I  wiU  chide  no  breather  in  the  world  but  my- 
self^ afl^ainst  whom  I  know  most  faults.  As 
You  Ltiu  ft,  iiL  2. 
10 1  will  divide  mv  goods ;  /  Call  in  the  wretch 
and  slave :  /  None  shall  rule  but  the  humble,  / 
And  none  but  toil  shall  have.    Emerson. 

I  will  get  It  from  his  purse  or  get  it  firom  liis 
skin.    Pr. 

I  will  give  thrice  as  much  to  any  well-deserving 
friend ;  but  in  the  way  of  bargain,  mark  me, 
I  will  cavil  on  the  ninth  part  ca  a  hair,  z  Hen. 
IV.^  iiL  I. 

I  will  lay  a  stone  at  your  door,  (./.,  never  forgive 
you-    Pr, 

I  will  listen  to  any  one's  convictions,  but  pray 
keep  your  doubts  to  yourself ;  1  have  plenty 
of  my  own.    Gathe. 
Iff  I  will  move  the  world.    ArckinuHts. 

I  wiU  speak  daggers  to  her,  but  use  none. 
Hmsn.^  iiL  a. 

I  will  wear  my  heart  upon  my  sleeve  /  For 
daws  to  peck  at.    Othello^  L  i. 

I  wish  there  were  some  cure,  like  the  lover's 
leap,  for  all  heads  of  which  some  single  idea 
has  obtained  an  unreasonable  and  irregular 
possession.    Johnson. 

I  would  applaud  thee  to  the  very  echo,  that 
should  applaud  again.    Macb.^  v.  3. 

flO  I  would  choose  to  have  others  for  my  acquaint- 
ance but  BngUsluien  for  my  friends.    Gold- 

I  would  condone  many  things  in  one-and- 
twenty  now,  that  I  dealt  nardiy  with  at 
middle  age.  God  Himself,  I  think,  is  very 
willing  to  give  one-and-twenty  a  second 
chance.    /.  M.  Barn*. 

I  would  desire  for  a  friend  the  son  who  never 
resisted  the  tears  of  his  mother.    LacreUlU. 

I  would  fain  avoid  men ;  we  can  give  them  no 
help,  and  they  hinder  us  from  helping  our- 
selves.   Gctth*. 

I  would  give  all  my  fame  for  a  pot  of  ale  and 
safe^.    Hen.  K.,  ili.  2. 

Sff  I  would  have  been  glad  to  have  lived  under 
my  woodside,  to  have  kept  a  flock  of  sheep, 
rather  than  undertaken  such  a  government 
as  this.  Cromwell. 
•«  I "  (selMove)  would  have  the  world  say  "  I,"  / 
And  all  things  perish  so  if  she  endure.  Sir 
Edwin  Arnold 

I  would  it  were  bed-time,  Hal,  and  all  well. 
I  Hen,  /K.,  v.  X. 


I  would  not  enter  on  my  list  of  friends  .  .  .  the 
man  /  Who  needlessly  sets  foot  upon  a  worm. 
Cowper. 

I  would  not  for  much  that  I  had  been  bom 
richer.    Jean  PanL 

I  would  rather  be  found  suffering  than  doing  80 

what  is  unjust.    Phocion. 
I  would  rather  be  the  author  of  one  original 

thought  than  conqueror  of  a  hundred  battles. 

W.  B,  Clnlow. 

I  would  rather  make  my  name  than  inherit  it. 
Thackeray. 

Ibi  omnia  /  Bffhsus  labor— By  that  (one  negli- 
gence) all  his  labour  was  lost.     Virg, 

Ibidem — In  the  .same  place. 

Ibis,  redibis  non  morieris  in  bello— Thou  shalt  tt 
go,  thou  shalt  return,  thou  shalt  not  die  in  battle ; 
or,  Tbou  shalt  go,  thou  shalt  not  return,  thou  shalt 
die  in  iMnttle.    An  ambipums  oracle,  dits  to  thg 
nnaertain  application  of  the  adverb     non^* 

Ibit  eo  quo  vis,  qui  sonam  perdidit— He  who 
has  lost  his  purse  {Jit.  girdle)  will  go  wherever 
you  wish.    Hor. 

Iceland  is  the  finest  country  on  which  the  sun 
shines.    Iceland  Pr. 

Ich  Un  des  trocknen  Tons  nun  satt,  /  Muss 
wieder  recht  den  Teufel  spielen— I  am  now 
weary  of  this  prosing  style,  and  must  again  play 
the  <fevil  properly.    Goethe,  "  Mephisto." 

Ich  bin  ein  Mensch  gewesen,  /  Und  das  heisst 
cdn  KiUnpfer  sein — I  have  been  a  man,  and  that 
is  to  be  a  fighter.    Goethe. 

Ich  bin  es  mftde,  uber  Sklaven  su  herrschen-~IO 
I  am  tired  of  ruling  over  slaves.    Frederick  the 
Great. 

Ich  bin  an  alt  nm  nur  zu  spielen ;  /  Zu  juxu:» 
nm  ohne  wunsch  su  sein— I  am  too  old  for 
mere  play;  too  young  to  be  without  a  wish. 
Goethe,  '^ Faust."* 

Ich  denke  so :  /  Was  nicht  zusammen  kann  / 
Bestehen,  ist  am  besten  sich  an  Idsen  — 
In  my  r^ard  'twere  best  throw  that  into  the 
pot  which  can  no  longer  hold  itself  together. 
Schiller. 

Ich  dien— I  serve.    Ger.  M, 

Ich  finde  nicht  die  Spur,  /  Von  ehiem  Geist, 
tmd  alles  ist  Dressur— I  find^  no  trace  of 
spirit  here;  it  is  all  mere  training.  Goethe, 
^^Fanst.** 

Ich  fuhl'  ein  ganaes  Heer  in  meiner  Brust—  41 
I  feel  a  whole  host  on  my  bosom.    Kffmer, 

Ich  Able  MnL  mich  hi  die  Welt  an  wagen  / 
Der  Brde  Weh,  der  Brde  Glikk  an  tragen— 
I  feel  courage  enough  to  cast  mvself  into  the 
world,  to  bear  earth's  woe  and  weal.     Goethe. 

Ich  glaube.  dass  alles  was  das  Genie,  als  Genie 
thut,  unSewusst  geschieht— Everything  that 
genius,  as  genius^  does,  is  in  my  regard  done 
unconsciouMy.    Goethe. 

**  Ich  glaube  an  einen  Gott"  Das  ist  ein  schSnes 
lobliches  Wort ;  aber  Gott  anerkennen,  wo 
imd  wie  er  sich  offienbare,  das  ist  eigentlich 
die  Seligkeit  auf  Brden  — "I  believe  in  a 
God."  That  is  a  fine  praiseworthy  saying ;  but 
to  acknowledge  God,  where  and  as  He  reveals 
Himself,  that  is  prqperly  our  blessedness  on  thia 
earth.     Goethe. 

Ich  babe  es  dfters  riihmen  horen,  /  Eui  Komd- 
diant  konnte  einen  Pfarrer  lenren— I  have 
often  heard  say  that  a  player  might  teach  a 
parson.    Goethe,  ** Faust/' 
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Icb  habe  graoMMi  das  irdUche  Glttck ;  /  Ich 
hab«  g^ibt  uad  g:«liebet— I  have  expertencad 
earthly  happiness;  I  have  lived  and  I  have 
loved.    SMUr. 

Ich  hab«  grethan,  was  ich  nicht  laasen  konnto 
^I  have  done  what  1  could  not  get  done. 
Sckt7/er. 

Ich  babe  faier  Uot  ein  Ami  pad  keiae  Memungr 
— I  hold  here  an  office  merely,  and  no  opinion. 
ScAt7/er. 

Ich  babe  nicbts  alj  Worte,  und  es  aiemt  /  Dem 
edlen  Mann,  der  Frauen  Wort  au  acbien 
— 1  have  nothing  but  words,  and  it  becomes 
the  noble  man  to  respect  a  woman's  word. 
Goethe. 
6  Ich  heisse  der  reichste  Mann  la  der  getauftea 
Welt:  Die  Sonne  ||r«bt  In  meinem  Staat 
nicht  nnter — I  pass  for  the  richest  man  in  the 
baptized  world  ;  the  sun  never  sets  in  my  domi- 
nions.    Philip  II.  of  Spain's  boast, 

Ich  mdcht  mich  srleich  dem  Tenfel  flbergeben,  / 
Wenn  ich  nor  selbet  kein  Teufel  war  — I 
would  give  myself  up  at  once  to  the  devil  if  only 
I  were  not  a  devil  myself.  Goethe,  Mephis' 
iopheies  in  "Faust." 

Icfa  muss,  das  ist  die  Schraak*,  In  welcher 
micb  die  Welt^  /  Voa  einer,  die  Natur  von 
aadrer  Sette  halt— I  must— thai  is  the  barrier 
within  which  the  world  confines  me  oo  the  one 
hand  and  Nature  on  the  other.    JUlchert. 

Ich  scbweigre  an  vielem  still ;  denn  ich  mair  die 
Menschen  nicht  irre  macben,  und  bin  wobl 
aufirieden,  wenn  sie  sich  freuen,  da  wo  ich 
micb  argere — I  ke«p  silent  to  a  great  extent,  for 
I  don't  cnooffe  to  lead  others  into  error,  and  am 
well  content  if  thev  are  happy  in  matters  about 
which  I  vex  m3rself.    Goethe, 

Icb  setae  die  Souveriinitiit  fast  wie  einen 
eisemen  Felsen— I  plant  the  royal  power  finn 
as  a  rock  of  iron.  Frederick  IViuiam  I.  of 
Prussia, 

10  Ich  sinsre.  wie  der  Vosnel  sinjgt.  /  Der  In  den 
Zwei^en  wobnet  /  Das  Lie<^  das  aus  der 
Kehle  dringt,  /  Ist  Lobn,  der  reichlicb  lobnet 
—  I  sing  but  as  the  bird  sings  which  dwells 
among  the  branches;  the  lay  which  warbles 
from  the  throat  is  a  reward  that  richly  recom- 
pences.    Goethe. 

Ich  stehe  in  Gottes  Hand,  und  rub'  in  Gottes 
Schooss  /  Vor  ibm  filhl'  ich  mich  klein,  in  ihm 
liihl'  icb  micb  gross— I  stand  in  God's  hand 
and  rest  in  OodTs  bosom;  before  Him  I  feel 
little,  in  Him  I  feel  great.     RUckeri. 

Ich  thue  recht  and  scheue  keinen  Feind  — I 

do  the  right  and  fear  no  foe.    Schilier. 

Id  rhonneur  m'oblige,  et  j'y  Tens  satlsftdre— 
Here  honour  binds  me,  and  I  am  minded  to 
satisfy  her.     Comeiile, 

Id  arbitror  /  Adprime  In  vit&  esse  utile,  ne 
quid  nimis— This  I  consider  to  be  a  valuable 
principle  in  life,  not  to  do  anything  in  excess. 
Ter. 

IS  Id  dnerem.  ant  manes  credis  curare  sepnltos  ? 
— Do  you  think  that  ashes  and  buried  spirits  of 
the  departed  care  for  such  things?     I'trg. 

Id  commune  malum ;  semd  Insanivimus  omnes 
—It  is  a  common  calamity;  we  have  all  been 
mad  once.     Mantuanus. 

|d  demum  est  bomini  turpe,  quod  meruit  pati 
— That  only  brings  disgrace  on  a  man  whira  he 
has  deserved  to  stiffer.    Pheed. 

Id  est— That  is. 


Id  faoere  laus  est  i|ciod  decet,  non  quod  Iket— 
The  man  is  deserving  of  praise  who  does  what  it 
becomes  him  to  do,  not  what  he  is  free  to  da 
Setu 

Id  t^enus  omne — AH  persons  of  that  description.    SO 

Id  mazime  quemcrae  decet,  quod  est  cujnsque 
mazime  suum— That  best  becomes  a  man  which 
is  most  peculiarly  his  own.     Cic. 

Id  mutavit,  qnoniamme  immutatnm  Tidet— He 

has  changed  his  mind  because  he  sees  me  un- 
changed.    Jer. 

Id  nobis  maxime  noceti  quod  noo  ad  rationis 
lumen  sed  ad  similitudlnem  aliorum  Tivimns 
— ^This  is  especially  ruinous  to  us,  that  we  shape 
our  lives  not  by  the  light  of  reason,  but  after 
the  fashion  oS  others.    Sen, 

Ideals  are  the  worid's  masters.  /.  G.  Hol^ 
land. 

Ideals  can  never  be  completely  embodied  intS 
practice ;  and  vet  ideals  exist,  and  if  they  be 
not  approximated  to  at  all,  the  whole  matter 
SToes  to  wreck.     Carlyle. 

Ideas  must  work  througfh  the  brains  and  arms 
of  good  and  brave  men,  or  they  are  no  better 
than  dreams.    Emtrson. 

Ideas  often  flash  across  otir  minds  more  com- 

Elete  than  we  could  make  them  after  much 
Lbour.    La  Roche. 

Idem— The  same. 

Idem  quod — The  same  as. 

Idem  v^e  et  idem  nolle  ea  demnm  firmaSO 
amicitla  est-^-To  have  the  same  likes  and  the 
same  dislikes  is  the  sole  basis  of  lasting  friend- 
ship.   SalL 

Idle  folks  lack  no  excuses.    Pr. 

Idle  people  have  the  least  Insure.    Pr, 

Idleness  and  pride  tax  with  a  heavier  hand 
than  Idngrs  and  pariiaments.    Pern.  Ftnnkiin. 

Idleness  in  the  midst  of  tmattempted  tasks  is 

always  proud.     P.  Brooks. 
Idleness  is  an  appendix  to  nobility.    Burton.     S5 

Idleness  Is  many  ^thered  miseries  in  one 
name.    Jean  Paul. 

Idleness  Is  only  the  refnre  of  weak  minds  and 
the  holiday  of  fools.    Pr. 

Idleness  is  the  badre  of  gentry,  the  bane  of 
body  and  mind,  the  nurse  of  naughtiness, 
the  step-mother  of  dlsdpUne,  the  chief  author 
of  miscnief,  one  of  the  seven  deadly  mns,  the 
cushion  on  which  the  devil  chiefly  reposes. 
and  a  great  cause  not  oni^  of  nielancholy, 
but  of  many  other  diseases.    Burton, 

Idleness  Is  the  greatest  prodigality  in  the 
world.    Pr. 

Idleness  is  the  root  of  all  evIL    Pr.  10 

Idleness  is  the  sepulchre  of  a  living'  man. 
Anselm. 

Idleness  rusts  the  mind.    Pr, 

Idolattj  is  simply  the  substitution  of  an 
"Eidolon,"  phantasm,    or   imagination   of 

J|:ood  for  that  which  is  real  and  enduring, 
rom  the  highest  Living  Good  which  gives 
life,  to  the  lowest  material  good  liriiich 
ministers  to  it     Puskin. 

Idoneus  homo — A  fit  man. 

If  a  barrel-organ  in  a  slum  can  but  drovaiS 
a  curse,  let  no  Christian  silence  it.    Prjff. 
Drummond, 

If  a  beard  were  all,  the  goat  would  be  winner. 
Dan.  Pr. 
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if  a  book  eone  from  the  heart,  It  will  contrive 
to  mch  other  hearts.    Carlyli. 

If  a  book  ia  worth  readinflTi  it  is  worth  buyiaflr* 
Rtukin. 

If  a  cause  be  good,  the  most  Tiolent  attack  of 
its  enemiea  iHU  not  iajure  it  so  much  as  an 
injndicioas  defence  ofit  by  its  friends.  Cotton. 

If  a  dog  has  a  man  to  back  him,  he  will  kill  a 
baboon.     Wit  and  Wisditm  from  West  Africa. 

I  If  a  donkey  bray  at  yoo,  don't  bray  at  him.  Pr. 
If  a  God  did  not  eadst.  It  would  be  necessary  to 
invent  one.    Voltain. 

If  a  great  thing  can  be  done  at  all,  it  can  be 
done  easily ;  ont  it  is  in  tliat  kind  of  ease 
with  whidi  a  tree  blossoms  after  kmg  years 
of  gathered  strength.    R  nskin. . 

If  a  boose  be  divided  against  its^,  that  house 
cannot  stand.    Jestts. 

If  a  man  be  bom  In  a  stable,  tliat  does  not 
make  him  a  horse.    Pr. 
19  If  a  maa  cannot  be  a  Christian  in  the  place 
vdiere  he  Is,  he  cannot  be  a  Christian  any- 
where.    Ward  Beecher. 

If  a  man  could  bequeath  his  virtues  by  will, 
and  settle  his  sense  and  learning  upon  his 
heirs  as  certainly  as  be  can  his  lands,  a 
noble  descent  would  then  indeed  be  a  vain- 
able  privilege.    Anon. 

If  a  man  deceives  me  once,  shame  on  him ;  if 
he  deceives  me  twice,  shame  on  me.    Pr. 

If  a  man  do  not  erect  In  this  age  his  tomb  ere 
he  dies,  he  will  live  no  longer  In  monument 
than  the  bell  rings  and  the  widow  weeps. 
Muck  Aeh,  v.  3. 

If  a  man  empties  his  purse  Into  his  head,  no 

maa  can  taike  it  from  him.    Ben.  Franklin. 
lilf  a  man  Gmt  or  reverence  God,  he  must  hate 

covetousness ;  and  if  he  fear  or  reverence 

covetousness»  he  must  hate  God.    Kuskin. 
If  a  man  hath  too  mean  an  opinion  of  himself 

it  will  reader  him  unserviceable  both  to  God 

and  man.    Jokn  Selden. 
If  a  man  have  freedom  enough  to  live  healthily 

and  work  at  his  craft,  he  has  enough ;  and 

so  mach  all  can  easily  obtain.    Goetke. 
If  a  man  have  not  a  friend,  he  may  quit  the 

stage.    Bacon. 
If  a  man  is  not  virtuous,  he  becomes  vicious. 

Boi'tt. 
MIf  a  man  knows  the  right  way,  he  need  not 

trouble  hiniself  about  wrong  paths.    Lessing. 
If  a  man  makes  himself  a  worm,  he  must  not 

complain  when  trodden  on.    Katit. 
If  a  man  makes  me  keep  my  distance^  the 

comfort  is  he  keeps  his  own  at  the  same 

time.    Swift. 
If  a  man  once  fall,  all  will  tread  on  him.    Pr. 

If  a  man  read  little,  he  had  need  of  much  cun- 
ning to  seem  to  know  that  he  doth  not.  Bacon. 

M  If  a  man  speaks  or  acts  with  a  pure  thought, 
happiness  follows  him  like  a  shadow  that 
never  leaves  him.    Buddka, 

If  a  man  wishes  to  become  rich,  he  must  appear 
rich.    Goldtmitk. 

If  a  man  with  the  material  of  enjoyment  around 
Um  and  virtnallv  within  his  reach  walks 
God's  earth  wilfully  and  obstinately  with  a 
^oomy  Kririt,  .  .  .  making  misery  nis  wor- 
uip,  we  feel  assured  he  is  contravening  his 
Maker's  design  in  endowing  him  with  life. 
"^.  A.  Grtipm 


If  a  man  woold  be  alone,  let  him  look  at  the 
stars.    £mtnom. 

If  a  man  wound  you  with  injuries,  meet  him 
with  patience ;  hasty  words  rankle  the 
wound)  soft  language  dresses  it,  forgiveness 
cares  it,  and  oblivion  takes  away  the  scar. 
/.  Beaumont. 

If  a  man  write  a  book,  let  him  set  down  only  SO 
what  he  knows.    I  have  guesses  enough  of 
my  own.    Goetke. 

If  a  man  s  gaun  donn  the  brae,  Ilka  ane  gi'es 
him  a  jundie  (push^    Sc.  Pr. 

If  a  noble  soul  is  rendered  tenfold  beautifriller 
by  victory  and  prosperity,  an  Ignoble  one 
Is  rendered  tenfold  and  a  hundredfold  uglier, 
pitlftiller.    Carlyit. 

If  a  people  will  not  believe,  it  must  obey. 
TocquevilU. 

If  a  pig  could  give  his  mind  to  anything,  be 
woulmi't  be  a  pig.    Dickens. 

If  a  word  be  worth  one  shekel,  silence  is  worth  S5 
two.     RaJbbi  Ben  Anai. 

If  ae  sheep  lonp  (jump)  the  dike,  a  the  lave 
(rest)  will  follow.    Sc.  Pr. 

If  aged  and  life-weary  men  have  called  to 
their  neighbours:  "Think  of  dying!"  we 
younger  and  life4oving  men  may  well  keep 
encouraging  and  reminding  one  another 
with  the  cheerful  words :  "  Think  of  wan- 
dering!"   Goetke. 

If  all  be  weU  within,  .  .  .  the  impertinent  cen- 
sures of  busy,  envious  men  will  make  no  very 
deep  impression.     Tkomas  A  Kempis. 

If  all  dogs  on  this  earth  should  bark,  / 
It  will  not  matter  if  you  do  not  hark. 
Saying. 

If  all  the  misfortunes  of  mankind  were  cast  10 
into  a  public  stock  in  order  to  be  equally 
distributed  among  the  species,  those  who 
now  think  themselves  the  most  unhappy 
would  prefer  the  share  they  have  alreadv 
to  that  which  would  fall  to  them  by  such 
a  division.    Socrates. 

If  an  the  worid  were  falcons,  what  of  that?  / 
The  wonder  of  the  eagle  were  the  less,  /  But 
be  not  less  the  eagle.    Tennyson. 

If  all  the  year  were  plasring  holidays,  /To  sport 
would  be  as  tedious  as  to  work,  x  Hen,  fV., 
L  a. 

If  all  were  rich,  gold  would  be  penniless. 
Baiiey. 

If  an  ass  goes  a-travdling,  hell  not  come 
home  a  ly>rse.    Pr. 

If  an  ass  kicks  me,  shall  I  strike  him  again  ?  45 
Socrates. 

If  an  ass  looks  in,  you  cannot  expect  an  apostle 
to  look  out.    Licktenberg. 

If  an  Idiot  were  to  tell  you  the  same  story 
every  day  for  a  year,  you  would  end  by 
believing  him.    Burke. 

If  any  false  step  be  made  in  the  more  momen- 
tous concerns  of  life,  the  whole  scheme  of 
ambitious  designs  is  broken.    .Addison. 

If  any  man  minister,  let  him  do  It  as  of  the 
abiOty  which  God  giveth.    St.  Peter. 

If  any  man  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  60 
himself,  and  take  up  his  cross  and  follow 
Jesus. 


If  any  one  tells  yon  that  a  man  has  changed 
his  character,  don't  believe  it.    Mak^met, 
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If  any  speak  111  of  tbee,  flj  home  to  thr  own 
conscience  and  examine  thy  heart.  Ii  thou 
art  fl^iUty,  it  is  a  fair  correction;  if  not 
ffuil^,  it  is  a  fair  instruction.  Gtotrgt  Htr* 
btrt. 

If  any  would  not  work,  neither  should  he  eat 
Si.  Paul.    . 

If  blushinflT  makes  ugly  people  so  beantilul, 
ought  it  not  to  make  the  beautilnl  still  more 
beautiful  ?    Lessing. 

If  coals  do  not  bum,  they  blacken.    Pr, 
%  If  cheerfulness  knodcs  for  admission,  we  shcmld 
open  our  hearts  wide  to  recesre  it,  for  it 
never  comes  inopportunely.    Schopenkatitr. 

If  children  iprew  up  according  to  early  indica- 
tions,  we  should  have  notluiig  but  geniuses. 
Go€tJu. 

If  cut  (in  the  costume)  betoken  intellect  and 
talent,  so  does  the  colour  betoken  temper 
and  heart.    Cnrlyle. 

If  destnictiTe  criticism  is  injurious  in  anjrthing, 
it  is  in  matters  of  religion,  for  here  erery- 
thing  depends  upon  Taith,  to  which  we 
cannot  return  when  we  have  once  lost  it. 
Goeiht. 

If  each  one  does  bis  duty  as  an  IndiTldual, 
and  if  each  one  works  rightly  in  his  own 
▼ocation,  it  will  be  well  with  the  whole. 
Goetht, 

10  If  ever  a  fool's  adyice  is  good,  a  prudent  man 
must  carry  it  out.    Ltssinj^. 

If  every  fool  wore  a  crown,  we  should  all  be 
kings.     H^eUk  Pr. 

If  everybody  knew  what  one  says  of  the  other, 
there  would  not  be  four  friends  left  in  the 
world.    Pascai. 

If  evil  be  said  of  thee,  and  if  it  be  true,  correct 
th^f ;  if  it  be  a  lie,  laufl^  at  it.  E^ic- 
tetus. 

If  fame  is  only  to  come  after  death,  I  am  in  no 
hurry  for  it.    Martial. 

M  If  folly  were  a  pain,  there  would  be  crjring  in 
every  house.    5>.  Pr. 

If  fortune  favour  you,  be  not  elated ;  if  she 
firown,  do  not  despond.    Atuonius. 

If  fortune  give  thee  less  than  she  has  done,  / 
Then  make  less  fire,  and  walk  more  in  the 
sun.    Sir  X.  Baker. 

If  fortune  would  make  a  man  estimable,  she 
gives  him  virtues;  if  she  would  have  him 
esteemed,  she  gives  him  success.    Jonbert. 

If  frequent  failure  convince  you  of  that  medio- 
crity of  nature  which  is  incompatible  with 
great  actions,  submit  wisely  and*  cheerfully 
to  your  lot.    Sydnty  Smith. 

M  If  friendship  is  to  rob  me  of  my  eyes,  if  it  is 
to  darken  the  day,  I  will  have  none  of  it. 
Thortau. 

If  fun  is  good,  truth  is  still  better,  and  love 
moftt  of  alL     Thackeray. 

If  happiness  ha'e  not  her  seat  /  And  centre  in 
the  Dreast,  /  We  may  be  wise,  or  rich,  or 
great,  /  But  never  can  be  blest.    Bums. 

If  heraldry  were  guided  by  reason,  a  plough  in 
a  field  arable  would  be  the  most  noble  and 
ancient  arms.    C&wley. 

If  Hercules  and  Lichas  play  at  dice  /  Which 
is  the  better  man,  the  greater  throw  /  May 
turn  by  fortune  from  the  weaker  hand ;  /  So 
is  Akides  beaten  by  hia  page.  Afer.  oj 
Ktm.,  ii.  x« 


If  honour   calls,    where'er   she   points   thai 
way,  /  The  sons  of  honour  follow  and  obey. 
CkurckilL 

If  I  am  anything,  which  I  much  doubt,  I  made 
myself  so  merely  by  labour.  Sir  iMottc  Nervton. 

If  I  am  master  and  you  are  master,  who  shall 
drive  the  asses?    Arab.  Pr. 


If  I  am  not  worth  the  wo<ring,  I  surely  am  not 
worth  the  winning.    Longfellow. 

If  I  am  right.  Thy  grace  impart  /  Still  in  the 
right  to  stay :  /  li  I  am  wrong,  O  teach  my 
I     heart  to  find  the  better  way.    Pope. 

If  I  ascend  up  into  heaven,  Thou  art  there ;  If  W 
I  make  my  bed  in  hell,  behold  Thou  art 
there ;  if  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning, 
and  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea, 
even  there  shall  Thy  hand  lead  me,  and  Thy 
right  hand  shall  hoid  me.    Bible. 

If  I  be  dear  to  some  one  else,  /  Then  I  should 
be  to  myself  more  dear.     Tennyson. 

If  I  caU  bad  bad,  what  do  I  gain?  But  if  I  call 
good  bad,  I  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief.  Goethe. 

If  I  can  catch  liim  once  upon  the  liip,  /  I  will 
feed  fat  the  ancient  grudge  I  bear  him.  Mer. 
ofVen.^  L  3. 

If  I  choose  to  take  jest  in  earnest,  no  one 
shall  put  me  to  shame  for  doing  so ;  and  if  I 
choose  to  carry  on  itreiben)  earnest  in  jest,  I 
shall  be  alwaysmyself  (rmw/rdlrrvr/^  bleibem\ 
Goethe. 

If  I  dolose  theeOif«X  I  do  losea  thinff /Thatai 
none  but  fools  would  ke^ ;  a  breath  thou 
art,  /  Servile  to  all  the  skyey  influences,  / 
That  do  this  habitation,  where  thou  keep'st,  / 
Hourly  inflict.    Meas./or  Meas.^  iiL  i. 

If  I  for  my  opinion  bleed,  f  Opinion  shall  be 
surgeon  to  my  hurt,    z  Hen.  K/.,  u.  4. 

If  I  had  read  as  much  as  other  men,  I  would 
have  been  as  ignorant  as  they  are.    Hobbet. 

If  I  had  wit  enough  to  get  out  of  this  wood, 
I  have  said  enough  to  serve  mine  own  turn. 

Mid.  Night's  Dreamt  iiL  i. 

If  I  knew  the  way  of  the  Lord,  truly  I  would 
be  only  too  glad  to  walk  in  it ;  If  I  were  led 
hito  the  temple  of  truth  {in  der  Wakrkrit 
Hans\  I  would  not,  with  the  b^  of  God 
{Jiei  Gott\  go  out  of  it  again.    Goethe. 

If  I  lose  mine  honour,  I  lose  mysell    Ant.  amdIO 
Cleo/.f  iii.  4. 

If  I  love  thee,  what  is  that  to  thee?    Goethe. 

If  I'm  designed  yon  lordling's  slave,  /  By 
Nature's  law  designed,  /  Wnv  was  an  inde- 
pendent wish  /  E^er  planted  in  my  mind? 
Bums, 

If  I  must  die,  / 1  will  encounter  darkness  as  a 
bride  /  And  hug  it  in  my  arms.  Af^'os.  for 
Meas.f  iii.  x. 

If  I  seek  an  interest  of  my  own  detached  from 
that  of  others,  I  seek  an  interest  wliich  is 
chimerical,  and  can  never  have  evistence. 
Janus  Harris. 

If  I  should  say  notbinflTi  I  should  say  much4S 
(much  being  included  m  mv  love);  thourii 
my  love  be  such,  that  if  I  snould  say  much, 
I  should  yet  say  nothing,  it  beinflr.  as  Cowley 
says,  equally  impossible  either  to  conceal  or 
to  express  it.    Po/^e. 

If  I  wish  for  a  horse-hair  for  my  compass- 
sight,  I  must  go  to  the  stable ;  but  the  haJr- 
bird,  with  her  sharp  eyes,  goes  to  the  ro«d^ 
Thortau. 
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If  ni  tfaoue^ts  At  any  time  enter  into  the  mind 
of  a  sTood  man,  he  doth  not  roll  them  nnder 
his  tongrue  as  a  sweet  morseL  Matthew 
Hetuy. 

If  in  the  conrae  of  onr  life  we  see  that  done  by 
others  for  which  we  ourselTes  at  one  time 
felt  a  Tocation,  and  which  we  were,  with 
much  else,  compelled  to  relinquish,  then  the 
noble  feelinsr  comes  in,  that  only  humanity 
aItoi:ether  is  the  true  man,  and  that  the  indl* 
▼idnal  can  only  rejoice  and  be  hapny  when 
be  has  the  heart  (ivwM)  to  feel  himself  in  the 
whole.    Goethe 

If  in  youth  the  uniyerse  is  majestically  unveil- 
inff.  and  everywhere  heaven  revMling-  it- 
seu  on  earth,  nowliere  to  the  youna:  man 
does  this  heaven  on  earth  so  immediately 
reveal  itself  as  in  the  young:  maiden.  Cav 
lyU. 

"  If  is  the  only  peacemaker— much  virtue  in 
"iL"    At  You  Like  It^y.  \. 

S  If  it  be  a  bliss  to  enjoy  the  grood,  it  Is  still 
ereater  happiness  to  discern  the  better; 
for  in  art  tne  best  only  is  good  enoug^h. 
Goeik€, 

If  it  be  asked,  What  is  the  impro^r  expecta^- 
tion  which  it  is  dang^erous  to  mdula^e,  ex- 
perience wiU  quickly  answer  that  it  is  such 
eaq;>ectation  as  is  dictated  not  by  reason 
but  by  desire— an  expectation  that  requires 
the  coounon  course  of  things  to  be  clianffed, 
and  the  general  rules  of  action  to  be  broken. 
Jokntott, 

If  it  be  aught  toward  the  general  good,  /  Set 
honour  in  one  eye,  and  death  i'  the  other,  / 
And  I  will  look  on  both  hidifferentiy ;  /  For, 
let  the  gods  so  speed  me,  as  I  love  /  The 
name  of  honour  more  than  I  fear  death. 
Jul,  C(M.,  L  a. 

If  it  be  possible,  as  much  as  fieth  in  you,  live 
peaceably  with  all  men.    SU  Paul, 

If  it  is  a  hi4^Kiness  to  be  nobly  descended,  it  is 
not  less  to  have  so  much  merit  that  nobody 
inquires  whether  we  are  so  or  not.  La 
Bruyire, 

lOIf  it  is  disgraceful  to  be  beaten,  it  is  only  a 
shade  less  disgraceful  to  have  so  much  as 
fought.     Carlyle, 

Ifitrahis— weUI    If  H  shmes- weU  I    Pr, 

If  it  were  done  when  'tis  done,  then  'twere 
veil  /  It  were  done  quickly  .  .  .  tiiat  but 
this  bfow  /  Might  be  the  be  all  and  the  end 
all  here.    Macb..,  i.  7. 

If  it  were  not  for  hope,  the  heart  would  break. 

Pr. 

If  it  were  not  for  respect  to  human  opinions, 
I  would  not  open  my  window  to  see  the  Bay 
of  Ni4»les  for  the  nrst  time,  whilst  I  would 
go  five  hundred  leagues  to  talk  with  a  man 
of  genius  whom  I  had  not  seen.  Mme,  de 
Stall, 

IS  If  Jack  were  better,  Jill  would  not  be  so  bad. 
Pr, 

If  ladies  be  but  young  and  fair,  /  They  have 
the  gilt  to  know  it.    As  You  Like  It,  u. -j. 

If  life,  like  the  olive,  is  a  bitter  fruit,  then  grasp 
both  with  tlie  press  and  they  wiU  yield  the 
sweetest  oiL    Jean  PanL 

If  man  had  a  higher  idea  of  himself  and  his 
destiny,  he  would  neither  call  his  business 
amosement  nor  amose  himself  instead  of 
transacting  bushiess.    Gottk€* 


If  man  is  not  kin  to  God  by  his  spirit,  he  is 
a  base  and  ignoble  creature.    Bacon, 

If  men  duly  felt  the  greatness  of  God,  they  SO 
would  be  dumb,  and  for  very  veneration 
unwilling  to  name  Him.    Goethe, 

If  money  be  not  thy  servant,  it  wUl  be  thy 
master.  The  covetous  man  cannot  so  pro- 
perly be  made  to  possess  wealth  as  that  it 
may  be  said  to  possess  him.    Bacon, 

If  money  go  before,  all  ways  do  lie  open. 
Merry  Wives,  ii.  3. 

If  music  be  the  food  of  love,  play  on ;  /  Give 
me  excess  of  it,  that,  surfeiting,  /  The  appe> 
tite  may  sicken,  and  so  die.  Twelfth  Mt£ht, 
L  I. 

If  my  person  be  crooked,  my  verses  shall  be 
straight    Po^, 

If  Nature   is  one  and   a  living  bdivisibletft 
whole,  much  more  is  mankino,  the  image 
that  reflects  and  creates  Nature,  without 
which  Nature  were  not    Carlyle, 

If  new-got  gold  is  said  to  bum  the  pockets 

'  till  it  be  cast  forth  into  circulation,  much 
more  may  new  truth.    Carlyle. 

If,  of  all  words  of  tongue  and  pen,  /  The  saddest 
are,  '*  It  might  have  been,  /  More  sad  are 
these  we  dauy  see :  *'  It  is,  but  hadn't  ought 
to  be."    BretHarte. 

If  once  jron  find  a  woman  gluttonous,  expect 
from  her  very  littie  virtue ;  her  mind  is  en- 
slaved to  the  lowest  and  grossest  tempta- 
tion.   Johnson. 

If  one  advances  confidentiy  in  the  direction  of 
his  dreams,  and  endeavours  to  live  the  life 
which  he  has  imagined,  he  will  meet  with 
a  success  unexpected  in  common  hours. 
Thoreau, 

If  one  age  believes  too  mucli,  it  is  but  a  natu-  SO 
ral  reaction  that  another  age  ^ould  believe 
too  littie.    Buckle. 

If  one  door  shuts,  another  will  open.    Pr. 

If  one  sees  one's  fellow-creature  following 
damnable  error,  by  continuing  in  which  the 
devil  is  sure  to  get  him  at  last,  are  you  to 
let  him  go  towards  such  consummation,  or 
are  you  not  rather  to  use  all  means  to  save 
him^    Carlyle. 

If  one  were  to  think  constantiy  of  death,  the 
business  of  life  would  standstill.   Johnson. 

If  our  era  is  an  era  of  unbelief,  why  murmnf 
at  it?  Is  there  not  a  better  conung— nay, 
come  ?    Carlyle.    See  Matt,  v.  4. 

If  people  did  not  flatter  one  another,  there  SI 
would  be  littie  society.     Vauvenargues, 

If  people  take  no  care  for  the  future,  they  will 
soon  have  sorrow  for  the  present  Chinese 
Pr, 

If  jseople  were  constant,  it  would  surprise  me. 
For  see,  is  not  everything  in  the  world  sub- 
ject to  change  ?  Why  then  should  our  affec- 
tions continue  ?    Goethe. 

If  people  would  whistie  more  and  argue  less, 
the  world  would  be  much  happier  and  pro- 
bably just  as  wise.    Book  of  tvtsdom. 

If  poverty  is  the  mother  of  crimes,  want  of 
sense  is  the  frither  of  them.    La  Bruyire, 

If  poverty  makes  a  man  groan,  he  yawns  in  40 
opulence.    RivaroL 

If  reasons  were  as  plenty  as  blackberries.  I 
would  give  no  man  a  reason  upon  compul- 
sion.   X  Htiu  IV,^  iL  4.  <     .         * 
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If  Satan  ever  Uuglis,  it  nmat  be  at  bypocritaa ; 
they  are  tlie  greatest  dopes  he  has.    C»lt«n, 

If  she  be  not  fit  for  me,  /  What  care  I  for  whom 
she  be?    c;.  Wither, 

If  solid  hapobiess  we  prise,  /  Within  onr  breast 
tlais  jewel  lies,  /  And  they  are  fools  who 
roam.  /  The  world  has  nothing  to  bestow ;  / 
From  our  own  selves  onr  \cff%  most  flow,  / 
And  that  dear  hut,  our  home.    N.  Cotton. 

If  sorrow  falls,  /  Take  comfort  still  in  deeming 
there  may  be  /  A  way  to  peace  on  earth  by 
woes  of  ours.  Sir  Edwin  A  m^lti. 
6  If  speculation  tends  to  a  terrific  unity,  in 
which  all  things  are  absorbed,  action  tends 
directly  backwards  to  diversity.    Emtrton, 

If  that  God  give,  the  deil  danma  reave  (bereave). 
Sc.  Pr. 

If  that  thy  fame  with  every  toy  be  posed,  / 
Tis  a  thin  web  wiiich  poisonous  fancies 
make ;  /  But  the  great  soldier's  honour  was 
composed  /  Of  thicker  stuff;  which  would 
endure  a  shake.    Gtorgt  Htrbert, 

If  the  Almighty  waited  six  thousand  vears 
for  a  man  to  see  what  He  has  made,  I  may 
well  wait  two  hundred  for  others  to  see  what 
I  have  seen.  Kepicr,  Set  Utu  xxviiu  16  {last 
clause\ 

If  the  ancients  left  us  ideas,  to  our  credit  be  it 
spoken,  we  modems  are  building  houses  for 
tnem.    A.  B.  Alcott, 

10  If  the  beard  were  aU,  the  goat  might  preach. 
Dan,  Pr. 

If  the  blind  lead  the  bUnd,  both  shaU  faU  into 
the  ditch.    Hth.  Pr. 

If  the  cap  fit,  wear  it    Pr. 

If  the  chaff-cutter  had  the  making  of  us,  we 
should  all  be  straw,  I  reckon.    George  Eliot. 

If  the  counsel  be  good,  00  matter  who  gave 
it    Pr. 

15  Zf  the  deU  were  dead,  folk  would  do  Uttle  for 
God's  sake.    Sc.  Pr. 

If  the  devil  takes  a  less  hateful  shape  to  us 
than  to  our  fathers,  he  is  as  busy  with  us 
as  he  was  with  them.    Lvwell. 

If  the  doctor  cures,  the  sun  wtv^  it ;  if  he  kills, 
the  earth  hides  it    Sc.  Pr. 

If  the  East  loves  infinity,  the  West  delighU  in 
boundaries.    Emerson. 

If  the  eye  were  not  of  a  sunny  nature  (sonnen- 
Ad/?),  how  could  it  see  the  sun  ?  If  God's  own 
power  did  not  exist  within  us,  how  could  the 
godlike  delight  us  ?    Gotthe. 

to  If  the  farmer  cannot  live  who  drives  theplough, 
how  can  he  live  who  drives  a  fast-Crottmg 
mare  ?    Pr. 

If  the  heart  of  a  man  is  depressed  with  cares,  / 
The  mist  is  dispelled  when  a  woman  appears. 
Gay. 

If  the  hungry  lion  (invited  to  a  fea.st  of  chicken- 
weed)  is  to  feast  at  all,  it  cannot  be  on  the 
chickenweed,  but  only  on  the  chickens.  Car- 
lyU. 

If  the  Idng  is  in  the  palace,  nobody  looks  at 
the  walls.  It  is  when  he  is  gone,  and  the 
house  is  filled  with  grooms  and  gaxers,  that 
we  turn  from  the  people  to  find  relief  in  the 
majestic  men  that  are  suggested  by  the 
pictures  and  the  architecture.    Emerson, 

-  If  the  Lord  tarry,  vet  wait  for  Him,"  for  He 
**wi]l  surely  coma  and  heal  thee.  Thomas 
^Keft^iu 


If  the  monntafai  will  not  come  to  Mahowiat, 
Mabooet  wili  go  to  the  mountain.  «Vjb- 
kemei. 

If  the  nose  of  Qeopatra  had  been  a  little 
shorter.  It  would  have  changed  the  history 
of  the  world.    PatceU. 

If  the  paternal  cottage  still  shots  us  in.  Its 
roof  still  screens  us ;  and  with  s  father  «« 
have  as  yet  a  prophet  priest,  and  Idng,  and 
an  obedience  that  makes  us  free.    CnrfyU, 

If  the  pills  were  pleasant,  they  would  not  be 
gilded.    Pr. 

If  the  poet  have  nothing  to  interpret  and 
reveal,  it  is  better  that  he  remam  silent. 

C.  litzhugk. 

If  the  poor  man  cannot  always  get  meat,  the 
rich  man  cannot  always  mgest  it     H^tery 

Giles. 

If  the  profession  you  have  chosen  has  soma 
unexpected  inconveniences,  console  jronrself 
bv  reflecting  that  no  profession  is  without 
tnem.    Johnson, 

If  the  single  man  plant  himself  indomitably 
on  Us  instincts,  and  there  abide,  the  hoge 
world  will  come  round  to  him.    Emerson. 

If  the  sun  shines  on  me,  what  matters  the 
moon  ?    Pr. 

If  the  sky  fall,  we  shall  catch  larks.    Pr. 

If  the  time  don't  suit  you,  suit  yourself  to  the  81 
time.     Turh,  Pr. 

If  the  tongue  had  not  been  formed  for  articular 
tion,  man  would  still  be  a  beast  in  the  fere^ 
Emersonm 

If  the  true  did  not  possess  an  objective  valne, 
human  curiosity  would  have  died  oat  cen- 
turies ago.    Rcnan. 

If  the  weather  don't  happen  to  be  good  for 
my  work  to-day,  it's  good  for  some  other 
man's,  and  wiH  come  round  to  me  to-mocrow. 

Dickens, 

If  the  worid  were  put  into  one  scale  and  mv 
mother  into  the  other,  the  world  wonld  kick 
the  beam.     Lord  Langdale. 

If  the  ^oung  knew,  if  the  old  could,  there's  4t 
Dothmg  but  would  be  done.    Pr. 

If  there  be  /  A  devil  in  man,  there  is  an  angel 
too.     Tennyson. 

If  tliere  be  light,  then  there  is  darkaess;  if 
cold,  heat ;  ff  height,  depth ;  if  solid,  fluid ; 
if  hsLrd,  soft ;  if  rough,  smooth ;  if  calm,  tem- 
pest ;  if  prosperity,  adversity ;  if  life,  death. 

Pythagoras. 

If  there  be  no  enemy,  no  fight ;  if  no  fight,  no 
victory ;  if  no  victory,  no  crown.    Savanar. 

If  there  be  not  a  religions  element  in  the  rela- 
tions of  men,  such  relations  are  miserable 
and  doomed  to  ruin.    CarlyU. 

If  there  were  no  donds,  we  should  not  eqjoytf 
the  sun.    Pr. 

If  there  were  no  falsehood  in  the  world,  there 
would  be  no  doubt ;  if  no  doubt  no  inquiry ; 
and  if  no  inquiry,  no  wisdom,  no  knowledge, 
no  genius.    Landar, 

If  there  were  no  foob,  there  would  be  no 
knaves.    Pr, 

If  there  were  only  one  religion  ha  the  worid, 
it  would  be  haughtily  and  licentiously  des- 
potic   Frtdtrick  the  Great, 

If  there's  a  hole  in  a'  your  coats,  /  I  rede  ye 
tent  it :  /A  cUeTs  ameag  yea  takfai*  notes,  / 
And  faith  hell  preat  it  Smrm^o/ Ce^UGrm^ 
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If  tiienr  do  these  things  In  the  grreen  tree,  what 

shall  be  done  in  the  diy  ?   Jesut* 
If  they  hear  not  Moses  and  the  Prophets, 

neither  will  they  be  persuaded  thong-n  one 

rose  from  the  dead,   jttus. 
If  thou  art  a  master,  be  sometimes  blind ;  if 

a  serrant,  sometimes  deaf.    Fuller* 
If  thou  art  rich,  thou  art  poor ;  /  For,  like  an 

mam  whose  back  with  ingots  bows,  /  Thou 

bear'st  thy  heavy  riches  but  a  journey,  / 

And  death  unloads  thee.    Mtas^for  Mdos.^ 

tu.  z. 
i  If  thoa  art  wise,  thou   knowest   thine  own 

ignorance ;  and  thou  art  ignorant,  if  thou 

knowest  not  thyselil    Lutfur. 
If  thon  be  a  severe,  sour-complexioned  man, 

then  here  I  disallow  thee  to  be  a  competent 

judge.    Jxaac  IVa/toM. 
If  thou  be  master-srunner,  spend  not  all  /  That 

fhou  canst  speaa  at  once,  but  husband  it. 

G€0rg*  Herbert. 
If  thoa  bear  the  cross  cheerfully,  it  will  bear 

thee.     Thomas  d  KgMtp/s. 
If  thou  canst  let  others  alone  in  their  matters, 

they  likewise  will  not  hinder  thee  in  thine. 

Thomas  d  Kempis. 
10  If  thou  cast  away  one  cross,  ^inthout  doubt 

thou  shalt  find  another,  and  that  perhaps 

more  heavy.     Thomas  d  Kempis. 

If  thon  deniest  to  a  laborious  man  and  a  de- 
serving, thou  killest  a  bee ;  if  thou  givest  to 
other  than  such,  thou  preservest  a  drone. 
QuarUs, 

If  thoa  doest  well,  shalt  thou  not  be  accepted  ? 
BibU. 

If  thoa  faint  in  the  day  of  adversity,  thy 
strength  is  smalL    BibU. 

If  thou  hast  fear  of  those  who  command 
thee,  spare  those  who  obey  thee.  Kahbi 
BcM  Asai. 

18  If  thoa  hast  run  with  the  footmen,  and  they 
have  wearied  thee,  then  how  canst  thou  con- 
tend with  horses  ?  and  if  in  the  land  of  peace, 
wherein  thou  trustedst,  they  weariea  thee, 
then  how  wilt  thou  do  in  the  swelling  of 
Jordan  ?    BibU, 

If  thou  love  leamii^,  thou  shalt  be  learned. 
Isocrutes. 

If  thou  seest  the  oppression  of  the  poor,  .  .  . 
marvel  not  at  the  matter:  for  He  that  is 
higher  than  the  highest  regardeth;  and 
there  be  higher  than  they.    BtbU. 

If  thon  sustain  injustice,  console  thyself ;  the 
true  nnhappiness  is  m  doing  it.    Democrates. 

If  thon  wonldst  profit  by  thy  reading,  read 
.    humbly,  simply,  honestly,  and  not  desiring 

to  win  a  duracter  for  learning.     Thomas 

d  Kempis. 

ID  If  thoa  wonldst  reap  in  love,  /  First  sow  in 
holy  fear ;  /  So  hTe  a  winter's  mom  may 
prove  /  To  a  bright  endless  year.    KebU. 

If  ttiy  estate  be  good,  match  near  home  and 
at  leisure;  if  weak,  far  off  and  quickly. 
Lord  Buritigk, 

If  thy  son  can  make  ten  pound  his  measure,  / 
Then  all  thou  addest  may  be  called  his  trea- 
sure.   George  Herbert, 

If  to  do  were  as  easy  as  to  know  what  were 
good  to  do,  chapels  had  been  churches  and 
poor  men's  cottages  princes'  palaces,  Mtr. 
^fVen,^  i.  a. 


If  truth  be  with  thy  friend,  be  with  them  both. 
George  Herbert. 

If  vain  our  toil,  we  ought  to  blame  the  culture,  35 
not  the  soiL    Pope. 

If  virtue  keep  court  witliin,  honoar  will  attend 
without.    Pr. 

If  we  are  not  famous  for  goodness,  we  are 
practically  infamous.    Spnrgeon. 

If  we  are  rich  with  the  riches  which  we  neither 
give  nor  ei^v,  we  are  rich  with  the  riches 
which  are  boned  in  the  caverns  of  the  earth. 
HitcpaeUsa. 

If  we  are  told  a  man  is  reli^ous,  we  still  ask 
what  are  his  morals ;  but  if  we  hear  he  has 
honest  morals,  we  seldom  think  of  the  other 

2iuestion,  whether  he  be  religious.    Shajtes- 
ury. 

If  we  are  wise,  we  may  thank  ourselves ;  if  we  80 
are  great,  we  must  thank  fortune.    Bulwer 
Lytton. 

If  we  bear  what  we  must  bear  with  mur- 
muring and  grudging,  we  do  but  gall  our 
shoulders  wiui  the  yoke,  and  render  that 
a  heavy  unprofitable  load  wliich  might  be 
fruitful  and  glorious.     Thomas  d  Kempis. 

If  we  .  .  .  /  Cannot  defend  our  own  doors  from 
the  dogW  Let  us  be  worried,  and  our  nation 
lose  /  The  name  of  hardine.ss  and  policy. 
Heiu  y.,  L  a. 

If  we  cannot  help  committing  errors,  we  must 
build  none.    Goethe. 

If  we  cannot  live  so  as  to  be  happy,  let  us 
at  least  live  so  as  to  deserve  happiness. 
Fichte. 

If  we  cast  off  one  burden,  we  are  immediately  86 
pursued  and  oppressed  by  another.    Thomas 
d  Kempis. 

If  we  clear  the  metaphysical  element  out  of 
modem  literature,  we  shall  find  its  bulk 
amasingly  diminished,  and  the  claims  of 
the  remaining  writers,  or  of  those  whom 
we  have  thinned  by  this  abstraction  of  their 
straw-stu£Bng,  much  more  easily  a4iusted. 
Kusfcin. 

If  we  could  have  a  little  patience,  we  should 
escape  much  mortification.  Time  takes  away 
as  much  as  it  gives.    Mme.  do  SMgni, 

If  we  could  read  the  secret  history  of  our 
enemies,  we  should  find  in  each  man's  life 
sorrow  and  suffering  enough  to  disarm  all 
hostility.    Loitg/ellow. 

If  we  do  not  find  happiness  in  the  present 
moment,  in  what  shall  we  find  it^  Gold- 
smith. 

If  we  do  not  now  reckon  a  great  man  literally  40 
divine,  it  is  that  our  notions  of  the  divine  are 
ever  rising  higher :  not  altogether  that  our 
reverence  for  the  divine,  as  manifested  in  our 
like,  is  getting  lower.    CarlyU. 

If  we  do  well  here,  we  shall  do  well  there. 
/.  Eduriit. 

If  we  engage  into  a  large  acquaintance 
and  various  femiliarities,  we  set  open  our 

?ates  to  the  invaders  of  most  of  our  time. 
owUy, 
If  we  eacamlne  our  thoughts,  we  shall  find  them 
always  occupied  with  the  past  and  the  future. 
PeucaL 
If  we  fail  to  conquer  smaller  difficulties,  what 
will  become  of  us  when  assaulted  by  greater  f 
Thomas  d  Kn^piu 
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If  we  hope  for  what  we  are  not  likely  to 

Eossess,  we  act  and  think  in  Tain,  and  make 
fe  a  greater  dream  and  shadow  than  it 
really  is.     Addison, 

If  we  liye  truly,  we  shall  see  truly.    Emtrson, 
If  we  love  those  we  lose,  can  we  altogrethar 

lose  those  we  love  ?  Thackeray. 
If  we  reflect  on  the  number  of  men  we  have 
seen  and  know,  and  consider  how  little  we 
have  been  to  them  and  they  to  us,  what 
must  our  feelings  be  ?  (w^  wird  unt  da  stt 
Afutke).  We  meet  with  the  man  of  genius 
iCeistreich)  without  conversing  with  him, 
with  the  scholar  without  learning  from  him, 
with  the  traveller  without  gaining  informa- 
tion from  him,  the  amiable  man  without 
making  ourselves  agreeable  to  him.  And 
this,  alas  I  happens  not  merely  with  passing 
acquaintances ;  society  and  families  conduct 
themselves  similarly  towards  their  dearest 
members,  cities  towards  their  worthiest 
dtixens,  peoples  towards  their  most  ex- 
cellent princes,  and  nations  towards  their 
most  eminent  men.    Goethe. 

C  If  we  saw  all  the  things  that  really  surround 
OS,  we  should  be  imprisoned  ana  unable  to 
move.    Emerson. 

If  we  should  all  bring  our  misfortunes  Into  one 
place,  most  of  us  would  be  glad  to  take  our 
own  home  again  rather  than  take  a  propor- 
tion out  of  the  common  stock.    Soton. 

If  we  shut  Nature  out  at  the  door,  she  will 
come  in  at  the  window.    Sir  R.  L'Estreutge, 

If  we  sit  down  sullen  and  inactive,  in  expecta- 
tion that  God  should  do  all,  we  shaJl  find 
ourselves  miserably  deceived.    Rogets. 

If  we  will  disbelieve  everytliing  because  we 
cannot  certainly  know  all  thmgs.  we  shall 
do  much  as  wisely  as  he  who  would  not  use 
his  legs,  but  sit  still  and  perish  because  he 
had  no  wings.    Locke. 

10  If  we  wish  to  do  good  to  men,  we  must  pity 
and  not  despise  tnem.    AmieL 

If  we  would  amend  the  world,  we  should  mend 
ourselves  and  teach  our  children  what  they 
should  be.    Wm.  Penn, 

If  we  would  endeavour  like  brave  men  to 
stand  in  the  battle,  surely  we  should  feel 
the  assistance  from  Heaven.  Thomas  d 
Kempis. 

If  we  would  have  a  genuine  torment,  let  ns 
wish  for  too  much  time.    Goethe. 

If  we  would  put  ourselves  hi  the  place  of  other 
people,  the  jealousy  and  dislike  which  we 
often  feel  towards  them  would  depart,  and 
if  we  put  others  in  our  place,  our  pride 
and  seu-conceit  would  very  much  decrease. 
Goethe. 

1ft  If  what  happens  does  not  make  us  richer,  we 
must  bid  it  welcome  if  it  make  us  wiser. 
Johnson. 

If  "wise  memory**  is  ever  to  prevail,  there  is 
need  of  much  '^  wise  oblivion    first    Carlyle. 

If  within  the  sophisticated  man  there  is  not  an 
unsophisticated  one,  then  he  is  but  one  of 
the  devil's  angels.     Thflreau. 

If  women  were  humbler,  men  would  be 
honester.     Veudfrugh. 

If  wrong  our  hearts,  our  heads  are  right  in 
vain.     Young. 

SO  If  ve  believe  a'  ye  hear,  ye  may  eat  a'  ye  see. 
Sc,  Pr, 


If  ve  gi'e  a  woman  a'  her  will,  /  Guid  fslth, 

shelT  soon  o'ergang  ye.    Bmhu. 
If  yon  agree  to  carry  the  calf,  they'll  make 

you  carry  the  cow.    Pr. 
If  you  anticipate  your  inheritance,  yon  can  at 

last  inherit  nothiog.    Johnson. 
If  you  are  idle,  be  not  solitary ;   if  yon  are 

solitary,  be  not  idle.    Jokmson. 
If  vou  cannot  bite,  never  show  your  teeth.  M 

If  you  cannot  drive  the  engine,  you  can  clear 

the  road.    Pr. 
If  yon  cannot  have  the  best,  make  the  best  of 

what  you  have.    Pr. 

If  you  cannot  make  a  man  think  as  you  do» 
make  him  do  as  you  think.    Amer.  Pr. 

If  yon  can't  get  a  loal^  don't  throw  away  a 
cake.    Pr. 

If  you  can't  heal  the  wound,  don't  tear  it  open.  90 
Dasu  Pr. 

If  yon  can't  pay  for  a  thing,  don't  buy  it.  If 
you  can't  get  paid  for  it,  don't  sell  it.  So 
you  will  have  calm  days,  drowsy  nights,  and 
all  the  good  business  yon  have  now,  and 
none  of  the  bad.    Rnsktn. 

If  you  command  wisely,  you'll  be  obeyed  cheer* 

If  you  criticise  a  fine  genius,  the  odds  are  that 
yon  are  out  of  your  reckoning,  and  instead 
of  the  poet,  are  censuring  your  own  carica- 
ture 01  him.    Kmerson. 

If  vou  desire  faith,  then  jron've  faith  enough. 
Browning. 

If  you  desire  to  enjoy  my  light,  you  must  snp-M 
ply  oil  to  my  lamp.    Pr. 

If  you  dinna  see  the  bottom,  don't  wade  (/.<r., 
don't  venture,  if  you  can't  see  your  way).    Sc.  Pr. 

If  yon  dissemble  sometimes  your  knowledge 
of  that  you  are  thought  to  know,  you  shaU 
be  thought,  another  tune,  to  know  that  yon 
know  not.    Bacon. 

If  you  do  anything  for  the  sake  of  the  world, 
it  will  take  srood  care  that  yon  shall  not  do 
it  a  second  time.    Goethe. 

If  you  do  not  err,  you  do  not  attain  to  under- 
standing.   Goethe. 

If  you  do  not  wish  a  man  to  do  a  thiiurt  yon# 
had  better  get  him  to  talk  about  it ;  lor  the 
more  men  talk,  the  more  likely  they  are  to 
do  nothing  else.    Cariyie. 

If  you  don't  do  better  to-di^,  yonll  do  worse 
to-morrow.    Pr, 

If  you  don't  touch  the  rope,  you  won't  ring  the 
bell.    Pr. 

If  you  eat,  eat  a  portion ;  do  not  eat  aU.  Wit 
and  Wisdom  from  West  Africa. 

If  yon  have  a  good  seat,  keep  it    Pr. 

Ujoa  have  a  special  weakness,  do  not  expose  41 

it  by  attempting  to  do  things  which  will 
bring  it  out    Spurgeon. 

If  you  have  built  castles  in  the  air,  your  work 
need  not  be  lost ;  that  is  where  they  should 
be.    Now  put  the  foundations  under  them. 

Thoreau. 

If  you  have  lived  one  day,  you  have  seen  afl. 
Montaigne, 

If  you  have  tears,  prepare  to  shed  them  now. 
Jul.  Cos.,  til.  2. 

If  you  have  time,  don't  wait  for  time.  Beiu 
Franklin. 
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If  yon  know  bow  to  spend  less  than  yon  ret, 
you  have  the  philosopher's  stone.  Ben. 
J^mnJkiiri. 

IT  yon  lie  upon  roses  when  yonn^,  you  will  lie 
upon  thorns  when  old.    Pr. 

If  you  listen  to  David's  harp,  you  shall  bear 
as  many  hearse-like  airs  as  carols.    Bacon. 

If  yon  live  amonsr  men,  the  heart  must  either 
u-eak  or  turn  to  brass.    Ckam/ort. 

$  If  you  make  a  law  against  dancing-masters 
imitatinsr  the  fine  gentleman,  vou  should 
with  as  much  reason  enact,  that  no  fine 
eentlenian  shall  imitate  the  dancing-master. 
Goldsmith, 

If  you  pity  rogues,  you  are  no  great  friend  of 
honest  men.    Pr. 

If  you  pull  one  pig  by  the  tail,  aU  the  rest  will 
s<ineak.    Dut.  Pr. 

If  yon  put  a  chain  around  the  neck  of  a  slave, 
the  other  end  Hastens  iteelf  around  your 
own.    Pr, 

If  yon  raise  one  ghost,  you  will  have  the 
diarchyard  in  monon.  Pr. 
10  If  you  read  the  Bible  with  a  predetermination  to 
pick  out  every  text,  you  approve  of.  on  these 
terms  you  wiU  find  it  entirely  intelligible  and 
wholly  delightful ;  but  if  you  read  it  with  a 
real  purpose  of  tiying  to  understand  it,  and 
obey,  and  so  read  it  all  through  steadily, 
you  will  find  it.  out  and  out,  the  crabbedest 
and  most  difficult  book  you  ever  tried. 
RitsMiM. 

If  yoa  resolve  to  do  right,  yon  will  soon  do 
wisely:  but  resolve  only  to  do  wisely,  and 
yoa  will  never  do  right.    Ruskiu, 

If  yoa  run  after  two  hares,  you  will  cateh 
neither.    Pr, 

If  yoa  say  nothing,  nobody  will  repeat  it. 

If  yoa  seek  warmth  of  affisction  from  a  simUar 
motive  to  that  from  which  cate  and  dogs  and 
slothful  persons  hug  the  fire,  you  are  on  the 
downward  road.     Tkortau. 

IS  If  you  sell  the  cow,  you  sell  her  milk  too.    Pr, 
If  TOO  sit  down  a  mere  philosopher,  you  will 
rise  almost  an  atheist.    Anon. 

If  yoa  tell  me  all  you  see,  youll  tell  what  will 
make  you  feel  shame.    Gael.  Pr. 

If  yoo  throw  all  your  money  into  the  sea,  yet 
coant  it  befure  you  let  it  %q.    Old  saying. 

If  you  trust  before  you  try,  /  You  may  repent 
before  you  die.    Pr. 
Mlf  Ton  want  a  pretence  to  whip  a  dog,  say 
mat  he  ate  the  frying-pan.    Pr. 

If  yon  want  learning,  jron  must  work  for  it. 
/  G.  Holland, 

If  yon  want  to  gain  a  reputetlon  for  eccen- 
tricity and  to  be  universally  dreaded,  blurt 
oat  the  plain  truth  on  all  occasions.    Anon. 

tfjytm  want  to  know  a  man,  make  a  solitary 
journey  with  him.    Pr. 

If  you  want  work  done,  go  to  the  man  who  is 
already  fully  occupied.    Pr. 

tf  If  you  were  as  eager  to  discover  good  as  evil, 
and  had  the  same  delight  in  spreading  the 
report  of  it ;  if  good  examples  were  made 
public  as  the  had  ones  always  are,  do  you 
not  think  that  the  good  would  weigh  down 
the  balance  ?  But  gratitude  speaks  so  low, 
and  indignation  sd  loudly;  that  you  cannot 
Hear  but  the  lasf  I    MarmonieL 


If  you  wish  a  wise  answer,  you  must  put  a 
rational  question.    Goethe. 

If  you  wish  to  astonish  the  whole  world,  tell 
the  simple  truth.    RaheL 

If  yon  would  be  a  smith,  begin  with  blowing 
the  fire.    Pr. 

If  you  would  be  pungent,  be  brief,  for  it  is 
with  words  as  with  sunbeams,  the  more 
they  are  condensed  the  deeper  they  bum. 
Saxe, 

If  you  would  be  well  served,  you  must  serve  M 
yourself.    Pr. 

If  you  would  cease  to  dislike  a  man,  try  to  %^t 
nearer  his  heart.    /.  M.  Barrie. 

If  you  would  create  something,  you  must  be 
something.    G<*ethe. 

If  you  would  ensure  a  peaceful  old  age,  be 
careful  of  the  acte  of  each  day  of  your  youth ; 
for  with  yoath  the  deeds  thereof  are  not  to 
be  left  behind.    Isaac  Disraeli. 

If  yon  would  eschew  pain,  eschew  pleasure. 

The  Cynics, 

If  you  would  have  a  faithful  servant  and  one  86 
you  like,  serve  yourself.    Ben,  Franklin, 

If  you  would  have  it  well  done,  you  must  do  it 
yourself;  you  must  not  leave  it  to  others. 
Pr. 

If  you  would  know  and  not  be  known,  live  in  a 
city.    Colton. 

If  you  would  learn  to  write,  it  is  the  street 
you  must  learn  it  in.    Emerson. 

If  you  would  love  mankind,  you  should  not 
expect  too  much  from  them.    Helvetius. 

If  you  would  make  Fortune  your  friend ;  when  10 
people  say  money  is  to  be  got  here  and 
money  Is  to  be  got  there,  take  no  notice ; 
mind  your  own  business;  stay  where  you 
are  ;^  and  secure  all  you  can  get,  without 
stirring.    Goldsmith. 

If  you  would  rule  the  world  quietly,  you  must 
keep  it  amused.    Anon, 

If  yon  would  slip  into  a  round  hole*  you  must 
make  a  ball  ot  yourself.    Georg^e  EuoL 

If  you  would  succeed,  you  must  not  be  too 
good.    //.  Pr, 

If  you  would  understand  an  author,  you  must 
understand  his  age.    Goethe. 

If  you  would  work  any  man,  know  his  nature  tf 
and  fashions,  and  so  lead  him.    Bacon. 

If  your  mind  and  ite  affections  be  pure,  and 
sincere,  and  moderate,  nothing  snail  have 
the  power  to  enslave  you.    Thomas  A  Kempis. 

If  ]rour  vntt  is  short,  stoop  to  her.    Pr. 

Ignavis  semper  ferise  sunt— To  the  indolent 
every  day  is  a  holiday.    Pr. 

Ignavisshnus  quisque,  et,  ut  res  docuit,  in 
periculo  non  ausurus,  nimlo  verbis  et  lingua 
terox — Every  recreant,  who,  as  experience  has 
proved,  will  fly  in  the  hour  of  d:uiger,  is  the 
most  boastful  in  bis  words  and  language  after- 
wards.    TaciL 

Ignavum  fucos  pecus  a  praesepibus  arcent— SO 
They  (the  bees)  drive  from  their  hives  the  drones, 
a  lazy  pack.     Virj^, 

Ignem  gladio  scrutare  mode — Only  stir  the  fire 
with  a  sword !    Hor. 

Ignem  ne  gladio  fodito— Do  not  stir  the  fire  with 
a  sword.    Pr, 

Ignis  anrum  probat,  miseria  fortes  viros— Fire 
tests  gold  ;  adversity  strong  men.    Sen. 
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Irnlfl  fatouj— A  decemng  light ;  a  "  Will-o'-the- 

wisp. 
IgnU  sacer— "  St.  Anthon/t  fire."    Pli'mjf. 
Ignobile  TulgUf—Tbe  base>born  multitude. 
Ignoramns  —  An  ignorant  person  (//'/.  we  are 

ignorantX 

•   Ignorance  is  a  heary  burden.    Ga^i.  Pr, 

Ignorance  is  a  prolonged  infancy,  only  de- 
prived of  its  charm.     /)e  Boufflen, 

Ignorance  is  bold,  and  knowledge  reserved. 
TkMcydides. 

Ignorance  is  the  curse  of  God,  knowledge  the 
wing  wherewith  we  fly  to  heaven,  a  Httt. 
VI,t  iv.  7. 

Ignorance    is    the    dominion    of   absurdity. 

Fraud*. 

10  Ignorance  is  tiie  mother  of  devotion.   Jtrtmy 
Taylor. 

Ignorance  is  the  nurther  of  impudence.    Pr. 

Ignorance  is  the  night  of  the  mind,  but  a  night 
without  moon  or  star.    Confucitu, 

Ignorance  is  the  primary  source  of  all  misery 
and  vice.    Counn. 

Ignorance  is  preferable  to  error.    Jeff^rtom. 

15  Ignorance  never  settles  a  question.  Dis- 
raeii. 

Ignorance  shuts  its  eyes  and  believes  it  is 
right.    Punch. 

Ignorant  of  guilt,  I  fear  not  shame.    Dryden, 

Ignorantia  Cacti  excusat — Ignorance  of  the  fact 
excases.    L. 

Ignorantia  legis  excusat  neminem— Ignorance 
of  the  law  excuses  nobody.     L. 

lOIfl^oratio   eienchi— Ignoring  of  the  point  at 

issue. 

Ignoratione  rerum  bonarum  et  malarum, 
maxime  hominum  vita  vexatur— Thnmgh 
ignorance^  of  the  distinction  between  good  and 
bad,  the  life  of  men  is  greatly  haraaaed.     Cic. 

Igttorent  popnli,  si  non  in  morte  probaris,  / 
An  sdres  adversa  pati— The  world  would  not 
know,  if  you  did  not  prove  by  your  death,  that 
you  knew  how  to  liear  up  agauist  adverse  cir- 
cumstances.   Lucan^  o/Pompey. 

Ignoscas  aliis  multa,  nil  tibi— You  should  par- 
don many  things  in  others,  nothing  in  yourself. 

AuSOH. 

li^oti  nulla  cupido— There  is  no  desire  for  what 
is  unknown.    Pr. 

S5  Ignotis  errare  locis,  ignota  videre  /  Flumina 
gaudebat,  studio  minuente  laborem— He  de- 
lighted to  wander  over  unknown  regions,  to  visit 
unknown  rivers,  the  interest  lessening  the  fatigue. 
Ovid. 

Ignotum  argent!  pondus  et  aurl— An  untold 
mass  of  silver  and  gold.     /  'irgr, 

Ignotum  per  ignotins  -  -  Tlie  unknown  by  the 
still  more  unknown. 

Ihr  Kinder,  lemet  jetst  genug,  /  Ihr  lernt 
nichts  melu-  in  alien  Zeiten  —  Ye  children, 
learn  enough  M<nu^  nothing  more  will  you  be 
able  to  learn  ere  long.     Pftffel. 

Ihr  sagt  es  sei  nichts  als  Gliick  /  Zu  siegen 
ohne  die  Tacktick  /  Doch  besser  ohne  Tack- 
tick  siegen  /  Als  mit  derselben  unterliegen 
— You  say  it  is  nothing  but  luck  to  gain  a  vic- 
tory without  tactics,  yet  it  is  better  to  conquer 
without  them,  than  therewith  to  be  beaten. 
TyroUst  Pr. 


Ihr  sucht  die  Menschen  so  benenaen,  undM 

Slaubt  am  Namen  sie  su  kennen  /  Wer 
efer  sieht,  gesteht  sich  frei,  /  Bs  ist  das 
Anoaymes  dabei — Ye  seek  to  name  men,  and 
think  that  ye  know  them  by  name ;  be  who  sees 
deeper  will  freely  confess  there  is  something  in 
them  which  there  is  no  name  for.  Gofthe. 
U  a  invents  I'liistoire — He  has  invented  history. 
Mm€.  du  Deffkndf  i^fVoUairt. 

U  a  la  mer  ^  boire— He  has  the  sea  to  drink  up, 
f./.,  has  undertaken  an  impossible  task.  Fr. 
Pr. 

II  a  la  tAte  prte  dn  boaaet— He  b of  apaasiooate 
temper  (///.  has  his  head  near  his  capX    Fr.  Pr. 

II  a  le  diable  au  corpe— The  deuce  (/#<.  the 
devil)  is  in  him.    Fr.  Pr. 

U  a  le  verbe  liaut— He  swinmrt  a  high  tone ;  heS6 
has  a  loud  voice.    Fr.  Pr. 

U  a  le  vin  mauvais— He  is  quarrdsome  over  his 
wrine.    Fr.  Pr, 

II  a  les  yeux  V  fleur  de  t£te— He  has  prominent 
eyes.     Fr.  Pr. 

II  a  mang^  son  pain  blanc  le  premier^He  has 
eaten  the  best  nrst.    Fr.  Pr. 

II  a  phis  que  personue  Tesprlt  que  tout  le 
monde  a — He  has  more  than  any  other  the 
mind  which  every  one  has.    Montesquieu. 

II  a  travailM  pour  le  roi  de  Pmsse— He  has  40 
worked  for  the  King  of  Prussia,  /./.,  laboured 
in  vain.    Fr.  Pr. 

n  a  vu  le  loup — He  hat  seen  the  world.    Fr.  Pr. 

II  aboye  k,  tout  le  monde^He  barks  at  everyw 
body.    Fr.  Pr. 

II  arrive  coomie  Mars  en  Cartoe— He  arrives 
opportunely  (///.  like  March  in  Lent).    Fr,  Pr. 

II  attend,  aue  les  alouettes  loi  tombent  tontes 
rdties — He  expects  larks  to  rain  down  all  ready 
roasted.    Hans  Socks. 

U  bnon  mercato  vnota  la  borsa— Great  bargains  4S 
empty  the  purse.     //.  Pr. 

U  buono  h  buono,  ma  U  uieglio  vince-— Good  is 
good,  but  better  surpasses  iL     Jt.  Pr. 

II  can  battuto  dal  bastone  ha  pam  dell 
ombra— The  do^  that  has  been  beaten  with  a 
stick  is  afraid  of  its  shadow.    //.  Pr. 

II  castigo  puo  differirsi  ma  non  si  togiie— 
Punishment  may  be  tardy,  but  it  is  sure  to  over- 
take the  guilty.    //.  i  r. 

II  condidt  bien  sa  barque  —  He  manages  his 
affairs  well.    Fr.  Pr, 

II  connalt  Tunivers  et  ne  se  comialt  pas— He  80 
knows  everything  and  does  not  know  himself. 
La  Font. 

U  coiite  pen  k,  amasser  beaucoup  de  richeese. 
et  beaucoup  a  en  amasser  peu—It  costs  iiule 
trouble  to  amass  a  great  deal  of  wealth,  but 
great  labour  to  amass  a  little.    Fr.  Pr. 

II  diavolo  tenta  tutti,  ma  I'oadoso  tenia  il 
diavolo~The  devil  tempts  all,  but  the  idle  man 
tempts  the  devil.     //.  Pr. 

II  donne  des  entrailles  V  tous  les  mots— He 

gives   pathos    to    all    his   words.     Joulkrr:^    0/ 
Jii>MSseau. 

II  en  est  d'lm  homme  qtii  aime,  comme  d*im 
moineau,  pris  a  la  glu ;  plus  11  se  d^bat,  plus 
il  s'embarrasse — It  is  with  a  man  in  love,  as 
with  a  sparrow  caught  in  bird-lime ;  the  more  he 
struggles,  the  more  he  is  entangled.    Fr.  Pr. 

II  en  fait  ses  choox  gras— He  feathers  Ms  nest  N 
with  it.     Fr.  Pr. 
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n  est  tM  d  «jouter  anz  inreBtioafl  des  autres 
—It  is  easy  to  add  to  the  inventions  of  others. 

n  eat  ais^  d'aller  a  pied,  qnaad  on  tient  son 
dieral  par  la  bride — It  is  easy  to  go  afoot  when 
'   one  leads  one's  hone  by  Uie  bndle.    Fr.  Pr, 

II  est  aux  anfl^es — He  is  supremely  happy  (///. 

with  the  angdsX 
n  est  aTis  ji  Yieille  vache  qa'elle  ne  f&t  oncqoes 

▼eau — ^The  old  cow  persuades  herself  that  she 

never  was  a  calf.    Fr,  Pr, 

S  n  est  Men  aas4  ji  ceuz  qui  se  portent  bien  de 
dooner  des  avis  anx  malades— It  is  very  easy 
for  those  who  are  well  to  give  advice  to  the  side 
Fr.  Pr, 

n  est  Uen  difficile  de  garder  im  tr<sor  dont 
tons  les  hommes  ont  la  clef— It  is  very  difficult 
to  guard  a  txeasare  of  which  all  men  have  the 
key.    Fr,  Pr, 

II  est  Uen  foo  qui  s'onbUe— He  is  a  great  fool 
who  forgets  him<wlf.    Fr,  Pr. 

II  est  boa  d'toe  fenne  par  temperament  et 
■   fleidble  par  rtf  ezion — It  is  good  to  be  firm  by 

temperament  and  pliable  by  reflexion.     Vauven- 

argmt*, 
n  est  boa  d'Mre  habile,  mais  non  pas  de  le 

paraitre — It  is  good  to  be  clever,  but  not  to 

show  it.    Fr,  Pr. 

10  n  est  conime  I'oiseau  sur  la^  branche— He  is 
unsettled  or  wavering  (///.  like  a  bird  on  a 
branchX  Fr,  Pr, 
n  est  pen  de  distance  de  la  rocfae  Tarpfienne 
an  Capitole — It  is  but  a  short  wav  nom  the 
Tarpeian  rock  to  the  Capitol.    Mitabeau. 

II  est  pins  ais^  d'etre  sage  pour  les  autres  qne 
ponr  soi-m^e — It  is  easier  to  be  wise  for  others 
than  for  ourselves.    La  Roche, 

11  est  phis  hontenz  de  se  dtf  er  de  ses  amis  qne 
d'en  £tre  trontp^ — It  is  more  disgraceful  to  sus* 
pect  our  friends  than  to  be  deceived  by  them. 
La  Roche. 

n  est  sonTent  pltxs  conrt  et  plus  utile  de  cadrer 
anx  autres  qne  de  falre  que  les  antres 
•"adjiistent  a  nons — It  is  often  more  easy  and 
more  convenient  to  conform  to  others  than  to 
make  others  conform  to  us.     La  Bruyfrt, 

Un  est  temps  d'etre  sagre  qnand  on  a  labaibean 
menton — It  is  time  to  be  wi^  when  you  have  a 
beard  on  your  chin.    Fr.  Pr. 

11  est  tout  prfich^  qnl  n'a  cnre  de  bien  fiidre— 
He  is  past  preaching  to  who  does  not  care  to  do 
welL    Fr.Pr. 

II  est  trop  difficile  de  penser  noblement,  ^uand 
CO  ne  pense  qne  ponr  vivre — It  is  too  difficult 
to  think  nobly  when  one  thinks  only  to  get 
a  livelihood.    Rouueau, 

II  fialsolt  de  neoessit<  vertn—He  made  a  virtue 
of  necessity.    Rabelais, 

II  fsUait  nn  calcnlatenr,  ce  fet  nn  dansenr  qnl 
I'obtint— A  financier  was  wanted,  a  dancing- 
master  got  the  post.    Beaumarchais. 

Bin  &nt  attendre  le  boitenx—We  must  wait  for 
the  lame.    Fr.  Pr. 

n  fant  avaler  bien  de  la  (um^  anx  lampes 
aTast  qne  de  devenir  bon  orateiur— A  man 
mnst  swallow  a  great  deal  of  lamp-smoke  before 
he  can  be  a  good  orator.    Fr,  Pr. 

II  fant  avdlr  pltid  des  morts— One  must  have 
pity  on  the  dead.     Victor  Hugo. 

U  iant  avoir  nne  ime— It  is  indiiq>eosab>lc  that 
we  should  have  a  soul.     ToletoL 


U  fant  de  pins  grandes  Tertns  ponr  soutenir 
la  bonne  fortune  que  la  mauvaise — It  requires 
greater  moral  strength  to  bear  good  fortune  than 
bad.    La  Roeh*, 

II  fant  en  affi-ontant  rorare  /  Penser,  vhrre  et  Sft 
moiirir  en  roi — I  must  in  face  of  the  storm  think, 
live,  and  die  as  a  king.    Frtderich  the  Great, 

U  Cant  burler  ayec  les  loims— You  must  howl 
if  you  are  among  wolves.    Fr,  Pr. 

II  faut  laver  son  linee  sale  en  fiMnille*-One's 
filthy  linen  ^ould  be  washed  at  home.  Fr, 
Pr. 

II  Cant  payer  de  sa  vie— One  must  pay  with  his 

life.    Fr.  Pr. 
II  fant  perdre  nn  v^ron  ponr  pteher  nn  satunon 

We  must  lose  a  minnow  to  catch  a  salmon.    Fr, 

Pr, 

U  faut  qn'nne  porte  soit  ourerte  on  ferm^e—  SO 
A  door  must  either  be  open  or  shut.    Bruey*  et 
Pala^rat. 

U  fant  savoir  s'ennnyer— One  must  aocnstom 
one's  self  to  be  bored.    Lady  Bhomfield, 

n  fant  sortir  de  la  vie  ainsi  qne  d'nn  banquet,  / 

Remerdant  son  bote,  et  niisant  son  paqnet 

' — One  must  quit  life  as  one  does  a  banquet, 

thanking  the  host  and  packing  up  one's  be]oi%- 

ings.     Volteure, 

II  fttoco  non  s'estingne  con  fnoco— Fire  is  not 
extinguished  by  fire.    //.  Pr, 

II  fnt  historien  ponr  rester  oratenr— He  turned 
historian  that  he  might  still  play  the  orator. 

II  me  fant  du  nonveau,  n'en  fiit-il  point  anSS 
monde— I  must  have  somethini^  new,  even  were 
there  none  in  the  workl.    La  fontaiue. 

II  meg:lio  i  I'inimico  del  bene— Better  is  an  enemy 
to  well.     It  Pr, 

II  menrt  connn  de  tons  et  ne  se  connait  pas- 
He  dies  kiK>wn  by  all  and  does  not  know  him> 
self,     yaaqueiin  des  Yvetaux. 

n  mondo  i  di  chl  ha  paaienaa— The  world  is  his 
who  has  patience.    //.  Pr. 

U  mondo  h  fatto  a  scale  ;  /  Chi  le  scende,  e  chl 
le  sale — The  world  is  like  a  staircase;  some 
are  going  up  and  some  going  down.    //.  Pr. 

II  mondo  sta  con  tre  cose :  fare,  dlsfiure,  e  dare  10 
ad  intendere— The  world  gets  alon^  with  three 
things  {  doing,  undoing,  and  pretending.    It.  Pr. 

II  monta  snr  utM  grands  chevanx— He  mourned 
his  high  horse.    Fr.  Pr, 

II  nage  entre  denx  eaux— He  keeps  fair  with 
both  parties  (Jit,  swims  between  two  waters^ 
Fr.  Pr, 

II  n'a  ni  bonche  id  ^peron— He  has  ndther  wit 
nor  go  in  him  {lit,  be  has  neither  mouth  nor 
spur>    Fr, 

II  n'a  pas  invent^  la  pondre— He  was  not  the 
inventor  of  gunpowder.    Fr,  Pr. 

U  n'a  pas  Talr.  mais  la  chanson— He  has  not  tf 
the  tune,  but  toe  song.    Fr,  Pr, 

U  n  i4»partient  ou'anx  grands  hommes,  d'avoir 
de  grands  <M&nts — It  is  only  great  men  who 
can  afford  to  have  great  defects.     La  Roche. 

11  n'attache  pas  wt^  chiens  avec  des  saudsses 
—He  does  not  chain  hit  dogs  together  with 
sausages.    Fr.  Pr, 

II  n'avait  pas  pr^cisdment  des  yices,  mais  U 
6tait  roag^  d'nne  vermine  de  petits  ddfatits, 
dont  on  ne  ponvait  I'dpnrer  — He  had  not 
vices  exactly,  but  he  was  the  prey  to  a  swwm 
of  small  faults  of  which  there  wns  no  ridding 
him.    /Vi 
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II  n'est  dlieureaz  que  qui  croit  r6tr»-Only  be 

is  happy  who  thinks  he  is.    Fr.  Pr. 
II  n'Mt  orffueil  que  de  pauvre  enrlchi— There 

is  no  pride  like  thai  of  a  poor  man  who  has 

become  rich.    Fr»  Pr^ 
U  n'est  pas  d'hooune  n^esaaire-^-There  is  no 

man  but  can  be  dispensed  with.    Fr.  Pr, 
II  n'est  pas  ichapp^  qui  tralne  son  lien-He  is 

not  escaped  who  still  drags  his  chains,    fr.  fr. 
S  U  n'est  lien  d'inutile  aux  personnes  de  sens;- 

There  is  nothing  useless  to  people  of  sense.     La 

Fanteun*. 
n  n'est  sauce  que  d'appitit— Hunger  is  the  best 

sauce.    Fr.  Pr. 
II  ne  fait  rien,  et  unit  a  qui  Teut  faire— He  pro- 

duces  nothing,  and  hinders  those  who  would,    /n 

U  ne  faut  jamais  se  moquer  des  mis^ables,  / 
Car  qui  pent  s'assurer  d'etre  toiqoturs  heu^ 
reus?— we  must  never  laugh  at  the  miserable, 
for  who  can  be  sure  of  being  always  happy  ?    La 
FoHtatHt. 
n  ne  laut  pas  nous  facher  des  choses  passees 
—We  should  not  trouble  ourselves  iSc.   fash) 
about  things  tliat  are  past.     Napoleon. 
ion  ne  faut  pas  parler  latin  devantles  Cor- 
deliers—It doesn't  do  to  talk  Latm  before  the 
Grey  Friars.    Fr.  Pr. 
II  ne  Cant  pas  Toler  avant  que  d'avoir  des  alles 
—One  must  not  fly  before  he  develops  wings. 
Fr.  Pr. 
n  ne  faut  point  narler  corde  dans  la  funiUe 
d'un  pendu  — Never  speak  of  a  rope  ui  the 
family  of  one  who  has  been  hanged.    Fr»  Pr, 
II  ne  salt  plus  de  quel  bois  faire  fl^che— He  is 
put  to  hxs  bst  shift  (///.  knows  of  no  wood  to 
make  his  arrowX    Fr.  Pr. 
II  ne  sait  snr  quel  pied  danser— He  knows  not  on 
which  foot  to  dance  (t.«.  he  is  at  his  wit's  end). 
Un  nV  a  de  nonvean  qtie  ce  aui  a  vieUli— There 
is  nothing  new  but  what  has  become  antiquated. 
Fr.  Pr. 
II  n'y  a  de  nonveau  que  ce  aui  est  onbli<— 
There  is  nothing  new  but  what  is  forgotten. 
MdlU.  Bertifu. 
II  n'y  a  de  sots  si  incommodes  one  ceuz  qui 
out  de  I'esprit— There  are  no  fools  so  unsuffer- 
able  as  thow  who  have  wit.    La  Rcckt, 
U  n'7  a  pas  a  dire- There  b  no  use  saying  any 

thing ;  the  thing  is  settled.    Fr.  Pr, 
II  n'y  a  pas  de  cheral  si  bon  qnll  ne  bronche 
pas— 'There  is  no  horse  so  sure-footed  as  never 
to  trip.     Fr.  Pr. 
SO  n  n'y  a  pas  de  gens  pins  affair^  que  ceux  qui 
n'ont  rien  a  (aire— There  are  no  people  so  busy 
as  those  who  have  nothing  to  do.    Fr.  Pr. 
II  n'7  a  pas  de  petit  ennemi— There  is  no  such 

thing  as  an  insignificant  enemy.    Fr.  Pr. 
II  n'y  a  pent<4tre  point  de  T^t^  qtii  ne  soit  Ji 
quelque  esjult  faux  matiire  d'erreur— There 
is,  perhaps,  no  truth  that  is  not  to  some  false 
minds  matter  of  error.     Vawtnargues, 
n  n'y  a  plus  de  Pyr^nies-  There  are  no  longer 
any  Pyrenees.    Louis  A'/K,  on  the  departure  of 
the  Duke  ofAnjoufrom  Pans  for  Spain. 
n  n'y  a  point  an  monde  un  si  p^nible  mMer 
que  cewi  de  se  faire  un  grand  nom.    La  Tie 
s^achive  que  Ton  a  a  peine  ^banche  son 
ouvrage— There  is  not  a  more  laborious  under- 
taking m  the  world  than  that  of  earning  a  great 
name ;  life  comes  to  a  dose  before  one  nas  well 
schemed  out  one's  ooursei    La  Bruyire, 


U  n'y  a  point  de  chemintropkmflr^qvl  mardMtt 
lentement  et  sans  se  press«r,  ii  ny  a  point 
d'avantages  trop  fioigrn^s  a  qui  s  y  pripafe 
par  la  patience — No  road  is  too  long  for  hitt 
who  advances  slowly  and  does  not  huny|  and  no 
attainment  is  beyotiid  his  reach  who  equips  him- 
self with  paU-ience  to  achieve  iL    La  Brmyhr. 


U  n'y  a  point  de  plus  cmeUe  tyrannie  que  cdle 
que  Ton  ejcerce  a  I'ombre  des  lois  et  avec  les 
couleurs  de  la  justice— There  is  no  crueller 
tyranny  than  that  which  is  perpetrated  under 
the  shield  of  Uw  and  in  the  name  of  josuce. 
Montesquieu, 
n  n'y  a  que  la  virit^  qui  blesse— It  is  only  the 

truth  that  offends  (Jit.  wounds^    Fr,  Pr, 
II  n'y  a  que  le  matin  en  toutes  choses— There 

is  only  the  morning  in  all  things.    Fr,  Pr, 
II  n'y  a  que  le  premier  pas  qui  cofite— It  is 

only  the lirst  step  which  costs.    Fr,  Pr, 
U  n'y  a  que  les  bonteux  qui  perdent— It  is  only  SO 

the  bagful  who  lose.    Fr,  Pr, 
II  n'y  a  que  les  morts  qui  ne  reviennent  pas 
—ft   is   only   the   dead   who   do   not   return. 
Barht. 
U  n'y  a  rien  de  si  puissant  qu'une  r^ubUqne 
ou  I'on  obserre  les  lois.  non  pas  par  crainte, 
noo  pas  par  raison,  nuns  par  passion— There 
is  no  commonwealth  so  powerful  as  one  m  whHA 
the  Uws  are  observed  not  from  a  prinaple  ot 
fear  or  reason,  but  passion.    MonUsquieu. 
II  n'y  a  rien  que  la  crainte  et  Fespirance  ne 
persuadent  anz  hommes — There  is  nothing 
that  fear  and  hope  does  not  persuade  men  to  do. 
Vauveuarfues. 
II  paralt  qu'on  n'apprend  pas  a  mourir  en 
tuant  les   autres— It  does  not  appear  that 
people  learn  bow  to  die  by  taking  away  the  lives 
of  others.    CkateauMeuid. 
II  passa  par  la  gloire,  U  passa  par  le  crime,  et  il  Si 
n'est  arriT^  qu'au  malheur— He  passed  through 
glory  and  throush  crime,  and  has  landed  only 
m  misfortune.    Said  qf  Napoleon.  II L 
n  penseroso — ^The  pen»ve  man.    It. 
II  platt  k  tout  le  monde  et  ne  saurait  se  plaire 
—He  pleases  all  the  world  but  cannot  please 
himself    BoiUau^  ^Moliire, 
II  porta  le  denU  de  sa  blanchisseuse— He  wean 
mourning  for  his  laundress,  i.tf.,  his  linen  is  dirty. 
Fr.  Pr. 
II  ilso  iia  buon  sangue— Laughter  makes  good 

bk)od  ;  puts  one  in  good  humour.    //.  Pr, 
Ilrit  bien  quirit  le  dernier— He  laughs  with  10 

reason  who  laughs  the  last. 
II  sabio  muda  consdo,  11  nesdo  no— A  wise  man 

changes  his  mind,  a  fool  never.    Sp.  Pr. 
II  se  fait  entendre,  a  force  de  se  faire  Scooter 
—He  makes  himself  understood  by  compelling 
people  to  listen  to  him.     Villemain. 
11  se  faut  entr'aider ;  c'est  U  loi  de  natare— We 
must  assist  one  another  ;  it  is  the  law  of  Nature. 
Fr,  Pr. 
II  sent  le  fafot— He  is  suspected  of  heresy  {lit, 

he  smells  oTthe  faggot).    Fr, 
11  tacer  non  fix  mai  scritto— Silence  was  never* 

written  down.    It.  Pr. 
n  tempo  i  un  galant  'uomo— Time  is  a  fine  lord 

(or  ladyX    Matarin. 
II  tempo  buono  viene  una  volta  sola— The  good 

time  comes  but  once.    //.  Pr, 
n  tempo  i  una  Uma  sorda— Time  is  a  file  thnt 
I      emits  no  iMMse.    It*  Pr, 
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U  trouTerait  k  toadre  mr  nn  oenf— He  would 
skin  a  flint  (///.  find  something  to  shave  on  an 
eggX     /v.  Pr, 

U  Ta  dn  blanc  au  noir— He  rans  to  extremes 
cat,  from  white  to  blackX    /''r.  Pr, 

II  Taut  mteax  ayoir  affaire  a  Dieu  qu'a  let 

saints — It  is  better  to  deal  with  God  than  with 

Hb  saints.    Pr.  Pr. 
n  ▼ant  miecuc  6tre  fou  avec  tons,  qus  saffe 

tout  seul^Bctter  to  be  mad  with  everybody, 

than  wise  all  alone.    Pr,  Pr. 

i  11  yaut  mieux  6tre  marteau  qn'endnme — It  is 
better  to  be  hammer  than  anviL    Pr.  Pr. 

II  vaut  mieoz  dtre  singe  perfectionn^  qu'on 
Adam  d6g6u4r6 — Better  a  perfect  ape  than  a 
degenerate  man.    Cla^ride. 

U  vant  mieoz  fialre  envie  que  piti6— It  is  better 
to  be  envied  than  pitied.    Pr,  Pr, 

II  Taut  mieux  ticher  d'oublier  ses  malheura 
qne  d'en  parler— It  b  better  to  try  and  forget 
one's  misfortiines  than  to  speak  of  them.  Pr. 
Pr, 

n  vero  pungfa,  a  la  bufi^  nnge— Truth  stings 
and  falsehood  salves  over.    //.  Pr. 

1011  villano  en  su  tierrai  y  el  hidalflro  donde  quiera 
— ^The  down  in  his  own  country,  the  gentleman 
where  he  pleases.    Sf.  Pr, 

n  Tolto  sctoKo,  1  pensieri  atretti— The  counten- 
ance open,  the  thoughts  reserved.     It.  Pr, 

n  ▼  a  anguUle  sous  roche— There  b  a  snake  in 
•   the  grass ;  a  mystery  in  the  affair.    Pr,  Pr. 

II  y  a  bien  des  gens  qu'on  estime,  parte  qn*on 
ne  lea  connalt  point— Many  [>eople  are  esteemed 
merely  because  they  are  not  known.    J*r.  Pr. 

n  ▼  a  dans  la  ialousie  plus  d'amour-propre  que 
d'amour — ^There  b  more  self-love  than  love  in 
jealousy.    La  Roche. 

IS  n  y  a  des  gens  a  qui  la  vertn  sied  presque 
anssi  mai  que  te  yice — ^There  are  some  men 
on  whom  virtue  ^ts  almost  as  awkwardly  as 
vice.    Bouhourt. 

n  7  a  des  gens  atucqnels  il  faut  trois  cent  ans 
pour  commencer  voir  une  absurdity— There 
are  people  who  take  three  hundred  years  before 
they  b^n  to  see  an  absurdity.    Pr,  (?) 

U  V  a  des  gens  d^gofltants  avec  du  m^rite,  et 
aautres  qui  plaisent  avec  des  d^fiauts— There 
are  people  who  di^ust  us  in  spite  of  their  merits, 
and  others  who  please  us  in  spite  of  their  faults. 
La  Roche, 

II  ^  a  des  gens  qui  ress^blent  aux  vande- 
▼illes,  qu'on  ne  chante  qu'un  certain  temps 
— Some  men  are  like  the  ballads  that  are  sung 
only  for  a  certain  time.    Lm  Roche, 

n  y  a  des  reprocbes  qui  louent,  et  des  louanges 
qui  m^diseot — ^There  are  censures  which  are 
commendations,  and  commendations  which  are 
censures.    La  Roche, 

10 II  y  a  des  T&it^s  qui  ne  sont  pas  pour  tons 
les  hommes  et  pour  tons  les  temps — There 
are  truths  which  are  not  for  every  man  and  for 
every  occasion.    Pr.  (?) 

II  y  a  encore  de  quo!  glaner— There  are  still 
other  fields  to  glean  from ;  the  subject  b  not 
eachausted.     Pr,  Pr, 

II  y  a  fagots  et  fiagots— There  b  a  difference 
between  one  faggot  and  another.    Moliire. 

n  y  a  pins  de  quarante  ans  que  je  dis  de  la 
prose  sans  que  j'en  susse  rien— I  have  been 
Mteaking  prose  forty  years  without  knowing  it. 
HoHire, 


II  y  a  plus  fons  acheteun  que  de  fous  vendeurs 

— ^Tbere  are  more  foolbh  buyers  than  foolish 
sellers.    Pr,  Pr, 

II  y  a  quelque  chose  dans  les  malheurs  de  nos  tS 
meilleurs  amis  qui  ne  nous  d^plait  pas — There 
b  something  in  the  misfortiwes  of  our  best  friends 
which  does  not  dbplease  us.    Pr,  Pr, 

II  y  a  souvent  de  rUlusion,  de  la  mode,  du 
caprice  dans  le  jugement  des  hommes— In 
the  judgments  of^  people  there  b  often  little 
more  than  self-deception,  fashion,  and  whim. 
Voltaire, 

II  y  a  une  esp^e  de  honte  d'etre  heureux  k 
la  Tue  de  certaines  mis^res — It  b  a  kind  of 
shame  to  feel  happy  with  certain  miseries  before 
our  eyes.    Fr, 

II  y  en  a  pen  qui  gagnent  a  dtre  approfondis— 
Few  men  rise  in  our  esteem  on  a  closer  scrutiny. 
Pr.  Pr. 

II  y  Ta  de  la  yie— Life  depends  on  it ;  it  b  a  matter 
of  life  or  death. 

Iliacos  intra  muros  ]>eccatur  et  extra— Sin  is  SO 
committed  as  well  within  the  walls  of  Troy  as 
without,  ue.^  both  sides  were  to  blame.    Hor, 

Ilicet  infandum  cuncti  contra  omina  bellum  / 
Contra  Cata  deum,  penrerso  ntunine  i>oscimt 
— Forthwith,  against  the  omens  aiui  against  the 
oracles  of  the  gods,  all  to  a  man,  under  an  adverse 
influence,  clamour  for  unholy  war.     Vit^. 

Ilka  (every)  blade  o'  grass  keps  (catches)  it  aln 
drap  o'  dew.    Sc,  Pr, 

Ilka  dog  has  his  day.    Sc,  Pr, 

Ilk  happing  bird,  wee,  helpless  thing,  /  That, 
in  the  merry  months  of  spring,  /  Delighted 
me  to  hear  thee  sing,  /  What  comes  o'  thee  ?  / 
Where  wilt  thou  cower  thy  chittering 
wing,  an'  close  thy  e'e?  Bum*.  "A  iVinier 
Night." 

III  bairns  are  best  heard  at  hame.    Sc  Pr,        8S 

111  begun,  ill  done.    Dut.  Pr. 

lU  can  he  rule  the  great  that  cannot  reach 
the  small.    Spenser, 

111  comes  upon  war's  back.    Pr, 

Ill-doers  are  ill  thinkers.    Pr. 

in  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey,  /40 
Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay. 
Goldsmith, 

111  forttme  never  crushes  that  man  whom  good 

forttme  deceived  not.    Ben  Jonson. 
Ill  got,  ill  spent.    Pr, 

lU^^otten  wealth  seldom  descends  to  the  third 
generation.    Pr. 

Ill  habits  gather  by  unseen  degrees,  /  As 
brooks  make  rivers,  rivers  run  to  seas. 
Dryden, 

111  hearing  mak's  ill  rehearsing.    Sc.  Pr.  tf 

lU-humour  is  nothing  more  than  an  inward 
feeling  of  otu:  own  want  of  merit,  a  dissatis- 
faction with  ourselves.    Goethe. 

Ill  luck  comes  by  pounds  and  goes  away  by 
ounces.    //.  Pr. 

Ill  news  comes  apace.    Pr. 

Ill  weeds  are  not  hiul  by  frost.  Sp,  and  Port. 
Pr, 

ni  weeds  grow  apace.    Pr.  SO 

lUa  dolet  vere  quae  sine  teste  dolet — She  grieves 
sincerely  who  grieves  when  unseen.     Mart. 

lUa  est  agricolse  messis  iniqua  suo— That  b 
a  harvest  which  ill  repays  its  husbandman. 
Ovid, 
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Ilia  Umm  est  magno  In  reaere  et  in  dlTKUs 
tw^iwU  /  Liberos  bomlnem  educare,  generi 
monnmentam  et  libi— It  is  a  merit  in  a  man 
of  high  birth  and  large  fortune  to  train  up  his 
children  so  as  to  be  a  credit  to  his  family  and 
himselC    P/ani, 

Ilia  placet  teUns  in  qaa  res  panra  beatom  / 
Me  fadt,  et  teanes  luxuriantor  opes— That 
qxx  of  earth  has  special  charms  tor  me,  in 
which  a  limited  income  produces  happiness,  and 
moderate  wealth  abundance.    Atari. 

Ilia  Tictoria  viam  ad  pacem  patefedt— By  that 
victory  he  opened  the  way  to  peace. 

IllKso  lumine  solem— {To  gaze]  on  the  sun  with 
undazzled  eye.  M. 
i  lUam,  quicqiiid  agit,  quoquo  Testigia  flectit,  / 
Componit  fiirtim,  swsequiturque  decor— In 
whatever  she  does,  wherever  she  turns,  grace 
steals  into  her  movements  and  attends  her  steps. 

lUe  cmcem  sceleris  pretitim  tnlit,  bic  diadema 
—That  one  man  has  found  a  cross  the  reward  of 
his  guilt ;  thu  one,  a  diadem,    /tw. 

Ille  igitor  nonqnam  direxit  brachia  contra  / 
Torrentem ;  nee  ciris  erat  qui  libera  posset  / 
Verba  aaimi  proferre,  et  Yitam  impendere 
▼ero— He  never  exerted  his  arms  asainst  the 
torrent,  nor  was  he  a  citizen  who  would  frankly 
utter  the  sentiments  of  his  mind,  and  stake  his 
life  for  the  truth.    Jttu. 

Ille  per  eztentum  fonem  mihi  posse  Tidetur  / 
Ire  poeta,  metun  qui  pectus  tnaniter  angit  / 
Irritat  mulcet  fidsis  terroribus  implet  /  Ut 
mBxuM:  et  modo  me  Thebis,  modo  ponit 
Atnenis — ^That  man  seems  to  me  able  to  do 
an3rthing  (it't,  walk  on  the  tight-iope]|  who,  as 
a  poet,  tortures  my  breast  with  nctioos,  can 
rouse  me.  then  soothe  me,  fill  me  with  unreal 
terrors  like  a  magician,  set  me  down  either  at 
Thebes  or  Athens.    Nor, 

Ille  potens  sol  /  Laetusqne  degit,  cui  licet  in 
diem  /  Diadsse,  Vizi :  eras  vel  atra  /  Nube 
polnm  pater  occapato  /Vel  sole  pnro — 
xhe  man  lives  master  of  himself  and  cneerful, 
who  can  say  day  after  day,  "  I  have  lived ;  to> 
morrow  let  the  Father  above  overspread  the 
sky  either  with  doud  or  with  clear  sunshine." 
Nor. 
10  Ille  sinistrorsum,  hie  dextiorsum,  abit :  unas 
utrique  /  Error,  sed  variis  illudit  partlbus— 
One  wanders  to  the  left,  another  to  the  right ; 
both  are  equally  in  error,  but  are  seduced  by 
different  delusions.    Nor. 

Ille  terranim  mihi  praeter  omnes  /  Angulus 
ridet— That  nook  of  the  world  has  charms  for 
me  before  all  else.    Nor. 

Ille  Tir.  hand  magna  cum  re,  sed  plenus  fidei 
— He  is  a  man,  not  of  large  fortune,  but  full 
of  good  fiidth. 

lUi  inter  sese  mtdta  vi  brachia  toUnnt  / 
In  ntunenim,  versantqne  tenaci  forcipe 
massam  — They  ("the  Cyclops),  keeping  time, 
one  by  one  raise  their  arms  with  mij^hty  force, 
and  turn  the  iron  lump  with  the  bitmg  tongA. 

IIU  robtir  et  aes  triplex  /  Circa  pectus  erat,  qui 
fragilem  tmd  /  Conunisit  pelago  ratem  / 
Primus — ^That  man  had  oak  and  triple  brass 
around  his  breast  who  first  intrusted  his  frail 
bark  to  the  savage  sea.    Nor. 

16Illic  apposito  narrabis  mnlta  Lyaeo— There, 
with  tbe  wine  in  front  of  you,  you  will  tdl 
many  a  story.    Ovid, 


lUad  amidtlae  sanctum  ae  TenorabOe  nomen  / 
Nnnc  tibi  pro  tUI  snb  pedibnsqne  jacet— 
The  sacred  and  venerable  name  of  friendskiip 
is  now  despised  and  trodden  under  foot.    OvuL 

Illudon  on  a  groimd  of  truth  is  the  secret  of 
the  fine  arts.    Joufieri. 

Illustrions  acts  high  raptures  do  inAise,  /  And 
every  conqueror  creates  a  muse.    WalUr. 

Us  chantent,  lis  pajeront— Let  them  sing ;  they 
will  have  the  piper  to  pay.    Ma»arin. 

lis  n'ont  rien  appris,  ni  rien  onbli6— They  have  tO 
learned  nothing  and  forgotten  nothing.     TalUy' 
mttdf  of  the  Bourbon*. 

lis  s'amusaient  tristement,  selon  la  contuma 
de  lenr  pa/s— They  (the  English)  are  heavy- 
laden  in  tnetr  amusements,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  their  country.    Froistart. 

Us  se  ne  servent  de  lapens^qve  poor  antoriaer 
leurs  imostices,  et  emploient  les  paroles  que 
pour  degoiser  leurs  pens^es— Men  use  thought 
only  to  justify^  their  uiyust  acta,  and  employ  q>eech 
only  to  disguise  their  thoughts,     yoltaire. 

is  sent  pass^f  cee  jours  de  fUte— They  are 

gone,  those  festive  days.    Gritry. 

Is  veulent  etre  Ubres  et  ne  savent  pas  k\x% 
justes — They  wish  to  be  free  and  understand 
not  how  to  be  just.    Abbi  Sieyis. 

m  Alter  erstaunt  imd  bereut  man  nicht  mehftf 
— In  old  age  one  is  astonished  and  repents  no 
more.    Gottfu. 

m  Becher  ersanfen  mehr  als  im  Meer— More 

are  drowned  in  the  wine-cup  than  in  the  sea« 
Ger.  Pr. 

m  Gansen,  Guten,  Wahren  resoiut  su  leben 
— To  live  resolutdy  in  the  whole,  the  good,  the 
true.    Gottkg* 

m  Gedriinge  hier  auf  Erden  /  Kann  nicht 
jeder,  was  er  will— In  the  press  of  things  on 
earth  here,  not  every  one  can  do  what  he  would. 
Goethe. 

m  Grabe  ist  Rub !— In  the  grave  is  rest !  Lang' 
haa^eHf  Heine. 

m  Leben  ist  der  Menscb  sehn  Jahre  in  Kriege  10 
und  aelm  in  do*  Irre,  gleich  dem  Ulysses- 
Man,  like  Ulysses,  spends  ten  yeani  in  war  and 
ten  in  wandering.     Fenetbetch, 

m  Leben  ist  nichts  Gegenwait  — In  life  is 
the  present  nothing,  or  there  is  no  present. 
Goetke. 

m  Mangel,  nicht  im  Ueberfluss  /  Keimt  der 
Gennas— Enjoymept  germinates  not  in  abund- 
ance but  in  wanL    Ntrdtr, 

m  Scbmerse  wird  die  nene  Zdt  geboren— In 
pain  is  the  new  time  born.    Chamisso. 

m  Ungltick  halte  aus ;  /  Im  GlQcke  hahe  ein 
— In  bad  forttme  hold  out ;  in  good,  hold  in. 
Ger.  Pr. 

m  Wasser  kannst  du  dein  AntUts  sehn,  /  Imtt 
Wein  des  andem  Hers  ersp&hn — In  water 
thou  canst  see  thine  own  face,  in  wine  thou 
canst  see  into  the  heart  of  another.    Pr. 

maginaxy  evils  sobn  become  real  ones  by  in- 
dinging  onr  reflections  on  tiiem.    Swtfi. 

fflagination  is  always  the  ruling  and  divine 
power,  and  tbe  rest  of  tbe  man  is  only  the 
Instrument  which  it  sounds,  or  tbe  tablet  on 
which  it  writes.    Ruskin. 

Imagination  is  a  mettled  horse  that  wIH  break 
the  rider's  neck  when  a  donkey  would  have 
carried  him  to  the  end  of  his  journey,  slow 
but  sure.    SotOhe;/, 
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Imagination  is  but  a  poor  matter  when  it  has 
to  part  company  with  nndecstanding.  Car- 
lyie. 

Imagine tina   fa   central;    fancy*   superficial. 

Imas^ination  is  Eternity.     Wm,  Blahe» 

Imagination  is  the  eye  of  the  sooL    Jattbtrt. 

5  Imagination  is  the  mightiest  despot.  Auer- 
bach. 

Imagination  is  too  often  accompanied  with  a 
somewhat  irregular  logic.    Disrtuli, 

Imagination  rales  the  world.    NapoUtm, 
Imitation  is  bom  with  us,  but  what  we  ought 

to  imitate  is  not  easily  found.    Cotifu. 
Imitation  is  the  sincerest  flattery.    ColUm, 
10  Imitation  is  suicide.    Emerscn. 

Immediate  are  the  acts  of  God,  more  swift  / 
Than  time  or  motion.    Milton, 

Inuier  etwas  Neues,  selten  etwas  Gutes— 
Always  something  new,  seldom  anything  good. 
Gtr.  Pr. 

Inmier  Neues  spriesaet  /  Bh'  ein  Mensch 
geniesset  /  Mit  Verstana  das  Alte — Not  till  a 
new  thins  sprouts  up  does  a  man  ever  enjoy 
intelligently  that  which  is  old.     RUckert. 

Immer  wird,  nie  ist~  Always  a-being,  never  being. 
SckilUr, 

IS  Immer  an !  Immer  xu !  /  Ohne  Rast  vnd  Ruh  I 
— Ever  onward !  ever  onward  1  without  rest  and 
quiet.    Goethe, 

Immer  an  misstranen  ist  ein  Irrthum  wie 
immer  an  tranen  —  Always  to  distrust  is  an 
error,  as  well  as  always  to  trust.    Goethe. 

Immo  id,  quod  aiont,  auribns  teneo  lupum  / 
Nam  neque  quomodo  a  me  amittam,  invenio : 
Bcque,  ati  retineam  sdo— It  is  true  thev  say 
I  have  caught  a  wolf  by  the  ears ;  for  I  know 
not  either  bow  to  get  rid  of  him  or  keep  him  in 
restraint.     Ter. 

Inunodest  words  admit  of  no  defence,  /  For 
want  of  decency  is  want  of  sense.     Ros- 

COtMtHOHm 

ImoMMitnr  stndiia,  et  amore  senescit  habendi 
— He  is  killing  himself  with  his  efforts,  and  in 
his  greed  of  gain  is  becoming  an  oU  man. 
Her, 

10  Inunortale  odima  et  mmqoam  aanabile  vulnna 
— A  deadly  hatred,  and  a  wound  that  can  never 
be  heaJed.  Jitv.,  an  the  effects  o/religioue  con- 
Umtion  between  Meighbcurs, 

Immortalia  ne  speres  monet  annui^  et  aimum  / 
Qoae  rapit  bora  diem — The  year  m  its  course, 
and  the  hour  that  speeds  the  kindly  day,  ad- 
rooni^es  you  not  to  hope  for  immortsu  (i.^.,  per- 
manent) blessings.    Hor. 

Immortality  will  come  to  such  as  are  fit  for  it ; 
and  he  who  would  be  a  great  soul  in  future 
must  be  a  great  soul  now.    Emerson, 

Imo  pectore — From  the  bottom  of  the  heart. 

Impatience  changeth  smoke  to  flame.     Eras- 

mus. 
10  Impatience  dries  the  blood  sooner  than  age  or 

sorrow.    Chapin. 
Impatience  is  the  principal  cause  of  most 

dt  our  irregularities   and   extniYagances. 

SUme, 
latpatience  waiteth  on  trae  sorrow.    3  Hen^ 

VI.,  iiL  3. 
ImiMKvidwB  rninsB  ferient— The  wreck  of  things 

will  strike  him  unmoved.    Hor, 
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Impera  parendo — Command  by  obeying.    Af, 
Imperat  aut  servit  collecta  pecunia  cnique^OO 

Money  amassed  is  either  our  dave  or  our  tyranL 

Hor. 

Imperfection  ia  in  some  sort  essential  to  all 
that  we  know  of  life.  It  is  the  sign  of  life  in 
a  mortal  body,  that  is,  of  a  state  of  progress 
and  change.    Rnskin. 

Imperfection  means  perfection  hid,  /  Reserved 
in  part  to  grace  the  after-time.    Browninfr. 

Imperfections  cUng  to  a  man,  which,  if  he 
wait  till  he  have  brushed  off  entirely,  he 
will  spin  for  ever  on  his  axis,  advancing 
I     nowhither.    CarlyU. 

Imperia  dura  telle,  quid  virtus  erit  ?— Remove 

severe  restraint,  and  what  will  become  of  virtue? 

Sen. 
Imperious  Caesar,  dead  and  turnd  to  clay,  /SO 

Might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away. 

Ham.f  v.  I. 

Imperinm  et  libertas— Empire  and  liberty.    Cic. 
Imperium  facile  iis  artibus^  retinetur,  quibus 

initio  parttun  est — Power  b  easily  retained  bv 

those  arts  by  which  it  was  at  first  acquireo. 

Sail. 
Imperium  is  imperio — A  government  within  a 

government. 
Impertinent  and  lavish  talking  is  in  itself  a 

very  vicious  habit.     Thomas  <i  Ke$npis. 
Impetrare   oportet,  qtiia   aequiun   postulas—IO 

You  ought  to  obtain  what  you  ask,  as  you  only 

ask  what  is  fair.     Plant. 

Implacabiles  plerumque  Issm  mnlieres  — 
women,  when  offended,  are  generally  implac- 
able. 

Impossible  **  est  ua  mot  que  je  ne  dls  jamais-^ 
"Impossible"  is  a  word  which  I  never  utter. 
Collin  etHartemlUs. 

Impossible  is  the  precept "  Know  thyself."  till  it 
be  translated  into  this  partially  possible  one, 
'*  Know  iiriuiit  thou  canst  work  at."    CarlyU. 

Impossible  I  Ne  me  dites  jamais  ce  bdte  de 
mot — Impossible!  Never  nnme  to  me  that 
blockhead  of  a  word.  Mirabeau^  to  his  secre- 
tary ^  Dumont. 

"  Impossible  **  n'est  pas  fran^ais — "  Impossible**  40 
is  not  French.    Na^leon. 

"  Impossible,"  when  Truth  and  Mercy  and  the 
everlasting  voice  of  Nature  order,  has  no 
place  in  the  brave  man's  dictionary.  Carlyle. 

"  Impossible  1  **  who  talks  to  me  of  impossi- 
bilities?   Chatham. 

Impotentia  excusat  legem — Inability  suspends 
the  action  of  law.     /. . 

Impransus — One  who  has  not  dined,  or  who  can't 
find  a  dinner. 

Imprimatni^-Let  it  be  printed.  00 

Imprimis — First  of  all. 

Imprimis  venerare  Deos — Before  all  things  reve- 
rence the  gods.     rV^y. 

Improbae  /  Crescunt  divitim,  tamen  /  Curtm 
nescio  quid  semper  abest  rei— Riches  increase 
to  an  enormous  extent,  yet  something  is  ever 
wanting  to  our  still  imperfect  fortune.     Hor. 

Improbe  amor,  quid  non  mortalia  pectora 
COgis  ?— Cruel  love  I  what  is  there  to  which 
thou  dost  not  drive  mortal  hearts  ?    f^/fx*. 

Improbe  Neptunimi  acctisat,  qui  nanfi'aginffl  58 
Itenim  facft — He  who  suffers  shipwreck  twice 
I      is  unjust  if  he  throws  the  blame  on  Neptune. 
I     Pub.  Syr. 
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tmprobb  aHena  Tlrtas  semper  fonnidolosA  est 

— To  wicked  men  the  virtue  of  ochem  is  always 
matter  of  dread.    SaiL 

Impromptu— Off-hand ;  without  premeditation. 

ImproTement  is  Nature.    Lei^h  Hunt, 

Imprudent  expression  ia  cooTersation  may  be 
forgotten  and  pass  away ;  but  when  we  take 
the  pen  into  our  hand,  we  must  remember 
that  litcra  tcripia  maneU    Blair^ 

I  Impudence  is  no  virtue,  yet  able  to  beflrgar 
them  alL    Sir  T.  Osbcmt. 

Impunitas  semper  ad  deteriora  invitat— Im- 
punity always  tempts  to  still  worse  crimes. 
Coke. 

In  a  boundless  nnlrerse  /  Is  boundless  better, 
boundless  worse.     Tennyson. 

In  a  calm  sea,  every  man  Is  a  pilot.    Pr. 

In  a  commercial  nation  impostors  are  abroad 
in  all  professions.    Wm,  Biak*. 

10  In  a  fair  gale  every  fool  may  sail,  but  wise 
behavioiu:  in  a  storm  commends  tne  wisdom 
of  the  pilot    Quarlgs, 

In  a  free  coimtry  there  is  much  complaining 
but  little  sufferina: ;  under  a  despotism,  much 
sufferinff  but  little  complaining.  GiUs'  Pro- 
verbs, 

In  a  good  lord  there  must  first  be  a  good 
animal,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  yielding  the 
incomparable  advantage  of  ammal  spirits. 
Etttsrson* 

In  a  great  soul  everything  is  great.    PascaL 

In  a  healthy  state  of  the  organism  all  wounds 
have  a  tendency  to  heaL  Mme.  Swet- 
chine, 

15  In  a  lawsuit  nothing  is  certain  but  the  ex- 
pense.   A,  Butler, 

In  a  leopard  the  spots  are  not  observed.  Her- 
berts ColL 

In  a  lotterv,  where  there  is  (at  the  lowest  com- 
putation) ten  thousand  blanks  to  one  prize. 
It  is  the  most  prudent  choice  not  to  venture. 
Lady  Montagu, 

In  a  man's  letters  his  sotil  lies  naked;  his 
letters  are  only  the  mirror  of  his  breast 
Johnson, 

In  a  matter  of  life  and  death  don't  trust  even 
vour  mother;  she  might  mistake  a  black 
bean  (used  in  voting)  for  a  white  one.  Alci- 
biades. 

BO  In  a  narrow  circle  the  mind  grows  narrow ;  the 
more  a  man  expands,  the  larger  his  aims. 
Schiller, 

In  a  noble  race,  levity  without  virtue  b  seldom 
found.  In  a  mine  of  rubies,  when  shall  we 
find  pieces  of  glass  ?    Hitopadesa, 

In  a  poem  there  should  be  not  only  the  poetry 
of  images,  but  also   the  poetry  of  ideas. 

Joubert.  \ 

In  a  symbol  there  Is  concealment  and  yet 
revelation,  silence   and  speech  acting  to- 

S ether,  some  embodiment  and  revelation  of 
le  infinite,  made  to  blend  itself  with  the 
finite,  to  stand  visible,  and,  as  it  were, 
attainable  there.    Carlyle, 

In  a  thousand  pounds  of  law  there  is  not  an 
ounce  of  love.    Pr. 

06  In  a  valiant  suffering  for  others,  not  in  a  sloth- 
ful making  others  suffer  for  us,  did  nobleness 
ever  lie.    Carlyle, 

In  acta— In  the  very  act 


In  action,  a  great  heart  is  the  chief  qualifica- 
tion ;  in  work,  a  great  head.    Schopenhauer, 

In  Bquali  jure  melior  est  conditio  possidentis— 
Where  the  ri^ht  is  equal,  the  daim  of  the  party 
in  possession  is  the  best    X. 

In  aetemum— For  ever. 

In  aU  battles,  if  yon  await  the  Issue,  each  00 
fi|[hter  has  prospered  according  to  his  ru^it 
His  right  and  his  might,  at  the  close  ofthe 
accoimt  were  the  same.    Carlyle. 

In  all  faiths  there  is  something  true  /  .  .  . 
Something  that  keeps  the  Unseen  in  view^  \ 
,  .  .  And  notes  His  gifts  with  the  worshq> 
due.     Dr,  Walter  Smith. 

In  all  human  action,  those  faculties  will  be 
strong  wliich  are  used.    Emerson, 

In  all  human  narrative,  it  is  the  battle  only, 
and  not  the  victonr,  that  can  be  dwelt  on 
with  advantage.    Carlyle, 

In  all  literary  history  there  is  no  such  fisfure 
as  Dante,  no  such  hom(^:eneousness  of  life 
and  works,  such  loyal^  to  ideas,  such 
sublime  irrecognition  of  the  unessentiaL 
Lowell, 

In  all  matters  prefer  the  less  evil  to   thetft 
greater,  and  solace  yourself  under  any  ill 
with  the  reflection  that  it  might  be  worse. 
Spurgeon, 

In  all  provinces  there  are  artists  and  artisans ; 
men  wlio  labour  mechanically  in  a  depart* 
ment,  without  eye  for  the  whole,  not  feeling 
that  there  is  a  whole ;  and  men  who  inform 
and  ennoble  the  humblest  department  with 
an  idea  of  the  whole,  and  habitually  know 
that  only  in  the  whole  is  the  partial  to  be 
truly  discerned.    Carlyle, 

In  all  science  error  precedes  the  truth,  and  it 

is  better  it  should  go  first  than  last    Horace 

iralpole. 
In  all  situations  (out  of  Tophet)  there  is  a  duty, 

and  our  highest  blessedness  lies  in  doing  it 

Carlyle, 
In  all  straits  the  good  behave  themselves  with 

meekness  and  patience.     Thomas  A  Kempis, 

In  all  things  that  live  there  are  certain  Imegu-M 
larities  and  deficiencies,  which  are  not  only 
signs  of  life,  but  sources  of  beauty.    Xuskin, 

In  aU  things,  to  serve  from  the  lowest  station 
upwards  is  necessary.    Goethe, 

In  all  times  it  is  only  individuals  that  have 
advanced  science,  not  the  age.    Goethe, 

In  all  true  work,  were  it  but  true  hand-labour, 
there  is  something  of  divinmess.    Carlyle. 

In  all  vital  action  the  manifest  puraose  and 
effort  of  Nature  is,  that  we  should  be  uncon- 
scious of  it  .  .  .  Nature  so  meant  It  with 
us ;  it  is  so  we  are  made.    Carlyle. 

In  allem  andem  lass  dlch  lenken  /  Nur  nidit  40 
im  Ftihlen  und  im  Denken— In  everything  ebe 
let  thyself  be  led,  only  not  in  feeling  and  in 
thinking,    v.  Sallet, 

In  alms  regard  thy  means  and  others'  merit  / 
Think  Heaven  a  better  bargain  than  to 
g[ive  /  Only  thy  single  market-money  for  it 
George  Herbert. 

In  ambiguo— In  doubt. 

In  America  you  can  get  tea,  and  coffiee.  and 
meat  every  day.  But  the  only  true  America 
is  that  country  where  you  are  at  liberty  to 
pursue  such  a  mode  m  life  as  may  enable 
yon  to  do  without  these.    Thoreem» 
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In  an  aristocratical  institutioo  like  England, 
not  trial  by  jury,  but  the  dinner  is  the  capital 
institntion.  It  is  the  mode  of  doing  honour 
to  a  stranger  to  inrite  him  to  eat,  and  has 
been  for  many  a  hnndred  years.    Emtrwn^ 

In  *«»««wa  Yili — On  a  subject  of  little  worth. 

In  aninilo  Dei  figuram^  ne  ^estato— Wear  not 
the  image  of  the  Deity  in  a  nng,  i.r.,  do  not  use 
the  name  of  God  on  frivolous  occasions,  or  in 
vain.    Pr, 

In  any  contrcnrersr,  the  instant  we  feel  angry 

we  have  already  ceased  striving  for  truth 

and  begun  striving  for  ourselves.    Goethe, 
i  In  aqna  scribis — You  are  writing  on  water.    Pr, 
In  arena  aedificas  —  You  are  building  on  sand,  j 

Pr.  ' 

In  arguing,  be  calm ;  for  fierceness  makes  / 

Error  a  umlt,  and  truth  discourtesy.    Ge<frge 

Herbert, 
la  argnmmt  with  men,  a  woman  ever  /  Goes 

by  the  worse,   whatever    be    her    cause. 

Milton. 
In  art  and  in  deeds,  only  that  is  properlv 

achieved  which,  like  Minerva,  springs  fnll- 

prown  and  armed  from  the  head   of  the 

inventor.    Goethe, 

liln  art,  to  express  the  infinite  one  should  sug- 
gest infinitely  more  than  is  expressed. 
G<fetke. 

In  articolo  mortis— At  the  point  of  death. 

In  andaces  non  est  audada  tnta—Daring  is 
not  safe  against  daring  men.    OvitL. 

In  beatp  omnia  beata— With  the  fortunate  every* 
thing  is  fortunate.    Hor, 

In  bocca  cbinsa  non  c'  entran  mosche — Flies 
can't  enter  into  a  mouth  that  is  shut.  //.  Pr. 
ISIn  books  Bes  the  soul  of  the  whole  past  time ; 
the  articnlate  audible  voice  of  the  past,  when 
the  body  and  material  substance  of  it  has 
altogether  vanished  like  a  dream.    CarfyU. 

In  breathii^  there  are  two  kinds  of  blessings 
(pModen) :  inhaling  the  air  and  exhaling  {iit. 
dischaigiog)  it ;  the  former  is  oppressive,  the 
latter  refii^hing-,  so  strangely  is  life  mingled. 
Thank  God  when  He  lays  a  Burden  on  thee, 
and  thank  Him  when  He  takes  it  off    Goethe. 

In  bnnten  Bildem  wenig  Klarheit,  /  Viel  Irr- 
tnm  imd  ein  Funkchea  Wahrtieit,  /  So  wird 
der  beste  Trank  gebrant,  /  Der  alle  Welt  er- 
muckt  nnd  aufexbaut— With  little  clearness 
^gbt)  in  motley  metaphors,  much  falsehood  and 
a  spark  of  trutl^  is  the  genuine  draught  prepared 
with  which  evcoy  one  is  refreshed  and  edified. 
Coetke, 

In  buying  horses  and  taking  a  wife,  shut 
yonr  eyes  and  commend  yourself  to  God. 
It.  Pr. 

In  cadncum  parietem  indinare— To  lean  against 
a  Cailling  waiL    Pr. 

to  In  calamitoso  risus  etiam  ixyuria  est — Even  to 
smile  at  the  unfortunate  \s  to  do  them  an  injury. 
Pub.  Sjtr. 

In  captte — In  chief. 

In  casn  extremse  necessitatis  omnia  sunt  com- 
mnnla — In  a  case  of  extreme  emergency  all 
things  are  common.    L, 

In  Catholic  countries  religion  and  liberty  exF> 
chide  each  other;  In  Protestant  ones  they 
accept  each  other.    Amiel. 

In  canda  venennm— Poison  lurks  in  the  tail ;  or, 
there  is  a  sting  in  the  tail.    Pr» 


In  causa  Cadli,  cuivis  licet  tawt  diserto— In  an  tt 
easy  matter  any  man  may  be  eloquent.     Ovid, 

In  character,  in  manner,  in  style,  in  all  things 
the  supreme  excellence  is  simplicity.  Loh£' 
feUow. 

In  cheerful  souls  there  b  no  evil ;  wit  shows  a 
disturbance  of  tile  equipoise.    Noi'alis. 

In  childhood  be  modest,  in  youth  temperate, 
in  manhood  just,  and  In  old  age  prudent. 
iiocraiee. 

In  choosing  friends,  we  should  choose  those 
whose  qusdities  are  innate,  and  their  virtues 
virtues  of  the  temperament.    Amiel. 

In  Christ  the  infinite  itself  has  come  down  to  80 
the  level  of  the  finite,  and  the  finite  has  been 
raised  to  the  level  of  the  infinite,  and  in  His 
single  person  the  spirit  of  the  universe  stands 
revealed.    Ed. 

In  civil  broils  the  worst  of  men  may  rise  to 
honour.    Plutarch. 

In  clothes,  chesn  handsomeness  doth  bear  the 
belL    George  Herbert. 

In  clothes  clean  and  fresh  there  is  a  kind  of 

youtih  with  which  age  should  surround  itselt 

Jouberi, 
In  coelo  nunqnam  spectatum  impune  cometam 

— A  comet  is  never  seen  in  the  sky  without 

indicating  disaster.    Claud, 

In  coelo  quies — ^There  is  rest  in  heaven.  SI 

In  coelnm  jacularis-^You  are  aiming  at  the 
heavens ;  your  anger  b  bootless. 

In  commendam— In  triist  or  recommendation. 

In  common  things  the  law  of  sacrifice  takes 
the  form  of  positive  duty.    Fronde. 

In  communism,  inequality  springs  from  plac- 
ing mediocrity  on  a  level  witn  excellence. 
Proudhon, 

In  composing  a  book,  the  last  thing  that  one  10 
learns  is  to  know  wnat  to  pat  first.    Peucal. 

In  constitutional  states,  liberty  is  a  compensa- 
tion for  heaviness  of  taxation ;  in  despotic 
ones,  lightness  of  taxation  is  a  compensation 
for  liberty.    Montesquieu. 

In  contemplation,  if  a  man  begin  with  cer- 
tainties, ne  shall  end  in  doubts ;  but  if  he  will 
be  content  to  b^rin  with  doubts,  he  shall 
end  in  certainties.    Bacon. 

In  conversatioii,  boldness  noW  bears  sway. 
Gforge  Herbert, 

In  conversation,  humour  is  more  than  wit,  easi- 
ness more  than  knowledge.  Sir  Wm,  Temple, 

In  courtesy  rather  pay  a  penny  too  much  than  ift 

tooUttle.    Pr. 
In  cnicifixo  gloria  mea— I  glory  in  the  Crucified. 
In  cumulo—  In  a  heap. 
In  curia— In  the  court. 

In  cute  curandaplus  se^uo  operata  juventus — 
Youth  unduly  Busy  wiih  pampering  the  outer 
man.    Hor. 

In  days  of  yore  nothing  was  holy  but  the  80 
beautifrd.    Schiller. 

In  deep  waters  men  find  great  pearls.    Pr, 

In  deinem  Glauben  ist  dein  Hlmmel,  /  In 
deinem  Herzen  ist  dein  Gliick~In  thy  faith  is 
thy  heaven,  in  thy  heart  thy  happiness.    Amdt. 

In  deinem  Nichts  hoff"  ich  das  All  zu  finden— 
In  thy  nothing  hope  I  to  find  the  alL    Goe:he. 

In  delay  /  We  waste  our  lights  in  vain,  Ilk* 
lamps  by  day.    Rom.  andjuL^  u  4. 

In  Deo  spero— In  God  I  hope.    M»  M 
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In  der  jetsi^n  Zeit  toll  Niemand  schweigreii 
Oder  nachsttben ;  man  muss  reden  und  sich 
riihren,  nicht  um  su  iiberwinden,  sondem 
sich  auf  seinem  Posten  su  erhaltea ;  ob  bei 
der  Mojoritat  oder  Minoritat,  ist  gran'  grleich- 
g^tiff — ^At  the  present  time  no  one  should  yield 
or  keep  silence ;  every  one  must  speak  and  bestir 
himself  not  in  order  to  ^n  the  upper  hand, 
but  to  Keep  his  own  position — whether  with  the 
majority  or  the  minority  is  quite  indifferent. 
GaeiJu. 

In  der  Kunst  ist  das  Beste  grut  grenugr— In  art 
the  best  is  good  enough.     Gottht. 

In  der  Noth  allein  /  Bewahret  sich  der  Adel 
grosser  Seele  —  In  difficulty  alone  does  the 
nobility  of  great  souls  prove  itself.    ScAi/lcr. 

In  dictione — In  the  expression,  or  the  form. 

6  In  die  Holle  kommt  man  mit  grdsserer  Mnhe, 
als  in  den  Himmei — It's  harder  work  getting 
to  hell  than  heaven.    Ger.  Pr, 

In  diem— To  some  fixtore  day. 

In  diem  vlyere — ^To  live  from  hand  to  mouth. 

In  dim  eclipse  disastrous  twilight  sheds  /  On 

half  the  nations,  and  with  tear  of  change 

perplexes  monarchs.    Milton, 
In  diving  to  the  bottom  of  pleasures  we  being 

np  more  gravel  than  pearls.    BalMoc. 
10  In  doubtful  matters  courage  may  do  mnch ;  hi 

desperate,  patience.    Pr, 
In  dnbils — In  matters  of  doubt. 

In  dubiis  benigniora  semper  sunt  praeferenda 
—In  cases  of  doubt  we  should  always  lean  to 
the  side  of  mercy.    L, 

In  dulci  jnbllo— Now  nng  and  be  joyful.  Petrr 
o/Dntdtn. 

In  duty  prompt,  at  every  call,  /  He  watch'd, 
and  wept,  and  felt,  and  prayed  for  alL  Caid' 
tmitk, 

16  In  dyeing  the  spUitual  nature  there  are  two 
processes— first,  the  cleansing  and  wrhiging 
out,  which  is  the  baptism  with  water;  and 
then  the  Infiishig  or  the  blue  and  scarlet 
colours,  gentleness  and  justice,  which  is  the 
baptism  with  fire.    Ruskin. 

In  eadem  re  ntilitas  et  tnrpitudo  esse  non 
potest — In  the  same  thing  usefulness  and  base- 
ness  cannot  coexist.    Cic. 

In  eating,  after  nature  is  once  satisfied,  evevy 
additional  morsel  brings  stupidity  and  dis- 
tempers with  it.    Goldsmith. 

In  ebuma  vajpna  plnmbeus  gladins— A  leaden 
sword  in  an  ivory  sneath.  DhgtMts^  of  an  empty 
fop. 

In  eloquence,  the  great  triumphs  of  the  art 
are  when  the  orator  is  lifted  above  him- 
self; when  consciously  he  makes  himself 
the  mere  tongue  of  the  occasion  and  the 
hour,  and  says  what  cannot  but  be  said. 
EtH€rsoti, 
80  In  equilibrio — In  equilibrium. 

In  esse — In  actual  being. 

In  every  age  and  clime  we  see  /  Two  of  a 
trade  can  never  agree.    Gay. 

In  every  battle  the  eye  is  first  conquered. 
Tac. 

In  every  beginning  think  of  the  end.    Pr. 
85  In  every  bone  there  is  marrow,  and  within 
every  jacket  there  is  a  man.    Saadi. 

In  every  change  there  will  be  many  that  suffer 
real  or  imaginary  grievances,  and  therefore 
many  will  oe  dissatisfied.    Johnson* 


In  every  child  thefar  lies  a  wonderfhl  deep. 
Schumann, 

In  every  country  the  snn  rises  in  the  momiBg. 
Pr. 

In  every  creed  there  are  two  elements— the 
Divine  substance  and  the  human  fbcm. 
The  form  must  change  with  the  changing 
thoughts  of  men ;  and  even  the  subetaace 
may  come  to  shine  with  clearer  light,  and  to 
reveal  unexpected  glories,  as  God  and  man 
come  nearer  together.    R.  W.  Dale. 

In  every  department  of  life  we  thank  God  that  SO 
we  are  not  like  our  fathers.    FrwuU. 

In  every  department  one  must  begin  as  a 
child ;  throw  a  passionate  interest  over  the 
subject ;  take  pleasure  in  the  shell  till  one 
has  the  happiness  to  arrive  at  the  kemeL 
Goethe. 

In  every  epoch  of  the  world,  the  great  event, 
parent  of  all  others,  is  it  not  the  arrival  oi 
a  thinker  in  the  world  ?    Carlyle. 

In  every  fault  there  is  folly.    Pr. 

In  every  great  epoch  there  b  some  one  ideA 
at  work  which  Is  more  powerful  than  any 
other,  and  which  shapes  the  events  of  tfaie 
time  and  determines  their  ultimate  issues. 
Buckle. 

In  every  heart  are  sown  the  sparks  that  kindle  St 
fiery  war ;  occasion  needs  but  fan  them,  and 
they  blase.    Cowper, 

In  every  landscape  the  point  of  astonishment 
is  the  meeting  of  the  sky  and  tiie  earth,  and 
that  is  seen  from  the  first  hillock  as  w^  as 
from  the  top  of  the  Alleghanies.    Emerson. 

In  every  life  there  is  an  upward  and  a  down- 
ward tendency  {Triei^itut  is  to  be  praised 
who  remains  steadfitft  in  the  meui  between. 
ROckert. 

In  every  man  there  is  a  certain  feeling  that  he 
has  been  what  he  is  from  all  etemi^,  and 
by  no  means  became  snch  in  time.   SduUing. 

In  every  parting  there  Is  an  image  of  deatlv 
George  Eliot. 

In  every  phenomenon  the  beginning  remains  10 
alwajTS  the  most  notable  moment.    Carlyle. 

In  every  rank,  or  great  or  small,  /  *T1s  Indnstry 
supports  us  alL    Grt^. 

In  every  ship  there  must  be  a  seeing  pflot,  not 
a  mere  hearing  one.    Carlyle. 

In  every  the  wisest  soul  lies  a  whole  worid 
of  internal  madness,  an  authentic  demon- 
empire:  out  of  which,  indeed,  his  world 
of  wisdom  has  been  creatively  built  to- 
gether, and  now  rests  there,  as  on  its  dark 
foundation  does  a  habitable  flowery  earth- 
rind.    Carlyle. 

In  every  village  there  will  arise  a  miscreant 
to  establish  the  most  grinding  tyranny  b/ 
calling  himself  the  people.    Sir  R.  Peel. 

In  exalting  the  faculties  of  the  soul  we  annilu-  tf 
late,  in  a  great  degree,  the  delusion  of  the 
senses.    Aimi-Martin. 

In  extenso — In  full. 

In  extremis — At  the  point  of  death. 

In  failing  circumstances  no  man  can  be  reKed 

on  to  keep  his  integrity.    Emerson. 
In  Faith  and  Hope  the  world  will  disagree,  / 

But  all  mankind's  concern  Is  Charity.    Pope. 
In  faith  everything  depends  on  "  that**  you  be-  M 

lleve ;  in  knowledge  evervthing  depends  on 

"  what  **  you  know,  as  wefl  as  how  much  and 

how  well.    Goethe, 
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IN  MATTERS 


In  fashionable  drdea  reneral  satire,  which 
attacks  the  fault  rather  than  the  person, 
is  nnwekooie;  while  that  wliich  attacks 
the  person  and  spares  the  fanlt  is  always 
acceptable.    Jean  PomL 

In  fermm  pro  Itbertate  mebant— They  rushed 
open  the  sword  in  defence  of  their  liberty.     J/. 

In  flagranti  delicto— In  the  act. 

In  flammam  flanunas,  in  mare  Ihndis  aqtias — 
You  add  fire  to  fire,  and  water  to  the  sea. 

^  la  for  a  penny,  In  for  a  ponnd.    Pr. 

In  forma  panperis— A$  a  pauper  or  poor  man. 

In  foro  consdentisB — Before  the  tribunal  of  con< 
science. 

In  frosty  weather  a  nail  is  worth  a  horse.  .S>.  Pr, 

In  forias  ignemqne  mnnt ;  amor  omnibus  idem 
—They  rush  into  the  flames  of  passion ;  love  is 
the  same  in  all.     Virg. 
Win  fhtnro— In  future ;  at  a  future  time. 

In  general,  indulgence  for  those  we  know  is 
rarer  Uian  pity  for  those  we  know  not. 
Rivarcl. 

In  general,  pride  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  great 
mistakes,     Ruskin. 

In  generalibus  latet  dolus — In  general  assertions 
aooie  deception  lurkfi. 

In  giants  we  must  kill  pride  and  arrogance ; 
but  our  greatest  foes,  and  whom  we  must 
chiefly  combat,  are  within.    Cervantes. 

liln  Gluck  Vorsichtigkeit,  hi  Ungliick  Geduld 
— In  good  fortune,  prudence ;  in  bad,  patience. 
Ger.  Pr. 

In  good  bearfaig  beginneth  worship.  HazHUs 
CM. 

In  good  yean,  com  is  hay ;  in  ill  years,  straw 
is  com.    HoMiUfMCoiL 

In  granting  and  in  refu^g,  in  joy  and  in 
sorrow,  in  liking  and  in  disliking,  good  men, 
becanse  of  their  own  likeness,  show  mercy 
unto  an  things  which  hare  life.    Hiic^eta. 

In  great  states,  children  are  always  trying^  to 
remain  children,  and  the  parents  wantmg 
to  make  men  and  women  of  them.  In  Tile 
states,  the  children  are  always  wanting  to 
be  men  and  women,  and  the  parents  to  keep 
them  diildren.    Rtukitu 

11  In  health,  to  be  stirring  shall  profit  thee  best ;  / 
In  sidmess,  hate  trouble*  seek  quiet  and 
rest.     Thomas  Tusser. 

In  hfOaven  ambition  cannot  dwdl,  /  Nor  avarice 
in  the  yanlts  ^  helL    Southey. 

In  heaven  the  angels  are  advancing  continu- 
ally to  the  spring-time  of  their  youth,  so 
that  the  oldest  angel  appears  the  youngest. 
SwenUnharjf, 

in  Heaven's  sight  the  mere  wish  to  pray  Is 
prayer.    (?) 

In  her  ejres  that  never  weep,  lightnings  are 
laid  a^ep.    A,  dfary  F.  Ro^tHwu, 

ttia  her  first  passion,  woman  loves  her  lover,  / 

In  all  the  others,  all  she  loves  is  love.  Bynm. 

In  high  life  every  one  is  polished  and  courteous. 

but  no  one  has  the  courage  to  be  hearty  and 

tme.    Coetht. 

la  Him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being. 

St.  Paul, 
la  hoc  dgno  apes  mea— In  this  ngn  is  my  hope. 

b  hoc  signo  vinces— By  this  sign  (the  cross)  thou 
thait  cooqosr.    Mi 


In  hoc  statu— In  this  state  or  condition.  80 

In  hope  to  merit  heaven  by  making  earth  a 
hcU.    Byron, 

In  idleness  alone  is  there  perpetual  despair. 
CariyU. 

In  illo  viro,  tantum  robur  corporis  et  animi  fhit, 
ut  quocunciue  loco  natus  esset,  fortunam  sibi 
facturus  videretur — In  that  man  there  was  such 
oaken  strength  of  body  and  mind,  that  whatever 
his  rank  bypirth  might  have  been,  he  gave  pro- 
mise of  attaining  the  highest  place  in  the  lists  of 
fortune.    Lioy^  o/Cato  the  elder. 

In  intercourse  with  people  of  superior  station, 
all  that  is  required  »  not  to  be  perfectly 
natural,  but  always  to  keep  within  the  line 
of  a  certain  conventional  propriety.    Goethe. 

In  jedem  Menschen  ist  etwas  von  alien  Men-  83 
schen-'In  every  man  there  is  something  of  all 
men.    Licktenbetz- 

n  judicando  criminosa  est  celeritas — In  pro> 
Doundng  judgment,  haste  is  criminaL    L, 

n  just  and  equal  measure  all  is  weighed:  / 
Cme  scale  contains  the  sum  of  human  weal,  / 
And  one,  the  good  man's  heart.    Shelley, 

n  King  Cambyses'  vein,    z  Hen.  IV.^  ii.  4. 

n  lapidary  inscriptions  a  man  is  not  upon 
oatn.    Johnson, 

n  learning  anything,  its  first  principles  alone  10 
should  be  taught  by  constraint.    Goethe. 

n  letters,  if  anywhere,  we  look  for  the  man, 
not  for  the  author.    Blair. 

n  life  a  friend  may  be  often  found  and  lost : 
but  an  old  friend  never  can  be  found,  and 
Nature  has  provided  that  he  cannot  easily 
be  lost.    Johnson. 

n  life,  as  In  art,  the  beautiful  moves  in  curves. 
Bulwer  Lytton, 

n  life  every  situation  may  bring  its  own  pecu*i 
liar  pleasures.    Goldsmith, 

n  life  there  b  no  present.    Byron,  46 

n  limine — ^At  the  threshold  or  outset 

n  literature  to-day  there  are  plenty  good 
masons,  but  few  good  architects.    Jonbert. 

n  loco  parentis— In  the  place  of  a  parent, 
n  long-drawn  svstole  and  long-drawn  diastole 
must  the  period  fA.  faith  alternate  with  the 
period  of  denial ;  must  the  vernal  growth, 
the  summer  luxuriance  of  all  opinionSf  spiri- 
tual representations  and  creations,  be  fol- 
lowed by  and  again  follow  the  autiunnal 
decay,  the  winter  dissolution.    Carlyle, 

In  love  all  is  risk.    Goethe,  50 

In  love  we  are  all  fools  alike.    Gay. 

In  love  we  never  think  of  moral  qualities,  and 
scarcely  of  intellectual  ones.  Temperament 
and  maimer  alone,  with  beauty,  excite  love. 
Hazlitt. 

In  loving  thou  dost  well,  in  passion  not,  / 
Wherein  true  love  consists  not.    Milton. 

In  magnis  et  voluisse  sat  est — In  great  thing<i 
it  is  enough  even  to  have  willed.    Propertius. 

In  maiden  meditation,  fancy-lree.    Mid,  N.'sK 
Dreamt  ii.  x. 

In  manners  tranquillity  is  the  supreme  power 

Mtue.  de  Maintenon, 
In  marriage,  as  in  other  things,  contentment 

excels  wealth.    MoHhne, 
In  matters  of  conscience,  first  thoughts  are 

best ;  in  matters  of  prudence,  last  thoughts 

are  best    Robert  Hoik 
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In  mediaeral  art,  thougrht  is  the  first  thing, 
execution  the  second ;  in  modern  art,  execn- 
tion  is  the  first  thing:  and  thought  tlie  second. 
Kuskin. 

In  medisBval  art,  truth  is  first,  beautr  second ; 
in  modem  art,  beauty  is  first,  truth  second. 
Ruskitu 

In  mediae  res — Into  the  miditt  of  a  thing  at  onoe. 

In  medio  tntissimus  ibis — You  will  go  safest  in 
the  middle  or  in  a  middle  course.     Ohid. 
h  In  medio  virtus— Virtue  lies  in  the  mean.    Pr, 

In  metnem  Revier  /  Sind  Gelehrten  ^wesen  / 
Ausser  ihrem  Brevier  /  Konnten  sie  kelnes 
lesen — In  my  domain  there  have  be«n  learned 
men,  but  outside  their  breviary  they  could 
read  nothing.    Goethe. 

In  meinem  Staate  kann  jeder  nach  seiner 
Fa^on  selig  werden— In  my  dominions  txvry 
one  may  bebappy  in  his  own  fashion.  Frederick 
the  Great, 

In  melle  sunt  sitse  lingua  vestrae  atque  ora- 
tiones,  /  Corda  fcUe  sunt  lita  atque  aceto^ 
Your  tongues  and  your  words  are  steeped  in 
honey,  but  your  hearts  in  gall  and  vmegar. 
PUui, 

In  memoriam— To  the  memory  of. 
10 In  men  we  various  ruling  passions  find;  /  In 
women,  two  almost  divide  the  mind  j/Those, 
oidy  fix'd,  tiiey  first  or  last  obey,  /  The  love 
of  pleasure  and  the  love  of  sway.    Po^. 

In  mercatura  factenda  mult«  faUaciae  et  quasi 

SraestigisB  exercentnr  —  In  commerce  many 
eceptions,  not  to  say  juggleries,  are  prac* 
tised. 

In  misfortune,  in  error,  and  when  the  time 
appointed  for  certain  affairs  is  about  to 
elapse,  a  servant  who  hath  his  master's 
welfare  at  heart  ought  to  speak  unasked. 
Hitopadeuu 

In  moderating,  not  in  satisfying  desires,  lies 
peace.    Bp.  Heher. 

In  modem  England  the  ordinary  habits  of  life 
and  modes  of  education  produce  great  plain- 
ness of  mind  in  middle-aged  women.  Rnskiu. 
IS  In  morals,  as  in  art,  saying  is  nothing,  doing 
is  all.    Kenan, 

In  morals  good-will  is  everjrthing,  but  in  art 
it  is  ability.    Schopenhauer. 

In  morals,  what  begins  in  fear  usually  ends 
in  wickedness;  in  religion,  what  begins  in 
fear  usually  ends  in  fanaticism.  Mn.  Jame- 
son. 

In  much  com  is  some  cockle.    Pr. 

In  much  wisdom  is  much  grief,  and  he  that 
increaseth  knowledge  increaseth  sorrow. 
BibU. 

80  In  my  Father's  house  are  many  mansions. 
Jestu. 

In  my  virtue  {Tngend)  I  wrap  myself  and  sleep. 
Piaten. 

In  Nature  there's  no  blemish  but  the  mind ;  / 
None  can  be  called  deformed  but  the  imkind. 
Tweifth  Nighty  iii.  4. 

In    Nature  things   move  violently  to  their 

1>laces,  and  calmly  in  their  place :  so  virtue 
n  ambition  is  violent,  in  authority  settled 
and  calm.    Bacon. 

In  Nature  we  never  see  anything  isolated, 
but  everything  in  connection  with  some- 
thing else  which  is  before  it,  beside  it,  under 
it,  and  over  it.    Go$the. 


In  necessariis   unitas,  in  dabils  libertas,  isil 
omnibus  charitas — In  essential  marten,  unity, 
in  doubtful,  Uberty;  in  all,  charity.     MeU 
thon. 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  evil  tongue 
longs  to  a  disappointed  man.    Baatcrefi. 

In  no  time  or  epoch  can  the  Highest  be  spoken 
of  in  words— not  in  many  words,  I  think,  ever. 
CarlyU, 

In  nocte  consilium — In  the  night  b  counsel ;  take 
a  night  to  think  over  it ;  sleep  upon  it. 

In  nomine — In  the  name  of. 

In  nomine  Domini  incipit  omne  malnm — In  the  1 

name  of  the  Lord  every  evil  begins.    Meditneti 

Pr. 
In  nubibus— In  the  clouds. 
In  nuce  Iliad — An  Iliad  in  a  nutshelL 
In  obscuro — In  obscurity. 

In  old  age  nothing  any  longer  astonishes  ns. 

Goethe. 
In  old  times  men  used  their  powers  of  painting  1 

to  show  the  objects  of  faith :  in  later  times 

they  used  the  objects  of  fiutn  to  show  their 

powers  of  painting.    Rtukin. 

In  omni  re  vindt  Imitationem  Veritas  —  In 
everything  truth  surpasses  its  imitation  or  copy. 
Cic. 

In  omnia  paratus — Prepared  for  all  emergencies. 
M. 

In  omnibus  quidem,  maaime  tamen  in  fnre, 
mquitas  est — In  all  things,  but  particulany  in 
law,  regard  is  to  be  had  to  equity.     L. 

In  one  thing  men  of  all  ages  are  alike ;  thqr 
have  believed  obstinately  in  themselvec. 
Jacobi. 

In  oratory  the  will  must  predominate.    Hart,  fl 

In  order  to  do  great  things,  it  is  necessary  to 

live  as  if  one  were  never  to  (tie.    FoMtww- 

arj^es. 
In  order  to  love  mankind,  we  must  not  expect 

too  much  of  them.    Helvetius. 
In  order  to  manage  an  ungovernable  beast, 

he  must  be  stinted  in  liis  provender.    Queen 

Elitaheth, 

In  our  age  of  down-pnlling  and  disbdief,  the 
very  devil  has  been  pulled  down ;  you  caap 
not  so  much  as  believe  in  a  devil.    Carlyle. 

In  our  fine  arts,  not  imitatioa,  but  creation,  is  41 
the  aim.    Emerson. 

In  our  judgment  of  human  transactions  the 
law  of  optics  is  reversed ;  we  see  the  most 
indistinctly  the  objects  wliich  are  doss 
around  us.     Whaieiy. 

In  our  own  breast,  there  or  nowhere  flows  the 
fountain  of  true  pleasure.    Wieland, 

In  pace  leones,  in  prselio  cervi— Brav«  as  lioos 
in  peace,  timid  as  deer  in  war. 

In  pain  Is  a  new  time  bonu    CAam/cM. 

In  pari  materia — In  a  similar  matter.  S9 

In  partibus  infidelium — In  unbelieving  oountriea 

In  peace,  there's  nothing  so  becomes  a  man  / 
As  mooest  stillness  and  humility ;  /  But  when 
the  blast  of  war  blows  in  our  ears,  /  Hies 
imiUte  the  action  of  the  tiger ;  /  Stiffen  tiis 
sinews,  siunmon  up  the  blood,  /  Disguise  fair 
Nature  with  hard-favour'd  rage,  /  Then  lead 
the  eye  a  terrible  aspect ;  /  Let  it  piy  throngii 
the  portage  of  the  head  /  Like  the  brass 
cannons.    Hen.  V.^  iii.  1. 

In  peace,  who  Is  not  wise  \    Hitopadesa^ 
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i  Ib  perfect  wedlock,  the  man,  I  should  say.  iS 
tlie  head,  but  the  woman  the  heart,  with 
which  he  cannot  dispense.    RUckert. 

In  pcfpetnam  r^  memoriam  —  In  everlasting 
nmembnuice  of  a  thing. 

In  ptrtnsnni  inserimns  dicta  dolium — We  are 
poaring  our  words  into  a  p«fc»ated  cask,  i.e., 
are  tluowiog  them  away.    Plant. 

In  petto— Within  the  breast ;  in  reserve.    lU 
i  la  pios  ttsns — For  {hous  uses. 

In  Plato's  opinion,  man  was  made  for  philo- 
sophy ;  in  Bacon's  opinion,  philosophy  was 
)      made  for  man.    Macaulay. 

Inpleno— In  fall. 

la  politics,  as  in  life,  we  must  above  all  things 
wish  on^  for  the  attainable.    Heine, 

la  politics,  merit  is  rewarded  by  the  possessor 
bdng  raised,  like  a  target,  to  a  position  to 
be  fired  at.    Bcvee, 
ttia  politics,  what  begins  'm  fear  usually  ends 
1       in  fbUy.    Coleridge, 

la  potttificalibiis — In  foil  canonicals. 

In  portn  qnies — Rest  in  port.    M, 

la  posse— Possibly ;  in  possibility. 

In  practical  life,  the  wisest  and  soundest  men 
avoid  speculation.    BuckU. 

Ula  praesenti— At  present. 

la  pretio  pretinm  est;  dat  census  honores,  / 
Census  amicitias;  pauper  ubique  jacet  — 
Worth  lies  in  wealth  ;  wealth  purchases  honours, 
friendships;  the  poor  man  everywhere  is  ne- 
gleaed.    Ovid. 

la  pride,  in  reasonmg  pride,  otir  error  lies ;  / 
All  quit  their  sphere  and  rush  into  the  skies, 
f       Pope. 

la  principatn  conunutando,  civium  /Nil  praeter 
oomini  nomen  mutant  pauperes — In  a  chang^e 
of  masters  the  poor  change  nothing  except  thetr 
master's  name.    Pfufdr. 

In  private  grieve,  but  with  a  careless  scorn ;  / 
In  pubUc  seem  to  triumph,  not  to  mourn. 
Grmmnlie. 
MIn  proportion  as  one  simplifies  his  life,  the 
laws  of  the  imiverse  will  u>pear  less  com- 
pile, and  solitude  will  not  be  solitude,  nor 
poverty  poverty,  nor  weakness  weakness. 
Tkoreau. 

la  propria  persona— In  person. 

In  prosperity  caution,  in  adversity  patience. 
Dut,  Pr, 

la  prosper  Ity  no  altars  smoke.    //.  Pr, 

la  poris  natnralibus— Stark  naked, 
llln  qoietness  and  in  confidence  shall  be  your 
strength.    Bible. 

In  quite  common  things  much  depends  on 
choice  and  determination,  but  the  highest 
wldch  Calls  to  our  lot  comes  from  no  man 
knows  whence.    Goethe. 

la  radiant,  all-irradiatinflr  insight,  a  burning 
hiterest,  and  the  glorious,  melodious,  per- 
ennial veracity  that  results  from  these  two, 
lies  the  soul  of  all  worth  in  all  speaking 
flMn.    Carlyle. 

la  re— In  the  matter  of. 

la  referenda  natia,  debemus  Imitarl  agros 
fertlles  qtd  plus  multo  afferunt  quam  accepe- 

-  rant- In  repaying  kindness,  we  ought  to  imitate 
fertile  lands,  which  give  back  much  more  than 
ther  liave  received.    Cit, 


In  regard  to  a  book,  the  nudn  pohit  is  what  itM 

brings  me,  what  it  suggests  to  me.    Goethe. 
In  regard  to  virtue,  each  one  finds  certamty 

by  consulting  his  own  heart     Kenan. 
In  religion  as  in  friendship,  they  who  profess 

most  are  ever  the  least  smcere.    Sheridan. 
In  religion,  the  sentiment  b  all ;  the  ritual  or 

ceremony  indifferent.    Emerson. 
In  religion  /  What  damned  error  but  some 
sober  brow  /  Will  bless  it  and  approve  it 
with  a  text?    Mer.  o/l^'en.,  iii.  2.  ^ 
In  rerum  natura— In  the  nature  of  things.  85 

In  resolving  to  do  our  work  well,  is  the  only 
sound  foundation  of  any  religion  whatsoever ; 
and  by  that  resolution  only,  and  what  we 
have  done,  and  not  by  our  belief  Christ  will 
judge  us,  as  He  has  plainly  told  us  He  will. 
Ruskin. 
In  reverence  is  the  chief  joy  and  power  of  life. 

Ruskin. 
In  Rome  the  Ten  Commandments  consist  of 
the  ten  letters,  Da  pectmiam.  Give  money. 
C.J.  Weber. 
In  ssecula  saeculomm— For  ages  and  ages;  for 

ever  and  ever. 
In  sanguine  foedus— A  covenant  ratified  in  blood.  40 

M.  ,         , 

In  saying  aye  or  no,  the  very  safety  of  pur 
country  and  the  sum  of  our  well-being  lies. 
VEstrange. 
In  science  read  the  newest  works ;  in  litera- 
ture, the  oldest.    Bulwer  Lytton, 
In  science  the  new  is  an  advance;  but  in 
morals,  as  contradicting  our  hiner   ideals 
and  historic  idols,  it  is  ever  a  retrogression. 
Jean  PauL 
In  science  we  have  to  consider  two  thinflfs : 

power  and  circumstance.    Emerson. 
In  se  magna  ruunt— Great  interests  are  apt  to4ff 

clash  with  each  other.     Lucan. 
In  seipso  totus,  teres,  atque  rotundus— Perfect 

in  hunself,  polished,  and  rounded.    Hor. 
In  self-tmst  all  the  virtues  are  comprehended. 

Emerson. 
In  serum  rem  trahere — To  protract  the  discus- 
sion, or  the  sitting,  to  a  late  hour.    Livy. 
In  service,  care  or  coldness  /  Doth  raUbly  thy 

fortunes  mar  or  make.    George  Herbert. 
In  situ— In  its  original  position.  M 

In  small  proportion  we  just  beauties  see,  / 
And  in  short  measures  life  may  perfect  be. 
Benjonson. 
In  so  complex  a  thing  as  human  nature,  we 
must  consider  it  hard  to  find  rules  without 
exceptions.  George  Eliot. 
In  solitude  the  mind  gains  strength  and  learns 

to  lean  upon  itself.    Steme. 
In  solo  Deo  salus — Salvation  in  God  alone.    M. 
In  solo  Vivendi  causa  palato  est— To  gratify  the  U 

palate  is  the  sole  object  of  their  existence.    Jitv. 
In  some  men  a  certain  mediocrity  of  mind 

helps  to  make  them  wise.    La  Bruyfre. 
In  some  men  there  is  a  malignant  passion  to 
destroy  the  works  of  genius,  literature,  and 
freedom.    Junius. 
In  some  sort,  love  Is  greater  than  God.   Jacob 

BShme. 
In  some  things  all  In  all  things  none,  are 

crossed.    R.  Southwell. 
In  spite  of  all  his  faults,  there  is  no  creature  W 
worthier  of  affection  than  man.    Goethe. 
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In  tplte  of  all  misfortones,  there  Is  ttfll  enougli 
to  satisfy  one.    Goethe. 

In  spite  of  all  the  evil  that  is  said  of  the  un- 
fortunates, king's  sometimes  have  their  good 
qualities  too.     Tht  Miller  of  Sans  Sowi. 

In  spite  of  seeming  difference,  men  are  all  of 
one  pattern.    Emerson. 

In  statu  quo — In  the  state  in  which  it  wax. 

6  In  stinting  wisdom,  greatest  wisdom  lies.    Sir 
R  ichard  Baker. 

In  such  a  world  as  this  a  man  who  is  rich  in 
himself  is  like  a  bright,  warm,  happy  room  at 
Christmastide.  while  without  are  the  frost  and 
snow  of  a  December  night.    .Schopenhauer. 

In  taking  revenge,  a  man  is  but  even  with  his 
enemy ;  but  in  passing  it  over,  he  is  superior. 
Not  traceable. 

In  tale  or  history  your  beggar  is  ever  the 
first  antipode  to  your  king.    Lamb. 

In  tenui  labor,  at  tenuis  non  gloria— Slight  is 
the  subject  of  my  work,  but  not  the  glory.    Virg. 

10  In  terrorem — As  a  warning. 

In  that  fire-whirlwind  (of  the  burninfr  of  the 
world-PhoenixX  creation  and  destruction  pro- 
ceed together ;  ever  as  the  ashes  of  the  old 
are  blown  out,  do  organic  filaments  of  the 
new  mysteriously  spin  themselves ;  and  amid 
the  rushing  ana  waving  of  the  whirlwind 
element  come  tones  of  a  melodious  death- 
song,  which  end  not  but  in  tones  of  a  more 
melodious  birth-song.    Carlyls. 

In  the  adversity  of  our  best  friends  we  always 
find  something  that  does  not  altogether  dis- 
please us.    La  Roche. 

In  the  balance,  hero  dust  /Is  vile  as  vulgar 
clay :  /  Thou,  mortality,  art  just  /  To  all  that 
pass  away.    Byron. 

In  the  breast  of  every  single  man  there 
slumbers  a  frightful  germ  XKeim)  of  vmA- 
ttA^hiWahnsinii^    Feuchtersleben. 

16  In  the  career  of  nations  no  less  than  of  men, 
the  error  of  their  intellect  and  the  hardening 
of  their  hearts  may  be  accurately  measured 
by  their  denial  of  spiritual  power.    Ruskin. 

In  tihe  catalogue  ye  go  for  men.    ATacb.,  iiL  x. 

In  the  childhood  of  nations  speaking  was  sing- 
ing ;  let  this  be  repeated  in  the  cnlldhood  of 
the  Individual.    Jean  Paul. 

In  the  coldest  flint  there  is  hot  fire.    Pr. 

In  the  confidence  of  youth  man  imagines  that 
very  much  is  under  his  control ;  in  the  dis- 
appointment of  old  age,  very  little.    Draptr. 

80  In  the  darkest  spot  on  earth  /  Some  love  is 
found.    Procter. 

In  the  degree  in  which  you  delight  in  the  life 
of  any  creature,  you  can  see  It ;  not  other- 
wise.   Ruskin. 

In  the  denial  of  self  is  the  beginning  of  all 
that  is  truly  generous  and  noble.    Carfyle. 

In  the  destitution  of  the  wild  desert  does  our 
young  Ishmael  acquire  for  himself  the  highest 
of  all  possessions,  that  of  self-help.    Carfyle. 

In  the  divine  commandment,  "Thou  shalt 
not  steal,"  if  well  understood,  is  comprised 
the  whole  Hebrew  decalogue,  with  Solon's 
and  Lycurgus's  constitutions,  Justinian's 
pandects,  the  Code  Napoleon,  and  all  codes, 
catechisms,  divinities,  moralities  whatso- 
ever that  man  has  devised  (and  enforced 
vrith  altar-fire  and  gallows-ropes)  for  his 
social  guidance.    Carfyle. 


In  the  division  of  the  Inheritance,  friendship! 
standeth  stIU.    Dut  Pr. 

In  the  dullest  existence  there  is  a  sheen  of 
inspiration  or  of  madness  (thou  partly  hast  it 
in  thy  choice  which  of  the  two)  that  gleams 
in  from  the  circumambient  etemitv,  and 
colours  with  its  own  hues  our  little  Islet 
of  time.     Carlylt. 

In  the  dusk  the  plainest  writing:  la  illegible. 

Gofthe. 

In  the  end  /  Things  will  mend.    Pr. 

In  the  end  we  retain  from  our  studies  only  that 
which  we  practically  apply.    Goethe. 

In  the  evening*  one  may  praise  the  day.    Pr.    81 

In  the  exact  proportion  in  which  men  are  bred 
capable  of^warm  affection,  common-sense, 
and  self-command,  and  are  educated  to  love, 
to  think,  and  to  endure,  they  become  noble, 
live  happily,  die  calmly,  are  remembered 
with  perpetual  honour  by  their  race,  and 
for  the  perpetual  good  of  it.    RusIum. 

In  the  eye  of  the  Supreme,  dispositiofis  hold 
the  place  of  actions.    Bltur. 

In  the  face  of  everv  human  belag^  liis  history 
stands  plainly  written,  his  innermost  nature 
steps  forth  to  the  light;  yet  they  are  the 
fewest  who  can  read  and  understand.  Boden- 
stedt. 

In  the  fact  that  hero-worship  exists,  has  existed, 
and  will  for  ever  exist  universally  among 
mankind,  majrest  thou  discern  tlM  corner- 
stone of  living  rock,  whereon  all  politics  for 
the  remotest  time  may  stand  secure.  Car- 
fyle. 

In  the  ftunily  where  the  house-father  rules  X 
secure,  there  dwells  the  jpeace  {Friede)  wluch 
thou  wilt  in  vain  seek  tor  elsewhere  in  the 
wide  world  outside.    Goethe, 

In  the  field  none  other  can  supply  our  place, 
each  must  stand  alone,— on  himself  mast 
rely.    Schiller. 

In  the  fine  arts,  as  In  many  other  things,  we 
know  well  only  what  we  have  not  leariied. 
Chamfort. 

In  the  fog  of  good  and  evil  afiectiotts,  it  it 
hard  for  man  to  walk  forward  in  a  straight 
line.    Emerson. 

In  the  godlike  only  has  man  strength  and 
freedom.    Carfyle. 

In  the  good  as  well  as  hi  the  evil  of  life,  lessM 
depends  n^n  what  befalls  us  than  npon  the 
way  in  which  we  take  it.    Schopenkauer. 

In  the  great  duel  (of  opinionX  Nature  lierMlf 
is  umpire,  and  does  no  wroojg.    Carfyle. 

In  the  great  hand  of  God  I  stand.  Mm^.^ 
11.  3- 

In  the  grimmest  rocky  wildernesses  of  ezbt- 
ence  there  are  blessed  well-springs,  tiiere 
is  an  everlasting  guiding  star.    CarlyU. 

In  the  hands  of  genius  the  driest  stick  be- 
comes an  Aaron's  rod,  and  buds  and  blos- 
soms out  in  poetry.    H,  M.  Hudson^ 

In  the  husband,  wisdom;  in  the  wife,  gentle- 45 
ness.    Pr. 

In  the  interchange  of  thought  use  no  coin  but 
gold  and  silver.    Joubei-t. 

In  the  land  of  promise  a  man  may  die  of  hanger. 

DmU  Pr. 
In  the  lexicon  of  youth,  which  fate  reserves  for 

a  bright  manhoiod,  there  is  no  such  word  as 

fail.     Buhver  Lytton. 
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In  the  meanest  hnt  there  is  a  romance,  if  joa 
knew  the  hearts  there.    VamMagen  von  Attse. 

In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death.    Burial 

Setvice, 
In  tlie  midst  of  the  sun  is  the  Ufirht,  in  the 

midst  of  the  light  is  the  truth,  and  in  the 

midst  of  the  tmth  is  the  imperishable  being. 

The  Vedas» 
In  the  mind,  as  in  a  field,  though  some  tilings 

may  be  sown  and  careliillir  brought  up,  yet 

what  springs  naturally  is  the  most.pleasing. 

Tac. 
6  In  the  mirror  wa  see  the  face ;  in  wine,  the 

heart.    Grr.  Pi, 
In  the  modesty  of  fearful  duty/ 1  read  as  much 

as  irom  the  rattling  tongue  /  Of  saucy  and 

andadons  eloquence.     Mid,  Nigkft  Dreamy 

V.   1. 

In  the  meming  mountains ;  /  In  the  evening 
fonntains.    Herberfs  Coll. 

In  the  morning  of  life,  work ;  in  the  mid-day, 
give  counsel;  in  the  evening,  pray.  Gr, 
saying. 

In  the  morning  sow  thy  seed,  and  in  the 
evening  withhold  not  thine  hand :  for  thou 
knowest  not  whether  shall  prosper,  either 
this  or  that,  or  whether  they  both  shall  be 
alike  good.  BibU. 
10  In  the  mnltitude  of  words  there  wanteth  not 
am.    BihU, 

In  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life,  moral  energy 
is  more  serviceable  than  brilliant  parts; 
whOe  in  the  more  important,  these  latter  are 
of  little  weight  without  it,  evaporating  only 
in  brief  and  Darren  flashes.    Ptescott, 

In  the  perishable  petals  of  the  flower  there 
resides  more  spirit  and  life  than  in  the 
lumpish  granite  boulder  that  has  defied  the 
tear  and  wear  of  thousands  of  years.  Fetter- 
back. 

In  the  nlace  where  the  tree  falleth,  there  it 
shall  Be.    Bible. 

In  the  pursuit  of  faitellectual  pleasure  lies  every 
virtue ;  of  sensual,  every  vice.  Goldsmith. 
IS  In  the  religion  of  Christ,  as  in  the  philosophy 
of  HegeC  the  negative  principle  is  the  crea- 
tire,  or  determinative,  pnnciple.  Christianity 
besrms  in  No,  subsists  m  No,  and  survives  in 
No,  to  the  spirit  of  the  world ;  this  it  at  first 
peremptorily  spurns,  and  then  calmly  disre- 
gards as  of  no  account.    Ed. 

In  the  same  measure  in  which  you  wish  to 
receive,  you  must  give.  If  you  wish  for  a 
whole  heart,  give  a  whole  life.    R^ckert. 

In  the  smallest  cottage  there  is  room  enough 
for  two  lovers.    Schiller. 

In  the  spiritual  world,  as  in  the  astronomical, 
it  is  the  earth  that  turns  and  produces  the 
phenomena  of  the  heavens.    Curly le. 

In  the  spiritual  world  there  is  properly  no  In 
and  no  out.    Jean  Paul. 

to  In  the  state  nobody  can  enjgy  life  in  peace, 
hut  everybody  must  govern  ;  In  art,  nobody 
will  VBYTf  what  has  been  produced,  but 
every  one  wants  to  reproduce  on  his  own 
account.    Gcethc. 

In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  eat  thy 
bread.    Bible. 

In  the  true  Utofkia,  man  wiU  rather  harness 
himself  with  his  oxen  to  his  plough,  than 
leave  the  devil  to  drive  it.    A'  uskitu 

In  the  unhappy  man  forget  the  foe^    Additoa. 


In  the  utmost  solitudes  of  Nature,  the  exist- 
ence  of  hell  seems  to  me  as  legibly  de- 
clared by  a  thousand  spiritual  utterances  as 
that  of  heaven.    Ruskin. 

In  the  way  of  righteousness  is  life :  and  in  the  26 

pathway  thereof  there  is  no  death.    Bibi'e. 
In  the  wilderness  of  life  there  are  springs  and 

palm-trees.    S.  Lovtr. 
In  the  winter,  warmth  stands  for  all  virtue. 

Thoreau. 
In  the  works  of  many  celebrated  authors  men 

are  mere  personifications.    We  have  not  a 

{'ealous  man,  but  jealousy ;  not  a  traitor, 
)ut  perfidy;  not  a  patriot,  but  patriotism. 
The  mind  of  Bunyan,  on  the  contrary,  was 
so  imaginative  that  personifications,  when 
he  dealt  with  them,  became  men.   Macanlay. 

In  the  world's  opinion  marriage,  as  in  a  play, 
winds  up  ever]rthing:  whereas  it  Is,  In 
fact,  the  beginning  ot  ever3rthing.  Mme. 
S-welchine. 

In  the  world-strife  now  waging,  the  victory  80 
cannot  be  by  violence  ;  and  every  conquest 
under  the  Prince  of  War  retards  the  stan- 
dards of  the  Prince  of  Peace.    Ruskin. 

In  the  wreck  of  noble  lives  /  Something  im- 
mortal stUl  survives.    Longfellow. 

In  theatre  hidns— Like  a  scene  at  a  play. 

In  these  days,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the 
power  is  with  the  tongue.    Lord  Salisbury. 

In  these  sick  days,  when  the  bom  of  heaven 
first  descries  hunself  in  a  world  such  as  ours, 
richer  than  usual  in  two  things,  in  truths 
grown  obsolete,  and  trades  grown  obsolete 
—what  can  the  fool  think  but  that  it  is  all 
a  den  of  Hes,  wherein  whoso  will  not  speak 
lies  and  act  lies  must  stand  idle  and  de- 
spair ?    Carfyle. 

In  these  tunes  we  fight  for  ideas,  and  news-  86 
papers  are  our  fortresses.    Heine. 

In  things  pertaining  to  enthusiasm,  no  man  is 
sane  who  does  not  know  how  to  be  insane 
on  proper  occasions.    A.  B.  Alcett. 

In  things  that  mav  have  a  double  sense,  it  is 
good  to  think  the  better  was  intended :  so 
shall  we  still  both  keep  our  friends  and  quiet- 
ness.   FelUiam. 

In  this  blunder  still  you  find,  /  All  thmk  theh* 
little  set  mankind.     Hannah  Mote. 

In  this  theatre  of  man's  life,  it  is  reserved  only 
for  God  and  angels  to  look  on.    Pythagoras. 

In  this  wild  element  of  a  life,  man  has  to  40 
struggle  onwards ;  now  fallen,  deei>-abased ; 
and  ever,  with  tears,  repentance,  with  bleed- 
ing heart,  he  has  to  rise  a^ain,  struggle 
again,  still  onwards.  That  his  struggle  oe 
a  faithful,  unconquerable  one— that  is  the 
question  of  questions.    Carlyle. 

In  tills  world,  full  often  our  joys  are  only  the 
tender  shadows  which  our  sorrows  cast. 
Ward  Beecher. 

In  this  world  It  Is  not  what  we  take  up,  but 
what  we  give  up,  that  makes  us  rich.  Ward 
Beecher. 

In  this  world  there  is  one  godlike  thin^,  the 
essence  from  first  to  last  of  all  of  godlike  in 
it— the  veneration  done  to  human  worth  by 
the  hearts  of  men.    Carlyle. 

In  thy  breast  are  the  stars  of  thy  fate.  Schiller. 

In  thy  thriving  still  misdoubt  some  evU :  /  Lest  45 
gaining  gain  on  thee,  and  make  thee  dim  / 
To  all  things  ^e.    George  HerherU 
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In  time  comes  he  whom  God  sends.    Htrhtrt's 

ColL 
In  thne  the  savage  bull  doth  bear  the  joke. 

Much  AdCf  L  X. 

In  thne  we  hate  that  which  we  often  fear. 
Ant,  and  CUop.^  i.  3. 

In  times  of  anarchj  one  ma^  seem  a  despot  in 
order  to  be  a  saviour.  Aftraheau. 
h  In  times  of  danrer  it  is  proper  to  be  alarmed 
until  dangrer  oe  near  at  nand ;  but  when 
we  perceive  tliat  danger  is  near,  we  should 
oppose  it  as  if  we  were  not  afraid.  Hito- 
padesa. 

In  times  of  misfortune  men's  understanding's 
even  are  sullied.    Hito^oiiesn. 

In  times  of  necessity  the  words  of  the  wise 

are  worthy  to  be  observed.    Hito^adesa, 
In  too  much  disputing  truth  Is  lost.    Fr.  Pr. 
In  totidem  verbis — In  so  many  words. 
10  In  toto — In  the  whole  ;  entirely. 

In  toto  et  pars  contlnetur— In  the  whole  the 
part  also  b  contained. 

In  transitu— In  passing. 

In  treachery  it  is  not   the   fraud,  but  the 

cold-heartedness,  that  is  chiefly  dreadfuL 

Ruskin, 

In  trinitate  robur— My  strength  lies  in  trinity  (or 
triunity).    M, 

16  In  true  marriage  lies  /  Nor  equal,  nor  unequal : 
each  fulfils  /  Defect  in  each,  and  always 
thought  in  thought,  /  Purpose  in  purpose, 
will  in  will,  they  grow,  /  The  single  pure  and 
perfect  animal,  /The  two-celi'd  heart  beat- 
ing, with  one  full  stroke,  /  Life.     Tennyson, 

In  turbas  et  discordias  pessimo  ctuque  plurima 
vis — In  seasons  of  tumult  and  disconl,  the  worst 
men  have  the  greatest  power.     Teu. 

In  unoqnoque  vironim  bonorum  habitat  Deus 
— God  has  his  dwelling  within  every  good  man. 
Sen, 

In  ttsum  Delphini — For  the  tise  of  the  Dauphin. 

In  utero—In  the  womb. 

80  In  utramvis  dormire  aurem— To  sleep  on  both 
ears.  i,e,^  soundly,  as  no  longer  needing  to  keep 
awake.    Pr. 

In  ntraque  fortuna  paratns— Prepared  in  any 
change  of  fortune.    M. 

In  ntroque  fidelis— Faithful  in  both.    M, 

In  vacuo — In  empty  space. 

In  vain  do  the^  talk  of  happiness  who  never 
subdued  an  impulse  in  obedience  to  a  prin- 
ciple.    Horace  Mantt. 

tS  In  vain  does  the  miU  clack  /  If  the  miller  his 
hearing  lack.    Herbert* s  Coll. 

In  veritate  rel^onis  confide — I  confide  in  the 
truth  of  religion.    M. 

In  veritate  victoria— Victory  lies  with  the  truth. 
M. 

In  vino  Veritas— There  is  truth  in  wine ;  that  is, 
the  truth  comes  out  under  its  influence. 

In  vitium  ducit  culpae  fii^a — In  flying  from  one 
vice  we  are  sometimes  led  into  another.    Hor, 

80  In  water  you  may  see  your  own  face ;  in  wine 
the  heart  <tf  another.    Pr. 

In  well-regulated  civil  society  there  is  scarcely 
a  more  melancholy  suffering  to  be  undergone 
than  what  Is  forced  on  us  by  the  neighbour- 
hood of  an  incipient  player  on  the  nute  or 
violin.    Goethe, 


n  wenig  Stnnden  /  Hat  Gott  das  Rechte 
gefunden— God  takes  but  a  short  time  to  find 
out  the  light.    Goethe. 

n  wonder  all  philosophy  began :  in  wonder  it 
ends ;  and  admiration  fills  up  the  interspace. 
Coleridge, 

n  wonder  the  spirits  fly  not  as  in  fear,  bnt 
only  settle.    Bacon. 

n  workinff  well,  if  travail  yon  sustain,  /  Into  Ift 
the  wind  shall  lightly  pass  the  fMiin,  /  But  of 
the  deed  the  glory  shall  remain.    Nichalat 
Grinrwald. 

n  works  of  labonr  or  of  skill,  /  I  would  be 

busy  too,  /  For  Satan  finds  some  mischief 

still  /  For  idle  hands  to  do.    IVatts. 
n  writing  readily,  it  does  not  follow  tliat  yon 

write  well ;  but  m  writing  well,  yon  must  be 

able  to  write  readily.    QuincL 

n  your  own  country  your  name,  in  other  coun- 
tries your  appearance.    Heb.  Pr. 

n  youth  and  beauty  wisdom  is  but  rare. 
Po^y  after  Homer. 

n  youth  it  is  too  early,  in  old  age  it  is  too  Late  l# 
to  marry.    Diogenes. 

n  youth,  one  has  tears  without  grief;  in  age, 
grief  without  tears.    Jean  Paul, 

nactivlty  cannot  be  led  to  good.  Heumak 
More, 

nanis  veibomm  torrens— An  unmeaning  torrent 
of  words.    Quinct. 

ncedis  per  ignes  /  Snppositos  dneri  dolose — 
You  are  treading  on  fire  overlaid  by  treacherous 
ashes.     Hor. 

ncedit  in  Scyllam  qui  vult  vitare  Charybdim  il 
— He  falls  into  Scylla  in  struggling  to  escape 
Charybdis.    Pr. 

ncendit  omnem  fendnae  zelns  domnm — The 
jealousy  of  a  woman  sets  a  whole  house  in  a 
flame.    Pr. 

ncense  Is  a  tribute  for  gods  only  bnt  a  poison 
for  mortals.    Goethe. 

nceptis  gravibus  plemmqne  et  magna  pro- 
fessis,  /rurptureus,  late  qui  rolendea^  nnns 
et  alter  /  Adsultur  pannns-^ftentimes  to  lofty 
beginnings  and  such  as  promise  great  things,  one 
or  two  purple  patches  are  stitched  on  in  order  to 
make  a  lirilliant  display.    Hor. 

ncerta  hec  si  tu  postules  /  Ratione  certa 
facere,  nihilo  plus  agas,  /  Quam  si  des 
operam  nt  cum  ratione  insaniss  —  If  y-ou 
require  reason  to  make  that  certain  which  U 
uncertain,  you  are  simply  attempting  to  go  mad 
by  the  rules  of  reason.     Ter. 

ncerta  pro  nullis  habetur— What  is  uncertain  H 
is  to  be  treated  as  Don>extant.    L. 

ncerti  sunt  ezittis  belli— The  results  of  war  are 
uncertain.     Cic. 

ncertum  est  quo  te  loco  mors  expectet ;  itaque 
in  omni  loco  illam  expecta— It  is  uncertain  in 
what  place  death  awaits  you;  be  ready  for  it 
therefore  in  every  place.    Sen, 

ncessant  scribbling  is  death  to  thought.    Cor^ 

fyle. 

ncessu  patuit  Dea— By  her  gait  the  godden 
stood  revealed.     KfVjf. 

ncidents  ou&rht  not  to  govern   policy;   bntM 
policy,  incidents.    Na^eon. 

nclusio  unins  est  exdusio  alterius — The  men* 
tion  by  name  of  the  one  implies  the  exclusion' 
of  the  other.    L. 
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Incoctam  freneroso  pectus  honesto— A  heart 
imboed  with  generous  honour.    Pert, 

Inconsiderate  persons  do  not  think  till  they 

speak;    or   they  speak,   and   then  think. 

fudge  HaU. 
Inconsistencies  of  opinion,  arising  from  chanfl^es 

of  circnmstances,  are  often  justifiable.  Daniel 

lyehster. 

Increased  means  and  increased  leisure  are  the 
twochrilisersofmen.    Ditmeli. 

I  lacrMnles  les  plus  crMules — The  incredulous 
are  the  most  credulous.    PascaL 
Ittcndi  reddere — ^To  return  to  the  anvil,  i.e,^  to 
improve  or  recast.    Hor. 

Inde  date  lefires  ne  fortior  omnia  posset— Laws 
have  been  ordained  to  the  end  that  the  stronger 
may  not  have  everything  their  own  way.    L. 

Inde  ine  et  lacrinus — Hence  rage  and  tears. 
/tev, 

Indeddoo  and  delay  are  the  parents  of  failure. 
CMuting. 

!•  Independence,  in  aU  kinds,  is  rebellion ;  if  un- 
just rebellion,  why  parade  it  and  everywhere 
prescribe  it.    CarlyU, 

Independence,  in  all  kinds,  is  rebellion.  Were 
yonr  superiors  worthy  to  groveni,  and  you 
wofftiiy  to  obey,  reverence  for  tnem  were 
even  your  only  possible  freedom.    CarlyU. 

Independence,  like  h<Miour,  b  a  rocky  island 
wiuoat  a  beach.    NapoUon, 

Independence  yon  had  better  cease  to  talk  of, 
for  you  are  Mpendent  not  only  on  every  act 
of  people  whom  yon  never  heard  of,  who  are 
livmg:  round  you,  but  on  every  past  act  of 
what  has  been  dust  for  a  thousand  years. 
RuJan, 

Index  expurgatorius — An  expurgatory  index. 
IS  Indica  tigris  agit  rabida  cum  tigrride  pacem  / 
Perpetuam :  scvis  inter  se  convenit  ursis.  / 
Ast  homini  femim  letale  incude  nefanda  / 
Prodmdsse  parum  est — The  Indian  tigers 
live  in  perpetual  peace  with  each  rabid  tigress  ; 
savage  bean  i^^ree  among  themselves,  but  man 
without  remone  beats  out  the  deadly  sword  on 
the  accursed  anviL    Jw, 

Indictnm  sit— Be  it  unsaid. 

Indigestion  is  the  devil— nay,  'tis  the  devil 
and  alL  It  besets  a  man  in  every  one  of 
his  senses.    Bums. 

Indiana  digna  habenda  sunt  hseres  quae  facit 
— ^Things  unbecoming  are  to  be  held  oecoming 
if  the  master  does  them.    Piaui. 

Indignant  good  sense  is  often  the  perfection 
of  absunuty.     Thackeray, 

iOIndignante  invidia  florebit  Justus  — The  just 
man  will  prosper  in  spite  of  envy.     M, 

Indigne  vivit  per  quem  non  vivit  alter— He  by 
whom  another  does  not  live  does  not  deserve 
to  live. 

Indignor  quidquam  reprehendi,  non  quia 
crasse  /  Compositum,  Qlepideve  putetur, 
sed  quia  auper — I  feel  indignant  when  a  work 
is  censured  not  as  uncouth  or  rough,  but  as 


IndivMoaHty  is  everywliere  to  be  spared  and 
respected,  as  the  root  of  everything  good. 
/gan  Pauf. 

Individuality  is  of  far  more  account  than 
nationality.    Schopenhauer. 

tft  Individually  man  is  a  weak  being^but  strong 
in  uidon  with  others.    Herder. 


ndividuals  mav  form  communities,  but  it  is 
institutions  alone  can  create  a  nation.  Dis- 
raeii. 

ndividuals  must  be  modest,  but  modesty  de* 
grades  nations.    Gioherti. 

ndodUs  pauperiem  pati — One  that  cannot  leam 
to  bear  poverty.    Hor. 

ndocills  privata  loqni^Incapable  of  betraying 
secrets.     Luc  an, 

ndocti  discant,  et  ament  meminisse  periti—M 
Let  the  ignorant^  leam,  and  the  learned  take 
pleasure  in  refreshing  their  remembrance.    Preti- 
dent  Hinaulty  a/ler  Pope. 

ndoience  and  stupidity  are  first  cousins. 
RrvaroL 

hdolence  is  the  paraljrsis  of  the  souL  L  avater. 

ndoience  is  the  sleep  of  the  mind.  I'aieven' 
argues, 

ndustria  floremns— By  industry  we  flourish.    J/. 

ndustrisB  nil  impossibile— Nothing  is  impossible  S5 
to  industry. 

ndustry  is  Fortune's  right  hand,  and  Frugality 
her  left.    Pr. 

ndustry  is  the  parent  of  success. 

ndustry  is  the  parent  of  virtue. 

ndustry  need  not  wish.    Ben.  Frtmklin, 

ndntus  virtute  ab  alto — Anointed  vrith  virtue  40 
from  above. 

nest  et  formicae  sua  bills— Even  the  ant  hss  its 
bile. 

nest  sua  gratia  parvis— Even  little  things  have 
a  grace  of  their  own. 

nest  virtus  et  mens  interrita  lethi— He  has 
a  valiant  heart  and  a  soul  undaunted  by  death. 
Ovid, 

nfancy  Is  the  perpetual  Messiah,  wliich  conies 
into  the  arms  of  fallen  men,  and  pleads  with 
them  to  return  to  Paradise.    Emerson. 

nfancy  presents  bodv  and  spirit  in  unity ;  the  4f 
body  b  all  animateo.    Coleridge. 

nfandum,  regina,  jubes^  renovare  dolorem — 
Indescribable,  O  Queen,  is  the  grief  you  bid  me 
renew.     Virg. 

nfecta  pace— Without  eflfecting  a  peace.     Ter, 

nferior  poetry  b  an  injury  to  the  good,  inas- 
much as  it  takes  away  the  freshness  of 
rhymes,  blunders  upon  and  gives  a  wretched 
commonaliW  to  good  thoughts,  and,  in 
general,  adds  to  the  weight  of  human 
weariness  in  a  most  woefm  and  culpable 
manner.    Ruskin, 

Infidelity  b  not  always  built  upon  doubt,  for 
this  is  diffident ;  nor  philosophy  always  upon 
wbdom,  for  this  is  meek ;  but  pride  is  neither. 

ColtOH. 

Infidelity,  like  death,  admits  of  no  degrees.  fO 
M$He.  de  Girardin. 

Infinite  b  the  help  man  can  yield  to  man. 

CarlyU. 
Infinite  pity,  yet  also  infinite  rigour  of  law ; 

it  b  so  Nature  b  made.    Carlyle. 
Infinite  toil  would  not  enable  yon  to  sweep 

away  a  mist;  but,  by  ascending  a  little, 

you    may    often    overlook    it    altogether. 

Helps. 

Inflatum  plenumque  Nerone  propinqno— Pufied 

up  and  lull  of  bis  relationship  to  rTero.    //> v. 

Inflict  not  on  an  enemy  every  injury  in  jrourM 
power,  for  he  may  afterwards  become  your 
friend.    Saadi. 
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IttilnenM  is  to  b«  BMaaured  not  by  the  ezteot 
of  suriaoo  it  corors,  but  by  its  kiad.  Ckam- 
ning. 

Infra  dignitatem— Beneath  one's  dignity. 

Ingenii  largitor  yenter— The  belly  i&  the  be- 
stower  of  genius. 

Ingenlis  patuit  campus,  certusqne  merenti  / 
Stat  fsTor :  omatur  propriis  industria  doais 
— The  field  is  open  to  talent  and  merit  is  Rure  of 
its  reward.  The  gifts  with  which  industry  b 
ax>wned  are  her  own.     Claud, 

ff  laganio  fados  conciliante  placet— When  the 
disposition  wins  us,  the  features  please.     Ovid, 

Ijuranio  Q0«  mtate  adipisdttir  sapientia— 
wisdom  is  a  birth  of  Nature,  not  of  years. 

Ingeaio  stat  sine  morte  decus— The  honour 
acGOcded  to  genius  is  immortal.     Prapert. 

Ingenioroffl  cos  semulatio— Rivalry  is  the  whet- 
stone of  talenL 

Ingenium  ingens  [  Incnlto  latet  hoc  sab  cor- 
pore  —  A  great  intellect  lies  concealed  under 
that  uncouth  exterior.     Hor, 

10  Ingenium  mala  sepe  movent— Misfortunes  often 
stir  up  genius.    Ovid, 

Ingenium  res  adversae  nudare  solent,  celare 
secundse — As  a  rule,  adversity  reveals  genius, 
and  prosperity  conceals  it.     Hor. 

Ingens  telum  necessitas— Neces^ty  is  a  power- 
ful weapon. 

Ingeniea  aniaios  angusto  in  cofpore  Tenant— 

They  have  mighty  souls  at  work  within  a  stinted 
body.  Virf, 
Ingenues  didicisse  fideliter  artea  i  Baioiiit 
mores,  sec  slnit  esse  feros— A  faithful  study 
of  the  liberal  arts  refines  the  mannera  and 
corrects  their  harshness.    Ovid 

Ulngrata  patria,  ne  ossa  qnidem  habebis— Un> 
gratefiif  country,  (Immi  shalt  not  have  even  my 
bones.    Sci^io, 

lajgratis  senrire  nefas— To  aerve  the  ungrateful 
b  an  offence  to  the  gods. 

Ingratitude  and  compassion  nerer  colutbit  in 

the  same  breast.    South. 
Ingratitude  drieth  up  wells,  /  And  time  bridges 

fells.     Wodfvt^, 

Ingratitude  is  a  crime  so  thameful,  that  the 
man  was  never  yet  fotmd  who  would  acknow- 
ledge himself  guilty  of  it.  (?) 
80  Ingratitude  I  thou  marble-hearted  ftend,  /  More 
mdeous,  when  tliou  show'st  thee  in  a  child,  / 
Than  the  sea-monster.    King  Lear^  x.  4. 

Ingratus  est  qui  remotis  teatibus  agit  gratiam 
— He  is  an  ungrateful  man  who  is  unwilling  to 
acknowledge  his  obligation  before  others.    Stn, 

Ingratus  unus  miseris  omnibus  nocet  — One 
ungrateful  man  does  an  injury  to  all  needy 
people.    PtU>,  Syr, 

Inimicus  et  invidus  vicinorum  oculus  —  An 
enemy  and  an  enviotu  man  b  an  eye  over  hb 
neighbour.    Pr. 

Iniqua  nunquam  regna  perpetua  manent— 
Authority  founded  on  ii\|ustice  b  never  of  long 
duratioa    Sen, 

85  laiquum  est  allquem  rei  sui  esse  Judicem—  It  is 
unjust  that  any  one  should  be  judge  in  his  own 
cause.    Coke. 

Initia  magistratuum  nostromm  mellera  ferme, 
et  finis  inclinat — The  commencement  of  our 
effcial  duties  b  characterised  by  greater  vigour 
and  alacrity,  but  towards  the  end  they  nag. 


Inttinm  est  salutis,  notitia  peccati— The  fim 
step  in  a  man's  sadvation  b  knowledge  of  hb 
sin.    SgH. 
Qjuria  ai>sque  damno— Iiuury  without  lovk 

njuriae  spretae  ezolescunt,  si  irascaris  agnilm 
videntur — Injuries  that  are  slighted  and  un- 
noticed are  soon  forgotten ;  if  you  are  angry, 
they  are  seen  to  be  aocnowledgeo.     Pr, 

nhiriam  qui  facturus  est  jam  Cadt— He  who  b  80 
Dent  on  doing  an  ix\jury  has  already  done  it. 
Sen. 

njuriarum  remedium  est  oblivio — ObUvion  b 

the  best  remedy  for  injuries.    Pr, 

njturies  come  only  from  the  heart.    SUrtu. 

Ii^usta  ab  iustis  inpetrare  non  decet :  /  Jnsta 
autem  an  Injuttis  petere,  insipientia  est— 
To  ask  what  b  unreasonable  from  the  reasonable 
b  not  right ;  to  ask  what  b  reasonable  from  the 
unreasonable  is  folly.     Piaut. 

nmost  things  are  all  melodious,  naturally 
utter  themselves  in  song.  The  meaning  oif 
song  goes  deep.    CarlyU, 

imocence  has  a  fHend  In  heaven.    Schiller.      81 

nnocence  b  a  flower  which  withers  when 
touched,  and  blooms  not  again  though 
watered  with  tears.    Hooptr, 

nopem  me  copia  fecit— Plenty  has  made  me 
poor ;  wealth  makes  wit  waver.    Ovid, 

nopi  beneficium  bu  dat,  qiu  dat  celeriter— He 
confers  a  twofold  benefit  on  a  needy  man  who 
does  so  quickly.    Pub,  Syr, 

nops,  potentem  dtmi  vult  Imitari,  perit— An 

incai>aa>le  man  who  attempts  to  imitate  a  cap- 
able b  sure  to  come  to  grieL    Phmdr. 

nquinat  egregios  adjuncta  superbia  mores— 10 

The  best  manners  are  stained  by  the  addition  of 
pride.    Claud, 

nquisitiveness  as  seldom  cures  jeaUmsy  as 
orinking  in  a  fever  quenches  the  tmrst 

WycherUy, 

ns  Innre  der  Natur  /  Dringt  kefai  ersehalber 
Geist  /  OlticlEseUg,  wem  ste  nur  /  Die  &usare 
Scheie  welst— No  created  spirit  penetrates  into 
the  inner  secret  of  Nature,  nappy  he  to  whom 
she  shows  but  the  outer  thelL    HaUgn 

nsani  sapiens  nomen  ferat,  mqima  inlqni,  / 
Ultra  ouod  satis  est  virtutem  m  petat  ipsam 
—Let  toe  wise  man  bear  the  name  of  fool,  and 
the  just  of  unjust,  if  he  pursue  Virtue  herself 
beyond  the  proper  bounds.    Hor, 

nsaiiire  parat  certa  ratione  modoqne— He  b 

preparing  to  act  the  madman  with   a  certain 
d^ree  of  reason  and  method.    Hor, 

nsanlty  is   often  the  logic  of  aa  accurate  iB 
mind  overtasked.    Holwes, 

nsanus  omnis  ftu-ere  credit  caeteros  —  Every 
madman  believes  that  all  others  are  mad.    Syr, 
nsculpsit— He  engraved  it. 
nservi  Deo  et  laetare — Serve  God  and  rejoioe. 

nsipientis  *%t  dicere,  Non  putaxen^— It  u  the 
part  of  a  fool  to  say,  **I  should  not  have  thought 
so." 

nsita  hominibus  nattira  violentiae  resistere — iO 
It  b  natural  to  nmn  to  resist  oppression.     Tmc. 

nsita  mortalibus  aatura,  propeie  seqni  qnae 
piget  inchoare  —  People  are  naturally  ready 
enough  to  follow  in  matters  in  which  thc^  are 
disinclined  to  take  the  lead.     Tac. 

Insolence  b  pride  when  her  mask  is  pulM  oft 
Pr. 
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InaoBCiaiiee— Indiffereaccu    Fr, 

lasperata  acddnnt  magls  seepe  qvam  quae 
sperea— What  you  do  not  expect  happens  more 
frequently  than  what  you  da    Plant, 

Inspicere,  tanqnam  in  specnlnm,  in  vttas 
omnlnm  /  Jubeo,  atque  ex  a]iis  sufflere  ex- 
cmf^mn  sibi— I  would  have  you  to  look  into 
the  lives  of  aJl,  as  into  a  minor,  and  draw  from 
ochcars  an  example  for  younelil     7Vr. 

Inspiration  must  find  answerinar  inspiration. 
A.  B,  Aicott, 
I  Inspirations  that  we  deem  onr  own  are  oar 
divine  foreshadowing  and  fbreseeinflr  of 
thinflTS  beyond  our  reason  and  centroL 
LongJelUmt. 

laapiriniT    bold   John    Barleycorn  I   /  What 
dangers  thon  canst  make  us  scorn  I    Burns, 
Instar  omninm— Like  all  the  othem. 

Instead  of  the  piteous  and  frisrhtful  figure 
of  Death,  stepping  whip  in  hand  by  the 
peasant's  side  m  the  field,  .  .  .  place  there 
a  radiant  angel,  sowing  with  full  hands  the 
blessed  grain  in  the  smoking  furrow.    Georgt 

Instead  of  watching  the  bird  as  it  flies  above 
onr  heads,  we  chase  his  shadow  along  the 
gnrand;  and.  finding  we  cannot  grasp  it, 
we  condlnde  it  to  be  nothing.  Hnre. 
10  Instinct  is  a  great  matter ;  I  was  a  coward  on 
instinct,    x  Htn,  IV, ^  ii.  4. 

Instinct  is  intelligence  Incapable  of  self-con- 
sciousness.   John  Sterling, 

Iflstmction  does  miich»  but  encouragement 
everything.    Goetkt. 

lataminatis  fnlget  hoooribus—He  shinc:i  with 
unspotted  honours.    M, 

Integer  vltse  scelerisque  purus  /  Non  eget 
Ifianrb  Jaculis  neoue  arcu — The  man  of  up- 
right Itfe^  and  free  from  crime  has  no  need  of 
Moorish  javelin  or  bow.    Hor. 
U  Integrity  z*in»  strength  by  use.    Tillotum. 

Integrity  is  the  shortest  and  nearest  way  to  our 
end,  carrying  us  thither  in  a  straight  line,  and 
will  hold  out  and  last  longest,    ruiotson. 

Integrity  without  knowledge  is  weak  and  use- 
less, and  knowledge  without  integrity  is 
dangerous  and  dreadful.    Johnson, 

Intellect  annuls  fate ;  so  far  as  a  man  thinks, 
he  is  free.     Emerson. 

Intellect  is  aristocratic ;  charity  is  democratic. 
Amiel, 
JO  Intellect  is  not  speaking  and  logidslng;  it 
is  seehig  and  ascertaining.    Carfyle. 

Intellect  lies  behind  genius,  which  is  intellect 
constructive.    Emerson, 

Intellectual  fairness  is  often  only  another  name 
for  indolence  and  inconciuslveness  of  mind, 
just  as  love  of  truth  is  sometimes  a  fine 
phrase  for  temper.    /.  Morley. 

Intellecttial  tasting  of  life  will  not  supersede 
muscular  activity.     Emerton. 

Intelligabilia,  non  intellectum,  fero— I  provide 
you  with  things  intelligible,  but  not  with  intelli- 
gence. 
tS  Intemperans  adolescentia  effetiun  corpus 
traoet  senectuti— An  incontinent  youth  will 
transmit  a  worn-out  bodily  frame  to  old  age. 

Intemperate  wits  will  spare  neither  fHend 
nor  Toe,  and  make  themselves  the  common 
enemies  &f  izankhid.    V Estrange, 


Intense  study  of  the  Bible  will  keep  any  aum 
from  being  vulgar  in  point  of  style.  Coleridge, 
Inter  alia — ^Among  other  matters. 

Inter  amicos  omnium  renmi  communitas-^ 

Among  friends  all  things  are  common.    Cic. 

Inter  arma  leges  silent— In  the  midst  of  arms  80 
tne  laws  are  suent.    Cic, 

Inter  canem  et  lupmn— Between  the  dog  and 
the  wolf;  at  the  twilight. 

Inter  cetera  mala,  hoc  ^uooue  habet  stultltia 
proprium,  semper  incipit  vnrere— Amon^  other 
evils,  folly  has  also  this^  special  characteristic,  it 
is  always  banning  to  live.    Sen, 

Inter  ddidas  semper  aliqtdd  saevi  nos  stran- 
gulat — In  the  midst  of  our  enjoyments  there  is 
always  some  wroi^  to  torture  us.    Pr, 

Inter  Graecos  graecisslmus,  inter  Latinos 
latinlssimus — In  Greek  he  is  the  most  accom- 
plished Grecian,  and  in  Latin  the  most  thorough 
Latinist. 

Inter  malletim  et  incudem— Between  the  hammer  86 
and  the  anvil. 

Inter  nos — Between  ourselves. 

Inter  nos  sanctissima  divitiamm  /  Majestas— 
Among  us  the  most  sacred  majesty  is  that  of 
riches.    Juv. 

Inter  pueros  Senear — ^An  old  man  among  boys.  Pr, 

Inter  spem  curamque,  timores  inter  et  Iras,  / 
Omnem  erode  diem  tibi  dlluxisse  supremtun :  / 
Grata  supervenlet  quae  non  sperabitnr  hora 
— In  the  midst  of  hope  and  care,  in  the  midst  of 
fears  and  passions,  believe  each  day  that  dawns 
on  you  is  vour  last ;  welcome  will  steal  upon  you 
the  hour  that  is  not  hoped  for.    Hor, 

Inter  sylvas  Academi  qnmrere  verum— AmidIO 

the  woods  of  Academus  to  seek  for  truth.    Hor, 

Inter  utrumque  tene— Keep  a  mid  course  between 
the  two  extremes.     Otnd. 

Inter  vivos — Among  the  living. 

Interdum  lacrynus  pondera  vods  habent  — 
Sometimes  tears  have  the  weight  of  words. 
Ovid. 

Interdum  stultus  bene  loquitnr— Sometimes  a 
fool  speaks  reasonably. 

Interdum  vulgus  rectum  videt,  est  ubi  peccat  48 
—Sometimes  the  common  people  judge  aright ; 
at  other  times  they  err.     It  or, 

Interea  gustus  elemente  per  omnia  quserunt,  \ 
Ntmquam  animo  pretiis  obstantibus ;  interius 
si  /  Attendas,  magis  ilia  juvant,  quae  pluris 
emuntur — Meantime  they  search  for  relishes 
throuch  all  the  elements,  with  minds  regardless 
of  expense ;  look  at  it  closely,  those  things  please 
more  which  cost  the  higher  price.    Juv. 

Interest  blinds  some  people  and  enlightens 
others.     La  Roche. 

Interest  is  the  spur  of  the  people,  but  glory 
that  of  great  souls.    Rousseau, 

Interest  reipublicse  ut  quisque  re  sua  bene 
Utatur — It  Is  for  the  interest  of  the  state  that 
every  one  make  a  good  use  of  his  property. 

Interest  speaks  all  sorte  of  tongues,  and  pla^s  60 
all  sorts  of  parte,  even  the  part  of  the  dis- 
interested.   La  Roche. 

Interim  fit  aliquid — Something  is  going  on  mean- 
while.    Ter, 

Into  a  mouth  shut  flies  fly  not.    Pr, 

Into  contradicting  /  Be  thou  never  led  away ;  / 

When  with  the  ignorant  they  strive,  /  The 

wise  to  folly  fitll  away.    G^hg* 
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Into  each  life  some  rain  must  fall,  /  Some  days 
mast  be  dark  and  dreary.    Lcrig/eiiow. 

Intolerabilius  nihil  est  ^[nam  foemina  dives  — 
There  is  nothing  more  insufferable  than  a  rich 
woman.    Juv. 

Intra  mnros— Within  the  walls. 

Introite,  nam  et  hie  dii  sunt— Enter,  for  here  too 
are  gods.  Heraeiitus^/rvm  Arist. 
h  Intuition  is  the  clear  conception  of  the  whole 
at  once.  It  seldom  belongs  to  man  to  say 
without  presumption,  *'  I  came,  I  saw,  I  con- 
quered.'    Lavater. 

Intus  et  in  cute  novi  homlnem — I  know  the  man 
inside  and  out.    Pen. 

Intus  et  in  jecore  aegro  /  Nasctmtur  domini— 

Masters  spring  up  in  our  own  breasts,  and  from 

a  morbid  liver.     Pert. 
Intus  si  recte,  ne  labora— If  inwardly  right,  don't 

worry. 
Intuta  quae  indecora— What  is  unbecoming  is 

unsafe.     Ta£. 

10  Inveni  pHMtum,  Spes  et  Portuna  valete,  /  Sat 
me  lusistis,  lutUte  nunc  alios— 1  have  reached 
the  port ;  hope  and  fortune,  farewell ;  you  have 
maoe  sport  enoueh  of  me ;  make  sport  of  others 
now.    Lines  at  Du  end  of  Le  Sogers  "  Gii  BUu" 

Invent  first,  and  then  embellish.    JoJuuon. 

Invention  breeds  invention.    Emerson. 

Invention  is  the  talent  of  youth,  and  jndflfment 

of  agre.    Swi/i. 
Inventions  have  all  been  invented  over  and 

over  fifty  times.    Man  is  the  arch-machine, 

of  which  all  these  shifts  drawn  firom  himself 

are  toy  models.    Emerson. 

16  Invia  virtuti  nulla  est  via — Noway  is  impassable 
to  virtue.     Ovid. 

Invidia  gloriae  comes— Envy  is  the  attendant  on 
glory.    Ovid. 

"  Invidia,"  jealousy  of  your  neighbour's  ffood, 
has  been,  since  dust  was  first  made  flesh, 
the  curse  of  man ;  and  *'  charitas,"  the 
desire  to  do  vour  neisrhbour  grace,  the  one 
source  of  all  niunan  glory,  power  and  mate- 
rial blessing.    Ruskin. 

Invidia  Siculi  non  invenere  tyranni  /  Tormen- 
tum  majus— Sicilian  tyrants  invented  nothing 
that  is  a  greater  torment  than  envy.    Juv. 

Invidiam  ferre  aut  fortis  aut  feliz  potest— Only 
the  brave  or  the  fortunate  are  able  to  endure 
envy.    Pub.  Syr. 

80  Invidiam  placare  paras,  vhinte  relicta?— Are 
you  trying  to  appease  envy  by  the  abandonment 
of  virtue  V 

Invidus  alteritts  macrescit  rebus  opimis— The 
envious  man  grows  lean  at  the  prosperity  of 
another.     Hor. 

Invidus,  Iracundns,  iners,  vinosus,  amator,  / 
Nemo  adeo  ferus  est,  ut  non  mitescere  pos- 
sit,  /  Si  modo  culturae  patientem  commodet 
aurem — ^The  envious,  the  passionate,  the  indo- 
lent, the  drunken,  the  lewa — none  is  so  savage 
that  he  cannot  be  tamed,  if  he  only  lend  a  patient 
ear  to  culture.    Hor. 

Invisa  nimquam  imperia  retinentur  din— Hated 
governments  never  hold  out  long.    Sen, 

Invisa  potentia,  atque  miseranda  vita  eomm, 
(lui  se  metui  quam  amari  malunt->The  power 
is  detested,  and  the  life  wretched,  of  those  who 
would  rather  be  feared  than  loved.  Com.  Nff, 
85  Invita  Minerva— Without  genius  or  the  requisite 
in^Mration  ^  against  the  will  of  Minerva. 


nvitat  culpam  qni  peccatum  preterit— He  who 
overlooks  one  crime  invites  the  commiasioa  of 
another.     Pttb.  Syr. 

nvitnm  qui  servat  idem  fadt  ocddenti — He 
who  saves  a  man  against  his  will,  does  the  same 
as  if  he  killed  him.     Hor. 

nviton*  sequitnr  honos — Honour  follows  him 
unsolicited.    M. 

nward  cheerfulness  is  an  implicit  praise  and 
thanksgiving  to  Providence  under  all  its 
dispensations.    Addison. 

psae  rursimi  concedite  sylvae— Onoe  again,  ye  SO 

woods,  adieu !     Vir^p. 
pse  dixit — He  himself  (viz.  Pythagoras)  said  ic 

Assertion  without  proof. 

pse  docet  qtdd  agam:  fas  est  et  ab  hoste 
doceri — He  himseff  teaches  me  what  to  do ;  one 
ought  not  to  be  above  taking  a  lesson  even  from 
an  enemy.     Ovid. 

pse  Jupiter,  neqne  plnens  omnibns  placet, 
neque  abstanens — Even  Jupiter  himself  cannot 
please  all,  whether  he  sends  rain  or  fair  weather. 

pse  pavet ;  nee  qua  commissas  flectat  habe- 
nas,  /  Nee  scit  qua  sit  iter ;  nee,  si  sdat,  im- 
peret  illis — ^Scared  himself,  he  knows  neither 
now  to  turn  the  reins ^  intrusted  to  him,  nor 
which  way  to  go ;  nor  if  he  did.  could  he  coo- 
trol  the  horses.    Ovid,  of  Pkaetkon. 

psissima  verba— The  exact  words.  Si 

pso  facto— By  the  fact  itself. 

pso  jure— By  the  law  itself. 

r  por  lana,  y  volver  trasqoilado— To  go  for 
wool  and  come  back  shorn.    Sp.  Pr. 

ra  furor  brevis  est;  anjmnm  rege,  qui,  nisi 
paret,  /  Imperat :  hnnc  firenis,  hnnc  tn  com- 
pesce  catena — ^Anger  is  a  shortlived  madness ; 
control  thy  temper^  for  unless  it  obeysp  it  com- 
mands  thee ;  restrain  it  with  bit  and  duun.    Her, 

ra  quae  tegitur  nocet;  /  Professa  perdnntfO 
odia  vindictae   locum  —  Resentment  which  b 
concealed  is  dangerous;    hatred  avowed  loses 
its  opportunity  of  revenge.     Sen. 

rarum  tantos  volvis  sob  pectore  flnctns?^ 
Dost  thou  roll  such  billows  of  wrath  within  your 
breast?    Virg. 

ratns  aim  ad  se  redit,  sibi  turn  irasdtnr— 
When  an  an^pry  man  returns  to  himself,  he  is 
angry  with  himself.    Pub.  Syr. 

re  tamen  restat,  Numa  quo  devenit  et  Ancns 
— It  still  remains  for  you  to  go  where  Numa  has 
gone,  and  Ancus  before  you.    Hor. 

ron  sharpeneth  iron;  so  a  man  sharpenetii 
the  coimtenance  of  his  friend.    Bible. 

ron  with  often  handling  is  worn  to  nothing.  4i 
Lylys  Euphues. 

rony  Is  an  insult  conveyed  in  the  form  of  a 
compliment.    Whipple. 

rony  is  jesting  hidden  behind  gravity.  J^n 
IVeiss. 

rremeabUis  imda  — The  river  there  is  no  re- 
crossing  ;  the  Styx.    Hor.. 

rresolution  loosens  all  our  joints :  like  an 
ague,  it  shakes  not  this  limb  or  that  limb, 
but  all  the  bodv  is  at  once  in  a  fit.  The 
irresolute  man  hatches  nothing,  but  addles 
all  his  actions.    Feliham. 

rritabis  crabrones — You  will  irritate  the  hor^M 

nets.     PlauL 
rritation,  like  friction,  is  likely  to  generate 

heat  instead  of  progress.    George  Eliot, 
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Irrthnni  verlasat  nns  nie ;  doch  ziehet  ein  hoher 
Bedftrfiiiss  immer  den  strebenden  Geist  leise 
znr  Wahrheit  hinan — Error  never  leaves  us, 
3ret  a  higher  need  always  draws  the  striving 
spiiit  gently  on  to  truth.    GcetJu. 

Is  a  man  one  whit  the  better  because  he  is 
i^rown  ^eat  in  other  men's  esteem  ?  Thomas 
&  Kem/i*. 

b  anv  place  so  inaccessible  that  an  ass  laden 

wlin  srold  cannot  penetrate  ?    Pkiii^  of  Mace- 

don  to  a  scout  who  pronounctd  a  cdrtain  torri' 

iory  impregmible. 
Is  bean^  vain  because  it  will  Cade?    Then 

are  earth's  green  robe  and  heavens  liffht 

vain.    PierponU 
5  Is  cadet  ante  senem,  qui  saplt  ante  diem— He 

will  die  before  he  is  old  who  is  prematurely  wise. 

Pr. 
Is  common  opinion  the  standard  of  merit? 

Tfumtas  H  Kem^. 

Is  habitus  animorum  fuit,  utpessimum  facinus 
anderent  pand,  plures  velfent,  omnes  pate- 
rentnr — Such  was  the  public  temper^  that  some 
few  dared  to  perpetrate  the  vilest  crimes,  more 
were  fain  to  do  so,  and  all  looked  passively  on. 
Tac. 

Is  It  in  destrovingr  and  pnllins:  down  that  skill 
is  displayea?  The  shallowest  understand- 
ing:, tne  rudest  hand,  is  more  equal  to  that 
taslE.    Burke, 

Is  it  not  astonishing:  that  the  love  of  repose 
keep*  us  in  continual  agitation  ?    Stanislaus, 

M  Is  it  not  strange  that  men  should  be  so  ready 
to  fight  for  ruigion  and  so  reluctant  to  ob- 
serve its  precepts  ?    LichteHberg, 

Is  it  not  the  same  to  whoso  wears  a  shoe 
as  If  the  earth  were  thatched  all  over  with 
leather?    Hito^dssa. 

Is  it  riflht  to  despair,  and  shall  truth  make 
Its  sad?    Renan. 

Is  mavime  divitUs  utitur,  qui  minime  divltiis 
indiget — He  employs  riches  to  the  best  pur« 
poae  who  least  needs  them.    Sen. 

Is  mihi  demum  vivere  et  frui  anima  vldetur, 
qui  aHquo  negotio  intentus,  praedari  facino- 
^  ant  artis  bonse  Camam  qiuerit— He  alone 
appean  to  me  to  live  and  to  enjoy  life,  who, 
being  engaged  in  some  business,  seeks  repuia- 
lion  by  some  illustrious  action  or  some  useful 
art.  •SW/. 
U  Is  mlhi  videtnr  amplisslmus  aul  sua  virtnte  in 
ahlorem  locum  pervenit — He  is  in  my  regard 
the  most  illustrious  man  who  has  risen  by  his 
own  virtues.    Cic, 

Is  not  belief  the  true  God-annoimcing  miracle  ? 

Novalis, 

Is  not  cant  the/n'MA  materia  of  the  devil,  from 
which  all  falsehoods,  imbecilities,  abomina^ 
tloos  body  themselves,  from  which  no  true 
thing  can  come  ?    Carlyle. 

Is  not  light  greater  than  fire  ?  It  is  the  same 
element  in  a  state  of  purity.    Carlyle, 

Is  not  marriage  an  open  question  when  It  is 
alleged,  from  the  banning  of  the  world,  that 
such  as  are  in  the  histituoon  wish  to  get  out, 
and  such  as  are  out  wish  to  get  in  ?   Emerstm. 

ttis  not  shame  the  soil  of  all  virtue,  of  all  good 
manners  and  good  morals  ?  Carfyle. 
Is  ordo  vitio  careto,  cieteris  specimen  esto— 
Let  this  class  (viz.  the  nobility  of  Rome)  be  free 
from  vice  and  a  pattern  to  the  rest.  Tki  Twelvg 
TabUs, 


Is  sapiens  qui  se  ad  casus  accommodet  omnes  |  / 
Stultus  pttgnat  in  adversis  ire  natator  aquis 
— He  is  a  wise  man  who  adapts  himself  to  all 
contingencies ;  the  fool  struggles  like  a  swim- 
mer against  the  stream. 

Is  that  a  wonder  which  happens  in  two  hours ; 
and  does  it  cease  to  be  wonderful  if  happen- 
ing in  two  millions  ?    Carlyle, 

Is  the  God  present,  felt  in  my  own  heart,  a 
thing  whicn  Herr  von  Voltaire  will  dispute 
out  of  me  or  dispute  into  me  ?  To  the  "  wor- 
ship <^  sorrow  (Christianity)  ascribe  what 
origin  and  genesis  thou  pleasest,  has  not 
that  worship  originated  and  been  generated ; 
is  it  not  here  ?  Peel  it  in  thy  heart  and  then 
say  whether  It  is  of  God !    Carlyle. 

Is  the  jay  more  precious  than  the  lark  because  S6 
his  leathers  are  more  beautiftd?     Tarn,  rf 
Skrevtf  iv.  3. 

Is  there  anything  of  Its  own  nature  beautiful 
or  not  beautiful  ?  The  beauty  of  a  thing  is 
even  that  \xj  which  it  shineth.    Hito/adesa. 

Is  there  evil  in  a  dty,  and  the  Lord  hath  not 

done  it?    BibU. 
Is  there  for  honest  poverty  /  That  hangs  his 

head,  and  a'  that?  /    The  coward  slave  we 

pass  him  by,  /  We  dare  be  poor  for  a'  that. 

Bums, 
Is  there  no  God,  then  ?  but  at  best  an  absentee 

God,  sitting  idle,  ever  since  the  first  Sabbath, 

at  the  outside  of  His  universe,  and  seeing  it 

go?    Carlyle. 
Is  there  no  stoning  save  with  flint  and  rock?M 

Tennywn, 
Is  there  no  way  to  brin^  home  a  wanderine 

sheep    but    by  worrymg   him   to   death? 

Thomas  Fuller, 
Is  this  a  dagger  which  I  see  before  me.  /  The 

handle  toward  my  hand?     Come,  let  me 

dutch  thee.    MacS.^  iL  z. 
Is  thy  compleidon  sour?  /  Then  keep  such 

compai^.    Herbert. 
Is  your  trumpeter  dead,  that  you  are  obliged 

to  praise  yourself?    Pr. 
Isaac's  fond  blessing  may  not  fall  on  scorn,  /M 

Nor  Balaam's  curse  on  love  which  God  hath 

blest.    KebU. 
Island  ex  hinn  besta  baud  sun  solinn  shinnar 

nppa — Iceland  is  the  best  land  on  which  the 

sun  shines.    Icelandic  Pr, 
Isolation  is  the  sum-total  of  wretchedness  to  a 

man.    Carlyle. 
Ist's  Gottes  Werk,  so  whrd's  besteh*n  /  Ist's 

Menschenwerk,  wird's  tmtergeh'n— If  it  be 

God's  work,  it  will   stand ;   if   man's,  it  will 

perish. 
Ista  decens  fades  longis  vitiabitur  annis;  / 

Rugaque  in  antiqua  fronte  senilis  erit— That 

comely  face  of  thine  will  be  marred  by  length  of 

years,  and  the  wrinkle  of  age  will  one  day  scar 

thine  aged  brow.    Ovid, 
Istaec  in  me  cudetur  faba— I  shall  have  to  smart  40 

for  it  (///.  that  bean  will  hit  meX     Ter. 
Istnc  est  sapere,  non  quod  ante  pedes  modo 

est  /  VIdere,  sed  etiam  iUa  quae  futura  sunt  / 

Prospicere—That  is  wisdom,  not  merely  to  see 

what  is  immediately  before  one's  eyes,  bat  to 

forecast  what  is  going  to  happen.     Ter, 

Istuc  est  sapere,  aul,  ubicunque  opus  sit, 
unj^wnnn  poMls  flectere — You  are  a  wise  man  if 
you  can  oisily  direct  your  attention  to  whatever 
may  require  it.     Ter. 
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It  (love)  adds  ft  predoiu  laeinflr  to  the  eye. 
Lovt^t  L.  Lostf  IV.  3. 

It  belonffs  to  creat  men  to  haTe  preat  defects. 
Fr.  Pr. 

It  can  do  us  no  harm  to  look  at  what  Is  extra- 
ordinary with  our  own  eyes.    Goethe. 

It  chanceth  in  an  hour  that  cometh  not  in 
seven  years,    i'r. 

6  It  costs  more  to  reyenge  injuries  than  to  bear 
them.    Pr. 

It  dawns  no  sooner  for  one's  early  risinsr. 
Port.  Pr, 

It  exalteth  a  man  firom  earthly  thinffs  to 
love  those  that  are  heavenly.  Thomas  A 
Kempi*, 

It  happens  as  with  ca^rest  the  bhrds  without 
despair  to  get  in,  and  those  within  despair  of 
irettingr  out.    Montaigne, 

It  happens  to  men  of  learning  as  to  ears  of 
com ;  they  shoot  np  and  raise  their  heads 
higrh  while  they  are  empty ;  bnt  when  full 
and  swelled  with  ffrain,  they  begin  to  flag 
and  droop.    (?) 

10  It  has  been  well  said  that  our  anjciety  does 
not  empty  to-morrow  of  its  sorrows,  but 
only  empties  to-day  of  its  strength.  Spur, 
gton. 

It  is  a  bad  trade  that  of  censor ;  he  b  sure  to 
incur  the  hatred  of  those  he  censures,  with- 
out finding  them  improved  by  the  correction. 
Guy  Patin, 

It  is  a  beautiful  trait  in  the  lover's  character, 
that  he  thinks  no  evil  of  the  object  loved. 
Lomg/ello^v. 

It  is  a  beggarly  conception  to  judge  as  if 
poetry  should  always  be  capable  ofa  prose 
rendering.    John  hforley. 

It  is  a  brave  act  of  valour  to  contemn  death ; 
but  when  life  is  more  terrible  than  death,  it 
is  then  the  truest  valour  to  dare  to  live.  Sir 
T,  Browne. 

16  It  is  a  characteristic  of  true  genius  to  disturb 
all  settled  ideas.    Goethe. 

It  is  a  clear  gain  to  sacrifice  pleasure  in  order 

to  avoid  pain.    Scho^nhauer, 
It  is  a  common  error  to  think  that  in  politics 

legislation  is  everirthing  and  administration 

nothing.    Macaulay, 

It  is  a  common  failing  of  old  men  to  attribute 
all  wisdom  to  themselves.    Fielding. 

It  is  a  common  law  of  Nature,  which  no  time 
will  ever  change,  that  superiors  shall  rule 
their  inferiors.    Dionytius. 

90  It  is  a  custom  /  More  honoured  in  the  breach 
than  the  observance.    Ham.^  i.  4. 

It  is  a  damnable  audacity  to  bring  forth  that 
torturing  Cross,  and  the  Holy  One  who 
suffers  on  it,  and  to  expose  them  to  the  light 
of  the  sun,  which  hid  its  face  when  a  reck- 
less world  forced  such  a  sight  on  it;  to 
take  these  mysterious  secrets,  in  which 
the  divine  depth  of  sorrow  lies  hid,  and 
play  with  them,  fondle  them,  trick  them 
out,  and  rest  not  till  the  most  reverend  of 
all  solemnities  appears  vulgar  and  paltry. 
Goethe. 

It  is  a  delusion  (JVahfC)  to  suppose  that  adver- 
sity iUnriUck)  makes  man  better.  As  well 
believe  that  the  rust  makes  the  knife  sharp, 
dht  promotes  purity,  and  mud  clarifies  the 
stream.    Bodenstedt. 
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"It  is  a  devout  hnagination."  Thg  Regtnt 
Murray**  amswgr  to  John  Kmojfs  ^ro^osml  /« 
coeutroe  the  ^roptriv  0/  the  Chunk  f^r  the 
epiriiual  hen^t  e/tho  Ueges. 

It  Is  a  fair  and  holy  office  to  be  a  prophet  of 

Nature.    Noomiis. 
It  is  a  fine  thing  to  command,  though  it  « 

but  a  herd  of  cattle.    CertraHtes. 
It  is  a  foul  bird  that  dirties  its  own  nest.    /*r. 
It  is  a  golden  rule  not  to  judge  men  according' 

to  their  opinions,  but  according  to  the  eSect 

these   opmions    have   on  their   character. 

Lichfenherg. 
It  is  a  good  divine  that  follows  his  own  {nstmc- 

tions.  '  Mer.  of  Ven.^  i.  2. 
It  is  a  good  horse  that  never  stumbles,  and  a 

good  wife  that  never  grumbles.    Pr. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  stay  away  till  one's  com-  SC 
pany  Is  desired,  but  not  so  good  to  stay  after 
it  is  desired.    Johnson. 

It  is  a  grave  offence  to  bind  a  Roman  dtixen, 
a  crime  to  flog  him,  almost  the  act  of  a 
parricide  to  put  him  to  death ;  what  shall  I 
call  crucifying  him?  Languac^e  worthv  of 
such  an  enoraiity  it  is  impossible  to  find. 
Cic, 

It  is  a  great  ease  to  have  one  in  our  own 
shape  a  species  below  us,  and  who,  without 
l>eing  enhsted  in  our  service,  is  by  nature  of 
our  retinue.    Steele. 

It  is  a  great  journey  to  life's  end.    Pr. 

It  is  a  great  misfortune  not  to  possess  talent 
enough  to  speak  well,  or  sense  enough  to 
hold  one's  tongue.    La  Bruyhr. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  think  that  because  Si 
you  have  read  a  masterpiece  once  or  twice 
or  ten  times,  therefore  you  have  done  with 
it.  .  .  .  You  ought  to  live  with  it  and  make 
it  part  of  your  daily  life.    John  Morley. 

It  is  a  great  piece  of  folly  to  sacrifice  the  inner 
for  the  outer  man.    Schopenhauer, 

It  is  a  great  pity  when  the  man  who  should 
l>e  the  head  figure  is  a  mere  figure-head. 
Spurgeon. 

It  is  a  great  point  of  wisdom  to  find  out  one's 

own  foUy.    Pr. 
It  is  a  great  shame  to  a  man  to  have  a  poor 

heart  and  a  rich  purse.    Cato^ 
It  is  a  great  sin  to  swear  unto  a  sin,  /  But  a  40 

greater  still  to  keep  a  sinful  oath,    s  Httu 

r/.,  V.  X. 

It  is  a  great  step  in  finesse  to  make  people 
under-estimate  your  acuteness.  La  Brtgffrr. 

It  is  a  hard  winter  when  one  wolf  eats  another. 
Pr. 

It  is  a  kindly  spirit  which  actnallv  coostltntes 
the  human  element  in  man.    SchilUr. 

It  is  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turning.    Pr 

It  is  a  long  way  from  granite  to  the  ovster :  4S 
farther  yet  to  Plato,  and  the  preaching  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.    Emerson, 

It  is  a  low  benefit  to  give  me  something ;  it  is 
a  high  benefit  to  enable  me  to  do  somewhat 
of  myself.    Emerson. 

It  is  a  lucky  eel  that  escapes  skinning.  Gtorrm 
Eliot. 

It  is  a  main  lesson  of  wisdom  to  know  your 
own  from  another's.    Etnerson. 

It  is  a  man's  sincerity  and  depth  of  vision  that 
makes  him  a  poet.    CarlyU. 
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It  is  a  nuLthMBatical  fkct  that  the  castfaigr  of  a 
pabble  from  my  hand  alters  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  universe.    Catiylt, 

It  is  a  maxim  of  those  who  are  esteemed  per- 
iiBct,  that  abundance  is  the  perverter  of 
reason.    Hiic^adtsa, 

It  is  a  mere  and  miserable  solitude  to  want 
true  friends,  without  which  the  world  is  but 
a  wilderness.    Bac»m» 

It  is  a  moral  Impossibilsty  that  any  son  or 
daughter  of  Adam  can  stand  on  any  ground 
that  mortal  treads,  and  gainsay  the  healthy 
tenure   on  which  we   hold   our  existence. 

•    Dickens, 

S  It  is  a  poor  art  that  the  artisan  can't  live  by. 
lUPr, 

It  is  a  poor  heart  that  never  rejoices.    Pr. 

It  is  a  poor  horse  that  is  not  worth  its  oats. 
Dan,  Pr, 

It  is  a  poor  mouse  that  has  but  one  hole. 
Pr, 

It  is  a  poor  sport  that  is  not  worth  the  candle. 
Gtcrge  Herlert. 

10  It  is  a  profound  error  to  presume  that  every- 
thing has  been  discovered ;  it  is  to  take  the 
horixon  which  bounds  the  eye  for  the  limit  of 
the  world.    L*mitrre, 

It  is  a  proof  of  mediocrity  of  intellect  to  be 
addicted  to  relating  stories.    La  Bruyire, 

It  is  a  rare  thing,  except  it  be  from  a  perfect 
and  entire  friend,  to  have  counsel  given  us, 
but  such  as  shall  be  bowed  and  crooked  to 
some  ends  which  he  hath  that  giveth  it. 
Bacon, 

It  is  a  reproach  to  be  the  fint  gentleman 
of  one's  race,  but  greater  to  be  the  last. 
Pr, 

It  is  a  sad  house  where  the  hen  crows  louder 
than  tiie  cock.    Pr, 

U  It  is  a  shame  for  a  man  to  deshre  honour  be- 
cause of  his  ancestors,  and  not  to  deserve  it 
by  his  own  virtue.    St.  Chrytostom, 

It  is  a  si^  that  your  reputation  Is  small  or 

sinking  if  your  own  tongue  must  praise  you. 

Judge  Hale, 
It  is  a  sin  ag^liut  hospitality  to  open  your 

doors  and  shut  up  your  countenance.    Pr. 
It  is  a  small  virtue  to  keep  silence  on  matters, 

but  a  grave  fault  to  speak  of  what  should  be 

kept  dlent    Ovid, 

It  is  a  sony  goose  that  will  not  baste  itself. 
Pr, 

SOU  is  a  strange  habit  of  wise  humanity  to  speak 
in  enigmas  only.    Rusk  in. 

It  is  a  universal  weakness  of  human  nature  to 
have  an  inordinate  faith  in  things  unseen 
and  unknown,  and  to  be  affected  unduly  by 
them.     Ctrsar. 

It  is  a  venr  good  world  to  live  in,  /  To  lend,  or 
to  spend,  or  to  give  in ;  /  But  to  beg,  or  to 
borrow,  or  to  get  a  man's  own,  /  It  is  the 
very  worst  world  that  ever  was  known. 
Recktsier, 

It  Is  a  very  risky,  nay,  a  fiital  thing,  to  be 
sopiable.    Schiller. 

It  is  a  virtue  in  hermits  to  forgive  their 
enemies  as  well  as  their  friends ;  but  it  Is  a 
fnult  in  princes  to  show  clemency  towards 
those  who  are  guQty.    Hitt^adesa, 

ttit  is  a  wise  father  that  knows  his  own  child. 
Mer,  o/Ven,^  iu  a. 


It  is  absurd  to  contend  for  any  sense  of  words 
in  opposition  to  usage;  for  all  senses  are 
founded  upon  usage,  and  upon  nothing  else. 
Paley, 

It  is  advisable  that  a  man  should  know  at 
least  three  things:— first,  where  he  is; 
secondly,  where  he  is  going ;  thirdly,  what 
he  had  best  do  under  the  circumstances. 
Rnskin, 

It  is  all  in  my  eye,  /'./.,  it  is  nowhere  else.    Pr. 

It  is  allowed  by  the  laws  of  war  to  deceive  an 
enemv  by  feints,  false  colours,  spies,  false 
inteUigence,  or  tne  like ;  but  by  no  means  in 
treaties,  truces,  signals  of  capitulation  or 
surrender.    Paley, 

It  is  always  an  ease,  and  sometimes  a  happU  10 
ness,  to  have  nothing.    J^se^k  Hall. 

It  if  always  by  adventurers  that  great  deeds 
are  done,  and  not  by  the  sovereigns  of  great 
empires. 

It  is  always  good  when  a  man  has  two  irons 
in  the  fire.    A.  Beeturnoni, 

It  Is  always  necessary  to  show  some  good 
opinion  of  those  whose  good  opinion  we 
solicit.    Johnson, 

It  is  always  term  time  in  the  court  of  con- 
science.   Pr. 

It  Is  always  the  Individual,  not  the  age,  that  ti 

stands  up  for  the  truth.    Goetke. 
It  is  alwa3rs  vitally  important  to  ourselves  to 

be  scrupulously  true.    Spurgwn. 

It  is  an  argument  of  great  wisdom  to  do 
nothing  rashly,  nor  to  be  obstinate  and 
inflexible  in  our  opinions.    Thomas  d  Ktmpts. 

It  is  an  assured  sign  of  a  worthy  and  generous 
spirit  whom  honour  amends ;  for  honour  is, 
or  should  be,  the  place  of  virtue.    Bacon, 

It  is  an  egregious  error  to  go  bv  the  excep* 
tion  instead  of  the  rule.    Pascal. 

It  is  an  equal  failing  to  trust  everybody  and  40 
to  trust  nobody.    Pr, 

It  is  an  honour  for  a  man  to  cease  from  strife. 

Biblt. 
It  is  an  ill  sign  to  see  a  fox  lick  a  lamb.    Pr. 
It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good.    Pr. 
It  is  as  difficult  to  appropriate  the  thoughts  of 

others  as  to  invent.    Emerson. 

It  is  as  easy  to  be  a  scholar  as  a  gamester.  iS 
Haweis. 

It  is  as  easy  to  deceive  one's  self  without  per- 
ceiving it,  as  it  is  difficult  to  deceive  others 
without  their  finding  it  out    La  Roche. 

It  Is  as  great  a  point  of  wisdom  to  hide  ig- 
norance, as  to  (uscover  knowledge.    (?) 

It  is  as  little  the  part  of  a  ^se  man  to  reflect 
much  on  the  nature  of  beings  above  him  as 
of  beings  beneath  him.    Ruskin. 

It  is  as  much  a  part  of  true  temperance  to  be 
pleased  with  the  little  that  we  know  and 
the  Uttle  that  we  can  do  as  with  the  little 
that  we  have.    Rtukin. 

It  is  as  much  intemperance  to  weep  too  much  60 
as  to  laugh  too  much.    Pr, 

It  is  as  natural  for  the  old  to  be  prejudiced  as 
for  the  young  to  be  presumptuous ;  and  in 
the  chans'e  of  centuries  each  generation 
has  sometning  to  judge  for  Itself.    Ruekin. 

It  is  as  rare  as  it  is  pleasant  to  meet  an  old 
man  whose  opinions  are  not  ossifitd.  /.  P, 
Boyes, 
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It  is  AS  Sport  to  a  fool  to  do  mischief.    Bihit, 
It  is  at  least  fatal  to  the  philosophic  preten- 
sion of  a  line  or  stanza  if,  when  it  is  fairly 
rednced  to  prose,  the  prose  discloses  that 
it  is  nonsense.    John  MorUy, 

It  is  bad,  havine  once  known  the  ri^^ht,  /  And 
the  impulse  or  nobleness  prised,  /  To  accept 
the  less  worthy,  and  order  the  fifl^ht  /  For  a 
cause  that  is  meaner,  and  walk  by  a  light  / 
That  you  once  had  despised.  Z>r.  Walter 
Smith. 

It  is  beneath  the  diflrnity  of  a  soul  that  has  but 
a  grain  of  sense  to  make  chance,  and  winds, 
and  waves  the  arbitrary  disposers  of  happi- 
ness.   Lucas, 

ft  It  is  best  not  to  be  angry ;  and  best,  in  the  nert 
place,  to  be  quickly  reconciled.    JoknwH, 

It  is  best  to  rise  from  life  as  from  a  banquet, 
neither  tliirsty  nor  drunken.    Arist. 

It  is  best  to  take  half  In  hand  and  the  rest  by 
and  by.    Pr. 

It  is  best  to  take  with  thankfulness  and  ad- 
miration from  each  man  what  he  has  to  give. 
John  Aforley. 

It  is  better  and  kinder  to  flog  a  man  to  his 
work  than  to  leave  him  idle  till  he  robs  and 
flog  him  afterwards.    Ruskin. 

10  It  is  better  for  a  young  man  to  blush  than  to 
turn  pale.    Cato. 

It  is  better  for  the  man  whom  God  helps  than 
for  him  who  rises  early.    Cervantes. 

It  is  better  living  on  a  little  than  outliving  a 
great  deal.    (?) 

It  is  better  not  to  live  at  all  than  to  live  dis- 
honoured.   SophocUt. 

It  is  better  to  be  a  self-made  man,  filled  up 
according  to  God's  original  pattern,  than  to 
be  half  a  man,  made  after  some  other  man's 
pattern.    /.  G.  Holland, 

16  It  is  better  to  be  affected  with  a  true  penitent 
sorrow  for  sin  than  to  be  able  to  resolve 
the  most  difficult  cases  about  it.  Thomas  d 
JCempis. 

It  is  better  to  be  lost  than  to  be  saved  all 
alone.    Amiel. 

It  is  better  to  be  nothing  than  a  knave.  M. 
Antoninus, 

It  is  better  to  be  the  hammer  than  the  anviL 
Fr,  Pr. 

It  is  better  to  be  the  head  o'  the  commonalty 
than  the  tail  o'  the  gentry.    .SV.  Pr. 

lOIt  is  better  to  be  wrong  by  rule  than  to  be 
wrong  with  nothing  but  the  fitfiil  caprice 
of  our  disposition  to  impel  us.  Natalia  in 
"  Wilheltn  Afeister:' 

It  is  better  to  cleanse  ourselves  of  our  sins 
now,  tiian  to  reserve  them  to  be  cleansed 
at  some  future  time.     Thomas  <i  Kempis. 

It  is  better  to  create  than  to  be  learned. 
Creating  is  the  essence  of  life.    Niebuhr. 

It  is  better  to  die  once  than  live  always  in  fear 
of  death.    Cofsar. 

It  is  better  to  do  well  than  to  say  welL    Pr. 

MIt  is  better  to  dwell  in  a  comer  of  the  house- 
top than  with  a  brawling  woman  in  a  wide 
house.    Bible, 
It  is  better  to  fight  for  the  good  than  to  rail  at 
the  ilL     Tennyson. 

It  is  better  to  go  to  the  house  of  mourning, 
than  to  go  to  the  house  of  feasting.    Bible. 


It  is  better  to  have  a  lion  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  sheep  than  a  sheep  at  the  head  of 
an  army  of  lions.    Defoe. 

It  is  better  to  have  friends  in  our  passage 
through  life  than  gratefrd  dependants ;  and 
as  love  is  a  more  willing,  so  it  is  a  more 
lasting  tribute    than   extorted  oWigation. 

Goldsmith. 

It  is  better  to  have  loved  and  lost  than  never  90 
to  have  loved  at  alL     Tennyson. 

It  is  better  to  have  one's  evil  days  v^ien  one  is 

young  than  when  one  is  old.    CarlyU. 
It  is  better  to  have  to  do  with  God  than  with 

His  saints.    Fr.  Pr. 
It  is  better  to  hear  the  rebuke  of  the  wise 

than  for  a  man  to  hear  the  song  of  fools. 

Bible. 
It  is  better  to  live  by  begging  one's  bread 

than  to  gratify  the  mouth  at  tne  ejcpense  of 

others.    Hitopadesa. 

It  is  better  to  live  in  a  haunted  forest  .  .  .  M 
than  to  live  amongst  relations  after  the  loss 
of  wealth.     Hitopadesa. 

It  is  better  to  live  on  the  crust  of  your  own 
industry  than  on  the  frtuts  of  other  people's. 
Cervantes. 

It  is  better  to  make  friends  than  adversaries 
of  a  conquered  race,    B.  R,  Haydon, 

It  is  better  to  trust  the  eye  than  the  ear. 

Ger.  Pr. 
It  is  bitter  fare  eating  one's  own  words.    Deuu 

Pr, 

It  is  but  the  outer  hem  of  God's  great  mantle  40 
our  poor  stars  do  gem.    Ruskin. 

It  is  but  vain  to  waste  honey  on  those  that 
will  be  caught  with  gall.    Quarles. 

It  is  by  attempting  to  reach  the  top  by  a 
sinele  leap  that  so  much  misery  is  produced 
in  the  world.    Cobbett. 

It  is  by  being  conversant  with  the  Inventiaas 
of  others  that  we  learn  to  invent,  as  by 
reading  the  thoughts  of  others  we  learn  to 
think.    Joshua  Reynolds. 

It  is  by  fiuth  that  poetry  as  well  as  devotion 
soars  above  this  dull  earth.    Henry  Giles, 

It  is  by  his  personal  conduct  that  any  man  of  4S 
ordinary  power  will  do  the  greatest  amount 
of  good  that  is  in  him  to  do.    Ruskin^ 

It  is  by  imitatioxi,  more  than  by  precept,  that 
we  learn  anything.    Burke. 

It  is  by  presence  of  mind  in  untried  drcum- 
stances  that  the  native  metal  of  a  man  is 
tested.    LoTvell. 

It  is  by  study  that  we  become  contemporaries 
of  every  age  and  dtisens  of  the  world.    (?) 

It  is  certain  mv  belief  gains  quite  infinitely 
the  moment  I  can  convince  another  mind 
thereof.    Novedis. 

It   is   certain   that  either   wise   bearing  or  10 
ignorant  carriage  is  caught  as  men  take 
(useases,  one  of  another.    2  Hen.  /K.,  v.  z. 

It  is  character  which  builds  an  existence  out 
of  circumstance.  Our  strength  is  measured 
by  our  i^bsstic  power.    Carlyie. 

It  is  cheap  enough  to  say,  **  God  help  you."  Pr. 

It  is  common  to  esteem  most  what  is  unknown. 

Ta£. 
It  is   commonly  the    imagination   which    is 

wounded  first,  rather  than  the  heart ;  it  is 

so  much  more  sensitive.    Thortau* 
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It  is  coura^re  that  conquers  in  war,  and  not 

STOod  weapons.    S/.  Pr. 
It  is  cowardly  to  quit  the  post  the  eods  elect 

for  us  before  they  permit  us.    Pytlu^ortu. 

It  is  deligrhtful,  after  wanderine:  in  the  thick 
da^ness  of  metaphyacs,  to  behold  ag^ain 
tiie  fair  face  of  Truth.    CariyU* 

It  is  deliflrhtful  to  transport  one's  self  into  the 
soknt  of  the  past,  to  see  how  a  wise  man  has 
tbouflrht  before  us,  and  to  what  a  grlorious 
faeigrht  we  have  at  last  reached.  Gottke. 
S  It  is  difficult  to  act  a  part  lonsr,  for  where 
truth  is  not  at  the  bottom,  nature  will  peep 
out  and  betray  itself  one  time  or  other. 
SotUk. 

It  is  difficult  to  descend  with  grace  without 
seeming:  to  falL    Blair. 

It  is  difficult  to  do  g:ood  without  multipljring: 
the  sources  of  eviL    Ruskin. 

It  is  difficult  to  feel  deep  veneration  and  great 
affection  for  one  and  the  same  person.  La 
Racke. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  at  what  moment  love 
begins ;  it  is  less  difficult  to  know  that  it 
has  begun.    Longfellow, 

20  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  irresolution  renders 
a  man  the  more  unhappy  or  the  more  despic- 
able ;  also  whether  it  is  productive  of  worse 
consequences  to  make  a  bad  resolution,  or 
Done  at  alL    La  Bruyire. 

It  in  difficulties  that  give  birth  to  miracles. 

Dr.  Skarft, 
It  is  dreary  {flde)  to  be  able  to  respect  nothing 

hot  one's  self.    Fr,  HebUL 
It  is  doubt  (Zw«r>^/)  which  turns  good  into  bad. 

Gottkt. 

It  in  downright  madness  to  contend  v^ere  we 
are  sure  to  be  worsted.    C  Estrange, 
Ult  is  easier  for  a  wit  to  keep  fire  in  his  mouth, 
than  to  hold  in  a  witty  saying  that  he  is 
bnming  to  tell.    Cic. 

It  is  easier  not  to  begin  to  go  wrong  than  it  is 
to  turn  back  and  oo  better  after  oeginning. 
Prrsident  Garfield, 

It  is  easier  to  carry  the  world  in  one's  thoughts 
than  on  one's  shoulders.    A.  B.  Alcott, 

It  is  easier  to  know  man  in  general  than  men 
in  particular.    La  Rocke. 

It  is  easier  to  suppress  the  first  desire  than  to 
satisfy  all  that  foUow  it    Ben,  Franklin. 
SO  It  is  easier  to  worship  than  to  obey.    Jean 
Paul, 
It  is  easier  to  write  an  indifferent  poem  than  to 
understand  a  good  one.    Montaigne. 

It  is  easy  for  a  man  who  sits  idle  at  home,  and 
has  nobody  to  please  bat  himself,  to  rioicule 
or  censure  the  common  ways  of  mankind. 
Joksuon, 

It  is  easy  for  men  to  write  and  talk  like  philo- 
sophers ;  but  to  act  with  wisdom,  there  s  the 
rub.     RivaroU, 

It  is  easy  in  the  worid  to  live  after  the  world's 
opinion;  easy  in  solitude  to  live  after  our 
own;  but  the  great  man  is  he  who  in  the 
midst  of  the  crowd  keeps  with  perfect 
sweetness  the  independence  of  solitude. 
Emerson, 

is  It  is  easy  to  be  a  spendthrift  with  other  people's 
property.    Platen. 
It  is  easy  to  condemn ;  it  is  better  to  pity. 
Abbott, 


It  is  easy  to  criticise  an  author,  but  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  appreciate  him.     Vauuenargnes. 

It  is  easy  to  give  offence,  though  it  is  hard  to 
appease.    GrillparMer. 

It  is  easy  to  open  a  shop,  but  hard  to  keep  it 
open.    Ckinese  Pr. 

It  is  easy  to  screw  one's  self  up  into  high  and  SO 
ever  higher  altitudes  of  Transcendentalism, 
and  see  nothing  under  one  but  the  everlasting 
snows  of  Himalaya^  the  earth  shrinking  into 
a  planet,  and  the  mdigo  firmament  sowing 
itself  with  daylight  stars ;  but  whither  does 
it  lead  ?  One  dreads  always  to  inanibr  and 
mere  injuring  of  the  lungs.  CarfyU  to  £mer~ 
son. 

It  is  enough  for  thee  to  know  what  each  dav 
wills ;  and  what  each  day  wills  the  day  itself 
will  tell.    Goetke. 

It  is  exactly  in  the  treatment  of  trifles  that  a 
man  shows  what  he  is.    Sckopenkauer. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  a  man  to  be  as 
narrow  as  he  could  have  been  had  he  lived  a 
century  ago.     Wkifple, 

It  is  excellent /To  have  a  giant's  strength,  but 

tyrannous  /  To  use  it  like  a  giant.    Meas,/or 

Mecu.s  iL  a. 
It  is  falling  in  with  their  own  mistaken  ideas  86 

that  makes  fools  and  beggars  of  the  half  of 

mankind.     Young, 

It  is  fancy,  not  the  reason  of  things,  that  makes 
us  so  uneasy.    V  Estrange. 

It  is  far  better  to  give  worlE  which  is  above  the 
men  than  to  educate  the  men  to  be  above 
their  work.    Ruskin, 

It  is  far  easier  to  make  a  great  rush  than  to  . 
plod  steadily  on  through  a  long  life.     Spur- 
geon. 

It  is  Cut  from  universally  true  that  to  get  a 
thing  you  must  aim  at  it.  There  are  some 
tilings  which  can  only  be  gained  by  renoun- 
cing them.    Renan, 

It  is  far  more  difficult  to  be  rimple  than  to  be  iO 
complicated;  far  more  difficult  to  sacrifice 
skUland  ease  exertion  in  the  proper  place, 
than  to  expend  both  indiscriminately.    Rus' 
kin. 

It  is  folly  to  lay  out  money  in  the  purchase 
of  repentance.    Ben.  Franklin. 

It  is  folly  to  live  in  Rome  and  strive  with  the 
Pope.    Pr. 

It  is  folly  to  pretend  that  one  ever  whoUv  re- 
covers from  a  disappointed  passion.  Such 
wounds  always  leave  a  scar.    Longfellow, 

It  is  for  the  sake  of  him  (the  virtuous  man)  and 
of  those  like  him  that  the  earth  exists  and 
maintains  itself  in  being.    Kenan, 

It  is  for  truth  that  God  created  genius.    Za<  46 

martine. 
It  is  for  want  of  apj^lication,  rather  than  of 

means,  that  men  fall  of  success.    La  Rocke. 

It  is  force  and  right  that  determine  ever3rthing 
in  the  world ;  force  till  rig^t  is  ready.  Jou- 
bert(^ 

It  is  fortune,  not  wisdom,  that  rules  man's 
life.    Cic. 

It  is  from  books  that  wise  men  derive  consola- 
tion in  the  troubles  of  Ufe.     Victor  Hugo, 

It  is  from  the  difference  we  feel  between  the  60 
finitude  of  fact  and  the  Infinitude  of  fantasy 
that  all  the  evils  spring  which  torment  hu* 
manity.    Rousseau, 
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It  is  fruitioa,  and  not  pOMeuioo,  that  rend«3 
us  happy.    MonUdgtu, 

It  isjrensrallT  a  sign  of  a  small  mind  to  think 
diflferently  from  g^reat  minds.    Goetkt, 

It  is  given  ns  to  livo  only  onco  in  the  world. 
Goetht. 

It  is  good  for  a  man  to  be  driren,  were  it  by 
never  such  liarsh  methods,  into  looking  at 
tfais  great  nniverse  with  Ids  own  eyes,  for 
himself  and  not  for  another,  and  tiying  to 
at^nst  himself  truly  ttiere.  Cariyle. 
S  It  is  ffood  tliat  we  sometimes  be  contradicted, 
and  tliat  we  always  bear  it  well ;  for  perfect 
^ace  cannot  be  nad  in  this  wond.  Jeremy 
Taylor, 

It  is  eood  to  do  notliing  bad,  but  better  to  wish 
nothing  bad.    M.  Claudius^ 

It  is  good  to  fear  the  wont :  the  best  can  save 
itself.    Pr. 

It  is  good  to  lend  to  God  and  the  soil ;  they 
pay  good  Interest.    Dan,  Pr, 

It  is  good  to  rub  and  polish  our  brains  against 
that  of  others.    Montaigru. 

10  It  is  great,  it  is  manly,  to  disdain  disguise. 
Young^. 

It  is  great  prudence  to  gain  as  many  friends 
as  we  honestly  can,  especially  when  it  may 
be  done  at  so  easy  a  rate  as  a  good  word. 
Juelgt  Hole. 

It  is  hard  even  to  the  most  miserable  to  die. 
Pr. 

It  is  hard  for  an  empty  sack  to  stand  upright 

Pr, 
It  is  hard  to  be  poor  and  honest    Pr, 
15  It  is  hard  to  carry  a  fuU  cup.    Pr, 

It  is  liard  to  kick  against  the  pricks,    Pr, 
It  is  liard  to  maintain  the  truth,  but  much 
harder  to  be  maintained  by  it    ^attth. 

It  is  hard  to  put  old  heads  on  young  shoulders. 
Pr, 

It  is  hard  to  suffer  wrong  and  pay  for  it  too. 
Pr. 

SOU  is  harder  to  avoid  censure  than  to  gain  ap- 
plause ;  for  tills  may  be  done  by  one  great  or 
wise  action  in  an  age ;  but  to  escape  censure, 
a  man  must  pass  mm  whole  life  without  say- 
ing or  doing  one  ill  or  foolish  thing.    (?) 

It  is  harder  to  marry  a  daughter  well  than  to 
bring  her  up  welL    Pr, 

It  is  harder  to  weave  than  to  gather  wool. 
Surgeon, 

It  is  harder  work  to  resist  vices  and  passions, 
than  to  toil  in  bodily  labours.  Thomas  d 
Kempis, 

It  is  his  excess  of  sensibility  that  distinguishes 
man  from  other  animals.    SchopenkaMtr, 
S6  It  is  his  moral  sentences  on  mankind  or  the 
state  tliat  rank  the  prose  writer  among  the 
sages.    John  MorUy, 

It  is  his  restraint  which  is  honourable  to  a 
man,  not  his  liberty.    Rushin. 

It  is  human  nature  to  hate  him  whom  you 

have  iiyured.     Tac, 
It  is  idleness  that  creates  impossibilities ;  and 

where  men  care  not  to  do  a  tiling,  they 

shelter  themselves  under  a  persuasion  that 

it  cannot  be  done.    South, 

It  is  ill  standing  in  dead  men's  shoes.    Pr. 

ao  It  is  ill  to  take  out  of  the  flesh  what  is  bred  in 
the  bone.    Pr. 


It  is  impossible  coomletely  to  understand  wliat 
we  do  not  love.    Mrs.  famesMt, 

It  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  form  a  right 
judgment  of  his  neighbour's  sufferings.  Ad- 
dison. 

It  is  impossible  that  an  ill-natured  man  can 
have  a  public  spirit ;  for  how  should  he  love 
ten  thousand  men  who  never  loved  one? 

Pops, 

It  is  impossible  that  anything  so  natnral,  so 
necessary,  and  so  universal  as  death  should 
ever  liave  l>een  designed  by  Providence  as 
an  evil  to  mankind.    Swi/i. 

It  is  impossible  to  be  a  hero  in  anything  unlese  SS 
one  is  first  a  hero  in  faith.    Jacobi, 

It  is  impossible  to  bejnst,  if  one  b  not  generous. 

Pascal, 

It  is  in  great  perils  we  see  great  acts  of  daring. 

Regnard, 

It  is  in  human  nature  soon  to  relax  when  not 
impelled  by  personal  advantage  or  disadvan- 
tage.   Gottite, 

It  is  in  the  politic  as  in  the  human  constitutkia ; 
if  the  limbs  grow  too  large  for  tlie  body, 
their  sise,  instead  of  improvuig,  will  dUminisn, 
the  vigour  of  the  wliole.    Goidsmiih, 

It  is  in  tlie  soul  of  man,  when  reverence,  love,  40 
intelligence,  magnanimity  have  been  de- 
veloped there,  that  the  Highest  can  dis- 
close itself  face  to  fiice  in  sun-splendour, 
independent  of  all  cavils  and  jargonings ; — 
there,  of  a  surety,  and  nowhere  else.  Car- 
fyU. 

It  is  in  the  world  that  a  man,  devout  or  other, 
has  has  life  to  lead,  his  work  watting  to  be 
done.    Carlyle. 

It  is  in  trifles  that  the  mind  betrays  itself. 
Buhver, 

It  is  in  vain  for  a  man  to  be  bom  fortu- 
nate, if  he  be  unfortunate  in  his  marriage. 
Dacier. 

It  is  incalculable  what  by  arranging,  com- 
manding, and  regimentmg  you  can  make 
of  men.    Carlyle, 

It  Ls  inconceivable  how  much  wit  it  requires  46 
to  avoid  being  ridiculous.    Cham/ort, 

It  is  incredible  how  much  the  mind  can  do  to 
sustain  the  body.    Goethe. 

It  is  indeed  all  twilight  in  this  world,  a  trifle 
more  or  less.    Goethe. 

It  is  indeed  only  in  old  age  that  intellectual 
men  attain  their  sublime  expression.  Schopen- 
hauer, 

It  is  infamy  to  die  and  not  be  missed.  C. 
IVilcox, 

It  is  invariably  found  tliat  the  contented  man  90 
is  a  weak  man.    John  Wagstt^e, 

It  is  joy  to  think  the  best  we  can  of  human 

Icind.     Wordsworth, 
It  is  just  those  who  grope  with  the  mole  and 

cling  with  the  bat  who  are  vainest  of  their 

sight  and  of  their  wings.    RusJkin, 

It  is  less  difficult  to  bear  misfortunes  than  to 
remain  uncorrupted  by  pleasure.     Tac. 

It  is  madness  to  make  fortune  the  mistress  of 
events,  because  in  herself  she  is  nothing, 
but  is  ruled  by  prudence.    Dryden, 

It  is  matter  of  the  commonest  remark  how  a  51 
timid  man  who  is  in  love  will  show  courage, 
or  an  indolent  man  will  show  diligence. 
Matthew  Arnold, 
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It  it  meet  /  That  noble  minds  keep  ever  with 
tbeir  likes ;  /  For  who  so  finn  tluit  cannot  be 
sednced?    Jul,  Cees.,  i.  a. 

It  is  mere  cowardice  to  take  safety  in  nega- 
tions.   George  ElM. 

It  is  mere  Philistinism  on  the  part  of  private 
indiviiluals  to  bestow  too  much  interest  on 
matters  that  do  not  concern  them.    Goethe. 

It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive. 
Jtnu. 
(  It  is  more  difficnlt,  and  calls  for  hieher  ener- 
gies of  the  soul,  to  live  a  martirr  tnan  to  die 
one.    H,  Mann. 

It  b  more  honourable  to  be  raised  to  a  throne 
than  be  bom  to  one ;  fortune  bestows  the 
one,  merit  obtains  the  other.    Petrarch, 

It  is  more  important  to  discover  a  new  source 
of  happiness  on  earth  tlian  a  new  planet  in 
thesl^.    (?) 

It  is  more  kindly  to  laugh  at  human  life  than 
to  grin  at  it.     Wieland. 

It  b  more  painful  to  do  nothing  than  some- 
tUng.    Pr. 
10  It  b  mere  {^easing  to  see  smoke  brightening 
into  flame  than  flame  sinking  into  smoke. 

It  is  much  easier  to  be  critical  than  to  be 

correct.    Ditmeli, 
It  b  mnch  easier  to  bind  on  a  wreath  than  to 

find  a  head  worthy  to  wear  it    Goethe, 
It  b  much  easier  to  recognise  error  than  to 

find  truth ;  the  former  Bes  on  the  surface, 

the  latter  rests  in  the  depths.    Goethe, 
It  is  nrach  more  easy  to  inspire  a  passion  than 

a  faith.    Simms. 
ISIt  b  mnch  safer  to  obey  than  to  govern. 

Thomas  A  Kempn. 

It  is  natural  to  a  man  to  believe  what  he 
wishes  to  be  true,  and  to  believe  it  because 
he  wbhes  it.    Schopenhauer, 

It  is  natural  to  man  to  regard  himself  as  the 

final  cause  of  creation.    Goethe, 
It  b  naught,  it  b  naught,  saith  the  buyer; 

but  when   he  b  gone   his  way,  then  he 

boasteth.    Bihlr, 

It  is  never  permitted  to  any  one  in  heaven  to 
stand  behmd  another  ana  look  at  the  back 
of  his  head :  for  then  the  influx  which  is  from 
the  Lord  b  disturbed.    Swedenborg, 

to  It  b  never  too  late  to  mend.    Pr, 

It  b  never  wbe  to  slip  the  bonds  of  discipline. 
Lew,  li^'allace. 

It  b  no  man's  business  whether  he  has  srenlus 
or  not :  work  he  must,  whatever  he  is,  but 
quietly  and  steadily ;  and  the  natural  and 
unforced  results  of  such  work  will  always  be 
the  thin^  tliat  God  meant  him  to  do,  and 
will  be  his  best.    Xushim, 

It  b  no  mean  happiness  to  be  seated  in  the 

mean.    Afer,  o/len,^  \,  3. 
It  b  no  more  in  our  power  to  love  always  than 

it  was  not  to  love.    La  Bruyh-e, 

is  It  b  no  more  possible  to  prevent  thought  from 
reverting  to  an  Ideal  tnan  the  sea  Irom  re- 
turning to  the  shore.    Joseph  Cooh, 

It  b  no  small  commendation  to  manage  a  little 
welL  He  b  a  good  waggoner  that  can  turn 
in  a  littb  room,    fip.  Hall. 

It  b  no  such  heinous  matter  to  iall  afflicted, 
as,  being  down,  to  lie  d^ected.  .s;  Chty' 
tottom. 


It  is  no  wonder  man*s  religion  has  much  suffer- 
ing in  it;  no  wonder  he  needs  a  suffering 
God.    George  Eliot, 

It  is  nobler  to  become  great  than  to  be  bom 
great.    Pr. 

It  is  nobler  to  convert  soub  than  to  conquer  M 
kingdoms.    Lom's  ie  Debonnaire. 

It  is  not  a  question  how  much  a  man  knows, 
but  what  use  he  can  make  of  what  he  knows. 
/.  G,  Holland, 

It  is  not  advisable  to  reward  where  men  have 
the  tenderness  not  to  punish.    V Estrange. 

It  b  not  always  necessary  that  the  trae  should 
embod  V  {verhJrpere)  itself ;  enough  if  it  hovers 
arouna  sphitually  and  produce  accordance 
iUebereinstimmung)  in  us ^  If  it  hover  {wogt) 
through  the  atmosphere  m  earnest  friendly 
tones  like  the  sound  of  bells.    Goethe, 

It  is  not  an  unhealthy  {krMnkelnde)  moral 
philosophjN  but  a  sturdy  morality  that  b 
of  any  profit  to  us.    Fmehtersleben, 

It  b  not  because  of  hb  toils  that  I  lament  for  M 
the  poor ;  we  must  all  toil,  or  steal,  which 
b  worse ;  no  faithiul  workman  finds  hb  task 
a  pastime.  ...  But  what  I  do  mourn  over  b 
that  the  lamp  of  his  soul  should  go  out ;  that 
no  ray  of  heavenlv,  or  even  earthly,  know- 
ledge should  visit  nmi ;  but  only  in  tne  hag- 
{rard  darkness,  like  two  spectres,  Pear  and 
ndignation  bear  him  company.    Carlyle, 

It  is  not  by  shirking  difficulties  that  we  can 
remove  them  or  escape  them.    M,  R.  Greg, 

It  b  not  enough  that  a  poet  possess  inspira- 
tion ;  hb  inspiration  must  be  that  of  a  cul- 
tured spirit.    Schiller. 

It  b  not  enough  to  aim ;  you  must  hit.  //. 
Pr. 

It  b  not  enough  to  know  how  to  steal;  one 

must  know  also  how  to  conceal,    Jt,  Pr. 
It  is  not  enough  to  know,  one  must  abo  apply ;  40 

it  b  not  enough  to  will  to  do,  one  must  also 

do.    Goethe, 
It  is  not  enough  to  speak,  but  to  speak  true. 

Mid,  N^ighfs  Dream  f  v.  i. 

It  b  not  enough  to  take  steps  which  may  some 
day  lead  to  a  goal :  each  step  must  be  itself 
a  goal  and  a  step  likewise.    Goethe. 

It  b  not  every  man  that  can  afford  to  wear 
a  shabby  coat.    Colton. 

It  is  not  everybodv  one  would  set  to  choose  a 
horse  or  a  pig ;  now  much  less  a  member  of 
Parliament  ?    R  ushin. 

It  is  not  everybody  who  can  bend  the  bow  of  M 
Ulysses,  and  most  men  only  do  themselves 
a  mischief  by  trjring  to  bend  it.  John  MorUy, 

It  b  not  fit  to  tell  others  ansrthing  but  what 
they  can  take  up.  A  man  understands 
nothing  but  what  b  conmiensurate  with 
him.    Goethe* 

It  is  not  from  masters,  but  from  their  equals, 
that  youths  learn  a  knowledge  of  the  world. 
GoldstHith, 

It  b  not  from  nature,  but  from  education  and 
habits,  that  our  wants  are  chiefly  derived. 
Fielding, 

It  is  not  given  to  the  world  to  be  contented. 

Goethe, 
It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be,  especially  to  work,  60 

alone.    Goethe, 

It  b  not  good  to  have  an  oar  in  every  one's 
boat.    Camelen, 
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It  is  not  good  to  meddle  with  divine  mysteries. 
Gctifu. 


It  is  not  8:ood  to  pass  by  tliat  we  dislike,  even 

to  jrain  that  which  we  like ;  for  the  water 

of  ufe  becometh  mortal  when  mixed  with  a 

poison.    Hito^adestu 
It  is  not  he  who  gives  abuse  or  blows  who 

affironts,  bnt  the  view  we  take   of  these 

thinjgrs  as  insulting:.    Epictetus. 
It  is  not  his  own  individual  sins  that  the  hero 

atones  for,  but  original  sin,  <*.<.,  the  crime  of 

existence.    Schopenhauer, 

f  It  is  not  history  which  educates  the  con- 
science; it  is  conscience  which  educates 
history.    Amiel. 

It  is  not  in  man  that  walketh  to  direct  his 

steps.    Bible. 
It  is  not  jufffflinflT  that  is  to  be  blamed,  but 

much  jufgung::   for  the  world   cannot  be 

STOvemed  ^thout  it.    Selden, 

It  b  not  lost  that  comes  at  last    Pr. 

It  is  not  merely  by  virtue  of  the  snnligrht  that 
falls  now,  and  the  rain  and  dew  which  it 
brinrs,  that  we  continue  here,  but  by  virtue 
of  the  sunlierht  of  aeons  of  past  a^es.  John 
Burroughs. 

10  It  is  not  metre,  bnt  metre-making'  agreement 
that  makes  a  poem,  a  thought  so  passionate 
and  alive,  that,  like  the  spirit  of  a  plant  or 
an  snimai,  it  has  an  architect  of  its  own, 
and  adorns  nature  with  a  new  thing:.  Enter- 
son. 

It  is  not  poetry,  but  prose  run  mad.    Pope. 

It  is  not  possible  to  buy  obedience  with  money. 
Carl^ie. 

It  b  not  proper  to  place  confidence  in  one  who 
Cometh  without  any  apparent  cause.  Niio- 
padesa. 

It  U  not  proportions,  not  new  doemas  and  a 
logical  exposition  of  the  world,  that  are  our 
first  need ;  but  to  watch  and  tenderly  cherish 
the  intellectual  and  moral  sensibilities,  those 
fountains  of  rifi^ht  thoufi^ht,  and  woo  them  to 
stay  and  make  their  home  with  us.  Emer- 
son. 

It  It  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  do  STOod  as  those  may 
hnagine  who  never  try.    led.  Sharp, 

It  is  not  so  much  our  neighbour's  interest  as 
our  own  that  we  love  him.    Bp.  Wilson. 

It  U  not  so  much  the  beinir  exempt  from  faults, 
as  the  having  overcome  them,  that  u  an 
advantage  to  us.    Swift. 

It  is  not  strength,  but  art  obtains  the  prise. 
Pope. 

It  is  not  the  beard  that  makes  the  philosopher. 
Pr. 

90  It  is  not  the  custom  when  a  prince  doth  sneese 
to  say,  as  to  other  persons,  "  God  help  you," 
but  only  to  make  a  low  reverence.    Cefbier. 

It  is  not  the  iace  which  deceives ;  it  is  we  who 
deceive  ourselves  in  reading  in  it  what  b  not 
there.    Schcpenhauer. 

It  is  not  the  fact  that  a  man  has  riches  which 
keeps  him  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but 
the  fact  that  riches  have  him.    Dr.  Caird. 

It  b  not  the  fraud,  but  the  cold-heartedness 
which  b  chiefly  dreadful  in  treachery.  Rus- 
kin» 

It  is  not  the  greatness  of  a  man's  means  that 
makes  him  independent,  so  much  as  the 
smallness  of  hb  wants.    Cobbett. 


It  is  not  the  insurrecti<ms  of  ignorance  thatSf 

are  dangerous,  but  the  revolts  of  intelligence. 

LowelL 
It  b  not  the  knowledge,  bnt  the  use  which  is 

made  of  it  that  b  productive  of  real  benefit. 

Scott. 

It  b  not  the  loss  of  heritage  /  That  makes  life 
poor;  it  b  that,  stage  by  stagep  /  Some 
leave  us  with  a  lessening  faith  m  man,  / 
And  less  of  love  than  when  our  life  began. 
Dr.  Walter  Smith. 

It  is  not  the  manner  of  noble  minds  to  leave 
anything  half  done.    Wieland. 

It  b  not  the  number  of  facts  he  knows,  bnt 
how  much  of  a  fact  he  b  himself,  that  proves 
the  man.    Bovee. 

It  is  not  the  punishment,  but  the  crime  that  b  80 
the  disgrace.    Alfieri. 

It  b  not  the  quantity,  but  the  qualitv  of  know- 
ledge which  determines  the  minas  dignity, 
/r.  E.  Chantting. 

It  is  not  the  reading  of  many  books  that  b 
necessary  to  make  a  man  wbe  and  good, 
but  the  well-reading  of  a  few.    R.  Baxter. 

It  b  not  the  stamp  on  the  coin  that  gives  it 
its  value,  thougn  on  the  bank-note  it  b. 
J,  Burroughs. 

It  is  not  the  victory  that  constitutes  the  joy  of 
noble  souls,  but  the  combat    MoniaUmbort. 

It  b  not  th^  works,  which  are  all  mortal,  80 
infinitely  httle, .  .  .  bnt  only  the  spirit  thoa 
workest  in,  that  can  have  worth  or  contina- 
ance.    Carfyle, 

It  is  not  titles  that  reflect  honour  on  men,  bnt 
men  on  their  titles.    AfadtiavelU. 

It  b  not  to  taste  sweet  things,  bnt  to  do 
noble  and  true  things,  and  vindicate  himself 
under  God's  heaven  as  a  God-made  man, 
that  the  poorest  son  of  Adam  dimly  longs. 
Carlyle. 

It  b  not,  truly  speaking,  the  labour  that  b 
divided,  but  the  men;  divided  into  mere 
segments  of  men,  broken  into  small  frag- 
ments and  crumbs  of  life;  so  that  all  the 
little  piece  of  intelligence  that  b  left  in  a 
man  b  not  enough  to  make  a  pin  or  a  nail, 
but  exhausts  itself  in  making  the  point  of  a 
pin  or  the  head  of  a  naiL    Ruskin. 

It  b  not  want,  but  rather  abundance  that 
creates  avarice.    Montaigne. 

It  b  not  want  of  erood  fortune,  want  of  happi-  00 
ness,  bnt  want  of  wisdom  uiat  man  has  to 
dread.    Carlyle. 

It  b  not  well  to  make  great  changes  in  old 
age.    Spurgeon, 

It  b  not  what  he  has,  nor  even  what  he  does, 
which  directly  expresses  the  worth  of  a 
man,  bnt  what  he  is.    AmieL 

It  is  not  wisdom,  but  ignorance  which  teaches 
men  presumption.    Buhver  Lytton. 

It  is  not  with  saying,  "  Honey,  honey,"  that 
sweetness  comes  into  the  moutli.  Turk. 
Pr. 

It  is  not  work  that  kilb  men,  it  b  wornr.  40 
It  is  not  the  revolution  that  destroys  the 
machinery,  but  the  friction.     Ward  Beecher. 

It  b  of  more  importance  to  teach  manners  and 
customs  than  to  establish  laws  and  tribunals. 
Mirtibeau. 

It  is  of  no  use  running ;  to  set  out  betimes  b 
the  main  point.    La  Fontaine. 
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It  is  of  some  conseqnence  for  a  man  to  foresro 
his  own  incUnatioiis,  even  in  matters  of  no 
Creat  importance.     Thomas  d  Kempis. 

It  is  often  because  an  antlior  proceeds  from 
tbe  tlionc^bt  to  the  expression,  and  the 
reader  from  the  enression  to  the  thoug^ht, 
that  a  dear  writer  is  obscure.    Speroni. 

It  is  often  easier,  as  well  as  more  advan- 
tageoos,  to  conform  to  the  opinions  of  others 
than  to  persuade  them  Into  ours.  La 
Bruyire. 

It  is  often  even  wise  to  reveal  wliat  cannot 
longr  remain  concealed.    SchilUr, 

9  It  is  one  of  the  wretchednesses  of  the  great 
that  they  have  no  approved  friends.    Chan- 
ning. 
It  is  one  soul  which  animates  all  men.    Enter- 


It  is  one  thing  to  be  tempted,  another  thing  to 
fialL     Skaktspfore, 

It  is  one  thing  to  see  that  a  line  is  croolced, 
and  another  thing  to  be  able  to  draw  a 
straight  one.    Rd.  Sharp, 

It  is  one  tiling  to  speak  mnch,  and  another 
to  speak  pertinently.    Pr. 
10  It  is  only  a  part  of  art  that  can  be  taught ;  the 
artist  needs  the  whole.    Goetht, 

It  is  onhr  at  the  first  encounter  that  a  face 
makes  Its  full  impression  upon  us.  Schopen- 
kaMer, 

It  is  only  because  they  are  not  used  to  taste 
of  wliat  is  excellent  that  the  generality  of 
people  take  delight  in  silly  and  insipid  things, 
provided  they  be  new.    Goethe, 

It  is  only  by  labour  that  thought  can  be  made 
healthy,  and  only  by  thought  that  labour 
can  be  made  happy.    Ruskin. 

It  is  only  by  universals,  and  never  by  singulars, 
that  we  can  think.    Dr.  Hutchison  Stirling. 

IS  It  is  only  God's  business  to  make  laws,  and 
the  lawyer's  to  read  and  enforce    them. 
Jiuskin. 
It  is  only  in  society  that  a  man's  powers  can 
have  full  play.    Schopenhauer. 

It  is  only  in  their  misery  that  we  recognise 
the  hand  and  finger  of  God  leading  good 
men  to  good.    Goethe, 

It  is  only  kindred  griefs  that  draw  forth  our 
tears,  and  each  weeps  really  for  himself. 
Heine. 

It  is  only  men  collectively  that  live  the  life  of 
Goethe. 


to  It  is  only  necessary  to  grow  old  to  become 
indulgent.  I  see  no  fault  committed  that  I 
have  not  committed  myselt    Goethe. 

It  is  only  on  reality  that  any  power  of  action 
can  be  based.    Emerson, 

It  is  only  people  who  possess  firmness  that 
can  possess  true  gentleness.    La  Roche. 

It  is  only  reason  that  teaches  silence.  The 
heart  teaches  us  to  speak.   Jean  Paul. 

It  is  only  rogues  who  feel  the  restraints  of 
law.    /.  S,  Holland. 

2S  It  is  only  strict  isrecision  of  thought  that  con- 
fers fiidlity  ot  expression.    Schiller. 

It  is  only  the  finite  that  has  wrought  and  suf- 
fered; the  infinite  lies  stretclied  in  smiling 
repose.    Emerson, 

It  is  only  time  that  possesses  foil  reality,  and 
our  ejostenoe  lies  an  it  exclusively.  Schopen- 
kamer. 


t  is  only  when  a  man  is  alone  that  he  is  really 
free.    Schopenhauer, 

t  is  only  when  it  is  bent  that  the  bow  shows 
its  strength.    Grillparzer. 

t  is  only  with  renunciation  that  life,  strictly  SO 
speaking,  can  be  said  to  begin.    Goethe. 

t  is  our  relation  to  circumstances  that  deter- 
mines their  influence  over  us.  The  same 
wind  that  carries  one  vessel  into  port  may 
blow  another  offshore.    Bortee, 

t  is  petty  expenses  that  empty  the  purse. 
//.  Pr, 

t  is  pleasant  to  die  if  there  be  gods,  and  sad 
to  five  if  there  be  none.    Marcus  Antoninus. 

t  is  possible  to  sin  against  charity,  when  we 
do  not  sin  against  truth.    Pr, 

t  is  precisely  in  accepting  death  as  the  endSS 
of  alL  and  in  laying  down,  on  that  sorrowfol 
condition,  his  fife  for  his  friends,  that  the 
hero  and  patriot  of  all  time  has  become  the 
glory  and  safety  of  his  country.    Ruskin. 

t  is  profound  ignorance  that  inspfres  a  de- 
generate tone.    La  Bt  uyire, 

t  is  proof  of  a  high  culture  to  say  the  greatest 
matters  in  the  simplest  way.    Emerson. 

t  is  proper  and  ben^cial  sometimes  to  be  left 

to  thyself     Thotnas  d  Kempis. 
t  Ls  prudent  to  be  on  the  reserve  even  with 

your  best  friend,  when  he  betrays  a  too 

eager  curiosity  to  worm  out  your  secret. 

La  Bruyire. 

t  is  rare  indeed  that  there  is  not  ample  40 
occasion  for  grumbling.    John  Wagitaffe. 

t  is  reUgion  that  has  formed  the  Bible,  not  the 
Bible  that  has  formed  religion.  R.  D.  C. 
Lnnn, 

t  is  sad  to  have  to  live  in  a  place  where  all 
our  activity  must  simmer  within  ourselves. 
Goethe, 

t  is  sad  to  see  how  an  extraordinary  man 
so  often  strangles  himself,  strugghng  in 
vain  with  himself,  his  circumstances,  and 
his  time,  without  once  coming  upon  a  green 
branch.    Goethe, 

t  is  said  no  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet.  The 
reason  is  that  it  requires  a  hero  to  recognise 
a  hero.  The  valet,  however,  will  probably 
know  weU  enough  how  to  estimate  hu 
equals.    Goethe. 

t  is  so  much  easier  to  do  what  one  has  done  4S 
before  than  to  do  a  new  thing,  that  there  is 
a  perpetual  tendency  to  a  set  mode.    Emer^ 
son, 

t  Ls  St  Christopher  that  carries  Christ,  not 
Christ  St.  Christopher,  /.#.,  in  this  myth,  it  is 
not  Christ  that  bears  tbe  Church,  but  the  Church 
that  bears  Christ.     Ed. 

t  is  sure  to  be  dark  if  you  shut  your  eyes. 
Pr. 

t  is  the  ambiguous  distracted  training  which 
they  are  suQect  to  that  makes  men  uncer- 
tain; it  awakens  wishes  when  it  should 
quicken  tendencies.    Goethe. 

t  is  the  best  sign  of  a  great  nature,  that 
it  opens  a  foreground,  and,  like  the  breath 
of  morning  landscapes,  invites  us  onward. 
Emrrson, 

t  is  the  best  use  of  fate  to  teach  a  fatal  cour-  60 
age.    Emerson. 

t  is  the  bright  day  that  brhigs  forth  the  adder,  / 
And  that  craves  wary  walking.  Jul,  Ceet. ,  ii  x. 
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It  U  the  eanMt  not  the  death,  that  makes  the 
martyr.    Napoleon, 

It  is  the  common  error  of  builders  and  parents 
to  follow  some  plan  they  tUnk  beautlml  (and 
perhaps  is  so)  without  considering  that  no- 
thins:  Is  beauafiil  which  is  displaced.  Ltuiy 
Afcntagy, 

It  Is  the  common  wonder  of  all  men  how,  among 
so  many  millions  of  faces,  there  should  be 
none  aUke.    Sir  Thomas  Brmotu, 

It  is  the  company,  and  not  the  charge  that 
makes  the  feast    Pr. 

5  It  is  the  condition  of  humanity  to  design  what 
never  will  be  done,  and  to  hope  what  never 
will  be  attained.    Johnson. 

It  is  the  curse  of  kings  to  be  attended  /  By 
slaves,  that  take  their  humours  for  a  war- 
rant.   King  John. 

It  is  the  curse  of  talent,  that,  though  it  works 
more  surely  and  perHstenUy  than  genius,  it 
reaches  no  goal ;  while  gemus,  hovering  for 
long  on  the  summit  (JSpitts)  of  the  ideal,  looks 
round,  smiling,  far  above.    Schumann. 

It  is  the  dim  haze  of  mystery  that  adds  en- 
chantment to  pursuit.    Rwarole, 

It  is  the  fate  of  a  woman  /  Long  to  be  patient 
and  silent,  to  wait  like  a  ghost  that   is 

ateechless,  /  TUl   some   questioning  voice 
ssolves   the   spell   of  its  sUence.     Long* 
/ellow. 

10  It  is  the  fate  of  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  to 
begin  to  be  appreciated  by  us  only  after  they 
are  gone     Ola  Gtr,  saying. 

It  is  the  first  of  all  problems  for  a  man  to  find 
out  what  kind  of  work  he  is  to  do  in  this 
universe.    CarfyU. 

It  is  the  first  principle  of  economy  to  make 
use  of  avaOaole  vital  power  first,  then  the 
inexpensive  natural  forces,  ana  o«ily  at 
last  to  have  recourse  to  artificial  power. 
Ruskin, 

It  is  the  flash  that  murders ;  the  poor  thunder 
never  harm'd  head.     Tennyson, 

It  is  the  frog's  own  croak  that  betrays  him. 

Pr. 

15  It  is  the  glistening  and  softly-spoken  lie,  .  .  . 
the  patriotic  lie  of  the  histonan,  the  provi- 
dent lie  of  the  politician,  the  xealons  lie  of 
the  partisan,  the  merciful  lie  of  the  friend, 
and  the  careless  lie  of  each  man  to  him- 
self, that  cast  that  black  mystery  over  hu- 
manity, through  which  we  thank  any  man 
who  pierces,  as  we  would  thank  one  who 
had  dug  a  well  in  the  desert    Rushin, 

It  is  the  ffloxious  doom  of  literature  that  the 
evil  penshes  and  the  good  remains,  Buhver 
Lytton. 

It  is  the  great  error  of  reformers  and  philan- 
tliropists  in  our  time  to  nibbla  at  the  con- 
sequences of  unjust  power,  instead  of  re- 
dressing the  mjustice  itself.    /.  ^.  Mill, 

It  is  the  greatest  invention  man  has  ever  made, 
tills  of  marking  down  the  unseen  thought  that 
is  in  him  by  written  characters.    CarlyU. 

It  is  the  heart  that  makes  the  critic,  not  the 
nose.    Max  Muller. 

M  It  is  the  height  of  folly  to  throw  up  attempting 
because  you  have  failed.  Failures  are  won- 
derful dements  in  developing  the  character. 

Anon. 

It  is  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  that  giveth 
Buui  understanding.   Job^ 


It  is  the  law  of  fate  that  we  shall  live  fai  par% 
by  our  own  efforts,  but  in  the  greater  part 
bv  the  help  of  others ;  and  that  we  shall  also 
die  in  part  for  our  own  faults,  but  in  the 
greater  part  for  the  faults  of  others.   R  nsktn. 

It  is  the  lUfe  in  literature  that  acts  upon  life. 
/.  G.  HoUand, 

It  is  the  Uttle  rift  within  the  lute  /  That  bv 
and  by  will  make  the  music  mute,  /  And, 
ever  widening,  slowly  silence  aU.   TWmj^xm. 

It  is  the  lot  of  man  to  suffer.    DisraslL  Sft 

It  Is  the  mark  of  a  great  man  to  treat  trifles  as 
trifles,  and  important  matters  as  important 

Lessing, 

It  is  the  master-wheel  which  makes  the  mill 
go  round.     Pr. 

It  is  the  monotony  of  his  own  nature  tiiat 

makes  solitude  intolerable  to  a  man.  Schiller, 

It  is  the  music  in  the  ear  that  finds  and  ialer- 

Srets  the  music  of  the  orchestra.  C.  J/.  Park" 
urst. 

It  Is  the  nature  of  despair  to  blind  us  to  all  9D 
means  of  safety.    Fielding. 

It  b  the  nature  of  extreme  self-lovers,  as  they 

will  set  an  house  on  fire,  an  it  were  bat  to 

roast  their  enre*    Bacon, 
It  is   the   nature  of  parties  to  retain  their 

original  enmities  £ar  more  firmly  than  their 

original  principles.    MaceuUay. 

It  is  the  office  of  the  Church  to  teach,  not  to 

train.     Ward  Beecher, 
It  is  the  ordinary  way  of  the  worid  to  keep 

folly  at  the  helm,  and  wisdom  tmder  the 

hatches.    Pr, 

It  Is  the  part  of  a  good  man  to  do  great  and  Si 
noble  deeds,  though  he  risks  everything. 

Plutarch. 

It  is  the  part  of  a  wise  man  to  resist  pleasures, 
but  of  a  foolish  one  to  be  a  slave  to  them. 

Epicteius. 

It  U  the  poet's  function  to  keep  before  the 
minds  of  the  people  not  onlv  the  undertjring 
truths  and  beauties  of  all  Nature,  but  the 
high  and  pure  Ideal  of  humanity  which  all 
should  strive  to  attain.    C.  Fitahugh, 

It  is  the  possession  of  a  great  heart  or  a  great 
head,  and  not  the  mere  fame  of  it,  which 
Is  of  worth  and  conducive  to  happiness. 
Schopenhauer, 

It  la  the  power  of  thought  which  gives  man 
the  mastery  over  Nature,  the  thoughts  go 
forth  into  the  world.    Hans  Andersen, 

It  is  the  privilege  of  every  human  work  which  40 
is  well  done,  to  invest  the  doer  with  a  cer- 
tain haughtiness.    E$Merson, 

It  is  the  privilege  of  genius  that  to  it  life 

never  grows  common-place,  as  to  the  rest  of 

us.    Lowell. 
It  is  the  property  of  every  hero  to  come  back 

to  reahty ;  to  stand  upon  things,  not  shows 

of  things.     L'arlyle. 

It  is  the  secret  of  the  world  that  all  things  sub- 
sist, and  do  not  die,  but  only  retire  a  little 
from  sight,  and  afterwards  return  again. 
Etnerson. 

It  is  the  setting  up  of  a  claim  to  h^piness 
that  ruins  everything  in  the  world.  Metxh 
to  Goethe, 

It  is  the  strange  f*te  of  man  that  even  in  tiM  iS 

frcatest  evils  the  fear  of  worse  continues  to 
aunt  him.    OWM#. 
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It  is  the  temper  of  th«  hiffhast  hMurte,  like  the 
palm-tree,  to  strive  most  upwards  when  it 
IS  most  burdened.    S/r  P,  Suituty. 

It  is  the  thouffht  writ  down  we  want,  /  Not  its 
effect,  not  ukeaesses  of  likenesses ;  /  And 
such  descriptions  are  not,  more  than  gloves  / 
Instead  of  nands  to  shake,  enough  for  us. 
y.  BMity. 

It  is  the  treating  of  the  common-place  with  the 
feeUng  of  the  sublime  that  gives  to  art  its 
true  power.    J.  F,  Mtlltt. 

It  is  the  nnsewi  and  spiritual  in  man  that 
determines  the  outward  and  actual.  Car- 
iyU. 
i  It  is  the  vain  endeavour  to  make  ourselves 
^riiat  we  are  not  that  has  strewn  history 
with  so  many  broken  purposes  and  lives  left 
in  the  rough.    LawelL 

It  is  the  wise  alone  who  are  capable  of  dis- 
'cerning  that  impartial  justice  is  the  truest 
mercy.    Goldsmith. 

It  is  the  witness  still  of  excellency  /  To  put  a 
strange  face  on  his  own  perfection.  Muck 
AdOf  u.  3. 

It  is  the  work  of  a  philosopher  to  be  every 
day  subduing  his  passions  and  laying  aside 
his  prejudices.    AddUon, 

It  is  through  the  feeling  of  wonder  that  men 
philosophise.    Arist, 

10  It  is  time  enough  to  answer  questions  when 

they  are  askea.    Emerson, 
It  is  time  enough  to  doiF  your  hat  when  you 

see  the  man.    Dan,  Pr. 
It  is  time  to  fear  when  tyrants  seem  to  kiss. 

PericU*y  L  a. 
It  is  to  be  doubted  whether  he  will  ever  find 

the  way  to  heaven  who  desires  to  go  thither 

alone.    Feltkam. 
It  is  too  late  to  husband  when  all  is  spent. 

/v. 

U  It  is  too  late  to  spare  when  the  bottom  is  bare. 
Pr, 

It  is  true  greatness  to  have  in  one  the 
firailty  of  a  man  and  the  security  of  a  ged. 
Sen, 

It  is  trath  tiiat  malMS  a  man  angry.    Pr, 
It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  reason  a  man 
out  of  a  thing  he  was  never  reasoned  into. 

Swifi, 

It  is  useless  to  deny  with  the  tongue  that 
which  man  gives  credence  to  with  the  heart. 
Johnson, 
Mit  is  very  easy  to  obey  a  noble  ruler  who  con- 
vinces {AterMtugi)  while  he  commands  us. 
Goetht, 

It  is  very  good  to  be  left  alone  with  the  truth 
sometimes,  to  hear  with  all  its  sternness 
what  it  will  say  to  one.    Carlyte, 

It  Is  very  little  that  we  can  ever  know  of  the 
ways  of  Providence  or  the  laws  of  existence ; 
but  that  little  is  enough,  and  exactly  enough. 
Rmskin. 

It  is  war's  prise  to  take  all  advantages,  /  And 
ten  to  one  is  no  impeach  of  valour.  3  Hen, 
VI.,  L  4- 

It  is  we  that  are  bHnd,  not  Fortvae.  Sir  T. 
Brownt, 

tt  It  is  well  that  there  b  no  one  without  a  fault, 
far  be  would  not  have  a  friend  in  the  world. 
He  would  seem  to  belong  to  a  different 
spedes.    Haaiiii, 


It  is  well  to  go  for  a  l^ht  to  another 
man's  fire,  but  oy  no  means  to  tarry  by  it 

Pitttarth, 

It  is  when  the  hour  of  conflict  is  over,  that 
history  comes  to  a  right  understanding  of 
the  strife,  and  is  ready  to  exclaim:  **\jo\ 
God  is  here,  and  we  knew  it  not."  Ban- 
croft. 

It  is  wholesomer  for  the  moral  nature  to  be 
restrained,  even  by  arbitrary  power,  than  to 
be  allowed  to  exercise  arbitrary  power.  /. 
.S".  Mill 

It  is  wisdom  alone  that  can  recognise  wisdom. 
CarfyU, 

It  is  wise  not  to  know  a  secret,  and  honest  SO 
not  to  reveal  it.    Pr, 

It  is  with  a  fine  genius  as  with  a  fine  fashion ; 
all  those  are  mspleased  at  it  who  are  not 
able  to  follow  it.     WarUm, 

It  is  with  diseases  of  the  mind  as  with  those  of 
the  body ;  we  are  half  dead  before  we  under* 
stand  our  disorders,  and  half  cured  when  we 
do.    Cotton. 

It  is  with  history  as  it  is  with  nature,  as  it  is 
with  everything  profound,  past,  presttit.  or 
future ;  the  deeper  we  earnestly  search  Into 
them,  the  more  difficult  are  uie  problems 
that  arise.  He  who  does  not  fear  these, 
but  boldly  confronts  them,  will,  with  every 
step  or  advance,  feel  hiinself  both  more 
at  his  ease  and  more  highly  educated. 
Goethe, 


It  is  with  ideas  as  with  pieces  of  money ; 
of  least  value  generally  circulate  the 


those 
best. 


Punch, 


It  is  with  narrow-soul'd  people  as  with  narrow-  S6 
neck'd  bottles ;  the  less  they  have  in  them 
the  more  noise  they  make  in  pouring  it  out. 
Swi/t. 

It  is  with  our  thoughts  as  with  flowers.  Those 
whose  expression  is  simple  carry  their  seed 
with  them ;  those  that  are  doume,  by  their 
richness  and  pomp  charm  the  mind,  but 
produce  nothing.    Joubert. 

It  is  with  words  as  with  sunbeams ;  the  more 
they  are  condensed,  the  deeper  they  bum. 
Soutkey, 

It  makes  a  great  difference  to  the  force  of 
any  sentence  whether  there  be  a  man  be- 
hind it  or  no.  In  the  learned  journal,  in 
the  influential  newspaper,  I  discern  no  form ; 
only  some  irresponsible  shadow;  oftener 
some  moneyed  corporation,  or  some  danglsir, 
who  hopes,  in  the  mask  and  robes  of  his 
paragraph,  to  pass  for  somebody.    Emerson, 

It  matters  less  to  a  man  where  he  is  bom  than 
where  he  can  live.     Turk,  Pr, 

It  matters  little  whether  a  man  be  mathema-  iO 
tically,  or  philologicaUy,  or  artistically  cul- 
tivated, so  he  be  cultivated.    Goethe, 

It  matters  not  how  a  man  dies,  but  how  he 
lives.    Johnson, 

It  matters  not  that  a  woman  is  well  dressed 
if  her  manners  l>e  bad ;  Ill-breeding  mars  a 
fine  dress  more  than  ditt.    Piaut. 

It  matters  not  whether  our  good-humour  be 
construed  by  others  Into  msensibUity,  or 
even  idiotism ;  it  is  happiness  to  ourselves. 
Gotdsmiih, 

It  mav  be  we  shall  touch  the  Happy  Isles,  / 
Ana  see  the  great  Achilles  whom  we  knew. 

Tensi^so^ 
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It  may  indeed  be  that  man  is  frigrht folly 
threuied  at  times  by  public  and  oomesttc 
ill-fortune,  but  the  ruthless  destiny,  if  it 
smites  the  rich  sheaves,  only  crumples  the 
straw;  the  ffrains  feel  notbinr  of  it,  and 
bound  merrily  hither  and  thither  on  the 
threshing-floor,  unconcerned  whether  they 
wander  mto  the  mill  or  the  cornfield.    Gcttke. 

It  must  be  bad  indeed  if  a  book  has  a  more 
demoralising:  effect  than  life  itselC    Goethe, 

It  needs  a  man  to  perceive  a  man.  A,  B.  AU 
cott 

It  ne'er  was  wealth,  it  ne'er  was  wealth,  / 
That  coft  contentment,  peace,  or  pleasure ;  / 
The  bands  and  bliss  o'  mutual  lore,  /  O  that's 
the  chiefest  warld's  treasure  1    Bums. 

6  It  never  occurs  to  fools  that  merit  and  s^ood 
fortune  are  closely  united.    Goethe. 
It  never  rains  but  it  pours.    Pr. 
It  never  smokes  but  there's  fire.    Pr. 

It  offends  me  to  the  soul  to  hear  a  robustious 
periwiff-pated  fellowtear  a  passion  to  tatters, 
to  very  rag^s.  to  split  the  ears  of  the  gjound- 
lingrs,  who  tor  the  most  part  are  capable 
of  nothing  but  inexplicable  dumb  show  and 
noise.    Ilam.^  ii.  2. 

It  oft  falls  out  to  have  what  we  would  have ; 
we  speak  not  what  we  mean.  Meas.  for 
Metu.f  ii.  4. 

10  It  requires  a  sfreat  deal  of  boldness  and  a 
great  deal  of  caution  to  make  a  great  for- 
tune, and  when  you  have  got  it,  it  requires 
ten  times  as  mncn  wit  to  keep  it.    Emerson. 

It  requires  a  great  deal  of  poetry  to  gild  the 
piU  of  poverty.    Mme.  Deiusy. 

It  requires  a  long  time  to  know  any  one. 
Cervamtes. 

It  requires  more  than  mere  genius  to  be  an 
author.     La  Bruyire. 

It  requires  much  courage  not  to  be  down- 
hearted in  the  world.    Goethe. 

15  It  requires  no  preterhuman  force  of  will  in  any 
young  man  or  woman  ...  to  get  at  least 
naif  an  hour  out  of  a  solid  busy  day  for  good 
and  disinterested  reading.  John  Morley. 
It  seems  a  law  of  society  to  despise  a  man 
who  looks  discontented  oecause  its  require- 
ments have  compelled  him  to  part  with  all 
he  values  in  his  life.    Goethe. 

It  seems  as  if  them  as  aren't  wanted  here  are 
th'  only  ones  as  aren't  wanted  i'  the  other 
world.    George  Eliot. 

It  should  not  be  suspected  of  a  man,  whose 
life  hath  been  spent  in  noble  deeds,  that  his 
reason  is  lost,  when  he  is  only  involved  in 
trouble.  A  fire  may  be  overturned,  but  its 
flames  wiU  never  descend.    Hitopadesa. 

It  so  falls  out,  /  That  what  we  have  we  prize 
not  to  the  worth  /  Whiles  we  enjoy  it ;  but 
being  lack'd  and  lost,  [  Why  then  we  rack 
the  value.    Much  Ado^  iv.  i. 

M  It  takes  a  good  many  spadefuls  of  earth  to 
bury  the  truth.    Ger.  Pr. 

It  takes  a  great  deal  of  living  to  get  a  little 
deal  of  learning.    Ruskin. 

It  takes  a  great  man  to  make  a  good  listener. 
Helps. 

It  takes  much  more  penetration  to  discover  a 
fool  than  a  clever  man.    CiUo. 

It  takes  ten  pounds  of  common-sense  to  carry 
one  pound  of  learning.    Persian  Pr. 


It  was  a  stroke    Brought  the  stream  from  the  tt 
flinty  rock.    Dr.  W.  Smith, 

It  was  alway  yet  the  trick  of  our  English 
nation,  if  they  have  a  good  thing,  to  make  It 
too  common.    9  Hen.  jy.^  i.  3. 

It  was  always  the  aim  of  the  artists  as  wdD 
as  the  wise  men  of  antiquity,  to  mean 
much  though  they  might  say  littie.  fVinhel- 
mann. 

It  was  for  beauty  that  the  world  was  made. 
Quoted  by  Emerson. 

It  was  the  nightingale,  and  not  the  lark  / 
That  pierced  the  fearful  hollow  of  thine  ear. 
Rom.  andJuL^  iii.  5. 

It  was  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients  to  rep^ard  M 

the  most  useful   as   the   most  illnstnons. 

^en. 
It  were  better  to  be  of  no  church  than  bitter 

fw  any.     /K  Penn. 
It  were  easier  to  stop  Euphrates  at  its  source 

than  one  tear  of  a  true  and  tender  heart. 

Byrttn, 

It  were  good  for  a  man  to  have  some  anchor- 
age  deeper  than  the  quicksands  of  this 
world;  for  these  drift  to  and  fro  so  as  to 
baffle  all  conjecture.    Carlyie. 

It  were  no  virtue  to  bear  calamities  if  we  did 
not  feel  them.    Mme,  Necher. 

It  will  be  all  the  same  a  hundred  years  hence.  tS 
Pr. 

It  will  be  an  ill  web  to  bleach.    Pr. 

It  will  have  blood ;  they  say,  blood  will  have 
blood ;  /  Stones  have  oeen  known  to  move, 
and  trees  to  speak.    Macb.^  iii.  4. 

It  will  never  out  of  the  flesh  that's  bred  in  the 
bone.    Ben  Jonson, 

It  would  be  better  that  we  should  not  exist, 
than  that  we  should  guiltily  disappoint  the 
purposes  of  existence.    Ruskin. 

It  would  be  some  advantage  to  live  a  nrimitive  iD 
and  frontier  life,  though  in  the  midst  of  an 
outward  civilisation,  ti  only  to  learn  what 
are  the  gross  necessaries  of  life,  and  what 
methods  have  been  taken  to  obtain  them. 
Thoreau. 

It's  a  gude  heart  that  says  nae  ill,  but  a  better 
that  thinks  nane.    Sc.  Pr. 

It's  a  poor  man  that  always  counts  his  sheep. 
Pr. 

It's  a  poor  sport  that's  not  worth  the  candle. 
George  Herder/, 

It's  a  sair  field  where  a's  slain.    Sc.  Pr. 

It's  a  smaU  joke  sets  men  laughing  when  they  15 
sit  a-staring  at  one  another  wi'  a  pipe  i*  their 
mouths.     George  Eliot. 

It's  a  weary  warld,  and  naebody  bides  in't 
J.  M,  Barrie. 

It's  all  very  well  having  a  ready-made  rich 
man,  but  it  may  happen  he'll  oe  a  ready- 
made  fooL    George  Eliot. 

It's  an  ill  wind  that  blaws  naebody  gude. 
Sc.  Pr. 

It's  aye  the  cheapest  lawyer's  fee  /  To  taste 
the  barrel.     Bums. 

It's  bad  flesh  that  won*t  take  salt;  worse  is  SO 
the  body  that  won't  take  warning.    Gael. 
Pr. 

It's  difficult  to  give  sense  to  a  fooL     GaeL 

Pr. 

It's  dogged  as  does  it.    Pr, 
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It's  good  sheltering:  under  an  old  hedge. 
Pr. 

It's  hard  sailing  when  there  is  no  wind. 
Pr. 

If  8  hard  to  take  the  twist  ont  of  an  oak  that 
grew  in  the  sapling.    Gael. 

It's  hard  to  teU  which  is  Old  Harry  when 
erenrbody's  got  boots  on.    Georg*  Eliot 

5  It's  harder  work  getting  to  hell  than  to  heaven. 
Gtr.  Pr. 

It's  hardly  in  a  body's  power  /  To  keep,  at 
times,  finie  being  sour,  /  To  see  how  things 
are  shared.    Bums. 

If  s  height  makes  Grantham  steeple  stand 
awry.    />. 

It's  in  livin'  in  a  hen-roost  for  them  as  doesn't 
like  fleas.     Georjie  Eliot, 

It's  fll  living  where  everybody  knows  every- 
body.   Pr, 

10  It's  in  talking  between  a  fnU  man  and  a  fast- 
ing.   Sc.  Pr. 

It's  fll  wool  that  win  take  no  dye.    Pr. 

If  s  lang  ere  the  devil  dee  by  the  dyke-side. 
Sc.  Pr. 

It's  never  too  late  to  learn.    Pr. 

It's  no  in  titles  nor  in  rank ;  /  It's  no  in  wealth 
like  London  bank,  /  To  purchase  peace  and 
rest :  /  It's  no  in  makin'  mnckle  mair,  /  It's 
no  in  books,  it's  no  in  lear,  /  To  mak'  us 
truly  blest.    Bums. 

Ulfs   no  tint  (lost)  that   a  friend  gets.     Sc. 
Pr. 

If  s  no  nse  filling  your  pocket  fuU  of  money 
if  yon  have  got  a  nole  in  the  comer.  George 
Eliot. 

If  s  no  use  killing  nettles  to  grow  docks. 
Pr, 

If  s  no  use  pumping  a  dry  weU.    Pr. 
It's  not  "What  has   she?"  but  *'What  U 
she?"    Pr. 

to  It's  poor  eating  where  the  flavour  of  the  meat 
lies  in  the  cruets.    Georgt  Eliot. 

It's  poor  friendship  that  needs  to  be  constantly 
bought.    Gatl.  Pr. 

It's  pride  that  puts  this  country  down;  / 
Man,  take  thine  old  cloak  about  thee.  Old 
haiiad. 

It's  sin,  and  no  poverty,  that  maks  a  man 
miserable.    .SV.  Pr. 

It's  them  as  take  advantage  that  get  advan- 
tage i'  this  world,  I  think ;  folks  have  to 
wait  long  enough  before  it's  brought  to  'em. 
Gterge  Kliot. 

If  It's  too  late  to  cast  anchor  when  the  ship  is 
on  the  rocks.    Pr. 

It's  wiser  behig  good  than  bad ;  /  It's  safer 
being  meek  than  fierce ;  /  It's  fitter  being 
sane  than  mad.  /  My  own  hope  is,  a  sun 
win  pierce  /  The  thiocest  cloud  earth  ever 
stretch'd ;  /  That  after  last  returns  the  first,  / 
Though  a  wide  compass  round  be  fetch'd ;  / 
That  what  began  best  can't  end  worst,  / 
Nor  what  God  blessed  once  prove  accurst. 
BnmmtMg. 

If  s  your  dead  chicks  take  the  longest  hatchin*. 
George  Eliot, 

Ita  leac  •cripta—Thos  the  law  is  written. 

Ivory  does  not  come  from  a  rat's  month. 
Chinese  Pr, 


J. 

J'ai  bonne  cause— I  have  good  cause  or  reason.  80 
Af. 

J'ai  en  toujours  pour  principe  de  ne  faire  jamais 
par  autrui  ce  que  je  pouvais  faire  ^ar  mol- 
mftme — I  have  ever  held  it  as  a  maxim  never 
to  do  that  through  another  which  it  was  pos- 
sible for  me  to  do  myself.    Montesquieu. 

Xal  failU  attendre— I  was  all  but  kept  waiting. 
Louis  XlV.y  as  his  carriage  drove  up  just  at 
the  last  moment, 

yai  graiss^  la  patte  au  concierge  — I  have 
tipped  the  door-keeper  (///.  greased  his  paw). 
Fr.  Pr, 

J'ai  ris,  me  voQk  d^sarm^— I  was  set  a-laoghing, 
and  lo !  I  was  at  once  disarmed.     Piron, 

J'ai  toujours  vu  que,  pour  r^ussir  dans  leM 
monde,  U  faUalt  avoir  I'air  fon  et  fttre  sage— 
I  have  alwayrs  observed  that  to  succeed  in  the 
world  a  man  must  seem  simple  but  be  wue. 
Montesquieu. 

J'ai  trouv^  chaussure  k  mon  pied— I  have  found 
a  good  berth  {lit.  shoes  for  my  feetX    Pr.  Pr, 

J'ai  vicn—  I  existed  through  it  all  (the  Reign  of 
TerrorX    SifyH, 

J'ai  vottln  vohr,  j'ai  vn— I  wish  to  see,  and  have 
seen.     Rttcine, 

J*aime  mleuz  ma  mie— I  k)ve  my  lass  better. 
A  French  Old  Song. 

J'appeUe  un  chat  nn  chat,  et  Relet  nn  fripon—  40 
I  call  a  cat  a  cat,  and  Relet  a  knave.    BotUan. 

J'embrasse  mon  rival,  mals  c'est  pour  F^touffier 
— I  pre^s  my  rival  to  my  heart,  but  it  is  to 
smother  him.    Comeilie. 

J'en  passe  et  des  meiUenrs— I  pass  by  them, 
and  better  than  they.     Victor  Hugo, 

J'^tais  poite,  historien,  /  Bt  maintenant  je  ne    - 
suis  nen — I  was  once  a  poet  and  a  historian,  and 
now  I  am  nothing.    Boudier^f^r  his  epitaph. 

J'^tais  pour  Ovide  k  quince  ans,  /  Mais  je 
suis  poiu-  Horace  i,  trente — I  was  for  Ovid 

at   fifteen,   but    I    am   for    Horace   at    thirty. 
Ducerceau. 

J*£vite  d'etre  long,  et  je  deviens  obscnr— In46 
avoiding    to    be    diffuse,    I    become    obscure. 
BoileaUf  after  Horace. 

J'y  suis,  et  j'y  reste— Here  I  am,  and  here  I  re- 
main. AfacMahoH  in  the  trenches  be/ore  the 
Malakoff. 

Ja,  das  (jold  ist  ntir  Chinwre— Yes,  gold  is  but 
a  chinuera.    Scribe-Meye*  beer, 

Ja,  der  Krieg  verschlingt  die  BestenI— Yes 
war  swallows  up  the  best  people !    Schiller. 

Ja,  grosse  Manner  werden  stets  verfolgt,  / 
und  kommen  immer  in  Verlegenhelten — 
Yes,  great  men  are  always  subject  to  persecu- 
tion, and  always  getting  into  straits.    Schiller, 

Ja,  so  schatst  der  Mensch  das  Leben,  alsSO 
beiUges  Kleinod,  /  Dass  er  jenen  am  melsten 
verenrt,  der  es  trotsig  verschmiLhet— Yes, 
man  values  life  as  a  sacred  iewel  in  such  a  way 
that  he  reveres  him  roost  who  haughtily  acorns 
it.    Platen. 

Jacet  ecce  TibuUus,  /  ^^  manet  e  toto  parva 
quod  uma  capit— See,  here  TibuIIus  lies;  of 
tdl  that  he  was  there  hardly  remains  enough  to 
fill  a  little  um.    Ovid, 

O 
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Jack  at  a  pinch.    Pr, 

Jack  la  as  grood  as  Jill.    Pr. 

Jack-o'-both  sides  is,  before  lonff,  trusted  by 

nobody,  and  abused  by  both  parties.    Pr, 
Jack  of  all  trades  and  master  of  none.    Pr. 

•  Jack  shall  pipe  and  Jill  shall  dance.  G. 
Wither. 

Jack  will  never  be  a  irentleman.    Pr. 

Jack's  as  irood  as  his  master.    Pr. 

Jacta  alea  est — The  die  is  cast.  Casar^  when 
ke^tused  the  Kuhicon. 

Jactitatio  —  A  boastiiig.  Jactitation,  of  mar- 
riage it  cegniuaiie  in  the  KccUsiasticeu  Courts. 

10  Jam  nunc  minaci  mnrmnre  comuom  /  Per- 
string^is  aures ;  jam  litui  strepunt— Even  now 
you  siun  our  ears  with  the  threatening  murmur 
of  horns;  already  i  hear  the  clarions  sound. 
Hot, 

Jam  pauca  aratro  joffera  regrise  /  Moles  relin- 
qnent — Soon  will  regal  piles  leave  but  few  acres 
to  the  plough.     Hor. 

Jam  portum  inveni,  Spes  et  Portuna  valete  I  / 
Nil  mihi  vobiscum  est,  ludite  nunc  alios — 
Now  I  have  g.iined  the  port,  hope  and  fortune, 
farewell  1  I  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  you  ; 
go  now  and  make  sport  of  others.  A  Greek 
e^ta^h. 

Jam  redit  et  Virgo,  redennt  Satumia  regrna— 
Now  the  Virgin  goddess  of  justice  returns ;  now 
the  reign  of  Saturn  and  age  of  gold  returns. 
Virg, 

Jam  seges  est  ubi  Troja  ftiit,  resecandaqne 
falce  7  Luxnriat  Phnrgio  sanguine  pinjnxls 
humus — New  fields  of  com  wave  where  Troy 
once  stood,  and  the  jpomnd  enriched  with  Trojan 
blood  is  luxuriant  with  grain  ready  for  the  sickle. 
Ovid, 

16  Jam  snmma  procnl  villamm  cnlmina  fhmant— 

Now  the  high  tops  of  the  far-off  villas  send  forth 
their  smoke.     Vir^f, 

Jamais  abattu— Never  cast  down.    M. 

Jamais  arri^re— Never  behind.    Af, 

Jamais  I'innocence  et  le  myst^re  n'hablt^rent 
long  tems  ensemble — Innocence  and  mystery 
never  dwelt  any  length  of  lime  together.    Fr. 

Jamais  la  comemuse  ne  dlt  mot  si  elle  n'a  le 
ventre  plein— The  bagpipe  never  utters  a  word 
till  its  belly  is  full.    Fr.  Pr. 

10  Jamais  long  nez  n'a  git^  beau  visage— A  big 
nose  never  disfigured  a  handsome  face,  ;.«.,  it  is 
disfigured  already.     F'r.  Pr. 

Jamais  nous  ne  goAtons  de  parfalte  all£- 
gresse;  /  Nos  plus  heureuz  succis  sont 
m£l^s  de  tristesse— We  never  taste  happiness 
in  perfection ;  our  most  fortunate  successes  are 
mixed  with  sadne&s.     Corneille, 

Jamais  on  ne  vaincra  les  Romains  que  dans 
Rome — The  Romans  will  never  be  conquered 
except  in  Rome.    Fr. 

Jamque  opus  exegi,  quod  nee  Jovis  Ira,  nee 
igms,  /  Nee  poterit  ferrum,  nee  edax  abolere 
vetustas  —  And  now  I  have  completed  what 
neither  the  wrath  of  Jove,  nor  fire,  nor  the 
sword,  nor  the  corroding  tooth  of  time  will  be 
able  to  destroy.     Ovid, 

Jannse  mentis— Inlets  of  knowledge  (///.  gates  of 
the  mindX 
SI  Janixis  dausls— With  closed  doors. 

Jardin  des  plantes— A  botanical  gardsn.    Fr, 


Jasper  fert  myrrham,  thus  Melchior,  Bal- 
thaaar  aunmi.  /  Haec  quictmi  secum  portet 
tria  nomina  regum,  /  Solvitnr  a  morbo, 
Domini  pietate,  caduco— Jasper  brings  myrrh, 
Melchior  frankincense,  and  Balthazar  gokL 
Whoever  carries  with  him  the  names  of  these 
three  kings  (the  three  kings  of  Cologne,  the 
Magi)  will,  by  the  grace  of  God,  be  exempt 
from  the  falling  sickness.     A  MediiroeU  charm, 

Je  allseitiger,  je  individueller— The  more  uni- 
versal a  man  Is,  the  greater  he  is  as  an  indl- 
viduaL     Mme,  Vamhagtn  von  Ense, 

Je  cognoia  tout,  fors  que  moy-mesme— I  know 

everything  except  myself.    Old  Fr, 

Je  crains  Dieu,  cher  Abner,  et  n'ai  pat  d'antre ; 
crainte— I  fear  God,  Abner,  and  have  no  other 
fear.     Raane, 

Je  crains  Thomme  d'un  seul  livre — I  am  airaid 

of  the  man  of  one  book.     Thomas  Aquinns, 
Je  fetter  der  Floh,  je  magerer  der  Hund — 

The  fatter  the  flee,  the  leaner  the  dog.    Gor. 

Pr. 
Je  jouis  des  onvrages  qui  surpassent  les  miens 

— I  enjoy  works  which  surpass  my  own.     Lm 

Harpe. 

Je  laisse  a  penser  la  vie  /  Que  firent  ces  deux 
amis — I  leave  you  to  imagine  the  festive  time 
these  twro  friends  (the  town  mouse  and  the 
country  mouse)  had  of  it.    La  Foutaine, 

Je  le  tiens— I  hold  it.    M.  J 

Je  m'en  vais  chercher  nn  rrand  peuf>4tre: 
tires  le  rideau,  la  farce  estjou^e— i  am  going 
in  quest  of  a  great  perhaps  ;  let  the  curtain  drop, 
the  farce  is  played  out.  Rabelais^  on  his  death- 
bed 

Je  m'en  vais  vohr  le  aoleil  pour  la  demitee  fois  I 
— I  shall  see  the  sun  for  the  last  time.  Raus- 
seau's  last  words, 

Je  m'estonne  fort  jpourquoy  /  La  mort  osa 
songer  a  moy  /  Qui  ne  songeais  jamaia  k 
elle — 1  wonder  greatly  why  death  should  con- 
descend to  think  of  me,  who  never  thought  of 
her.    Regnier. 

Je  malntiendrai  le  droit— I  will  maintain  the 

right.    M.  * 

Je  me  fie  en  Dieu— I  put  my  trust  in  God.    hf.    K 
Je  mehr  der  Brunnen  gebraucht  wird,  desto 
mehr  giebt  er  Wasser— The  more  the  well  is 
used,  the  more  water  it  gives.    Ger,  Pr. 

Je  mehr  Gesetse,  je  weniger  Recht— The 
more  laws,  the  less  justice.    Ger,  Pr, 

Je  mehr  man  das  Ich  versteckt,  je  mehr  Welt 
hat  man — The  more  we  merge  our  I,  the  lai^er 
is  our  world.    Hippel, 

Je  mets  en  fait  que,  si  tons  les  hommes  sa- 
vaient  ce  qu'ils  disent  les  uns  des  autres, 
II  n'v  aurait  pas  quatre  amis  dans  le  monde 
— I  lay  it  down  as  oeyond  dispute  that  if  every 
one  knew  what  every  one  said  of  another,  thoe 
would  not  be  four  friends  in  the  world.    PaauU, 

Je  minder  sich  der  Klujre  selbst  gelalltt  /  Um  4 
desto  mehr  schiitat  ion  die  welt— The  lese 
the  sage  pleases  himself,  the  more  the  worid 
esteems  him.    Gellert, 

Je  n'ai  fait  celle-ci  plus  longue  que  parceqne 
je  n'ai  pas  eu  le  loisir  de  la  faire  plus  courte 
— I  have  made  this  (letter)  a  rather  long  on^ 
only  because  I  had  not  the  leisure  to  make  it 
shorter.    Pascal, 

Je  n'ai  m^t^  /  Ni  cet  exc^  d'houieiir  ai  cettc 
indignity  — I  have  deserved  neither  so  miKh 
honour  nor  such  disgrace.    Comefiie, 
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J«  n'ai  poUt  dVnnmnh  que  ceoz  de  I'^t—I 
hav«  DO  wmmwB  whatevo'  but  those  of  the  state. 
Rickelitu  to  his  ccn/essar  on  his  death-h§d, 

J«  ■'oobliecmi  jamais—I  will  never  fiMget.    if. 

Je  BC  rfcuBgw  qu'en  noorant  —  I  change  only 
when  I  die.    M. 

Je  ne  cheaeeraie  pes  moa  r^poe  pour  tout  lee 
trtioci  au  momae— I  would  not  exchange  my 
leisure  hours  for  all  the  wealth  in  the  world. 

S  Je  Be  cherche  qn'ua—  I  seek  but  one.    Jf . 

Je  ne  connais  que  trois  moyeus  d'eadster  dans 
la  socKt^ :  Itre  ou  volear,  o«  meudiant,  ou 
salari^  -I  know  only  three  means  of  subsisting 
in  aodety:  by  Mealing,  begging,  or  receiving 
a  salary.    Mtrmhtau,  to  the  CUrgy» 

Je  ne  irais  pas  me  reftmdre— I  cannot  change 
my  opinion  or  purpose  {.lit.  recast  myself  )i    Fr. 

Je  ne  sais  qnoi— I  know  not  what.    Fr, 

Je  penie    I  think,    i/. 

10  Je  pense  pine— I  think  nior&    M. 

Je  pie  et  ne  romps  pas— I  bend,  but  don't  break. 
La  Font, 

Je  prends  moo  Meu  oft  je  le  troure— I  take  my 
own  where  I  find  iL     Moliirt. 

Je  sais  JL  mon  pot  comment  les  autres  bonillent 
— I  can  tell  by  my  own  pot  how  otheni  boiL 
Fr.  Pr. 

Je  schfiner  die  VHrtUn,  je  schwerer  die  Zeche 
— ^The  fairer  the  hostess  the  heavier  the  bill. 
Ger.  Pr. 

IS  Je  sens  qu'U  y  a  nn  Dieu,  et  je  ne  uixi%  pas 
anil  n'y  en  ^t  point ;  cela  me  snfBt— I  feel 
there  is  a  God,  and  I  don't  feel  there  it  none ; 
that  is  enough  for  me.     La  Brttyire. 

Je  snis  asses  semblable  auz  girouettes»  qui  ne 
se  fizent  one  quand  elles  sent  rooill^s— I  am 
like  enough  to  the  weathercocks,  which  don't 
veer  only  when  they  become  rusty.     Voltairt, 

Je  sais  oiseau,  voyez  mes  iilesl  /  Je  suis 
souris;  vhrent  les  rats— I  am  a  bird,  see  my 
wing !  I  am  a  mouse ;  k>ng  live  the  rats.  La 
Fontaine. 

Je  snis  pr^— I  am  ready.    M, 

Je  snis  riche  des  biens  dont  je  sals  me  passer 
—I  am  rich  in  the  goods  that  I  can  do  without. 
Vigh, 

10  Je  f  afane  d'autant  phu  que  je  t'estime  moins— 
I  love  you  all  the  more  the  less  I  esteem  you. 
ColU  Cocairix. 

Je  TUQJC  de  bonne  fpauun-A  am  for  fairplay  in 


M. 

Je  Tens  le  droit— I  mean  to  have  my  right.    M. 

Je  ireux  que,  le  dimanche,  cbaqae  pajrsan  ait 
sa  pouie  au  pot— It  m  my  wish  that  every 
peasant  may  have  a  fowl  in  his  pot  on  SundayR. 
Hrmry  IV.  qf  France^ 

Je  vis  en  e^Miir— I  live  in  hope.    Af. 

•5  Je  vois,  ie  sais,  je  crois,  je  suis  d^sabus^ 
I  sec,  1  know,  1  believe,  I  am  undeceived. 
Cormrille, 

Je  voudrais  voir  lui  hemme  sobre.  mod^r^ 
chaste,  Equitable  prononcer  qn'll  n  7>a  point 
de  Dieu ;  U  parlerait  du  moms  sans  inter&t : 
mais  cet  bomme  ne  se  trouve  point— I  shoukl 
Kke  to  see  a  man  who  is  sober,  moderate,  chaste 
and  iust  assert  that  there  b  no  God ;  he  would 
speak  disinterestedly  at  least,  but  such  a  man  is 
not  to  be  found.    La  Bmyirt. 

Je  vous  apprendrai  k  vlvre— I  will  teach  you 
better  eianoerB  {JUt  to  UveX    Fr,  Pr* 


Je  vous  feral  voir  de  quel  bole  je  me  chauffe— 
I  will  let  you  see  what  metal  I  am  made  of  (/iV. 
with  what  wood  I  beat  myseU)*    Fr.  Pr, 

Je  weniger  die  Worte,  je  besser  Gebet— The 
fewer  the  words,  the  better  the  prayer.    G€r,  Pr. 

Jealoiu  in  honour,  sadden  and  quick  in  qusird,  /  SO 
Seeking  the  bubble  rmutation  /  Bven  la  the 
caanon  s  mouth.    As  Yoh  Like  It^  iL  7. 

Jealousy  dislikes  the  world  to  knew  it.  ISyron, 

I  Jealousy  /  Hath  in  It  an  alchemic  force  to 

inse  /  Almoet  into  one  metal  love  sod  bate. 

s  eimyson, 
'  Jealousy  is  a  painAil  passion :   yet  without 

some  share  of  it,  the  ameable  affection  qf 

love  has  difficulty  to  saosist  m  its  full  force 

and  violence.    Hume, 

Jealousy  is  always  bom  with  love,  but  It  does 
not  always  die  with  it.    La  Roche. 

Jealousy  Is  cruel  as  tiie  grave;  the  coals 86 
thereof  are  coals  of  fire,'  wnich  hath  a  most 
vehonent  flame.    Bible, 

Jtidovaj  is  love's  bed  of  burning  snarL  George 
Meredith. 

Jealousy  Is  often  the  helpmate  of  sweet  love. 
Kingsiey, 

Jealousy  is  the  forerunner  of  love,  and  some- 
times its  awakener.    /'.  Marion  Crmif/ord. 

Jealousy  is  the  ragre  of  a  man.    Bible. 

Jealousy  is  the  sister  of  love,  as  the  devfl  is  10 
the  brother  of  the  angel.    Weher, 

Jealousy  t  /  It  Is  the  green-eyed  monster  that 
doth  mock  /  The  meat  It  feeds  00.  Othello^ 
\iL  9. 

Jealousy  lives  upon  doubts ;  it  becomes  mad- 
ness or  ceases  entirely  as  soon  as  we  paas 
firom  doubt  to  certainty.    La  Roche, 

Jean  a  ^tudi^  potir  itre  bite— John  hat  been  to 
college  to  \t»xn  to  be  a  fool.    Fr.  Pr, 

Jean  e'en  alia  comma  il  ^tait  venu— John  went 
awav  as  he  came.  La  Fontaine's  epitaph^  writ- 
ten oy  himself. 

Jeddart  justice :  Pint  hang  a  man,  and  syne  41 
(then)  tnf  him.    Sc.  Pr. 

Jede  grosse  Zeit  erfasst  den  gansen  Menschen 
— Every  great  epoch  seizes  possession  of  the 
whole  man.    Momtnsen, 

Jede  Macht,  welche  wir  fiber  andere  Gegen- 
stlLnde  ausilben,  hiingt  von  der  Macht  ab,  die 
wLr  i&ber  uns  selbst  Desltsen— All  the  power 
which  we,  in  every  case,  exercise  over  other  ^^ 
objects  depends  on  the  power  we  have  over 
ourselves.    COtvSs, 

Jede  That  der  Weltgeschichte  /  Zeufft  auch 
wleder  eine  That— Every  deed  in  the  history  of 
the  world  b^ets  another  deed  in  turn.    Arnold 
SchlSnbach, 

Jede  Unthat,  /  Trigt  ihren  eignen  Racheengel 
schon,  /  Die  bdse  Ho0hung  unter  ifarem 
Herzen — Every  evil  deed  already  bears  its  own 
avenging  angel,  the  dread  of  evil,  in  the  heart  of 
it.    Schtller. 

Jedem  das  Seine  ist  nicht  su  viel— To  no  one  b  SO 
his  own  too  much.    Ger,  Pr. 

Jedem  redlichen  Bemiihn  /  Sei  BeharrUchkett 
verliehn.  Be  perseverance  vouchsafed  to  ever^' 
honest  endeavour.    Goethe, 

Jeden  anderen  Melster  erkeimt  man  an  dem, 
was  er  ausspricht;  was  er  weiss,  ver- 
schweigtf  seigt  mir  den  Melster  des  Stvls 
—Every  other  master  may  be  known  by  what 
he  expresses ;  what  he  wIseW  suppre  >m  reveals 
to  me  the  master  of  style.    Mhilter, 
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Jeder  anMerordentliche  Menscb  hat  ^ne 
rewisse  Sendung:,  die  er  su  voUl^hren  beru- 
fenist — Evay  man  ftbov«  the  ordinary  has  a 
certain  misucm  which  he  is  called  to  fulfil. 
Gceik*. 

Jeder  freat  sich  seiner  Stelle,  /  Bietet  dem  Ver- 
iichter  Tratx— Everv  one  is  proud  of  his  office, 
and  bids  defiance  to  the  scomer.    SckilUr, 

Jeder  silt  so  viel  als  er  hat— Every  one  is  worth 
as  much  as  he  has.    Ger,  Pr. 

Jeder  ist  seiner  Worte  bester  Ausleger— Every 

one  is  the  best  interpreter  of  his  own  words. 
Ger.  Pr, 

6  Jeder  Tiinerlinff  sehnt  sich  so  su  lieben.  /  Jedes 
Miiachen  so  g^eliebt  su  sein :  /  Ach,  der  hei- 
ligste  Yon  onsern  Trieben  /  Wanim  quillt  aos 
ihm  die  sjinune  Pein  ?— The  youth  longs  so  to 
love,  the  maiden  so  to  be  loved ;  ah  I  why  does 
there  sprins^out  of  this  holiest  of  all  our  instincts 
such  agonising  pain  7    Goethe. 

Jeder  Kriimer  lobt  seine  Ware— Every  dealer 
cracks  up  his  wares.     Ger.  Pr. 

Jeder  Mensch  muss  nach  seiner  Weise  denken : 
denn  er  findet  auf  seinem  Wesre  immer  ein 
Wahres,  Oder  eine  Art  von  Wanrem,  die  ihm 
dtirchs  Leben  hilft ;  nur  darf  er  sich  nicht 

geben  lassen ;  er  muss  sich  controUren ;  der 
losse  nackte  Instinct  gexiemt  nlcht  dem 
Menschen — Every  man  must  think  in  hb  own 
way ;  for  on  his  own  pathway  he  always  finds 
a  truth,  or  a  measure  of  truth,  which  is  helpful  to 
him  in  his  life ;  only  he  must  not  follow  his  own 
bent  without  restraint ;  he  must  control  himself ; 
to  follow  mere  naked  instinct  does  not  beseem 
a  man.  Goetht. 
Jeder  Morsren  raft  ra,  das  Gehdrisre  zu  thun, 
nnd  das  Mdgliche  su  erwarten— We  are  sum- 
moned every  morning  to  do  what  it  requires  of 
as,  and  to  expect  what  it  may  bring.    Goethe. 

}eAet  moss  der  Natur  seine  Schnld  bezahlen 
— Every  one  must  pay  his  debt  to  Nature.  Ger. 
Pr. 

10  Jeder  muss  ein  Paar  Narrenschtihe  serreissen, 
zerreisst  er  nicht  mehr—Every  one  must  wear 
out  one  pair  of  fool's  shoes,  if  he  wear  out  no 
more.    Ger.  Pr. 

Jeder,  sleht  man  ihn  einzeln,  ist  leidlich  kluflf 
nnd  verstiindiff ;  /  Sind  sie  in  corpori,  srleicn 
wird  ench  ein  Dummkopf  daraus — Everv  man, 
as  we  see  him  singly,  is  tolerably  wise  and  intel- 
ligent :  but  see  him  in  a  corporate  capacity,  and 
you  think  him  a  bom  blockhead  and  fool. 
Schiller, 

Jeder  stirbt  /  Und  sterben  ist  die  grosste  That 
fiir  jedem — Every  one  Ans^  and  for  every  one  to 
die  IS  his  greatest  act.     L.  Sche/er. 

Jeder  Tag  hat  seine  Plage  /  Und  die  Nacht 
hat  ihre  Lust  — Every  day  has  its  torment, 
and  the  night  has  its  pleasure.  Philina^  in 
Goethe. 

Jeder  Wee  xum  rechten  Zwecke  /  Ist  anch 
recht  in  jeder  Strecke— Everv  road  to  the  rieht 
end  Is  also  right  in  every  stretch  (step  or  turn)  of 
it.    Goethe. 

1$  Jeder  Znstaad,  ja  jeder  Aagenblick,  ist  von 
nnendlichem  Werth,  denn  er  ist  der  Reprii- 
sentant  einer  ganaen  Ewigkeit— Every  con- 
dition,^ nav,  every  moment,  is  of  infinite  value, 
for  it  is  the  representative  of  a  whole  eternity. 
Goethe. 

Jedes  ansgesprochene  Wort  erregt  den  Bigen- 
sinn — Every  uttered  {fit.  outspoken)  word  rouses 
our  self-will.    Goethe. 


'  Jedes  Weib  will  lieber  sch6n  als  finmim 

Every  woman  would  rather  be  handsome  than 
pious.    Ger.  Pr. 

Jedes  Welbes  /  Fehler  ist  des  Mannes  Schnld — 
The  husband  is  to  blame  for  the  fault  of  the  wife 
i     (in  every  caseX    Herder. 

Jedwede  Tngend  /  Ist  fleckenrein  bis  anf  den 
Angenblick  /  Der  Probe— Evenr  virtue  is  stain- 
less  up  to  the  moment  of  triaL    Schiller. 

Jedwede  Zeit  hat  ihre  Wehen— Every  time  has  90 
its  sorrows.    Freiligrath. 

Jedweder  ist  des  dnnkeln  Scliicksals  Knecht — 

Every  one  is  dark  fate's  thrall.    SchilteHmck. 

Jeer  not  others  upon  any  occasion.    South. 
Jeerers  must  be  content  to  taste  of  their  own 
broth.    Pr. 

Jeiunus  raro  stomachns  volgaria  temnit— The 
ni}ngry  stomach  rarely  scorns  plain  fare.    //ffr. 

Jeshunin  waxed  fat  and  kicked.    BiMe.  Sf 

Jess  would  have  been  an  omnivorous  reader 

of  books  had  it  not  been  her  conviction  that 

reading  was  idling.    Geor^pe  Eliot. 

Jest  not  with  the  eye,  nor  religion.    Pr. 

Jest  so  that  it  may  not  become  earnest  .9/. 
Pr. 

Jest  with  an  ass,  and  he  will  flap  yon  in  the 

face  with  his  talL    Pr. 
Jest  with  jTOur  equals.    Dan.  Pr.  M 

Jesters  do  oft  prove  prophets.    AVu^  Lear,  v.  3. 
Jesting  brings  serious  sorrows.    Pr. 
Jesting  lies  bring  serious  sorrows.    Pr. 

Jesting  Pilate,  asking,  *<  What  is  tmth  ?  "  had 
not  the  smallest  chance  to  ascertain  it.  He 
could  not  have  known  it  had  a  god  shown  it 
to  him.    Carlyle. 

Jesus  Christ  belonged  to  the  true  race  of  pro- 18 
phets.    He  saw  with  open  eye  the  mystery 
of  the  souL    Drawn  by  its  severe  hannony. 
ravished  with  its  beanty.  He  lived  in  it,  and 
had  His  being  there.    Emerson. 

Jesns  hominnm  salvator — Jesus  the  Saviour  of 
men.    M. 

Jesns  of  Naaareth.  and  the  life  He  lived  and 
the  death  He  died ;— through  this,  as  through 
a  miraculous  window,  the  heaven  of  Martyr 
Heroism,  the  "  divine  depths  of  sorrow,"  of 
noble  labour,  and  the  unspeakable  silent  ex- 
panses of  eternity,  first  in  man's  history  dis- 
close themselves.    CarlyU. 

Jesus  of  Naxareth  was  not  poor,  though  He 
had  not  where  to  lay  His  head.    (?) 

Jesus  speaks  always  from  within,  and  in  a 
degree  that  transcends  all  others.  In  that 
is  the  miracle.    Emerson. 

Jet  d'eau— A  jet  of  water.    Fr,  40 

Jeter  le  manche  apr^s  la  cogn^e— To  throw  the 
helve  after  the  hatchet.    Fr.  Pr. 

Jetzt  giebt  es  kelne  Rlesen  mehr;  Gewah  / 
Ist  fur  den  Schwachen  jederxeit  dn  Riese — 
There  are  no  more  any  giants  now ;  for  the 
weak,  force  is  a  giant  at  all  times.    SckilUr. 

Jen  d'enfant  -Child's  play.    Fr. 

Jeu  de  hazard- Game  of  chance.    Fr, 

Jeu  de  mains,  jeu  de  vilaln  —  Horse-play,  or  46 
practical  joking,  is  vulgar.    Fr, 

Jeu  de  mots— Quibble ;  pun.    Fr, 

Jen  de  theatre— Stage-trick ;  dap-trspk    Fr, 

Jenne  chirurgien,  vienx  m^^in— A  soigeon 
(should  be)  young,  a  phy^dan  old.    Fr.  Pr. 
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Jenne,  et  dans  Ykgt  henreuz  qui  m^connait  la 
craiate — Young,  and  at  that  nappy  age  which 
knows  no  fear.    Fr. 

Jenae*  on  conserve  pour  sa  vielllesse ;  vieiix, 
on  ^pargne  poor  la  mort— In  youth  men  save 
for  old  age ;  m  old  age,  they  hoard  for  death. 
La  Bruyert. 

Z*!yn3bi  fire  words  lonjp ,  /  That  on  the  stretch'd 
forefinflrer  of  all  time  /  Sparkle  for  ever. 
Tenny^nu 

Jo  aedlere  Blod,  jo  mindre  Hovmod— The  nobler 
the  bkx>d,  the  less  the  pride.    Dan,  Pr, 

k  Jo  argere  Skalk,  je  bedre  Lykke— The  greater 
knave,  the  better  luck.    Dan.  Pr. 

Jo  mere  af  Lov,  jo  mindre  af  Ret— The  more  by 
law,  the  less  by  right.    Dan.  Pr. 

Joan  is  as  good  as  my  lady  in  the  dark. 
Pr. 

John  GOptn  kiss'd  his  loving  wife ;  /  O'eijo/d 
was  he  to  find  /  That,  though  on  pleasnre 
she  was  bent,  /  She  had  a  ihigal  mind. 
Caw^r. 

Johnsons  are  rare ;  yet,  Boswells  are  perhaps 
still  rarer.    Cariyu. 

10  Join  hands  with  God  to  make  a  man  to  live. 
G£org€  Iicrvcrt. 

Jmadre  les  mains,  c'est  bien ;  les  oovrir,  c'est 
mienx — ^To  foU  the  hands  (in  prayer)  »  well ; 
to  open  them  (in  charity)  is  better.    Fr.  Pr. 

Joke  at  yoor  leisure ;  ye  kenna  wha  may  jibe 
yonrser.    Sc  Pr. 

Joke  with  a  slave,  and  hell  soon  show  his 
heels.    Ar.  Pr. 

Jong  r^s  is  te  bnigen.  maar  geen  oude  boomen 
—Young  twigs  will  bend,  out  not  old  tree& 
DuU  Pr. 

IS  Jonge  ini,  domme  lui:  oude  lui,  koude  lui— 
Young  folk,  sUly  folk;  okl  folk,  coki  folk. 
Dut.  Pr. 

Jonk  and  let  the  jaw  0>r  jaup)  gae  by,  t>.,  duck 
and  let  the  dash  of  dirty  water  pass  over  you. 
Sc.Pr, 

Joar  de  ISte— Holiday.    Fr. 

Jour  de  ma  vie— The  day  of  my  life.    M. 

Jour  gras — Flesh  day.    Fr. 
M  Jour  maigre— Fish  day.    Fr. 

Journal  pour  rire — Comic  joumaL    Fr. 

Journalists  are  like  little  dogs ;  whenever  anv- 
thing  stirs  they  immediately  begin  to  bark. 
Sckq^eMMauer, 

Journeys  end  in  lovers'  meeting,  /  Every  wise 
man's  son  doth  know.     Twel/th  Nighty  ii.  3. 

Jove  tonante  cum  populo  agi  non  est  fas— 
When  Jove  thunders  there  must  be  no  parleying 
with  tlie  people.    Cic, 

is  Jovls  omi^  plena— All  things  are  full  of  Jove, 
i.€.t  of  the  deity.     Virj^. 

Joy?  a  moon  by  fits  reflected  in  a  swamp  or 
watery  bog.     IVordsworth. 

Joy  and  grief  are  never  far  apart.    WUlmott. 

Jov  and  sorrow  /  Are  to-day  and  to-morrow. 

Joy  descends  gently  japon  us  like  the  evening 
new,  and  does  not  patter  down  like  a  haii- 
storm.    Jean  Paul. 

SO  Joy  has  this  in  common  with  pain,  that  it  robs 
men  of  reason.    Platen. 

Joy>  in  a  changeable  subject,  must  necessarily 
change  as  the  subject  changeth.    S.  Bern, 


Joy  is  a  guest  who  generally  comes  uninvited. 
Schopenhauer. 

Joy  is  a  sunbeam  between  two  clouds.  Mme. 
De/usy. 

Joy  is  as  a  raiment  fine,  /  ^un  of  magic 
threads  divine ;  /  Which  as  you  are  in  act  to 
don,  /  The  wearer  and  the  robe  are  gone. 
Se^hcc/es. 

Joy  is  buyable— by  forsaking  all  that  a  manSS 
hath.    Ruskin. 

Joy  is  like  the  ague ;  one  good  day  between 

two  bad  ones.    Dan.  Pr. 
Joy  is  more  divine  than  sorrow :  for  joy  is 

bread,    and    sorrow    is    medicme.      Ward 

Beecher. 

Joy  is  the  best  of  wine.    George  EUot. 

Joy  is  the  mainspring  in  the  whole  round  of 
universal  Nature  ;  joy  moves  the  wheels  of 
the  great  timepiece  of  the  world ;  she  it  is 
that  loosens  flowers  from  their  buds,  suns 
from  their  firmaments,  rolling  spheres  in 
distant  space  not  seen  by  the  glass  of  the 
astronomer.    Schiller. 

oy  is  the  sweet  voice,  joy  the  Itmiinous  cloud.  40 
Coleridge. 

oy  may  elevate,  ambition  glorily,  but  sorrow 
alone  can  consecrate.    Horace  Greely. 

oy  must  have  sorrow ;  sorrow,  joy.    Goethe. 

oy  never  feasts  so  high  as  when  the  first 
course  is  of  misery.    Suckling. 

by  ruled  the  day  and  love  the  night.  Dry- 
den. 

by  shared  is  joy  doubled.    Goethe.  4S 

oy  surfeited  turns  to  sorrow.    Pr. 

oj  wholly  from  without  is  false,  precarious 
and  short.  Joy  from  within  is  like  smelling 
the  rose  on  the  tree ;  it  is  more  sweet,  and 
fair,  and  lasting.     Young. 

oy's  a  subtle  elf:  /  I  think  man's  happiest 
when  he  forgets  nimself.    Cyril  Toumeur. 

oys  are  for  the  gods ;  /  Man's  common  course 
of  nature  is  distress ;  /  His  joys  are  produ- 
ces :  and  like  them  too,  /  Portend  approach- 
mg  ilL  The  wise  man  starts  /  And  trembles 
at  the  perils  of  a  bliss.     Young. 

oys  are  oiu*  wings,  sorrows  are  our  spurs.  60 
Jean  PauL 

oys  carried  too  far  change  into  sorrows. 
Justin  Bertuch. 

of*   recollection   is  no   longer  joy,   while 
sorrow's  memory  is  a  sorrow  stilL    Byron, 
oys  shared  with  others  are  more  enjoyed.  Pr. 
oys,  tender  and  true,  /  Yet  all  with  wings. 
Proctor. 

oyfiil  to  live,  yet  not  afraid  to  die.    Prior.        S5 
byfiilness  {Freudigkeit)  is  the  mother  of  all 
virtues.    Goethe. 
ubilate  Deo— Be  joyful  in  the  Lord. 

ucunda  est  memoiia  praeteritorum  malorum 

— The  recollection  of  past  miwries  is  pleasant. 

Cic. 
ucunda  et  idonea  dicere  vitm— To  describe 

what  is  pleasant  and  suited  for  life.    Hor. 
ucunda  rerum  vicissitude— A  delightful  change  00 

of  circumstances. 
ucundl  acti  labores— It  is  pleasant  to  think  of 

labours  that  are  past.    Cic. 
ucundimi  et  carum  sterilis  facit  uxor  amicum 

— A  wife  who  has  no  children  makes  (to  her  bus* 

band's  bars)  a  dear  and  engaging  friend.    Jw. 
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JadiK  dumwtnr  cum  uocmaB  abtolTitiir— The 
judge  is  fouxxl  guilty  when  a  criminal  b  acquitted. 
Pmf.  Sjtr. 

Judex  non  potest  esse  testis  in  propria  CAOsa 
— A  judge  cannot  be  a  witness  in  his  own  cause. 

C0k4, 

Judffe  before  friendship^  then  confide  till  deatli,  f 
Well  for  thy  friend,  out  nobler  far  for  tliee. 

Judge  me,  ye  powers;  let  fortune  tempt  or 
frown,  I  am  prepared;  my  honour  is  my 
own.    Lansthnme. 
S  Jodflre  not  according  to  the  Mpearance,  but 
judge  riflrbteous  jadpnent    Jtsu9, 

Judge  not  of  men  and  things  at  first  sight.  Pr. 

Judge  not,  tliat  ye  be  not  judged.    Jettts. 

Judge  not  the  Lord  by  feeble  sense,  /  But 
trust  Him  for  His  grace.    Ccwper, 

Jndge  not  the  play  before  the  play  is  done ;  / 
Her  plot  has  many  changes;  every  day  / 
Speaks  a  new  scene ;  the  last  act  crowns 
the  play.    Quarlts, 

10  Judge  not  the  preacher.  ...  Do  not  grudge  / 
To  pick  out  treasures  from  an  earthen  pot.  / 
The  worst  speak  something  good;  if  all 
want  sense.  /  God  takes  a  text  and  preacheth 
patience.    Georgt  Herbert, 

Judge  of  the  pleasure  of  the  heart  by  the 
irieasure  of  the  eye.    Bactm, 

Judge  thou  me  by  what  I  am,  /  So  shalt  thou 

find  me  fairest.    Ttnuyson. 
Judge  thyself  with  a  judgment  of  sincerity, 

and  thou  wilt  judge  others  with  a  judgment 

of  charity.    Mason, 
Judges  and  senates  have  been  bought  for 

gold ;  /  Esteem  and  love  were  never  to  be 

sold.    Popt, 

15  Judges  are  but  men,  and  are  swayed,  like  other 
men,  by  vehement  prejudices.  D.  Dudiey 
Fieia. 
Judges  ought  to  be  more  learned  than  witty, 
more  reverent  than  plausible,  and  more  ad- 
vised than  confident.  Above  all  things,  in- 
tegrity is  their  portion  and  proper  virtue. 

B€K0H. 

Judgment  for  an  evil  thing  is  many  times  de- 
layed some  day  or  two,  some  century  or 
two,  but  it  is  sure  as  life,  it  is  sture  as  death. 
Carfyfe. 

Judgment  is  forced  upon  us  by  experience. 
Johnson. 

Judgment  is  not  a  swift-growing  plant;  it 
requires  time  and  culture  to  mature  it.  H. 
BmIoh. 

M  Judgment  is  turned  away  backward,  and  jus- 
tice standeth  afar  off;  for  truth  is  fallen  fai 
the  street,  and  equity  cannot  enter.    Bible. 

Judgment  must  sway  the  feelings  and  keep 
them  in  their  r^ht  place,  or  harm  will  be 
done  where  good  was  intended.    Sfmrgeon, 

Judgments  are  prepared  for  scomers,  and 
stripes  for  the  back  of  fools.    BibU. 

Judgments  that  are  made  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  danger  amount  to  no  more  than 
an  afltectation  of  skill,  without  either  credit 
or  effect.    L' Estrange. 

Jttdicattdom  est  lej^bus,  non  exenmlis— Judg- 
ment should  be  given  according  to  law  and  not 
precedent.    L, 

S5  Judicata  res  pro  veritate  accipitur— A  matter 
that  has  been  adjudged  is  received  as  true.    Z.. 


n<ttce  te  mercede  caret,  per 
est  /  Extenils  yirttu  mconritate 
your  judgment  virtue  needs  no  reward,  and  is 
to  be  sought  for  her  own  sake,  unaccompanied 
by  external  benefits.    Ovid, 

ndicia  Dei  sunt  ita  recoadita  vt  <|«b  ffla 
scrutari  nuUatenus  possit— The  purposes  of 
God  are  so  abstruse  that  no  one  can  possibly 
Bcrutinue  them.    Cic. 

udicio  acri  perpendere— To  weigh  with  a  keen 

judgment.    Lucret, 

udidous  persons  will  think  att  the  less  of  us 

because  of  the  ill-judged  praises  of  onr  wS^ 

friends.    Spurgeon. 

ndicis  est  innocentise  rabvenlre — It  is  the  duty  M 
of  the  judge  to  support  innocence.    Cic. 

udicis  est  judicare  secundum  aUejBrate  «t  pro- 
bata—It  is  the  judge's  duty  to  deade  in  acooid- 
ance  with  what  is  allied  and  proved.    £>. 

udicis  est  jus  dicere  non  dare — It  is  tiie  judge's 
duty  to  enunciate  the  law,  not  to  make  it.    Z. 

udicis  officium  est,  nt  res,  ita  temppra  remm 
qu«rere — It  is  the  judge's  duty  to  inquire  into 
not  only  the  facts,  but  the  circumstances.    Ovid. 

ttdicium  a  non  sno  judice  datum  anllins  est 
momenti — Judgment  ^ven  by  a  judge  in  a 
matter  outside  his  jurisdiction  is  of  no  legal 
force.     L. 

udicium  Del  — The  judgment  of  God  (as  bytf 
ordealX 

udicium  parium  aut  leges  terrae— The  judg- 
ment of  our  peers  or  the  laws  of  the  land.    L. 

udidom  subtile  videndis  artibns — ^A  judgment 
nice  in  discriminati  ig  works  of  art.    nor, 

uges  un  homme  par  ses  Questions,  plutdt  que 
{Mur  ses  r^ponses— Judge  of  a  man  by  his  ques- 
tions rather  than  his  answers.    Fr. 

ugnlare  mortnoa— To  stab  the  dead ;  to  slay 
the  slain.    Pr. 

imcta  jnvafit— Trivial  things  when  united  aidM 
each  other. 

unctseqne  Nymphis  Gratise  decentea  — The 
beauteous  Graces  linked  bAnd  in  hand  with  the 
nymphs.    Hor, 

unge  Faullenxer,  alte  Settler— A  young  idler 
makes  an  old  beggar.    Ger.  Pr. 

linger  Spieler,  alter  Bottler— Young  a  gam- 
bler, old  a  beggar.    Ger.  Pr, 

imgu«  d«tras-To  join  right  hands ;  to  shake 
hands.     Virg. 

ungere  eqnos  Titan  velocibus  imperat  Horis  If 
—Titan  commands  the  swift-flying   Hours  to 
yoke  the  hones  of  the  sun.    OvieL 

uniores  ad  labores- The  younger  men  for 
labotxrs,  /.^.,  the  heavier  bufdens. 

upiter  est  quodcnnque  vides,  qnocunque 
moveris  —  "Wnatever  you  sec,  wherever  you 
turn,  there  is  Jupiter  (Deity).    Lucan. 

upiter  in  mnltos  temerarla  fulmina  torcniet,  / 
Qui  poenam  culpa  non  meruere  pati— Jupiter 
hurls  his  reckless  thunderbolts  against  many 
who  have  not  guiltily  deserved  siidi  punisbmeat. 
Ovid, 

upiter  tonans— The  thunderer  Jove. 

lira  negat  slbl  nata,  nihil  non  arront  amis  fO 

— He  says  that  laws  were  not  framed  for  him ; 

he  claims  everything  by  force  of  arms.    Hor. 

Jurado  ha  el  vano  de  lo  negro  do  hacer  bianco 
— The  bath  has  sworn  not  to  wash  the  black 
man  white.    •$/.  Pr, 
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Jorara  in  vtrba  magittri— To  swear  by  the 
words  of  the  master. 

JnraTi  Hn^^iia,  mentem  ininratam  gtto-^l  have 
sworn  with  my  tongue,  but  I  bear  a  mind  un- 
sworn.   Cic 

Jnre  dtriao^By  Divine  right,  or  ordination  of 
heaven. 

Jure  buxnano — By  human  law,  or  the  will  of  the 
people. 
6  Jure,  non  done— By  right,  not  by  gift    Af. 

Jure  reprassentationis— By  right  of  representa- 
tion.   L. 

Jurgia  praecipae  Tino  stimnlata  caveto— Above 
all,  avoid  quarrels  excited  by  wine.     Omd. 

Jnrls  ntritisque  doctor— Doctor  of  both  laws, 
dvil  and  canon. 

Jnristeti,  bbse  Christen— Jurists  are  bad  Chris- 
tians.   Ger,  Pr. 
10  Jus  civile — The  civil  or  Roman  law. 

Jus  civile  neqae  inflecti  gratia,  neque  perfringl 
potentia,  neque  adnlterari  pecnnla  debet— 
The  law  ought  neither  to  be  warped  by  favour, 
nor  broken  through  by  power,  nor  corrupted  by 
money.    Cic. 

Jos  commune— The  common  or  customary  law. 

Jus  devolntnm — A  devolved  right,  specially  of 
a  ]»esbytery  in  ScotUnd  to  present  to  a  bene- 
fice, the  patron  having  failed  to  do  sOb    L, 

Jus  et  norma  loquendi— The  law  and  rule  of 
language. 

It  Jus  sentium- The  law  of  nations,  as  the  basis 
of  their  international  relations. 

Jns  gondii— The  right  of  the  sword. 

Jns  in  re — ^A  real  right.    L. 

Jus  omnitun  in  oomia,  et  consequenter  belltmi 

rttwnlnm  In  oumes — The  right  of  all  to  everv- 

thing,  and  therefore  of  all  to  make  war  on  aU. 

HMes. 
Jns  mariti— The  right  of  a  husband.    L. 
M  Jos  postliminii— The  law  of  recovery  of  forfeited 

rignts.    Z.. 
Jus  pcimosfeniturae— The  light  of  primogeniture. 

Jnsproprietatls— The  right  of  property.    L. 
Jns  reghun— Royal  right,  or  rigluof  the  Crown.  L. 
Jus  sanguinis — ^Tbe  right  of  consanguinity,  or 
bkxxl.    L. 

ttjus  snmmmn  ssepe  snmma  malitia  est— Ex- 
treme law  is  often  extreme  wrong.     Ttr, 

Jusqu'on  les  hommes  ne  se  portent-ils  point 
par  I'int^r^  de  la  religion,  dont  ils  sont  si 
pen  persuades,  et  qnlls  pratiqnent  si  mal?— 
To  votat  excesses  are  not  men  carried  in  the  in- 
terest of  a  religion  of  which  they  have  little  or 
no  faith,  and  which  they  so  badly  practise?  La 
Brnyirt. 

Just  a  kind  word  and  a  yieldinsr  manner,  and 

anger  and  complaining  may  be   avoided. 

Spurgean, 
Just  a  path  that  is  sure.  /  Thorny  or  not.  / 

And  a  heart  honest  and  piu-e  /  Keeping  the 

path  that  is  sure,  /  That  be  my  l«»t    Dr,  W. 

Smith, 
Just  and  true  are  thy  ways,  thou  King  of 

saints.    Bibft. 
SO  Just  are  tlie  ways  of  God,  /  And  justifiable  to 

men :  /  Unless  there  be  who  think  not  God 

at  an.    MUion, 
Just  as  a  moth  gnaws  a  garment,  so  doth  envy 

consume  a  man.    St,  Chiytottotn, 


Just  as  '*  dirt  is  somethlnr  in  its  wrong  place," 
so  social  evils  are  malnhr  wrong  appfications 
of  right  powers.    //.  IVtUett. 

Just  as  gymnastic  exercise  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  body  healthy,  so  is  musical  exer- 
cise necessarr  to  keep  the  soul  healthy ;  the 
proper  nourishment  of  the  intellect  and  pas- 
sions can  no  more  take  place  without  music 
than  the  proper  functions  of  the  stomach  and 
the  blood  without  ezerdse.  Plato^  inttrfrtttd 
by  Ruskin. 

Just  as  the  flint  contains  the  spark,  unknown 
to  itself,  which  the  steel  alone  can  wake  into 
life,  so  adversity  often  reveals  to  us  hidden 
gems  which  prosperity  or  negligence  would 
cause  for  ever  to  lie  hid.    Biilings. 

Just  at  the  age  'twixt  boy  and  youth,  /  When  06 
thought   is   speech,  and   speech  is   truth. 
Scott. 

Just  enou*.  and  nae  malr,  like  Janet  Howie's 
shearers  meat.    Sc.  Pr. 

Just  hatred  of  scotmdrels,  fixed,  Irreconcilable, 
inexorable  enmity  to  the  enemies  of  God ; 
this,  and  not  love  of  them,  is  the  backbone 
of  any  religion  whatsoever,  let  alone  the 
Christian.    CarlyU. 

Just  knows,  and  knows  no  more,  her  Bible  true,/ 
A  truth  the  brilliant  Frenchman  never  knew. 
Cawptr. 

Just  laws  are  no  restraint  upon  the  freedom  of 
the  good,  for  the  good  man  deshres  nothing 
which  a  just  law  will  interfere  with.    Froudc* 

Just  plain  duty  to  know,  /  Irksome  or  not.  / 10 
And  truer  and  better  to  grow  /  In  dobig  tne 
duty  I  know,  /  That  I  have  sought.    Dr.  W 
Smith, 

Justa  rason  engafjar  el  engafiador— It  is  fair  to 
cheat  the  cheater.     Sp,  Pr, 

Just«e  causae  fadlis  est  defensio— The  defence 
of  a  just  cause  is  easy. 

Juste  milieu — Right  medium.  M,  o/ the  govern' 
ment  q/Lams  Philippe. 

Justi  ut  sidera  fulgent— The  just  shine  as  the 
stars.    M. 

Justice  always  is,  whether  we  define  or  not.  tf 
Everything  done,  suffered,  or  proposed  Ui 
Parliament,  or  out  of  it,  is  either  just  or  un- 
just :  either  is  accepted  by  the  gods  and 
eternal  facts,  or  is  rejected  by  them.  Car- 
lyU. 

Justice  and  humanitv  have  been  fighting  their 
way,  like  a  thtmaerstorm,  i^alnst  the  or- 

ganised  selfishness  of  human  nature.    God 
as  given  manhood  but  one  clue  to  success 
—utter  and  exact  justice.     Wendell  Phillips. 

Justice  and  judgment  are  the  habitation  of 
God's  throne.    Bible. 

Justice  and  reverence  are  the  everlasting 
central  law  of  this  universe.    CarlyU. 

Justice  and  truth  alone  are  capable  of  being 
•*  conserved  "  and  preserved.    CarlyU. 

Justice  and  truth  are  two  points  of  such  ex-  SO 
quisite  delicacy,  that  our  coarse  and  blunted 
instruments  will  not  touch  them  acctirately. 
Pascal, 

Justice  consists  in  dolne  no  bjury  to  men ; 
decency  in  giving  no  offbnce.    Cic, 

Justice  consists  mainly  in  the  granthig  to  every 
human  being  due  aid  in  the  development  of 
such  faculties  as  it  possesses  for  action  and 
enjoyment,  .  .  .  taUng  most  pains  with  tlie 
best  matenaL    Ruskin, 
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Justice  gives  sentence  many  times  /  On  one 
man  for  another's  crimes.    Butler. 

Justice  (sach  as  Giotto  represents  her)  has  no 
bandage  about  her  eyes,  and  weighs  not  with 
scales,  but  with  her  own  hands ;  and  weighs, 
not  merely  the  shares  and  remunerations  of 
men,  but  the  worth  of  them ;  and  finding 
them  worth  tliis  or  tliat,  gives  them  wliat 
they  deserve— death  or  honour.    Husk/n. 

Justice  is  always  violent  to  the  party  offending, 
for  everv  man  is  innocent  in  his  own  eyes. 
Dtutiel  Difce. 

Justice  is  bUnd ;  he  knows  nobody.    DrytUn. 

5  Justice  is  conformity  to  what  the  Maker  has 
seen  good  to  make.    Carfyie, 

Justice  is  lame  as  well  as  blind  among  us. 
Oiway. 

Justice  is  love's  order.    /.  M.  Gibhon. 

Justice  is  not  postponed.  A  perfect  equality  ad- 
justs its  balance  in  all  parts  of  life.    Emerson, 

Justice  is  the  bread  of  the  nation ;  it  is  always 
hungry  for  it.    Chateaubriand.. 

10  Justice  is  the  first  virtue  of  those  who  com- 
mand, and  stops  the  complaints  of  those 
who  ob^.  Diaerot, 
Justice  is  the  freedom  of  those  who  are  equal 
Injustice  is  the  freedom  of  those  who  are  un- 
equal.   Jaeobi, 

Justice  is  the  great  end  of  civil  society.  Dud- 
ley  Field. 

Justice  is  the  keynote  of  the  world,  and  all  else 
is  ever  out  of  tune.     Theod.  Parker. 

Justice  is  the  whole  secret  of  success  in  govern- 
ments ;  as  absolutely  essential  to  the  train- 
ing of  an  infant  as  to  the  control  of  a  mighty 
nation.  ,Simms, 

16  Justice  is  truth  in  action.    Disraeli. 

Justice,  like  lightning,  ever  shall  appear,  /  To 
few  men's  ruin,  but  to  all  men's  lear.    Swet- 


Justice  may  be  furnished  out  of  fire,  as  far  as 
her  sword  goes;  and  courage  may  be  all 
over  a  continual  blase.    Addistm, 

Justice  must  and  will  be  done.    Carfyle. 

Justice  of  thought  and  style,  refinement  in 
manners,  jgood  breeding,  and  politeness  of 
every  kincC  can  come  only  from  the  trial  and 
experience  of  what  is  best    Duncan, 
MJusticepleaseth  few  in  their  own  house.    Pr. 

Justice  satisfies  everybody,  and  justice  alone. 
£$$ursoH, 

Justice,  self-command,  and  true  thought  are 
our  salvation.    Plato, 

Justice,  the  miracle-worker  among  men.  John 
BHght. 

Justice  were  cruel  weakly  to  relent ;  /  From 
Mercy's  self  she  got  her  sacred  glaive:  / 
Grace  be  to  those  who  can  and  will  repent ;  / 
But  penance  long  and  dreary  to  the  slave. 
Thomson. 

S9  Justice,  while  she  winks  at  crimes,  /  Stumbles 
on  innocence  sometimes.    Butler. 

Justice  without  power  is  inefficient;  power 
without  justice  is  tjrranny.    PascaL 

Justice  without  wisdom  is  impossible.    Froudt. 
Justida,  mas  no  por  mi  casa— Justice  by  all 
means,  but  not  in  my  own  house.    Sp.  Pr. 

Justissimus  unus  /  Et  servantissimus  sequi— 
Just  and  observant  of  what  b  right,  as  no  other 
is.    Virg, 


Justitia  erga  Denm  reli^o  didtur;  erga  pa^SO 
rentes  pletas— The    discharge   of  our   duty 
towards  God  is  called  religion;   towaxds   our 
parents,  luety.    Cic. 

Justitia  est  constans  et  perpetua  voluntas  jus 
gaum  cuique  tribnendi— Justice  is  the  constant 
and  unswerving  desire  to  render  to  every  maq 
his  own.    Just. 

Justitia  est  obtemperatio  scriptis  legibns— 

Justice  is  conformity  to  the  written  laws.     Cie. 
!  Justitia  et  pax— Justice  and  peace.    M. 

Justitia  nihil  expetit  praemii— Justice  seeks  no 
reward.    Cic. 

Justitia  non  novit  patrem  nee  matrem,  solum  SS 
veritatem  spectat— Tustice  knows  neither  fother 
nor  mother ;  it  regards  the  truth  alone.     L. 

Justitia  tanta  vis  est,  ut  ne  ill!  quidem,  qui 
malefido  et  scelere  pasctmtor,  jpossint  sme 
ulla  particula  justitise  vivere— There  is  such 
force  in  iustice,  that  those  even  who  Uve  by 
crime  and  wiclcedness  cannot  live  without  some 
small  p<Mtion  of  it  among  them.    Cic. 

Justitia  virtntum  regina— Justice  is  the  queen 
of  virtues.    M. 

Justitis   partes   sunt,  non  violare   homines 
yerecundiae  non  offendere— It  is  the  office  of 
justice  to  injure  no  man ;  of  propriety,  to  offend 
none.     Cic 

Justitic  soror  fides— Faith  the  sbter  of  justice. 
M. 

Justitis  tenax— Tenacious  of  justice.    M.  #0 

Jnstum  helium  qnibus  necessarium,  et  pia  arma 
quibus  nulla  nisi  in  armis  relinquitur  spes— 
War  is  just  to  those  to  whom  it  is  necessary ;  and 
to  take  up  arms  is  a  sacred  duty  with  those  who 
have  no  other  hope  left.  Livy. 
Justum  et  tenacem  propositi  vlmm,  /  Non 
dvinm  ardor  prava  Jubentinm,  /  Non  vultos 
instantis  tyranni  /  Mente  quatit  solida— Not 
the  rage  of  the  dtizens  commanding  wrongful 
measures,  not  the  aspect  of  the  uireatemng 
tyrant,  can  shake  from  his  firm  purpose  the 
man  who  is  just  and  resolute.    Hor. 

Justus  propositi  tenax— A  just  man  stead&st  to 
his  purpose.    Hor. 

Justus  nt  palma  florebit— The  just  shall  flourish 
as  a  palm  tree.    M. 

Juvante  Deo— By  the  help  of  God.    M.  4i 

Juvenile  vitium  regere  non  posse  impetom— It 

is  the  failing  of  youth  not  to  be  able  to  restrain 

its  own  violence.    Sen. 


KaJAW^  vixyi—K  Cadquean  victory,  f.*.,  one  in 
which  the  conqunors  suffer  as  much  as  the  con- 
quered. 

Kal  rtXiro  to*  t*  kvlp^Xw^  ^  irpofivOia  —  And 
forethought  too  b  a  manly  virtue.    Euripides. 

Kaip6p  Yi'W^i— Know  your  opportunity.  Pitta^ 
ckus,  one  of  the  sezfen  sages  of  Greece, 

Kaxbw  dyayxaioi^—A  necessary  eviL  ^ 

KoKOv  KbpaKOS  Kcucbp  c^— From  a  bad  crow  a 

bad  egg.    Pr. 
Kalendse  Grsecae— Never  (/iV.  the  Greek  Kalends). 

Kalte  Hand,  warmes  Hers— .\  cold  hand,  a 
warm  heart.    Ger,  Pr, 
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Kann  anch  der  Sonne  Kraft  ein  irrer  Stern 
entwallen  ?  /  Wie  konnte  denn  ein  Mensch 
ana  Gottes  Liebe  fallen  ?— Can  a  planet  wan- 
der away  even  from  the  power  of  the  sun  ?  How 
then  can  man  fall  out  of  the  love  of  God? 
RUckert, 

Kann  er  mir  mehr  als  teine  Seele  sreben? — 
Can  he  give  me  more  than  his  soul  ?    Lortning, 

Kann  ich  Armeen  ana  der  Erde  stampfen  ?  / 
Wachst  mir  ein  Kornfeld  in  der  flachen 
Hand  ? — Can  I  stamp  armies  out  of  the  earth  ? 
Does  a  field  of  com  grow  on  the  palm  of  my 
handf    SckiUer. 

Kannst  dem  Schicksal  widerstehen,  /  Aber 
■nitnrhmal  aiebt  es  Schlage ;  /  Will's  nicht 
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rege  gehen,  /  Ei !  so  geh'  du  aus 
dem  Wege.— Thou  canst  withstand  fate,  but 
many  a  time  it  gives  blows.  Will  it  not  go  out  of 
thy  way,  why  then,  go  thou  out  of  its.    Goethe, 

S  Kanost  dn  nicht  alien  gefallen  dnrch  deine 
That  nnd  dein  Knnstwerk:  /  Mach'  es 
wenigen  recht ;  Tielen  gefallen  ist  schlinun— 
If  thou  canst  not  by  thy  act  or  thy  art  please 
every  one,  be  it  thy  endeavour  to  please  a  few ;  to 
attempt  to  please  many  is  naught.    SckiiUr. 

Kannst  dn  nicht  der  Welt  entsagen,  /  Winkt 
das  Gitick  dir  ninunersu— If  thou  canst  not 
renounce  the  world,  the  genius  of  happiness 
never  salutes  thee.    Prutm, 

Kannst  dn  nicht  schdn  empfindeiu  dir  bleibt 
doch,  ▼emiinftig  su  woUen,  /  Und  als  ein 
Geist  an  thnn.  was  dn  als  Mensch  nicht 
▼ermagst— If  thou  canst  not  have  fineness  of 
feelings,  it  b  still  open  to  thee  to  will  what  is 
reasonable,  and  to  do  as  a  spirit  what  thou  canst 
not  do  as  a  man.    Goethe, 

Kartezispiel  ist  desTeufiels  Gebetsbnch— Apack 
of  cards  is  the  devil's  prayer-book.    Ger.  Pr. 

Kar^  ^^^^X*^— By  way  of  excellence;  pre- 
eminently. 

10  ILwrbrwvf  kopifi—PStfx  the  feast ;  too  late. 

Kdr^oxc  jca{  ITdr/wfcXof,  ^rep  aio  roXX^y 
dfte^KCtfy— E^ven  Patroclus  b  dead,  who  was  much 
better  than  thou.    Horn. 

Kanf  bedarf  hnndert  Augen ;  Verkanf  hat  an 
einem  genng — One  who  buys  needs  a  hundred 
eyes ;  one  b  enough  for  him  who  sells.    Ger,  Pr, 

Kanfen  ist  wohlfeiler  als  Bitten  — Buying  b 
cheaper  than  asking.    Gtr.  Pr, 

Kanm  1st  ein  Irrthmn  nnterdrfickt,  so  eriiebt 
aich  wieder  ein  anderer,  den  man  schon  in 
tiefe  Vergessenhett  begraben  glaubte— No 
sooner  b  one  error  suppressed  than  another  rises 
up  again  which  was  believed  to  be  buried  in 
eternal  oblivion.    OertteH, 

15  Keep  a  gamester  from  dice,  and  a.ffood  student 
from  ms  book.    Merry  Wivety  iii.  i. 

Keep  a  thing  seven  years,  and  you  find  a  use 
for  it    Sc,  Pr. 

Keep  all  thy  native  good,  and  naturalise  / 
AU  foreign  of  that  name;  but  scorn  their 
ill ;  /  Embrace  their  activeness,  not  vanities. 
George  Herbert, 

Keep  always  in  your  mind  that,  with  due  sub- 
mission to  Providence,  a  man  of  genius  has 
been  seldom  ruined  but  by  himself.    Johnson. 

Keep  companv  with  the  hiunble,  with  the  de- 
vout, and  with  the  virtuous ;  and  confer  with 
them  of  things  that  edify.    Th4muu  A  Ktmpis. 

MKeep  cool,  and  you  command  everybody.    St, 


Keep  good  company,  and  you  shall  be  of  the 
number.    Pr. 

Keep  me  in  patience ;  and,  with  ripened  time,  / 
Unfold  the  evil  which  is  here  wrapt  up  / 
In  countenance.    Meets,  for  Meeu.^  v.  x. 

Keep  my  judgments  and  do  them.    Bible. 

Keep  not  standing  fix'd  and  rooted ;  /  Brisklv 
venture,  briskly  roam;  /  Head  and  hand, 
where'er  thou  foot  it,  /  And  stout  heart  are 
still  at  home.  /In  what  land  the  sun  does 
visit,  /  Brisk  are  we.  whate'er  betide ;  /  To 
give  space  for  wandering  is  it  /  That  the 
world  was  made  so  wide.    GoetJie. 

Keep  oot  o'  his  company  wha  cracks  o'  his  99 
cheatery,  i.e.^  boasts  of  cunning.    .Sir.  Pr. 

Keep  some  till  more  come.    Pr. 

Keep  the  bowels  open,  the  head  co<d,  and  the 
feet  warm,  and  a  fig  for  the  doctors.    Pr. 

Keep  the  common  road  and  yon  are  safe.    Pr, 

Keep  the  don  near  when  thou  suppest  with 
the  wolf.    Eastern  Pr, 

Keep  the  doors  of  thy  month  from  her  that  80 
lieth  in  thy  bosom.    Bible, 

Keep  the  ima^^ination  sane ;  that  is  one  of  the 

truest  conditions  of  communion  with  heaven. 

Hawthorne, 
Keep  thy  father's  commandment,  and  forsake 

not  the  law  of  thy  mother.    BibU. 
Keep  thy  foot  when  thou  goest  to  the  house  of 

God,  and  be  more  ready  to  hear  than  to 

give  the  sacrifice  of  fools.    Bible, 

Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence ;  for  out  of 

it  are  uxt  issues  of  life.    Btble. 
Keep  thy  mind  always  at  its  own  disposal.  SS 

Thomas  d  Kempis. 

Keep  thyself  perfectly  still,  however  it  may 
storm  around  thee.  The  more  thou  feelest 
thyself  to  be  a  man,  so  much  the  more  dost 
thou  resemble  the  gods.    Goethe. 

Keep  to  companions  of  your  own  rank.    Gold- 

smith. 
Keep  to  your  subject  close  in  all  you  say ;  / 

Nor  for  a  sounding  sentence  ever  stray. 

Drydtn, 
Keep  well  while  you  are  welL    Pr. 
Keep  what  you  want,  cast  what  you  can,  and  40 

eiq>ect  nothing  back  once  lost  or  once  given. 

Ruskin. 
Keep  yon  in  the  rear  of  your  affection,  /  Out  of 

the  shot  and  danger  ot  desire.    Hant.^  i.  3. 
Keep  your  ain  fish  guts  for  your  ain  seamaws, 

r'./.,  what  you  don't  need  yourselves  for  your  own 

friends.    Sc.  Pr, 
Keep  your  breath  to  cool  your  own  crowdie 

(cold  sciraboutX  />.,  till  you  can  use  it  to  some 

purpose.    Sc.  Pr. 

Keep  your  eyes  wide  open  before  marriage ; 
half-shut  afterwards.    Anur.  Pr, 

Keep  your  gab  steeket  (mouth  shut)  when  ye  i6 

kenna  (know  not)  your  company.    Sc,  Pr. 
Keep  your  hurry  in  your  fist.    Irish  Pr. 

Keep  your  idea  while  you  can ;  let  it  still  cir* 
culate  in  your  blood,  and  there  fructify ;  in- 
articulately inciting  you  to  good  actiinties ; 
giving  to  your  whole  spiritual  life  a  ruddier 
health.  And  when  the  time  comes  for  speak- 
ing it  you  will  speak  it  all  the  more  concisely 
and  the  more  expressively ;  and  if  such  a 
time  should  never  come,  nave  you  not  al- 
ready acted  it  and  uttered  it  as  no  words 
can?    CarfyU, 
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KMp  your  nuratli  and  k«ep  your  friend.    Dan, 

Pr. 
Keep  yoor  month  shut  and  your  een  open. 

Sc,  Pr. 
Keep  your  shop,  and  your  shop  will  keep  you. 

Pr. 
Keepinr  from  failing  is  better  than  helping 

5  Kehi  Bawn  Tallt  auf  den  ersten  Schlag— No 
tree  falls  at  the  first  blow.     OVr.  /V. 

Kein  Biindniss  ist  mit  dem  Gexiicht  der  Schlan- 
gen— No  covenant  Ls  to  be  inade  with  the  ser- 
pent's brood.    Schilier. 

Kein  Din^  ist  so  scUecht,  dass  es  nicht  xxl 
etwas  nUtzen  soUte — There's  nothing  so  bad 
as  not  to  be  of  service  for  something.     Grr.  Pr, 

Kein  grosser  Mann  muss  tflnes  natiirlichen 
Todes  sterben — No  ^reat  man  is  ordained  to 
die  a  natural  death.    Goethe. 

Ktin  Kaiser  hat  dem  Hersen  vorcuschreiben 
— No  emperor  has  power  to  dictate  to  the  heart. 
SchiiUr. 
10  Kein  Iduger  Streiter  hiilt  den  Feind  gerinpr 
—No  prudent  antagonist  thinks  light  of  his 
ad%'ersary.    Goethe. 

Kein  Mann  ist  im  Stande,  den  Worth  eines 
Weibes  sn  fiililen,  das  nicht  sich  su  ehren 
weiss — No  man  b  able  to  feel  the  worth  of  a 
woman  who  knows  not  bow  to  respect  her&elf. 
Goethe. 

Kein  Mensch  ergrftndet  sein  Verhiin^iss— 
No  man  ever  fathoms  the  mystery  of  his  fate. 
Bodenstedt. 

Kein  Mensch  kann  so  gan<  Teufel  sein,  dass  er  / 
Des  Lichtes  letzten  Strahl  in  sich  ersticke 
— No  man  can  be  so  entirely  evil  as  to  stifle  the 
last  ray  of  light  in  his  soul.     Kdmer. 

Kein  Mensch  /  Muss  das  Unmogliche  erzwin- 
gen  woUen— No  man  must  seek  to  constrain 
the  impossible.  Goethe, 
16  Kein  Mensch  muss  mussen — No  man  is  com- 
pelled to  be  compelled  (///.,  must  must).  Let" 
sing. 

Kein  schoner  Ding  ist  wohl  auf  Erden  /  Als 
Franenlieb,  wem  sie  mag  werden— There  is 
no  finer  thing,  I  ween,  on  earth  than  woman's 
love  to  him  who  may  be  the  object  of  it. 
Luther. 

Kein  Schurke  ist  so  dumm,  dass  er  nicht  elnen 
Gnmd  fSr  seine  Niedertrilchtigkeit  fande— 
No  scoundrel  is  so  stupid  as  not  to  find  a  reason 
for  his  vile  conduct.     KOrtur. 

Kein  Wonder,  dass  wir  uns  Alle  mehr  oder 
weniger  im  Mittelmiissigen  gefallen,  weil 
es  tms  in  Rube  liisst;  es  giebt  das  behag- 
liche  GefUhl,  als  wenn  man  mit  seines 
Gleichen  tunginge  —  No  wonder  we  are  all 
more  or  less  content  with  the  ordinary,  for  it 
leaves  us  undisturbed  ;  we  have  the  comfortable 
feeling  of  having  only  to  deal  with  our  like. 
Goethe. 

Keine  GaukeUnmst  beriickt  /  Das  Flammen- 
auge,  das  ins  Innere  bUclct— By  no  juggler's 
art  can  jrou  beguile  the  eye  of  fire  which  glances 
into  the  inner  soul  of  things.     Schiller. 

M  Keine  Kunst  ist,  Geister  lossulassen :  /  Kunst- 
gerecht  sie  binden,  ist  die  Kunst— There  is  no 
art  in  freeing  spirits;  to  bind  them  by  art  is 
art.    RUckert. 

Keine  Probe  ist  ^efahrlich,  an  der  man  Mnth 
hat — No  ordeal  is  haxardous  which  one  has  the 
courage  to  face.    Goethe, 


Keinen  GUuben  hat  die  Uebe  /  Als  deft 
Glanben  an  sich  seli>er  I— Love  has  no  faith 
but  faith  in  itself.    Bodenstedt. 

Keinen  Reimer  wird  man  findea,  /  Der  tleh 
nicht  den  beaten  hielte,  /  Keinen  Fiedler, 
der  nicht  lieber  /  Eigne  Melodien  sptelte — 
You  will  meet  with  no  rhjrmer  wlio  does  noi 
think  himself  the  best,  no  fiddler  who  does  noC 
prefer  to  play  his  own  times.    Goethe, 

Ketner  ist  so  king,  dass  er  nicht  mn  wenig 
Narrheit  iabrig  niLtte — No  one  is  so  wise  as 
not  to  have  a  little  folly  to  spare.     Ger,  Pr, 

Ken  when  to  spend,  and  when  to  spare,  and  Si 
when  to  buy,  and  yon'll  ne'er  be  bare.    Sc 
Pr. 

Ken  yoursel',  and  your  neebonrs  winna  mla- 
tak*^you.    Sc.  Pr. 

Kennst  dn  das  herrliche  Gift  der  unbefriedigtea 
Llebe?  /  Es  versengt  und  erquickt,  aenret 
am  Mark  imd  emeut's  —  Knowcst  thou  the 
lordly  poison  of  disappointed  love?  It  withers 
up  and  quickens,  consumes  to  the  marrow  and 
renews.    Goethe. 

Kennst  du  das  Land,  wo  die  Citrooen  blfih'n  ? 
— Know'st  thou  the  land  where  the  lemon-trees 
bloom  ?    Got  the. 

Keyholes  are  the  occasions  of  more  sin  and 
wickedness  than  all  the  other  holes  in  tfaia 
world  put  together.    Sterne. 

Ki   sokat   markol,  keveset  saorit  —  He  who  SO 
roves  much  takes  firm  root  nowhere.    /.  Aremy. 

KilL  and  thou  shalt  be  killed,  and  they  ahaU 

kill  him  who  kills  thee.    Sp.  Pr, 
Kill  no  more  than  you  can  salt    Da$u  Pr. 
Kin  or  no  kin,  eril  to  liim  who  has  nothing'. 

//.  Pr, 
Kind  hearts   are   more  than  coronets,  and 

simple  faith  than  Norman  blood,     'rennyeom. 
Kind  words  are  worth  much  and  they  costtt 

Uttle.    Pr. 
Kind  words  don't  wear  the  tongue.    Deuu  Pr, 
Kind  words  prevent  a  good  deal  of  that  per- 

Terseness  which  rougn  and  imperious  usage 

often  produces  in  generous  minda    Locke. 

Kindle  not  a  fire  that  you  cannot  ezttngniali. 

Pr. 

Kindliness  decreases  when  money  Is  In  qnea- 
tion.    HausemanH. 

Kindness  by  secret  sympathy  is  tied ;  /  For  40 
noble  souis  in  nature  are  alhed.    Dryden. 

Kindness  canna  aye  Ue  on  ae  side  o*  the  boose. 

Sc.  Pr. 

Kindness   comes  o'  will;  It   canna  be    coft 

(boughtX    Sc.  Pr. 
Kindness  has  resistless  charms ;  /  All  things 

else  but  weakly  move ;  /  Fiercest  anger  it 

disarms,  /  And  clips  the  wings  of  flying  loTe. 

Rochester. 

Kindness,  in  act  at  least,  is  in  our  power,  but 
fondness  is  not.    Johfuon. 

Kindness  hi  us  is  the  honey  that  bltmts  theiS 
sting  of  unkindness  in  anouier.    Lemdor. 

Kindness  in  women,  not  their  beauteous  looks, 
shall  win  my  love.     Tom.  the  Skrew^  iv.  s. 

Kindness  Is  a  good  thing  in  itselt    Jokneom. 

Kindness  is  lost  npon  an  ungrateful  man. 
Pr, 

Kindness  Is  the  golden  diain  by  which  society 
is  botmd  together.    Goethe. 

Kindness  is  virtue  itself.    Lamartine,  CO 
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KindMw,  nobler  erw  tltfui  rercBf e.    A*  You 

Likg  li^  ir.  3. 

Kindness  o«t  of  season  destroys  anthoritjr. 

SaadL 

Kindness  overcomes  a'  dislike.    Sc,  Pr, 
Kindness  will  creep  whnor  it  csana  fu^.    Sc, 


Pr, 


Pr. 


like  trrain,  increase  by  sowing. 


Kindnesses  misplaced  are  nothing  but  a  curse 
and  a  dissemce.    Ennius, 

Kindred  wealmesses  induce  firiendship  as  often 
as  kindred  Tirtnes.    Bavee. 

Kings  alone  are  no  more  than  single  men. 
Pr. 

Kings  and  bears  aft  worry  their  keepers. 
Sc.  Pr. 

10  Kings  and  their  subjects,  masters  and  slaves* 
find  a  common  level  in  two  places— at  tlie 
foot  of  the  cross  and  in  the  grave.  Colt  oh. 
Kings  are  but  the  slaves  of  their  position ;  they 
dare  not  follow  what  their  own  hearts  dictate. 
Schiller, 

Kings  are  like  stars ;  thev  rise  and  set ;  they 
have  /  The  worship  of  tine  world,  but  no  re- 
pose.   Shelley. 

Kings  are  said  to  have  long  arms ;  but  every 
man  should  have  long  arms,  and  should 
pluck  his  living,  his  instruments,  his  power, 
and  his  knowmg  from  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars.    Emerson. 

Kings  are  willing  to  be  aided,  but  not  sur- 
passed.   Grattem. 
IS  Kings'  caff  (chafT)  is  better  than  ither  folk's 
com,  !.«.,  perquisites  in  his  service  are  better 
than  the  wages  others  give.    Sc.  Pr. 

Kings*  cheese  gangs  half  awa'  In  parings,  >>., 
m  the  expense  of  collecting  it.    Sc.  Pr. 

Kii^ps  chiefly  in  this  should  imitate  God ;  their 
mercy  should  be  above  all  their  works.  Wm. 
Penn. 

Kii^ps  do  with  men  as  with  pieces  of  money : 
they  give  them  what  value  they  please,  and 
we  are  obliged  to  receive  them  at  their  cur- 
rent, and  not  at  their  real  value.    La  Roche. 

Kings  fight  for  empires,  madmen  for  applause. 
Dryden. 
M  Kngs  hae  long  lugs  (ears).    Sc.  Pr. 
Kings  have  long  arms.    Pr. 

Khu^  may  be  bless'd,  bvt  Tam  was  glorious,  / 
O  er  a'  tne  ills  o'  life  victorious.    Bums. 

Kings  ought  to  be  kings  in  all  things.    Adrietn. 

Kings  ought  to  shear,  not  skin  their  sheep. 
Herrick. 

H  Kings'  titles  commonly  begin  by  force,  /Which 
time  wears  off,  and  mellows  on  to  right 
Drydtiu 
Khigs  who  afiect  to  be  familiar  with  their 
companions  make  use  of  men  as  they  do  of 
oranges,  whicbt  when  they  have  well  sucked, 
they  throw  away.  AHmu 
Khigs  will  be  tvrants  from  policy,  when  sub- 
jects are  rebeb  from  princq>le.    Burke. 

Kings  wish  to  be  alwolute,  and  they  are  some- 
times told  that  the  best  way  to  become  so  is 
to  make  themselves  beloved  by  the  people ; 
but  the  nuudm,  unhappily,  is  laughed  at  in 
court.    Roueseau, 

Kiss  (a)  fron  my  mother  made  me  a  painter. 
Ben.  IVett. 


Kisses  are  like  grains  of  gold  or  silver  fonod  80 
upon  the  ground,  of  no  value  themselves,  but 
precious  as  showing  what  a  mine  is  near. 
George  I'illien. 

Kisses  are  pledges  and  incentives  of  love. 

Cotton. 
Kisses  are  the  messengers  of  love.    Dan.  Pr. 
Kissing  goes  by  favour.    Pr. 
Klein  gewin  brei^  rijkdom  in  — Small  gains 

bring  riches  in.     Dui.  Pr. 

Kleine  Diebe  henkt  man,  grosse  liLsst  man  86 
latifen — We  hang  little  thieves,  but  we  let  big 
ones  off.    Ger.  Pr, 

Kleine  Diebe  henkt  man,  vor  grossen  sieht 
man  den  Hut  al>— We  hang  little  thieves,  and 
doff  our  hats  to  big  ones.     Cer.  Pr. 

Kleine  Peinde  und  kleine  Wunden  sind  ntcht  zu 
verachten — Paltry  enemies  and  trifling  wounds 
are  not  to  be  despised.    Ger.  Pr. 

Kleine  Geschenke  erhalten  die  Preundschaft 
— Little  gifts  keep  friendship  green.  Montes- 
quieu. 

Kleiner  Profit  und  oft,  1st  besser  wie  grosser 
und  selten — Slender  profits  and  often  are  better 
than  large  ones  and  seldom.     Grr.  Pr. 

Kluge  Minner  suchen  wirthliche  Prauen— 40 
Prudent  men  woo  thrifty  women — Cer.  Pr. 

Knave !  because  thou  strikest  as  a  knight ;  / 
Being  but  knave,  I  hate  thee  all  the  more. 
'Jenny son. 

Knavery  is  supple,  and  can  bend,  but  honesty 
is  firm  and  upright,  and  yields  not    Collier. 

Knavery  may  serve  for  a  turn,  but  honesty  is 

best  in  the  long-mn.    Pr. 
Knaverv's  plain  face  is  never  seen  till  used. 

Othello^  ii.  x. 

Knaves  easUy  believe  that   others   are  liketf 

themselves :  they  can  hardly  be  deceived, 

and  they  do  not   deceive   others  for  any 

length  of  time.    La  Bruyfre. 
Knaves  starve   not    in    the    land   of   fools. 

Churchill. 
Knaves   will  thrive  when  honest  plainness 

knows  not  how  to  live.    Shirley. 
Kneeling  ne'er  spoiled  silk  stockings;   qtxit 

thy  state ;  /  All  equal  are  within  the  church's 

gate.    George  Herbert. 
Know  ere  thou  hint,  and  then  thou  mav'st 

slack:  /  If  thou  hint  ere  thou  know,  then 

it  is  too  late.    Pr. 
Know,  fools  only  trade  by  the  eye.    Quarles.    60 
Know  from  the  bounteous  heaven  all  riches 

flow ;  /  And  what  man  gives,  the  gods  by 

man  bestow.    Po/e. 
Know  how  sublime  a  thing  it  is  to  suffer  and 

be  strong.    Longfellow, 
Know,  Nature's  children  all  divide  her  care ;  / 

The  fur  that  warms  a  monarch  warm'd  a 

bear.    Pope. 
Know  of  a  truth  that  only  the  time-shadows 

have  perished  or  are  perishable ;  that  the 

real  being  of  whatever  was,  and  whatever 

is,  and  whatever  will  be,  is  even  now  and 

for  ever.    Carlyle. 
Know  that  nothing  can  so  foolish  be  /  As  66 

empty  boldness.    George  Herbert. 
Know  that  the  loudest  roar  of  the  million  is 

not  fame ;  that  the  wind  bag,  are  ve  mad 

enoiii^  to  moimt  it,  will  burst,  or  be  shot 

through  with  arrows,  and  your  booes  too 

shall  act  as  scarecrows.    CarhU. 
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Know  then  this  tmth  (enoofffa  for  man  to 
know),  /  Virtue  alone  is  happiness  below. 

Know  then  thyself ;  presume  not  God  to  scan ;  / 
The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man.    Pope, 

Know  thy  thought— believe  it— front  heaven 
and  earth  with  it,  in  whatsoever  words 
nature  and  art  have  made  readiest  for  thee. 
CarlyU.. 

Know  thyself,  for  through  thyself  only  thou 
canst  know  God.  Kuskin, 
5  Know  whom  to  honour,  and  emulate,  and 
follow ;  know  whom  to  dishonour  and  avoid, 
and  coerce  under  hatches,  as  a  foul  rebel- 
lious thing — this  is  all  the  Law  and  all  the 
Prophets.    Carlyle, 

Know  ye  not  that  the  friendship  of  the  world 
is  enmity  with  God  ?    Si.  James, 

Know  ye  not  who  would  be  free  themselves 
must  strike  the  blow  ?  /  By  their  right  arms 
the  conquest  must  be  wrought.    Byron. 

Know  ye  the  land  where  the  cvpress  and 
myrtle  /  Are  emblems  of  deeds  that  are 
done  in  their  clime;  /  Where  the  rage  of 
the  vulture,  the  love  of  the  turtle,  /Now 
melt  into  sorrow,  now  madden  to  crime? 
Byrofu 

Knowing  I  loved  my  books,  he  furnished  me  / 
From  mine  own  library  with  volumes  that  / 
I  prize  above  my  dukeaonu    Tempest^  \.  2. 

10  Knowing  is  seeing.    Locke. 

Know'st  thou  yesterday,  its  aim  and  reason ;  / 
Work'st  thou  well  to-day  for  worthy  things ;  / 
Calmly  wait  the  morrow's  hidden  season ;  / 
Need'st  not  fear  what  hap  soe'er  it  brings. 
Carlyle^  after  Goethe. 

Knowledge  advances  by  stepsi  and  not  by 
leaps.    Macaulay. 

Knowledge  always  desires  increase ;  it  Is  like 
fire,  wmch  must  first  be  kindled  by  some  ex- 
t     temal  agenL  but  which  will  afterwards  pro- 
pagate itself.    Johnson, 

Knowledge  and  timber  should  not  be  much 
used  until  they  are  seasoned.  Holmes. 
IS  Knowledge  and  Wisdom,  far  from  being  one,  / 
Have  ofttimes  no  connection.  Knowledge 
dwells  /  In  heads  replete  with  thoughts  of 
other  men;  /  Wisdom,  in  minds  attentive 
to  their  own.    Cowj>er. 

Knowledge  becomes  evil  if  the  aim  be  not 
virtuous.    Plato. 

Knowledge  being  to  be  had  only  of  visible 
and  certain  truth,  error  is  not  a  fault  of 
our  knowledge,  but  a  mistake  of  our  judg- 
ment, eiving  assent  to  that  which  is  not 
true.    Lotke. 

Knowledge  by  rote  is  no  knowledge,  it  is  only 
^     a  retention  of  what  has  been  intrusted  to 
the  memory.    Montaigne. 

Knowledge  by  suffering  entereth,  /  And  life 
is  perfected  by  death.    £.  B.  Brvwnin^. 

M  Knowledge  comes,  but  wisdom  lingers,    Tenny- 
son. 

Knowledge  comes  from  experience  alone.  Car- 
lyle. 

Knowledge  conquered  by  labour  becomes  a 
possession  — a  property  entirely  our  own. 
S.  Sfnfles. 

Knowledge  descries  alone,  wisdom  applies ;  / 
That  makes  some  fools,  this  maketn  none 
bat  wise.    Quarles, 


Knowledge  exists  to  be  imparted.    Enurson. 

Knowledge   has   its   penalties  and  pains  asSS 
well  as  its  prixes.    Bulwer  Lytion, 

Knowledge  hath  a  bewildering  tongue,  and 
she  will  stoop  and  lead  you  to  the  stars, 
and  witch  you  with  her  mysteries,  till  gold 
is  a  forgotten  dross,  and  power  and  fame 
toys  of  an  hour,  and  woman's  careless  love 
light  as  the  breath  that  breaks  it.     IVWis. 

Knowledge  humbleth  the  great  mai^  astoo- 
isheth  the  common  man,  and  puffeth  up  the 
little  man.    Pr. 

Knowledge  in  music  is  in  the  thinking,  and  not 
in  memorising.    //.  E.  Holt. 

Knowle<^e  introduceth  man  to  acquaintance ; 
and,  as  the  humble  stream  to  the  ocean, 
so  doth  it  conduct  hun  into  the  hard-ac- 
quired presence  of  the  prince,  whence  for- 
tune floweth.    Hitepadesa. 

Knowledge  is  a  Derennial  spring  of  weaitli«  80 

.  .  .  and  of  itselt  is  riches.    Saadi. 
Knowledge  is  a  retreat  and  shelter  for  us  in 

advanced  age ;  and  if  we  do  not  plant  it 

when  young.  It  will  give  us  no  shade  when 

we  grow  old.    Chesterfield, 

Knowledge  is  as  food,  and  needs  no  less  / 
Her  temp'rance  over  appetite,  to  know  /  In 
measure  what  the  mind  may  well  contain,  / 
Oppresses  else  with  surfeit,  and  soon  turns  / 
Wisdom  to  foUy,  as  nourishment  to  wind. 
Milton. 

Knowledge  is  boundless;  human  capacity 
limited.    Cham/ort. 

Knowledge  is  easy  unto  him  that  nnder- 
standeth.    BibU, 

Knowledge  b  escape  from  one's  self.    (?)  OS 

Knowledge  is  essential  to  freedom.    Chastnsng* 

Knowledge  is  just  like  the  sun  in  the  heavens, 
inviting  us  to  noble  deeds  and  lighting  our 
path.    M.  Harvey. 

Knowledge  is  like  current  coin.  A  man  may 
have  some  right  to  be  proud  of  possessing- 
it,  (only)  if  he  has  worked  for  the  gold  of 
it,  and  assayed  it,  and  stamped  it,  so  that  it 
may  be  received  of  all  men  as  true,  or  earned 
it  fairly,  being  already  assayed.    Rnskin. 

Knowledge  is  more  than  equivalent  to  force. 
Bacon. 

Knowledge  is  most  surely  engraved  on  brains  iO 

well  prepared  for  it.    Rousseau. 
Knowledge  is  no  burden.    Pr. 

Knowledge  is  not  an  inert  and  passive  prin- 
ciple, which  comes  to  us  whether  we  will 
or  no;  but  it  must  be  sought  before  it  can 
be  won ;  it  is  the  product  of  great  labour, 
and  therefore  of  great  sacrifice.    BuckU. 

Knowledge  is  not  education,  and  can  neither 
make  us  happy  nor  rich.    RusMn. 

Knowledge  is  not  hi^ppiaess,  and  science  but 
an  exchange  of  ignorance  for  that  which 
is  another  und  of  ignorance.    Byron. 

Knowledge  is  of  things  we  see :  /  And  yet  we  4S 
trust  it  comes  from  thee,  /  A  beam  in  dark- 
ness ;  let  it  grow.     Tennyson. 

Knowledge  is  power.    Bacon. 

Knowledge  is  proud  that  he  has  leam'd  so 
much ;  7  Wisdom  is  humble  that  he  knows 
no  more.    Cowper. 

Knowledge  is  that  which,  next  to  virtue,  truly 
and  essentially  raises  one  man  above  another 
Addison. 
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KnonHedre  is  the  coosecnience  of  time,  and 
maltitiiae  of  days  are  fittest  to  teacli  wis- 
dom.   Jeremy  Collier, 

Knowledfl^e  is  the  excellency  of  man,  whereby 
he  is  usually  differenced  firom  tiie  brute. 
STvinmock, 

KnovHedffe  is  the  knowing  that  we  cannot 

jcnow.    Etnersotu 
Kno^dedge  is  the  material  with  which  grenius 

baiMs  her  fabrics.    Bryant. 

9  Knowledgre  is  the  parent  of  love;  wisdom, 

love  itseUi    Hare. 

Knowledgfe  b  the  treasuroi  but  jndgfment  the 
treasurer,  of  a  wise  man.     Ikm.  Penn. 

Knoiwled|Bre  is  the  treasure  of  the  mind,  but 
discretion  is  the  key  to  iL  without  which 
it  is  useless.  The  practical  part  of  wisdom 
is  the  best.    FeHham. 

Knowledge  is  to  one  a  goddess,  to  another 
only  an  excellent  cow.    Schiller. 

Knowled&re,  love,  power,  constitute  the  com- 
plete lite.    Amiel. 

10  Knowledge  may  not  be  as  a  courtesan  for 

pleasure  and  vanity  onl^;  or  as  a  bond- 
wooian,  to  acquire  and  gam  for  her  master's 
use;  but  as  a  spouse,  tor  generation,  fruit, 
and  comfort.  Bacon. 
Knowledge  of  mv  way  Is  a  good  part  of  my 
journey.    A,  Wararick. 

Knowledge  of  our  duties  Is  the  most  useful 
part  of  philosophy.     Whately. 

Knowledge  of  the  world  is  dearlv  bought  at 
tiie  price  of  moral  purity.    E,  Ivigglesworth. 

Knowledge  perverted  is  knowledge  no  longer. 
Butwer  Lytton, 

15  Knovdedge  produceth  humilibr ;  from  humility 
proceedeth  worthiness;  vom  wortliiness 
ridies  are  acquired ;  from  riches  religion, 
and  thence  happiness.    Hitopadeta. 

Kjunriedge  puffeth  up,  but  charity  edifieth. 
SL  Paul. 

Knowledge  shall  vanish  away.    St.  Paul. 

Knowledge  that  a  thing  is  false  is  a  truth. 
SckopenkoMer. 

Knov^edge  that  terminates  in  curiosity  and 
speculation  is  inferior  to  that  which  is  use- 
ful, and  of  all  useful  knowledge  that  is  the 
most  so  which  consists  in  a  due  care  and 
just  notion  of  ourselves.    St.  Bernard. 

90  Knowledge,  the  wing  wherewith  we  fly  to 
heaven,    a  Hen.  VI.,  iv.  ^. 

Knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page,  / 
Rich  with  the  spoils  of  time,  did  ne'er  unroll ;  / 
Chill  penury  repress'd  their  noble  rage,  / 
And  frose  ue  genial  current  of  the  souL 
Gray. 

Knowledge,  when  wisdom  is  too  weak  to  guide 
her,  /  Is  like  a  headstrong  horse  that  throws 
the  rider.    Quarles. 

Knowledge  without  education  is  but  armed  in- 
justice.   Hot, 

Knowlec^  without  integrity  Is  dangerous 
and  dreadfuL    Johnson. 

S5  Knowledge  without  justice  ought  to  be  called 
cunning  rather  than  wisdom.    Plato. 

Kaowlcdse  without  practice  is  like  a  glass 
eye,  all  for  show,  and  nothing  for  use. 
Swinneck. 

Known  unto  God  are  all  His  works  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world.    St*  Paul. 


Komm  jedem,  wie  er  sei,  mit  edeln  Sinn  ent- 
gegen,  /  Vielleicht  wird  dann  in  ihm,  was 
edel  ist,  sich  regen— Accost  whoever  you  may 
meet  with  noble  feeling ;  perliaps  what  Ls  noble 
will  begin  to  stir  in  him.    /.  Trojan^ 

Kraft  erwart'  ich  vom  Mann,  des  Gesetses 
Wiirde  behaupt'  er ;  /  Aber  durch  Anmuth 
allein  herrschet  und  herrsche  dks  Weib— I 
look  for  power  in  the  man ;  he  affirms  the  dignity 
c^  the  law ;  but  the  woman  rules,  and  will  con- 
tinua  to  rule,  through  grace  alone.    Schiller. 

Krankes  Pleish,  kranker  Geist— Sickly  in  body.  SO 
siddy  in  mind.     Ger.  Pr. 

Krieg  bis  aufs  Messer— War  to  the  knife.    Ger. 

Krieg  ist  ewig  swischen  List  und  Argwohn,  / 
Nnr  swischen  Glauben  und  Vertraim  ist 
Priede — War  is  unending  between  cunning  and 
mistrust ;  onlv  between  faith  and  trust  is  there 
peace.    Schiller. 

Kpcuraw  roi  <ro^ii  Kal  ixeyoKyjif  <l^)€T^f— Wis. 
dom  is  better  than  even  great  valour.    7*keegnis, 

KoeiTtav  if  wpdvoui  rijt  /tera/ucXf  (at— Thought 
Deforehand  is  better  than  r^ret  afterwards. 
Dionysiu*  of  Hal. 

Kr^/tia  k%  d£i — A  possession  for  ever.      Thucy-  86 
dides. 

KOSot— Fame ;  glory.    Gr. 

Kiihl  bis  an's  Hers  hinan— Cool  to  the  very 
heart.    Goethe. 

Kvp^  6fJLfMT  Ixw**— Having  dog's  eyes.    How, 

Kunst  ist  die  rechte  Hand  der  Natur.  Diese 
hat   nur    Geschftpfe,  jene   hat    Menschen 

femacht — Art   is  the   right  hand  of  Nature, 
he  latter  has  made  only  creatures  the  former 
ha$  made  men.    Schiller. 
Kurs  ist  der  Lieb'  Entsiicken,  doch  ewig  ist  40 
die   Pein  —  Short  b  the  rapture  of  love,  but 
eternal  is  the  pain.    5*.  Eostini. 

Kurs  ist  der  Schmers,  und  ewig  ist  die  Preude  1 
—  Short  is  the  pain  and  eternal  the  joy  I   Schiller. 

K]rrie  eleeison— Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us. 
Kythe  (appear)  in  your  ain  colours,  that  folk 
may  ken  ye.    Sc  Pr. 


L. 

L'absence  est  IL  l*amonr  ce  qu'est  an  feu  le 
vent ;  /  II  ^teint  le  petit,  11  allume  le  grand 
— ^Absence  Ls  to  love  what  wind  Ls  to  a  nre;  it 

2uenches  the  small  flame  and  quickens  the  large. 
^ussy, 

L'adresse  surmonte  la  force— Skill  surpasses  46 
strength.    Fr  Pr. 

L'adversit^  est  sans  doute  tm  jgrand  maltre ; 
mais  ce  maltre  se  fait  payer  cher  ses  lemons, 
et  sonvent  le  profit  qu'on  en  retire  ne  vaut 
pas  le  prix  qu'elles  out  coflt^ — Adversity  Ls 
without  doubt  a  great  teacher,  but  this  teacher 
makes  us  pay  dear  for  his  instructions,  and  often 
the  profit  we  derive  from  them  is  not  worth  the 
price  Mre  are  required  to  pay.    Rousseau, 

L'advenit6  fait  lliomme,  et  le  bonbeur  les 
monstres — Men  are  formed  in  adversity,  mon- 
sters in  prosperity.    Fr. 

L'affiaire  s'achemine— The  aflUr  tn  going  for- 
ward.   Fr% 
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L'jim  fTor  ^tait  r&ipe  oa  Tor  ne  reprnait  pas— 

The  golden  age  was  the  age  in  which  gold  did 
not  retgn.    LfMay  d«  ManUwia. 

L'&g:e  d*or,  qn'one  avcogle  tradition  a  plac^ 
jusqu'ici  dans  le  pass^,  est  devant  luras — The 
golden  s^e,  which  a  blind  tradition  has  hitherto 
^aced  behind  us,  is  before  us.    St,  Simon. 

L'aigle  d'line  maison  est  nn  sot^  daas  ane 
antre— The  eagle  of  one  house  is  a  fool  in 
another.    Gresset. 

L'aimable  si^de  o&  !*honime  dit  li  rhomme,  / 
Soyonsfr^res,  on  je  t'assomme — That  loving 
time  when  one  man  said  to  another,  **  Let  us  be 
brothers,  or  I  will  brain  you."  Le  BruMy  of 
French  Revolution  tintes, 

6   L'AU^orie  habite  un  palals  diaphaae— Alle- 
gory dwells  in  a  transparent  palace.    Lemierre. 
L' Allegro— The  merry  Muse. 

L'ime  n'a  pas  de  secret  qtie  la  condnlte  ne 
r6v^le — Tne  heart  has  no  secret  which  our 
conduct  does  not  reveal,    /r.  Pr, 

L'ibne  qui  n'a  point  de  but  ^tabli,  elle  se  perd ; 
c'est  n'£tre  en  aucun  bien,  qu  dtre  par  tout 
— The  soul  which  has  no  fixed  purpose  in  life  is 
lost ;  to  be  everywhere  is  to  be  nowhere.  Man- 
iaigm. 

L'ami  dn  genre  humain  n*est  point  du  tout 
mon  fait — He  who  b  the  friend  of  every  one 
has  no  interest  for  me.    Moliire. 

lOL'amiti^  est  Tamour  sans  alias— Friendship  is 
love  without  wings,  x.r.,  is  steadfast.    Fr,  Pr. 

L'amour  apprend  aux  anes  a  danser— Love 
teaches  even  asses  to  dance.    Fr,  Pr, 

L'amour  de  la  justice  n'est,  en  laplus  part  des 
hommes,  que  la  crainte  de  souffrir  rinjustice 
—The  love  of  justice  is,  in  the  majority  of  man- 
kind, ^  nothing  else  than  the  fear  of  suffering 
injustice.    La.  Roche. 

L'amour  est  le  roman  du  coenr.  /  Et  le  plalsir 
en  est  I'histoire — Love  is  the  heart's  romanoc, 
pleasure  is  its  history.     M.  de  Bthfre, 

L'amour  est  un  vrai  recommenceur— Love  Is  a 
true  renewer.     Bussy-Rabutin. 

IS  L'amour  est  une  passion  qid  vient  souTent 
sans  saToir  comment,  et  qui  s'en  Ta  aussi  de 
mteie — Love  is  a  passion  which  comes  often  we 
know  not  how,  and  which  goes  also  in  like 
manner.    Fr, 

L'amour  et  la  ium^e  ne  penvent  se  cacher— 
Love  and  smoke  cannot  be  concealed.    Fr.  Pr. 

L'amoiu'-propre  est  le  plus  grand  de  tons  les 
flatteurs— Self-love  is  the  greatest  of  all  flat- 
terers.   La  Roche. 

L'amour-propre  est  un  ballon  gronfl^  de  vent, 
dont  il  sort  des  tempStes  quand  on  lui  fait 
une  piqftre — Self-love  is  a  balloon  blown  up  with 
wind,  from  which  tempests  of  passion  issue  as 
soon  as  it  is  pricked  into,     yoltaire. 

L'amour-propre  offens^  ne  pardoime  januds — 
Self-love  offended  never  forgives.  Vigiie. 
90  L'amour  soumet  la  tenre,  assujettit  les  cieuz,  / 
Les  rois  sont  a  ses  pieds,  il  grouverne  les 
dienz  —  Love  rules  the  earth,  subjects  the 
heavens ;  kings  are  at  his  feet ;  oe  controb  the 
gods.     Corn. 

L'anglais  a  les  pr^jug^s  de  I'orgueil,  et  les 
fran^ais  ceux  de  la  Tanit^— The  Englbh  are 
predisposed  to  pride,  the  French  to  vanity. 
Routseau. 

L'anime  triste  di  colore  /  Che  vlsser  senaa  in- 
famia,  e  senaa  lodo— The  sad  soub  of  those  who 
lived  without  blame  and  without  praisa.    JDemte, 


L'anioud    delle   lungfae  orecchie,  dope   a^ 
beveto  da  cald  al  secchio— The  aas  ^iit. 
long-eared  animal),  after  having  drunk,  gives 
a  kick  to  the  bucket.    //.  Pr. 

L'l^parente  facility  d'apprandre  est  canse  de 
la  perte  des  enfanta— The  apparent  factUty  of 
learning  is  a  reason  why  children  are  loat. 
Routsean. 

L'l^p^tit  vient  en  ma  ngea  nt— Appetite  oomes  % 
vnih  eatinK)  i.e.^  the  more  one  has,  the  more 
one  would  have.    Rabelais. 

L'arbre  de  la  liberty  ne  crolt  qu'arros^  par  le 
sans:  des  tyrans— The  tree  of  liberty  grows 
only  when  watered  by  the  blood  of  tyrants. 
BttTvre, 

L'arco  si  rompe  se  sta  troppo  teso— The  fao«r 
when  overstrained  will  break.    //.  Pr, 

L'argent  est  un  bon  passe-partout — Money  is 
a  good  pass-key  or  passport.     Fr.  Pr. 

L'argent  est  un  bon  serviteur  et  un  mediant 
maxtre — Money  is  a  good  servant,  but  a  had 
master.    Fr.  Pr. 

L'art  de  valncre  est  celui  de  m^priser  la  mort  M 
— The  art  of  conquering  is  that  X3£  despising 
death.    Mme.  de  Sivry. 

L'asino  che  ha  fame  mangia  d'ogni  ttrame — 
The  ass  that  is  hungry  will  eat  any  kind  of 
litter.     //,  Pr. 

L'aspettar  del  malo  h  mal  peggiore  /  Fc^rse 
che  non  parebbe  il  mal  presente — The  anti- 
cipation of  evil  b  perhaps  worse  than  the  evil 
is  felt  to  be  when  it  comes.     Tasso. 

L'atrocit^  des  lois  en  emp^he  Tex^cutioa — 

The  severity  of  the  laws  prevents  the  execution 
of  them.    Montesquieu, 

L'avare  est  comme  ces  amans  qu'un  exc^s 
d'amour  empiche  de  joulr— llie  miser  b  like 
a  lover  the  excess  of  whose  passion  bars  the  en- 
joyment of  it.    Fr, 

L'avenir— The  future.    Fr,  SS 

L'^l^vation  est  au  merits,  ce  que  la  pamre  eat 
aux  belles  personnes— Exalted  station  b  to 
merit  what  the  ornament  of  dress  b  to  band- 
some  persons,    hr. 

L'^loquence  a  fleuii  le  plus  a  Roma  loffaqae  les 
affaires  out  ^Xk  en  plus  mauvaia  itat— Elo- 
quence flourished  most  in  Rome  when  its  affairs 
were  in  the  worst  condition.    Montaigne. 

«  L'empire,  c'est  la  pais  "— "  The  empire,  that  b 
peace."    Na^Uon  ///. 

L'empire  dealettras— The  republic  of  letters.  Fr, 

L'eimul  du  beau,  am^ne  le  godt  du  singulierlO 
—When  we  tire  of  the  beautiful  it  induces  a 
taste  for  singularity.     Fr. 

L'enntd  naquit  un  jour  de  rimlformit^— Ennui 
was  bom  one  day  of  uniformity.  Lnmotte^ 
Houdard. 

L'enseigne  fait  la  chalandise— A  good  sign  at- 
tracts custom.    La  Ftmtaitte. 

L'esclave  n'a  qu'un  maitre :  I'ambitieux  en  a 
autant  qu'il  7  a  de  gens  utiles  JL  sa  fortune — 
A  slave  has  but  one  master ;  the  ambitious  man 
has  as  many  as  there  are  pe(^>lc  who  help  him 
to  hb  fortune.    La  Bruyire, 

L'esp^raace  est  le  songe  d'un  homme  JveilU— 
Hope  b  the  dream  of  a  roan  awake.    Fr.  Pr. 

L'esprit  a  aon  ordre,  qui  est  par  principea  et  tf 
demonstrations,  le  ccsur  en  a  on  autre— The 
mind  has  its  way  of  proceeding  by  priociples 
and  demouHtrations ;  the  heart  has  a  different 
method.    PoKetU 
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L'esprit  d«  la  coaversatiop  ooasiste  hien  moins 
a  en  montrer  beaucoup  qu'a  an  (aire  trouTer 
aux  aatres — Wit  in  conversatioQ  cQnsists  much 
le»  in  displaying  much  of  it  than  in  stimulating 
it  in  others.     Iai  Bruyir*. 

L'esprit  de  la  plupart  des  femmes  sertpltis  k 
fbxtifier  leur  foue  que  leur  raison— The  wit 
of  roost  women  goes  more  to  strengthen  their 
folly  than  their  reason.    La  Roefu. 

L'esprit  de  moderation  doit  6tre  celui  da 
l^gislateor — A  legislator  should  be  animated 
by  the  spirit  of  moderation.     Montesquieu, 

L'esprit  est  le  dieu  des  instants,  le  g^nie  est 
le  dieu  des  ages— Wit  is  the  god  of  the  moments, 
but  genius  is  the  god  of  the  ages.     Fr. 

ft    L'esprit  est  touioors  la  dupe  da  ccsur— The 
mind  is  always  the  dupe  of  the  heart.    La  Roche. 

L'esprit  est  one  plante  dont  on  no  saaroit 
arriter  la  ▼^g^tation  sans  la  fair*  pirir— 
Wit  is  a  plant^of  which  you  cannoc  arrest  the 
development  watbout  destroying  it.    fr.  Pr. 

L'esprit  qa'on  veut  avoir,  g4te  crioi  qa'on  a — 
The  wit  which  we  strive  to  possess  spoils  that 
which  we  naturally  possess.    GrtsuL 

L' esprit  ressemble  anx  coquettes;  cenx  qui 
coorent  apr4s  Ini  sont  cecut  qu'il  favorise  le 
moins— Wit  is  like  a  coquette;  those  who  run 
after  it  are  the  least  favoived.    Fr. 

"L'^tat,   c'est   moi"  — "The  state,  I  am   the 
state."    I^ouuXIV. 
lO  L'^tat  dolt  avoir  aussl  des  entrailles— The  state 
as  well  as  the  individual  ought  to  have  a  feeling 
heart.    Cousin. 

**  Lr'Eorope  m'ennule  "— "  I  am  tired  of  Europe. " 
Napoleon^  when  he  took  the  Jield  against 
Russia. 

L'ezactitade  eft  la  politesse  des  rois— Punctu- 
ality is  the  politeness  of  kings.    Max,  <f  Louis 

xvni. 

I^'excellence  et  la  grandeur  d'une  ime  brille 
at  ^late  d'avantajre  dans  le  m^pris  de 
richesse — The  excellence  and  greatness  of  a 
soul  are  most  conspicuously  and  strikingly  dis- 
plajred  in  the  contempt  of  nches.     Fr, 

L'exp^rience  de  beaucoup  d'opinionf  donne  Jl 
Tesprit  beaucoup  de  flexibility,  et  Taffermit 
dans  ceUes  qu'Q  croit  \t%  mellleiu'es— Acquain- 
tance with  a  wide  ranee  of  opinion  imparts  to 
the  mind  great  flexibuitv,  and  con^rms  it  in 
those  which  it  believes  to  Be  the  best.    Fr. 

U  L'lmitazione  del  male  supera  sempre  I'es- 
sempio;  come  per  U  contrario  rimitazione 
del  bene  h  sempre  Inferiore— He  who  imitates 
what  is  bad  always  goes  beyond  his  model,  while 
he,  on  the  contrary,  who  imitates  what  is  good 
always  comes  short  of  it.    Guicciardini. 

^'impromptu  est  justement  la  pierre  de  toucbe 
del  esprit — Impromptu  is  precisely  the  touch- 
Atone  of  wit.    Moliire. 

L/babit  ne  fait  point  le  mo!ne— It  is  not  the 
garb  he  wears  tliat  makes  the  monk.     Pascal. 

L*benre  est  i  I^^®^  I'esp^ance  a  tons— The 
.hour  appertains  to  God,  hope  to  all.    Fr. 

L.'liistolre  n'est  que  le  tableau  des  crimes  et 
des  malheurs— History  is  but  a  picture  of 
crimes  and  misfortunes.     Voltaire, 

tOUhomxae  absurde  est  celui  qui  ne  change 
jamais  —  The  absurd  man  is  he  who  never 
changes.  Barthilemy. 
Lr'bomme  att  de  glace  aux  v^rit^s,  /  n  est  de 
fev  poor  les  mensoiures— Man  is  as  ice  to  what 
is  true,  and  as  fire  to  falsehood.    La  F\m$eUme. 


L'homme  est  sourd  a  ses  manx  tant  qu'lL  set 
int^rits  ouand  11  s's^t  de  ses  plaislrs — Men 
are^  regardless  of  their^  misfortunes  as  well  ^  as 
their  mterests  when  either  are  in  competition 
with  their  pleasures.    Fr. 

L'homme  est  toujours  I'enfaat^  et  I'enfant 
toujours  rhomme-7-The  man  is  always  the 
child,  and  the  child  is  always  the  man.    Fr. 

L'homme  est  im  apprenti,  la  douleur  est  son 
maitre ;  /  Et  nul  ne  se  comudt,  tant  <)u'U  n'a 
pas  sounert — Man  is  an  apprentice,  pain  is  his 
master ;  and  none  knows  himself  so  long  as  he 
lias  not  suffered.     A.  de  Musset. 

L'homme  n'est  jamais  moins  miserable  que  85 
quand  il  paralt  d^pourvu  de  tout— Man  is 
never   less    miserable    than    when    he    appears 
destitute  of  everything.     Fr, 

L'homme  n'est  ni  ange  ni  b^te,  et  le  malhetir 
veut  qtie  qui  veut  falre  I'angre  fait  la  bftte 
— Man  is  neither  an  angel  nor  a  brute,  but, 
as  the  evil  genius  will  have  it,  he  who  aspires 
to  be  an  angel  degenerates  into  the  brute. 
Pascal, 

L'homme  n'est  qu'im  roseau,  le  plus  falblede 
la  nature,  mais  c'est  un  roseau  pensant— Man 
is  only  a  reed,  the  weakest  in  nature,  but  he  is  a 
reed  that  thinks.     Pascal 

L'homme  n^essaire— The  right  man.    Fr. 

L'homme  propose  et  Dieu  dispose— Man  pro- 
poses ami  God  disposes.    Fr.  Fr. 

L'homme  vraiment  Ubre  ne  veut  que  ce  qu'il  80 
pent,  et  fsit  ce  qu'il  hii  plait— The  man  who 
IS  truly  free  wills  only  what  he  can,  and  does 
only  what  pleases  him.     Rousseau. 

L'honneur  acquis  est  caution  de  c^ui  qn'on 
doit  ac^uirir — Honour  acquired  is  an  earnest  of 
that  which  is  to  fellow.     La  Roche. 

L'hsrpocrisie  est  un  hommage  que  le  viee  rend 
a  la  vertu — Hypocrisy  is  the  homage  which 
vice  renders  to  virtue.     La  Roche. 

L'bnagination  est  la  foUe  du  logis — Imagination 
Is  the  madcap  of  the  brain  {lit.  the  merryandrew 
of  the  dwdlingX     Malebranche. 

L'lmagination  galope,  le  jugement  ne  va  que 

le  pas— The  imagination  galbps,  the  judgment 
merely  walks,     hr. 

L'impossibilit^  ou  nous  sommes  de  prouver8S 
que  Dieu  n'est  paa,  nous  d^ouvre  son  exist- 
ence— The  Impossilnlity  which  we  fed  of  prov- 
ing that  there  is  not  a  God  reveals  to  us  His 
existence.    Fr. 

L'lncrMultt^  est  une  croyance,  une  religion 
trfes  exigeante,  qui  a  ses  dogmes,  sa  Uturgie, 
ses  pratiqnes,  ses  rites  .  .  .  son  Intolerance, 
ses  superstitions  —  Incredulity  is  a  belief,  a 
religion  highly  peremptoiy,  which  has  its  dcy- 
mas.  its  liturgy,  its  practices,  its  rites,  ...  its 
intolerance,  suxi  its  superstitions.  Alphonse 
Karr. 

L'incroyable— The  incredible ;  post  belief. 

L'industrie  des  hommes  s'^puise  a  briguer  les 
charges,  il  ne  leur  en  rests  |»lus  pour  en 
remplir  les  devoirs— The  energies  of  men  are 
so  exhausted  in  canvassing  for  places,  that  they 
have  none  left  to  perform  the  duties  which  bek>ng 
to  them.    Fr. 

L'influence  fteiinlne  devient  rauxUiaire  indis- 
pensable de  tout  poovoir  splrituel,  comme  le 
moyen  4ge  I'a  tant  montr6~The  influence  of 
woman  proves  to  be  the  indispensable  auxiliary 
of  all  spiritual  power,  as  the  Middle  Ages  have  so 
abundantly  testified.    (Q 
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L'ingreffnoi  che  spopola  e  che  spalea  /  E  I'asino 
d'un  pnbblico  Insolente,  /  Cne  nud  lo  pasce 
e  aempre  lo  cavalca^The  eenius  which  deTRs- 
utes  and  destroys  b  the  am  of  the  insolent  public, 
who  always  mount  and  ride  it,  but  never  feed  it. 
Giustppt  GiusH, 

L'inJQstice  i  la  fin  prodnit  I'ind^pendance — 
Independence  in  the  end  is  the  fruit  of  injustice. 

L'lattitat  des  J^snltei  eit  one  <p^,  dont  la 
poign^  eat  a  Rome  et  la  pointe  partout— 
The  order  of  the  Jesuits  is  a  sword,  the  handle 
of  which  is  at  Rome  and  the  point  everywhere. 

L'ltalU  far4  da  se— Italy  will  do  it  by  henelf. 
M,  oftkt  Italian  Revolution.  ^1849. 
6   L'occasion  fait  le  larron— Opportunity  makes 
the  thief.     Fr,  Pr. 

L'on  espire  de  Tieillir  et  Ton  craint  la  vieillesae ; 

c'est  a  dire  Ton  alme  la  vie  et  Ton  fuit  la  mort 
— We  hope  to  grow  old,  yet  we  dread  old  age ; 
that  is  to  say,  we  love  life  and  shrink  from  death. 
La  Bruyire. 
L'on  ne  pent  aller  loin  dans  Tamiti^,  si  Ton 
n'est  pas  dispose  se  pardonner,  lea  uns 
aoz  autres,  les  petits  Mfauts  —  Friendship 
cannot  go  far  if  we  are  not  disposed  mutually  to 
forgive  each  other's  venial  faults.     La  Brttyhr. 

L'on  ne  vaut  dans  ce  monde  qne  ce  que  Ton 
▼eat  valotr— We  are  valued  in  thb  world  at  the 
rate  at  which  we  dewe  to  be  valued.  La  Bruyh-e, 

L'on  se  repent  rarement  de  parier  pen,  trts 
sonvent  de  trop  parier:  maxima  usee  et 
triviale  que  tout  le  monde  salt,  et  que  tout 
le  monde  ne  pratique  pas — We  rarely  repent 
of  having  spoken  too  little,  very  often  ot  bavins 
sfwken  too  much :  a  maxim  this  which  is  old  and 
trivial,  and  which  every  one  knows,  but  which 
every  one  does  not  practise.  La  Bruyire, 
10  L*or  est  tme  chim^re — Gold  is  but  a  chinuera,  or 
fabulous  monster.    .S*.  Meyerbeer. 

L'orateur  cherche  par  son  disconrs  nn  ar- 
choT^h^,  I'apdtre  fait  des  conversions;  il 
m^rite  de  trouver  ce  que  I'antre  cherche— 
The  preacher  aims  bv  h»  eloquence  at  an  arch- 
bij^opric,  the  apostle  makes  converts;  he  de« 
serves  to  get  what  the  other  aims  at.  La 
Bruyire. 

L'oreille  est  le  chemin  du  cceur— The  ear  is  the 
road  to  the  heart.     Voltaire, 

L'org^i^il  ne  vent  pas  devoir,  et  I'amoar-propre 
ne  veut  pas  payer— Pride  wishes  not  to  owe, 
and  self-love  does  not  wish  to  pay.    La  Roche. 

L'osio  4  il  padre  di  tutti  i  viai— Idleness  is  the 
parent  of  all  the  vices.    //.  Pr, 

15  L'nltima  che  si  perde  h  la  speranza— Hope  is 
the  last  thing  we  lose.    //.  Pr, 

L'nne  des  marques  de  la  m^ocrit^  d'esprit 
est  de  toujours  center— One  of  the  marks  of 
a  mediocrity  of  intellect  is  to  be  given  to  story- 
telling.    La  Bruyire, 

L'union  fait  la  force — Union  is  strength.    M, 

L'nsagre  fr^uent  des  finesses  est  tonjonrs 
I'effiet  d'ime  grande  incapacity  et  la  marque 
d'un  petit  esprit  — The  frequent  recourse  to 
finesse  is  always  the  effect  of  uicapacity  and  the 
mark  of  a  small  mind.    Fr, 

La  beauts  de  I'esprit  donne  de  I'admiration, 
celle  de  I'&me  donne  de  I'estime,  et  celle  dn 
corps  de  Tamour— The  charms  of  wit  excite 
admiration,  those  of  the  soul  esteemy#and  those 
of  the  body  love.    Fr, 


La  beauts  sans  vertn  est  one  fleor  sans  par- : 
film — Beauty  without  virtue  is  a  flower  wicbout 
fragrance.    Fr.  Pr 

La  Mblioteca  h  I'nntrimento  dell*  anima— Books 
are  nourishment  to  the  mind.    //.  Pr. 

La  bonne  fortune  et  la  manvaise  sont  n4cea* 
salre  a  I'nomme  pour  le  rendre  habUe — Good 
fortune  and  bad  are  alike  necessary  to  man  in 
order  to  develop  his  capability.    Fr, 

La  bride  sur  le  coa— With  kxsse  reins ;  at  full 
speed.    Fr, 

La  bnena  vida  padre  ▼  madre  olvida— Pros- 
perity forgets  fatner  and  mother     Sp,  Pr. 

La  carri^re  des  lettres  est  plus  ^plnense  qne 
celle  de  la  fortime.  Si  vous  avez  le  malbenr 
d'etre  m^ocre.  voila  des  remords  pour  la 
vie ;  si  vous  r^ussissies,  voilJk,  des  ennemis ; 
vons  marches  sur  le  bord  d'lm  abime  entre  le 
mipris  et  la  haine — A  literary  career  is  a  more 
thorny  path  titan  that  which  leads  to  fortune.  If 
you  have  the  misfortune  not  to  rise  above  medio- 
crity, you  feel  mortified  for  life ;  and  if  you  are 
successful,  a  host  of  enemies  spring  up  against 
you.  Thus  you  find  yourself  on  the  bnnk  of  an 
abyss  between  contempt  uid  hatred.     Voitairr. 

La  carri^re  ouverte  anz  talents— The  course  is 
open  to  men  of  talent— the  took  to  the  man  that 
can  haiKlle  them  (of  which  truth  Napoleon  has 
been  described  as  the  great  preacher).    Fr. 

La  Charte  sera  d^sormals  nne  v^rit^— The 
Charter  shall  be  henceforward  a  reality.  L^mis 
Philip^. 

La  d^mence  des  princes  n*est  sonvent  qn'nne 
politique  ponr  gagner  I'afiection  des  penples 
— The  clemency  of  princes  is  often  only  a  politi- 
cal  manoeuvre  to  gain  the  affecti<ms  of  their 
subjects.    La  Roche. 

La  colpa  seguira  la  parte  offimsa  /  In  gridOk 
como  sttol — Blame,  as  is  wont,  wreaks  its  rage 
on  those  who  suffer  wrong.     Dante. 

La  condition  par  excellence  de  la  vie.  de  la  1 
sant^  et  de  la  force  chea  I'^tre  organist  est 
Taction.  Cest  par  Taction  qu'il  developps 
ses  facult^s,  qu'u  en  angmente  T^nergie,  et 
au'il  attaint  la  plenitude  de  sa  destin^e— The 
chief  condition  on  which  depends  the  life,  health, 
and  vijj^our  of  an  organised  being  is  action.  It  is 
by  action  that  it  develops  its  faculti^  that  it 
increases  its  energy,  and  that  it  attains  to  the 
fulfilment  of  its  destiny.    Proudkon, 

La  confiance  fonmit  plus  i  la  converaatioo 
que  Tesprit — Confidence  contributes  more  to 
conversation  than  wit.    La  Roche. 

La  conscience  est  la  voiz  de  Tame,  les  passions 
sont  la  voix  du  corps — Conscience  is  the  voice 
of  the  soul,  the  passions  are  the  voice  of  the  body. 
Rousseau. 

La  Constance  des  sages  nest  ope  Tart  de 
renfermer  leur  agitation  dans  leur  cceor — 
The  constancy  of  the  wise  is  nothing  but  the  art 
of  shutting  up  whatever  might  disturb  them 
within  themselves.     La  Roche. 

La  corruption  de  cfaaqne  gonvemement  com- 
mence presque  toutours  par  celte  des  pr!n- 
dpes — The  decay  of  every  government  almost 
alwavs  dates  from  the  decay  of  the  principles  on 
which  it  is  founded.    Montesquieu. 

La  cour  est  comme  un  Mifice  bati  de  marhre ;  \ 
je  venx  dire  qu'eUe  est  compost  d'hommes 
fort  durs  mats  fort  polls — The  court  is  like 
an  edifice  built  of  marble ;  I  mean,  it  is  com- 
posed of  men  very  hard  but  very  polished.  La. 
Bruyhre% 
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La  conr  ne  rend  pas  content,  eUe  empeche 
qn'on  ne  le  sott  alllenrs— Th«  cxmrt  does  not 
make  a  man  happy,  and  it  prevents  him  from 
being  so  elsewhere.    La  Brttyhv. 

La  crainte  suit  le  crime,  et  c'est  son  chlLtiment 
— Fear  haunts  crime,  and  this  is  its  punishment. 

La  credidit^  est  plntdt  one  erreur  qn'nne  £eiute, 
et  les  ohis  de  gens  de  blen  en  soot  svsceptibles 
— Crednlity  is  rather  an  error  than  a  Cault,  and 
the  worthiest  people  are  most  subject  to  it.    Fn 

La  criaiUerie  ordinaire  fait  qn'on  s'y  accootnme 
et  chacnn  la  m^prise — By  continually  scolding 
your  inferiors,  they  at  length  become  accustomed 
to  it,  and  despise  your  reproof.  Fr. 
B  La  critique  est  ais^,  et  I'art  est  difficile— Criti- 
asm  b  easy,  and  art  is  difficult.    Destanches. 

La  d^cence  est  le  teint  natnrel  de  la  Tertu,  et 
le  liard  dn  vice — ^Decency  is  the  natural  com* 
plexion  of  virtue  and  the  deceptive  guise  of  vice. 
Fr.  Pr. 

La  d^ense  est  nn  charme;  on  dit  qu'elle 
as^aisonni^  les  idaisirs,  et  snrtont  ceuz  que 
Tamonr  nous  donne — Prohibition  acts  as  a 
charm;  it  is  said  to  give  a  sest  to  pleasures, 
especially  to  thou  which  love  imparts.  La 
Fontaine, 

La  dUBdenxa  h  la  madre  della  sicnrta— Diffi- 
dence (caution)  is  the  mother  of  safety.  //. 
Pr, 

La  dissimnlation  la  plus  innocente  n'est  jamais 
sans  inconv^ent ;  criminel  ou  non,  I'artifice 
est  toujours  dangereuac,  et  presque  inevit- 
ablement  nuisible  —  Dissimulation,  even  the 
most  innocent,  is  always  embarrassing ;  whether 
with  evil  intent  or  not,  artifice  b  aJwajrs  dan- 
ffcnxis,  and  almost  inevitably  dtsgraoefuL  La 
Bruyirt, 
lO  La  docte  antiquity  est  tonjonrs  T^n^rable,  /  Je 
ne  la  trouve  pas  ceii«idant  adorable— To 
the  learning  of  antiquity  I  always  pay  due 
veneration,  out  I  do  not  therefore  adore  it  as 
sacred.     BoiUan, 

La  dooaa  h  mobile — ^Woman  is  inconstant.    //. 

La  dnr^  de  nos  passions  ne  d^pendpas  pins  de 
nous  que  la  dur^e  de  notre  Tie— llhe  duration 
of  our  passions  do  more  depends  upon  oonelves 
than  the  duration  of  our  lives.    La  Rochtm 

La  faiblesse  de  Penneml  fait  notre  propre  force 
— The  weakness  of  the  enemy  forms  part  of  our 
own  strength.    Pr. 

La  faim  chasse  le  loup  hors  dn  bois— Hunger 
drives  the  wolf  out  of  the  wood.  Fr.  Pr, 
IS  La  lama  degli  eroi  spetta  nn  quarto  alia  loro 
andacia,  due  quartl  alia  sorte  e  I'altro 
qnarto  ai  loro  delitti — Great  men  owe  a  fourth 
nsut  of  their  Cune  to  their  daring,  two-fourths  to 
fortune,  and  the  remaining  fourth  to  their  crimes. 
U.  Fouoh, 

La  Cirina  del  DiaTolo,  va  tutta  in  crasca— The 
dcvif  s  meal  turns  all  to  chaff.     S^, 

La  farine  dn  diable  S'en  va  moltiJ  en  son— The 
deviTs  meal  goes  half  to  bran.    Fr,  Pr, 

La  fiavenr  met  lliomme  au-dessus  de  ses 
^Saux;    et    sa   chute   aiwlessous  —  Favour 

exalts  a  man  above   his  equals,  and   hb  fall 
or  disgrace  beneath  them.    La  Bmyirt, 

La  femme  est  T^^ment  le  plus  moral  de  I'hn- 
mamt6 — Woman  b  the  element  in  humanity  that 
has  the  most  moral  power.    (7)l 

JO  La  feuille  tombe  k  terre,  ainsi  tombe  la  beauts 
— The  leaf  falls  to  cartli,  so  also  does  beauty. 


La  finesse  n'est  ni  une  trop  bonne  ni  une  tr^s 
mauTsise  quality :  elle  flotte  entre  le  Tice 
et  la  Tertn ;  il  n'y  a  point  de  rencontre  on 
elle  ne  puisse,  et  peuil^tre  ou  elle  ne  doive 
6tre  snpplMe  par  la  prudence  —  Finesse  u 
neither  a  very  good  nor  yet  a  very  bad  quality. 
It  hovers  between  vice  and  virtue,  and  there  are 
few  occasions  in  which  it  cannot  be,  and  periuqM 
ought  not  to  be  superseded  by  common  pru* 
denoe.    La  Bruyire, 

La  floor  des  pois— The  tip-top  of  fashion.    Fr, 
La  force,  proprement  dke,  c'est-ce  qui  r^t 
les  actes,  sans  ,r^ler  les  Tolcmt^s— Foorce, 
strictly  speaking,  b  that  which  rules  the  actions 
without  regulating  the  wrill.    (?) 

La  fortune  du  pot— Poc-ludc    Fr, 

La  fortune  passe  partout— The  vicissitudes  of  25 
fortune  are  felt  everywhere^    M. 

La  fortune  vend  ce  qn'on  croit  qu'dle  donne — 

Fortune  seUs  what  we  think  she  gives.    Fr.  Pr, 

La  France  est  ime  monarchie  absolue,  tem- 
p^r6e  par  des  chansons— France  b  an  absolute 
monarchy  tempered  by  epigrams.  Quoted  by 
ChoMtfort, 

La  France  marche  Jt  la  tite  de  la  dviUsation 
— France  leads  the  van  in  the  civilisation  of  the 
world.    GutMot. 

La  garde  meurt  et  ne  se  rend  pas— The  guard 
dies  but  does  not  surrender.  Ascribed  to  Gen, 
Cambronne  at  iVaterioo. 

La  i^en^rosit^  suit  la  belle  ludssance;  /  LaM 
pitie  raccompagne  et  la  reconnaissance- 
Generosity  follows  in  the  train  of  high  birth; 
pity  and  gratitude  are  attendants.     ComeilU. 

La  gola  el  sonno  e  I'osiose  piume  /  Hanno  del 
moodo  ogni  yertn  sbandita— Lust,  sleep,  and 
idleness  haye  banbhed  every  virtue  out  <^  the 
world.    Petrarch. 

La  goutte  de  ros^  a  llietbe  suspendue,  / 
y  r4fl6chit  im  del  aussi  vaste,  ai»si  pur,  / 
Que  rimmense  oc^an  dans  ses  plaines  aasur 
— Thedropofdew  which  hangs  suspended  from  the 
grass-blade  reflects  a  heaven  asvastandpureastbe 
ocean  does  in  its  wide  azure  plains.    Lamartine, 

La  grammalre,  qui  salt  r^genter  jusou'aux 
rois — Grammar,  that  knows  how  to  lord  it  even 
over  kings.     Moliirt, 

La  grande  nation— The  great  nation.    Napoleon 

wHen  General  Bonaparte^  qf  France, 
La  grande   sagesse  de  I'homme  consiste  kVb 

connahre  ses  folies— It  b  in  the  knowledse  of 

hb  follies  that  man  shows  hb  superior  wisdom. 

Fr,  Pr. 

La  guerre  ou  ramour— War  or  love.    M, 

La  jeunesse  derrait  Atre  une  caisse  d'^pargne 

—Youth  ought  to  be  a  savings'  bank.     Mme* 

Swetckine. 

La  jeunesse  vit  d*esp^ance,  la  vieOlesse  de 
souvenir— Youth  lives  on  hope,  okl  age  on 
memory.    Fr,  Pr. 

La^justice  de  nos  jnsrements  et  de  nos  actions 
n  est  jamais  que  la  rencontre  heuretise  de 
notre  int^^  avec  I'int^ftt  public—The  jus- 
tice of  our  judsment  and  actions  b  never  any* 
thing  but  the  happy  ocnnddence  of  our  private 
with  the  public  interest.    Hehetins, 

La  justice  et  la  v^rittf  sont  deux  pohites  si  40 
subtiles,  que  nos  instrmnens  sont  trop 
^moussds  pour  y  toucher  exactement— Jus- 
tice and  truth  are  two  points  so  fine  that  our 
instrumenu  are  too  blunt  to  touch  them  ex« 
actly.    Pascal, 
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La  UnsiM  det  fManMs  est  Unr  ipi%^  et  eU«s 
n*  U  laJM«nt  pas  rooiUar— The  tongue  of  a 
wonwn  is  ber  sword,  which  she  seldom  suffers  to 
ruse    /v.  Pr. 

La  lAgtiiti  neiw  taA—Legalicy  will  be  the  death 
of  us.     J/.  Vismmet. 

La  Ilb^allt6  contiste  moins  k  doaner  beau- 
coup,  qn'a  dooner  ^-propos— Libenlicy  con- 
5ascs  less  in  givine  a  great  deal  than  in  giving 
seasonably,     /-a  aruyire. 

La  li1wrtaa«i  ta  javentod  eternade  las  nadones 
— ^Liberty  is  tbe  eternal  youth  of  the  nations. 
Gtn,  F§y, 

6  La  liberty  coavira  almable,  /  Met  lea  deoz 
coudes  sur  la  table  —  Liberty,  an  amiable 
f^est,  puts  both  her  elbows  upon  the  table,  «'./., 
IS  free  aod  at  her  ease.     Vpttture^ 

La  liberty  est  ancienne;  c'est  la  despotisaie 
goi  est  aouveau— Liberty  is  of  ancient  <laie ;  it 
is  despotism  that  is  new,    Fr, 

La  lingua  batte  dove  la  dent*  doole  — Tbe 
tongue  strikes  where  the  tooth  aches.    lU  Pr, 

La  loi  ne  sanralt  ^ndiser  les  faommes  malgr^ 
la  nature  —  Tbe  law  cannot  equalise  men  in 
spite  of  nature.     Vtutvtnargvt*, 

La  maladie  sans  maladie.  The  disease  without 
disease,  /'.f.,  hypochondria.  Fr, 
10  La  mani^re  ^e  former  les  id^s  est  ce  qui  donne 
caract^re  a  Fesprit  humain— It  is  the  way  in 
which  our  ideas  are  formed  that  a  character  is 
imparted  to  our  minds.    Rottsseau. 

La  marque  d'on  merite  extraordinaire  est  de 
voir  que  ceux  qui  I'envient  le  plus,  sont  coii- 
traintsde  le  louer— The  proof  of  superior  merit 
is  to  see  how  those  who  envy  it  most  are  con- 
strained to  praise  it.     Fr, 

La  menzogna  c'insegue  anche  sotterra— False- 
hood follows  us  even  into  the  grave.  Giuseppe 
Nicolim, 

La  mode  est  tin  tyran  dont  rien  nous  d^vre,  / 
A  son  bisarre  goAt  il  faut  s'accommoder— 
Fashion  is  a  tyrant  from  which  there  is  no  de- 
liverance; all  must  conform  to  its  whimsical 
taste.    Fr, 

La  moderation  des  faibles  est  m^ocrit^— The 
moderation  of  the  weak  is  mediocrity.  Vauvet^ 
argues. 
16  La  moiti^  da  monde  prend  plaislr  iL  m^dire.  et 
fautre  moiti^  a  croire  les  m^sances— One 
half  of  the  world  takes  delight  in  slander,  and 
the  other  half  in  believing  it.     Fr.  Pr. 

La  moltipUcitJi  delle  leggi  e  del  medid  In  nn 
paese  sono  e^almente  segnl  di  malore  di 
qtiello—  A  multiplicity  of  laws  and  a  multiplicity 
of  physicians  in  any  country  are  proofs  alike  of 
its  bad  state.    //.  Pr, 

La  nontagne  est  pass^,  nous  irons  mieux— 
We  are  over  the  hill ;  we  shall  go  better  now. 
Frederick  the  Crrat's  last  words. 

La  oMxinerie  est  soorent  indigence  d'esprit— 
Derision  is  often  poverty  of  wit.    La  Bmyire. 

La  morale  trop  aust^e  se  ftJt  nM)ias  aimer 
qn'elle  ne  se  tait  craindre ;  at  qui  vent  qu'on 
profite  de  ses  lefons  donne  envie  de  les  an- 
taodre— Morality  when  too  austere  makes  itself 
lev  loved  than  feared  ;  and  he  who  wishes  others 
to  profit  from  its  lessons  should  awaken  a  desire 
to  listen  to  them.  Fr, 
MLa  mort  est  plus  sis^f  ^  supporter  sans  y 
Denser,  que  la  pena^e  de  la  mort  sans  pN&ril— 
I)eath  IS  more  easy  to  bear  when  it  comes  without 
thought  of  it,  than  the  thought  of  it  without  the 
rikk  of  iu    PeueeiL 


La  mort  ne  surprend  point  la  saga:  (  II  est 
toi^lours  pr&t  a  partir^  /  S*^taat  sn  uu-m&me 
aveirtir  /  Uu  temps  ou  Ton  se  doit  riaoodre 
a  ce  passage — Death  is  no  surprise  to  the  wise 
man ;  he  is  always  ready  to  depart,  having  learnt 
to  anticipate  the  time  when  he  must  make  up  his 
mind  to  take  this  last  journey.    La  Foniaitu. 

La  musique  settle  est  d'une  noble  inutility  et 
c'est  pour  cela  qu*aUe  nous  ^ent  si  profion- 
d^ment ;  idus  eue  est  loin  de  tout  but,  plus 
elle  se  rai>proche  de  cette  sourcf  tntime  de 
nos  pensees  que  rapplication  a  un  objet 
quelcqnque  reserve  dans  son  cours— Music 
suone  is  nobly  non-utilitarian,  and  that  is  why 
it  moves  us  so  profoundly ;  the  further  it  is  re- 
moved from  serving  any  purpose,  the  nearer  it 
approaches  that  inner  spring  of  our  tboogbts 
which  tbe  application  to  any  object  wfaaterer 
hampers  in  its  course.    Mm*.  eU  SiaiL 

La  naissance  n'est  rien  on  la  vertu  n'est  |»aa — 
Birth  b  nothing  where  virtue  is  not.    Moltlre. 

La  nation  en  deuH — The  nation  in  mounuog. 
Monialemhert  on  Polatid, 

La  nation  ne  fisit  pas  corps  en  Prance ;  elle  I 

'  reside  toute  entl^re  dans  la  personne  du  roy 

<— In  France  tbe  nation  is  not  a  corporate  body ; 

it  resides  entirely  in  the  person  of  the  king. 

Louis  XIV, 

La  nature  a  donnd  deux  garants  de  la  chastity 
des  fPemmes,  la  pudeur  et  les  remords :  la 
confession  les  prive  de  I'un,  et  rabsolution 
de  I'autre — Nature  has  given  two  safeguards 
for  female  chastity,  modesty  and  remorse,  but 
confession  deprives  them  of  the  one  and  absolu- 
tion of  the  other.    Fr, 

La  nature  aime  les  croisements— Nature  is 
partial  to  cross-breedings.    Fourier. 

La  nature^  est  Juste  envers  les  hoaunei — 
Nature  is  just  to  men.     Montesquieu. 

La  nature  s'imlta  —  Nature  imirarrs  ber»elf. 
Pasc^ 


La  unit  porta  cooseil— The  night  fariags  good  10 
counseL    Fr,  Pr. 

\Jk.  ou  aillenrs— There  or  elsewhere.    M, 

Lit  oil  la  chivre  est  attadi^  ii  faut  qu'eiia 
broute — ^The  goat  must  browse  where  tt  is 
tethered.    Fr,  Pr, 

La  parfalte  valeur  est  de  faire  sans  t^moins 
ce  qn'oa  serait  capable  de  faira^  devaat  tout 
le  monde— Sterling  worth  shows  itself  in  doing 
unseen  what  we  would  be  capable  of  doing  >n  the 
eye  of  the  world.     La  Rock*. 

La  parole  a  ^ti  donate  k  llioaune  pour  d^ 
guiser  sa  penste — Speech  has  been  given  to 
man  to  conceal  his  thougfaL     Volieure. 

La  passion  deprave,  mais  eUe  ^ttve  aussi — ^!^as-  SS 
sion  depraves,  but  it  also  elevates.    Lamartine, 

La  passion  fait  sonvent  im  Ion  du  pins  habile 

homme,  et  rend  souvent  habUes  les  plus  sots 
,   — Love  often  makes  a  fool  of  the  cleverest  man, 

and  often  gives  devemess  to  the  most  foolish. 

La  Roch4, 
La  patience  est  am^re,  mals  le  firnit  en 

douz— -Patience  is  bitter,  but  it  yiekis  s' 

fruit.    Rousstaa, 

La  patience  est  I'art  d'espteer— Patience  is  the 
art  of  hoping.     Vmsmenargues. 

La  patience  est  le  remMe  le  plus  afire  centre 
les  cakMnnles:  le  temps,  m  ou  tard,  d^- 
couvre  la  v^ti— Patience  is  the  surest  anti- 
dote against  calumny;  tine,  sooner  or  latsiy 
will  diiKloiie  tbe  truth.    Fr* 
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La  pairie  vent  £tre  Mrvie,  et  aon  pas  doming 
— Our  ccHintry  requires  us  to  serve  her,  and  not 
CO  locd  it  over  her.    Fr, 

La>  pauvreti  n'est  pas  un  pacfa^.  /  Mievx  vaut 
ccpendant  la  cacber— Poverty  is  not  a  sin ; 

but  it  is  better  to  hide  it.     Fr.  Pr. 

La.  perfection  marche  leatameat,  il  lail  £attt  la 
mnin  da  tan^s— Perfection  is  attained  by  slow 
de^;rees;  she  requires  the  hand  of  time,  yol- 
tatrt. 

La  peiur  est  un  gfrand  tnventeur— Fear  is  a 
gseat  inventor.     Fr.  Pr. 

ft  La.  philoaephie  non  settlement  diasipe  noa  in- 
qiia^tndas,  asais  aUe  nous  arme  oootre  tons 
les  conps  de  la  fortune — Philosophy  not  only 
dissipaiTS  our  anxieties,  but  it  arms  us  against 
the  buffets  of  fiovtune.    Fr. 

La  philosophie  qui  nous  promet  de  nous  raadre 
bcureuz,  trompe— Philosophy,  so  ikr  as  she 
promises  us  happiness,  deceives  us.     Fr. 

La  philosophie  triomphe  als^ment  des  maux 
passes,  et  des  maux  ^  Tenir ;  mais  les  maux 
prtsenla  triemphent  d'elle — Philosophy  tri* 
usnphs  easily  enough  over  misfortunes  that  are 
past  and  to  comc^  but  present  misfortunes  tri- 
umph over  her.    La  Roche. 

La  plopart  des  hc»nunes,  pour  arriver  IL  lews 
fioa,  sont  pins  capablM  d'un  grand  effort 

ane  d'una  longue  persAv^aace— To  attain 
icir  ends  most  people  are  more  capable  of  a 
fi^reat  effort  than  of  continued  perseverance. 
L,a  ftruyire. 
La  plnpart  des  peuples,  ainsi  que  des  honimes, 
ne  sout  dociles  que  dans  leur  jeiuesse ;  ils 
deviennent  incorrigibles  en  ▼ieulisant— Most 
nations,  as  well  as  men,  are^  impressible  only  in 
their  youth;  they  become  incorrigible  as  they 
gjow  old.    Rousseau. 

lOLa  plupart  des  troubles  de  ce  monde  sont 
g^rammairiens — ^The  majority  of  the  troubles  in 
this  world  are  the  fault  of  the  grammarians. 
MoMtaigne. 

La  plus  belle  victoire  est  de  vaincre  son  coenr 
— -ihc  noblest  victory  is  to  conquer  one's  own 
heart.    La  Fontaine. 

La  plus  conrte  foUe  est  tonjours  la  meilleure — 
The  short  folly  is  always  the  best.     Fr. 

La  plus  part  des  hommes  emploient  la  premifere 
partie  de  lertf  Tie  a  rendre  I'autre  miserable 
— The  |[enerality  of  men  expend  the  early  part  of 
their  lives  in  contributing  to  render  the  latter 
part  miserable.    La  Bruyire. 

La  plus  |iart  des  hommes  n'ont  pas  le  coiuragfe 
de  corriger  les  autres,  parcequ'ils  n'ont  pas 
le  courage  de  sonlfrir  qu'on  les  corrlge— The 
generality  of  mankind  nave  not  the  courage  to 
can«ct  others,  because  they  liave  not  themselves 
the  courage  to  bear  correction. 
IS  La  poesia  non  muore — Poetry  does  not  ^lie. 
B.  Zendrtni. 

La  politesse  est  I'art  de  rendre  ^  chacun  sans 
effort  ce  que  lui  est  socialement  du— Polite- 
ness is  the  art  of  rendering  sponianeourily  to 
evoy  one  that  which  is  kis  due  as  a  member  of 
society.     Fr. 

La  popularity  c'est  la  gloire  en  gros  sous— 
Popularity  u  glory  in  pauiy-pieces.  Victor 
Hugo. 

La  priire  eat  no  cri  d'esp^rance— Prayer  is  a 
cry  of  hope.    A.  d$  Mus*€i. 

La  propria  c'est  le  rol— Property,  that  is 
tbdt    Prmdhm^ 


La  propri^t^   exclusive  est  na  vol  dans  la  80 
nature  —  Exclusive   ownership   is   a   theft    in 
nature.    Fr. 

La  prosp^rit^  fait  pen  d'amis— Prosperity  makes 
few  friends. '  Vatwenargues. 

La  raison  du  plus  fort  est  toujoars  la  meUlenre 
— The  argument  of  the  strongest  Ls  always  the 
l)est,  i.e.y  has  most  weight.     La  Fomtaiut. 

La  raison  imancip^e  n'a  pas  nui  ^  la  cause  de 
Dieu;  elle  I'a  servie  —  The  emancipation  of 
reason  has  not  injured  the  cause  of  God ;  it  hai 
promoted  it.     V.  Cousin. 

La  raison  aeule  peut  faire  des  lob  obliga- 
toires  et  durahtes— Reason  alone  can  render 
laws  binding  and  stable.     Mirabtau. 

La  recherche  de  la  paternity  est  interdlte—  85 
Investigation  of  paternity  is  forbidden.     Codt 
NapoUoH. 

La  recherche  du  vrai,  et  la  pri^ue  du  bien, 
sont  les  deux  <^ats  les  plus  tmportants  de 
la  phihMOphie—Tiie  pursuit  of  what  is  true  aud 
the  practice  of  what  is  good  are  the  two  mo:»t 
important  objects  of  phUosophy.     Voltaire. 

La  reconnaissance  est  un  fardeau,  et  tout 
fardean  est  (kit  pour  lire  secou^--Gratitud« 
is  a  burden,  and  every  burden  is  made  to  be 
shaken  off.    Diderot. 

La  r^utation  d'un  homme  est  comme  son 
ombre,  qui  tantdt  le  suit,  et  tantdt  le  pni- 
c^de;  quelquefois  elle  est  plus  longue,  et 
qnelquelbis  plus  conrte  que  lui— A  man's 
reputation  is  like  his  shadow,  which  sometimes 
follows,  sometimes  precedes  him,  and  which  is 
occasionally  longer,  occasionally  shorter  than  he 
is.    Fr. 

La  roche  Tarp^ienae  est  prte  du  Capitole— 
The  Tarpeian  rock  is  near  the  Capitol,  i>.,  the 
place  of  execution  is  near  the  scene  of  triumph. 
Jouy'Spontini, 

La  ruse  est  le  talent  des  ^goistes,  et  ne  pent  80 
tromper  que  les  sots  que  prennent  la  turbu- 
lence pour  I'esprit,  la  gravity  pour  la  pru- 
dence, effironterie  pour  le  talent,  I'orgrueil 
pour  la  dignity  ? — Cunning  is  the^  accomplish- 
ment of  the  selfish,  and  can  only  impose  upon 
silly  people,  who  take  bluster  for  sense,  gravity 
for  prudence^  effrontery  for  talent,  and  pnde  for 
dignity.    Mtrabtau. 

Ia  safe  conduite  roole  sur  deux  pivots,  le 
pass^  et  ravenir— Prudent  conduct  turns  on 
two  pivots,  the  past  and  the  future,  r.r.,  on  a 
iaithful  memory  and  forethought.     La  Bruyhx. 

La  sauce  vaut  mieux  one  le  poisson^Tke 
sauce  is  belter  than  the  fish.    Fr.  Pr. 

La  science  du  gonvememeat  n'est  qu'nna 
science  de  combinaisons,  d'appUcations  et 
d'exceptions,  selon  le  temps,  les  lienx,  les  i^- 
Constances — ^The  science  of  goyemment  is  only 
a  science  of  combinations,  applicatiom,  and  ex> 
ceptions,  according  to  time,  place,  and  circum- 
stance.   Rousseau. 

La  seule  vertu  distin^rue  les  hommes,  dto  qu'ils 
sont  morts— By  iheu  virtues  alone  are  men  dis- 
tinguished after  they  are  dead.  VAl^deChoisy. 

La  silence  est  la  vertu  de  ceux  qui  ne  sont  85 
pas  sages^Silenoe  is  the  virtue  of  the  foolish. 
Bouhours. 

LA  speransa  h  I'uHiBia  ch'abbandocia  rinfetice-^ 
Hope  is  the  last  to  abandon  the  unhappy.    //.  Pr. 

La  temperance  et  le  travail  sont  les  deux  vrais 
m^oaa  de  I'lmmme— Temoerance  and  labour 
are  the  two  real  physicians  ot  man.    R<mt944Uh 
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La  t^re  est  couverte  de  g:ens  qui  ne  m^ritent 
pas  qu'on  lear  parle — I'he  earth  swarms  with 
people  who  are  not  worth  talking  ta  F^/- 
tairr. 

La  verdad  es  htia  de  Dios— Tnith  is  the  daughter 
of  God.    Sp.  Pr. 

La  Terdad  es  sempre  Terde —Truth  is  always 
green.    Sp.  Pr. 

La  ▼^lit^  est  cach^  au  fond  da  paits— Truth 
is  hidden  at  the  bottom  of  a  welL    Fr.  Pr. 

S  La  T^t^  ne  fait  pas  autant  de  bien  dans  le 
monde  que  ses  apparences  y  font  de  mal— 
Truth  does  not  produce  so  much  good  in  the 
world  as  the  hypocritical  profession  of  it  does 
mischief.    Fr, 

La  ▼ertu  a  des  appas  oni  nous  portent  an 
v^itable  bonheur  —  Virtue  has  attractions 
which  lead  us  to  true  happiness.    Fr. 

La  vertu  dans  I'indigence  est  comme  nn  voya- 
gvar,  one  le  vent  et  la  plnle  contraignent  de 
s  enTelopper  de  son  manteau— Virtue  in  want 
b  like  a  traveller  who  is  compiled  by  the  wind 
and  rain  to  wrap  himself  up  m  his  cioak.  Fr. 
Pr. 

La  vertii  h  simile  ai  profnme,  che  rendono  pin 
grato  ordore  qoando  triturati— Virtue  is  like 
certain  perfumes,  which  yield  a  more  agreeable 
odour  from  being  rubbed.     //. 

La  vertu  est  la  seule  noblesse— Virtue  is  tbe 
only  true  nobility.    M, 

10  La  vertu  est  partout  la  m^me :  c'est  qn'elle 
vlent  de  Dieu,  et  le  reste  est  oes  honunes— 
Virtue  is  everywhere  the  same ;  the  reason  is  it 
proceeds  from  God,  and  the  rest  is  from  men. 
ycii€ure. 

La  vertu  fnt  toujours  en  minority  sur  la  terre 
— ^Virtue  has  ever  been  in  the  minority  on  earth. 
Rootspttf  f  If. 

La  vertu  n'Iroit  pas  si  loin,  si  la  vanit^  ne 
lui  tenalt  compagnie — Virtue  would  not  go  so 
far  if  vanity  did  not  bear  her  company.  La 
RacAe. 

La  vicinansa  de'  grand!  sempre  h  pericolosa 
ai  picoli;  sono  grandi  come  il  raoco,  che 
bnicia  eiriandio  quel  che  vi  gettano  dell' 
incenso  se  troppo  vi  si  approsimino— The 
neighbourhood  of  the  great  is  always  danger- 
ous to  the  little.  The  great  are  to  them  as  a 
fire  which  scorches  those  who  approach  it  too 
nearly.    /L 

La  vida  es  corta  y  la  esperansa  larga,  /  El 
bien  hnye  de  mi  v  el  mal  se  alarga— Life  is 
short,  yet  hope  endures ;  good  flies  off,  but  evil 
ever  lurks  about.     Luis  de  G^ngora. 

U  La  vie  des  h^ros  a  enrichi  nUstoire*  et  This* 
toire  a  embelli  les  actions  des  h^ros— The 
lives  of  heroes  have  enriched  history,  and  his- 
tory has  embellished  tbe  exploits  of  heroes. 
La.  Bruyht. 

La  vieUlesse  nous  attache  plus  de  rides  en 
I'esprit  qu'en  visage — Old  age  contracts  more 
wrinkles  on  the  mind  than  the  countenance. 
Montaigne. 

La  ville  est  le  s^jour  de  profanes  hnmains,  les 
dienz  habitent  la  campagne— Towns  are  the 
dwelling-places  of  profane  mortals ;  the  gods  in- 
habit rural  retreats.    Rousseau, 

La  violence  est  juste  on  la  doucetir  est  vaine 
—Force  is  legitimate  where  gentleness  avails 
not.    Comeilu, 

La  volonta  h  tutto— The  will  is  everything.  //. 
Pr, 


La  vrale  science  et  le  vral  6tade  de  lliomnie.  10 
c'est  rhomme^The  real  sdenoe  and  the  real 
study  for  man,  is  man  himselfl    Ckitrron. 

Labitnr  et  labetnr  in  cmine  volubilis  aevum — 
The  stream  flows,  and  will  go  on  flowing  for 
ever.     Hor. 

Labitnr  occulte,  falUtque  volubilis  setas— Tune 
glides  on  stealthily,  and  eludes  us  as  it  steals 
past.    Oviti. 

Labor  ipse  voluptas— Labour  itself  is  a  pleasorsb 
M. 

Labor  omnia  vindt  /  Improbus,  et  dnris  nrgcns 
in  rebus  e^estas — Persevering  labour  overcomes 
all  difficulties^  and  want  that  urges  us  on  in  the 
pressure  of  things.     Virg. 

Laborare  est  orare— Work  is  worship  (/</.  toSS 

labour  Is  to  prayX    Monkish  Pr* 
Lahore — By  labour.    M, 
Lahore  et  honore— By  labour  and  honour.    M. 
Lahore  vinces  —  By  labour  you  will  oonqoer. 

M. 

Labonun  dulce  lenimen — The  sweet  soother  of 
my  toils.    Hor,  to  his  l/re. 

Labotir  bestowed  on  nothing  is  frnitiess.   Hi^  M 

^desa. 
Labour  endears  rest,  and  both  together  arc 

absolutely  necessary  for  the  proper  ei^oy- 

ment  of  human  existence.    Bums. 
Laboiu:  for  labour's  sake  is  against  nature. 

Locke, 
Labour  has  a  bitter  root  but  a  sweet  taste. 

Dan.  Pr, 

Labour  is  exercise  continned  to  fiatignxe ;  exer> 
cise  is  labour  used  only  while  it  produces 
pleasure.    Johnson. 

Labour  is  life.    From  the  inmost  heart  of  the  SS 
worker  rises  bis  God-given  force— the  sacred 
celestial  life-essence  breathed  into  him  by 
Almighty  God.    CarlyU. 

Labour  is  preferable  to  idleness,  as  brightness 
to  rust.    Plato, 

Labour  is  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the 
end  of  art    Anon, 

Labour  is  the  fabled  magidan's  wand,  the 
philosopher's  stone,  and  the  cap  of  For- 
tunatus.    /.  Johnson. 

Labour  is  the  instituted  means  for  the  metho- 
dical development  of  all  our  powers  under 
the  direction  and  control  of  the  wilL    /.  G, 

Holland. 

Labotir  is  the  Lethe  of  both  past  and  present.  40 

Jean  Paul. 

Labour  is  the  ornament  of  the  dtixen ;  the  re- 
ward of  toil  is  when  you  confer  blessings  on 
others;  his  high  dignity  confers  honour  on 
the  king ;  be  ours  the  glory  of  our  hands. 
Schiller. 

Labour  is  the  talisman  that  has  raised  man 
from  the  condition  of  the  savage.    M^Cul- 

loch, 

Laboiu-  itself  is  but  a  sorrowlul  s<«g,  /  The 
protest  of  the  weak  against  the   strong*. 

Faber. 

Labour,  if  it  were  not  necessary  for  the  exis* 
tence,  would  be  indispensable  Tor  the  happi- 
ness, of  man.    Johnson. 

Labour,  like  everything  else  that  is  good,  is  tf 
its  own  reward.    Whipple. 

Labour  like  this  our  want  supplies,  /  And  they 
must  stoop  who  mean  to  rise.    Cowper^ 
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Labour  of  the  hands,  even  when  pursued  to 
the  verge  of  dmdgery,  is  perhaps  never  the 
worst  form  of  idleness  (for  the  mind) ;  it  has 
Acoostant  and  imperishable  moral.    Tkoreau. 

Labour  past  is  pleasant.    Pr. 
Labour  to  keep  alive  in  your  breast  that  Uttle 
spark  of  celestial  firc^-conscience.     Wash- 

Labour,  wide  as  the  earth,  has  its  summit  in 
heaven.  CarlyU. 
f  Ljibonr  with  what  seal  we  will,  /  Sometliingr 
still  remains  undone,  /  Somethins:  uncom- 
pleted still  y  Waits  the  rising  of  the  sun. 
Longfellon*, 

LAchen,  Weinen,  Lust  nnd  Schmers  /  Shid 
Geschwister-Kinder— Laughing  and  weeping, 
pleasure  and  pain,  are  cousins  german.     Goethe. 

Lacrymse^ue  decorae,  /  Gratior  et  pulchro 
▼eniens  m  corpore  virtu»->His  tears,  that  so 
well  become  him,  and  a  merit  still  more  pleasing 
that  shows  itself  in  hb  fair  form.     Vir^. 

Lactnca  innatat  acri  /  Post  vinum  stomacho— 

Lettuce  after  wine  floats  on  the  acrid  stomach. 

Hot, 
Lad's  love  is  lassie's  delight,  /  And  if  lads 

won't  love,  lassies  will  flite  (scold).    Craven. 
10  Lad's  love's  a  busk  of  broom,  hot  awhile  and 

noon  done.    Pr, 
Lade  nicht  alles  in  ein  Scliiff— Embark  not  your 

all  in  one  venture.    Ger.  Pr, 

Ladies  like  variegated  tulips  show ;  /  Tis  to 
their  changes  half  their  charms  they  owe. 

Lseso  et  Invicto  militi—For  our  wounded  but  un« 
conquered  soldiery.  Intcription  on  the  Berlin 
Iftoalidenkaus, 

Laetus  hi  praesens  animus,  quod  ultra  est/ 
Odoit  curare,  et  amara  lento  /  Temperet 
risB.  Nihil  est  ab  omni  /  Parte  beatum— The 
mind  that  is  cheerfully  contented  with  the  present 
will  shrink  from  caring  about  anything  beyond, 
and  will  tempo-  the  bitters  of  li^  with  an  easy 
smile.  There  is  nothing  that  is  blessed  in  every 
lespecta  Hor» 
If  X^setns  sorte  tna  vivos  sapienter— You  will  live 
wisely  if  you  live  contented  with  your  lot.    Pr, 

Laetus  sum  laudari  a  laudato  viro— I  am  ideased 
to  be  praised  by  a  man  who  is  so  praised  as  you 
Cic 


t  n^— ^"^  dire  le  moade,  et  toujours  bien  faire, 
c'est  nne  maxime,  qui  ^tant  bien  observe 
aissure  notre  repos,  et  ^tablit  enfin  notre 
S'i6putation— To  let  the  world  talk,  apd  always 
to  act  correctly,  is  a  maxim  which,  if  well  ob- 
served^ will  secure  our  repose,  ana  in  the  end 
establish  our  reputatioo.    Fr, 

Laia^^s  dire  les  sots,  le  savohr  a  son  prix— Let 
ignorance  talk,  learning  has  its  value.  La  FoU' 
taine, 

L aisles  (aire,  lalssea  passer !— Let  it  be !  Let 
it  pass !    drnmay^  Quetnay, 

\jB3a»tz  faire— the  "let  alone"  principle,  is,  in 
an  things  which  man  has  to  do  with,  the 
principle  of  death.  It  is  ruin  to  him,  certain 
and  total,  if  he  lets  his  land  alone— If  he  lets 
Iris  feUow-men  alone—if  he  lets  his  own  soid 
sdonei    Ruskin, 

L^isscx-lenr  prendre  un  pied  ches  vous,  /  lis 
en  atiront  bfentdt  pris  quatre — Let  them  take 
one  foot  in  your  house,  and  they  will  soon  have 
taken  four  (give  them  an  inch  and  they  will  take 
an  ell),    La  Fcntatne, 


Lamenting  becomes  fools,  and  action  wise 
folk.    Sir  P.  Sidn^, 

Lampoons  and  satires,  that  are  written  with 
wit  and  spirit,  are  like  poisoned  darts,  which 
not  only  inflict  a  wound,  but  make  it  incur* 
able.    Addison, 

Land  is  the  right  basis  of  an  aristocracy.  No 
true  aristocracy  but  must  possess  the  land. 
Carlyle. 

Land  of  lost  gods  and  godlike  men.    Byron  o/Wt 
Greece, 

Land  should  be  given  to  those  who  can  use  it, 
and  tools  to  those  who  can  use  them.  Jiu9* 
kin. 

Land  was  never  lost  for  want  of  an  heir.  Pr, 
Lands  intersected  by  a  narrow  firth  /  Abhor 
each  other.  Moimtains  interposed  /  Make 
enemies  of  nations,  which  had  else,  /  Like 
kindred  drops,  been  mingled  into  one.  C^w- 
per. 

Lands  mortgaged  may  return,  and  more  es- 
teemed ;  /But  honesty  once  pawned  is  ne'er 
redeemed.    Middieton, 

Lang  ill,  soon  weeL    Sc.  Pr.  80 

Lang  syne,  in  Eden's  bonny  vaird,  /  Wbea 
youthtu'  lovers  first  were  paird,  /  And  all  the 
soul  of  love  they  shared,  /The  raptured  houTp  / 
Sweet  on  the  frasrant  flowery  swaird,  /  la 
sha^  bower,  /  Then  you,  ye  auld  sneck- 
dra^mng  Gatch- lifting)  dog,  /  Ye  cam'  to 
Paradise  incog,  /  And  play'd  on  man  a  cursM 
brogue,  /  (Black  be  your  fa')  /  And  gied  the 
infiut  warld  a  shog  ^hake),  /  Maist  ruin'd  a'. 
Bums  to  the  Deil, 

Langage  des  halles  —  Language   of  the   fish' 

market.    Fr, 
Lange  ist  nicht  ewig— Long  is  not  for  ever. 

Cer,  Pr, 

Lange  Ueberlegungen  xeigen  gewohnlich, 
dass  man  den  Punkt  nicht  im  Auge  hat, 
vondem  die  Rede  ist ;  fibereilte  HandTungea, 
dass  man  ihn  gar  nicht  kennt— Long  ponder- 
ing on  a  matter  usually  indicates  that  one  has 
not  properly  got  his  eye  on  the  point  at  issue ; 
and  too  hasty  action  that  be  does  not  know  it 
at  alL    Goethe, 

Langes  Leben  heisst  vlele  iiberleben— To  live  SS 
long  is  to  outlive  many.    Goethe, 

Langeweile  ist  ein  b6ses  Kraut  /  Aber  auch 
eine  Wiirse.  die  viel  verdaut— Ennui  is  an  ill 
weed,  but  also  a  condiment  which  digests  a 
good  deal.     Goethe, 

Langh  fes^en  is  nin  brae  speijen — A  long  fast 
saves  no  bread.    Fris.  Pr, 

Langsam  nur  im  Menschengeiste  /  Reift  das 
Saatkom  der  Erkenntniss,  /  Doch  die  Blu- 
men  wachsen  schndl— The  seied-grain  of  know- 
ledge  ripens  but  slowly  in  the  siunt  of  man,  yet 
the  flowers  grow  last.    Bodtnsfedt, 

Language  at  its  inlancy  is  all  poetry.  Enter* 
son. 

Language  is  alwajrs  wise.    Enurson,  40 

Language  is  fossil  poetry.    Trench, 

Language  is  not  only  the  vehicle  of  thought, 
it  Is  a  great  and  efficient  instrument  in 
tUnUng.    Sir  H,  Davy. 

Langimge  is  only  clear  when  it  is  sympathetic 

Rushin, 
Language  is  properlv  the  servant  of  thought, 

but  not  imfrequently  it  becomes  its  master. 

/r.  /?.  Cluiow. 
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Lannaffe  is  th«  umotxey  of  the  hnnuui  mind, 
and  at  once  contains  tne  trophies  ot  its  past, 
and  the  weapons  of  its  futare,  cenqassta. 

Language  is  the  dress  of  thought    /Mm- 

Language  is  the  memorf  of  the  Immaa  race. 

.  It  Is  a  thread  of  nerve  of  life  roiming  through 
all  the  ages,  connecting  them  into  one  com- 
mon, prolonged,  and.  advancing  existence. 
IVm.  Smith.  ^  ^ 

Language  most  slunrs  a  man ;  speak  that  I 

may  see  thee.    Btn  Jonsoiu 
5  Languages  are  more  properly  to  be  called 

Tehides  of  learning  than  learning  itself.  .  .  . 

True  knowledge  consists  in  knowing  things^ 

not  words.     Lady  Montagu, 
Langnsfes  are  the  barometers  of  national 

thought  and  character.    Hart* 
Languages  are  the  pedigree  of  nations.   Jaka- 

SOH. 

Lapidary  inscriptions    should    be    historical 

rather  than  lyncaL    Carfyie, 
Lapis  philosophorum — ^Tbe  philosopher's  stone. 

10  Lapis  qui  volvitur  algam  non  generat — A  rolling 
stone  gathers  no  moss.    Pr, 

Lapsus  memoriae — A  slip  of  the  memory. 

Lares  et  penates— Household  gods. 

Large  bodies  are  far  more  likely  to  err  than 
individuals.  The  passions  are  inflamed  by 
sympathy:  the  fear  of  punishment  and  the 
sense  of  shame  are  diminished  by  partition. 
Every  day  we  see  men  do  for  their  faction 
what  they  would  die  rather  than  do  for 
themselves.     Macauiay. 

Large  charity  doth  never  soil,  but  only  whiten, 
soft  white  hands.    Lowell. 
15  Large  fortunes  are  all  founded  either  on  occu- 
pation of  land,  or  usiuy,  or  taxation  of  labotu-. 
RHskin. 

Large    fortunes    cannot    be    made    by   the 

work  of  any  one  man's  hands  or  head. 

Kuskin. 
Large  masses  of  mankind,  in  every  society 

of  our  Europe,  are   no  longer  capable  of 

living  at  all  by  the  things  which  have  been. 

Carlyle. 
Largltio  fondum  non  habet— Giving  has  no 

bottom.    Pr, 
Las  manos  blancas  no  ofenden— White  hands 

cannot  harm  one.     Sp.  Pr, 
flOLasdate  ogni  speranxa,  vol  ch'entrate— Aban* 

don  all  hope,  ye  who  enter  here.     Dante. 

Lascivi  soboles  gregia— The  offspring  of  a  wan- 
ton herd.    Hor. 

Lass  das  Vergangne  vergangen  sein  —  Let 
what  is  past  m  past.  Goethe^  Faust  to  Afar- 
garet  in  the  end 

Lass  deine  Zunge  nie  das  Amt  des  Schwertes 
fUhren—  Never  let  thy  tongue  do  the  work  of 
the  sword.    (?) 

Lass  dich  nicht  verbltilSen— Don't  let  yourself  be 
disconcerted.     Herder. 

85  Lass  die  Leute  reden  und  die  Hunde  bellen— 
Let  the  people  talk  and  the  dogs  bark.  Ger, 
Pr. 

Lass  die  schwerste  Pflicht  dir  die  aller- 
heillgste  Pflicht  sein— Let  the  most  arduous 
duty  be  the  most  sacred  of  all  to  thee.  La- 
vatei-. 


Lass  die  VHnde  etflrmen  anf  des  Lebeae 
Bahn,  /  Ob  sie  Wogea  tfinaen  gegen  deinen 
Kaha  /  Schiffe  nthig  welter,  wenn  der 
Mast  auch  bricht,  /  Gott  ist  dein  Beglciter. 
er  vergisst  dich  nicht — Let  winds  stonn  on 
life's  course,  even  thousb  they  swell  ova-  and 
threaten  thy  skiff.  Sail  quietly  on,  even  if  the 
mast  gives  way.  God  is  tny  omvoy ;  He  forgets 
thee  not.     Tiedge. 

Lass  diesen  Handedruck  dir  sagen  /  Was 
unaussprechlich  ist— Let  this  pressure  of  the 
hand  reveal  to  thee  what  is  unutterable.  Goeiht^ 
Faust  to  Afafgarite. 

Lass  ruhn,  lass  ruhn  die  Toten,  /  Du  we<Jtst 
sie  mit  Klagen  nicht  auf  Let  them  rest,  let 
thy  dead  ones  rest,  thou  awakest  them  not  with 
thy  wailing.     Ckttmfsso, 

Lasses  and  glasses  are  brittle  wares.    Sc.  /'n.  30 

Lasst  fahren  bin  das  allsu  Fliichtigel  /  Ilir 
sucht  bei  ihm  vergebens  Rat  1  J  In  dem 
Vergangnen  lebt  das  Tiichtige  /  Verewist 
sich  in  schoner  That— Let  the  too  transient 
pass  by  \  ye  seek  counsel  in  vain  of  iL^  Yet  whax 
will  avail  you  lives  in  the  past,  and  lies  immor- 
talised in  what  has  been  noDly  done.    Goethe. 

Lasst  uns  hell  denken,  so  werden  wir  fenrlgr 
Ueben  —  Let  us  think  clearly,  we  .shall  love 
ardently.    Schiller, 

Last  come,  worst  served. 

Last  in  bed,  best  heard.    Pr, 

Last,  not  least.    JuL  Ctes,^  iii.  z.    Lear^  L  x.        86 

Last  scene  of  aU, .  .  .  /  Is  second  childishness 
and  mere  oblivion ;  /  Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes, 
sans  taste,  sans  everything.  As  You  LiJkt 
Jtf  ii.  7. 

Late  children  are  early  orphans.    S^  Pr. 

Late  fruit  keepe  welL    Ger.  Pr. 

Lateat  sdntillula  forsan — A  small  sparit  may 
perhaps  lurk  unseen.    Af. 

Laterem  laves— You  may  as  well  wash  a  day  40 
brick  white.     Ter, 

Latet  aiu;uis  in  heriba^—There  »  a  snake  in  the 
grass,     yirg. 

Xd^ff  /Scc&(ras-.Rcnuda  hidden  in  life.  M^icmnis. 
Latitat — He  lurks ;  a  writ  of  summons  (LawX 
Lathis  regnes,  avidum  domando  /  Sjrfritimi, 
quam  si  Libyam  remotis  /  Gaditms  jtmg&s, 
et  uterque  Poenus  /  Serviat  uni— By  subdnii^ 
an  avaricious  spirit  you  will  rule  a  wider  empire 
than  if  you  united  Lybia  to  the  far-off  Cades, 
and  the  Carthaginian  on  both  shores  should  be 
subject  to  you  suone.    Hor, 

Latrante  nno,  latrat  statim  et  alter  canis— 4S 
When  one  d<^  barks,  another  straightuny  begins 
to  bark  too.    Pr. 

Latrantem  curatne  alta  Diana  canem?— Does 
the  high-stepping  Diana  care  for  the  dog  that 
bays  her  f    Pr. 

Laudant  quod  non  IntelBgnnt— They  praise 
what  they  don't  understand. 

Laudari  a  viro  laudato  msxims  est  laua— To 

be  commendtti  by  a  man  of  high  repute  is  the 

greatest  possible  praise. 
Laudat  venales  qui  vult  eztrudere  aerces-r- 

He  praises  his  wares  who  wishes  to  pahn  them 

off  upon  others.     Hor, 
Laudato  ingentia  rura^  Exiguum  colito— Praise  fO 

a  large  estate,  but  cokivate  a  small  one.     Virg. 

Laudator  temporia  acti— The  prai^er  of  bygone 
times.     Hor. 
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Landatnr  ab  Ua,  ctilpatar  ab  fllit  Some  praise 
him,  others  censure  aim.    H»r. 

Lindatni  abnade,  /  Non  liastiditiis  si  tibl, 
lector,  ero— AbiindantlT,  reader,  shall  I  be 
praised  if  I  do  not  cause  thee  disgust.    Ovid, 

T.aiidein  ▼irtntia  necessitati  damoa— We  give 
to  neoenty  the  praise  of  virtue    Quinct 

Laadibos  ai|:nitxir  vini  vlnosiia— He  is  convicted 
of  being  a  wme-bibber  by  his  praises  of  wine.  Hor, 
5  Laado  Deom  vanun,  plebem  tocch  coagregro 
denim,  /  Defonctos  ploro,jpestem  liigo,  festa 
dccoro— I  praise  the  true  God,  I  summon  the 
peopl<^  I  caill  to|;ether  the  clergy,  I  bewail  the 
dead,  I  put  to  flight  the  plague,  I  celebrate  fes* 
tivals..     Inscription  on  a  church  bell. 

Laudo  numentem :  si  celeres  quatlt  /  Pennas, 
reslgno  qtue  dealt,  et  mea  /  vlrtnte  me  in- 
▼olvo  probamque  /  Pauperiem^  sine  dote 
qnaero— 1  praise  her  f  Fortune)  while  she  stays 
with  me ;  ir  she  flaps  her  swift  pinions,  I  resign 
alt  she  has  given  me,  and  wrap  myself  up  in  my 
omrn  virtue  and  pay  my  addresses  to  honest  un- 
dowered  poverty.     Hor, 

latafirh  and  be  fat.    Ben  Jonson. 

Langh  at  all  twaddle  about  fate.  A  man's  fate 
is  what  he  makes  it,  nothing  ebe.    Anon, 

Langh  at  leisure ;  ye  may  greet  (weep)  ere 
nicttt.  Sc.  Pr. 
10  Laugh  not  too  mnch :  the  witty  man  laughs 
least :  /  For  wit  is  news  only  to  ignorance.  / 
Less  at  thine  own  things  lauah :  lest  in  the 
jest  /  Thy  person  share,  and  tne  conceit  ad- 
Tance.    George  Herbert, 

Laugh  where  we  must,  be  candid  where  we 
can,  /  But  Tindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man. 
Pope, 

Laughing"  dieerfulness  throws  the  light  of 
day  on  all  the  paths  of  life;  sorrow  is 
more  confusin^T  and  distracting  than  so- 
called  giddiness.    Jean  Paul, 

LAnghter  almost  erer  cometh  of  things  most 
disproportioned  to  ourselves.    Sir  P,  Sidney, 

LAughter  and  tears  are  meant  to  turn  the 
wheels  of  the  same  machinery  of  sensibility ; 
one  is  wind-power,  and  the  other  water- 
power,  that  is  aH    Holmes. 
IB  Laughter,  holding  both  his  sides.    Milton, 

Laughter  is  akin  to  weeping,  and  true  humour 
is  as  dosely  allied  to  pity  as  it  is  abhorrent 
to  derision.    H.  Giles, 

Laughter  is  one  of  the  very  priTileges  of 
reason,  being  confined  to  the  human  species. 
Ltigh  Hunt, 

Laughter  is  the  cipher-kev  wherewith  we 
dedpher  the  whole  man.    Carlylc, 

Laughter  leares  na  doubly  serious  shortly 
after.    Byron, 

90  LAugfater  makes  good  blood.    //.  Pr, 

Laughter  should  dimple  the  cheek,  not  Airrow 

the  brow.    Feltkam, 
Laos  Deo—Praise  be  to  God.    M, 

Lans  est  luere  quod  deeet,  mm  quod  licet— It 
is  doing  what  we  ought  to  do^  and  not  merdy 
doing  what  we  may  do,  that  is  the  ground  of 
praise. 

Lana  in  pronrlo  ora  soniesdt— Self-pnise  is 
offensive.    Pr, 

MS  Lans  magna  aatia  obee<|iU  parentibns— Great 
praise  b  the  meed  of  children  who  respect  the 
wubes  of  their  parents.    Pkmedr^ 
LaTlsh  promises  lessen  credit    Hor, 


Layishaess  is  not  generosity.    Pr, 

Law  and  equity  are  two  things  which  God  hath 

joined,  but  which  man  hath  put  asunder. 

Colton, 

Law  cannot  persuade  when  it  cannot  pimish. 

Pr, 
Law  has  her  seat  in  the  bosom  of  God,  her  80 

Toice  in  the  harmony  of  the  world.    Hooker, 
Law  is  a  bottomless  pit ;  keep  Ux  from  it.   Pr, 
Law  is  a  lottery     Pr, 
Law  is  not  law  if  it  violates  the  prindples  of 

eternal  justice.    L,  M.  Child. 
Law  is  powerful,  necessity  more  so.    Goethe, 

Law  it  is  which  is  without  name,  or  colour,  or  85 
hands,  or  feet;  which  is  smallest  of  the 
least,  and  largest  of  the  large;  alL  and 
knowing  all  things;  which  hears  without 
ears,  sees  without  eyes,  moves  without  feet, 
and  seises  without  hands.  Emersom, 

Law  licks  up  a'.    Sc.  Pr. 

Law-makers  should  not  be  law-breakers.    Pr. 

Law,  man's  sole  guardian  ever  since  the  day 
when  the  old  brasen  age  in  sadness  saw  love 
fly  the  world.    Schiller, 

Law  teaches  us  to  know  when  we  commit 
injury  and  when  we  stiffer  it.    Johnson. 

Law  that  shocks  equity  is  reason's  mturderer.  40 

A  HilL 
Lawless  are  they  that  make  their  wills  their 

law.    Sh, 

Laws  act  after  crimes  have  been  committed ; 
prevention  goes  before  them  both.  Zintmtr- 
tnann. 

Laws  and  rights  are  transmitted  like  an  in- 
veterate hereditary  disease.    Goethe, 

Laws  are  generally  found  to  be  nets  of  such 
texture  as  the  littte  creep  through,  the  great 
break  througrh,  and  the  middle  dze  are  alone 
entangled  in.    Shtnstone, 

Laws  are  intended  to  guard  against  what  45 
men  may  do,  not  to  trust  what  they  will  do. 
Junius, 

Laws  are  like  cobwebs,  which  may  catch 
small  flies,  but  let  wasps  and  homeu  break 
through.    Swift. 

Laws  are  like  spider  webs,  small  flies  are 
ta'en,  /  While  greater  flies  break  in  and  out 
again.    Breuihwaite. 

Laws  are  not  made  for  particular  cases,  but 
for  men  in  generaL    Johnson, 

Laws  are  not  made  lUce  nets— to  catch,  but 
like  sea-marks— to  guide.    Sir  P,  Sidney. 

Laws  are  not  masters,  but  servants,  and  ba  10 
rules  them  who  obeys  them.    Ward  Beeeher. 

Laws  are  not  our  life,  only  the  house  wherein 
our  life  is  led ;  nay,  they  are  but  the  bare 
walls  of  the  house ;  all  whose  essential 
furniture,  the  inventions  and  traditions  and 
daily  habits  that  regulate  and  support  our 
eapstence,  are  the  work  not  of  Dracos  aad 
Hampdens,  but  of  Phcenidan  mariners,  of 
Italian  masons,  and  Saxon  metallurgists,  of 
philosophers,  alchymists,  prophets,  and  the 
long-forgotten  train  of  artists  and  artisans, 
who  from  the  first  have  been  jointly  teachliuf 
us  how  to  think  and  how  to  act,  how  to  rule 
over  spiritual  and  physical  nature.    Carlyle. 

Laws  are  the  silent  assessors  of  God.    W,  R„ 

Alger, 

Laws  are  the  sovereigns  of  sovereigns.  L&uit 

XIV, 
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Lawj  are  the  rtrj  bulwarks  of  Ubertf .  They 
define  everr  man's  rights,  and  stand  between 
and  defend  the  indnridaal  liberties  of  all. 
/.  G.  HolUmd, 

Laws  are  nsually  most  beneficial  in  operation 
on  the  people  who  would  have  most  strong^ 
objected  to  their  enactment.    Ruskin, 

Law's  costly;  tak'  a  pint  and  'gree.    Sc  Pr, 

Laws  eadst  in  rain  for  those  who  have  not  the 
courage  and  the  means  to  defend  them. 
MauMlay. 

i  Laws  grind  the  ffoor,  and  rich  men  rule  the 
Uw.    Goidsmitk. 

Laws,  like  cobwebs,  catch  flies,  but  let  hornets 

go  free.    Pr. 
Laws  of  Nature  are  God's  thoughts  thinking 

themselTes  out  in  the  orbs  and  the  tides. 

C.  H,  Parkhurtt, 

Laws  should  be  like  death,  which  spares  no 
one.    Montesquieu, 

Laws  undertake  to  punish  only  oyert  acts. 
MorUtsfuieu. 

10  Laws  were  made  for  rogues.    //.  Pr» 

Laws,  written,  if  not  on  stone  tables,  yet  on 
the  azure  of  infinitude,  in  the  inner  heart  of 
God's  creation,  certain  as  life,  certain  as 
death,  are  there,  and  thou  shalt  not  disobey 
them.    CariyU. 

Lawyers  and  painters  can  soon  make  black 
white.    Pr. 

Lawyers  and  woodpeckers  have  long  bills.  Pr, 

Lawyers  are  always  more  ready  to  get  a  man 

into  troubles  than  out  of  them.    Goidsmitk, 

15  Lawyers  are  needful  to  keep  us  out  of  law. 
Pr. 

ha-wyen'  houses  are  built  of  fools'  heads.  Pn 
Pr, 

Lawyers,  of  whose  art  the  basis  /  Is  raising 
feuds  and  splitting  cases.    Butler. 

Lawyers'  robes  are  lined  with  the  obstinacy  of 
litigants,    /t.  Pr. 

Lawyers  will  live  as  long  as  mine  and  tliine 
does.    Ger.  Pr. 

to  Lay  by,  like  ants,  a  little  store,  /  For  summer 
lasts  not  evermore.    Pr. 
Lay  by  something  for  a  rainy  day.    Pr. 
Lay  not  all  the  load  on  the  lame  horse.    Pr. 

Lay  not  that  flattering  unction  to  your  souL 
/lafM.,  iii.  4. 

Lay  not  thine  heart  open  to  every  one,  but 
treat  of  thy  affairs  with  the  wise  and  such 
as  fear  God.     Thoutas  d  Ketnpii. 

25  Lay  the  blame  at  the  right  door.    Pr. 

Lay  the  proud  usurpers  low !  /  Tjrrants  fall  in 
every  toe  I  /  Liberty's  in  every  blow !  /  For* 
ward !  let  us  die.    Bums. 

Lay  thy  hand  upton  thy  halfpenny  twice  before 
thou  partest  with  it.    Pr. 

Lay  up  and  lay  out  should  go  together.    Pr. 

Lay  up  that  you  may  lay  out    Pr. 

80  Lazarus  did  not  go  to  Abraham's  bosom  be- 
cause he  was  poor,  or  every  sluggard  would 
go  there  easily.    Hpurgton. 

Laziness  begins  with  cobwebs  and  ends  with 

iron  chains.    Pr. 
Laziness  is  nothing  unless  you  carry  it  out. 

Pr. 

Laziness  travels  so  slowly  that  poverty  soon 
overtakes  him.    Ben.  Franklin. 


Lazy  as  Ludlam's  dog,  that  laid  Us  head 

against  the  wall  to  bark.    Pr. 
Lazy  folks  ask  for  work  with  their  Upc,  bat  8S 

their  hearts  pray  God  that  they  may  not 

find  it.    Creole  saying. 
Lazy  folk's  stomachs  don't  get  tared.     UmcU 

Remus. 
Lazy  is  the  hand  that  ploughs  not.     GatL 

Pr. 

Le  beau  monde — Th«  fashionable  world.    Fr. 


Le   bestemmie   fSanno   come  le 
ritomano  donde  partirono — Curses  are  like 
processions,  they  come  back  to  whence  they  set 
out.    //.  /»n 

Le  blen  ne  se  fsit  jamais  mieux  que  lorsqn'fl  40 
op^re  lentement— Good  is  never  more  effec- 
tually done  than  wbto  it  is  produced  slowly. 
Fr.  Pr. 

Le  bon  sens  vulgaire  est  un  mauvais  juge 
quand  U  s'agit  des  grandes  choses  —  Good 
common-sense  is  a  bad  judge  when  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  high  matters.    Renan. 

Le  bon  temps  viendra— The  good  time  will 
come.    M. 

Le  bonheur  de  Thomme  en  cette  vie  ne  con- 
siste  pas  a.  &tre  sans  passions,  il  coosiste 
a  en  £tre  le  mattre— 'The  happiness  of  man 
in  this  life  does  not  consist  in  being  devcnd  of 
passions,  but  in  mastering  them.    Fr, 

Le  bonheur  des  m^chants  comme  nn  torrent 
s'^oule — ^The  happiness  of  the  wicked  passes 
away  like  a  brook.    Racine* 

Le  booheur  des  peuples  depend  et  de  la  flfilicit^  If 
dont  ils  jouissent  an  dedans  et  dn  respect 
qu'ils  inspirent  an  dehors — The  welfare  of 
natioos  depends  at  once  on  the  happiness  which 
they  enjoy  at  home  and  the  respect  which  they 
command  abroad.    Hehetius, 

Le  bonheur  et  le  malheur  des  hommes  ne  d^ 
pendent  pas  moins  de  leur  humenr  <|ae  de 
la  fortune — The  happiness  and^  unhappiness  of 
men  depend  as  much  on  their  dispositions  as  on 
fortune.     La  Roche. 

Le  bonheur  n'est  pas  chose  ais^ ;  il  est  tr^ 
difficile  de  le  trouver  en  nous,  et  impossible 
de  le  trouver  aillenrs— Happiness  b  no  easy 
matter;  it  is  very  hard  to  nnd  it  within  our* 
selves,  and  impossible  to  find  it  dsewhere. 
Ckamfort, 

Le  bonheur  ne  pent  6tre  /  0&  la  vertu  n'est 
pas— Happiness  cannot  exist  where  virtue  is  not. 
Quinault. 

Le  bonheur  on  le  malheur  vont  ordinalrement 
a  ceiuc  qui  out  le  plus  de  I'un  on  de  rantre— 
Good  fortune  or  bad  generally  falls  to  those  who 
have  tht  greatest  shaire  of  either.    La  Rodu. 

Le  bonheur  semble  fait  pour  6tre  partag^lO 
— Happiness  seems   i^ypdnted    to   be   shared. 
Racing, 

Le  bruit  est  si  fort,  qu'on  n'entend  pas  Dlen 
tonner — The  noise  (of  things)  is  so  deafening 
that  we  cannot  hear  God  when  He  thunders. 
Fr.  Pr. 

Le  bruit  est  pour  le  fat,  la  plalnte  est  pour  le 
sot^  /  L'honnftte  homme  tromp^  s'tioi^e  et 
ne  dlt  mot — Blustering  is  for  the  fop,  whimper- 
ing for  the  fool ;  the  sensible  man  when  deceived 
goes  off  and  says  nothing.    Lancut. 

Le  chemin  est  long  dn  projet  1  la  dose—The 
road  is  a  long  one  from  the  projection  of  a  thing 
to  its  accomplishment.    Moliire, 
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Lo  del  me  jftri^e  d'nne  spouse  qui  ni  m'a  jamais 
donii^  d'autre  chagrin  que  celoi  de  sa  mort 
— Heaven  beceayes  me  of  a  spouse  who  never 
caused  me  any  other  vexation  than  by  her  death. 
Louis  XIV»  of  his  wift. 

Le  dtoyen  pent  p^iir,  et  lliomme  resto*— The 

citizen  may  pensh  and  man  remain.    MotUet' 

quieu^ 
Le  coenr  a  see  raisons,  que  la  raUon  ne  con- 

noit  pas — The  heart  has  its  reasons,  which 

reason  does  not  know.    PatcaL 

Le  ooenr  de  I'homme  n'est  jamais  si  inflexible 
que  son  e^rit — The  heart  of  man  is  never  so 
inflexible  as  his  intellect.    Lamarfine. 

S  Le  cttor  d'nne  femme  est  nn  vrai  miroir  qui 
re^oit  toates  sortes  d'objets  sans  s'attacher 
^  auctm — The  heart  of  woman  is  a  real  mirror, 
which  reflects  every  object  without  attaching 
itself  to  any.    Fk 

Le  congT^  ne  marche  pas ;  il  danse  —The  Con- 
gress does  not  advance ;  it  dances.  Tht  Prince 
dt  Ligm  of  the  Vituna  Congress, 

Le  coooudrant  est  craJnt.  le  sage  est  estim^  / 
Mais  le  blenfaiteor  plait,  et  Ini  seul  est  aim6 
— The  conqueror  is  held  in  awe,  the  sage  is 
esteemed,  but^  it  is  the  benevolent  man  who 
wins  our  afiections  and  is  alone  beloved.    Fr, 

Le  cooseil  manqne  a  Fame,  /  Et  le  guide  an 
chemin — The  soul  wants  counsel,  and  the  roEui 
a  guide.    Fr, 

Le  cotttraire  des  bmits  qui  conreat  des  affaires, 
on  dee  personnes,  est  sonvent  la  verit^— The 
convene  of  what  is  currently  reported  about 
things  and  people  is  often  the  trutn.  La  Bru- 
yhre, 

10  Le  contrat  du  gouTemement  est  tellement  dis- 
sous  par  despotisme  que  le  despot  n'est  le 
maitre  qu'ausSsi  long  temps  qu'il  est  le  plus 
fort ;  et  que  si  tdt  qu'on  peut  rexpulser,  il 
n'a  point  a  reclaimer  contre  la  violence— The 
contract  of  government  u  so  dissolved  by  de»> 

Kttsm,  that  the  despot  is  master  only  so  long  as 
is  the  strongest,  and  that  as  soon  as  there  is 
power  to  expwi  him,  he  has  no  right  to  protest 
aigainst  the  violent  proceeding.    Fousseau, 

Le  corps  politique,  aussi  bien  (|ue  le  corps  de 
I'homme,  commence  k  mounr  Aha  sa  nais- 
sance,  et  porte  en  lul-m&ne  les  causes  de 
sa  destruction— The  body  politic^  like  the  body 
of  man,  b^ins  to  die  as  soon  as  it  b  bom,  and 
bean  within  it  the  seeds  of  its  own  dissolution. 
Xctuuau, 

Le  cose  non  sooo  come  sono,  ma  come  m. 
vedono— Things  are  not  as  they  are,  but  as 
they  are  regarded.    //.  Pr, 

Le  courage  est  souTent  un  efiet  de  la  peur— 
Courage  is  often  an  effect  of  fear.    Fr.  Pr. 

Le  coflte  en  dte  le  goAt— The  cost  takes  away 
from  the  relish.    Fr.  Pr, 

If  Le  cri  d'un  peuple  heureuac  est  la  seule  Elo- 
quence qui  doit  parler  des  rois— The  acclaim 
oif  a  h;q>py  people  b  the  only  eloquence  which 
ought  to  speak  m  the  behalf  of  kings. 

Le  crime  fidt  la  honte,  et  non  pas  I'^chafaud— 
It  is  the  crime  that's  the  disgrace,  not  the  scaf- 
IbkL    ComeilU, 

Le  d^sespoir  comble  non  seulement  notre 
aaistee^  mais  notre  faiblesse— Despair  gives 
the  finishing  blow  not  only  to  misery,  but  to 
weakness.     Vanvenargtus, 

Le  d^Mspoir  redouble  les  forces  —  Despair 
doubles  our  powers.    Fr,  Pr, 


Le  despotisme  tempErE  par  I'assassinat,  Cest 
notre  Magna  Charta— Despotism  tempered  by 
assassination  is  our  Magna  Charta.  A  Russian 
noble  to  CoutU  MUnster  on  the  murder  of  the 
Ctar  Paul. 

Le  dessous  des  cartes— The  lower  side  of  the  80  ' 
cards.    Fr. 

Le  devohr,  c'est  I'&me  int^rieure,  c'est  la  vie 
de  r^ducation- Duty  is  the  inner  soul,  the  life 
of  education.    Mickeiet. 

Le  devoir  des  jnges  est  de  rendre  justice,  letir 
m^er  est  oe  la  diff^er ;  quelques  uns  sa* 
vent  leur  devoir,  et  font  leur  metier— The 
duty  of  judges  »  to  administer  justice,  but  th^ 
practice  is  to  delay  it ;  some  of  them  know  their 
duty,  but  adhere  to  the  practice.    La  Bruyire, 

Le  dlable  Etait  beau  auand  il  Etait  jeime— The 
devil  was  handsome  when  he  was  young.    Fr.  Pr, 

Le  divorce  est  le  sacrement  de  radultire^ 
Divorce  Is  the  sacrament  of  adultery. 

Le  doute  s'introduit  dans  fame  qui  r6ve,  la  foi  S6 
descend  dans  I'Ame  qiu  souwe— Doubt  in- 
sinuates   itself  into  a  soul  that  is   dreaming; 
faitn  comes  down  into  one  that  struggles  and 
suffers. 

Le  droit  est  an  plus  fort  en  amour  comme  en 
guerre,  /  Et  la  femme  qu'on  aime  aura  tou- 
lours  raison— Rieht  is  with  the  strongest  in 
love  as  in  war,  /  And  the  woman  we  love  will 
always  be  righL    A.  de  Musset. 

Le  feu  qui  semble  Eteint  souvent  dort  dans  la 
cendre — The  fire  which  seems  extinguished  often 
slumben  in  the  ashes.    Comeille. 

Le  ^nie  c'est  la  patience— Genius  is  just 
patience.    Fr.  Pr. 

Le  g^ie  n'est  autre  chose  qu'tme  ^and  apti- 
tude Ji  la  patience — Genius  is  nothing  else  than 
a  sovereign  capacity  for  patience.    Bujffbn. 

Le   g^ogue  est  tm  nouveau  genre  d'antUtO 
quaire— Ine  geologist  b  a  new  species  of  anti- 
quarian, (f) 

Le  gouvemement  repr^entatif  est  la  justice 
organisEe,  la  raison  vivante,  la  morale  arm^ 
—Representative  government  is  justice  organ- 
ised, reason  in  living  action,  and  morality  armed. 
Foyer  Coliard, 

Le  grand  art  de  la  superiority,  c'est  de  saiser 
les  hommes  i»ar  leur  bon  cdt^-The  great  art 
of  superiority  b  getting  bold  of  people  by  their 
right  side.    Mtrabeau. 

Le  grand  monarque— The  grand  monarch,  Loub 

Le  grandeur  et  le  discemement  sont  des  clioeee 
duEigrentes,  et  I'amour  pour  la  vertu,  et  pour 
les  vertneux  nne  troisieme  chose— High  rank 
and  discernment  are  two  different  thbgs,  and 
love  for  virtue  and  for  virtuous  peo]^e  b  a 
third  thing.    La  Bruyire. 

Le  hasard  donne  les  pens^s ;  le  hasard  les  8S 
dte:  iK>int  d'art   pour  conserver  ni  pour 
acqutfrir — Chance  suggests  thoughts;  changes 
deprive  us  of  them :  there  is  no  rule  for  pre- 
serving or  acquiring  them.     Pascal, 

Le  hasard  est  un  sobriquet  de  la  Providence 
— Chance  b  a  nickname  for  Providence.  Cham- 
fort. 

Le  jeu  est  le  fils  de  Favarice  et  le  p^re  du 
desespoir — Gambling  b  the  son  of  avarice  and 
the  father  of  despair.    Fr.  Pr, 

Le  jeu  n'en  vaut  pas  la  chandelle— The  game  b 
not  worth  the  candle.    Fr.  Pr, 

Le  jocu:  viendra— The  day  will  come.    M, 
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Le  maMine  tombe,  rhomme  resto  /  Et  !•  h^ro* 
t'tfiranonit  —  The  ma^lc  falls  otfT,  the  man  re- 
maiTM,  and  the  heroic  vanishes.  /.  B,  Rtmateau. 

Le  aauyals  metier  que  celui  de  censenr— A 
bad  buMness  that  of  censor.     Guy  Patin. 

Le  m^chant  n'est  jamais  comiqne— A  bad  man 
is  never  amusang.     D<  Maistre, 

Le  m^dn  Tant-pis  et  le  niMlcIa  Taat- 
miecuc  —  The  pessimist  and  the  optimist  (///. 
Doctor  So-mucn-ihe-worse  and  Doctor  So-much- 
the-betterX  La  FoHtaine. 
6  Le  mtfrit^  est  soavent  on  obstacle  1  la  fortune ; 
c'est  qu'U  prodnit  touiotirs  deux  mauvais 
effets,  renne  et  la  cralnte — Merit  is  often  an 
obstacle  to  fortune ;  the  reason  is  it  produces 
two  bad  effects,  envy  and  fear.    Fr^ 

Le  mieuz  est  rennemi  du  bien— Better  is  the 
enemy  of  well.     Fr.  Pr. 

Le  motndre  grain  de  mil  seralt  bien  mienx 
mon  a£faire— The  smallest  grain  of  millet  would 
serve  my  needs  better.  La  FonUUnti  "  The 
Cock  and  the  Pearl,'' 

Le  moinean  en  la  main  vant  mlenx  qne  Foie 
qtii  vole— A  sparrow  in  the  hand  is  worth  a 
goose  on  the  wing.     Fr,  Pr, 

Le  monde,  ch&re  Agn^s,  est  nne  Strange  chose 
— The  world,  dear  Agnes,  is  a  queer  concern. 
MoUire, 
10  Le  monde  est  le  livre  des  femmes— The  world 
is  the  book  of  women.    Kousiean. 

Le  monde  est  plein  de  fous,  et  qni  n*en  vent 
pas  Toir  /  Doit  se  tenir  tout  scul  et  casser 
son  miroir— The  world  is  full  of  madmen,  and 
he  who  would  not  see  one  must  keep  himself 
quite  alone  and  break  his  looking-glass. 

Le  mmide  paye  d'in^atitude— The  world  pays 
with  ingratitude,     /r.  Pr. 

Le  monde  savant— The  learned  world.    Fr, 

Le  mort  est  le  dernier  trait  du  tableau  de  la 
vie — Death  is  the  finishing  touch  in  the  picture 
of  life.    Fr, 
15  Le  mot  de  I'^gme— The  key  to  the  riddle.    Fr, 

Le  moy  est  haissable  —  Egotism  is  hateful. 
Pascal, 

Le  moyen  le  plus  sAr  de  se  consoler  de  tout 
ce  qui  pent  arriver,  c'est  de  s'attendre  tou- 
jours  au  pire — The  surest  way  to  console  one's 
self  against  whatever  may  happen  is  always  to 
expect  the  worst.     Fr, 

Le  nombre  des  ikoM  an  Pamaase  est  complet— 

The  list  of  the  elect  of  Parnassus  is  made  up.   (?) 

Le  nombre  des  sages  sera  touiotirs  petit— The 
wise  will  always  be  few  in  number. 

20  Le  paijure  est  tme  vertn,  /  Lorsque  le  serment 
(ut  im  crime— Perjury  is  a  virtue  when  the  oath 
was  a  crime.     /  'oltaire, 

Le  pas— Precedence  in  place  or  rank.    Fr, 

Le  pays  du  mariage  a  cela  de  partkiiRer, 
que  les  Strangers  oat  envie  de  l*habiter, 
et  les  habltans  natnrels  vondroient  en  4tre 
exiles— The  land  <^  matrimony  possesses  this 
peculiaritjr,  that  strangers  to  it  would  like  to 
dwell  in  it,  and  the  natural  inhabitants  wuih 
to  be  exiled.     Montaigne. 

Le  pMant  et  rmstituteur  diaent  k  pen  pr^ 
les  mdmes  choses;  mail  le  premier  les  dit 
a  tout  propos:  le  second  ne  les  dit  que 
ouand  il  sur  de  lenr  effet— The  pedant  and 
the  teacher  say  nearly  the  same  things ;  but  the 
former  on  every  occasion,  the  latter  only  when 
he  is  sure  of  their  effect.    Rousuau, 


Lo  petic  Bioude    Tne  lower  orao^    F9\ 

Le  penple  anglais  pttise  6tre  libre ;  il  nc  Test  tS 
que  dnrant  T'tiection  des  membres  dn  parle- 
ment— The  English  think  they  are  free ;  they 
are  free  only  during  the  election  of  members  of 
Parliament.    Jfomtseau, 

Le  penple  est  le  coeur  dn  pa  js-— The  people  is 
the  heart  of  a  country.     Lamartint. 

Le  people  ne  comprend  que  ce  qnH  sent.  Les 
seuls  oratenrs  ponr  Inf  sont  ceux  qui  I'^meu- 
vent — The  people  undentand  only  what  they 
feel ;  the  only  orators  that  can  affect  them  are 
those  who  move  them.    Lamarting, 

Le  plaisir  le  pins  d^cat  est  de  fiire  celni 
d'antrai — The  most  exquisite  pleasure  coit> 
sists  in  pnjmoting  the  pleaimres  of  ocbera  L,a 
Bruy?rt» 

Le  pins  ine  des  trois  n'est  pas  celni  qn'on 
pense — The  greatest  ass  of  the  three  is  not  the 
one  who  seems  so.  La  Fontaine^  **  Tht  MUler^ 
his  SoOy  and  his  Ass'* 

Le  plus  dangereuac  ridicule  des  vieilles  per- SO 
sonnes  qui  sont  aimaMes,  c'est  d'onblier 
qu'elles  ne  le  sont  pins — For  old  peofrf*.  how- 
ever esrimable,  to  forget  that  they  ar«  no  longer 
old  is  to  expose  themselves  to  certain  ridiciUe. 
La  Roche, 

Le  l^ns^  lent  1  pronsettre  est  tiMiJom  le  plus 
fifltie  a  tenir— tie  who  is  slow  in  promising  is  al- 
ways the  most  faithful  in  performing.   Rousseau. 

Le  ^ns  sage  est  celni  qui  ne  pens*  point  TMrc 
—The  wisest  man  is  be  who  does  not  think  he 
is  so.    Bciltau, 

Le  pins  semblable  avx  morts  menrt  le  plos  a 
regret — He  who  most  resembles  the  dead  dies 
with  most  reluctance.    La  Foniaime. 

Le  i^tis  veritable  marqne  d*6tre  n^  avee  de 
grandea  quality  c'est  d'etre  n6  sans  envie 

— The  sure  mark  of  being  born  with  noble  quali- 
ties is  being  bom  without  envy.    La  Rocks, 

Le  premier  ^u  est  pins  difficile  a  gasrner  que  If 
le  second  nullion — The  first  five  uiiuings  are 
harder  to  win  than  the  second  million.    Fr,  Pr, 

Le  premier  soupir  de  Tamonr  eat  le  damler 

de  la  sagesse— The  first  agh  of  love  is  the  last 
of  wisdom.    Charron, 

Le  present  est  gros  de  I'avenlr— The  present 
is  big  with  coming  events.    Letknitu, 

Le  present  est  po«r  ceoz  qui  jooissent,  I'avenir 
ponr  ceux  qui  sonlfreat— Ibe  present  is  for  those 
who  enjoy,  the  future  for  those  who  ■offer.    Fr. 

Le  public  I  combien  fani-il  de  sots  poor  fsire 

iw  public?  —  The  public  1     How  mamr  foob 
must  there  be  to  make  a  public?    Chau^firt, 

Le  r^el  est  4trolt,  le  possible  est  immense    The  10 

real  is  1  imiied,  the  possible  is  unlimited.    Lamar- 

tine. 
Le  refns  des  louanges  est  soovent  nn  disir 

d'etre  lott^  deux  tois— The  refusal  of  praise 

often  proceeds  from  a  desire  to  have  it  repeated. 
Le  repos  est  nne  bonne  choae»  maia  Teanui  est 

son  fir^re— Repose  is  a  good  thing,  but  ennui  is 

his  brother.     VoUaire, 
Le  reste  ne  vant  pas  lliOBBenr  d'Otre  Doanf' 

The  rest  don't  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  Comsille. 
Le  roi  est  mort ;  vive  le  rd  1— The  king  is  dead; 

Ions  live  the  king  I     The  form  ofamunmcimg  the 

death  qfa  French  king, 
Le  roy  et  I'^tat— The  king  and  the  stale    M,     ^ 
Le  roi  le  vent— The  king  wilb  it.     TkeJ^rmnla 

of  royal  assent  in  Frame, 
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Le  roi  rigne  et  ne  goawmut  pas— Tbe  king 
reigns  but  docs  not  covem.     Thitrs  ui  tfu  ac- 

\jt  roi  s'aTisera— The  king  will  consider  it.     The 
form  of  a  royal  veto  in  Frtmee. 

Le  9M^  entend  a  demi-mot— A  hint  suffices  for 
a  wise  man.    Fr.  Pr, 

Le  sage  qvelqiiefob  ^Tite  le  monde  de  peur 
d'etre  ennny^ — The  wise  man  sometimes  snuns 
society  from  fear  of  being  bored.  La  Bruyirt. 
6  Le  sage  songe  avant  que  de  parler  ji  ce  qu'il 
doit  dire ;  le  foa  parle,  et  enraite  songe  a  ce 
qnil  a  dit — A  wise  man  thinks  before  he  speaks 
what  he  ought  to  say;  the  fool  speaks  and 
tlduiks  afterwards  what  he  has  said,    rr,  Pr. 

Le  saroir  faire — Knowing  how  to  act ;  ability. 
Le  savoir  TlTre— Knowing  how  to  live;  good 
manners* 

Le  secret  d'euray or  est  celoi  de  tont  dire— The 
secret  of  boring  people  is  saying  all  that  can  be 
said  on  a  subject,     yoitaire. 

Le  sens  conunnn  est  le  g^nie  de  lliamaait^ 

Common  sense  is  the  genius  of  humanity.  Gottke. 

19  Le  senfiment  de  la  liberty  est  pins  vlf,  alns  fl 
y  entre  de  malignity — The  passion  for  liberty 
IS  tlie  keener  the  greater  the  malignity  asso- 
ciated with  it.  Fr, 
Le  sflence  dii  peuple  est  la  le^  on  des  rois— The 
silence  of  the  people  is  a  lesson  to  kings.  M,  de 
Beauvais. 

Le  silence  est  Fesprit  des  sots»  /  Et  Tmie  des 
▼ertns  du  sage — ^ailence  is  the  wit  of  fools,  and 
one  of  the  virtues  of  the  wise  man.    Bonnard. 

Le  silence  est  la  vertn  de  ceux  qui  ne  sont  pas 
sages — Silence  is  the  virtue  of  those  who  want 
it.    Bouhourt, 

Le  silence  est  le  ]>arti  le  plus  sflr  poor  celtd 
qui  se  d^e  de  soi-mteie — Silence  is  the  safest 
course  for  the  man  who  is  diffident  of  himself. 
La  Roche. 
1ft  Le  soleil  ni  la  mort  ne  se  pemrent  regarder 
fizeanent — Neither  the  stm  nor  death  can  be 
looked  at  fixedly.    La  Roche. 

Le  sort  fait  les  parents,  le  choix  fait  les  amis 
— It  is  to  chance  we  owe  our  relatives,  to  choice 
our  friends.    DeliUe, 

Le  style  est  rhonune  mtme—The  style  is  the 
man  himselfl    Buffon. 

Le  snperflu,  chose  trto-n^essalre— The  snper< 
fluous,  a  thing  highly  necessary,     yoitaire. 

Le  temps  est  un  grand  maltre,  il  rigle  bien  les 
choses — ^Time  is  a  great  master;  It  regulates 
things  well.     ComeiUe. 

10  Le  temps  gn^rit  les  doulenrs  et  les  qnercUes, 
parceqn  on  change,  on  n'est  plus  le  mteie  per- 
Sonne — ^Time  heaus  our  griefs  and  wranglings, 
because  we  change,  and  are  no  longer  the 
same.    Pascal, 

Le  temps  n'tfpargne  pas  ce  qu'on  fait  sans  Ini 
— ^Time  preserves  nothing  that  has  been  done 
without  ner,  /./.,  that  has  taken  no  time  to  do. 
Favolle, 

Le  tont  ensemble — ^The  whole  together.    Fr. 

Le  trarail  dn  corps  d^livre  des  peines  de 
Tesprit;  et  c'est  ce  qni  rend  les  panvres 
henrenac — Bodily  labour  alleviates  the  pains  of 
the  mind,  and  hence  arises  the  happiness  of  the 
poor.    JLa  Roche. 

Le  travail  ^loigne  de  nous  trois  grand  manz, 
I'ennni,  le  vice,  et  le  besoin—Laboor  rdieves  us 
fsom  three  groat  evils,  ennui,  vice,  and  want.  Fr, 


Le  trdpas  i^ent  toot  gn^rir ;  /  Mais  ne  bed*  S5 
geons  d'oii  nons  sommes :  /  Plutdt  sotiArir 
que  mourir,  /  C'est  la  devise  des  hommes— 
Death  comes  to  cure  everything,  but  let  us  not 
stir  from  where  we  are.  "£ndure  sooner  than 
die,"  is  the  proper  device  for  man.  La  Fon^ 
ttufte. 

Le  trident  de  Neptune  est  le  sceptre  du  monde 
— The  trident  of  Neptune  is  the  sceptre  of  the 
world.     Lefnierre. 

Le  vesdche  galleggiano  sopre  aoua,  mentre  le 
cose  di  peso  vanno  al  fondo— Bladders  swim 
on  the  surface  of  the  water,  while  things  of 
weight  sink  to  the  bottom.     It.  Pr, 

Le  vivre  et  le  convert,  que  fant-il  davantage  ? 
— Life  and  good  fare,  what  more  do  we  need? 
La  Fontaine^  ''The  Rat  in  Retreat." 

Le  vral  mMte  ne  depend  point  dn  temps  nl  de 
la  mode — True  ment  depends  on  neither  time 
nor  mode.    Fr,  Pr. 

Le  vrai  moyen  d'etre  tromp^^  c'est  de  se  croire  80 
plus  fin  que  les  antres— The  most  sure  way  to 
be  imposed  on  is  to  think  one's  self  cleverer  than 
other  people.     La  Roche, 

Le  vrai  n'est  pas  toujours  vraisemblaUe— The 
true  is  not  always  verisimilar.    Fr.  Pr. 

Le  vrai  pent  qaelqnefois  n'^trs  pas  vraisemble 
— What  is  true  may  sometimes  seem  unlike 
truth.    Boileam, 

Lead,  kindly  light,  amid  th*  endrding  gloomy  / 
Lead  thou  me  on.    Newman, 

Lead  thine  own  captivity  captive,  and  be 
Csesar  within  thyself.    Sir  Thomas  Broume. 

Leal  heart  leed  never.    Sc.  Pr.  S5 

Lean  liberty  is  better  than  fat  slavery.    Pr. 

Lean  not  upon  a  broken  reed,  which  will  not 
only  let  tnee  fall,  but  pierce  thy  arm  too. 
Thomas  H  Kempis. 

Lean,  rent,  and  begg^ed  by  the  strumpet 
wind  1    Mer.  ofVen.^  ii.  6. 

Learn  a  craft  while  you  are  yocmg,  that  you 
may  not  have  to  live  by  crvt  when  you  are 
old.    Pr, 

Learn  never  to  repine  at  3ronr  own  mlsfor-40 
tunes,  or  to  envy  the  happiness  of  another. 
Addison. 

Learn  of  the  little  nautilus  to  saU,  /  Spread 
the  thin  oar  and  catch  the  driving  gale. 
Pope, 

Learn  tadtumity;  let  that  be  your  motto. 
Bums, 

Learn  that  nonsense  Is  none  the  less  nonsense 
because  it  is  in  rhjrme ;  and  that  rhyme  with- 
out a  purpose  or  a  thought  that  has  not  been 
better  expressed  before  is  a  public  nuisance, 
only  to  be  tolerated  because  it  is  good  for 
trade.    C.  Fitzhugh. 

Learn  the  value  of  a  man's  words  and  expres- 
sions, and  yon  know  him.  Each  man  has  a 
measure  of  his  own  for  evervthing ;  this  he 
offers  you  inadvertently  In  nis  words.  He 
who  has  a  superlative  for  everything  wants 
a  measure  for  the  great  or  small.    Lanater. 

Learn  to  be  good  readers,  which  is  perhaps  a  45 
more  dillleult  tUng  than  3rou  imagine.  Learn 
to  be  discriminative  in  your  readmg ;  to  read 
faithfully,  and  with  your  best  attentioik  all 
kinds  of  things  which  you  have  a  real  in- 
terest in  — a  real,  not  an  imaginary— and 
which  you  find  to  be  really  fit  for  wlwt  yon 
are  engaged  in.    CarlyU  to  ttudentu 
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Learn  to  be  pleased  with  eTerything: ;  with 
wealth  so  far  as  it  makes  as  of  benefit  to 
others ;  with  poverty:  for  not  having:  much 
to  care  for;  and  with  obscurity,  for  beinir 
nnenvied.    Plutarch, 

Learn  to  creep  before  you  leap.    Pr. 

Learn  to  hold  thy  tongue.  Five  words  cost 
Zecharias  forty  weeks'  silence.    Fuller^ 

Learn  to  labonr  and  to  wait.    LongftUew, 
6  Learn  to  say  before  you  sing.    Pr. 

Learn  to  say  No  I  and  it  will  be  of  more  use  to 
you  than  to  be  able  to  read  Latin.    .S/wr- 

Learn  wisdom  from  the  follies  of  others.    Pr. 
Learn  you  a  bad  habit,  an'  ye'll  ca'd  a  custom. 

Sc.  Pr. 
Learn  jomag,  learn  fair ;  /  Learn  auld,  learn 

mair.    Sc.  Pr. 

10  Learned  fools  are  the  greatest  of  all  fools. 

Gtr.  Pr. 
Learned  Theban.    Lear,  iii.  4. 
Learned  without  sense  and  venerably  duU. 

CkurcMf//. 

Learning  by  study  must  be  won,  /  Twas  ne'er 

entail'd  from  son  to  son.    Cay. 
Learning  hath  gained  most  by  those  books  by 

which  printers  have  lost.    FttlUr. 
1ft  Learning  hath  its  infancy,  when  it  is  almost 

childisn ;  then  its  youth,  when  luxurious  and 

juvenile ;  then  its  strength  of  vears,  when 

solid ;  and  lastly  its  old  age,  when  dry  and 

eadiaust.    Bacon, 
Learning  is  a  companion  on  a  journey  to  a 

•tranire  country.    Hitopadeia. 
Learning  is  a  dangerous  weapon,  and  apt  to 

wouna  its  master  if  it  is  wielded  by  a  feeble 

hand,  and  by  one  not  well  acquainted  with 

its  use.    Montaigne. 
Learning  is  a  livelihood.    Hiiopadesa. 

Learning  is  a  sceptre  to  some,  a  bauble  to 
others.    Pr. 

M  Learning  is  a  superior  sight.    Hitepadtsa, 

Learning  is  an  addition  beyond  /  Nobility  of 
birth ;  nonour  of  blood,  /  without  the  orna- 
ment of  knowledge,  is  /  A  glorious  ignor- 
ance.   Shirley. 

Learning  is  better  than  hidden  treasure.  Hit(h 
Padtsa. 

Learning  is  better  worth  than  house  or  land. 
CrabU. 

Leamhig  is  but  an  adjunct  to  ourself ;  /  And, 
where  we  are,  our  learning  likewise  is. 
Love's  L.  Lostf  iv.  3. 

Sft  Learning  is  not  to  be  tacked  to  the  mind,  but 
we  must  fuse  and  blend  them  together,  not 
merely  giving  the  mind  a  slight  tincture,  but 
a  thorough  and  perfect  dye.    Montaigne. 

Leamuig  is  pleasurable,  but  doing  is  the 
height  of  enjoyment.    Novalis. 

Learning  is  strength  .inexhaustible.  Hito- 
padeia, 

Learning  is  the  dictionary,  but  sense  the 
grammar,  of  science.    Sterne. 

LeaminflT  is  the  source  of  renown,  and  the  foun- 
tain of  victory  in  the  senate.    Hiiopadesa. 

90  Learning  itself,  received  into  a  mmd  /  By 
nature  weak  or  viciously  inclined,  /  Serves 
but  to  lead  philosophers  astray,  /  Where 
children  would  with  ease  discern  the  way. 
Co^vper^ 


Learning,  like  money,  may  be  of  so  base  a 

coin  as  to  be  utterly  devoid  of  use ;  or,  if 

sterling,  may  require  good  management  to 

make  it  serve  the  purpose  of  sense   and 

happiness.    Shenstoue. 
Learning,  like  the  lunar  beam,  affcurds  light, 

not  heat.     Young. 
Learning  makes  a  man  a  fit  companloa  for 

himself.    Pr. 
Learning  makes  a  man  wise,  but  a  fool  is  made 

all  the  more  a  fool  by  it.    Pr. 
Learning  needs  rest ;   sovereignty  gives  it.  SS 

Sovereignty  needs  counsel ;  learning  affords 

it.    Ben  Jonson. 
Learning  once  made  popular  is  no  lon^ef 

learning.    Johnson. 
Learning  passes  for  wisdom  among  them  who 

want  both.    Sir  IV.  Temple. 
Learning  puffeth  men  up;  words  are    but 

wind,  and  learning  is  nothinir  but  words; 

ergo,  leamhig  is  nothing  but  wind.    Swift. 
Learning  to   a  man  is  a  name  superior  to 

beauty.    Hitopadesa. 
Learning  to  the  inexperienced  is  a  poison.  40 

Hitopadesa, 
Learning  without  thought  is  labonr  lost.    Pr. 
Least  said  is  soonest  mended.    Pr. 
Leave  a  jest  when  it  pleases  yon  best.    Pr. 
Leave  a  man  to  his  passions,  and  you  leave  a 

wild  beast  of  a  savage  and  capriaous  natnreu 

Burke. 
Leave  a  welcome  behind  you.    Pr.  4f 

Leave  all  piggies'  ears   alone  rather  tfaaa 

seise  upon  the  wrong  one.    Spur^eon. 
Leave  all  things  to  a  Father's  will  /  And 

taste,  before  him  lying  still,  /  Even  in  afflic- 
tion, peace.    Ansttce. 
Leave  all  to  God,  /  Forsaken  one,  and  stay 

thy  tears !     lyinJ^vorih. 

Leave  Ben  Lomond  where  it  stands.  Sc, 
Pr. 

Leave  her  to  heaven,  /  And  to  those  thorns  58 
that  in  her  bosom  lodge,  /  To  prick  and 
sting  her.    Ham.^  L  5. 

Leave  it  if  you  cannot  mend  it    Pr. 

Leave  not  the  meat  to  gnaw  the  bones,  / 
Nor  break  your  teeth  on  worthless  stones. 
Pr. 

Leave  off  no  clothes  /  Till  you  see  a  Joae 
rose.    Pr. 

"  Leave  off  your  fooling  and  come  down,  sir." 

Oliver  Cronnvell. 

Leave  the  court  ere  the  court  leave  yon.  S5 

Sc.  Pr. 

Leave  the  great  ones  of  the  world  to  managpe 
their  own  concerns,  and  keep  your  eyes  and 
observations  at  home.     Thomas  d  Kempis. 

Leave  this  keen  encounter  of  our  wits,  /  And 
fall  somewhat  into  a  slower  method.  Rick. 
Ill.f  L  2. 

Leave  to-morrow  till  to-morrow.    Pr, 

Leave  to  the  diamond  its  ages  to  grow^  nciir 
expect  to  accelerate  the  births  ox  the 
eternal    Emerson, 

Leave  well  alone.    Pr.  60 

Leave  you  your  power  to  draw,  /  And  I  shall 
have  no  power  to  follow  you.  Mid.  N^ghfs 
Dream,  ii.  9. 

Leaves  enough,  but  few  grapes.    Pr. 
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Leaves  have  their  tune  to  fall,  /  And  flowers 
to  wither  at  the  north  wind's  breath,  /  And 
stars  to  set ;  bnt  all,  /  Thou  hast  all  seasons 
for  thine  own,  O  death  I    Mrs,  Hemans. 

Leaving:  for  gfleaner  makes  fanner  no  leaner. 
Pr. 

Lebe,  wie  dn,  wenn  dn  stirbst,  /  Wunschen 
wirst,  srelebt  xu  haben— Live,  as  you  will  wish 
to  have  lived  when  you  come  to  die.     GelUrt. 

Leben  athme  die  bildende  Kunst,  /  Geist  f ordr' 
ich  vom  Dichter — Let  i>aintine  and  sculpture 
breathe  life ;  it  is  spirit  itself  I  require  of  the 
poet,    Schiller. 

f  Leben  heisst  tranmen;  weise  sein  heisst 
angenehm  traumen— To  live  is  to  dream,  to 
be  wise  is  to  dream  agreeably.    Schiller. 

Leberide  cssdor— Blinder  than  a  serpent's  slough. 
Pr. 

Led  by  illusions  romantic  and  subtle  decep- 
tions of  fancy,  /  Pleasure  di^^uised  as  duty, 
and  love  in  the  semblance  of  firiendship. 
Longfellow. 

Leese  me  o*  dxink ;  it  gies  us  mair  /  Than 
either  school  or  coUesre ;  /  It  kindles  wit,  it 
wankens  lair  (learning),  /  It  panips  (stufis)  us 
fu'  o*  knowledsfe.    Bums. 

Leg:ant  prins  et  postea  despeciant— Let  them 
read  first,  and  despise  afterMrards.  Lope  de 
Veg^ 

lOLe^atus  a  latere— An  extraordinary  Papal  am- 
bassador. 

XjtKt  totnm  si  vis  scire  totnm— Read  the  whole 
ifyou  wish  to  know  the  whole. 

Legem  brevem  esse  oportet  quo  fadlius  ab 
impel itis  teneatur — A  law  ought  to  be  short, 
that  it  may  be  the  more  easily  understood  by 
tlie  unlearned.    Sen. 

Leges  ad  dvinm  salntem,  civitatumque  iacolu- 
wttatem  conditm  simt— Laws  were  framed  for 
the  welfare  of  citizens  and  the  security  of  states. 
Cic. 

Leges  bonse  mails  ez  moribus  procreantur— 
Good  laws  are  begotten  of  bad  morals.    Pr. 

1(  Leges  mori  serviunt — Laws  are  subordinate  to 
custom.     Plant, 

Leges  posteriores  priores  contrarias  abrogant 
•-^Later  statutes  repeat  prior  contrary  ones.     L. 

Leges  sunt  inventm  qua  cum  omnibus  semper 
tma  atque  eadem  voce  loquerentur— Laws  are 
so  devised  that  they  mav  always  speak  with  one 
and  the  same  voice  to  alL    Cic. 

Legimns  ne  legantur— We  read  that  others  may 
not  read.    Lactariiius. 

Legis  constmctio  non  fadt  injuriam— The  con- 
struction of  the  law  does  injiury  to  no  man.    L. 

10  Legum  mlnistri  magistrati^,  legum  interpretes 
jttdices ;  legum  oenique  iddrco  omnes  servi 
somns,  ut  liberi  esse  posdmus— The  magis- 
trates are  the  ministers  of  the  laws,  the  judges 
their  interpreters ;  we  are  all,  in  short,  servants 
of  the  laws,  that  we  may  be  free  men.    Cic. 

Leib  imd  Seele  schmachten  io  hundert  Banden, 
die  nnxerrelssbar  slnd,  aber  auch  in  hundert 
andem,  die  ein  einsiger  Entschlnss  zerreisst 
— Body  and  soul  languish  under  a  hundred  en- 
tanglements from  which  there  is  no  deliverance, 
but  also  in  hundreds  of  others  which  a  single 
resolution  can  snap  away.    Feuehiersleben. 

Leicht  so  sitti^n  ist,  und  imersattllch,  die 
Laebe — Love  is  at  once  easy  to  satisfy  and 
insatiable.    RUchert. 


Leicht«r  tragt,  was  er  tragt,  /  Wer  Gedold 
sur  Bnrde  legt — He  bears  what  he  bears  more 
lightly  who  adds  patience  to  the  burden.  Lo- 
gun. 

Leisure  and  solitude  are  the  best  effect  of 
riches,  because  mother  of  thought  Both 
are  avoided  bv  most  rich  men,  who  seek 
companjr  and  Susiness,  which  are  signs  of 
their  being  weary  of  themselves.  Sir  ff^. 
Temple. 

Leisure  for  men  of  business,  and  Imsiness  for  SS 
men  of  leisure,  wotdd  cure  many  complaints. 
Mrs.  Thrale. 

Leisure  is  seldom  enjoyed  with  perfect  satis- 
faction except  in  solitude.    Zimmertnann. 

Leisure  is  the  reward  of  labour.    Pr. 

Leisure  is  time  for  doing  something  useful ; 
this  leisure  the  diligent  man  will  obtain ;  the 
lazy  man  never.    Ben.  Franklin. 

Lend,  hoping  for  nothing  again.    Bible. 

Lend  only  what   you   can    afford   to   lose.  80 
Pr. 

Length  of  saying  makes  languor  of  hearing. 
J.  Ronx. 

Lenior  et  mellor  fis,  accedente  senecta— You 
become  milder  and  better  as  old  age  advances. 
Hor. 

Leniter  ex  merito  qoidqtdd  patiare  ferendum 
est,  /  Quae  venit  indigne  pcena  dolenda  venit 
— Whatever  j^ou  suffer  deservedly  should  be 
borne  with  resignation ;  the  penalty  that  comes 
upon  us  undeservedly  comes  as  a  matter  of  jusC 
complaint.     Ovid. 

Lenity  is  part  of  justice.    Joubert. 

Lenity  will  operate  with  greater  force,  in  some  91 
instances,  than  rigour.    It  is,  therefore,  my 
first  wish  to  have  my  whole  conduct  di»> 
tinguished  \fj  it    G.  IVashingion. 

Leonem  larva  terres — You  frighten  a  lion  with 
a  mask.    Pr, 

Leooina  societas— Partnership  with  a  lion. 

Leontmi  ora  a  magistris  impune  tractantnr— 
The  mouths  of  lions  are  with  impunity  handled 
by  their  keepers.    Sen. 

Leporis  vitam  vivit— He  lives  the  life  of  a  hare, 
i.e.i  always  full  of  fear.    Pr. 

Lem'  entbehren,  O  Freund,  /  Bent  Trots  dem  40 
Schmers  und  dem  Tode,  /  Und  kein  Gott  des 
Oljrmps  fiihlet  sich  freler,  als  du— Learn  to 
dispense  with  thinss,  O  friend,  bid  defiance  to 
pain  and  death,  and  no  god  on  Olsrmpus  breathes 
more  freely  than  thou.     BUrger. 

Leme  vom  Schlimmsten  Gutes,  und  Schlimmes 
nicht  vom  Besten— I^am  good  from  the  worst, 
and  not  bad  from  the  best.     Lavater. 

Les  affaires  ?  c'est  bien  simple :  c'est  I'argent 
des  autres — Business?  That's  easily  defined : 
it  is  other  people's  money.     Dumas  Jils. 

Les  affaires  font  les  hommes— Business  makes 
men.     /'>•. 

Les  amertnmes  sent  en  morale  ce  que  sont  les 
amers  en  mMicine — ^Afflictions  are  in  morals 
what  bitters  are  in  medicine.    Fr. 

Les  ames  priviltf^^es  rangent  1  I'^gal  des  46 
souverains — Privil^ed  souls  rank  on  a  level 
with  princes.    Frederick  the  Great 

Les  amis,  ces  parents  que  Ton  se  fait  soi^ 
mtoe— Friends,  those  relations  that  we  make 
ourselves. 

Les  amis  de  mes  amis  sont  mes  amis^My 
friends'  friends  are  my  friends.    Fr,  Pr, 
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Lm  ■aglato  s'annuttnt  tristwneiit— The  EnclUb 
ha v«  a  heavy-haaned  way  of  amusing  thamaerves. 
Sully, 

Les  beaux  esprits  se  reocontrent— Great  wiu 
draw  together.    Fr,  Pr. 

Lea  belles  ectiona  cech^ea  soat  les  plus  estiin- 
ables— The  acts  that  we  conceal  are  regarded 
with  the  highest  esteem.    Pascal. 

Les  biens  mal  acquis  a'en  rent  1  van-1'ean— 
Wealth  ill  acquired  soon  goes  (///.  goes  with  the 
ktreamX  Fr.  Pr, 
<  Les  blens  Tiennent,  les  Wens  s'en  Tont*  / 
Comme  la  fum^,  comme  toate  chose  — 
Wealth  comes  and  goes  like  sm<dce,  like  every- 
thing.    Bnt,  Pr. 

Les  bras  croisis-  Idle  {tit.  the  arms  fokledX   Fr. 

Les  cartes  sent  broulU^s — A  fierce  dissensioa 
has  arisen  (Jit.  the  cards  are  mixed). 

Les  choses  valeat  tonjours  mieuz  dans  leur 
sources-Things  are  always  best  at  their  source. 
Pascal. 

Les  cloches  appellent  k  I'^glise,  mais  n'y  en- 
treat pas— The  bells  call  to  church,  but  they 
do  not  enter.     Fr.  Pr. 

10  Les  consolatioiis  iadlscr^tes  ne  font  qu'aicrir 
les  violentes  afflictions  —  Consdation  indis- 
erectly  pressed  only  aggravates  the  poignancy 
of  the  amiction.     Rousseau. 

Les  dilicats  sont  malheureux,  /  Rien  ne  sanralt 
les  satisfaire — ^The  fastidious  are  unfortunate ; 
nothing  satisfies  them.    La  Feniaint. 

Les  enfants  sont  ce  qa'on  les  fait— Chiklren  are 
what  we  make  them.     hr.  Pr. 

Les  envieux  mourront,  mais  non  jamais  Tenyie 
— The  envious  will  die,  but  envy  never  will. 
Moliirs. 

Lee  esprits  mMlocres  condaament  d'ordinalre 
tout  ce  qui  passe  leiu*  port^e — Men  of  limitccl 
intelligenoe  generally  condemn  everything  that  is 
above  their  power  of  understanding.    LaRochi. 

16  Les  ejctr&mee  se  toucbent — Estrames  meeL 
Mtrtier. 
Les   fenuoes  out  tonjours  quelqne  arriere- 
pensee —  Women    have   always  some   mental 
reservation.     Destouches. 

Les  fenunes  ont  un  instinct  celeste  pour  le 
maiheur — Women  have  a  divine  instinctive  feel- 
ing for  misfortune.     Fr. 

Les  fenunes  peuvent  tout,  parceqn'elles  gou- 
▼ement  les  personnes  qui  gouvement  tout- 
Women  can  accomplish  everythir^,  because  they 
govern  tho:»e  who  govern  everything.    Fr.  Pr. 

Les  foaunes  sont  eztr^es :  elles  sont  meil- 
leiu^s  on  pires  que  les  honunes — ^Women  in* 
dulge  in  extremes  ;  they  are  always  either  better 
or  worse  than  men.  La  Bruy^re. 
MLes  gens  qui  ont  peu  d'affaires,  sont  de  tr^s 
grands  parleurs— People  who  have  little  to  do 
are  excessive  talkers.     Fr. 

Les  gens  sans  bruit  sont  dangereux— Still 
people  are  dangerous.     La  Fontain*. 

Les  girouettes  t^ut  sont  placees  le  plus  haut, 
toument  le  nuenx— Weathercocks  placed  on 
the  most  elevated  stations  turn  the  most  readily. 
Fr.  Pr. 

Les  grandes  imes  ne  sont  pas  celles  qui  ont 
moins  de  passions  et  plus  de  vertus  que  les 
Ames  cenuaanes,  aiaas  celles  seuleaient  qui 
oat  de  pins  grands  desseins — Great  souls  are 
not  those  who  have  fewer  passions  and  more 
virtues  than  common  souls,  but  those  only  who 
have  greater  designs.    La  &Q(ht^ 


Les  grands  et  les  petits  ont  mbncs  acddanta, 
et  mAmes  fiLcheriee  et     ' 


Tun  est  an  haat  de  la  xone  et  I'aatre  prts 
du  centre,  et  ainsi  mains  a^ttf  par  les  meines 
mouvements— Great  aod  Uttle  are  subject  to 
the  same  mischances,  worries,  and  passions,  but 
one  Ls  on  the  rim  of  the  wheel  and  the  other  near 
the  centre,  and  so  is  less  agitated  by  the  same 
movements.    Peucal. 

Les  grands  honunes  ne  se  boraent  jamais  dans  ti 
leurs  desseins — Great  men  never  limit  them- 
selves  to  a  circumscribed  sphere  of  action.    B^u* 
hfiurs. 

Les  grands  honunes  sont  non<«eaIeaient  popu- 
laires :  lis  donnent  la  popularity  a  toot  ce 
qu'ils  toucbent— Gteat  men  are  not  only  popu* 
lar  themselves ;  they  give  popularity  to  what- 
ever they  touch.    Foumier. 

Les  grands  ne  sont  grands  que  parceqne  none 
sommes  a  genonx ;  relerons-nons  1— The  great 
are  ^reat  only  because  we  are  on  our  knees.  Lee 
us  rise  up.    Quoted  by  Prudkomme. 

Les  grands  noma  abaissent,  an  lien  d'tiever 
ceux  qtil  ne  Us  savent  pas  sontenir— High 

titles  lower,  instead  of  raising,  those  who  know 
not  how  to  support  them.    La  Roche, 

Les  grands  seis^eurs  ont  des  plaisirs,  le  penpla 
a  de  la  joie — Hi^h  people  have  pleasures,  com- 
mon people  have  joy.    Monies^ieu, 

Les  hiunes  sont  si  longues  et  si  opinUttree*  80 
que  le  plus  grand  signe  de  mort  dans  im 
nomme  malade,  c'est la  r^ondllation — ^Tbe 
passion  of  hatred  is  so  long-lived  and  obitinate 
a  malady,  that  the  surest  prognostic  of  death  in 
a  sick  man  is  his  desire  lor  reconciliation.  La 
Brt^ire. 

Les  honwaet  axtrtmeawat  henraaa  et  les 
honunes  extr^menient  malhenrenx,  eoot 
^galement  porkds  4  la  dnreti  — Men  ex- 
tremelv  happy  and  men  extremely  tmbanpy 
are  alike  prone  to  beoome  hard-heaited.  AJom' 
tesquieu. 

Les  honunes  font  les  Wis,  les  fenunes  font  les 

mcBiurs— Men  make  the  laws,  women  the  man- 
ners.   Guibert. 

Les  honunes  fripons  en  detail  sont  en  gros  de 
tris  honnMes  gens — Men  who  are  knaves  seve- 
rally are  in  the  mass  highly  honourable  people. 
Montesquieu, 

Les  hommes  ne  sont  justes  on  envers  cans 
qu'ils  aiment— Men  are  just  only  to  those  they 
love.     Fr. 

Les  hommes  sont  cause  que  les  femmas  neSB 
s'aiment  point— It  is  on  account  of  the  men 
that  the  women  do  not  love  each  other.    La 
Bruyire. 

Les  honunes  sont  rares— Men  are  rare.  Fr„ 
Pr. 

Les  honnetirs  chan^ent  les  mopurs— Honours 
change  manners,    hr.  Pr. 

Les  honneurs  content  a  qui  veut  lee  possjSder 
— Honours  are  dearly  lx>ught  by  whoever  wishes 
to  possess  them.    Fr,  Pr, 

Les  jeunes  gens  disent  ce  qu'ils  font,  les 
vieiUards  ce  qu'ils  ont  ftut,  et  les  sots  ce 
qu'ils  ont  envie  de  fiure— Young  people  talk  of 
what  they  are  doing,  old  people  of  what  they 
have  done,  and  fooU  of  what  taey  have  a  aund 
to  do.    Fr, 

Les  Jonrs  se  suiveat  et  ne  se  raseamblent  paa  40 
—The  days  follow,  but  are  noc  like  each  other. 
Fr,  Pr, 
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Let  wagliliilwi.  les  roia  n'oat  aacnne  antoriU 
snr  lea  &mes;  et  ponrvn  qa'on  soit  fiddle 
aux  lob  de^la  aoa^te  daaa  ce  moode,  ce 
Best  ppiat  a  tax  de  9t  maler  de  ce  qu'on 
devieiulra  daas  rantre,  <m  ils  n'oat  anciuie 
inspection— Rulers  have  no  authority  over  men's 
souls  [  and  provided  we  are  faithful  to  the  laws 
of  society  in  this  world,  it  is  no  business  of  theirs 
to  ooocem  themselves  wjth  what  may  become  of 
ns  in  the  next,  over  which  they  have  no  super* 
vision.     Hffiusgait, 

Ijta  maladies  viennent  k  cberal,  retonment  k 
pied — Diseases  make  their  attack  on  horseback, 
out  retire  oo  foot.    Fr, 

Les  malheurenx  qui  ont  de  I'esprit  trouvent 
des  resonrces  en  enx-mtaies — Men  of  genius 
when  under  misfortune  find  resources  writhin 
themselves.     Bauhaurs, 

Les  maximes  des  honimes  d^cUent  leur  cour 
— ^Men  show  what  they  are  by  their  maxims. 
Vauvenargtus. 

S  Lies  mfrh^nta  sont  toujotirs  snrpris  de  trouver 
de  l*habilit^^  dans  les  bons— Wicked  men  are 
always  surprised  to  discover  ability  in  good  men. 
Vativtnarxues, 

Les  m^diocrit^  croient  ^galer  le  ff^nie  en  d^ 
passant  la  raison — Men  of  moderate  abilities 
think  to  rank  as  geniuses  by  outstripping  reason. 
L.atttartinf, 

Les  moeors  du  prince  contribaent  autant  a  la 
liberty  que  les  lois— The  manners  of  the  prince 
conduce  as  much  to  liberty  as  the  laws.     Mofi' 

Les  mfleurs  ae  cerrompent  de  jour  en  jour,  et 
on  ne  saurait  plus  distinguer  les  rrais  d'arec 
les  faux  amis  —  Our  manners  are  daily  de- 
generaucingi  and  we  can  no  longer  di»tAnguish 
true  friends  from  false,    /'r. 


moissons,  pour  miU'lr,  ont  besoin  de  ros^^  / 
Pour  vivre  et  pour  sentir,  rhomme  a  besom 
des  plenrs — Harvests  to  ripen  have  need  of  dew ; 
man,  to  live  and  to  ieel,  has  need  of  tears.  A. 
di  Atufset, 

10  Les  mortals  sont  ^aux ;  ce  n'est  |>oint  la  nais- 
sance,  /  C'est  la  seule  vertu  qui  fait  la  dif- 
ference—All men  are  equal ;  it  is  not  birth,  it  is 
virtue  alone  that  makes  the  difference,  yo/' 
tai*e. 

Les  mnraiUea  (or  mors)  ont  dea  oreilles— Walls 
have  ears.     Fr,  Pr. 

Les  passions  personeUes  se  lassent  et  s'usent; 
les  passions  publiques  jamais — Private  pas- 
sions tire  and  exhaust  themselves;  public  ones 
never.    Lamartiiu, 

Lpes  passions  sont  les  aeula  oratetu-s  qui 
persuadent  toiyours  — The  passions  are  the 
only  orators  which  always    convince  us.     La 

Les  passions  sont  les  vents  qui  enflent  les 
▼oiles  du  Taisseau;  elles  le  submergent 
qnelquefois,  mais  sans  elles  U  ne  pourrait 
TOguer — The  passions  are  the  winds  that  fill 
the  sails  of  the  ship ;  they  sometimes  sink  it, 
but  without  them  it  could  not  make  any  way. 
y^/iairt. 

1ft  Les  passions  sont  les  rents  qui  font  aller  notre 
▼aisseau,  et  la  raison  est  le  pilote  qui  le 
condoit;  le  vaisaean  n'Irait  point  aana  les 
▼ents,  et  se  perdrait  sans  le  pllole— The  pas- 
sions are  the  winds  which  penpal  our  vemel ;  our 
reason  is  the  pilot  that  steers  her ;  withmit  winds 
.  the  vessel  would  not  move »  without  pilot  slie 
would  ba  lost.    />• 


Les  petits  chagrins  rendeot  tendre ;  lea  graada, 
dnr  et  fivonche  —  Slight  troubles  render  us 
tender;  great  ones  make  us  hard  and  unfeel- 
ing.   AKdri  Qkimer, 

Lea  penplea  une  foia  accontomes  k  des  maitres 
ne  sont  plus  en  ^tat  de  s'en  passer— People 
once  accustomed  to  masters  are  no  longer  able  to 
dispense  with  them.     Rousseau, 

Les  plaisirs  sont  amera  ai  t6t  qu'on  en  abuae 

— Pleasures  become  bitter  as  soon  as  they  are 
abused.    Fr.  Pr, 

Les  plus  grands  crimes  ne  content  rlen  aux 
ambitieux,  quand  il  s'agit  d'une  couronne— 
The  greatest  crimes  cause  no  remorse  in  an  am- 
bitious man  when  a  crown  is  at  stake.    Fr» 

Les  plus  grands  honuaes  d'une  nation  sont  80 
cenx  qn'elle  met  a  mort— The  greatest  men 
of  a  nation  are  those  whom  it  puts  to  death. 
Rtnatu 

Les  plus  maUieureiuc  oaent  pleurer  le  molna— 

Those  who  are  most  wretched  dare  least  give 
vent  to  their  grief.    Fr, 

Lea  querelles  ne  dureraient  pas  longtempa,  si 
le  tort  n'etait  gue  d'un  cdt^Quarrels  would 
not  last  so  long  if  the  fault  lay  only  on  one  side. 
La  Roche, 

Les  races  aa  f^minisent— Races  are  becoming 
effeminate.    Fr. 

Les  r^publiques  finissent  par  le  Itixe ;  les  mon* 
archies  par  la  pauvrec^  —  Luxury  ruins  re- 
publics ;  poverty,  monarchies.    Montesquiei^ 

Les  rivl^es  soat  des  chemins  qui  marchent—  06 
Rivers  are  moving  roads.    Pascal. 

Lea  aopbtstea  oat  ^raal^  I'autel,  mais  ce  sont 
les  pr^tres  qui  Font  avlli— The  sophists  have 
shaken  the  altar,  but  it  is  the  priests  that  have 
disgraced  it.    Regnautt  de  Waren, 

Les  sots  depuis  Adam  sont  en  majorit^Ever 

since  Adam's  time  fools  have  been  in  the  majority. 
DeUcvigiu, 

Les  talents  sont  distribu^  par  la  nature,  sans 
^ard  aux  genealogies— Talents  go  by  nature, 
not  by  birth.    Frederick  the  Great. 

Les  utopies  ne  sont  soavent  que  des  virites 
prematuriees — Utopias  are  often  only  prema- 
ture truths.    Lamartine. 

Les  T^rites  sont  des  fruits  qtii  ne  doivent  dtre  10 
cueUlls  que  bien  miirs— Truths,  like  fruits,  ought 
not  to  be  gathered  until  they  are  quite  ripe,  t.r., 
till  the  time  is  ripe  for  them.    Fr.  Pr, 

Les  vers  sont  enfants  de  la  lyre ;  /  II  fatit  lea 
chanter,  non  les  lire — Verses  are  children  of 
the  lyre ;  they  must  be  sung,  not  read.    Fr. 

Les  vertus  se  perdent  dans  rint^rfit  conime 
les  fleuves  se  perdent  dans  la  met  —  Our 
virtues  lose  themselves  in  our  interests,  as  the 
rivers  lose  themselves  in  the  ocean.    La  Roche. 

Les  vielllards  aiment  k  donner  de  bons  pr^- 
ceptes,  pour  se  consoler  de  n'Otre  plus  en 
etat  de  donner  de  manvais  exemples— Old 
men  like  to  give  good  precepts,  to  maJce  amends 
for  being  no  longer  able  to  set  bad  examples.  La 
Roche. 

Les  vieilles  coutnmes  aont  lea  bonnes  coutumes 
—The  old  customs  are  the  good  customs.  Bret, 
Pr, 

Lea  vieux  foua  aont  plua  foua  que  lea  jeunea—  01 
Old  fools  are  more  ioolish  than  young  onsb    La 
Roche. 

Lea  villes  aont  le  yonft«  de  f  eaptee  hufflalne 
—Towns  are  the  stak  of  our  race.    Rotuteau, 
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Lise-iBAJest^— Higb-treason.    Fr, 

Leser,  wie  selkU'  Ich  dir?  /  LeMr,  wie  fefiUlst 

dtt  floir  ?--Rea<ierp  bow  please  I  thee?     Reader, 

how  pleasest  thou  me  ?    M, 
Less  in  risinfl^  into  lofty  abstractions  lies  the 

dilBcuIty,  than  in  seeing:  well  and  lovingly 

the  complexities  of  what  is  at  hand.    Car- 

lyle. 
Less  of  your  courtesy  and  more  of  yonr  purse. 

yv. 

%  Less  of  your  honey  and  more  of  yoor  honesty. 
Pr, 

Lessons  hard  to  learn  are  sweet  to  know. 
Pr. 

Lessons  of  wisdom  have  never  such  power 
over  us  as  when  they  are  wrougrht  into  the 
heart  througrh  the  groundwork  of  a  story 
wUch  engages  the  passions.    Steme. 

Lessons  of  wisdom  open  to  our  view  /  In  all 
life's  varied  scenes  of  ir^y  or  gloomy  hoe. 
De  Bosch, 

Let  a  good  pot  have  a  grood  lid.    Pr. 
10  Let  a  hoard  always  be  made,  but  not  too 
great  a  hoard.    Hiiopadesa, 

Let  a  horse  drink  when  he  will,  not  what  he 
will.    Pr, 

Let  a  man  be  a  man,  and  a  woman  a  woman. 
Pr, 

Let  a  man  be  but  bom  ten  years  sooner  or 
ten  jrears  later,  his  whole  aspect  and  per- 
formance shall  be  different.    (Uethe. 

Let  a  man  believe  in  God,  and  not  in  names, 
places,  and  persons.    Emerton, 

U  Let  a  man  do  his  work ;  the  fruit  of  it  is  the 
care  of  Another  than  he.    Cariyie. 

Let  a  man  overcome  anger  by  love,  let  him 
overcome  evil  by  gooa;  let  him  overcome 
the  greedy  by  liberality,  the  liar  by  truth. 
BudiiMa. 

Let  a  saint  be  ever  so  bumble»  be  will  have  his 
wax  taper.    Dan.  Pr. 


Let  a  woman  once  give  you  a  task,  and  you 
are  hers,  heart  and  soiu ;  all  your  care  and 
trouble  lend  new  charms  to  ner  for  whose 
sake  they  are  taken.    Jean  Paul. 

Let  ae  deil  dinir  (beat)  anither.    .SV.  Pr, 

M  Let  all  thingrs  be  done  decently  and  In  order. 
St.  Paul. 

Let  anger's  fire  be  slow  to  bum.    Pr, 

Let  another  do  what  thou  wouldst  do.    Pr, 

Let  another  man  praise  thee,  and  not  thine 
own  month ;  a  stranger,  and  not  thine  own 
lips.    BibU. 

Let  another's  shipwreck  be  yonr  beacon.    Pr. 

15  Let  any  man  compare  his  present  fortune 
with  the  past,  and  he  will  probably  find 
himself,  upon  the  whole,  neither  better  nor 
worse  tiian  formerly.    Goldsmith. 

Let  authors  write  for  glory  or  reward ;  /  Trath 
is  well  paid  when  she  is  sung  and  heard. 
Bp.  Corbet. 

Let  but  the  mirror  be  clear,  this  is  the  great 
pNoint ;  the  picture  must  and  will  be  genuine. 
Carly/e. 

Let  but  the  public  mind  once  become  thor- 
oughly corrupt,  and  all  attempts  to  secure 
property,  liberty,  or  life  1^  mere  force  of 
laws  written  on  parchment  will  be  as  vain 
as  putting  up  printed  notices  in  an  orchard 
to  keep  off  canker-worms.    Hor,  MaK$u 


Let  byganes  be  byganes,  /  Wlia*s  huffed  at 


ler,  /  Dinna  doot  the  auld  days  /And  the 
new  anes  thegither ;  /  Wi'  the  &nts  and  tlie 
failings  /  O'  past  years  be  dune,  /  Wi  a  grip 
o'  fresh  freea'shlp  /  A  New- Year  begin. 
M.  IV.  IVood, 

Let  charity  be  warm  if  the  weather  be  cold.  80 
Pr. 

Let  dogs  delight  to  bark  and  bite,  /  For  God 
hath  made  them  so.     //  'atts. 

Let  each  tailor  mend  his  own  coat.    Pr. 

Let  every  bird  sing  its  own  note.    Dan,  Pr. 

Let  every  eye  negotiate  for  itself  and  tnut 

no  agent.    Much  Ado^  ii.  i. 
Let  every  fox  take  care  of  his  own  brush.  8S 

Pr, 
Let  every  herring  hang  by  its   own   taiL 

Irish  Pr, 

Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own 
mind.    St.  Paul. 

Let  every  man  come  to  God  in  his  own  way. 

IVard  BeecAer. 

Let  every  man  do  what  he  was  made  ibr. 

Pr, 

Let  every  man  praise  the  bridge  he  goes  over.  40 
Pr. 

Let  every  minute  be  a  foil  life  to  thee,  /mis 
Paul, 

Let  every  one  inquire  of  himself  what  he 
loveth,  and  he  shall  resolve  himself  of 
whence  he  Is  a  dtisen.    S,  Augustine. 

Let  every  one  look  to  himself,  and  no  one  will 
be  tost.    Dui.  Pr, 

Let  every  tailor  keep  to  his  goose.    Pr. 

Let    evefy    thought    too.    soldier-like,     betf 
stripped,  /  And  roughly  looked  over.    /*,  J. 

Bauey, 

Let  ev'ry  man  enjoy  his  whim ;  /  What's  he  to 
me  or  I  to  him  ?    CkurthilL 

Let  fate  do  her  worst :  there  are  moments  of 
joy,  /  Bright  dreams  of  the  past,  which  she 
cannot  destroy ;  /  Which  come  in  the  nicfht- 
time  of  sorrow  and  care,  /  And  bring  back 
the  features  that  joy  used  to  wear.    Moorr, 

Let  fortime  emptr  her  whole  quiver  on  me,  / 
I  have  a  soul  that,  like  an  ample  shield,  / 
Can  take  in  all,  ano  verge  enough  for  more. 
Dryden, 

Let  fouk  bode  weel,  and  strive  to  do  thtir 
best :  /  Nae  mair's  required ;  let  Heaven 
mak'  out  the  rest.    Allan  Ramsay. 

Let  gleaners  glean,  though  crops  be  lean.  19 
Pr. 

Let  go  desire,  and  thou  shalt  lay  hold  on 
peace.     Thomas  A  Kempis. 

Let  go  (quarrel  and  contention,  nor  embroil 
thyself  m  trouble  and  differences  by  being 
ovtf-solidtous  in  thy  own  defence.  Thomuu 
d  Kempis. 

Let  go  thy  hold  when  a  great  wheel  runs 
down  a  nill,  lest  it  break  thy  neck  with 
following  it;  but  the  great  one  that  goes 
up  the  nUl,  let  him  draw  thee  after.  Lear^ 
ii.  4. 

Let  grace  our  selfishness  expel,  /  Our  earthli- 
ness  refine.    Gumey, 

Let  her  (woman)  make  herself  her  own,  /  To  5S 
give  or  keep,  to  live,  and  learn,  and  be,  / 
AU  that  not  narau  distinctive  womanhood, 

Tennyson, 
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Let  Hercules  himself  do  what  he  may,  /  The 
cat  will  mew,  and  doff  vnh.  have  ms  day. 
Nam.f  V.  X. 

Let  him  be  kept  from  paper,  pen,  and  ink ;  /  So 
maj  he  cease  to  write,  and  learn  to  think. 

Let  him  count  himself  happy  who  lives  remote 
from  the  gods  of  this  world.    Gotthe. 

Let  him  tak'  his  fling,  and  find  oot  his  ain 
wecht  (weight).    Sc,  Pr. 

5  Let  him  that  does  not  know  you  buy  you. 
Pr, 

Let  him  that  earns  eat.    Pr. 

Let  liim  that  stole  steal  no  more ;  but  rather 
let  him  labour,  working  with  his  hands  the 
thing  which  is  good,  that  he  may  have  to 
give  to  Um  that  neeaeth.    SL  Paul, 

Let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth  take  heed 
lest  he  falL    SU  Paul. 

Let  him  who  gives  say  notliing,  and  liim  who 
receives  speak.  Port.  Pr, 
10  Let  him  who  gropes  painfully  in  darkness  or 
imcertain  liglit,  ancf  prays  vehemently  that 
the  dawn  may  ripen  into  day,  lay  this  pre- 
cept well  to  heart :  "  Do  the  duty  which  lies 
nearest  thee,**  which  thou  knowest  to  be  a 
dutyl  Thy  second  duty  will  already  have 
become  clearer.    Carlyle* 

Let  him  who  has  hold  of  the  devil  keep  hold  of 
him ;  he  is  not  Hkehr  to  catch  him  a  second 
time  in  a  hunry.     Coeike. 

Let  him  who  is  reduced  to  beggary  first  try 

every  one  and  then  his  friend.    //.  Pr, 
Let  him  who  is  well  off  stay  where  he  is.    Pr. 
Let  him  who  knows  not  bow  to  pray  go  to  sea. 

Pr. 

IS  Let  him  who  sleeps  too  much  borrow  the  pil- 
low of  a  debtor.    S^,  Pr, 

Let  him  who  would  move  and  convince  others 
be  first  moved  and  convinced  himself.  Let  a 
man  but  speak  forth  with  genuine  earnest- 
ness the  thought,  the  emotion,  the  actual 
condition  of  his  own  heart,  and  other  men,  so 
strangely  are  we  all  knit  together  by  the  tie 
of  sympi^y,  must  and  will  give  heed  to  him. 
Cnriyie, 

Let  him  who  would  write  heroic  poems  make 
his  life  a  heroic  poem.    Milton,  \ 

Let  ilka  ane  soop  (sweep)  before  his  ain  door.  ' 
Sc,  Pr, 

Let  it  be  your  first  care  not  to  be  in  any  man's 
debt.    Johmon, 

iO  Let  it  not  be  grievous  to  thee  to  humble  and 
submit  thyself  to  the  capricious  hiunours 
of  men  wuh  whom  thou  conversest  in  this 
world,  but  rather  .  .  .  endure  patiently 
whatever  they  shall,  bjit  should  not,  do  to 
thee.     Thomas  d  /Cempi*. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  the  life  of  a  good 
Christian  must  necessarily  be  a  life  of 
melancholy  and  gloominess:  for  he  only 
resigns  some  pleasures,  to  enjoy  others  in- 
finitely greater.    PascaL 

Let  John  Bull  beware  of  John  Barleycorn. 
Pr, 

Let  justice  guide  your  feet    Hi^^rchut, 

Let  knowledge  grow  from  more  to  more,  /  But 
mcve  of  reverence  in  us  dwelt    Tennyson. 
its  Let  man  be  noble,  helpful;  and  good,  for  that 
glone  distinguishes  him  frodl  vttxj  other 
creature  welenow.    Goethe* 
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Let  May  be  oot  (out)  before  you  cast  a  doot 
(a  piece  of  clothing).    Sc.  Pr, 

Let  me  be  cruel,  not  unnatural ;  /  I  will  speak 
daggers  to  her,  but  use  none.  /  My  tongue 
and  soul  in  this  be  hypocrites.    Ham.^  iii.  3. 

Let  me  die  to  the  sounds  of  the  delicious 
music.    Last  words  of  Mirabeau. 

Let  me  have  men  about  me  that  are  fat;  /80 
Sleek-headed  men.  and  such   as   sleep  0 
nights;  /  Yond*  Cassius  has  a  lean  and 
hungry  look ;  /  He  thinks  too  much ;  such 
men  are  dangerous.    Jul.  Ctes.,  L  2. 

Let  me  have  no  lying ;  it  becomes  none  but 
tradesmen.     IVinters  Tale^  iv.  3. 

Let  me  keep  from  vice  myself,  and  pity  it  in 
others.    Goldsmith, 

Let  me  make  the  ballads  of  a  people,  and  I 
care  not  who  makes  the  laws.  Quoted  by 
Fletcher  o/Saltoun, 

Let  me  play  the  fool;  /  With  mirth  and 
laughter  let  old  wrinkles  come,  /  And  let 
my  liver  rather  heat  with  wine  /  Than  my 
heart  cool  with  mortifying  groans.  Mer.  of 
Ven.^  L  X. 

Let  me  say  amen  betimes,  lest  the  devil  cross  85 
my  prayers.    Mer,  ofVen,^  iii.  x. 

Let  me  still  take  away  the  harms  I  fear,  / 
Not  fear  still  to  be  taken.    Lear^  i.  4. 

Let  me  tell  the  adventurous  stranger,  /  In 
our  calmness  lies  our  danger ;  /  Like  a  river's 
silent  running,  /  Stillness  shows  our  depth 
and  cunning.    Durfey. 

Let  me  warn  you  veiy  eamestiy  against 
scruples.    Johmon, 

Let  men  know  that  they  are  men,  created  by 
God,  responsible  to  Grod,  who  work  in  any 
meanest  moment  of  time  what  will  last 
through  eternity.  CarNles  tiersion  of  John 
Knox^  gospel  to  the  Scotch^ 

Let  men  laugh  when  you  sacrifice  desire  to  40 
duty,  if  they  wiU.    You  have  time  and  eter- 
nity to  fiD'oice  in.     Theodore  Parker. 

Let  men  see,  let  them  know,  a  real  man,  who 
lives  as  he  was  meant  to  live.    M,  A  urelius. 

Let  never  day  nor  night  unhallow'd  pass,  / 
But  still  remember  what  the  Lord  hath 
done,    a  Hen,  y/.^  iL  x. 

Let  never  maiden  think,  however  fair,  /  She  is 
not  finer  in  new  clothes  than  old.     Tennyson, 

Let  no  complaisance,  no  genUeness  of  temper, 
no  weak  desire  of  pleasing  on  your  part,  no 
wheedling,  coaxing,  nor  flattery  on  other 
people's,  make  you  recede  one  iot  from  any 
point  that  reason  and  prudence  nave  bid  you 
pursue.    Chesterfield, 

Let  no  man  be  called  happy  before  his  deatlu  U 
Solon, 

Let  no  man  doubt  the  omnipotence  of  nature, 
doubt  the  majesty  of  man's  soul ;  let  no  lonely 
unfriended  son  of  genius  despair.  If  he  have 
the  will,  the  right  will,  then  the  power  also 
has  not  been  denied  him.    Carlyle. 

Let  no  man  measure  by  a  scale  of  perfection 
the  meagre  product  of  reality.    Schiller. 

Let  no  man  think  he  is  loved  by  any  man, 
when  he  loves  no  man.    Epictetus, 

Let  no  man  trust  the  first  false  step  of  guilt ; 
it  hangs  upon  a  precipice,  whose  steep  de- 
scent in  last  perdition  ends.     Young, 
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Let  no  man  Taloe  at  a  little  price  a  Turtneos 
woman's  counseL    Georgt  Chapman. 

Let  no  mean  spirit  of  rerenirc  tenpt  yon  to 
throw  off  your  loyalty  to  y;our  country,  and 
to  prefer  a  ricious  celebrity  to  obscurity 
crowned  with  piety  and  vulue.  Sydmey 
Smith. 

Let  no  one  sp  conceive  of  himself  as  if  be  were 
the  Messiah  the  world  was  praying  for. 
Gottkg, 

Let  no  one  think  that  he  can  conquer  the  first 
impressions  of  his  youth.    GMth*, 
6  Let  no  one  who  lovei  be  called  altogether  un- 
happy; eren  love  unretumed  has  its  rain- 
bow.    /.  M.  Barrit. 

Let  nobility  and  virtue  kee^  company,  lor  they 
are  nearest  of  kin.     //  'iiiinm  Pemt, 

Let  none  admire  /  That  riches  grow  in  bell ; 
that  soil  may  best  /  Deserve  the  precious 
bane.    Milton, 

Let  none  henceforth  seek  needless  cause 
t'  approve  /  The  faith  they  owe;  when 
earnestly  they  seek  /  Such  proof^  conclude 
they  then  begfin  to  faU.    Milton, 

Let  none  presume  /  To  .wear  an  undeserved 
dignity.    Mer,  o/Ven^y  ii.  9. 

M  Let  not  him  that  girdeth  on  his  harness  boast 
himself  as  he  that  putteth  it  off!    BihU, 

Let  not  man  tempt  the  gods,  or  ever  desire  to 
pry  into  what  they  graciously  conceal  under 
a  veil  of  darkness  or  terror.    SchilUr, 

Let  not  mercy  and  truth  forsake  thee.    Bible. 
Let  not  mirth  turn  to  mischief.    Pr, 
Let  not  my  bark  in  calm  abide,  /  But  win  her 
cheerless  way  against   the    chafing   tide. 

KebU. 

16  Let  not  one  enemy  be  few,  nor  a  thousand 
firiends  many,  in  thy  sight    H*K  Pr, 

Let  not  one  look  of  fortune  cast  you  down ;  / 
She  were  not  fortune  if  she  did  not  frown ;  / 
Such  as  do  braveliest  bear  her  scorns 
awhile  /  Are  those  on  whom  at  last  she 
most  will  smile.    Orrery. 

Let  not  plenty  make  you  dainty.    Pr. 

Let  not  poverty  part  good  company.    Pr. 

Let  not  the  emphasis  of  hospitality  Ue  In  bed 
and  board ;  but  let  truth  and  love  and  honour 
and  courtesy  flow  in  all  thy  deeds.   Emerson. 

W  Let  not  the  grass  grow  on  the  path  of  friend- 
ship.   American' Indian  Pr. 

Let  not  the  remembrance  of  thy  former  trials 
discourage  thee.     Tkornas  <l  A  em^is. 

Let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon  your  wrath,  t.r, 
let  it  Mt  with  the  sun,  or,  as  Riiskin  suggests,  let 
it  never  go  down  so  long  as  the  wrong  is  there. 
St.  Paul. 

Let  not  thine  heart  be  hasty  to  utter  anything 
before  God :  for  God  is  in  heaven,  and  thou 
upon  earth  ;  therefore  let  thy  words  be  few. 
Bible. 

Let  not  thy  left  hand  know  what  thy  right 
hand  doeth.    Jesiis. 

M  Let  not  your  money  become  your  master.    Pr. 

Let  not  your  mouth  swallow  you.    Pr, 

Let  not  your  sail  be  bigger  than  your  boat. 
Ben  Jorutm. 

Let  nothing  be  done  through  strife  or  vain- 
glory.   St,  Paul. 

Let  nothing  in  excess  be  done ;  with  this  let 
all  comply.     Anou, 


Let  observation,  with  exteasb«  view,  /  Sorvcv  M 
mankind,  from  China  to  Peru ;  /  Remark  each 
anxious  toil,  each  eager  strife,  /  And  watch 
the  busy  scenes  of  crowded  life.    Jokjuon. 

Let  our  finger  ache,  and  it  endues  /  Our  other 
healthfiil  members  ev'n  to  that  sense  /  Of 
pain.    Otkeiia^  iii.  4. 

Let  pleasure  be  ever  so  innocent,  the  excess  is 

always  criminaL    St.  Evremond, 
Let  present  rapture,  comfort,  ease.  /  As  heaven 

shall  bid  them,  come  and  go ;  /  The  secret 

this  of  rest  below.    Keble. 

Let  pride  go  afore,  shame  will  follow  after. 
Chapman^  Jonson^  and  M anion. 

Let  prideftd  priests  do  battle  about  creeds,  /  SS 
The  Chiu-ch  is  aiine  that  does  most  Christ- 
like  deeds.    Prof.  Blackie. 

Let  prudence  number  o'er  each  sturdy  son,  / 
Who  life  and  wisdom  at  one  race  oegun. 
Bums, 

Let  rumours  be,  when  did  not  rumours  fly? 

Tennyson, 

Let  sleeping  dogs  lie.    Sc,  Pr, 

\aX  still  the  woman  take  /  An  elder  thaa  her- 
self;  so  wears  she  to  him,  /  So  sways  she 
level  hi  her  husband's  heart;  /  For,  boy, 
however  we  do  praise  oorselvesi^/  Our  fancies 


are  more  giddy  and  uafirm,  /  More  loiunig, 
wavering,  sooner  lost  ana  worn  /  Than 
women's  are.     Twe^tk  Nighty  il  4. 

Let  such  teach  others  who  themselves  eaceL  /4l 
And  censure  free^  who  have  written  welt 
Pope, 

Let  that  which  is  lost  be  for  God.    Sp,  Pr. 

Let  the  angiy  person  always  have  the  quarrel 
to  himseff.     Kex).  John  Clark. 

Let  the  best  horse  leap  the  hedge  firsL    Pt, 

Let  the  cobbler  stick  to  his  last    Pr, 

Let  the  dawty  rose  awhUe  /  Her  bashftil  fra-  a 

grance  hide ;  /  Rend  not  her  silken  veil  too 

soon,  /  But  leave  her,  in  her  own  soft  noon,  / 

To  flourish  and  abide.    KeUe. 
Let  the  dead  btiry  their  dead,  /.«.,  Set  the 

spiritually  dead  bury  the  bodily  dead.    Jttm*. 

Let  the  devil  catch  you  by  a  hair,  and  you  are 
his  for  ever.    Lening. 

Let  the  devil  get  into  the  church,  and  he  will 
soon  be  on  the  altar.    Ger.  Pr, 

Let  the  foibles  of  the  great  rest  in  peace. 

Goltismitk. 

Let  the  galled  jade  wince,  our  withers  are  na*  M 

wrung.    Ham.  iii.  2. 

Let  the  n-eat  book  of  the  worid  be  your 
principal  study.    Ckest^e-d. 

Let  the  great  worid  spin  forever  down  the 
ringing  grooves  of  change.     Tenny^tm. 

Let  the  matter  be  good,  and  let  the  manner 
befit  it    Sturgeon. 

Let  the  night  come  before  we  praise  the  day.  Pr. 

Let  the  path  be  open  to  talent     Me^^oon.  U 
See  La  Carriht. 

Let  the  reader  have  seen  before  he  attempts 
to  oversee.    CarlyU. 

Let  the  road  be  rough  and  dreary,  /  And  its 
end  far  out  of  sight  /  Foot  It  bravely! 
strong  or  weary,  /  "Trust  in  God,  and  do 
the  right"    Dr,  Aonuan  Macl-od. 

Let  the  shoemaker  stick  to  his  last,  the peasast 
to  his  plough,  and  let  the  prince  understuui 
how  to  rule.    Goethe. 
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Let  the  thing  we  do  be  what  it  wOL  It  U  the 
principle  upon  which  we  do  it  tnat  must 
recommena  it.    Tkomms  d  K*mpi$, 

Let  the  tow  (rope)  gwag  wi'  the  backet.    Sc, 

Let  the  world  slide,  let  the  world  go ;  /  A  fi^ 
for  care,  and  a  &g  for  woe  I  /  If  I  can't  pay. 
why,  I  can  owe,  /  And  death  malEee  equal 
the  hiffh  and  low.    Heywood. 

Let  the  world  wag.    Pr. 

6  'Let  the  young  people  mind  What  the  old  people 
say.  /  And  where  there  is  danger  keep  out 
of  ue  way.    Pr, 

Let  them  call  it  mischief;  /  When  It  is  past 
and  prosper'd  it  will  be  virtue.    Ben  Jonson. 

Let  them  obey  that  know  not  how  to  rule. 
2  Hen.  yi.^  V.  I. 

Let  there  be  thistles,  there  are  grapes ;  /  If 
old  things,  there  are  new ;  /  Ten  thousand 
broken  lights  and  shapes,  /  Yet  glimpses  of 
the  true.     Tennyson. 

Let  thine  ejres  look  right  on.    BibU. 
10  Let  this  be  an  example  for  the  acquisition  of 
an  knowledge,  yirtue,  and  riches.     By  the 
fiUl  of  drops  of  water,  by  degrees,  a  pot  is 
filled.    Hit4>padesa. 

Let  those  have  night  that  love  the  night. 
Quartes. 

Let  those  who  believe  in  immortality  enjoy 
their  belief  in  silence,  and  give  themselves 
no  airs  about  it.    Goethe, 

Let  those  who  hope  for  brighter  shores  no 
more,  /  Not  mourn,  but  turning  inland, 
bravely  seek  /  What  hidden  wealth  re- 
deems the  shapeless  shore.  Eugeng  Lee 
Hamilt&H. 

Let  thy  alms  go  before,  and  keep  heaven's 
gate  /  Open  for  thee,  or  both  may  come  too 
late.    George  Herbert, 

IS  Let  thy  child's  first  lesson  be  obedience,  and 
the  second  will  be  what  thou  wilt.  Ben, 
FramkHn, 

Let  thy  fiair  wisdom,  not  thy  passion,  sway. 
Twelfth  Night,  iv.  t. 

i  Let  thy  great  deeds  fbrce  late  to  change  her 
niind :  /He  that  courts  fortune  boldly,  makes 
her  kmd,    Dryden, 

Let  thy  nUnd  still  be  bent,  still  plotting  where,  / 
And  when,  and  how  thv  business  may  be 
done,  /  Slackness  breeds  worms;  but  the 
sure  traveller,  /  Though  he  alights  some- 
times, still  goeth  on.    George  Herbert, 

Let  thy  mind's  sweetness  have  his  operation  / 
Upon  thy  body,  ck>thes,  and  habitation. 
George  Herbert. 

to  Let  thy  words  be  few.    Bible, 

Let  us  a  little  permit  Nature  to  take  her  own 
way ;  she  better  understands  her  own  affitirs 
than  we.    Montaigne. 

Let  us  approach  our  friend  with  an  audacious 
trust  in  the  truth  of  his  heart,  in  the  breadth, 
impossible  to  be  overturned,  of  his  founda- 
tions.   Emerson. 

Let  us  be  back'd  with  God,  and  with  the  seas,  / 
Which  He  hath  given  for  fence  impregnable,  / 
And  with  these  helps  only  defend  ourselves ;  / 
In  them,  and  in  ourselves,  our  safSsty  lies. 
3  Hen,  Vl,^  iv.  1. 

Let  OS  be  conteat  hi  wofk  /  To  do  the  thing 
we  can,  and  not  presume  /  To  fret  because 
it's  little.     E.  B.  Brotming, 


Let  us  be  men  with  men,  and  always  ehUdren  S5 
before  God.   Jouberi. 

Let  us  be  poised,  and  wise,  and  our  own 
to-day.    Emerson, 

Let  us  be  silent,  for  so  are  the  gods.  Smerton, 
Let  us  beware  that  our  rest  become  not  the 
rest  of  stones,  which,  so  long  as  they  are 
torrent-tossed  and  thunder-stricken,  main- 
tain their  majesty;  but  when  the  stream 
is  silent  and  the  storm  passed,  suffer  the 
grass  to  cover  them  and  the  lichen  to  feed 
upon  them,  and  are  ploughed  down  into 
dost.    Ruskin, 

Let  US  do  the  work  of  men  iriiile  we  bear  the 
form  of  them.    Ruskin. 

Let  ns  endeavour  to  see  things  as  they  are,  80 
and  then  inquire  whether  we  ought  to  com- 
plain.   Johnson. 

Let  us  enjoy  the  cloven  flame  whilst  it  glows 
on  our  wuls.    Emerson. 

Let  us  fear  the  worst,  but  work  with  faith ; 
the  best  will  always  take  care  of  itself. 
Victor  Hugo. 

Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might,  and 
in  that  faith  let  us  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we 
understand  it    Lincoln. 

Let  us  have  the  crisis ;  vre  shall  either  have 
death  or  the  cure.    Carlyle. 

Let  us  know  what  to  love,  and  we  shall  know  SI 
also  what  to  reject ;  what  to  affirm,  and  we 
shall  know  also  what  to  deny ;  but  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  begin  with  denial  and  fatal  to  end 
with  it.    Carlyle. 

Let  us  learn  upon  earth  those  things  that  can 
call  us  to  heaven.    St.  Jerome. 

Let  us  leave  the  question  of  origins  to  those 
who  busy  themselves  with  insoluble  pro- 
blems, and  have  nothing  better  to  do. 
Goethe. 

Let  us  make  haste  to  live,  since  every  day  to 
a  wise  man  is  a  new  life.    Sen. 

Let  us  march  intrepidly  wherever  we  are  led 
by  the  course  of  human  accidents.  Where- 
ever  they  lead  us,  on  what  coasts  soever  we 
are  thrown  by  them,  we  shall  not  find  our- 
selves absolutely  strangers.    Bolingbroke. 

Let  us  not  burden  our  remembrances  with  /iO 
A  heaviness  that's  gone.     The  Tempest^  v.  i. 

Let  us  not  make  imaginary  evils  when  we 
have  so  many  real  ones  to  encounter.  Gold- 
smith, 

Let  us  not  strive  to  rise  too  high,  that  we  may 
not  fall  too  low.    Schiller. 

Let  us  not  throw  away  any  of  our  days  upon 
useless  resentment,  or  contend  who  snail 
hold  out  longest  in  stubborn  malignity. 
Johnson. 

Let  us  tb'  important "  now  "  employ,  /  And  live 
as  those  who  never  die.    Bums. 

Let  us,  then,  be  up  and  doing,  /With  a  heart  15 
for  every  fate;  /  Still  achieving,  still  pur- 
suing,  /   I^earn   to  labour   and   to   wait. 
LongjfelUnv. 

Let  us.  then,  be  what  we  are,  and  speak  what 
we  think,  and  in  all  things  /  Keep  ours  lives 
lo^al  to  truth  and  the  sacred  professions  of 
friendship.    Longfelle^v, 

Let  us  trv  what  esteem  and  kindness  can 
effect.    Johnson, 

Let  vain  men  pursue  vanity;  leave  them  to 
their  own  methods.     Thomas  a  Kempie, 
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Let  WMJth  and  commerce]  laws  and  leaniingr 
die,  /  But  leare  ua  still  onr  old  nobility. 
Lord  J,  Manners, 

Let  wealth  shelter  and  cherish  unprotected 
merit,  and  the  gratitude  and  celebrity  of 
that  merit  will  richly  repay  it.    Bums. 

Let  whatever  you  are  and  whatever  you  do, 
grow  out  of  a  firm  root  of  truth  and  a  strong 
sou  of  reality.    Prvf.  Blackie, 

Let  Whig  and  Tory  stir  theh*  blood :  /  There 
must  be  stormy  weather;  /  But  tor  some 
true  result  of  good,  /  All  parties  work  to- 
gether.    Tent^um. 

6  Let  woman  learn  betimes  to  serve  according 
to  her  destination,  for  only  by  serving  will 
she  at  last  learn  to  rule,  and  attain  the  in- 
fluence that  belongs  to  her  in  the  household. 
Goetht. 

I«et  women  spin,  not  preach.    Pr^ 

Let  your  daily  wisdom  of  life  be  In  making  a 
good  use  of  the  opportunities  given  you. 
Frof,  Biackie. 

Let  your  enemies  be  disarmed  by  the  gentle- 
ness of  your  manner,  but  let  them  teel|  at 
the  same  time,  the  steadiness  of  your  just 
resentment    CktsitrfieLL 

Let  your  literary  compositions  be  kept  from 
the  public  eye  for  nine  years  at  least.    Hor„ 

10  Let  your  pen  fall,  begin  to  trifle  with  blotting- 
paper,  look  at  the  ceiling,  bite  your  nails, 
and  otherwise  dally  with  your  purpose,  and 
you  waste  your  time,  scatter  your  thoughts, 
and  repress  the  nervous  energy  necessary 
for  your  task.  G.  H.  Lnves. 
Let  your  purse  be  your  master.    Pr, 

Let  your  reason  with  your  choler  question.  .  .  . 
To  climb  steep  hills  /  Requires  slow  pace  at 
first.    HcH,  VIIL,  L  x. 

Let  your  rule  in  reference  to  your  social  senti- 
ments be  simply  this ;  pray  for  the  bad,  pity 
the  weak,  enjoy  the  good,  and  reverence 
both  the  great  and  the  small,  as  playing 
each  his  part  aptly  in  the  divine  Sjrmphony 
of  the  universe.    Frof,  Biackie, 

Let  your  speech  be  alway  with  grace,  seasoned 
with  salt,  that  ye  may  know  now  to  answer 
every  man.    SL  Paul, 

15  Let  jrour  trouble  tarry  till  its  own  day  comes. 

/v. 

Let's  live  with  that  small  pittance  which  we 
have;  /  Who  covets  more  is  evermore  a 
slave.    Herrick, 

Let's  not  unman  each  other— part  at  once ;  / 
All  farewells  should  be  sudden  when  for 
ever,  /  Else  thev  make  an  eternity  of 
moments,  /  And  cfog  the  last  sad  sands  of 
life  with  tears.    Byron. 

Let's  take  the  instant  by  the  forward  top ;  / 
For  we  are  old,  and  on  our  quick'st  decrees  / 
Th'  inaudible  and  noiseless  foot  of  time  / 
Steals  ere  we  can  effect  them.  Alte  Well^ 
V.  3. 

Let's  teach  ourselves  that  honourable  stop, 
not  to  out-sport  discretion.    Othello^  ii.  3. 

90  Letters  may  be  always  made  out  of  the  books 
of  the  morning  or  talk  of  the  evening. 
Johnson. 
Letters  of  mere  compliment,  congratulation, 
or  affected  condolence,  which  have  cost  the 
authors  most  labour  in  composing,  never  fail 
of  being  the  most  disagreeaDle  and  insipid  to 
the  readers.    Bteur. 


Letters  that  are  warmly  sealed  are  often 
coldly  opened.    Jean  PauL 

Letters  without  virtue  are  like  pearls  in  a 

dunghill.    Cervantes. 
Letting  down  buckets  hito  empty  wells,  and 

growing    old    with   drawing  nothing    npb 

Cowper. 

Lettres  de  cachet— Warrants  of  imprisonment  SS 
under  royal  seal,  liberally  issued  in  France  before 
the  Revolution. 

Leuk  twice  or  ye  lonp  ance,  ia.^  look  twice 
before  you  leap  once.    Sc.  Pr, 

Leve  cs  allenum  debitorem  fadt,  grave  inimi- 
cum — A  small  debt  makes  a  man  your  debtor,  a 
laige  one  your  enemy.    Sen, 

Leve  fit  quod  bene  fertur  onus— The  burden 
which  is  oheerfully  borne  becranes  UghL     Ovid, 

Leve  incommodum  tolerandum  est— A  slight 
inomvenience  must  be  endured.    M. 

Leve  (trust)  none  better  than  thysellL  HeuiittsU^ 
Poems, 

Level  roads  run  out  from  music  to  every  side. 
Goethe, 

Leves  homines  futuri  sunt  improvidi— Light- 
minded  men  are  improvident  of  the  future.     Tac, 

Levia  perpessi  sumus,  (  Si  flenda  patimnr — 
Our  sufferings  are  light,  if  they  are  merely  sudi 
as  we  fifaoula  weep  for. 

Leviores  sunt  ii^urise,  quae  repentino  allqno 
motu  acctdunt,  quam  ese  quae  meditate  prse- 
parata  inferuntur— The  injuries  which  befall 
us  unexpectedly  are  less  severe  than  those  which 
we  are  aeliberately  anticipating.    Cic 

Levis  est  dolor  qui  capere  consilium  potest — SS 
Grief  is  light  which  can  take  advice.    Sm^ 

Levis  sit  tibi  terra— May  the  earth  lie  light  on 
thee. 

Levity  is  a  prettiness  in  a  child,  a  disgraceful 
defect  in  men.  and  a  monstrous  folly  in  old 
age.    La  Roche, 

Levity  is  often  less  fo<^h,  and  gravity  less 
wise,  than  each  of  them  appears.    Colton, 

Levity  of  behaviour  is  the  bane  of  all  that 
is  good  and  virtuous.    Sen, 

Levins  fit  patientia  /  Quicquid  conigere  eat4§ 
nefas — whatever  cannot  be  amended  becomes 
easier  to  bear  if  we  exercise  patience.    Nor* 

Levins  solet  timere  qui  propius  timet — ^A  man*s 
fears  are  lighter  when  the  danger  is  near  at  hand. 
Sen, 

Lex  aliquando  sequltur  sequitatem  —  Law  is 

sometimes  according  to  equity.    L, 
Lex  citius  tolerare  vult  privatmn  dammnn 

quam  publicum  malum — The  law  will  sooner 

tolerate  a  private  loss  than  a  public  eviL    Coke, 
Lex  neminem  cogit  ad  imjpossibilia — ^The  law 

compels  no  one  to  do  what  is  impossible.    L. 

Lex  non  scriptar-The  common  law.  41k 

Lex  prospidt  non  respidt—The  law  is  prospec- 
tive, not  retrospective.    L, 

Lex  scripta— The  statute  kiw. 

Lex  talionis — The  law  of  retaliation. 

Lex  terrae — The  law  of  the  land. 

Lex  uniyersa  est  quae  jubet  nasci  et  mori —  60 
There  is  a  universal  law  which  commands  ihau 
we  shall  be  bom  and  shall  die.    Pub.  Syr. 

Liars  act  like  the  salt-miners ;  they  undermine 
the  truth,  but  leave  just  so  much  standing 
as  is  necessary  to  support  the  edifice.  J  earn 
PauL 
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LUtfV  are  alwajrs  ready  to  take  oath.    A/jStrt\ 

Liars  are  the  cause  of  aU  the  ahia  and  crimes 
in  the  world.    £/ktet«s. 

Liars  ought  to  have  good  memories.    Sidney . 
Libenter  homines  id,  qnod  voltmt^  credmit— 
Men  are  &in  to  believe  what  they  wisli.    Casar. 

C  Libera  chiesa  in  Ubero  stato— A  free  church  in 
a  free  state.     Cavour. 

Libera  Portnn«  mors  est :  caplt  omnia  teUns  / 
Quae  gennit— Death  is  not  subject  to  fortune ; 
the  earth  contains  everything  which  she  ever 
brought  forth.    Lnc, 

Libera  me  ab  homine  malo,  a  meipso— Deliver  me 

from  the  evil  man,  from  msrself.    SL  Augustiru, 

Libera  te  metn  mortis— Deliver  thyself  from  the 
fear  of  death.    Sen, 

Liberality  con^ts  less  in  giving  profasely 
than  in  giving  judiciously.    Ln  Bruyire. 

20  Liberality  is  not  giving  largely  but  wisely.  Pr, 
Libertas— Liberty.    M, 

Libertas  est  potestas  fadendi  Id  <iiiod  jure 
licet — Liberty  consists  in  the  power  of  doing 
what  the  law  permits.    L, 

Libertas  in  legibtts— Liberty  under  the  laws.   M, 

Libertas,  quae  sera,  tamen  respeait  inertem— 

Liberty,  which,  though  late,  regarded  me  in  my 

helpless  state.     Virg, 

If  Libertas  sub  rege  pio — Liberty  under  a  pious 
king.    M, 

Libertas  ultima  nmndi  /  Quo  steterit  ferienda 
loco— In  the  spot  wheine  liberty  has  made  her 
last  stand  she  was  fated  to  be  smitten.    Lncan, 

Libert^  tonte  entiire— Liberty  perfectly  entire. 

Mm 

Liberty^  and  not  theology,  is  the  enthusiasm 
of  tnie  nineteenth  century.  The  very  men 
who  wonld  once  have  been  conspicuous 
saints  are  now  conspicuous  revolutionists, 
for  while  their  heroism  and  disinterested- 
ness are  their  own.  the  direction  which  these 
qualities  take  is  determined  by  the  pressure 
of  the  age.    H.  ly,  Lecky, 

Liberty  comes  with  Christianity,  because 
Christianity  develops  and  strengthens  the 
mass  of  men.     Ward  Beecktr, 

10  Liberty  esdsto  in  proportion  to  wholesome 
resttaint.     Webster, 

Liberty  has  no  actual  rights  which  are  not 
grafted  upon  justice.    Mme.  Stuetchine. 

Liberty  has  no  crueller  enemy  than  license 
Fr.  Pr, 

Liberty  is  a  principle;  its  communibr  is  Its 
security ;  eaclnsiveness  is  its  doom.  Rotsuth, 

Liberty  hi  a  slow  CruiL  It  is  never  cheap ;  it  is 
made  difficult  because  freedom  is  the  accom- 
plishment and  p<Mrfectness  of  man.   Emerson. 

as  Liberty  is  an  old  fact;  it  has  had.  its  heroes 
and  tto  martyrs  in  almost  every  age.  Chapin, 

Liberty  is  God's  gift ;  liberties  are  the  devil's. 
<7*r.  Pr. 

Liberty  is  not  idleness ;  it  is  an  unconstrained 
use  of  time.  To  be  free  is  not  to  be  doing 
nothing ;  it  is  to  be  one's  own  master  as  to 
what  one  ought  to  do  or  not  to  da  La 
Bruyire, 

Liberty  is  of  more  value  than  any  gifts ;  and 
to  receive  gifts  is  to  lose  it  Be  assured 
that  men  most  commonly  seek  to  oblige  thee 
only  that  th^  may  engage  thee  to  serve 
them.    Saadi, 


Liberty  is  one  of  the  most  precions  gifts  that 
Heaven  has  bestowed  on  man,  and  captivity 
is  the  greatest  evil  that  can  befiaU  him. 
Ceruanies. 

Liberty  is  quite  as  much  a  moral  as  a  political  00 
growth,  the  result  of  free  individual  action, 
energy,  and  independence.    S,  Smiies. 

Liberty  is  the  right  of  doing  whatever  the 
laws  permit.    Moniesquieit. 

Liberty  is  to  the  collective  body  what  health 
is  to  every  individual  body.  Without  health 
no  pleasure  can  be  tasted  bv  man  j  without 
lib^ty  no  happiness  can  be  emoyed  by 
society.    Bolif^roke. 

Liberty  is  to  the  lowest  rank  of  every  nation 
little  more  than  the  choice  of  working  or 
starving.    Johnson. 

Liberty  may  be  endangered  by  the  abuse  of 
liberty  as  well  as  by  the  abuse  of  power. 
Madison, 

Liberty  must  be  a  mighty  thing,  for  by  it  05 
God  punishes  and  rewards  nauons.    Mme, 
Sweichiiu, 

Liberty  must  be  limited  in  order  to  be  pos- 
sessed.   Burke, 

Liberty  of  thinking  and  expressing  our 
thoughts  is  always  fatal  to  priestly  power, 
and  to  those  pious  frauds  on  which  it  is  com- 
monly founded.    Huuu, 

Liberty  raises  us  to  the  gods ;  holiness  pros- 
trates us  on  the  ground.    Amiel, 

Liberty^  when  it  begins  to  take  root,  is  a  plant 
of  rapid  growth.     Washington, 

Liberty  will  not  descend  to  a  people ;  a  people  40 
must  raise  themselves  to  liberty ;   it  is  a 
blessing  that  must  be  earned  before  it  can 
be  enjoyed.    Coiton. 

Liberty,  with  all  its  drawbacks,  is  everywhere 
vastly  more  attractive  to  a  noble  soul  than 
ffood  social  order  without  it,  than  society 
like  a  flock  of  sheep,  or  a  machine  working 
like  a  watch.  This  mechanism  makes  of 
man  only  a  product ;  liberty  makes  him  the 
dtisen  m  a  better  world.    Schiller. 

Liberum  arbitritim— Free  will. 

Libidinosa  et  intemperans  adolescentia  e£RaB- 
tum  corpus  tradit  senectati — A  sensual  and 
intemperate  youth  transmits  to  old  age  a  worn* 
out  body.    Cic 

Libido  effi-enata  eflfirenatam  appetentiam  efficit 
— Unbridled  gratification  produces  unbridled  de- 
sire.   Pr, 

LiUto  f  i  lidto— What  pleased  her  she  made  law.  M 
Dante, 

Libra  jnsta  justitiam  servat— A  just  balance  pre- 
serves justice. 

Libraries  are  as  the  shrines  where  all  the 
relics  of  saints  full  of  true  virtue,  and  that 
without  delusion  and  imposture,  are  pre- 
served and  reposed.    Bacon, 

Libraries  are  the  wardrobes  of  literature, 
whence  men,  properly  informed,  might  bring 
forth  sometmng  for  ornament,  much  for 
curiosity,  and  more  for  use.    J,  Dyer, 

License  they  mean  when  they  cry  liberty. 

MUton. 
Liceat  concedere  veris— We  are  free  to  yield  toM 

truth.    Hor, 
Licet  superbus  ambules  pecnnia,  /  Portnna 

non  mutat  geniu — ^Although  you  strut  insolent 

in  your  wealth,  your  fortune  does  not  change 

your  low  birth,    //i^r. 
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Licfat  and  O^ist,  jenet  im  PhyiBchen,  diea«« 
im  SittUchen  hemcheiid.  trnd  die  hOchsten 
denkhren  untheilbaren  Bnergieii—Light  and 
spirit,  the  one  sovereign  in  the  physical,  the  other 
in  the  moral,  are  the  highest  coDceivaole  indivi- 
sible potenoes  at  work  in  the  universe.    Gi>ttJu, 

Licnit*  lemparque  Ucebit  /  Parcera  penonis, 
dicere  de  ^ritiis — It  ever  has  been,  and  ever  will 
be,  lawful  to  spare  the  individual  but  to  censure 
the  vice. 

Lie  not  in  the  mire,  and  say,  **God  helpl" 

Pr, 
Lie  not,  neither  to  thytd^  nor  man,  nor  God. 

Let  mouth  and  heart  be  one;  beat  and 

speak  to^pether.  and  make  both  fut  in  action. 

It  is  for  cowards  to  lie.    Georg*  Herbert. 

5  Liebe  bleibt  die  goldne  Leiter  /  Darauf  das 
Hers  stun  Hlnimel  steig:t— Love  is  ever  the 

f  olden   ladder  whereby  the  heart   ascends  to 
eaven.    GtibeL 

Liebe  ist  die  altest-nenste  /  Eins'^e  Wdt- 
bearebenhelt— Love  is  the  oldest-newest  sole 
world-event.     ROckert, 

Liebe  kann  nicht  untergehen ;  /  Was  verwest, 
muss  auferstehen— Love  cannot  perish ;  what 
decays  must  come  to  life  again.    /.  G.  Jacobu 

Liebe  kann  viel.  Geld  kann  alles — Love  cannot 
do  much ;  money  everything.    Gtr,  Pr* 

Liebe  keimt  der  allein,  der  ohne  Hoffiinnfir 
Uebt — He  alone  knows  what  love  is  who  loves 
without  hope.    Schiller* 

10  Liebe  ohne  Geffenliebe  ist  wie  eine  Frage 
ohne  Antwort — Love  unreciprocated  is  like  a 
question  without  an  answer.    (7«r.  Pr» 

Liebe  schwiirmet  aof  alien  Wegen ;  /  Trene 
wohnt  fur  sich  allein ;  /  Liebe  kommt  each 
rasch  entffegen;  /  Aoii^^ncht  will  Trene 
sein — Love  ranges  about  m  all  thoroughfares; 
fidelity  dwells  by  herself  alone.  Love  comes  to 
meet  you  with  quick  footstep;  fidelity  will  be 
sought  out.    Goethe, 

Liebe  want  der  Welt  von  Gott  verliehen,  / 
Um  su  Gott  die  Seele  su  ersiehen— Love 
was  bestowed  oa  the  world  by  God,  in  order  to 
train  the  soul  for  God.    RiUkert, 

Lieber  Neid  denn  Mitleid— Better  envy  than 
pity,    Ger»  Pr, 

Lies  are  like  nitro-prlycerine— the  best  of 
radges  can't  tell  where  they  are  going  to 
Dorst  and  scatter  confusion.    Billing^. 

15  Lies  are  sufficient  to  breed  opinion,  and  opinion 
brings  on  substance.    Bacon, 

Lies  are  the  ghosts  of  truths,  the  masks  of 
faces.    /.  Sterling. 

Lies  hare  short  legs.    //.  ancl  Ger,  Pr. 

Lies  hunt  in  packs.    Pr, 

Lies  may  be  acted  as  well  as  spoken.    Pr. 
SOLies^  mere  show  and  sham,  and  hollow  super- 
ficiality of  all  kinds,  which  Is  at  the  best  a 
painted  lie,  avoid.    Prof.  Blackie  to  young  men. 

Lies  need  a  great  deal  of  killing.    Pr, 

Lies  that  are  half  true  are  the  worst  of  lies. 
Pr, 

Life  abounds  in  cares,  in  thorns,  and  woes ; 

many  tears  flow  visibly,   although  many 

more  are  tinseen,    Ant»m  Malnutku 
Life  admits  not  of  delays.    Johnson, 
Sft  Life  alone  can  rekindle  life.    AmieL 

Life,  as  we  call  it,  is  nothing  but  the  edge  of 

the  bouttdless  ocean  of  eidstence  where  it 

comes  upon  soundings.    Helmet* 


Life  at  the  greatest  and  beet  is  but  a  firoward 
child,  that  mtist  be  humoured  and  coajccd 
a  little  till  it  falls  asleqp,  and  then  aH  the 
care  is  over.    Goldsmith. 

Life  belongs  to  the  living,  and  he  who  lives 
must  be  prepared  for  vicissitudes.    Goethe. 

Life  cannot  subsist  in  society  but  by  reciprocal 
concessions.    Johnson. 

Life  every  man  holds  dear;  but  the  brave  SO 
man  /  Holds  honour  far  more  precious  dear 
than  life.     Troil.  and  Cress.  ^  v.  3. 

Life  everywhere  will  swallow  a  man,  unless  he 
rise  and  try  vigorooaly  to  swallow  it.    Ceiro 

lyle. 

Life  expresses.  A  statue  has  no  tongue,  and 
needs  none.    (?) 

Life,  full  life,  /  FuU-flowered,  lull-fruited, 
reared  from  homely  earth,  /  Rooted  in  duty, 
.  .  .  this  is  the  prlse  / 1  hold  most  dear,  more 
precious  than  the  fruit  /  Of  knowledge  or 
of  love.     Lewis  Morris, 

Life  has  been  compared  to  a  race,  but  the 
alltision  still  improves,  by  observing  that  the 
most  swift  are  ever  the  least  manageable, 
the  most  apt  to  stray  fh>m  the  course. 
Great  abilities  have  always  been  less  ser- 
viceable to  the  possessors  than  moderate 
ones.    Goldsmith, 

Life  has  no  memory.    Enurson.  W 

Life  has  no  pleasure  nobler  than  that  of  friend- 
ship.   JoMson, 

Life,  however  short,  is  made  shorter  by  waste 
of  time  ;  and  its  progress  towards  hanpiness, 
though  naturallv  slow,  is  made  still  slower 
by  unnecessary  labour.    Johnson, 

Life  I  leave,  as  I  would  leave  an  inn,  ratkirr 
than  a  home;  nature  having  given  it  us 
more  as  a  sort  of  hostelry  to  stop  at,  than 
as  an  abiding  dwelling-place.  Cetlo  in 
Cicero, 

Life  in  itself  is  neither  good  nor  evil,  but  the 
scene  of  good  or  evil,  as  you  make  it ;  and 
if  you  have  lived  one  day,  you  have  Kved  all 
days,     hfontaigne. 

Life  is  a  campaign,  not  a  battle,  and  has  40 
its  defeats  as  weU  as  its  victories.    Dmts^ 
Piatt, 

Life  is  a  casket,  not  precious  in  itsdf,  but 
valuable  in  proportion  to  what  fortune,  or 
industry,  or  virtue  has  placed  within  it. 

Lastdor, 

Life  b  a  comedy  to  him  who  thinks,  and  a 
tragedy  to  him  who  feels.  Horace  Wal- 
^te. 

Life  is  a  crucible,  into  which  we  are  thrown 
and  tried.  The  actual  weight  and  value 
of  a  man  are  expressed  in  the  spiritual 
substance  of  the  man;  all  else  is  dross. 
Chapin. 

Life  is  a  disease  of  the  spirit ;  a  working  in- 
cited Iqr  passion.    Rest  is  peculiar  to  the 

spirit.    Isiovalis. 

Life  is  a  disease  {Krankheif^  sleep  a  palliative,  tf 
death  the  radical  cure.    C.J.  JVeier. 

Life  is  a  dream  and  death  an  awakening. 
Beauntelle. 

Life  is  a  fairy  scene :  almost  all  that  deserves 
the  name  of  enjoyment  or  pleasure  is  only 
a  charminir  delusion ;  and  in  comes  repining 
age,  in  au  tl>e  gravity  of  hoarv  wisdooa, 
and  wretchedly  ^ases  away  the  bewitdiiag 
phantom.    Bums* 
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Life  to  a  fortress  which  neither  vaa  nor  I 
know  ftnything^  abont.  Why  tlurow  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  its  defence  ?  Its  own 
means  are  supenor  to  aU  the  apparatus  of 
your  laboratories.    Emerson. 

Life  is  a  fraprment,  a  moment  between  two 
eternities,  mflnenced  by  all  that  has  pre- 
ceded, and  to  influence  all  that  follows. 

Life  is  a  jest,  and  all  tliin&:s  show  it;  /  I 
thoug^ht  so  once,  but  now  I  know  it.    Gay. 

Life  b  a  kind  of  sleep ;  old  men  sleep  longrest, 
nor  begin  to  wake  until  they  are  to  die.    La 

f  Life  is  a  little  gleam  of  time  between  two 
eternities.    CarfyU. 
Life  is   a  long  lesson  in  humility.     J.  M. 
Barrie. 

Life  is  a  moment  between  two  eternities. 
ChanminfT. 

Life  is  a  plant  that  grows  out  of  death.  Ward 
Beecker. 

Life  is  a  progress  from  want  to  want,  not 
from  enjoyment  to  enjoyment.    Johnson. 
10  Life  is  a  quarantine  for  Paradise.    C.J.  Jf  V^r. 

Life  is  a  rich  strain  of  music  sup^gesting  a 
realm  too  fair  to  l>e.    G.  IV.  Curtis. 

Life  is  a  scale  of  degrees.  Between  rank  and 
rank  of  our  great  men  are  wide  intervals. 
Emerson, 

Life  u  a  search  after  power;  and  this  is  an 
element  with  which  the  world  is  so  satu- 
rated—there is  no  cliink  or  crevice  in  wliich 
it  is  not  lodged — tiiat  no  honest  seeking 
goes  unrewarded.    Emerson, 

Life  is  a  series  of  surprises,  and  would  not 
be  worth  taking  or  keeping  if  it  were  not. 
Emerson. 
IS  Life  is  a  short  day,  but  it  is  a  working  day. 
HaiuuUi  More. 

Life  is  a  shuttle.     The  Merry  Wives^  v.  x. 

Life  is  a  sincerity.  In  lucid  intervals  we  say, 
*'Let  there  l>e  an  entrance  opened  for  me 
into  realities;  I  have  worn  tne  fool's  cap 
too  long.'*    Emerson, 

Life  is  a  sleep,  love  is  a  dream,  and  you  have 
lived  if  you  nave  loved.    A .  de  Mussel. 

Life  is  a  stream  upon  wldch  drift  flowers  in 
spring  and  blocks  of  ice  in  winter.  Joseph 
ttoux. 

WLife  is  a  succession  of  lessons  which  must  be 
lived  to  be  understood.  All  is  riddle,  and 
the  key  to  a  riddle  is  another  riddle.  Emer- 
son. 

Life  is  a  voyage.    Victor  Hugo. 

Life  is  a  warfare.    Sen. 

Life  is  a  wrestle  with  the  devil,  and  only  the 

frivolous  think  to  throw  him  witliout  taking 

off  their  coata    /.  M,  Barrie. 

Life  is  act,  and  not  to  do  is  deatlk  Lewis 
Morris. 

jtf  Life  is  all  a  variorum ;  /  We  regard  not  how 
itgoes ;  /  Let  them  cant  about  decorum  / 
Who  have  characters  to  lose.  /  A  fig  for 
those  by  law  protected  i  /  Liberty's  a  glo- 
rious feast;  /  Courts  for  cowards  were 
erected,  /  Churches  bulH  to  please  the 
priest.    Bmmit  ^^  Jolly  Beggars.* 

Life  is  an  eiunest  business,  and  no  man  was 
ever  iftade  great  or  good  by  a  diet  of  broad 
grins.    Prif,  Blockit, 


Life  is  as  tedious  as  a  twice-told  tale,  /  Vexing 
the  dull  ear  of  a  drowsy  man.  King  John^ 
iii.  4. 

Life  is  as  the  current  spark  on  the  miner's 
wheel  of  flints ;  while  it  spinneth  there  is 
light :  stop  it,  all  is  darkness.     Tupper. 

Life  is  burdensome  to  us  chiefly  from  the 
abuse  of  it     Rousseau. 

Life  is  but  a  tissue  of  habits.    Amiei,  80 

Life  is  but  another  name  for  action :  and  he 

who  is  without  opportunity  exists,  but  does 

not  live.     G.  S.  HiUard. 

Life  is  but  thought ;  so  think  I  will  that  youtlr 
and  I  are  housemates  stilL    S.  T.  CoUridge. 

Life  is  freedom— life  in  the  direct  ratio  of  its 
amount.  .  .  .  The  smallest  candle  fills  a  mile 
with  its  rays,  and  the  pupillse  of  a  man  run 
out  to  every  star.     Emerson. 

Life  is  girt  all  round  with  a  zodiac  of  sciences, 
the  contributions  of  men  who  have  perished 
to  add  their  point  of  light  to  oiu-  sky.  .  .  . 
These  road-makers  on  every  hand  enrich 
us.  We  must  extend  the  area  of  life  and 
multiply  our  relations.  We  are  as  much 
gainers  by  finding  a  property  in  the  old  earth 
as  by  acquiring  a  new  planet.    Emerson. 

Life  is  given  us  not  to  enjoy,  but  to  overcome.  36 
Schopenhauer. 

Life  is  half  spent  before  we  know  what  life  is. 
Fr.  Pr. 

Life  is  immeasurably  heightened  by  the  solem- 
nity of  death.    Alex.  Smith. 

Life  is  kindled  only  by  life.    Jean  Paul. 

Life  is  like  wine^;  he  who  would  drink  it  pure 
must  not  drain  it  to  the  dregs.  Sir  W. 
Temple. 

Life  is  made  up.  not  of  great  sacrifices  or  13 
duties,  but  of  little  things,  in  which  smiles 
and  kuidness,  and  small  obligations  given 
liabitually,   are   what  win   the   heart  and 
secure  comfort.    Sir  H.  Davy. 

Life  is  made  up,  not  of  knowledge  only,  but  of 
love  also.  .  .  .  The  hues  of  sunset  make  life 
great;  so  the  affections  make  some  little 
web  of  cottage  and  fireside  populous,  im- 
portant.   Emerson. 

Life  is  movement.    Arist. 

Life  is  no  merrymaking.    Dr.  W.  Smith, 

Life  is  not  as  idle  ore,  /  But  iron  dug  from 
central  gloom.  /  And  heated  hot  with  burn- 
ing fears.  /  And  dipt  in  baths  of  hissing 
tears,  /  And  battered  with  the  shocks  of 
doom  /  To  shape  and  use.     Tennyson. 

Life  is  not  intellectual  or  critical,  but  sturdy.  46 
Its  chief  good  is  for  weU-mixed  people,  who 
can  enjoy  what  they  find  without  question. 
Emerson. 

Life  is  not  long,  and  too  much  of  it  must  not 
pass  in  idle  deliberation  how  it  shall  be 
spent.    Johnson, 

Life  is  not  long  enough  for  art,  not  long 
enough  for  friendship.    Enurson. 

Life  is  not  so  short  but  there  is  alwajrs  time 
enough  for  courtesy.    Emerson. 

Life  is  not  the  supreme  good ;  but  of  all  earthly 

ills  the  chief  is  guilt    Schiller. 
Life  is  not  victory,  but  battle.    R.  D.  Hitch- sn 

cock. 
Life  is  poor  when  its  old  faiths  are  gone,  / 

Poorest  when  man  can  trust  himself  alonot 

Dr,  yyalt4r  Smith. 
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Life  ij  probatioUi  and  this  earth  no  goal,  /Bat 
startingf-point  of  man.    Brwtminf. 

Life  is  rather  a  state  of  embryo,  a  prepara- 
tion for  life ;  a  man  is  not  completely  bom 
till  he  has  passed  throngh  death.    Franklin. 

Life  is  ravelled  almost  ere  we  wot,  /  And  with 
our  Tezing  /  To  disentangle  it,  we  make  the 
knot  /  But  more  perpleidng,  /  Embittering 
our  lot.    Dr.  WiUttr  Smith, 

Life  is  real,  life  b  earnest    Longfellow. 

f  Life  is  sacred;  but  there  is  something  more 
sacred  still :  woe  to  him  who  does  not  know 
that  withaL  CarfyU. 
Life  is  so  complicated  a  game,  that  the  devices 
of  skdll  are  liable  to  be  defeated  at  every 
tnm  by  air-blown  chances,  incalculable  as 
the  descent  of  thistle-down.    Ceorgi  Eliot. 

Life  is  so  healthfnl  that  it  even  finds  nourish- 
ment in  death.    Carlyle. 

Life  is  that  which  holds  matter  together. 
Porphyry, 

Life  is  the  art  of  being  well  deceived.  Ha*- 
Hit. 

10  Life  is  the  best  thing  we  can  possibly  make  of 
it    G,  W,  Curtis, 
Life  is  the  jailer,  death  the  angel  sent  to 
draw  the  nnwiuing  bolts  and  set  us  free. 

lurwtlL 

Life  is  the  jailer  of  the  soul  in  this  filthy  prison, 
and  its  only  deliverer  is  death,  what  we 
call  life  is  a  journey  to  death,  and  wliat  we 
call  death  is  a  passport  to  life.    Cotton, 

Life  b  the  transmigration  of  a  soul  /  Through 
various  bodies,  various  states  of  being ;  / 
New  manners,  passions,  new  pursuits  in 
each ;  /  In  nothing,  save  in  consciousness, 
the  same.    Montgomery. 

Life  b  the  triumph  of  our  mouldering  clay ; 
death,  of  the  spirit  infinite,  divine  I  Yonng. 
15  Life  b  to  be  considered  happv,  not  in  warding 
off  evU,  but  in  the  acquisition  of  good :  and 
tins  we  should  seek  tor  by  employment  of 
some  kind  or  by  reflection.    Cic. 

Life  is  too  much  for  most.  So  much  of  age,  so 
Uttle  of  youth ;  living,  for  the  most  piut,  in 
the  moment,  and  dating  existence  by  the 
memory  of  its  burdens.    A.  B.  Alcott, 

Life  is  too  short  to  waste  /  In  critic  peep  or 
cynic  bark,  /  Quarrel  or  reprimand ;  /  nrwUl 
soon  be  dark.    Emerson. 

Life  itself  is  a  bubble  and  a  scepticbm,  and  a 
sleep  within  a  sleep.    Emerson, 

Life  just  the  stuff/  To  try  the  soul's  strength 
on,  educe  the  man.    Brotvning. 

MLife  lies  before  us  as  a  huge  quarry  before 
the  architect ;  and  he  deserves  not  tne  name 
of  architect  except  when,  out  of  tins  fortui-< 
tons  mass,  he  can  combine,  with  the  greatest 
economy,  fitness  and  durability,  some  form 
the  pattern  of  which  originated  in  his  own 
souL    Goethe. 

Life  lies  most  open  in  a  closed  eye.    QuarUs, 

Life,  like  a  dome  of  many  coloured  glass,  / 

Stains    the    wliite    radiance    of   eternity. 

Shelley, 

Life,  like  some  cities,  is  full  of  blind  aUeys, 

leading  nowhere ;  the  great  art  b  to  keep 

out  of  them.    Bovee. 
Life,  like  the  water  of  the  seas,  freshens 

only  when  it  ascends  towards  heaven.    Iran 

Paul. 


Life  may  as  properly  be  called  an  art  as  any  li 
other,  and  the  great  incidents  in  it  are  no 
more  to  be  considered  as  mere  accidents 
than  the  severest  monbers  of  a  fine  statne 
or  a  noble  poem.    Fielding. 

Life  must  be  lived  on  a  higher  |dane.  We 
must  go  up  to  a  higher  platform,  to  vHikJi 
we  are  always  invited  to  ascend ;  there  the 
whole  aspect  of  things  changes.    Emerson. 

Life  only  avaib,  not  the  having  lived.  Emer^ 
son. 

Life  outweighs  all  things,  if  love  lies  within 
it    Goeth£, 

Life  passes  through  us ;  we  do  not  possest  it. 
AmieL 

Life  protracted  b  protracted  woe,  /  Time  SO 
hovers  o'er,  impatient   to  destroy,  /  And 
shuts  up  all  the  passages  of  joy.    fohnsott. 

Life  sues  the  young  like  a  new  acquaintance. 
...  To  us,  who  are  declined  In  years,  life 
appears  like  an  old  friend.    Goldsmith. 

Life,  to  be  worthy  of  a  rational  beinsr,  most 
l>e  alwajrs  in  progression :  we  must  atlways 
purpose  to  do  more  or  better  than  in  time 
past.    Johnson. 

Life,  upon  the  whole,  b  much  more  pleasur- 
able than  painful,  otherwbe  we  should  not 
feel  pain  so  impatiently  when  it  comes. 
Leigh  Hunt, 

Life  was  intended  to  be  so  adjusted  that  the 
body  should  be  the  servant  of  the  soul,  and 
always  subordinate  to  the  souL  /.  G,  Hot' 
land. 

Life  was  never  a  May-game  for  men :  not  play  Sl 
at  all,  but  hard  work,  that  makes  uie  sinewis 
sore  and  the  heart  sore.    Carlyle. 

Life  was  spread  as  a  banquet  for  pure,  noble, 
unperverted  natures,  and  may  be  such  to 
them,  ought  to  be  such  to  them.  IV,  R. 
Greg, 

Life  wastes  itself  while  we  are  preparing:  to 
live.    Emerson, 

Life,  whether  in  this  world  or  any  other,  b 
the  sum  of  our  attainment,  our  experience, 
our  character.  In  what  other  world  shall 
we  be  more  surely  than  we  are  here? 
Chapin, 

Life  with  all  it  yields  of  joy  and  woe,  /  And 
hope  and  fear,  /  Is  just  our  cliance  o'  the 
pnse  of  learning  love,  /  How  love  mlgfht  be, 
nath  l>een  indeed,  and  is.    Browning. 

Life  without  a  freend  b  death  wi'  a  witness.  10 
Sc.  Pr, 

Life  without  laughing  is  a  dreary   blank. 

Thackeray. 

Life  would  be  too  smooth  if  it  had  no  mbs  in 
it    Pr, 

Life's  a  reckoning  we  cannot  make  twice  over. 
George  Eliot, 

Life's  a  tragedy.    Raleigh. 

Life's  a  tumble-about  thing  of  ups  and  downs,  tf 
Disraeli, 

Life's  but  a  day  at  most.    Bums. 

Life's  but  a  means  unto  an  end ;  tiiat  end  / 
Beginning,  mean,  and  end  to  all  thing*— 
God.    Bailey, 

Life's  but  a  walking  shadow ;  a  poor  plajrer,  / 
That  struts  and  frets  hb  hou'  upon  tiie 
stage,  /  And  then  is  heard  no  more !  It  b 
a  tale  /  Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and 
fury,  /  Signifying  nothls^.    Macb,^  v.  5. 
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Life's  ebbing  stream  on  either  side  /  Shows  at 
each  tnrii  some  mould'rine  hope  or  joy»  /  The 
foUowing  still  the  funeral  of  the 


boy.    Ktble* 
Life's  enchanted  cup  bnt  sparkles  near  the 

orinL    ByrvH* 

Life's  life  ony  gate  (at  any  rate).    Scoii, 

Life's  no  restingr  bnt  a  moving ;  /  Let  thy  life 
be  deed  on  deed.    Goethe. 

f  Light  another's  candle,  but  don't  put  out  your 
own.    Pi^» 

Light  boats  sail  swift,  though  greater  hulks 
draw  deep.     TnriL  and  Cress.  ^  \\\.  3. 

Light  burdens  carried  far  grow  heavy.  Fr. 
oKd  Ger,  Pr, 

UIght  cares  (or  griefs)  speak ;  great  ones  are 

dumb.    Sen, 
Light  flashes  in   the  gloomiest   sky,  /  And 

music  in  the  dullest  plain.    KebU. 

10  Light  gains  make  heavy  purses,  because  they 
come  thick,  whereas  the  great  come  but  now 
and  then.    Bacon, 
Light  is,  as  it  were,  a  divine  humidity.  Joubert. 

Light  is  come  into  the  world,  and  men  loved 
darkness  rather  than  the  light,  because  their 
deeds  were  eviL    St.  John. 

Light  is  coming  into  the  world ;  men  love  not 
daikness ;  they  do  love  light.    Carlyle. 

Light  is,  in  reality,  more  awful  than  darkness : 
modesty  more  majestic  than  strength ;  ana 
there  is  truer  sublimity  in  the  sweet  joy  of  a 
child,  or  the  sweet  virtue  of  a  maiden,  than 
In  the  strength  of  Antseus  or  the  thunder- 
clouds of  Atna.    Ruskin. 

IS  Light  is  light,  though  the  blind  man  doesn't 
see  it.    Ger,  Pr. 

Light  is  no  less  favourable  to  merit  than  un- 
tavoorable  to  imposture.    H.  Home. 

Light  is,  perhaps,  the  most  wonderful  of  all 
visible  things.    Leigh  Hunt, 

Light  is  sown  for  the  righteous,  and  gladness 
for  the  upright  in  heaxt.    BibU. 

•    Light  is  the  burden  love  lays  on :  ^  Content 
and  love  brings  peace  and  joy,  /  What  mair 
hae  queens  upon  a  throne  ?    Bums, 
SO  Light  is  the  symbol  of  truth.    Lowell, 
Light  not  your  candle  at  both  ends.    Pr. 
Light,  or,  faiUng  that,  lightnhig— the  world 
can  take  its  choice.    Carlyle. 

Uxht  seekmg  lis^ht  doth  light  of  Ught  begufle. 
Leve*s  L.  Lost^  v.  x. 

Light  suppers  mak'  lang  life.    Sc,  Pr. 

If  Light  that  a  man  recetveth  by  counsel  from 
another  is  drier  and  purer  than  that  which 
cometh  from  his  own  understanding  and 
judgment,  which  is  ever  in  his  affections 
and  customs.    Bacon, 

Light  that  makes  things  seen  makes  some 
things  invisible.    Sir  '1  homos  Brmme. 

Light  visits  the  hearts,  as  it  does  the  eyes,  of 
ail  living.    Carlyle. 

Liffht  without  life  is  a  candle  in  a  tomb;  / 
Life  without  love  is  a  garden  without  bloom. 
Pr. 

Lightly  come,  lightly  go.    Pr. 

10  Lightning  and  thunder  (heaven's  artillery)  ' 
As  harbingers  before  th'  Almighty  fiy:  / 
Those  but  proclaim  His  style,  and  dis- 
appear; /  Toe  stiller  sounds  succeed,  and 
God  is  (here.    Drydtn, 


Like  a  great   poet.   Nature    produces    the 

freatest  results  with  the  simplest  means, 
liere  are  simply  a  sun,  flowers,  water, 
and  love.    Heine. 
Like  a  laige  heart  overflowing  with  an  impo- 
tent and  vague  love,  the  universe  is  cease- 
lessly in  the  agony  of  transformation.  Renan, 

Like  a  lusty  winter,  frosty  but  kindly.    Pr. 

Like  a  man  do  aU  things,  not  sneakingly. 
Georf^  Herbert, 

Like  a  morning  dream,  life  becomes  more  and  N 
more  bright  the  longer  we  live,  and  the 
reason  or  everything  appears  more  clear. 
Jean  Paul, 

Like  a  tailor's  needle,  say,  "  I  go  through." 
Pr. 

Like  an  old  woman  at  her  hearth,  we  warm  our 
hands  at  our  sorrows  and  drop  in  faggots, 
and  each  thinks  liis  own  fire  a  sun  in  pre- 
sence of  which  all  other  fires  should  go  out. 
/.  M.  Barrie. 

Like  angels'  visits,  few  and  far  between. 
Campbell^  Jrom  Blair, 

Like  angds'  visits,  short  and  bright ;  /  Mor- 
tality's too  weak  tp  bear  them  long.  /. 
Norris. 

Like  author,  like  book.    Pr.  iO 

Like  blude,  like  gude,  like  age,  mak'  the  happy 

marriage.    Sc.  Pr. 
Like  coalesces  in  this  world  with  unlike.    The 

strong  and  the  weak,  the  contemplative  and 

the  active,  bind  themselves  together.    Fr. 

Robertson. 

Like  cures  like.    Pr. 

Like  dogs  in  a  wheel,  birds  in  a  cage,  or 
S((uirrels  in  a  chain,  amfyltious  men  still 
dmib  and  climb,  with  great  labour  and  in- 
cessant ansiety,  but  never  reach  the  top. 
Burton, 

Like  doth  quit  like,  and  measure  still  fortf 
measure.    Meeu./or  Meas.^^,\, 

Like  draws  to  like,  the  worid  over.    Pr. 

Like  everjrthing  eUe  In  nature,  music  is  a  be- 
condng,  and  it  becomes  its  full  self  when  its 
sounds  and  laws  are  used  by  intelligrent  man 
for  the  production  of  harmony,  and  so  made 
the  vehicle  of  emotion  and  tnought.  Theo- 
dore T.  Afusifer, 

Like  father,  like  son.    Pr. 

Like  leaves  on  trees  the  race  of  man  is  found,  / 
Now  green  in  youth,  now  withering  on  the 
ground ;  /  Another  race  the  following  spring 
supplies ;  /  They  fall  successive,  and  succes- 
sive rise.    Pole's  Homer. 

Like  master,  like  man.    Pr.  M 

Like  mighty  rivers,  with  resistless  force,  /  The 
passions  rage,  obstructed  in  their  course,  / 
Swell  to  new  heights,  forbidden  paths  ex- 
plore, /  And  drown  those  virtues  wnxch  they 
red  betore.    Po^. 

like  mistress,  like  maid.    Pr, 

Like  mother,  like  daughter.    Pr, 

Like  Niobe,  all  tears.    Ham,  L  9. 

Like  other  plants,  virtue  will  not  grow  unless  M 
its  root  be  hidden,  buried  from  the  eye  of  the 
sun.    Carlyle, 

Like  our  shadows  /  Our  wishes  lengthen  as 
our  sun  declines.     Young. 

Like  patience  on  a  monument,  /  Smiling  at 
griet     Twelfth  Nigkt.vu  ^, 
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Like  priest,  like  people.  Pr, 
Like  prince,  like  people.  Pr, 
Like   Scotsmeot   ave  wise  ahiDt  tlie   hand 

(after  the  eventX    r'r. 
Like  talks  best  with  like,  laughs  best  with 

like,  works  best  with  like,  and  enjoys  best 

with  like ;  and  it  cannot  help  it    y.  G,  Hoi- 

lafuL 
f  Like  the  air,  the  water,  and  everrthins:  else  in 

the  world,  the  heart  too  rises  the  higrher  the 

warmer  it  becomes.    CSiv^s, 
Like  the  dosr  in  the  manner,  he  will  neither 

eat  himselt  nor  let  the  horse  eat.    /V. 
Like  the  hand  which  ends  a  dream, /Death, 

with  the  migrht  of  his  sunbeam,  /  Touches 

the  flesh  and  the  soul  awakes.    Browning, 

Like  two  singrle  grentlemen  rolled  Into  one.  G, 
Colmeui. 

Likely  tumbles  in  the  fire,  /  When  unlikely 
rises  hig^her.    Pr. 
10  Limas  lal>or  et  mora — The  labour  and  tediousnoss 
of  polishing  as  with  a  file.     Hor, 

Limit  your  wants  by  your  wealth.    Pr. 
Limitations  refine  as  the  soul  purifies,  but  the 

ring:  of  necessity  is  always  perched  at  the 

top.     Emerson, 

Limiting  of  one's  life  always  conduces  to  hap- 
piness.   Schoptnhautr, 

Ungua  mali  loquaz  malse  mentis  est  indicium 
— An  evil  tongue  is  the  proof  of  an  evil  mind. 
Pub.  Syr, 
15  Lingua  mali  pars  pessima  servi— His  tongue  is 
the  worst  part  of  a  bad  servant.  Juv, 
Lingua  mdior,  sed  frigida  bello  /  Dextera— 
Excels  in  speech,  but  of  a  right  hand  slow  to 
war.     Virg, 

Lingttie  centum  stmt,  oraque  centum,  /  Ferrea 
vox — It  has  a  hundred  tongues,  a  hundred 
mouths,  a  voice  of  iron.     '^'>^.,  o/Rnmaur. 

Linguam  compescere,  rirtus  non  minima  est— - 
To  restrain  the  tongue  is  not  the  least  of  the 
virtues. 

Linquenda  tellns,  et  domus,  et  placens  /  Uxor, 
neque  harum,  quas  colis,  arborum,  /  Te, 
praeter  invisas  cupressos,  /  UUa  brevem  do- 
minum  se<}uetur — Your  estate,  your  home,  and 
your  pleasing  wife  must  be  left,  and  of  these 
trees  which  you  are  rearing,  not  one  shall 
follow  you,  their  short-lived  owner,  except  the 
hateful  cypresses.  Hor. 
80  Lions  are  not  frightened  by  cats.    Pr, 

Lions'  skins  are  not  to  be  had  cheap.    Pr. 

Lippen  to  (trust)  me,  but  look  to  yoursei'.    Sc. 

Lips  become  compressed  and  drawn  with 
anxious  thought,  and  eyes  the  brightest  are 

2uenched  of  their  fires  by  many  tears.    .S. 
.otttr. 
Lips  never  err  when  wisdom  keeps  the  door. 
ueiaune. 
S5  Lis  litem  generat— Strife  genders  strife.    Pr. 

List  geht  fiber  Gewalt— Cunning  overcomes 
strength.     Gtr.  Pr. 

List  his  discourse  of  war.  and  you  shall  hear  / 
A  fearful  battle  render'a  you  in  music :  /  Turn 
him  to  any  cause  of  poucy.  /  The  Gordian 
Knot  of  it  he  will  unloose,  /  Familiar  as  Ills 
garter.    Hen.  K.,  i.  i. 

Listen  at  a  hole,  and  yell  hear  news  o'  your- 
sei'.   ScPn 


Listeners  never  hear  good  of  themselves,    Sf, 

Pr. 
Lite  pendente — During  the  lawsuit.  SO 

Litem  parit  lis,  noxa  item^  noxam  parit— Strife 
beget:>  strife,  and  injury  likewise  otgets  injury. 
Pr. 

Litera  canini— The  canine  letter  (the  letter  R). 

Litera  occidit,  spiritus  autem  vivificat— The 
letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  quickeneth.    yulgaie, 

Litera  scrlpta  manet,  verbum  ut  inane  petit— 
Written  testimony  remains,  but  onU  perisnes. 

Literae  Bellerophontis— A  Bellerophon's  letter,  SS 
Le..  a  letter  requesting  that  the  bearer  should  be 
dealt  with  in  some  summary  way  for  an  offence. 

Literae  htunaniores— Polite  literature ;  arts  in  a 
university 

Literary  history  is  the  great  morgue  where  all 
seek  the  dead  ones  whom  they  love,  and  to 
whom  they  are  related.    Heine. 

Literary  men  are  ...  a  perpetual  priesthood. 

Carlyte. 
Literature,  as  a  field  for  glory,  is  an  arena 

where  a  tomb  may  be  more  easily  found  than 

laurels ;  as  a  means  of  support.  It  is  tlie  very 

chance  of  chances.    //.  Gihs. 

Literature  consists  of  all  the  books— and  they  40 
are  not  many— where  moral  truth  and  htunaa 
passion  are  touched  with  a  certain  largeness, 
sanity,  and  attraction  of  form.    J^m.  Morley. 

Literature  draws  its  sap  from  the  deep  soil  of 
human  nature's  common  and  everlasting 
sympathies.    LowelL 

Literature  happens  to  be  the  only  occnpaticm 
in  wliich  wages  are  not  given  in  proportztm 
to  the  goodness  of  the  work  done.    Frou*fe. 

Literature  has  her  quacks  no  less  than  medi* 
cine:  those  who  have  erudition  without 
genius,  and  those  who  have  volubility  with- 
out depth,    Coiion. 

Literature  has  other  alms  tlian  that  of  harm- 
lessly amusing  indolent,  languid  men.  Car- 
lyU. 

Literature  is  a  fragment  of  a  fragment,  and4S 
of  this  but  Uttle  is  extant.    Goethe. 

Literature  is  a  great  stail^  bat  a  sorry  crmtcfa. 

ScotL 

Literature  is  fast  becoming  all  in  all  to  ns 
—our  church,  our  senate,  our  whole  social 
constituti.on.     Carlyle. 

Literature  is  representative  of  intellect,  which 
is  progressive ;  government  is  representa- 
tive oforder,  which  is  stationary.    Buckle. 

Literature  is  so  common  a  luxury  that  the 
age  has  grown  fastidious.     Tuckerman, 

Literature  is  the  thought  of  thinking  souls.  W 
Carlyle. 

Literature,  like  virtue,  is  its  owtt  reward. 

Chesterfield. 

Literature  positively  has  other  aims  than  this 
of  amusing  from  hour  to  hour ;  nay,  perha|ps 
this,  glorious  as  it  may  be,  is  not  its  nigbest 
or  true  aim.    Carlyle. 

Literature,  taken  in  all  its  bearings,  forus 
the  grand  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
human  and  the  animal  kingdoms.  \V.  GoH" 
win. 

Literature,  when  n6ble,  is  not  easy ;  only  when 
ignoble.  It  too  is  a  quarrel  and  internecine 
duel  with  the  whole  world  of  darkness  that 
lies  without  one  and  within  one ;— rather  a 
bard  fight  at  times*    Carlyle* 
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LittersB  aon   embMcuut—  A  letter  does  not 

blush.     Cic. 
Little  and  often  fills  the  parse.    Pr. 
Little  bantams  are  g^reat  at  crowing:.    P''- 
Little  boats  most  keep  near  shore.    Pr, 
f  Little  bodies  have  fl:reat  souls.    Pr. 

Little  by  Uttie  the  little  bird  buUds  its  nest. 
Pr. 

Little  diildren,  little  sorrows;  bi^  children, 

grcAt  sorrows.    Pr. 
Little  chips  H^t  great  fires.    Pr. 
Little  deeds  of  kittdness,  little  words  of  love,  / 

Make  onr  earth  an  Eden  like  the  heaven 

above.    F.  S.  Osgood. 

10  Little  dew-drops  <^  celestial  melody.  Carfyle, 
of  BurtU  songs. 

Little  do  men  perceive  what  solitude  is,  and 
how  fiu-  it  extendeth ;  for  a  crowd  is  not 
company,  and  faces  are  but  a  gallery  of 
pictures,  and  talk  but  a  tinkling  cjrmbal, 
where  there  is  no  love.    Bacon. 

Little  drops  of  rAin  pierce  the  hard  marble. 
Lifys.. 

Little  dit)ps  of  water,  little  graiiu  of  sand,  / 
Make  the  mighty  ocean  and  the  (feasant 
land.  /  Thus  the  little  minutes,  humble 
though  they  be,  /  Make  the  mignty  ages 
of  etomity.    F'.S.  Osgood. 

Little  enemies  and  little  wounds  most  not  be 
despised.    Pr. 
U  Little  fishes  should  not  spout  like  whales.  Pr. 

Little  flower— if  I  could  understand  /  What 
von  are,  root  and  aU,  and  all  in  all,  / 1  should 
know  what  God  and  man  is.    Ttitnyson. 

Little  folks  like  to  talk  about  great  folks.   Pr. 

Little  gear,  less  care.    Sc.  Pr, 

Little  gxiefii  are  loud,  great  sorrows  are 
silent.    Pr. 

10  Little  is  done  when  every  man  is  master.    Pr. 

Little  joys  refresh  us  constantly,  like  house- 
bread,  and  never  bring  disgust;  and  gnreat 
ones,  like  sugar-bread,  briefly,  and  then 
with  satiety.    Jenn  PauL 

Little  kin&rdom  is  great  household,  and  great 
household  little  lu^dom.    Bacon, 

Little-minded  people's  thoughts  move  in  such 
small  circles  that  five  minutes'  conversation 
gives  you  an  arc  long  enough  to  determine 
their  whole  curve.    Holtnes. 

Little  minds  are  tamed  and  subdued  by  mis- 
fortune, but  great  minds  rise  above  it. 
H^askjt^fUm  Irving, 

Si  Little  minds  are  too  much  wounded  by  little 
things;  great  minds  see  all,  and  are  not 
even  hurt.    La  Kocks. 

Little  minds,  like  weak  liquors,  are  soonest 
soured.    Pr. 

Little  odds  between  a  feast  and  a  fu'  wame 
(stomach).    Sc.  Pr. 

Little  of  this  great  world  can  I  speak.  /  More 
than  pertains  to  feats  of  broil  and  battle ;  / 
And,  therefore,  little  shall  I  grace  my  cause  / 
In  speaking  for  myself.  Yet  by  your  gracious 
patience, /I  will  a  rqpnd unvamish'dtale  de- 
liver /  Of  my  whole  course  of  love.    Othello^ 

Little  ones  are  taught  to  be  proud  of  their 
clothes  before  they  can  put  them  on.    Locke. 

00  Little   opportunities    should    bo    improved 


Little  pigeons  can  carry  great  messages.    Pr, 
Little  pigs  eat  great  potatoes.    Pr. 
Little  pitchers  have  long  ears,  t.«.,  children 
have.    Pr. 

Little  pot,  /  Don't  get  hot  /  On  the  spot.    Pr. 

Little  pots  soon  boil  over.    Ger.  Pr.  S5 

Little  souls  on  little  shifts  rely.    Drydtn. 

Little  strokes  fell  great  oaks.    Pr. 

Little  thieves  have  iron  chains  and  great 
thieves  gold  ones.    Dut.  Pr. 

Little  things  blame  not :  Grace  may  on  them 
wait.  /Cupid  is  Uttle;  but  his  godhead's 
great.    Anon. 

LitUe  things  please  little  mmds.    Pr.  40 

Little  troubles  are  great  to  little  people.    Pr. 
Little  waves  with  their  soft  white  bands  efface 

the  footprints  in  the  sands.    Longftliow. 
Little  wealth,  little  sorrow.    Pr. 

Little  wit  in  the  head  makes  much  work  for 

the  feet.    Pr. 
Little  wrongs  done  to  others  are  great  wrongs  4S 

done  to  ours^ves.    Pr. 

Littore  quot  conchse,  tot  sunt  in  amore  dolores 

— ^There  are  as  many  pangs  in  love  as  shells  on 

the  sea-shore.    Oina. 
Littus  ama,  altum  alii  teneant— Uu^  thou  the 

shore,  let  others  stand  out  to  sea.     Vtrg. 
Live  and  learn;  and  indeed  It  takes  a  great 

deal  of  living  to  get  a  little  deal  of  learning. 

RusJkin. 

Live  and  let  live.    Pr. 

Live  as  long  as  vou  may.  the  first  twenty  60 
years  are  the  longest  naif  of  your  life. 
Southey. 

Live  for  to-day!  to-morrow*s  li^ht,  /  To- 
morrow's cares  shall  bring  to  sight;  /  Go 
sleep,  like  closing  flowers,  at  nigut,  /  And 
Heaven  thy  mom  will  bless.    Ksbie. 

Live  in  to-day,  but  not  (or  to-day.    Pr. 

Live,  live  to-daj' ;  to-morrow  never  yet  /  On 
any  human  being  rose  or  set.    Marsderu 

Live  not  for  yourself  alone.    Pr. 

Live  not  to  eat,  but  eat  to  live.    Pr,  66 

Live  on,  brave  lives,  chained  to  the  narrow 
round  /  Of  Duty ;  live,  expend  yourselves, 
and  make  /  The  orb  of  Beinig  wheel  onwara 
steadfastly  /  Upon  its  path— the  Lord  of 
Life  alone  /  Knows  to  what  goal  of  Good ; 
work  on,  live  on.    Letvis  Morris. 

Live  on  what  you  have ;  live  if  you  can  oa 
less;  do  not  borrow  nther  for  vanity  or 
pleasure— the  vanity  will  end  in  shame,  and 
the  pleasure  in  regret.    Johnson, 

Live  only  a  moment  at  a  time.    Pr, 

Live  thou  1  and  of  the  grain  and  husk,  the 

Srape,  /  And  ivy  berry,  choose;  and  still 
epart  /  From  death  to  death  thro'  life  and 
life,  and  find  /  Nearer  and  ever  nearer  Him, 
who  wrought  /  Not  Matter,  nor  the  finite- 
infinite,  /  But  this  main  miracle,  that  thou 
art  thou,  /  With  power  on  thine  own  act  and 
on  the  world.     Tennyson. 

Live  to  learn  and  learn  to  live.    Pr.  00 

Live  upon  trust,  /  And  pay  double  you  must* 
Pr, 

Live  virtuously,  and  vou  cannot  die  too  soon 
nor  live  too  long.    Lady  R.  Rmssl, 

Live  we  how  we  can,  yet  die  we  must,  j  Hen. 
^/.,v.  a. 
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Live  with  a  singer  if  yoa  would  learn  to  ting. 
Pr. 

Live  with  thy  century,  bat  be  not  its  creature ; 
produce  for  thy  contemporaries,  however, 
what  they  need,  not  what  they  applaud. 
Sckii/er. 

Live  with  your  friend  as  if  he  might  become 
your  enemy.    Pr. 

Lively  feeling  of  situations,  and  power  to 
ejcpress  them,  make  the  poet.  Goethe. 
i  Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us,  /  We  can 
make  our  lives  sublime;  /  And  departing 
leave  behind  us  /  Footprints  on  the  sands  of 
time.    Long/eliow. 

Living  religion  grows  not  by  the  doctrines, 
but  by  the  narratives  of  tne  Bible.  Jean 
PauL 

Living  wen  is  the  best  revenge.    Pr. 
Lo  ageno  siempre  pia  por  sn  dnefio — What  is 
ancKoer's  alwsys  chirps  tor  its  master.    .S/.  Pr, 

L0|  I  am  with  vou  alway,  even  imto  the  end  of 
the  world.    Jesus  to  Hu  disciples. 

10  Lo  one  hace  el  loco  i  la  derreria,  hace  el  sabio 
£  la  primeria — What  the  fool  does  at  length  the 
wise  man  does  at  the  b^inning.    Sp,  Pr, 

Lo  que  no  acaece  en  nn  alio,  acaece  en  nn 
rato— A  thing  that  may  not  happen  in  a  year 
may  haj^n  in  two  minutes.    S^,  Pr, 

Lo  I  the  poor  Indian,  whose  untntor'd  mind  / 
Sees  God  in  clouds,  or  hears  Him  in  the 
wind  ;  /  His  soul  proud  science  never  taueht 
to  stray  /  Far  as  the  solar  walk  or  milky 
way;  /  Yet  simple  nature  to  his  hope 
has  given,  /  Behind  the  cloud-topt  hills,  a 
humbler  heaven.    Po^. 

Loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and  friend.  Ham,^ 
i.  3- 

Loans  and  debts  make  worries  and  frets.  Pr, 
li  Loans  should  come  laughing  home.    Pr, 

Loathsome  canker  lives  in  sweetest  bud. 
Shakes^are, 

Loaves  put  awry  in  the  oven  come  out  awry. 

Pr. 
Loci  commtmes—Totncs. 
Lock  the  stable  before  yon  lose  the  steed. 

Pr. 

so  Locking  the  stable  door  when  the  steed  is 

stolen.    Pr, 
Loco  citato— In  the  place  quoted. 
Locum  tenens — A  deputy  or  substitute. 
Locus  dassicos— A  clasucal  passage. 
Locus  est  et  pluribus  umbris — ^There  is  room 

for  more  introductions.    Hor, 
Sft  Locus  in  quo— ^The  place  in  which ;  the  place  pre- 

viously  occupied. 
Locus  penitentise—Plaoe  for  repentance. 
Locus  sigili — The  place  for  the  seal ;  pointed  out 

in  documents  by  tlie  letters  L.S. 

Locus  standi— Standing  in  a  case ;  position  in  an 

argumeoL 
Lofty  mountains  are  full  of  springy;  great 

hearts  are  full  of  tears.   Joseph  Rohx. 

80  Logic  works ;  metaphysic  contemplates.    Jou- 
hert. 
Loin  de  la  cour,  loin  dn  souci— Far  from  court, 
far  from  care.     Fr,  Pr, 

Long  customs  are  not  easily  broken  ;  he  that 
attempts  to  change  the  course  of  his  own 
life  very  often  labours  In  viUn.    Johsuon, 


Long  experience  made  him  sage.    Gay, 

Long  lent  Is  not  given.    Pr, 

Longtalk  makes  short  woric    Pr.  aS 

Long  talking  begets  short  hearing,  for  people 

go  away.    Jean  PauL 
Longa  est  injuria,  longae  /  Ambages— Long  U 

the   story  of  her  wrongs,  tedious  the  details. 

Virg. 

Longa  mora  est,  quantnm  noacae  sit  nbiqne  re- 
pertum  /  Enumerare :  minor  fhit  ipsa  infamie 
vero — It  would  take  long  to  enumerate  how  great 
an  amount  of  crime  was  everywhere  perpetcaied  ; 
even  Uie  report  itself  came  short  of  the  truth. 
Ovid. 

Longe  alierrat  scopo— He  is  wide  of  the  mark  ; 
has  gone  quite  out  of  his  sphere. 

Longe  absit — Far  be  it  from  me ;  God  forbid.         M 

Longe  mea  dlscrepat  istis  /  Et  vox  et  ratio— 
Both  my  language  and  my  sentiments  differ 
widely  from  theira.    Hor, 

Longo  sed  proaimos  intervallo — Next,  with  a 
long  interval  between.     Virg, 

Loi^fnm  iter  est  per  prscepta,  breve  et  efficax 
per  esMmpla — The  road  to  learning  by  preoqpc 
IS  long,  by  example  short  and  effectuaL    Setu 

Look  above  yon,  and  then  look  about  yon.  Pr. 

Look,  as  1  blow  this  feather  from  my  face,  /  And  tf 
as  the  air  blows  it  to  me  again  /  .  .  .  Com- 
manded always  by  the  greater  gust ;  /  Sach 
is  the  lightness  of  you  common  meiL    zHen»y 

K/-,  \XU  X. 

Look  at  home,  father  priest,  mother  priest ; 
your  church  is  a  hundredfold  heavier  renKm- 
sibility  than  mine  can  be.  Your  priesthood 
is  firom  God's  own  hands.     Ward  B§tcker. 

Look  at  paintings  and  fightings  from  a  dis- 
tance.   Pr, 

Look  at  the  bright  side  of  a  failure  as  well  as 
the  dark.    Amom. 

Look  at  your  own  com  LI  May,  /  And  yoaH 
come  weeping  away.    Pr. 

Look  before  you  leap.    Pr,  W 

Look  before  you,  or  you'll  have  to  look  behind 
yoo.    Pr, 

Look  for  squalls,  bnt  don't  make  them.    Pr. 

Look  how  the  floor  of  heaven  /  Is  thick  inlaid 
with  patines  of  bright  gold :  /  There's  not 
the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold'st  /  Bnt 
in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings,  /  Still  quir- 
ing to  the  yoimg-eyed  cheraoims.  Mor.  ^ 
Ven,,  V.  I, 

Look  how  we  can,  or  sad  or  merrily,  /  Inter- 
pretation will  misquote  our  looks,     z  Hen, 

IV,,  V.  9. 

Look  in  the  glass  when  you  with  ai^r^r  glow.  /  SB 
And  you'll  confess  you  scarce  yourself  wovla 

know.    Ovid. 

Look  in  thy  heart  and  write.    Sir  P,  Sidney, 
Look  not  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth.    Pr, 

Look  not  moumfulljr  into  the  past — it  comes 
not  back  again ;  wisely  improve  the  present 
—it  is  thine ;  go  forth  to  meet  the  shadowy 
future  without  fear  and  with  a  manly  heart. 
Longfellow.  * 

Look  not  on  pleasures  as  they  come,  but  go.  / 
Defer  not  the  least  vhtue ;  life's  poor  span  / 
Make  not  an  ell  by  trifling  in  thy  woe.  /  If 
thou  do  ill,  the  joy  fades,  not  the  pains ;  /  If 
well,  the  pain  doth  fade,  the  joy  remains. 
Gt9rg€  HtrberU 
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not  to  what  is  wanting:  in  any  one; 
conrider  that  rather  wliich  still  remains  to 
him.    Goetiu, 

Look  oat  for  a  people  entirely  destitate  of  re- 
ligion. If  yon  find  tliem  at  all,  be  assured 
that  they  are  but  few  degrees  removed  from 
bmtes.    Hume, 

Look  round  the  habitable  world,  how  few  / 
Know  their  own  good,  or,  knowing  it,  pur- 
sue.   Drydeuy  afUr  JuvenoL 

Look,  the  mom,  in  russet  mantle  clad,  /  Walks 
o'er    the   dew   of  yon  high  eastern   hllL 

i  Look  through  a  keyhole,  and  your  eye  will  be 
sore.    Pr, 

Look  to  the  players  >  •  •  •  /  They  are  the  ab- 
stract and  Dnef  chroniclers  of  the  times. 
Harnt,,  iL  3. 

Look  to  thy  mouth;  diseases  enter  there. 

CtOtgt  IltTOiTf, 

Look  to  thyself;  reach  not  beyond  humanity. 
SirP^Sidtuy. 

Look  unto  those  they  call  unfortunate ;  /  And, 
closer  viewed,  you'll  find  they  are  unwise. 

10  Look  upon  every  day,  O  youth,  as  the  whole 
of  life,  not  merely  as  a  section,  and  ei^oy 
the  present  without  wishing,  through  haste, 
to  spring  on  to  another.    Jtan  Paul, 

Look  withhL  Within  b  the  fountain  of  good, 
and  it  will  ever  bubble  up,  if  thou  wilt  ever 
dig.     Marcus  Aurtlius, 

Lookers-on  see  more  than  the  players.    Pr. 

Looking  round  on  the  noisy  inanity  of  the 
world,  words  with  little  meaning,  actions 


Lorsqu'une  pens^  est  trop  faible  ponr  porter 
une  expression  simple,  c  est  la  marque  pour 
la  retjeter— When  a  thought  is  too  weaic  to 
bear  a  simple^  expression,  it  u  a  sign  that  it 
deserves  rejection.     Vauuenarguts, 

Lose  the  habit  of  hard  labour  with  its  manli- 


I.  and  then,  /  Comes  the  wreck  of  all 
you  nope  for  in  the  wreck  of  noble  men.  Dr, 
Walter  Smith. 

Lose  thy  fiin  rather  than  thy  friend.    Pr. 

Losing  the  bundles  gathering  the  wisps. 
GaeLPr. 

Losses  are   comparative,   only  imagination  SO 

makes  them  of  any  moment    Pascal, 
Lost  time  is  never  found  again.    Pr. 
Lotis  manibus— With  dean-washen  hands. 

Loud  clamour  is  always  more  or  less  insane. 
CarlyU, 

Loud  laughter  b  the  mirth  of  the  mob,  who 
are  only  pleased  with  silly  things ;  for  true 
wit  or  good  sense  never  excited  a  laugh 
since  the  creation  of  the  world.    Chesttrfiild. 

Loudness  U  a  foe  to  melody.    Pr.  11 

Louer  les  princes  des  vertus  ou'ils  n'ont  pas, 
c'est  leur  dire  impun^ment  oes  injures — To 
praise  princes  for  virtues  which  they  do  not 
possess,  is  to  insult  them  with  impunity.  La 
Rock*, 

Loub  ne  sut  qu'aimer,  pardonner  et  mourir ;  / 
II  auralt  sn  r^gner  s'u  avait  su  pnnir— Louis 
(XVI.)  knew  onTv  how  to  love,  pardon,  and  die ; 
had  he  known  bow  to  punish,  he  would  have 
known  bow  to  reign.     Tilly. 

Love  abounds  in  honey  and  poison.    Sp.  Pr, 


^^,^  ww.^  .«- .  «•*.«  .»«.»»«.»,  «^„„„„  .  Love  accompUshes  all  tWngs.    Petrarch. 
withllttle  worth,  one  loves  to  reflect  on  the  i  Love  all,  trust  a  few,  /  Do  wrong  to  none :  be  40 
great  empire  of  silence.     The  noble  silent  y   able  for  thine  enemy  /  Rather  in  power  than 

use;  and  keep  thy  friend  /  Under  thy  own 
life's  key;  be   checked  for  silence,  /  But 
never  tax'd  for  speech.    Alfs  Well,  i.  z.  A 
Love  and  death  are  the  two  great  hlngw^on 
which  all  human  sympathies  torn.     B.  R. 


scattered  here  and  there  each  in  his 
department,  silent^  thinking,  silently  work- 
ing; whom  no  morning  newspaper  makes 
mention  of.    CaHyle. 

Looking  where  others  looked,  and  conversing 
with  the  same  things,  we  catch  the  charm  A  Hayd4>n. 
which  lured  them.    Emerson. 

U  Looks  kill  love,  and  love  by  looks  reviveth. 
Shakespeare. 

Loop'd  and  window'd  raggedness.  Lear, 
m,  4. 

Loqnadty  storms  the  ear,  but  modesty  takes 
the  heskft.    Pr» 

Loonendnm  ut  vulgnsL  sentiendnm  ut  docti — 
We  sboukl  speak  as  the  populace,  think  as  the 
learned.    Coke, 

Lord,  he^  me  through  this  warld  o'  care,  /  I'm 
weary  sick  o't  late  and  air ;  /  Not  but  I  hae 
a  ricner  share  /  Than  mony  ithers ;  /  But 
why  should  ae  man  better  fare,  /  And  a' 
men  brithers  ?    Bums, 

SO  Lord,  keep  my  memory  green  I    Dickens. 

Lord  of  himself,  that  heritage  of  woe.     Byron. 

Lord  of  himself,  though  not  of  lands ;  having 
notUng  yet  hath  alL    Sir  Henry  Woiton  (?> 

Lord  of  the  lion  heart  and  eagle  eye,  /  Thy 
steps  I  follow  with  my  bosom  bar^  /  Nor 
heed  the  storm  that  howb  along  the  sky. 
SsmdUtt, 

Lord  of  thy  presence  and  no  land  beside. 
King  John,  L  x. 

SSLord,  we  know  what  we  are,  but  know  not 
what  we  may  !»•.    Ham.,  iv.  5. 


/\  nayaon.  \ 

Love  and  fiiendship  exclude  each  other,  J  Dm 
\     CetUF. / 

Love  and  gratitude  are  seldom  found  in  the 
same  breast  without  impairing  each  other 
.  .  .  we  cannot  command  both  together. 
Goldsmith. 

Love  and  light  winna  hide.    Sc,  Pr. 

Love  and  lordship  like  not  fellowship.    Pr.       4S 

iTe  anH  p<»^y*rty  aft  hard  to  hide.    Pr. 

e  and  pride  stock  Bedlam,    Pr. 

Love  and  religion  are  both  stronger  than 
frlendsbip.    Disraeli. 

"LoV^tMA  scandal  are  the  best  sweeteners  of 
tea.    Fielding, 

Love  and  the  Soul,  working  together,  might  M 

50  on  producing  Venuses  without  end,  each 
iflfierent,  and  all  beautiful ;  but  divorced 
and  separated,  they  may  continue  produc- 
ing incfeed,  yet  no  longer  any  being,  or  even 
thing,  truly  godlike.    Ed, 

Love  and  trust  are  tlie  only  mother-milk  of 
any  man's  souL    Ruskin. 

Love,  and  yon  shall  be  loved.  All  love  is 
mathematically  just,  as  much  as  the  two 
sides  of  an  algebraic  equation.    Emerson. 

Love  asks  faith,  and  faith  asks  firmness« 
Pr, 
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Love  at  tiro-4uid-tw«nt7  is  a  terribly  iatoxU 
cating  draft.    Kuffiui. 

Love  betters  what  is  best,  /  Even  here  below, 
bat  more  in  heaven  above.     tVaninuorik. 

Love  breaks  in  with  Uehtnlngf  flash :  friend- 
sliip  comes  like  dawnmir  moonUrht.  Love 
will  obtain  and  possess;  friendship  makes 
sacrifices  but  asks  nothing.    GeiM. 

Love  can  do  much,  but  duty  still  more. 
Goeiht, 

H  Love  can  hope  where  reason  would  despair. 
LyitUtoH. 

Love  can  neither  be  bought  nor  sold ;  Its  only 
price  is  love.    Pr. 

Love  cannot  clasp  all  it  yearns  for  in  its 
bosom,  without  nrst  suffering  for  It.  Wani 
Bttcker, 

Love  concedes  in  a  moment  what  we  can 
hardly  attain  by  effort  after  years  of  toil. 
Goetki. 

Lrove  converts  the  hut  into  a  palace  of  gold. 
HSliy, 

10  Love  delights  in  paradoxes.  Saddest  when 
it  has  most  reason  to  l>e  gay,  sighs  are 
the  signs  of  its  deepest  joy,  ana  silence 
the  expression  of  its  yearning  tenderness. 

B<mte^ 

Love  delights  to  bring  her  best,  /  And  where 
love  is,   that  offarmg  evermore  is  blest. 

K9bU. 

Love  dies  by  satiety,  and  forgetftilneas  Inters 
it    Du  Cmur, 

Love  divine,  all  love  excelling, /Joy  of  heaven 

to  earth  come  down.     To^laay, 
Love  does  much,  but  money  does  more.    Pr, 
IS  Love  ends  with  hope :  the  sinking  statesman's 
door  /  Pours  in  the  morning  worshipper  no 
more.    Joktuon, 

Love  ever  flows  downward.    Quoted  by  Hare. 
Love,  free  as  air,  at  sight  of  human  ties,  / 

Spreads  his  light  wings,  and  in  a  moment 

flies.    p0j^. 

Love,  friendship,  charity  are  subjects  all  /  To 
envious  and  catlumniating  time.  Troii.  and 
Cress,  f  iii.  3. 

Love  farthers  knowledge.    Pr. 

90  Love  gives  itself,  and  is  not  bought.    Lm^- 
feltcw. 

Love  goes  toward  love,  as  schoolboys  from 
their  books;  /  But  love  from  love,  toward 
school  with  heavy  looks.  Rom.  and  Jui.y 
ii.  2. 

Love  has  made  its  best  interpreter  a  sigh. 
Byron. 

Love  has  no  age,  as  it  is  always  renewing 
itself.    Pascal. 

Love  has  the  tendency  of  pressing  together 
all  the  lights,  all  the  rays  emitted  from  the 
beloved  object  by  the  burning-glass  of  fan- 
tasy, into  one  locus,  and  making  of  them  one 
radiant  sun  without  spots.  Goethe. 
86  Love  hath  a  large  mantle.  Pr, 
Love  hides  ugliness.    GmL  Pr. 

Love  in  the  heart  is  better  than  honey  in  the 
mouth.    Pr, 

Love  is  a  bottomless  pit ;  it  is  a  cormorant— 
a  harpy  that  devours  everything.    Swi/t, 

Love  is  a  boy  by  poets  spoiled,    .f.  Butler. 
80  Love  is  a  debt  which  inclination  always  pays, 
obligation  never.    Pascal,  l 


Love  is  a  fisuBiliar;  love  is  a  devil:  thara  is 
no  evil  angel  but  love.  Yet  was  Samson  so 
tempted,  and  he  had  an  excellent  strength  ; 
yet  was  Solomon  so  seduced,  and  ha  bad  a 
vecy  good  wit    Love*s  L,  L^tt,  i.  2. 

Love  as  a  personal  debt    Getrge  Het^*ri. 

Love  is  a  reality  which  is  bora  in  tiie 
region  of  romance.     TeUltyrand, 

Love  is  a  secondary  passion  in  those  who  love 
most  a primarv  in  those  who  love  least  He 
who  is  inspired  by  it  in  a  high  degree  is  in- 
spired by  honour  in  a  higher ;  it  never  reaches 
its  plenitude  of  growth  and  perfection  but  in 
the  most  exalted  minds     Landor, 

Love  is  a  secret  no  man  knows  /  Till  it  within  S6 
his  bosom  glows.    Pr. 

Love  is  a  sleep ;  love  is  a  dream ;  and  yon  have 
lived  if  you  have  loved.    A  If  red  De  Muss^i. 

Love  is  a  smoke  made  with  the  fume  of  sighs ;  ^ 
Being  pureed,  a  fire  sparkling  In  lows' 
eyes ;  /  Bemg  vex'd,  a  sea  nourish'd  with 
lovers'  tears :  /  What  is  it  else  ?  A  madness 
most  discreet,  /  A  choking  gall,,  and  a  pre- 
serving sweet.    Rom.  ana  Jul.  ^  \.  2. 

Love  is  a  spirit  all  compact  of  fire ;  /  Not  gross 
to  sink,  but  light  and  will  aspire.  Shake- 
speare. 

Love  is  a  superstition  that  doth  fear  the  idol 
which  itself  hath  made.    Sir  T.  Ovtrhury. 

Love  is  a  sweet  idolatry,  enslaving  all  the  souL  40 
Tupper. 

Love  is  an  exotic  of  the  most  delicate  con- 
stitution.   Goldsmith, 

Love  is  an  image  of  God,  and  not  a  lifeless 
image ;  not  one  painted  on  paper,  but  the 
living  essence  ot  the  divine  natare,  which 
beams  full  of  all  goodness.    Luthtr. 

Love  is  as  warm  among  cottars  as  courtiers. 
Sc,  Pr, 

Love  is  as  warm  In  ftistian  as  in  velvet    Pr. 

Love  is  blind,  and  lovers  cannot  see  the  pretty  tf 

follies   that  themselves    commit     Mer,  of 

yen.f  \u  6. 

Love  is  blind,  and  the  figure  of  Cupid  Is  drawn 
with  a  bandage  rounahis  eyes.  Blind  :  yea, 
because  he  does  not  see  what  he  does  not 
like ;  but  the  sharpest-sighted  hunter  in  the 
universe  is  Love  for  finmng  what  he  seeks, 
and  only  that.    Emersim. 

Love  is  deemed  the  tenderest  ItMrtet'e"^  of  onr 
affections,  as  even  the  blind  and  the  deaf 
know ;  but  I  know,  what  few  believe,  that 
true  friendship  is  more  tender  stilL    Platen. 

Love  is  eternally  awake,  never  tired  with 
labour,  nor  oppressed  with  afliction,  nor 
discouraged  by  fear.     Thomas  H  Kempis. 

Love  is  ever  busy  with  his  shuttie,  is  ever 
wearinff  into  life's  dull  warp  bright  gor- 
geous flowers  and  scenes  Arcadian.    Latig- 

Jellotu. 

Love  is  ever  the  beginning  of  knowledge,  as  50 
fire  is  of  lijrht ;  and  works  also  more  m  the 
manner  of  &e.    Carlyle. 

Love  is  ever  the  gift,  the  sacrifice  of  sell 
Canon  Liddon. 

Love  is  full  of  unbefitting  strains ;  /  All  wanton 
as  a  child,  skipping  and  vain ;  /  Formed  by 
the  eye,  and  toereibre,  like  the  eye,  /  PnU 
of  strange  shapes,  of  habits,  and  of  forms,  / 
Varying  in  subjects  as  the  eye  doth  roll  /  To 
every  varied  object  in  }b^a  glance. 
L,  Lost,  V.  8, 
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Lov9  is  incompatihle  with  fear.    Pud.  Syr. 
Love  is  indestmctibley  /  Its  holjr  flune  for  ever 

bnrneth :  /  Prom  heaven  it  came,  to  heaven 

retometn.    Scuihty* 

LoTe  is  just  another  name  for  the  faiscrutable 
presence  bj  which  the  soul  is  coooected  with 
humanity.    Simtns, 

Love  is  kin  to  duty.    Lewis  Morris. 

S  Love  is  life's  end— an  end.  but  never  ending. 
.  .  .  Love  is  life's  wealth ;  ne'er  spent,  but 
ever  spendLnsT'  •  •  •  Love's  life's  reward, 
rewarded  in  rewardinar.    Spenur. 

Love  is  Hke  the  painter,  who,  beinir  to  draw 
the  picture  of  a  friend  having  a  blemish  in 
one  eye,  would  picture  only  the  other  side 
of  his  mce.    South. 

Love  is  loveliest  when  embalmed  in  tears. 

ScoiL 
Love  is  merely  a  madness.    At  You  Likf  It, 

lU.  3. 

l^ve  is  miflrhtier  than  indignation.  Ward 
BteckfT. 

20  Love  is  more  pleasing  than  marriage,  because 
romances  are  more  amusing  tlian  history. 
Ckamfori.. 

Love  is  neither  bought  nor  sold.    Pr. 

Love  is  never  lasting  which  flames  before  it 
bums.    Ftltham. 

Love  Lb  not  a  fire  which  can  be  confined  within 
the  breast ;  everything  betrays  it ;  and  its 
fires  imperlectly  coverM,  only  Durst  out  the 
mere.    Racine. 

Love  is  not  altogether  a  delirium,  yet  has  it 
many  points  m  common  therewith  ...  I  call 
it  rather  a  discerning  of  the  Infinite  in  the 
Finite,  of  the  Idea  made  Real ;  which  dis- 
cerning again  may  be  either  true  or  false, 
either  serapliic  or  demonic.  Inspiration  or 
Insanity.    CariyU, 

U  Love  Lb  not  blind ;  it  is  an  extra  eye,  which 
shows  us  wliat  b  most  worthy  of  regard. 
y.  ilf.  Barrie. 

Love  b  not  love  /  Which  alters  when  it  altera- 
tion finds.    ShaJUspearf. 
Love  b  not  to  be  reason'd  down  or  lost  /  In 
'    high  ambition  or  a  thirst  of  greatness.    Ad- 
dison. 

Love  b  old.  old  as  eternity,  but  not  outworn; 
with  each  new  being  bom  or  to  be  bom. 
HyroHm 

Love  b  omnipresent  in  nature  as  motive  and 
reward.    Mmtrson. 

SO  Love  b  sparingly  soluble  in  the  words  of  men, 
therefore  they  speak  much  of  it ;  but  one 
syllable  of  woman's  speech  can  dbsolve 
more  of  it  than  a  man's  heart  can  hold. 
Holmes,  • 

Love  b  strong  as  death.  Many  waters  can- 
not quench  love,  neither  can  the  floods  drown 
it.    BihU. 

Love  is  strongest  in  pursuit,  friendship  in  pos- 
sessicm*    Emencn, 

Love  b  swift,  sincere,  pious,  pleasant,  gentle, 
strong,  patient,  faithful,  prudent,  long-suf- 
fering, manly,  and  never  seeking  her  own. 
Thomas  d  Kempis. 

Love  b  the  bond  which  never  corrodes.  Dr. 
Parker. 

MLove  b  the  business  of  the  idle,  but  the  idle- 
ness of  the  busy.    Enhuer  Lytton, 


Love  b  the  eldest,  noblest,  and  mightiest  of 
the  gods,  and  the  chiefest  author  and  giver 
of  virtue  in  life  and  happiness  after  death. 
Piato. 

Love  b  the  greatest  thbg  that  God  can  jrive 
us,  and  it  as  the  greatest  we  can  give  God. 
Jeremy  Taylor. 

Love  b  the  joining  of  two  soub  on  their  way 
to  God.    /.  iM.  Barrie. 

Love  b  the  master-key  that  opens  every  ward 

of  the  heart  of  man.   J.  H,  Evans. 
Love  is  the  most  easy  and  agreeable,  and  80 

Satitude  the  most  humiliating,  affection  of 
e  mind.    Goldsmith. 

Love  is  the  mother  of  love.    Pr^ 

Love  b  the  occupation  of  an  idle  van,  the 
amusement  of  a  busy  one,  and  tite  ship- 
wreck of  a  sovereign.    Napoleon. 

Love  b  the  only  ink  which  does  not  fade.  Dr. 
Parker. 

Love  b  the  only  memory  which  strengthens 
with  time.    Dr.  Parker. 

Love  is  vanity,  /  Selfish  in  Its  beginning  as  its  N 
end.    Byron. 

Love  knows  nothing  of  Ubonr.    //.  Pr, 

Love  labour ;  for  if  thou  dost  not  want  It  for 

food,  thou  may'st  for  physic.     Wm.  Penn. 
Love  bughs  at  locksmiths.    Pr, 
Love  lessens  the  woman's  refinement  and 

strengthens  the  man's.    Jecut  Paul. 
Love  lieth   deep;   Love  dwells  not  in  lip- 40 

depths ;  /  Love  laps  his  wings  on  either  side 

the  heart  /  .  .  .  Absorbing  all  the  incense  of 

sweet  thoughts,  /  So  that  they  pass  not  to 

the  shrine  of  sound.     Tennyson. 
Love  lightens  labour  and  sweetens  sorrow. 

Pr. 

Love  like  a  shadow  flies  when  substance  love 

gursues ;  /  Pursuing  that  that  flies,  and  fly- 
ig  what  pursues.    Merry  H'tves^  ii.  a. 

Love,  like  fire,  cannot  subsist  without  con- 
tinual motion,  and  ceases  to  exist  as  soon  as 
it  ceases  to  hope  or  fear.    La  Roche. 

Love,  -like  men,  dies  oftener  of  excess  than 
hunger.    Jeem  Paul. 

Love  likes   not  shallow  mhrth.    Dr.    Walter^ 
Smith. 

Love  looks  not  with  the  eyes,  but  with  the 
mind;  /  And  therefore  is  wing'd  Cupid 
painted  blind.    Mid.  Night's  Dream,  u  i. 

Love  makes  Ubonr  light.    /.  G.  Holland. 

Love  makes  obedience  lighter  than  liberty, 
/r.  R,  Alger. 

Love  makes  time  pass  away,  and  time  makes 
love  pass  away.    Pr.  Pr. 

Love  me  littie,  love  me  long,  /  Is  the  burden  of  60 
my  song ;  /  Love  that  b  too  hot  and  strong/ 
Bumeth  soon  to  waste ;  /  Still  I  would  not 
have  thee  cold,  /  Not  too  backward  or  too 
bold ;  /  Love  that  lasteth  till  'tb  old  /  Fadeth 
not  in  haste.    Old  Hallad. 

Love  me,  love  my  dog.    Pr. 

Love  mocks  all  sorrows  but  its   own,  and 

damps  each  joy  he  does  not  yield,    Ladjt 

Deure, 
Love  moderately ;  long  love  doth  so ;  /  Too 

swift  arrives  as  tardy  as  too  slow.    Rqm. 

and  Jul.,  ii.  6. 
Love  must  be  as  much  a  light  as  a  flane. 

Thorenu. 
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Love  mvst  be  taken  by  str&tas:em,  not  by 
open  force.     GoUsmith. 

Love  never  reasons,  but  profusely  ^ves— 
gives,  like  a  thouBrhtless  prodigu.  tts  all, 
and  trembles  then  test  it  has  done  too  little. 
Hannah  More. 

Love  not  pleasure;  love  God.  This  is  the 
everlastine  Yea,  wherein  all  contradiction  is 
solved :  wherein  whoso  walks  and  works,  it 
is  well  with  him.    CarlyU, 

Love  not  sleep,  lest  thou  come  to  poverty, 

Bible. 

h  Love  not  thyself,  nor  sive  thy  humours  way ;  / 
God  gave  them  to  thee  under  lock  and  key. 
George  Herbert. 

Love  of  rain  never  made  a  painter,  but  it  has 
marred  many.    W.  A  lit  ton. 

Love  of  glory  can  only  create  a  great  hero ; 
contempt  of  It  creates  a  great  man.  Tall>y' 
rand. 

Love  of  men  cannot  be  bought  by  cash  pay- 
ment ;  and  without  love  men  cannot  endure 
to  be  together.    CarlyU, 

Love  of  power,  merely  to  make  ilunkevs  come 
and  go  for  yon,  is  a  love,  I  should  think,  which 
enters  only  into  the  minds  of  persons  in  a 
very  infantine  state.  CarlyU, 
10  Love  of  truth  shows  itself  in  being  able  every- 
where to  find  and  value  what  is  good. 
Go<  the. 

Love  on  his  lips  and  hatred  in  his  heart:  / 
His  motto— constancy,  his  creed— to  part 
Byron. 

A^  Love  one  human  being  with  warmth  and 
^  purity,  and  thou  wilt  love  the  world.  The 
heart,  in  that  celestial  sphere  of  love,  is  like 
the  sun  in  its  course.  From  the  drop  on  the 
rose  to  the  ocean,  all  is  for  him  a  mirror, 
which  he  fiPAs  and  brightens.    Jean  Paul, 

Love  one  time  laveth  burdens,  another  time 
giveth  wings.    Sir  P.  Sidney, 

Love  ought  to  raise  a  low  heart  and  not 
humble  a  high  one.    Ariosto, 

IS  Love  ower  het  (hot)  soon  cools.    Sc  Pr. 

Love  prefers  twilight  to  daylight.    Holmes. 

Love  reckons  hours  for  months,  and  days  for 
years ;  and  every  little  absence  is  an  age. 
Dryden. 

Love  requires  not  so  much  proofs  as  expres- 
sions or  love.    Jean  Paul. 

Love  rules  his  kingdom  without  a  sword.    Pr. 

SO  Love  rules  the  camp,  the  court,  the  grove,  / 
And  men  below  and  saints  above;  /  For 
love  Is  heaven,  and  heaven  is  love.    Scott, 

Love  rules  without  a  sword  and  binds  without 
a  cord.    Pr. 

Love  rules  without  law.    //.  Pr. 

Love  sees  what  no  eye  sees ;  hears  what  no 
ear  hears ;  and  what  never  rose  in  the  heart 
of  man  love  prepares  for  its  object.   Lattater. 

Love  seldom  haunts  the  breast  where  learning 
lies,  /  And  Venus  sets  ere  Mercury  can  rise. 
Po^, 

06  Love  should  have  some  rest  and  pleasure  in 
himself,  /  Not  ever  be  too  curious  for  a 
boon,  /  Too  prurient  for  a  proof  against  the 
grain  /  Of  him  ye  say  ye  love.    Tennyum, 

Love  should  not  be  all  on  one  side.    Pr, 

Love  shows,  even  to  the  dullest^  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  numan  race.    Helps, 


Love  sltence  rather  than  speech  In  these  tragic 
days,  when  for  very  speaking  the  vmce  of 
man  has  fallen  inarticulate  to  man.    CarlyU. 

Love  sought  is  good,  but  given  unsought  is 
better.    Twelfth  Night,  iiL  z. 

Love  strikes  one  hour— love.     Those  never  SO 
loved  /  Who  dream  that  they  loved  once. 
EltMobeth  B,  Browning. 

Love  that  can  flow,  and  can  admit  increase,  / 
Admits  as  well  an  ebb,  and  may  grow  less. 
Snchlii^, 

Love  the  good  and  forgive  the  bad.    Gael,  Pr. 

Love,  the  last  relav  and  ultimate  ou^>ost  of 
eternity.    D,  G.  Rossetti, 

Love  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong  confounds ;  / 

Strong  love   and  proud  ambition  have  no 

bounds.    Drydeu, 
Love  thinks  nae  ill,  envy  speaks  nae  gttde.Si 

Sc.  Pr. 
Love  thyself  and  many  will  hate  thee.    An^n. 
Love  to  a  yielding  heart  is  a  king,  but  to  a 

resisting  is  a  tyrant    Sidney. 

Love  to  make  others  happy ;  ]res,  surely  at  all 
times,  so  far  as  yon  can.  But  at  bottom  that  is 
not  the  aim  of  any  life.  Do  not  think  that  your 
life  means  a  mere  searching  in  gutters  for 
fisUen  creatures  to  wipe  and  set  up.  ...  In 
our  life  there  is  no  meaning  at  all  except  the 
work  we  have  done.    CarlyU. 

Love  too  late  can  never  glow.    K^U, 

Love  took  up  the  harp  of  life,  and  smote  on  all  40 
the  chords  with  might ;  /  Smote  the  chord  of 
Self,  that,  trembling,  passed  in  music  out  of 
sight     Tennyson, 

Love-verses,  writ  without  any  real  passion, 
are  the  most  nauseous  of  all  conceits.  Shen- 
stone. 

Love  waits  for  love,  though  the  sun  be  set,  / 
And  the  stars  come  out,  the  dews  are  wet  / 
And  the  night -winds  moan.  Dr,  Walter 
Smith. 

Love — what  a  volume  in  a  word,  an  ocean  in  a 
tear  I    Tu^r, 

Love,  when  founded  in  the  heart  will  sho^r 
itself  in  a  thousand  unpremeditated  sallies 
of  fondness ;  but  every  cool  deliberate  exhi- 
bition of  the  passion  only  argues  little  un« 
derstanding  or  great  insincerity.    Goldsmith. 

Love  which   hath  ends  will  have  an   ettd.4f 
Dryden, 

Love,  which  is  only  an  episode  in  the  life  of 
a  man,  is  the  entire  history  of  a  woman's 
life.    Mme.  de  Stail. 

LovOp  which  is  the  essence  of  God,  is  not  for 
levity,  but  for  the  total  worth  of  man.  Emer- 
son. 

Love  will  creep  where  it  cannot  go.    Pr, 

Love  wil  find  its  way  /  Through  paths  where 
wolves  would  fear  to  prey.    Byron. 

Love  will  subsist  on  wonderfully  little  hope,SQ 
but  not  altogether  without  it    Scott. 

Love  with  men  is  not  a  sentiment,  but  an 
idea.    Mme,  de  Girardin^ 

Love  without  return  is  like  a  question  without 
an  answer.    Ger,  Pr, 

Love  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbour ;  there- 
fore love  is  the  ftalfilllng  of  the  law.  St,  PauL 

Love  win-ks  a  different  way  in  different  inlnds»7 
The  fool  enlightens  and  the  wise  he  blinds. 
Drydetu 
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Lore  yet  lives,  and  patience  shall  find  rest 
KebU. 

Lore  your  enemies,  do  food  to  them  that 
hate  you,  bless  them  tnat  curse  you,  and 
prajr  for  them  which  despitefuUy  use  you 
and  persecute  you.    Jesus, 

Love  your  neisrhbonr,  but  don't  tear  down  the 
fence.    Gtr.  Pr. 

Lore  yourself,  and  in  that  love  /  Not  uncon- 
sidered leave  your  honour.  Heiu  VII I.^ 
i.  3. 

6   Love's  fire,  if  it  once  %o  out,  is  hard  to  kindle. 
Pr. 

Love's  heralds  should  be  thoughts,  /  Which  ten 
times  faster  g^Ude  than  the  sun's  beams  / 
Drivings  back  shadows  over  lowerinflr  hills. 
Roftu  andJuLf  iL  5. 

Love's  not  love  /  When  it  is  mingled  with 
re^rards  that  stand  /  Aloof  from  the  entire 
point.    Lear^  L  x. 

Love's  of  a  strangely  open  simple  kind,  /  And 
thinks  none  sees  it   cause  itself  is  blind. 

Love's  of  itself  too  sweet ;  the  best  of  all  /  Is 
when  love's  honey  has  a  dash  of  gaU.  Mer- 
rick. 

10  Love's  plant  must  be  watered  with  tears  and 
tended  with  care.    Dan.  Pr. 
Love's  reasons  without  reason.  Cymheline^  iv.  a. 

Love's  sweetest  meanings  are  unspoken ;  the 
full  heart  knows  no  rhetoric  of  words,  and 
resorts  to  the  pantomime  of  sighs  and 
glances.    Bct>ee. 

Love's  the  noblest  frailty  of  the  mind.  Dryden, 

Love's  true  function  in  the  world  is  as  the 
regenerator  and  restorer  of  social  life,  the 
reconciler  and  uniter  of  living  men.    Ed. 

U  Love's  voice  doth  sing  as  sweetly  in  a  beggar 
as  a  king.    Decker. 

Lovely^  £u-  more  lovely,  the  sturdy  gloom  of 
labcffious  indigence  than  the  fawning  simper 
of  thriving  adulation.    Goldsmitlu 

Loveliness  does  more  than  destroy  ugliness ; 
it  destroys  matter.  A  mere  touch  of  it  in 
a  room,  in  a  street,  even  on  a  door-knocker, 
is  a  spixitnal  force.    Pro/»  Drummond. 

Loveliness  /  Needs  not  the  foreign  aid  of  orna- 
ment, /  But  is,  when  unadom  d,  adom'd  the 
most.     Tkomum. 

Lovers  and  madmen  have  such  seething 
brains,  /  Such  shaping  fantasies,  that  appre- 
hend /  More  than  com  reason  ever  compre- 
hends.   Mid  Nights  Dreanty  v.  x. 

M  Lovers  are  as  punctual  as  the  sun.    Goethe. 

Lovers  are  never  tired  of  each  other ;  they 
always  speak  of  themselves.    La  Hoclu. 

Lovers  break  not  hours,  /  Unless  it  be  to  come 
before  their  time ;  /  So  much  they  spur  their 
eacpedition.     T'wo  Gent.  o/Ver.^  v.  x. 

Lovers'  purses  are  tied  with  cobwebs.    Pr, 

Lovers  {Veriiehte)  see  only  each  other  in  the 
world,  but  they  forget  that  the  world  sees 
them.    Platen, 

S9  Lovers'  time  runs  faster   than    the    dock. 
Pr. 

Loving  goes  by  haps ;  some  Cupid  kiUs  with 
arrows,  some  with  traps.    Much  Ado,  iii.  1. 

Lowliness  b  the  base  of  every  virtue,  and 
he  who  goes  the  lowest  builds  the  safest 
Sailey, 


Lowliness  is  young  ambition's  ladder,  /  Where- 
to the  climber-upward  turns  his  face ;  /  But 
when  he  once  attains  the  upmost  round,  / 
He  then  unto  the  ladder  turns  his  back,  / 
Looks  in  the  clouds,  scorning  the  base  do- 
nees /  By  which  he  did  ascend.    JuL  Cat., 

iX.  X. 

Loyal  JL  la  mort— Loyal  to  death.    M, 

Loyal  en  tout— Loyal  in  all.    M.  80 

Loyal  je  serai  durant  ma  vie — I  will  be  loyal 
during  my  life.    M. 

Loyaut^  m'oblige— Loyalty  binds  me.    M. 

Loyant^   n'a   honte— Loyalty  feels  no  shame. 

AI, 
Lubrid  sunt  fortune  gressus— The  footsteps  of 

fortune  are  slipper)-. 

Lubrldum  lingusB  non  facile  in  poenam  estSS 
trahendum — A  slip  of  the  tongue  ought  not  to 
be  rashly  punished.    L, 

AiiX^ov  dpOjhnoSt  yvy^  roura  if  oiJn^When 
the  candle  is  taken  away,  every  woman  is  alike. 
Gr.  Pr. 

Luck  is  ever  waiting  for  something  to  turn  up. 
Labour,  with  keen  eyes  and  strong  will, 
will  turn  up  something.  Luck  relies  on 
chance,  labour  on  character.    CoAden. 

Luck  is  eveiy thing  in  promotion.    Cervantes. 

Luck  is  the  idol  of  the  idle.    Pr. 

Luck,  mere  luck,  may  make  even  madness  40 
wisdom.    Dotdgias  Jerrold, 

Luck  seeks  those  who  flee,  and  flees  those 
who  seek  it    Ger.  Pr. 

Lucri  bonus  est  odor  ex  re  /  Qnalibet— The 
smell  of  gain  is  good,  from  whatever  it  proceeds. 
Jm). 

Luctantem  Icarils  fluctibus  Africnm  /  Mercator 
metuensj  otium  et  oppidi  /  Laudat  rura  sui : 
mox  rencit  rates  /  Quassas,  indodUs  pau- 
periempati — The  merchant,  dreading  the  south- 
west wind  wrestling  with  the  Icanan  wave^, 
praises  retirement  and  the  rural  life  of  his  native 
town,  but  soon  he  repairs  bis  shattered  bark, 
incapable  of  beii^  taught  to  endure  poverty. 
Hor, 

Lttdere  com  sacris — ^To  trifle  with  sacred  things. 

Ludit  in  humanis  divina  potestas  rebus,  /  Et  M 
certam  praesens  vix  habet  hora  fidem — The 
divine  power  sports  with  human  affairs^  so  much 
that  we  can  scarcely  be  sure  of  the  passing  hour. 
Ovid, 

Lugete  o  Veneres  Cupidinesqne^Wecp,  all  ye 
Venuses  and  Cupids.     Cat. 

Lnll'd  in  the  countless  chambers  of  the  brain,  / 
Our  thoughts  are  linked  by  many  a  hidden 
chain;  /  Awake  but  one,  and  lol  what 
myriads  rise  1  /  Each  stamps  its  image  as 
the  other  flies.    Rogers, 

Lupo  i^pnum  eripere  postulant— They  insist  on 
snatching  the  lamb  from  the  wolC    Plant, 

Lupo  ovem  commisisti — ^You  have  put  the  sheep 
to  the  care  of  the  wolf.     Ter. 

Lupus  in  fahula— It  is  the  wolf  in  the  story ;  60 
talking  of  him,  he  appeared. 

Lupus  non  curat  numerum  (ovum)— The  wolf  is 
not  scared  by  tl)e  number  of  the  sheep.     Pr. 

Lupus  pilum  mutat,  non  mentem— The  wolf 
changes  his  coat,  but  not  his  disposition.    Pr. 

Lusisti  satis,  edisti  satis,  atque  bibisti  *,  /  Tero- 
pus  abire  tibi  est— Thou  hast  amused  thyself 
enough,  hast  eaten  and  drunk  enough ;  'tis  time 
for  thee  to  depart.    Hor, 
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Lust— hard  by  fate.    Milium, 

Lost  is  a  sharp  spur  to  Tice,  which  always 
pntteth  the  affections  into  a  false  arallop. 
St.  Ambrvn. 

Lust  is  an  enemy  to  the  purse,  a  canker  to 
the  mind,  a  corrostre  to  the  conscience,  a 
weakness  of  the  wit,  a  besotter  of  the  senses, 
and  a  mortal  bane  to  all  the  body.    Piiny. 

Lust  is,  of  ail  the  frailties  of  our  nature,  / 
What  most  we  ourht  to  fear;  the  head- 
strong beast  /  Rusnes  along^,  impatient  of 
the  course ;  /  Nor  hears  the  rider  s  call,  nor 
fears  the  rein.  Rcwe. 
%  Lust  of  ffain,  in  the  spirit  of  Cain,  is  it  better 
or  worse  /  Than  the  heart  of  the  citiscn 
hissing  in  war  on  his  own  hearthstone? 
Tennyson . 

Lust  und  Liebe  sind  die  Fittiche/  Zu  frosseu 
Thaten -Ambition  and  love  are  the  wings  to 
great  deeds.    Gottke. 

Lust  yielded  to  is  a  pleasant  madness,  but 
It  is  a  desperate  madness  when  opposed. 
Bp.  HalL 

Lusus  naturae— A  freak  of  nature. 

Luther's  shoes  don't  fit  every  country  parson. 
Ger.  Pr» 
10  Luther's  words  are  half  battles.    Jean  Paul. 

Lttxtu'iae  desunt  multa,  avaritiae  omnia— Luxury 

is  in  want  of  many  things ;  avarice,  of  everything. 

pMb.  Syr. 
Luxuriant  animi  rebus  plerumque  secundis ;  / 

Nee  facile  est  aequa  commoda  mente  pati— 

The  feelings  genetaliy  run  riot  in  prosperity  ; 

and  to  bear  good  fortune  with  evennetts  of  mind 

is  no  easy  task.    Ovid, 
Luzunr  is  a  nice  master,  hard  to  be  pleased. 

SirG.  Mackensie. 
Luxury  is  an  enticing  pleasure,  a  bastard 

mirth,  which  hath  honey  in  her  mouth,  gall 

In  her  heart,  and  a  sting  in  her  tail.    I'tctor 

Hugo. 
U  Luxury  possibly  may  contribute  to  give  bread 

to  the  poor :  but  if  there  were  no  luxury, 

there  would  be  no  poor.    H.  Houu. 
Lydius  ll^iis — A  Lydian  or  te»t  stone. 
Lying  and   stealing  live  next  door  to  each 

other.    Pr, 

Lyinff  is  a  breach  of  promise ;  for  whoever 
seriously  addresses  his  discourse  to  another 
tacitly  promises  to  speak  the  truth,  because 
he  knows  the  truth  is  expected.    Ptdey. 

Lying  is  a  dissrraceful  vice,  *' affording  testa- 
mony,"  as  Plutarch  says,  "that  one  first 
desptses  God  and  then  fears  men."  Mint- 
taigHt. 
M  Lying  is  the  strongest  acknowledgment  of 
the  force  of  truth.    Hazlitt. 

Lying  lips  are  an  abomination  unto  the  Lord. 
Bible. 

Lying  may  be  pernicious  in  its  general  ten- 
dency, and  therefore  criminal,  thouprh  it  pro- 
duce no  particular  or  visible  mischief  to  any 
one.     Pa.  ey. 

Lying  pays  no  tax.    Pr. 

Lying  rides  on  debt's  back.    Pr. 
85  Lynx  envers  nos  pareils,  et  tanpes  envers 
nous — Lynx-eyed  to  our  neighbours,  and  mole- 
eyed  to  ourselves.     La  F^Htaine. 

Lyrical  poetry  is  much  the  same  in  every  age, 
as  the  songs  of  the  nightingales  in  every 
spring-time.    Heine. 


Ma  vie  est  nn  combat— My  life  u  a  battle. 
V^ltairt. 

Macbeth  does  murder  sleep,  the  innocent 
sleep;  /  Sleep,  that  kniU  up  the  ravell'd 
sleeve  of  care,  /  The  death  of  each  day's 
life,  sore  labour's  bath.  /  Balm  of  hurt  minds, 
great  Nature's  second  course,  /  Chief  nonr- 
bher  in  life's  feast.    Afacb.^  li.  a. 

Mach'  dlch  nicht  su  hoch,  die  Thfir  ist  niedri^ 
— Don't  carry  your  head  too  high ;  the  door  is 
low.    Ger.  Pr. 

Mach'  es  Wenigen  recht :  Vielen  geCsUen  ist  X 

schlimm — Be  content  to  please  a  few ;  to  plea«e 

many  is  bad.    <SckiUer, 
Machines  cannot  Increase  the  possibilities  of 

life,  only  the  possibilktes  ot  idleness.     Jtms- 

kin, 
Macbt,  was  ihr  wollt ;  nur  lasst  mich  nage- 

schoren— Produce  what  ye  like,  only  leavv  me 

unmolested  (/i/.  unsbomX    Goethe. 
Machtig  in  Werke,  nicht  in  Worte— Mighty  iu 

deeds,  not  in  words.     Ger.  Pr. 
Mades  et  nova  febrium  /  Terris  inculndt  co- 

hors — A   wasting   disease  and   an   uniicani<ol' 

battalion  of  fevers  have  swooped  down  on  the 

earth.     Hor. 
Macte  nova  virtnte,  puer,  sic  itur  ad  astra—  \ 

Go  on  in  new  deeds  of  valour,  my  son  1    That  is 

the  way  to  the  stars,     yirg. 

Macte  virtute — Persevere  in  virtue;  go  on  and 

prosper. 
Macte  vutute  diligentia^ue  esto— Persevere  in 

virtue  and  diligence.     Ltvy. 
Maculae  quas  incuria  fiidit — The  blemishea,  or 

errors,  which  carelessness  has  produced.     Hor. 

Mad  bulls  cannot  be  tied  up  with  a  pack- 
thread.   Pr. 

Mad  dogs  cannot  live  long.    Pr. 

Mad  people  think  others  mad.    Pr. 

Madame  fut  douce  envers  la  mort,  comme  elle 
I'^tait  envers  tout  le  monde— >he  was  gentle 
towards  death,  as  she  was  towards  every  one. 
Botsuet, 

Madness  in  great  ones  must  not  tmwatch'd 
go.     Ham.f  iii.  x. 

Madness  is  consistent,  which  is  more  than  can 
be  said  for  poor  reason.  Our  passions  and 
principles  are  steady  in  frenzy,  out  begin  to 
shift  and  waver  as  we  return  to  reason. 
Stetne. 

Madness  is  the  last  sta^e  of  human  debase-  < 
ment.     It  is  the  abdication  of  humanity. 
Better  to  die  a  thousand  times !    Safoieon. 

Madruga  y  veras,  trabsja  y  habras — Rise  be- 
times, and  you  will  sec;  labour  diligently,  and 
you  will  have.    .S/.  Pr. 

Magalia  ouondam  —Formerly  humble  huts  stood 

here.     Virg. 
Magasins   de  nouveautes  —  Linen-draper's,  ot 

fancy  goods',  shop.    Fr. 

Ma^is  gaudet  quam  qui  senectam  exuit— He 
rejoices  more  than  am  old  man  u  ho  has  put  off 
old  age,  r.^.,  has  become  young  again,     rr. 

Magb  magni  cierici  non  sunt  magis  sapientes  J 
—The  greatest  scholars  are  not  the  wi&est  men. 
Pr. 
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Maj^ister  alios  casus — Misfortune  is  a  seoond 
master.    PUmy  the  tidtr* 

Maffister  artis  iageiiiiqiie  lax^tor  /  Venter— 
Tbe  belly  (<*.'.  t  hunger  or  necessity)  is  the  teacher 
of  arts  and  the  bestower  of  genius.    /Vrr. 

Magister  disdt— The  master  has  said  so. 

Magistratnm  legem  esse  loqnentem,  le^em 
aatem  muttim  maeistratum— A  Judge  is  a 
speaking  law,  law  a  siient  judge.     Ctc, 

h  Magistratos  indicat  vinim— Office  shows  the 
man.    M, 

Magna  Charta— The  Great  Charter  (obtained 
from  King  John  in  19x5). 

Magna  dvitas,  magna  solitudo— A  great  dty  U 
a  great  desert.    Gr.  and  L.  Pr, 

Magna  comltante  caterva — A  great  crowd 
accompanying.     Vitg, 

Magna  est  admiratio  cojuose  sapienterque 
dicentis — Great  is  our  admiration  of  the  orator 
who  speaks  with  fluency  and  discretion.    Cic. 

lOMa^^na  est  Veritas  et  praeralebit  —  Truth  b 
mighty,  and  will  in  the  end  prevaiL 

Marna  est  vis  coosuetndinis :  haec  ferre 
laLDorem,  contenmere  vulnus  et  dolorem 
docet — Great  is  the  power  of  habit :  teaching 
us  as  it  does  to  bear  fatigue  and  to  despise 
wounds  and  pain.    Cic 

Magna  fiilt  quondam  capitis  reverentia  cani,  / 
Inqne  sno  pretlo  mga  senilis  erat— Great  was 
the  respect  paid  of  old  to  the  hoary  head,  and 
great  the  honour  to  the  wrinkles  of  age.     Civid. 

Magna  senritns  est  magna  fortuna— A  great 
fortune  is  a  great  slavery.    Sen, 

Magna  tIs  est.  magnum  nomen.  unnm  et  idem 
sentientis  senatns — Great  is  the  power,  great 
the  authority,  of  a  senate  which  is  unanimous 
in  its  opinions.    Cic. 

UMagnse  felicitates  mnltnm  callginis  mentibus 
Inunanis  ofajiciunt  —  Great  and  sudden  pros- 
perity has  a  deadening  (///.  densely  darkening) 
effect  on  the  human  mind.    Sen, 

Magnse  fortnnse  comes  adest  adnlatio— Adula- 
tion is  ever  the  attendant  on  great  wealth. 

Magnanimiter  crucem  sustine — Bear  up  bravely 
under  the  cross.    M, 

Magnanimity  is  the  good  sense  of  mide,  and 
tm  noblest  way  of  acquiring  applause.  La 
Rockt, 

Magnanimity  owes  to  prudence  no  accoimt 
OlitS  motives.     Vatafenargues. 

MMagnas  inter  opes  inopa— Poor  in  the  midst 
of  great  wealth.    Hor. 

Magni  anini  est  kgnrias  despicere — It  is  the 
aiark  of  a  great  mind  to  despise  injuries.    Stn. 

Mani  aaimi  est  ma^r>ut  cootemnere,  ac  medio- 
cna  malle  quam  nunia— It  is  a  sign  of  a  great 
mind  to  des^nse  greatness,  and  to  prefer  things 
in  measure  to  things  in  excess.    Sen, 

Magni  est  ingenil  revocare  mentem  a  sensibus, 
et  cogitationem  a  consuetudine  abducere  - 
It  argues  a  mind  of  great  native  force  to  be  able 
to  emandnate  itself  from  the  thraldom  of  the 
senses,  ana  to  wean  its  thoughts  from  old  habits. 
Cic. 

Magni  nominis  umbra— The  shadow  of  a  great 
name.    Ltteaiu 

ii  Magni  refert  quibuscum  vizeris— It  matters  a 
great  deal  with  whom  you  live.    Pr. 

Magnificat— The  song  of  the  Vtigfai  Mary  <///. 
she  magnifies).    Lttke  i.  44'4S« 


Magnificence  cannot  be  cheap,  for  what  ia 
cheap  cannot  be  magnificent.    Johntam. 

Magnis  eicddlt  ausia— He  failed  in  bold  at- 
tempts.   Ovid. 

Magno  conatu  magnas  nugas— By  great  efforts 
to  obtain  great  trilles.     TVr. 

Magno  cum  periculo  oistoditur,  quod  multisSO 
placet — That  is  gxiarded  at  great  risk  which  is 
coveted  by  many.    Pub.  Syr. 

Magno  de  flumine  mallem  /  Quam  ex  hoc  fon- 
ticulo  tantimdem  sumere— I  had  rather  take 
my  glass  of  water  from  a  great  river  like  this 
than  from  this  little  fountain.  Har.^  in  rtprocf 
0/  those  mfo  lay  by  iarg*  ttorgt  and  never  use 
them. 

Magnomm  hand  nnquaun  indignoa  aTonun— 
Never  unworthy  of  his   illustrious  ancestors. 

yirr- 

Magnum  est  argnmentum  in  utroqua  ftdsse 
moderatum — It  speaks  volumes  for  man  that, 
when  placed  in  quite  different  situations,  he  dis- 
plays m  each  the  same  spirit  of  moderaticm. 

Magntim  hoc  ego  dnco  /  Quod  placui  tibi  qui 
tcupi  secemis  honestum— I  account  it  a  great 
honour  that  I  have  pleased  a  man  like  yoo,  who 
know  so  well  to  discriminate  between  the  base 
and  the  honourable.     Hffr, 

Magnum  hoc  vitium  vino  est,  /  Pedes  captat  86 
pnmum:  Inctator  dolosus  est— This  is  the 
^reat  fault  of  wine ;  it  first  trips  up  the  feet :  it 
IS  a  cunning  wrestler.    Plant. 

Magnum  pauperies  opprobrium  jubet  /  Quidvis 
ant  facers  ant  pati— Poverty,  that  deep  dis- 
grace, bids  us  do  or  suffer  anythii^.    Her. 

Magnum  vectigal  est  parsimonia— Thrift  is  a 
great  revenue.     Cic, 

Magnus  ab  integro  saedorum  nasdtnr  ordo— 
The  great  cycle  of  the  ages  begins  its  round 
anew.     K/>y. 

Magntis  Alexander  corpore  parvus  erat— The 
great  Alexander  was  small  in  stature.    Pr. 

Magnus  animus  remissius  loquitur  et  securins  40 
—The  talk  of  a  great  soul  is  at  once  more  care- 
less and  confident  than  that  of  other  men.    Sen. 

Magnus  Apollo — A  great  oracle. 

Magnns  sine  vlribus  ignis  /  Incassmn  lurit 
— ^A  ^reat  fire,  unless  you  feed  it,  spends  its  rage 
in  vam.     Vii^. 

Mfti  agufosa,  filha  preguif ota— A  busy  mother 

makes  slothful  daughters.    Port.  Pr, 

Maidens'  bairns  and  bachelors'  wives  are  aye 
weel  bred.    Sc.  Pr. 

Maidens,  like  moths,  are  ever  caught  with  46 
glare,  /  And  Mammon  wins  his  way  where 
seraphs  might  despair.    Byren. 

Maidens  should  be  mild  and  meek,  /  Swift  to 
hear,  and  alow  to  speak.    Pr. 

Maids  are  May  when  they  are  maids,  but  the 
sky  changes  when  they  are  wives.  As  Yon 
Like  ftf  iv.  I. 

Maids  should  be  seen  and  not  beard.    Pr. 

Maids  want  nothing  but  husbands,  and  when 

they    have   them   they   want   everything. 

Somerset  Pr, 

Maids  well  summered,  and  warm  kept,  are  like  60 
flies  at  Bartholomew-tide— blind,  though  they 
have  their  eyes.    Hen.  K,  v.  a. 

Maintien  le  droit— Maintain  the  right.    M, 

Mair  by  luck  than  gude  guiding  (managemencX 
.S*.  Pr. 
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MaU  an  motndre  revers  foneste  /  Le  masque 
tombc,  rhommc  reste  /  Et  le  heros  s'^vaaonit 
— But  at  the  lea»t  »ad  reverse  the  nuu»k  dropn  off, 
the  man  remain«»  and  the  hero  vanishes.  /.  B. 
Rousseau, 

MaU  de  qnoi  soot  composAes  les  affaires  du 
monde  ?  Du  bien  d'autrui — By  of  what  is  the 
business  of  the  world  made  upT  Of  the  wealth 
of  other  people.     Bifoalde  VervilU. 

Maison  d'arret— A  jail,  a  prison.    Fr, 

Maison  de  force — A  house  of  correction.    Fr. 
S  Maitre  Jacques — A  handy  fellow  who  b  ready  to 
undertake  all  kinds  of  work.    Fr, 

Major  e  longinquo  reverentia— -Respect  is  greater 
at  a  distance.     7  <«r. 

Msjor  iamse  sltis  est  quam  /  Virtutis ;  quis 
enim  yirtutem  amplectitur  ipsam,  /  Praemia 
si  tollas? — The  thirst  for  fame  is  gpreater  than 
that  for  virtue :  for,  if  you  take  away  its  reward, 
who  would  embrace  virtue  ?   Juv. 

Major  hereditas  Tenit  nnicniqne  nostniin  a 
jure  et  legfibus,  quam  a  parentibns — A  more 
valuable  inheritance  falls  to  each  of  us  in  our 
dvil  and  legal  rights  than  comes  to  us  from  our 
fiithers.    Cic. 


Major  private  visus,  dum  privatus  fhit,  et 
niam  coosensu  capax  imperii,  nisi  imperasset 
— He  was  regarded  as  greater  than  a  private  in- 
dividual so  long  as  he  remained  one,  and,  bv  the 
consent  of  all,  would  have  been  deemed  worthy  to 
rule  had  he  never  ruled.  TVk.,  t/  the  Emperor 
GaOa, 
10  Major  rerum  mihi  nascitnr  ordo— A  greater 
succession  of  events  presents  itself  to  my  muse. 
Virjr, 

Major  sum  quam  cni  possit  Fortnua  nocere  / 
Multaque  ut  eripiat,  multo  mihi  piura  re- 
linquet.  /  Excessere  metum  mea  jam  bona— 
I  am  above  being  injured  by  fortune  ;  though  she 
snatch  away  much^  more  will  remain  to  me.  The 
blessings  I  now  enjoy  transcend  fear.     Ov. 

Msjore  tumultu  /  Planruntur  nummi  quam 
fimera.  nemo  dolorem  /  Fingit  in  hoc  casu  / 
.  .  .  Ploratur  lacrimls  amlssa  pecunia  verls 
— Money  is  bewailed  with  a  greater  tumult  than 
death.  No  one  feigns  grief  in  this  case.  .  .  . 
The  loss  of  money  is  deplored  with  true  tears. 
Juv. 

Majoresque  cadnnt  altis  de  montibus  umbrse— 
And  the  shadows  lengthen  as  they  £all  from  the 
lofty  mountains.     I  'irg. 

Majori  cedo— I  retire  before  my  superior. 

IS  Majority  is  applied  to  number,  and  superiority 
to  power.    Johnson. 

Majus  et  minus  non  variant  spedem-^reater 
and  less  don't  change  the  nature  of  a  thing. 

Make  a  crutch  of  your  cross.    Pr. 

Make  a  virtue  of  necessity.    Burton. 

Make  all  sure,  and  keep  all  pure.    Pr. 

SO  Make  dean  thy  consdence ;  hide  thee  there. 
Quarles. 

Make  dean  work,  and  leave  no  tags.  AUow 
no  delays  when  you  are  at  a  thing ;  do  it  and 
be  done  with  it.    Prof.  Blackie. 

Make  doors  fast  upon  a  woman's  wit,  and  it 
will  out  at  the  casement;  shut  that,  and 
twiU  out  at  the  keyhole.  As  Von  Like  It, 
iv.  r. 

Make  evety  bargain  dear  and  plain,  /  That 

none  may  afterwards  complain.    Pr, 
Make  good  cheese,  if  you  make  little.    Pr, 


Make  haste  slowly.    Pr.  IS 

Make  hay  while  the  sun  shines.    Pr. 

Make  it  an  invariable  and  obligatory  law  to 
yourself  never  to  mention  your  own  mental 
diseases.  When  you  talk  of  them,  it  is  plain 
that  yon  want  either  praise  or  pity;  for 
praise  there  is  no  room,  and  pitj  will  do  you 
no  good.    Johnson. 

Make  knowledge  drde  with  the  winds ;  /  But 
let  her  herald.  Reverence,  fly  /  Before  her 
to  whatever  sky  /  Bear  seed  of  men  and 
growth  of  minds.     Tennyson. 

Make  no  enemies ;  he  is  insignificant  indeed 
that  can  do  thee  no  harm.    Cotton. 

Make  not  a  bosom  friend  of  a  melancholy  sad  SO 
souL  .  .  .  He  goes  always  heavy-loade((  and 
thou  must  bear  half.    Fenilon. 

Make  not  another's  shoes  by  your  own  foot.  Pr, 

Make  not  thy  friend  too  chei^k  to  thee,  nor 
thyself  to  thy  friend.    Pr. 

Make  not  thy  sport  abuses:  for  the  fly,  / 
That  feeds  on  dung,  is  coloured  thereby. 

George  Herbert. 

Make  not  thy  tail  broader  than  thy  wings.  Pr. 

Make  not  two  sorrows  of  one.    Pr.  tS 

Make  short  the  miles  with  talk  and  smiles.  Pr. 

Make  temperance  thy  companion,  so  shall 
health  sit  on  thy  brow.    Dodsley. 

Make  the  most  and  the  best  of  your  lot,  and 
compare  yourself  not  with  the  tew  that  are 
above  you,  but  with  the  multitudes  which 
are  below  you.    Johnson. 

Make  the  most  of  time,  it  flies  away  so  fast ; 
yet  method  will  teach  you  to  win  time. 
Goetht. 

Make  the  night  night,  and  the  day  day,  and  40 
you  will  have  a  pleasant  time  of  it.  Port.  Pr. 

Make  the  plaster  as  large  as  the  sore.    Pr. 

Make  thee  my  knight?  my  knights  are  sworn 
to  vows  /  Of  utter  harmhoocL  utter  gentle- 
ness, /  And,  loving,  utter  faithfalness  in 
love,  /  And  uttermost  obedience  to  the  king. 
Tennyson. 

Make  thick  my  Mood,  /  Stop  up  the  access 
and  passage  to  remorse,  /  Tnat  no  com- 
punctious visitings  of  Nature  /  Shake  my 
fell  purpose.    Macb.,  i.  5. 

Make  thy  claim  of  wages  for  this  world,  and 
an  worlds,  at  aero— at  nothing;  thus,  and 
thus  only,  hast  thou  the  worid  at  thy  fieet. 
CarlyU. 

Make  your  educational  laws  strict,  and  your  4S 
criminal  ones  may  be  gentle ;  but  leave  youth 
its  liberty,  and  you  wm  have  to  dig  dungeons 
for  age.    Rusktn, 

Make  your  hay  as  best  you  may.    Pr. 

Make  your  mark,  but  mind  what  your  mark 
is.    Pr, 

Make  yourself  an  ass,  and  youH  have  every 
man's  sack  on  your  shoulders.    Dan.  Pr. 

Make  yourself  an  honest  man,  and  then  yon 
may  be  sure  that  there  b  one  rascal  less  ia 
the  world.    CariyU. 

Make  yourself  necessaxy  to  the  world,  and  SO 
mankind  will  give  you  bread.    Emerson. 

Make   yourselves    necessary  to    somebody. 

Emerson. 

Mai  k  propos— IINtiraed  ;  unseasonable.    Fr. 

Mala  causa  silenda  est-— *Tis  best  to  be  stleot 
in  a  bad  cause.    Ovid* 
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MaUfidet— Badfswth. 

Mala,  gallina,  malum  ovum — Bad  hen,  bad  egg. 
Pr. 

Mala  grammatica  non  yitiat  chartam — Bad 
grammar  does  not  vitiate  a  deed.    L. 

Mala  mall  malo  mala  contulit  omnia  mnndo— 
The  jawbone  of  the  evil  one  by  means  of  an 
apple  brought  all  evils  into  the  world. 

ft  Mala  mens,  malus  animus  —  Bad  mind,  bad 
heart.     Ter. 

Mala  merx  haec,  et  callida  est— She's  a  bad 
bargain  and  a  crafty  one.     Plaut, 

Mala  nltro  adsunt — Misfortunes  come  unsought. 
Pr. 

Maladie  du  pajrs — Home-sickness.    Fr. 

Male  cnncta  ministrat  /  Impetus — Violence  (of 
passicKi)  conducts  everything  badly.    Stat, 

10  Male  imperando  summum  imperium  an^ttitur 
— By  mi^ovemment  the  supreme  rule  is  lost. 
Put.  Syr. 

Male  parta  male  dilabuntur— Things  ill  gotten 
goilL    Pr, 

Bfale  partum  male  disperit— Property  ill  got 
is  ill  spent ;  lightly  oome,  lightly  go.    Plant, 

Male  seciun  agit  seffer,  medicum  qtd  bseredem 
lacit — A  sick  man  acts  foolishly  for  himself  who 
makes  hb  doctor  his  heir. 

Male  yenun  ezaminat  omnis  /  Cormptns  judex 
— Badly  is  the  truth  weighed  by  a  corrupt  judge. 
Har, 

UMale  vivnnt  qui  se  semper  victnros  putant — 
They  live  ill  who  think  they  will  live  for  ever. 
Pub.  Syr. 

Malebranche  saw  all  thin|»  in  God,  and  M. 
Necker  saw  all  thing's  in  Necker.    Miraheau, 

Maledicns  a  malefico  non  distat  nisi  occasione 

— ^An  evil-speaker  differs  from  an  evil-doer  in 

nothing  but  want  of  opportunity.    Quinct. 
Malesnada  fames — Hunger  that  tempts  to  eviL 

Virz. 
Malhenreux  celnl  qui  est  en  ayance  de  son 

si^le-^Unhappy  is  the  man  who  is  in  advance 

of  his  time.    pr.  Pr. 
to  Mali  prindpii  malus  finis — Bad  beginnings  have 

bad  endings  {Jit.  a  bod  end  of  a  bad  begmningX 

Ter, 

Malice  is  a  passion  so  impetuous  and  preci- 
pitate, that  it  often  iuTolTes  the  agent  and 
£be  padent.    Govem$nent  of  the  Tongut. 

MaUce  sucks  iq>  the  greatest  part  of  our  own 
▼enora,  and  poisons  hersel£    Monttugne. 

Mallm  indisertam  omdentiam,  qnam  stultitiam 
loqnacem — I  ynxtx  sense  that  is  faulty  in  expres- 
sion to  loquacious  folly.     Cic, 

Malim  inquletam  libertatem  quam  quiettun 
aenritinm— I  would  prefer  turbulent  lioerty  to 
quiet  slavery. 

SS  Malls  ayibus— With  a  bad  omen  {Jit,  widx  bad 
birdsX  Cic, 
Malo  benefacere  tantnmdem  est  pericnlum/ 
Quantum  bono  malefacere— To  do  good  to  the 
bad  is  a  danger  just  as  great  as  to  do  bad  to  the 
good.    Plaut. 

Malo  com  Platone  errare,  quam  cum  aliis  recte 
sentire — I  had  rather  be  wrong  with  Plato  than 
think  right  with  others.    Cic. 

Malo  mihi  male  ^am  moUiter  esse — I  prefer 
being  ill  to  being  idle.    Sen, 

Malo  mori  quam  foedari— I  had  rather  die  than 
be  disgraced.     .1/. 


Malo  nodo  malus  qnaerendus  cunens— For  aM 

hard  knot  a  hard  tool  must  be  sought.    Pr. 

Malorum  facinorum  ministri  quasi  ezpro* 
brantes  aspiciuntur  —  Accomplices  in  evil 
actions  are  always  regarded  as  reproaching  the 
deed.     Tac. 

Malum  consilium  consultori  pessimnm — ^Bad 
advice  b  most  pernicious  to  the  adviser.  Ver. 
FUucus, 

Malum  est  consilium  quod  mutari  non  potest — 
That  b  bad  counsel  which  cannot  be  chained. 
Pub.  Syr, 

Malum  in  se — A  thing  evil  in  itseH 

Malum  nascens  facile  opprimitur ;  inveteratiunSS 
fit  robnstins — An  evil  nabit  is  easily  subdued  in 
the  b^innintr,  but  when  it  becomes  mveterate  it 
gains  strength.    Cic, 

Malum  prohibitum — A  crime  because  forbidden 
by  law,  such  as  smuggling.    L. 

Maliun  vas  non  irangitur— A  worthless  vessel  is 
seldom  broken.    Pr. 

Malus  bonum  ubi  se  simulat,  time  est  pessimus 
— ^A  bad  man,  when  he  pretends  to  be  a  good 
one,  b  worst  of  all.    Pub.  Syr. 

Malus  tat  enim  custos  diutumitatis  metus, 
contraque  benevolentia  fideUs  yel  ad  per- 
petuitatem — Fear  is  a  bad  preserver  of  that 
which  b  intended  to  last;  whereas  mildness 
and  good-will  ensure  fidelity  for  ever.     Cic, 

Malus  usus  est  abolendus — An  evil  custom  should  10 

be  abolished.    L. 
Mammon  has  enriched  his  thousands,  and  has 

damned  his  ten  thousands.    South. 
Mammon,  the  least  erected  spurit  that  fell  / 

From  heaven.    Milton. 

Mammon  wins  his  way  where  seraphs  might 
despair.    Byron. 

Man  alone  is  bom  crying,  lives  complaining, 
and  dies  disappointed.    Sir  W,  TempU. 

Man  always  worships  something;  always  he 46 
sees  the  infinite  shadowed  forth  in  some- 
thing finite ;   and  indeed  can  and  must  so 
see  it  in  any  finite  thing,  once  tempt  him 
well  to  fix  his  eyes  thereon.    Carlyle. 

Man  am  I  grown,  a  man's  work  must  I  do.  / 
Follow  the  deer?  follow  the  Christ,  the 
Khig,  /  Livepure,  speak  true,  right  wrong, 
follow  the  King—  /  Ebe  wherefore  bom  ? 
Tmnyton. 

Man  and  man  only  can  do  the  impossible ;  /  .  .  . 
He  to  the  moment  endurance  can  lend.  Goethe. 

Man  becomes  greater  in  proportion  as  he 
learns  to  know  himself  and  his  faculty.  Let 
him  once  become  conscious  of  what  be  is,  and 
he  will  soon  also  learn  to  be  what  he  shoidd. 
Schelling, 

Man  becomes  man  only  by  the  intelligence, 
but  he  is  man  only  by  the  neart.    Amiel. 

Man,  beUnd  his  everlasting  blind,  which  heM 
only  colours  difFerently.  and  makes  no 
thinner,  carries  his  pride  with  him  from 
one  step  to  another,  and  on  the  higher 
step  blames  only  the  pride  of  the  lower. 
Jean  Paul, 

Man  can  dispense  with  much  but  not  with 
men.    Blfrne. 

Man  can  elect  the  universal  man,  /  And  live  hi 
life  that  ends  not  with  his  breath.  R.  W, 
Dixon. 

Man  can  invent  nothing  nobler  than  humanity. 
Ruskin. 
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Man  can  onlj  learn  to  rise  from  the  eon^dera- 

tion   of  that  which   he   cannot  surmount. 

JroM  Paul, 
Man  cannot  be  a  naturalist,  nntil  he  satisfies 

all  the  demands  of  the  spirit    Kmtn^m, 
M  m  cannot  choose  his  duties.    Georg*  ElM. 
Man  cannot  Uto  without  his  formulas.    Dr. 

H'aiUr  Smith, 

S  Man  carries  under  his  hat  a  private  theatre, 
wherein  a  sreater  drama  is  acted  than  ever 
on  the  mimic  stag^e,  beginning:  and  ending:  in 
eternity.    CarlyU. 

Man  consists  In  tmtii.  If  he  eaqsoees  truth,  he 
exposes  himself.  If  he  betrays  truth,  he  be* 
trays  himsell  We  H>eak  not  here  of  lies, 
but  of  acting  against  conviction.    Ntvali*. 

Man  could  direct  his  ways  by  plain  reason, 
and  sunmrt  his  life  by  tasteless  food ;  but 
God  has  given  us  wit,  and  flavour,  and 
brightness,  and  laughter,  and  perfumes,  to 
enliven  the  day  of  man  s  pilgrimage,  and 
to  charm  his  pained  steps  over  the  burning 
marL    Sydney  SmitM. 

Man  creeps  into  childhood,  bounds  into  youth, 
sobers  into  manhood,  and  softens  into  age. 
//.  GiUt. 

Man  darf  nnr  sterben,  um  ^obt  zu  werden — 
One  has  but  to  die  to  be  praised.    Ger,  Pr. 

10  Man  deU^^hts  not  me ;  no,  nor  woman  neither. 
Hatfi.,  u.  2. 

Man  disputirt  mehr  uber  die  Schaale,  als  iiber 
den  Kem — People  dilute  more  about  the  shell 
than  the  kernel.    G*r.  Pr. 

Man  does  not  willingly  submit  himself  to  re- 
verence; or  rather,  he  never  so  submits 
himself:  it  is  a  higher  sense  which  must 
be  communicated  to  his  nature,  which  only 
in  some  peculiarly  favoured  individuals  un- 
folds itself  spontaneously,  who  on  this  ac- 
count too  have  of  old  been  looked  upon  as 
saints  and  gods.    Goethe. 

Man  does  not  wish  to  be  told  the  truth. 
Peucal. 

Man  doth  what  he  can,  and  God  what  He 
will.    Pr. 

16  Man  dreams  of  fame  while  woman  wakes  to 
love.     Tennyson. 

Man  ever  tends  to  reckon  his  own  insight  as 
final,  and  goes  upon  it  as  such.    Carfyle. 

Man  everywhere  is  the  bom  enemy  of  lies. 

CarlyU. 

Man  fiadet  tanaend  Gdehrte,  bis  man  auf 
einen  weisen  Mann  stosst— We  inay  come 
upon  a  thousand  roen^  of  learning  before  we 
stumble  upon  a  single  wise  man.    K  linger, 

Man  for  the  field  and  woman  for  the  hearth ;  / 
Man  for  the  sword  and  for  the  needle  she :  / 
Man  with  the  head  and  woman  with  the 
heart:  /  Man  to  command  and  woman  to 
obey ;  /  All  else  confusion.     Tennyson. 

80  Man,  forget  not  death,  for  death  certainly  for- 
gets not  thee.     Turkish  Pr. 

Man  gives  up  all  pretension  to  the  infinite 
while  he  feels  here  that  neither  with  thought 
nor  without  it  is  he  equal  to  the  finite. 
C.'etke. 

Man  had  not  a  hammer  to  begin,  not  a  syl- 
labled articulation ;  they  had  it  all  to  make 
—and  they  have  made  it.    CarlyU. 

Man  has  a  brief  flowering  season  and  a  long 
fading.     Uhland. 


Man  has  a  silent  and  solitary  Uteratare 
written  bv  his  heart  upon  the  tables  of 
stone  in  Nature ;  and  next  to  God's  finger, 
a  man's  heart  writes  the  most  memorable 
things.     Ward  Beecher. 

Man  has  a  soul  as  certainly  as  he  has  a  body ;  85 
nay,  much  more  certainly;  i»t>perly  it  is 
the  course  of  his  unseen  spiritual  life,  which 
informs  and  rules  his  external  visible  life, 
rather  than  receives  rule  from  it,  in  which 
spiritual  life  the  true  secret  of  ms  history 
lies.     CarlyU. 

Man  has  alwi^  humour  enongli  to  make 
merry  with  what  he  cannot  help.    Goethe. 

Man  has  ever  been  a  striving,  struggling,  and, 
in  spite  of  wide-spread  calumnies  to  the 
contrary,  a  veradons  creature.    CawiyU. 

Man  has  in  his  own  soul  an  Btemal ;  can  read 
something  of  the  Eternal  there,  if  he  will 
look.    Carfyle. 

Man  has  not  a  greater  enemy  than  himself. 
Petrarch, 

Man  has  quite  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  making  80 
nroselytes  \  in  causing  others  to  eiQoy  what 
ne  ei^oys,  u  finding  his  own  IJkenfss  repre- 
sented and  reflected  back  to  him.    Goethe. 

Man  has  seldom  an  offer  of  kindness  to  make 

to  a  woman  but  she  has  a  presentiment  of  it 

some  moments  t>efore.    Steme. 
Man  has  two  and  a  half  minntes  here  below 

—•one  to  smile,  one  to  sigh,  and  half  a  one 

to  love ;  for  in  the  midst  of  this  minute  he 

dies.    Jean  Paul. 
Man,  if  he  compare  himself  with  all  he  can 

see,  is  at  the  senith  of  his  power ;  but  if  he 

compare  himself  with  all  he  can  conceiye,  he 

is  at  the  nadir  of  his  weakness.    Colton. 
Man  is  a  bom  owl.    CarlyU. 
Man  is  a  bnndle  of  habits.    Pr.  tS 

Man  is   a  darkened   bein^;   he  knows  not 

whence  he  comes,  nor  whither  he  goes ;  he 

knows  little  of  the  world  and  least  of  hia»- 

self.    Goethe. 
Man  is  a  fidlen  god,  who  remembers  heaven, 

his  former  dwelling-place.    Latnartine. 
Man  is  a  forked  radish  with  head  fantastically 

carved.    Swi/l. 
Man  is  a  forked  straddling  animal  with  bandy 

legs.    Svfi/t. 
Man  is  a  military  animal,  /  Glories  in  gnn-40 

powder  and  loves  parade.    P.  J.  Bailey. 
Man  is  a  noble  animal,  splendid  in  ashes*  and 

pompous  in  the  grave.    Sir  T.  Browne. 
Man  is  a  poetical  animal,  and  delights   fai 

fiction,    hazlitt. 
Man  is  a  spirit,  and  bound  by  invisible  bonds 

to  all  men.     CarlyU. 
Man  is  a  stream  whose   source  is  hidden. 

Emerson. 
Man  is  a  substance  clad  in  shadows.    John^ 

Sterling. 
Man  is  a  sun;  his  senses  are  the  pianeta. 

A  ooalis, 
Man  is  a  tool-using  animal ; . . .  without  tools 

he  is  nothing,  with  tools  he  is  all.    CaHyle. 
Man  is  actually  here,  not  to  ask  questions 

but  to  do  work ;  in  tliis  time,  as  in  all  times, 

it  must  be  the  heaviest  evil  for  him  If  his 

faculty  of  action  lie  dormant,  and  only  tiaat 

of  sceptical  inquiry  exert  itself.    Cariyie. 
Man  is  an  animal  that  cooks  his  victnals. 

Surike. 
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Man  is  an  animal  that  makes  bargains ;  no 
other  animal  does  this.    Adam  Smith. 

Man  is  an  imitative  creature,  and  whoever  is 
foremost  leads  the  herd.    SchWer. 

Man  is,  and  always  was,  a  blockhead  and 
doDard;  much  readier  to  feel  and  difirest 
than  to  think  and  consider.    CarlyU. 

Man  is,  bevond  dispute,  the  most  excellent  of 
created  Beings,  and  the  vilest  animal  is  a 
doff ;  but  the  sagres  agree  that  a  grateful  dogr 
is  better  than  an  ungjatelul  man.  Saadi, 
S  Man  is  bom  not  to  solve  the  problems  of  the 
universe,  but  to  find  out  where  the  problem 
begins,  and  then  to  restrain  lilmseu  within 
the  limits  of  the  comprehensible.    Goethe. 

Man  is  bom  unto  trouble,  as  the  spaxks  fly 
upward.    Bible, 

Man  is  but  a  little  tiling  in  the  midst  of  the 
objects  of  nature,  yet,  by  the  moral  quality 
radiating'  from  his  countenance^  he  mav 
abolish  all  considerations  of  ma^tude,  ana, 
in  his  manners,  equal  the  majesty  of  the 
vrorM.    Emerson, 

Man  is  but  a  reed,  the  weakest  thinff  in 
nature,  but  he  is  a  reed  that  thinks.   Peucal. 

Man  is  created  free,  is  free,  even  if  he  were 
bom  in  chains.    Schiller. 

10  Man  is  created  to  fight ;  he  is  ^rhaps  best  of 
all  definable  as  a  bom  soldier;  his  life  "a 
battle  and  a  march  "  under  the  right  generals. 
Carljrle. 

Man  is  emphatically  a  proselytising  creature. 
CarlyU, 

Man  is  ever  the  most  interesting  object  to 
man,  and  perhaps  should  be  the  omy  one 
to  interest  nim.    Goethe. 

Man  is  explicable  by  nothing  less  than  all  his 
history.    Emersott, 

Man  is  fire  and  woman  tow ;  the  devil  comes 
amd  sets  them  in  a  blaze.    Fr, 

15  Man  is  first  a  spirit,  bound  by  invisible  bonds 
to  all  men ;  and  secondly,  he  wears  clothes, 
which  are  the  visible  emblems  of  that  fact. 
Carlyle^  tht  two  main  ideas  emphasised  in 
"Sartor." 

Man  is  for  ever  the  bom  thrall  of  certain  men, 
bom  master  of  certain  other  men,  born 
equal  of  certain  others,  let  him  acknowledge 
toe  fact  or  not.    Carlyle, 

Man  is  for  ever  the  brother  of  man.    CarlyU, 

Man  is  free  as  the  bird  is  in  its  cage :  he  can 
nove  about  within  certain  limits.    Lavater, 

Man  is  God's  image ;  but  a  poor  man  is  / 
Christ's  stamp  to  boot :  both  images  regard. 
God  reckons  tor  him,  counts  the  favour  His. 
CeoTge  Herbert. 

ao  Man  is  greater  than  a  world,  than  systems  of 
worlds ;  there  is  more  mvstery  in  the  union 
of  soul  with  the  physical  than  in  the  creation 
of  a  universe.    H.  Giles. 

Man  is  his  own  star,  and  the  soul  that  can  / 
Render  an  honest  and  a  perfect  man,  /  Com- 
mands all  light,  all  influence,  all  fate ;  /  No- 
thing to  him  falls  early  or  too  late.  Beau* 
mont  and  Fletcher, 

Man  is  intended  for  a  limited  condition; 
objects  that  are  simple,  near,  determinate, 
he  comprehends,  and  he  becomes  accustomed 
to  employ  such  means  as  are  at  hand ;  but  on 
entenng  a  wider  field  he  now  knows  neither 
what  he  would  nor  what  he  should.    Goethe, 


Man  is  like  the  worker  at  Gobelins,  who 
weaves  on  the  wrong  side  a  tapestry  of 
which  he  does  not  see  the  design.    Rennu. 

Man  is  made  great  or  little  by  his  own  will. 
Schiller. 

Man  is  man  by  virtue  of  willing,  not  by  virtue  86 
of  knowing  and  understandmg ;  and  as  he 
is,  so  he  sees.    Emerson, 

Man  is  man  everywhere.    CarlyU, 

Man  is  man  only  as  he  makes  life  and  nature 
happier  to  us.    Emerson. 

Man  is  more  often  injured  than  helped  by  the 

means  he  uses.    Emerson. 
Man  is  more  than  constitutions.    IVhittier, 
Man  is  neither  an  angel  nor  a  brute,  and  it  is  80 

his  evil  destiny  if  he  aspires  to  be  the  former, 

to  sink  into  the  latter.    Fascal, 
Man  is  neither  the  vUe  nor  the  excellent  being 

which  he  sometimes  imagines  himself  to  be. 

Disraeli. 

Man  is  not  a  piece  of  clay  to  be  moulded,  but 
a  plant  to  be  cultivated.    Garve, 

Man  is  not  as  God,  /  But  then  most  godlike^ 
being  most  a  man.     Tennyson, 

Man  is  not  bom  to  be  free,  and  for  the  noble 
there  is  no  fairer  fortune  than  to  serve  a 
prince  whom  he  honours.    Goethe. 

Man  is  not  God,  but  hath  God's  end  to  serve,  /  86 
A  master  to  obey,  a  coivse  to  take,  /  Some- 
what  to  cast   off,   somewhat  to  become. 
Brtrammg, 

Man  is  not  made  to  question,  but  adore.  Youngs 

Man  is  not  the  creature  of  circumstances; 
circumstances  are  the  creatures  of  men. 
We  are  free  agents,  and  man  is  more  power- 
ful than  matter.     Disraeli. 

Man  is  nothing  but  contradiction ;  the  less  he 
knows  it  the  more  dupe  he  is.    Amiel. 

Man  is  of  the  earth,  but  his  thoughts  are  with 
the  stars.  A  pigmy  standine:  on  the  outward 
crest  of  this  small  planet,  nis  far-reaching 
spirit  stretches  outward  to  the  infinite,  and 
there  alone  finds  rest.    Carlyle. 

Man  is  often  a  wolf  to  man,  a  serpent  to  God,  40 
and  a  scorpion  to  himself.    Spurgeon. 

Man  is  one,  and  he  hath  one  great  heart. 

Bailey. 
Man  is  one  world,  and  hath  /  Another  to  attend 

him.     George  Herbert. 

Man  is  only  truly  great  when  he  acts  from  his 
passions;  never  irresistible  but  when  he 
appeals  to  the  imagination.    Disraeli. 

Man  is  only  what  he  becomes,  but  he  becomes 
only  what  he  is.    Amiel. 

Man  is  physically  as  well  as  metaphy^ally  a  46 
thing  of  shreds  and  patches,  borrowed  un- 
eoually  from  good  and  bad  ancestors,  and  a 
misfit  from  the  start.    Emerson. 

Man  is  placed  in  this  world  as  a  spectator; 
when  he  is  tired  with  wonderins:  at  all  the 
novelties  about  him,  and  not  till  then,  does 
he  desire  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
causes  that  create  those  wonders.  Gold- 
sntith. 

Man  is  properly  an  incarnated  word;  the 
word  that  he  speaks  is  the  oian  himself. 
Carlyle. 

Man  is,  properly  speaking,  based  upon  Hope, 
he  has  no  other  possenion  but  Hope ;  niis 
world  of  his  is  emphatically  the  Place  of 
Hope.     CarlyU, 
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Maa  little  kBows  what 
his  patience  to  bear  till  he  tries 
titk, 

res  In  Time,  has  Us  whole  eaithlj 
beiiv,  eodeavoor,  and  destiny  shaped  far 
him  Dy  Time ;  only  in  the  tranwtory  Time-  ' 
symbol  is  the  erer-motioaless  eteinily  ve 
stand  on  made  manafesL    Cmrfyic  | 

Man  lives  where  he  acts.    Xttuuu 

Bfan,  livinfiT*  feelinir  man,  is  the  easy  sport  oC 
the  ovennasteringr  imisfnt.    SckilUr^  ■ 

S    Man  lobt  den  Konstler  dana  erst  recfat,  wenn  ! 

Lob  vefiKisst— We  I 


still  watches  for 
hold  him 
it  his 


he  has  made 


first  truly  praise  an  artist  when  the  merit  of  his 
work  is  soch  as  to   make   us  forget  hinwelf  , 

Man  lost  sich  nicht  slfmihlirh  too  dem  Leben  1 
— It  is  by  no  gradual  process  we  detach  onr- 
selves  from  (kxe  our  bola  oO  life-    SckilUr. 

Man  lores  before  he  sees ;  his  heart  b  open 
before  his  eyes;  lore  mnrt  irradiate  his 
wtirid  for  him  before  he  well  knows  he  is  in 
it,  what  it  is  made  ol,  and  wliat  to  make  of 
it.    EiL 

Man  loves  little  and  often,  woman  mnch  and 
rardy.    Basta. 

Man,  made  of  the  diut  of  the  worlds  does  not  > 
foc^^et  his  origvi ;  and  all  that  is  yet  in-  ■ 
Tip«"*»»^  will  one   day  speak  and   reason,  i 

10  Man  maff  Amphion  sein  and  Fels  nnd  Wald  * 
bewegren,  /  ueswegen  kann  man  dock  nicht ' 
Banem  widerles^en — One  may  be  a  very  Am-  ' 
phion  and  be  able  to  move  trees  and  rock% 
and  yet  be  unable  to  reduce  peasants  to  reasoo. 
Ge/leri, 

Man  may  doobt  here  and  there,  bat  mankind 
does  not  donbt.    //.  H.  Htaveiu 

Man  mass  die  Menschen  nor  mit  dem  Kramer- 
gewicht,  keinesweires  mit  der  Goldwagre 
wiegen — We  ma«t  weigh  men  with  merchant's 
scales,  and  by  no  means  with  the  goldsmith's. 
Gotthe. 

Man  mnss  handeln  kfinnen,  wie  man  win,  imi 
zn  handeln,  wie  man  soil — ^We  must  be  able  to 
act  as  we  would  in  order  to  act  as  we  should. 
Zackarur. 

Man  mnss  keinem  Menschen  tranen,  der  bei 
seinen  Versicherongen  die  Hand  anf's  Hers 
1^^ — ^We  should  trust  no  man  who  in  his  protes- 
tations lays  hLs  hand  on  his  heart.    LickUnberg. 

IS  Man  moss  nicht  reicher  scheinen  woUen,  als 
man  ist — We  must  not  wish  to  appear  richer 
than  we  are.    Lessing, 

Man  mnss  seine  IrrthfUner  thener  besahlen, 
wenn  man  sie  los  werden  will,  uod  dann  hat 
man  noch  von  Gluck  zti  sagen — Men  must 
pay  dearly  for  their  errors,  if  they  would  be  free 
from  theni,  and  then  they  may  regard  it  a  happi- 
ness to  do  sOb    Goethe. 

Man  mnsS;  will  man  ehi  Gltick  geniessen,  / 
Die  Preiheit  an  behanpten  wMsen — If  we 
would  enjoy  what  fortune  gives  us,  we  must 
know  how  to  maintain  our  fr^xiom.     Geliert, 

Man  mnst  hoM  fart  by  the  belief  that  the  in> 
comprehensible  is  comprehensible,  otherwise 
he  wonld  not  search.    Goethe. 

Man  mnrt  serve  his  time  to  every  trade  / 
Save  censtire ;  critics  all  are  ready  made. 
Byron, 
10  Man  never  comprehends  how  anthropomorphic 
he  is.    Goethe. 
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Man  only  can  create  mnsic,  for  nortring  is  per- 
fect vtttil,  in  some  way,  it  tooches  or  passes 
tliroogh  num.     T.  T.  Jiumgrr. 

Man  only  mars  kind  Nature's  plan,  /  And 
turns  the  fierce  pnisnit  on  man.    ^V<*//. 

Man  oufht  always  to  hav«  somKhing  whichlS 
he  prders  to  life.    Seume, 

Man  partfy  is  and  whoO^  hopes  to  be.    Brvum- 

ing, 
Man  perfected  bv  society  is  the  bert  <rf  all 

^w»u^m\m  ;  lie 'is  tne  most  terrible  of  all  when 

he  lives  without  law  and  without  justice. 

Arist. 
Man  proposes,  God  disposes.    Pr. 

Man,  prond  man,  /  Dress'd  in  a  little  brief 
authority  *  /  Most  ^;narant  of  what  he's  mort 
assured,  /  His  glassy  essence,  like  an  an^nr 
ape,  /  Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  hign 
heaven,  /  As  make  the  angels  weep.  Meas. 
for  Meat.  ^  iL  2. 

Man  reconciles  himself  to  almort  every  event,  30 
however  trying,  if  it  ha^peiu  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature.     It  is  the  extraordinary 
that  he  rebels  against.     iK  r.  HttmMdt. 

Man  rettrt  gem  aus  trnber  Gegenwart  /  Sich 
in  das  heitere  Gebiet  der  Knnst,  /  Und  f3r 
die  Kranktmgen  der  Wiiklichkeit/  Sncht 
man  sich  Heimng  in  des  Dichters  Tratimen 
— ^We  are  £un  to  escape  out  of  the  distracted 
present  into  the  untroubled  sphere  of  art,  and 
for  the  miseries  of  real  life  we  seek  healing  in 
the  dreams  of  the  poet.     UhJafuL 

Man  scbont  die  Alton,  wie  man  die  Kinder 
schont — We  bear  with  old  people  as  we  do 
with  children.    Goethe, 

Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by 
every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the 
mouui  of  God.    Bible. 

Man  should  let  alone  other's  prejudices  and 
examine  his  own.    Locke. 

Man  should  not  be  over-amdous  for  a  subsist-  SS 
ence,  for  it  is  provided  by  the  Creator.    The 
iniknt  no  sooner  droppeth  from  the  womb 
than  the  breasts  of  the  mother  begin  to 
stream.    Hitopadeseu 

Man  sieht  sich,  lemt  sich  kennen,  /  Liebt  sich, 
muss  sich  trennen— We  greet  each  other,  learn 
to  know  each  other,  love  each  other,  and  then — 
we  part. 

Man  soil  die  Stimmen  wiigen  und  nicht  sah- 
len — Votes  ought  to  be  weighed,  not  counted. 
SchiUer. 

Man  soil  kein  Buck  nach  dem  Titelblatt  beur- 
theilen — We  should  not  judge  of  a  book  from  the 
title-page.     Gtr.  Pr. 

Man  soil  nicht  mehr  Tenfel  rufen,  als  man 
bannen  kann— One  should  raise  no  more  devils 
than  one  can  lay.     Ger.  Pr. 

Man  spends  his  life  in  reasoning  on  the  part,  40 
comnlaining  of  the  present,  and  trembling 
for  tne  future.    XivaroL 

Man  spricht  selten  tou  der  Tngend,  die  man 
hat ;  aber  desto  dffcer  von  der,  die  uns  fehlt 
—We  seldom  bo&^t  (//V.  speak)  of  the  virtue 
which  we  have,  but  oftener  of  that  which  we 
have  not.    Lesxing. 
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Man  U  quite  sufficiently  saddened  by  his  own 
passions  and  destiny,  and  need  not  make 
Mfnm»\r  more  so  by  the  darlcness  of  a  bar- 
baric past.  He  needs  enlightening:  and 
cheering  influences,  and  should  therefore 
turn  to  those  eras  in  art  and  literature 
during  which  remarkable  men  obtained  per- 
fect culture.    Goethe, 

Man  Is  so  inconsistent  a  creature  that  it  is 
impossible  to  reason  from  his  belief  to  his 
conduct,  or  from  one  part  of  his  belief  to 
another.     Meuaulay. 

Man  is  so  prone  to  occupv  himself  with  what 
is  most  common,  the  soul  and  the  senses  are 
so  easily  blunted  to  the  impressions  of  the 
beautiful  and  perfect,  that  one  ought  by  all 
means  to  preserve  the  capability  of  feeing 
it.  We  ought  every  day  at  least  to  hear  a 
little  song,  read  a  good  poem,  see  an  excel- 
lent painting,  and,  if  possible,  speak  a  few 
reasonable  words.    Goethe. 

Man  is  that  noble  endogenous  plant  which 
grows,  like  the  palm,  from  within  outward. 
EviersoH. 

ft  Man  is  the  arch-machine  of  which  all  these 
shifts  drawn  from  himself  are  toy  models. 
He  helps  himself  on  each  emergency  by 
copying  or  duplicating  his  own  structure, 
just  so  far  as  the  need  is.    Emerson, 

Man  is  the  circled  oak,  woman  the  ivy.  Aaron 
Iliil, 

Man  b  the  dwarf  of  himself^    Emerson, 

Man  is  the  end  towards  which  all  the  animal 
creation  has  tended.    Agassis. 

Man  is  the  favourite  (GUnstUn^  of  Nature,  not 
in  the  sense  that  Nature  nas  done  evei^- 
thing  for  him,  but  that  she  has  given  hmi 
the  power  of  doing  everything  for  himself. 
Zachariae. 
10  Man  is  the  higher  sense  of  our  planet,  the 
star  which  connects  it  with  the  upper  world, 
the  «re  which  it  turns  towards  heaven. 
NovtMs, 

Man  is  the  jewel  of  God,  who  has  created  this 
material  world  to  keep  his  treasure  in.  Theo. 
Parker, 

Man  is  the  maker  of  expedients,  but  not  of 
laws.  In  his  solicitude  as  to  his  approaching 
lot,  he  has  neither  time  nor  desfre  to  raise 
his  eyes  to  the  heavens  to  watch  and  record 
their  phenomena;  no  leisure  to  look  upon 
himseu  and  consider  what  and  where  he 
is.  In  the  imperious  demand  for  a  present 
support,  he  dare  not  venture  on  speculative 
attempts  at  ameliorating  his  state;  he  is 
doomM  to  be  a  helpless,  isolated,  spell- 
bound savage  or,  if  not  isolated,  the  com- 
panion of  otner  savages  as  careworn  as 
himself.    Draper, 

Man  is  the  merriest  species  of  the  creation. 
Addison, 

Man  is  the  Messiah  of  Nature.    Ncvalis, 

1ft  Man  is  the  meter  of  all  things ;  the  hand  is 
the  instrument  of  instruments,  and  the  mind 
is  the  form  of  forms.    A  rist. 

Man  is  the  Mlsdonaiv  of  Order;  he  is  the 
servant  not  of  the  devil  and  chaos,  but  of 
God  and  the  universe.    Carlyle, 

Man  is  the  nobler  growth  our  realms  supply,  / 
And  souls  are  ripened  in  our  northern  sky. 
Mrs.  Barbauld. 

Man  is  the  slave  of  beneficence.    Arah,  Pr. 


Man  is  the  sum-total  of  all  the   animals. 

Oken, 

Man  is  the  sun  of  the  world ;  more  than  the  M 
real  sun.    The  fire  of  his  wonderful  heart 
is  the  only  light  and  heat  worth  gauge  or 
measure.     Wnere  he  is,  are  the  trofdcs; 
where  he  is  not,  the  ice-woxid.    EusJh'n. 

Man  is  the  weeping  animal  bom  to  govern 
all  the  rest.    Pliny, 

Man  is  the  whole  encyclopedia  of  facta.  The 
creation  of  a  thousand  forests  is  in  one 
acorn;  and  Egypt,  Greece.  Rome,  Gaul, 
Britain,  America,  Ue  enfolded  already  in 
the  first  man.    Emerson, 

Man  is  the  will  and  woman  is  the  sentiment. 
In  this  ^p  of  humanity.  Will  is  the  rudder 
and  Sentiment  the  sail ;  when  woman  affects 
to  steer,  the  rudder  is  only  a  masked  saiL 

hmerson, 

Man  is  to  man  the  sorest,  surest  UL  .  .  .  / 
Earth  trembles  ere  her  yawning  jaws  de- 
vour; /  And  smoke  l>etrays  the  wide-con- 
suming fire ;  /  Ruin  from  man  is  most  con- 
cealed when  near,  /  And  sends  the  dreadful 
tidings  in  the  blow.     Young, 

Man  is  too  near  all  kinds  of  beasts — a  fawning  tl 
dog,  a  roaring  Hon,  a  thieving  fox,  a  robbing 
wolt  a  dissembling  crocodile,  a  treacherous 
decoy,  a  rapacious  vulture.    Cowley, 

Man  ist  nur  eigentlich  lebendig,  wenn  man 
sich  des  Wonlwollens  Anderer  freut  — A 
man  is  only  truly  alive  when  he  enjoys  the  good- 
will of  others.    Goethe. 

Man,  it's  surely  a  pity  that  thou  should'st  sit 
yonder,  with  nothing  but  the  e^e  of  Omni- 
science to  see  thee,  and  thou  with  such  gilt 
to  speak.  James  Carlyle  to  his  son^  xuhen  he 
first  discovered  this  gift  in  him, 

Man  kan  geen  loopend  paard  beslaan — One 
cannot  shoe  a  running-horse.     Dut,  Pr. 

Man  kann  den  Menschen  nicht  verwehren,  / 
Zu  denken,  was  sie  woUen  —  There  is  no 
hindering  people  from  thinking  what  thoughts 
they  like.    Schiller. 

Man  kann  ein  Uarer  Denker  ohne  GefBhl,M 
aber  kein   starker,   kuhner  Denker   ohne 
dasselbe  sein— Without  feeling  one  mav  be 
a  clear  thinker,  but  not  a  powerful  and  a  bold. 
Klinger, 

Man  kann  in  wahrer  Preiheit  leben  /  Und 
doch  nicht  ungebtmden  sein^-One  may  enjoy 
true  freedom,  and  yet  be  in  chains.    Goetkt. 

Man  kann  nicht  stets  das  Fremde  meiden,  / 
Das  Gute  liegt  uns  oft  so  fern.  /  Bin 
echter  deutscher  Mann  mag  keinen  Fran- 
sen  leiden,  /  Doch  ihre  Weine  trinkt  er  gem 
^We  cannot  always  avoid  what  is  foreign  ;  what 
is  good  often  lies  so  far  off.  A  true  German 
cannot  abide  the  French,  and  yet  he  will  drink 
their  wines  with  the  mo$t  genuine  relish.  Goethe, 

Man  kann  nicht  wider  sein  Geshick— There  b 
no  striving  against  one's  fate.    Schiller, 

Man  knows  nothing  but  what  he  has  learned 
from  experience.     Wieland, 

Man  kommt  an  schaun,  Man  wiD  am  liebstenll 
sehn  —  People   come  ^  to   look ;   their   greatest 
pleasure  is  to  feast  their  eyes.    Goethe, 

Man  lebt  nur  einmal  in  der  Welt — Only  once  u 
it  given  us  to  live  in  the  workl.     Goethe. 

Man,  like  the  gen'rons  vine,  supported,  lives ;  / 
The  strength  he  gains  is  from  the  embrace 
he  gives.    PoJ^e. 
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Man  little  knows  what  calamities  are  beyond 
his  patience  to  bear  till  he  tries  them.  G<>ld' 
smith. 

Man  lives  in  Time,  has  his  whole  earthly 
beine,  endeavour,  and  destiny  shaped  for 
him  Dv  Tune ;  only  in  the  transitory  Time- 
symbol  is  the  ever-motionless  eteniity  we 
stand  on  made  manifest.    CarlyU. 

Man  lives  where  he  acts.    Rentuu 

Man,  livinflT,  feeling:  man,  is  the  easy  sport  o( 
the  overmasterins:  present.    SckilUr, 

6  Man  lobt  den  Kunstler  dann  erst  recht,  wenn 
man  uber  sein  Werk  sein  Lob  vei^nast— We 
first  truly  praise  an  artist  when  the  merit  of  his 
woik  is  such  as   to   make   us  forget  himself. 

LttStHg. 

Man  lost  sich  nicht  allmahlich  von  dem  Leben  I 
— It  is  by  no  gradual  process  we  detach  our- 
selves fix>m  (l<Me  our  hold  oO  Hfe.    Schiller. 

Man  loves  before  he  sees ;  his  heart  is  open 
before  his  eyes;  love  must  irradiate  his 
worid  for  him  before  he  well  knows  he  is  in 
it,  what  it  is  made  of,  and  what  to  make  of 
it    E«L 

Man  loves  little  and  often,  woman  much  and 
rardy.    Basta, 

Man,  made  of  the  dust  of  the  world,  does  not 
forget  his  origin;  and  all  that  is  yet  in- 
ammate  will  one  day  speak  and  reason. 
Emtrson. 

10  Man  mag:  Amphion  sein  und  Fels  und  Wald 
bewegen,  /  Deswegen  kann  man  doch  nicht 
Banem  wideclegren— One  may  be  a  very  Am- 
phion and  be  able  to  move  trees  and  rocks, 
and  yet  be  luiable  to  reduce  peasants  to  reason. 
GelUrt. 

Man  may  doubt  here  and  there,  but  mankind 
does  not  doubt.    H^  R.  Htnveis, 

Man  moss  die  Menschen  nur  mit  dem  Kramer- 
gewicht,  keinesweges  mit  der  Goldwage 
wiegren — We  must  weigh  men  with  merchant's 
scales,  and  by  no  means  with  the  goldsmith's. 
Goethe. 

Man  muss  handeln  k5nnen,  wle  man  will,  imi 
zn  handeln,  wie  man  soil — ^We  must  be  able  to 
act  as  we  would  in  order  to  act  as  we  should. 
Zacharia. 

Man  moss  kelnem  Menschen  tranen,  der  bei 
seinen  Versicherungen  die  Hand  anTs  Hers 
1^^ — ^We  should  trust  no  man  who  in  his  protes- 
tations lays  his  hand  on  his  heart.  Lidttenberg. 
15  Man  muss  nicht  reicher  scheinen  wollen,  als 
man  ist — We  must  not  wish  to  appear  richer 
than  we  are.    Lessing, 

Man  muss  seine  Irrthflmer  thener  besahlen, 
wenn  man  sie  los  werden  wUl,  nnd  dann  hat 
man  noch  von  Gluck  zu  sagfen — Men  must 
pay  dearly  for  their  errors,  if  they  would  be  free 
from  them,  and  then  they  may  regard  it  a  happi- 
ness to  do  so.    Goethe. 

Man  muss,  will  man  ein  Gluck  geniessen,  / 
Die  Preiheit  an  behaupten  WMsen— If  we 
would  enjoy  what  fortune  gives  us,  we  must 
know  how  to  maintain  our  freedom.     Gellert. 

Man  must  hold  Cast  by  the  belief  that  the  in- 
comprehensible is  comprehensible,  otherwise 
he  would  not  search.  Goethe. 
Man  must  serve  his  time  to  every  trade  / 
Save  censure;  critics  all  are  ready  made. 
Byron. 
10  Man  never  comprehends  how  anthropomorphic 
he  is.    Goethe. 


Man,  never  so  often  deceived,  still  watches  for 
the  arrival  of  a  brother  who  can  hold  him 
steady  to  a  truth  until  he  has  made  it  his 
own.    Emerson, 

Man,  on  the  dubious  waves  of  error  tost.  C^w- 
Per, 

Man  only  can  create  music,  for  nothingr  is  per- 
fect until,  in  some  way,  it  touches  or  passes 
through  man.     T.  T.  Munger. 

Man  only  mars  kind  Nature's  plan,  /  And 
turns  the  fierce  pursuit  on  man.    Scott. 

Man  ought  always  to  have  something:  which  IS 
he  prefers  to  life.    Seume, 

Man  partly  is  and  wholly  hopes  to  be.    Broitm- 

ing, 
Man  perfected  by  society  is  the  best  of  all 

animaln ;  he'is  tne  most  terrible  of  all  when 

he  lives  without  law  and  without  justice. 

Arist. 
Man  proposes,  God  disposes.    Pr. 

Man,  proud  man,  /  Dress'd  in  a  little  brief 
authority ;  /  Most  ig^norant  of  what  he's  most 
assur'd,  /  His  gflassy  essence,  like  an  angry 
ape,  /  Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  hiign 
heaven,  /  As  make  the  angels  weep.  Mecu, 
for  Mens.  ^  ii.  a. 

Man  reconciles  himself  to  almost  every  event,  00 
however  tzying,  if  it  happens  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature.     It  is  the  extraordinary 
that  he  rebels  agrainst.    IV.  v.  Humboldt. 

Man  rettet  |;em  aus  truber  Gegrenwart  /  Sich 
in  das  heitere  Gebiet  der  Kunst,  /  Und  fur 
die  KriLnkungren  der  Wirklichkeit/  Sucht 
man  sich  Heimng  in  des  Dichters  Triiumen 
— ^We  are  fain  to  escape  out  of  the  distracted 

{>resent  into  the  untroubled  sphere  of  art,  and 
or  the  miseries  of  real  life  we  seek  healing  in 
the  dreams  of  the  poet.     Uhlatid. 

Man  schont  die  Aken,  wie  man  die  Kinder 

schont— We  bear  with  old   people  as  we   do 

with  children.     Goethe, 
Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by 

every   word   that    proceedeth    out    of  the 

mouth  of  God.    Bible. 

Man  should  let  alone  other^s  prejudices  and 
examine  his  own.    Locke. 

Man  should  not  be  over-amdous  for  a  subsist-  OS 
ence,  for  it  is  provided  by  the  Creator.    The 
infant  no  sooner  droppeth  from  the  womb 
than  the  breasts  of  the  mother  beg^  to 
stream.    Hitopadesa, 

Man  sieht  sich,  lemt  sich  kennen,  /  Liebt  sich, 
muss  sich  trennen— We  greet  each  other,  learn 
to  know  each  other,  love  each  other,  and  then — 
we  part. 

Man  soil  die  Stimmen  wagen  und  nicht  xiih- 

len — Votes  ought  to  be  weighed,  not  counted. 

Schiller, 
Man  soil  kein  Buch  nach  dem  Titelblatt  beur- 

theilen — We  should  not  judge  of  a  book  from  the 

title-page.     Ger.  Pr. 
Man  soil  nicht  mehr  Teufel  rnfen,  als  man 

bannen  kann — One  should  raise  no  more  devils 

than  one  can  lay.     Ger.  Pr. 
Man  spends  his  life  in  reasoning  on  the  past,  40 

complahiingr  of  the  present,  and  trembling: 

for  tne  foture.    RivaroL 
Man  sprlcht  selten  von  der  Tngfend,  die  man 

hat ;  aber  desto  dfter  von  der,  die  uns  fehlt 

— We  seldom  boast  (///.   speak)  of  the  virtue 

which  we  have,  but  oftener  of  that  which  we 

have  not.     Lessing. 
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Man  is  quite  sii£Scientl]r  saddened  by  his  own 
passions  and  destiny,  and  need  not  make 
nimself  more  so  by  the  darkness  of  a  bar- 
baric past.  He  needs  enlightening^  and 
cheering  influences,  and  shoold  therefore 
turn  to  those  eras  in  art  and  literature 
during  which  remarkable  men  obtained  per- 
fect culture.     Goethe. 

Man  is  so  inconsistent  a  creature  that  it  is 
impossible  to  reason  from  his  belief  to  his 
conduct,  or  from  one  part  of  his  belief  to 
another.     Macaulay. 

Man  is  so  prone  to  occnpv  himself  with  what 
is  most  common,  the  soul  and  the  senses  are 
so  easily  blunted  to  the  impressions  of  the 
beamtiinl  and  perfect,  that  one  ought  by  ali 
means  to  preserve  the  capabilitr  of  feeling 
it.  We  ought  every  day  at  least  to  hear  a 
little  song,  read  a  good  poem,  see  an  excel- 
lent painting,  and,  if  possible,  speak  a  few 
reasonable  words.    Goethe. 

Man  is  that  noble  endogenous  ^lant  which 
grows,  like  the  palm,  from  witlun  outward. 
E9ngr*oH. 

S  Man  is  the  arch-machine  of  which  all  these 
shifts  drawn  from  himself  are  toy  models. 
He  helps  himself  on  each  emergency  by 
copying  or  duplicating  his  own  structure, 
just  so  far  as  the  need  is.    Emerson. 

Man  is  the  circled  oak,  woman  the  ivy.  Aanm 
Hill. 

Man  is  the  dwarf  of  himself.    Evterson. 
Man  is  the  end  towards  which  all  the  an»«wl 
creation  has  tended.    Agassis. 

Man  is  the  favourite  (Ganst/inf)  of  Nature,  not 
in  the  sense  that  Nature  has  done  evenr- 
thing  for  him,  but  that  she  lias  given  hun 
the  power  of  doing  everything  for  himself. 
Zachariae. 

10  Man  is  the  higher  sense  of  our  planet,  the 
star  which  connects  it  with  the  upper  world, 
the  eye  which  it  turns  towards  heaven. 
Novaut. 

Man  is  the  jewel  of  God,  who  has  created  this 
material  world  to  keep  his  treasure  in.  Theo. 
Parker, 

Man  is  the  maker  of  expedients,  but  not  of 
laws.  In  his  solicitude  as  to  his  approaching 
lot,  he  has  neither  time  nor  desire  to  raise 
his  eyes  to  the  heavens  to  watch  and  record 
thefr  phenomena:  no  leisure  to  look  upon 
himseu  and  consider  what  and  where  he 
Is.  In  the  imperious  demand  for  a  present 
support,  he  dare  not  venture  on  speculative 
attempts  at  ameliorating  his  state;  he  is 
doomed  to  be  a  helpless,  isolated,  spell- 
bound savage,  or,  if  not  isolated,  the  com- 
panion of  otner  savages  as  careworn  as 
himself.    Draper, 

Man  is  the  merriest  species  of  the  creation. 
Addison. 

Man  is  the  Messiah  of  Nature.    Navalis. 

U  Man  is  the  meter  of  all  things ;  the  hand  is 
the  instrument  of  instruments,  and  the  mind 
is  the  form  of  fcn-ms.    Arist. 

Man  is  the  Missionarv  of  Order;  he  is  the 
servant  not  of  the  devil  and  chaos,  but  of 
God  and  the  universe.    Carlyle. 

Man  is  the  nobler  growth  our  realms  supply,  / 
And  souls  are  ripened  in  our  northern  sky. 
Airs.  Bariauld. 

Man  is  the  slave  of  beneficence.    A  rah.  Pr. 


Man  is  the  sum-total  of  all  the   •«**"«**« 

Oken. 

Man  is  the  sun  of  the  world ;  more  than  the  J 
real  sun.    The  fire  of  his  wonderfbl  heart 
is  the  only  light  and  heat  worth  gang«  or 
measure,     wnere  he  is,  are  the  tropics; 
where  he  is  not,  the  ice-world.    Rusktn. 

Man  is  the  weeping  animal  bom  to  govern 
all  the  rest.    Pliny. 

Man  is  the  whole  encyclopedia  of  facts.  The 
creation  of  a  thousand  forests  is  in  one 
acorn;  and  Egypt,  Greece.  Rome,  Gaul, 
Britain,  America,  lie  enfolded  already  in 
the  first  man.    Emerson. 

Man  is  the  will  and  woman  is  the  sentiment. 
In  this  ship  of  humanity,  Will  is  the  rudder 
and  Sentiment  the  sail ;  when  woman  affects 
to  steer,  the  rudder  is  only  a  masked  saiL 
Kmerson. 

Man  is  to  man  the  sorest,  surest  ill.  ...  / 
Earth  trembles  ere  her  yawning  jaws  de- 
vour; /  And  smoke  l>etrays  the  wide-con- 
suming fire ;  /  Ruin  from  man  is  most  con- 
ceal'd  when  near,  /  And  sends  the  dreadful 
tidings  in  the  blow.    Young. 

Man  is  too  near  all  kinds  of  beasts — a  fawning*  i 
dog,  a  roaring  Uon,  a  thieving  fox,  a  robbing: 
w(Mt  a  dissembling  crocodile,  a  treacherous 
decoy,  a  rapacious  vulture.    Cowley. 

Man  ist  nur  eigentlich  lebendig,  wenn  man 
sich  des  WonlwoUens  Anderer  front  —  A 
inan  is  only  truly  alive  when  he  enjoys  the  good* 
will  of  others.     Goethe. 

Man,  it's  surely  a  pity  that  thou  shonld'st  sit 
yonder,  with  notning  but  the  eye  of  Omni- 
science to  see  thee,  and  thou  with  such  gift 
to  speak.  James  Carlyle  to  his  son^  when  he 
first  discevered  thisgi/t  in  him. 

Man  lean  geen  loopend  paard  beslaan— One 
cannot  shoe  a  running-horse.     Dut.  Pr. 

Man  kann  den  Menschen  nicht  verwehren,  / 
Zu  denken,  was  sie  wollen  —  There  is  no 
hindering  people  from  thinking  what  thoughts 
they  like.    Schiller. 

Man  kann  ein  klarer  Denker  ohne  GefBhl,] 
aber  kein   starker,   kilhner  Denker   ohne 
dasselbesein— Without  feeling  one  may  be 
a  clear  thinker,  but  not  a  powerful  and  a  bold. 
Klinger, 

Man  kann  in  wahrer  Preiheit  leben  /  Und 
doch  nicht  ungebunden  sein — One  may  enjoy 
true  freedom,  and  yet  be  in  chains.     Goethe. 

Man  kann  nicht  stets  das  Fremde  meidoi,  / 
Das  Gute  liegt  uns  oft  so  fern.  /  Ein 
echter  deutscher  Mann  mag  keinen  Fran- 
zen  leiden,  /  Doch  ihre  Weine  trinkt  er  gem 
^We  cannot  always  avoid  what  b  foreign  ;  what 
is  good  often  lies  so  far  off.  A  true  German 
cannot  abide  the  French,  and  yet  he  will  drink 
their  wines  with  the  most  genuine  relish.  Goethe. 

Man  kann  nicht  wider  sein  Geshick— There  is 
no  striving  against  one's  fate.    Schiller. 

Man  knows  nothing  but  what  he  has  learned 
from  experience.     tVieland. 

Man  kommt  zu  schaun,  Man  will  am  liebsten  1 
sehn  —  People   come    to   look;   their   greatest 
pleasure  is  to  feast  their  eyes.    Goethe, 

Man  lebt  nur  einmal  in  der  Welt— Only  once  is 
it  given  us  to  live  in  the  world.     Goethe. 

Man,  like  the  gen'rous  vine,  supported,  lives ;  / 
The  strength  he  gains  Is  from  the  embrace 
he  gives.    Pope. 
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Mao  Uttte  knows  what  calamities  are  beyood 
his  patience  to  bear  tili  he  tries  them,  dfld- 
smith, 

Man  liTes  in  Time,  has  liis  whole  earthly 
beinff,  endeavour,  and  destiny  shaped  for 
him  by  Time ;  only  in  the  transitory  Time- 
symbol  is  the  ever-motionless  eternity  we 
stand  on  made  manifest.    CartyU, 

Man  lives  where  he  acts.    Renatu 
Man,  livinffi  feelinflf  man,  is  the  easy  sport  of 
tibe  overmastering  present.    SckilUr, 

i  Man  lobt  den  Kunstler  dann  erst  recht,  wenn 
man  fiber  sein  Werk  sein  Lob  vergisst— We 
fint  truly  praise  an  artist  when  the  merit  of  his 
work  is  such  as  lo   make   us  forget  himself. 

Man  lost  sich  nicht  allmahlich  von  dem  Leben  1 
—It  is  by  no  gradual  process  we  detach  our- 
selves  firom  (lose  our  hold  oO  life*     Schiller. 

Man  loves  before  he  sees ;  his  henrt  is  open 
before  his  eyes;  love  must  irradiate  his 
wortd  for  him  before  he  well  knows  he  is  in 
it,  what  it  is  made  of,  and  what  to  make  of 
it    Ed, 

Man  loves  little  and  often,  woman  much  and 
rarely.    Basta. 

Man,  made  of  the  dust  of  the  world,  does  not 
forget  his  origin;  and  all  that  b  yet  in- 
animate will  one  day  speak  and  reason. 
Emerson, 
10  Man  mag  Amphion  sein  nnd  Pels  nnd  Wald 
bewegen,  /  Deswegen  kann  man  doch  nicht 
Banem  widerlegen — One  may  be  a  very  Am- 
phion and  be  able  to  move  trees  and  rocks, 
and  yet  be  unable  to  reduce  peasants  to  reason. 
Gellert. 

Man  may  doobt  here  and  there,  but  mankind 
does  not  doubt.    H,  R.  Haweis, 

Man  mnss  die  Menschen  nur  mit  dem  Kramer- 
gewicht,  keinesweges  mit  der  Goldwage 
wiegen — ^We  must  weigh  men  with  merchant's 
scales,  and  by  no  means  with  the  goldsmith's. 
Goethe. 

Man  mnss  handeln  kdnnen,  wie  man  will,  um 
so  handeln,  wie  man  s<^ — We  must  be  able  to 
act  as  we  would  in  order  to  ace  as  we  should. 
Zacharitt. 

Man  muss  keinem  Menschen  tranen,  der  bei 
seinen  Versicherungen  die  Hand^  auTs  Hers 
legt — ^We  should  trust  no  man  who  in  his  protes- 
tations lays  bis  hand  on  his  heart.  Lichtenberg. 
15  Man  mnss  nicht  reicher  scheinen  woUeUf  als 
man  ist — We  must  not  wish  to  appear  richer 
than  we  are.     Lessing. 

Man  mnss  seine  Irrthfimer  thener  besahlen, 
wenn  man  sie  los  werden  will,  und  dann  hat 
man  noch  von  Gluck  zu  sagen — Men  must 
pay  dearly  for  their  errors,  if  they  would  be  free 
from  them,  and  then  they  may  r^j^ard  it  a  happi- 
ness to  do  sOb    Goethe. 

Man  muss,  will  man  dn  GIfick  geniessen,  / 
Die  Preiheit  su  behaupten  wissen— If  we 
would  enjoy  what  fortune  gives  us,  we  must 
know  how  to  maintain  our  freedom.     Gellert. 

Man  mnst  hold  fast  by  the  belief  that  the  in- 
comprehensible is  comprehensible,  otherwise 
he  wonld  not  search.    Goethe. 

Man  mnst  serve  his  time  to  every  trade  / 
Save  censure;  critics  all  are  ready  made. 

Byron. 

IB  Man  never  comprehends  how  anthropomorphic 
he  is.    Goethe. 


Man,  never  so  often  deceived,  still  watches  for 
the  arrival  of  a  brother  wno  can  hold  him 
steady  to  a  truth  until  he  has  made  it  his 
own.    Emerson. 

Man,  on  the  dubious  waves  of  error  tost.  Cow 
per, 

Man  only  can  create  music,  for  nothing  is  per- 
fect until,  in  some  way,  it  touches  or  passes 
through  man.     7*.  T.  Munger. 

Man  only  mars  kind  Nature's  plan,  /  And 
turns  tne  fierce  pursuit  on  man.    Scott. 

Man  ought  always  to  have  something  which  tl 
he  prefers  to  life.    Senme, 

Man  partiy  is  and  wholly  hopes  to  be.    Bronm- 

ing, 
Man  perfected  by  society  is  the  best  of  all 

animals ;  he  is  the  most  terrible  of  all  when 

he  lives  without  law  and  without  justice. 

Arisi. 
Man  proposes,  God  disposes.    Pr. 

Man,  proud  man,  /  Dress'd  in  a  little  brief 
authority ;  /  Most  ignorant  of  what  he's  most 
assur'd,  /  His  glassy  essence,  like  an  angry 
ape,  /  PlajTS  such  fantastic  tricks  before  hlgn 
heaven,  /  As  make  the  angels  weep.  aMcos. 
for  Meits.f  iL  2. 

Man  reconciles  himself  to  almost  every  event,  M 
however  trying,  if  it  happens  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature.     It  Is  the  extraordinary 
that  he  rebels  against.     IV.  v.  Humboldt. 

Man  rettet  gem  aus  truber  Gegenwart  /  Sich 
in  das  heitere  Gebiet  der  Knnst,  /  Und  ffir 
die  KriLnkungen  der  Wu-kUchkeit  /  Sucht 
man  sich  Heunng  in  des  Dichters  Traumen 
— ^We  are  fain  to  escape  out  of  the  distracted 

?)resent  into  the  untroubled  sphere  of  art,  and 
or  the  miseries  of  real  life  we  seek  healing  in 
the  dreams  of  the  poet.     Uhland. 

Man  schont  die  Alten,  wie  man  die  Kinder 
schont — ^We  bear  with  old  people  as  we  do 
with  children.    Goethe. 

Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by 
every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the 
mouu  of  God.    Bible. 

Man  should  let  alone  other's  prejudices  and 
examine  his  own.    Locke. 

Man  should  not  be  over-anxious  for  a  subsist-  SS 
ence,  for  it  is  provided  by  the  Creator.    The 
infant  no  sooner  droppeth  from  the  womb 
than  the  breasts  of  the  mother  begin  to 
stream.     Hitopadesa, 

Man  sieht  sich,  lemt  sich  kennen,  /  Uebt  sich, 
muss  sich  trennen— We  greet  each  other,  learn 
to  know  each  other,  love  each  other,  and  then— > 
we  parL 

Man  soil  die  Stimmen  wag^n  und  nicht  xiih- 
len — Votes  ought  to  be  weighed,  not  counted. 
Schiller, 

Man  soil  kein  Buch  nach  dem  Titelblatt  beur- 
theilen — We  should  not  judge  of  a  book  from  the 
title-page.     G*r.  Pr. 

Man  soil  nicht  mehr  Teufel  rufen,  als  man 
bannen  kann— One  should  raise  no  more  devils 
than  one  can  lay.     Ger.  Pr. 

Man  spends  his  life  m  reasoning  on  the  past,  40 
comnlaining  of  the  present,  and  trembling 
for  tne  future.    Rivarol. 

Man  spricht  selten  von  der  Tugend,  die  man 
hat ;  aber  desto  ofter  von  der,  die  una  fehlt 
— We  seldom  boast  (///.  speak)  of  the  virtue 
which  we  have,  but  oftener  of  that  which  we 
have  not.     Lessing. 
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Man  b  quite  sufficiently  saddened  by  his  own 

Eassions  and  destiny,  and  need  not  make 
imself  more  so  by  the  darkness  of  a  bar- 
baric past.  He  needs  enlightening:  and 
cheering  influences,  and  should  therefore 
turn  to  those  eras  in  art  and  literature 
during  which  remarkable  men  obtained  per- 
fect culture.    Goetke. 

Man  is  so  inconsistent  a  creature  that  it  is 
impossible  to  reason  from  his  belief  to  his 
conduct,  or  from  one  part  of  his  belief  to 
another.     Macaulay. 

Man  is  so  prone  to  occupv  himself  with  what 
is  most  common,  the  soul  and  the  senses  are 
so  easily  blunted  to  the  impressions  of  the 
beautiful  and  perfect,  that  one  ought  by  all 
means  to  preserve  the  capability  of  feeling 
it.  We  ought  every  day  at  least  to  hear  a 
little  song,  read  a  good  poem,  see  an  excel- 
lent painting,  and,  if  possible,  speak  a  few 
reasonable  words.    Goetht, 

Man  is  that  noble  endogenous  i^ant  which 
grows,  like  the  palm,  from  withm  outward. 
E9$urzon, 

S  Man  b  the  arch-machine  of  which  all  these 
shifts  drawn  from  himself  are  toy  models. 
He  helps  himself  on  each  emergency  by 
copying  or  duplicating  hb  own  structure, 
just  so  far  as  the  need  b.    Emerson, 

Man  b  the  circled  oak,  woman  the  ivy.  Aaron 
Hill. 

Man  b  the  dwarf  of  himselt    Emerson. 

Man  is  the  end  towards  which  all  the  animal 
creation  has  tended.    Agassi*, 

Man  b  the  favourite  (GUnstline)  of  Nature,  not 
in  the  sense  that  Nature  nas  done  eveiy- 
thing  for  him,  but  that  she  has  given  hun 
the  power  of  doing  everything  for  himself. 
Zacnariae. 

10  Man  b  the  higher  sense  of  our  planet,  the 
star  ^^ch  connects  it  with  the  upper  world, 
the  «re  which  it  turns  towards  heaven. 
Novalis, 

Man  b  the  jewel  of  God,  who  has  created  thb 
material  world  to  keep  hb  treasure  in.  Tkeo, 
Parker, 

Man  b  the  maker  of  expedients,  but  not  of 
laws.  In  hb  solicitude  as  to  his  approachmg 
lot,  he  has  neither  time  nor  desire  to  raise 
hb  eyes  to  the  heavens  to  watch  and  record 
their  phenomena  j  no  leisure  to  look  upon 
himself  and  consider  what  and  where  he 
b.  In  the  imperious  demand  for  a  present 
support,  he  dare  not  venture  on  specubtive 
attempts  at  ameliorating  hb  state;  he  b 
doomed  to  be  a  helpless,  isolated,  spell- 
bound savage,  or,  if  not  isoUted,  the  com- 
pmion  of  other  savages  as  careworn  as 
nimi^lf.     Draper, 

Man  is  the  merriest  species  of  the  creation. 
Addison, 

Man  b  the  Messiah  of  Nature.    NovaUs. 

1ft  Man  b  the  meter  of  all  things ;  the  hand  is 
the  instrument  of  instruments,  and  the  mind 
b  the  form  of  forms.    Arist. 

Man  b  the  Mbsionanr  of  Order;  he  b  the 
servant  not  of  the  devil  and  chaos,  but  of 
God  and  the  universe.    CarlyU. 

Man  b  the  nobler  growth  our  realms  suppiv,  / 
And  soub  are  ripened  in  our  northern  sky. 
Mrs.  Barbauld. 

Man  b  the  slave  of  beneficence.    A  rah,  Pr. 


Man  b  the  sum-total  of  all  the  snimsli. 
Oken. 

Man  b  the  sun  of  the  world ;  more  than  the  M 
real  sun.    The  fire  of  his  wondofnl  heart 
is  the  only  Ught  and  heat  worth  gauge  or 
measure.     Wnere  he  is,  are  the  trc^ncs; 
where  he  b  not,  the  ice-world.    Xnskin. 

Man  b  the  weeping  animal  bom  to  govern 
all  the  rest.    Piiny. 

Man  b  the  whole  encydopedb  of  facts.  The 
creation  of  a  thousand  forests  b  in  one 
acom;  and  Egypt,  Greece.  Rome,  Ganl, 
Britain,  America,  lie  enfolded  already  in 
the  first  man.    Emerson, 

Man  is  the  will  and  woman  b  the  sentiment. 
In  thb  ship  of  humanity,  Will  is  the  rudder 
and  Sentiment  the  sail ;  when  woman  affects 
to  steer,  the  rudder  is  only  a  masked  saiL 
hvterson, 

Man  b  to  man  the  sorest,  surest  ilL  .  .  .  / 
Earth  trembles  ere  her  yawning  jaws  de- 
vour; /  And  smoke  betrays  the  wide-con- 
suming fire ;  /  Ruin  from  man  b  most  coo- 
ceal'd  when  near,  /  And  sends  the  dreadful 
tidings  in  tiie  blow.     Young. 

Man  is  too  near  all  kinds  of  beasts — a  fawning  tl 
dog,  a  roaring  lion,  a  thieving  fox,  a  robbing 
wolt  a  dbsembling  crocodile,  a  treacherous 
decoy,  a  rapacious  vulture.    CovoUy. 

Man  ist  nnr  eigentllch  lebendig,  wenn  man 
sich  des  Wonlwollens  Anderer  freut— A 
man  is  only  truly  alive  when  he  enjoys  the  good- 
will of  others.    Goethe. 

Man,  it's  surely  a  pity  that  thou  should'st  sit 
yonder,  with  notnixiig  but  the  eve  of  Omni- 
science to  see  thee,  and  thou  with  such  gift 
to  speak.  Janus  CarlyU  to  his  son^  token  he 
first  discovered  this  gift  in  him, 

Man  lean  geen  loopend  paard  beslaan — One 
cannot  shoe  a  running-horse.     Dut,  Pr. 

Man  kann  den  Menschen  nicht  verwehren,  / 
Zu  denken,  was  sie  woUen  —  There  is  no 
hindering  people  from  thinking  what  thoughts 
they  like.    Scniller. 

Man  kann  ein  Uarer  Denker  ohne  Gef5hl,M 
aber  kein  starker,   kiihner  Denker   ohne 
dasselbe  sein— Without  feeline  one  may  he 
a  clear  thinker,  but  not  a  powerful  and  a  bokL 
Kiinger, 

Man  kann  in  wahrer  Preihelt  leben  /  Und 
doch  nicht  ungebtmden  sein^-One  may  enjoy 
true  freedom,  and  yet  be  in  chains.    Goethe. 

Man  kann  nicht  stets  das  Fremde  meiden.  / 
Das  Gute  liegt  uns  oft  so  fern.  /  Ein 
echter  deutscher  Mann  mag  keinen  Fran- 
zen  leiden,  /  Doch  ihre  Weine  trinkt  er  geni 
— We  cannot  always  avoid  what  is  foreign ;  what 
is  good  often  lies  so  far  off.  A  true  German 
cannot  abide  the  French,  and  yet  he  will  drink 
their  wines  with  the  most  genuine  relish.  Goethe. 

Man  kann  nicht  wider  sein  Geshick — There  is 
no  striving  against  one's  fate.    Schiller, 

Man  knows  nothing  but  what  he  has  learned 
from  experience.    Wieland. 

Man  kommt  xu  schaun,  Man  wiD  am  liebstenlf 
sehn — People   come   to   look;   their   greatest 
pleasure  is  to  feast  their  eyes.    Goethe. 

Man  lebt  nur  einmal  in  der  Welt — Only  ooce  is 
it  given  us  to  live  in  the  world.     Goethe. 

Man,  like  the  gen'rous  vine,  supported,  lives ;  / 
The  strength  he  gains  is  from  the  embrace 
he  gives.    Po^e. 
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Man  little  knows  what  calamities  are  beyond 
his  pa,tience  to  bear  till  he  tries  them.  Gold- 
smith, 

Man  lives  in  Time,  has  his  whole  earthly 
beine,  endeavour,  and  destiny  shaped  for 
him  oy  Time ;  only  in  the  transitory  Time- 
symbol  is  the  ever-motionless  eteniity  we 
stand  on  made  manifest.    CarlyU. 

Man  lives  where  he  acts.    Hiuan, 

Man,  livinflT,  feelii^  man,  is  the  easy  sport  o( 
the  overmastering:  present.    SchilUr, 

%  Man  lobt  den  Kunstler  dann  erst  recht,  wenn 
man  nber  sein  Werk  sein  Lob  vei^nost— We 
first  truly  praise  an  artist  when  the  merit  of  his 
work  is  such  as  to  make  us  forget  liimself. 
Letting^ 

Man  lost  sich  nicht  allmiihlich  von  dem  Leben  I 
— It  is  by  no  gradual  process  we  detach  our- 
selves from  (lose  our  hold  oQ  life.    Schiller, 

Man  loves  before  he  sees ;  his  heart  b  open 
before  his  eyes;  love  most  irradiate  his 
world  for  him  before  he  well  knows  he  is  in 
it,  whnt  it  is  made  of,  and  what  to  make  of 
it    Ed, 

Man  loves  little  and  often,  woman  much  and 
rarely.    Basta. 

Man,  made  of  the  dust  of  the  world,  does  not 
forget  his  origin;  and  all  that  is  yet  in- 
animate will  one  day  speak  and  reason. 
Emtf'sotim 
20  Man  mag  Amphion  sein  nnd  Fels  nnd  Wald 
bewegen,  /  Deswegen  kann  man  doch  nicht 
Banem  wideriegen — One  may  be  a  very  Am- 
phion and  be  able  to  move  trees  and  rocks, 
and  yet  be  unable  to  reduce  peasants  to  reason. 
GelUrt, 

Man  may  doobt  here  and  there,  bnt  mankind 
does  not  donbt.    H,  R.  Haweis, 

Man  mnss  die  Menschen  nur  mit  dem  KnUner- 
gewicht,  keinesweges  mit  der  Goldwage 
wiegen — We  must  weigh  men  with  merchant's 
scales,  and  by  no  means  with  the  goldsmith's. 
Ca€th€. 

Man  mnss  handeln  kSnnen,  wle  man  will,  um 
zu  handeln,  wie  man  soU— We  must  be  able  to 
act  as  we  would  in  order  to  act  as  we  should. 
ZiMchari^r, 

Man  mnss  kelnem  Menschen  tranen,  der  bei 
seinen  Versichenmgen  die  Hand  anTs  Herz 
legt — We  should  trust  no  man  who  in  his  protes- 
tations lays  hlH  hand  on  his  heart.    Lichttnberg, 

15  Man  mnss  nicht  reicher  scheinen  woUenj  als 
man  ist — We  must  not  wish  to  appear  richer 
than  we  are.  Lessing^. 
Man  mnss  seine  Irrthflmer  thener  besahlen, 
wenn  man  sie  los  werden  will,  und  dann  hat 
man  noch  von  Gluck  zn  sagen — Men  must 
pay  dearly  for  their  errors,  if  they  would  be  free 
from  them,  and  then  they  may  regard  it  a  happi- 
ness to  do  so.    Gaetht. 

Man  muss,  will  man  eln  Glilck  preniessen,  / 
Die  Preiheit  zu  behanpten  wissen— If  we 
would  enjoy  what  fortune  gives  us,  we  must 
know  how  to  maintain  our  freedom.    Gellert. 

Man  mnst  bold  fast  by  the  belief  that  the  in- 
comprehensible is  comprehensible,  otherwise 
he  would  not  search.    Goethe. 

Man  nnist  serve  his  time  to  every  trade  / 
Save  censure ;  critics  all  are  ready  made. 
Byron. 
IB  Man  never  comprehends  how  anthropomorphic 
he  is.    Goethe. 


Man,  never  so  often  deceived,  still  watches  for 
the  arrival  of  a  brother  who  can  hold  him 
steady  to  a  truth  until  he  has  made  it  his 
own.     Emerson. 

Man,  on  the  dubious  waves  of  error  tost.  Ccw' 
^r. 

Man  only  can  create  music,  for  nothing  Is  per- 
fect until,  in  some  way,  it  touches  or  passes 
through  man.     T.  T.  Munger, 

Man  only  mars  kind  Nature's  plan,  /  And 
turns  the  fierce  pursuit  on  man.    Scott. 

Man  ought  always  to  have  something  which  IS 
he  prefers  to  life.    Seume. 

Man  partly  is  and  wholly  hopes  to  be.    Brotvn* 

ing, 
Man  perfected  by  society  is  the  best  of  all 

anlmaln ;  he'is  the  most  terrible  of  all  when 

he  lives  without  law  and  without  justice. 

Arist. 
Man  proposes,  God  disposes.    Pr. 

Man,  proud  man,  /  Dress'd  in  a  little  brief 
authority ;  /  Most  ignorant  of  what  he's  most 
assur'd,  /  His  glassy  essence,  like  an  an^jv 
ape,  /  Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  hign 
heaven,  /  As  make  the  angels  weep.  Mtas. 
for  Mens,  t  ii.  2. 

Man  reconciles  himself  to  almost  every  event,  80 
however  trying,  if  it  happens  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature.     It  Is  the  extraordinary 
that  he  rebels  against.    IV.  v.  Humboldt. 

Man  rettet  gem  aus  truber  Gegenwart  /  Sich 
in  das  heitere  Gebiet  der  Kunst,  /  Und  fiir 
die  Kriinkunfiren  der  WirkUchkeit  /  Sucht 
man  sich  Heuung  in  des  Dichters  Traumen 
— We  are  fain  to  escape  out  of  the  distracted 

J>resent  into  the  untroubled  sphere  of  art,  and 
or  the  miseries  of  real  life  we  seek  healing  in 
the  dreams  of  the  poet.     Uhland. 

Man  schont  die  Ahen,  wie  man  die  Kinder 

schont — We  bear  with  old   people  as  we   do 

with  children.    Goethe, 
Man  shall  not  Uve  by  bread  alone,  but  by 

every  word   that   proceedeth    out    of  the 

mouu  of  God.    Bible. 

Man  should  let  alone  other's  prejudices  and 
examine  his  own.    Locke. 

Man  should  not  be  over-anxious  for  a  subsist-  SS 
ence,  for  it  is  provided  by  the  Creator.    The 
infant  no  sooner  droppeth  from  the  womb 
than  the  breasts  of  the  mother  begin  to 
stream.    Hitopeulescu 

Man  sieht  sich,  lemt  sich  kennen,  /  Uebt  sich, 
muss  sich  trennen— We  greet  each  other,  learn 
to  know  each  other,  love  each  other,  and  then — 
we  part. 

Man  soil  die  Stimmen  wa^n  und  nicht  ziih- 
len — Votes  ought  to  be  weighed,  not  counted. 
Schiller. 

Man  soil  keln  Buch  nach  dem  Titelblatt  beur- 
theilen — We  should  not  judge  of  a  book  from  the 
title-page.     Grr.  Pr. 

Man  soil  nicht  mehr  Teufel  mfen,  als  man 
bannen  kann — One  should  raise  no  more  devils 
than  one  can  lay.     Ger,  Pr. 

Man  spends  his  life  in  reasoning  on  the  past,  40 
comnlaining  of  the  present,  and  trembling 
for  the  future.    Rivarol, 

Man  spricht  selten  von  der  Tngend,  die  man 
hat ;  aber  desto  5fter  von  der,  die  nns  fehlt 
— We  seldom  boast  (///.  speak)  of  the  virtue 
which  we  have,  but  oftener  of  that  which  we 
have  not.     J.essing. 
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Man  is  quite  sufficiently  saddened  by  his  own 
passions  and  destiny,  and  need  not  maJce 
himself  more  so  by  the  darkness  of  a  bar- 
baric past.  He  needs  enlightening  and 
cheerii^  influences,  and  should  therefore 
turn  to  those  eras  in  art  and  literature 
during  which  remarkable  men  obtained  per- 
fect culture.    Goethe. 

Man  is  so  inconsistent  a  creature  that  it  is 
impossible  to  reason  from  his  belief  to  his 
conduct,  or  from  one  part  of  his  belief  to 
another.     Macaulay. 

Man  is  so  prone  to  occupv  himself  with  what 
is  most  common,  the  soul  and  the  senses  are 
so  easily  blunted  to  the  impressions  of  the 
beautiful  and  perfect,  that  one  ought  by  all 
means  to  preserre  the  capability  of  feeling 
it.  We  ought  every  day  at  least  to  hear  a 
Uttle  song,  read  a  good  poem,  see  an  excel- 
lent painting,  and,  if  possible,  speak  a  few 
reasonable  words.    Goethe. 

Man  is  that  noUe  end<^enous  ^ant  which 
grows,  like  the  palm,  from  withm  outward. 
Et$urzon, 

S  Man  is  the  arch-machine  of  which  all  these 
shifts  drawn  from  himself  are  toy  models. 
He  helps  himself  on  each  emergency  by 
copying  or  duplicating  his  own  structure, 
just  so  far  as  the  need  Is.  Emerson. 
Man  is  the  circled  oak,  woman  the  ivy.    Aaron 

mil. 

Man  is  the  dwarf  of  himself^    Emerson. 
Man  is  the  end  towards  which  all  the  •n^wiai 
creation  has  tended.    AgeLssin. 

Man  is  the  favourite  (Gunstlinr)  of  Nature,  not 
in  the  sense  that  Nature  has  done  eveiy- 
thing  for  him,  but  that  she  has  given  hun 
the  power  of  doing  everything  for  himself^ 
ZacHariae. 

10  Man  is  the  higher  sense  of  our  planet,  the 
star  which  connects  it  with  the  upper  world, 
the  «re  which  it  turns  towards  heaven. 
Noveuis. 

Man  is  the  jewel  of  God,  who  has  created  this 
materiel  world  to  keep  his  treasure  in.  Theo, 
Parker* 

Man  is  the  maker  of  expedients,  but  not  of 
laws.  In  his  solicitude  as  to  his  approaching 
lot,  he  has  neither  time  nor  desire  to  raise 
his  eyes  to  the  heavens  to  watch  and  record 
their  phenomena:  no  leisure  to  look  upon 
himself  and  consider  what  and  where  he 
Is.  In  the  imperious  demand  for  a  present 
support,  he  dare  not  venture  on  speculative 
attempts  at  ameliorating  his  state;  he  is 
doomed  to  be  a  helpless,  isolated,  spell- 
bound savage,  or,  if  not  isolated,  the  com- 
panion of  other  savages  as  careworn  as 
nimself.    Draper, 

Man  is  the  merriest  species  of  the  creation. 
Addison. 

Man  is  the  Messiah  of  Nature.    NavaUs. 

1ft  Man  is  the  meter  of  all  things ;  the  hand  is 
the  instrument  of  instruments,  and  the  mind 
is  the  form  of  fonns.    Arist. 

Man  is  the  Missionanr  of  Order;  he  is  the 
servant  not  of  the  devil  and  chaos,  but  of 
God  and  the  universe.    Carlyle. 

Man  is  the  nobler  ^owth  our  realms  supply,  / 
And  souls  are  npened  In  our  northern  sky. 
Mrs.  Barhauld, 

Man  is  the  slave  of  beneficence.    A  rah.  Pr. 


Man  is  the  sum-total  of  all  the   •witwaU. 

Ok*n. 

Man  is  the  sun  of  the  world ;  more  than  the  M 
real  sun.    The  fire  of  his  wondufnl  heart 
is  the  only  light  and  heat  worth  gauge  or 
measure.     Where  he  is,  are  the  tropics; 
where  he  is  not,  the  ice-world.    Rusktn. 

Man  is  the  weeping  animal  bom  to  gDvem 
all  the  rest.    Pliny. 

Man  is  the  whole  encyclopedia  of  facts.  The 
creation  of  a  thousand  forests  is  in  one 
acorn;  and  Egypt,  Greece.  Rome,  Gaul, 
Britain,  America,  lie  enfolded  already  in 
the  first  man.    Emerson. 

Man  is  the  will  and  woman  is  the  sentiment 
In  this  ship  of  humanity.  Will  is  the  rudder 
and  Sentiment  the  sail ;  when  woman  affects 
to  steer,  the  rudder  is  only  a  masked  saO. 
hmerson. 

Man  Is  to  man  the  sorest,  surest  ilL  .  .  .  / 
Earth  trembles  ere  her  yawning  jaws  de- 
vour; /  And  smoke  betrays  the  wide-con- 
suming fire ;  /  Ruin  from  man  is  most  con- 
ceal'd  when  near,  /  And  sends  the  dreadful 
tidings  in  the  blow.     Young. 

Man  is  too  near  all  kinds  of  beasts— a  Pawning  tl 
dog,  a  roaring  lion,  a  thieving  fox,  a  robbing 
wolf^  a  dissembling  crocodile,  a  treacherous 
decoy,  a  rapacious  vulture.    Cowley. 

Man  ist  nur  eigentlich  lebendig,  wenn  man 
sich  des  WonlwoUens  Anderer  fr-ent — A 
num  is  only  truly  alive  when  he  enjoys  the  good- 
will  of  others.     Goethe. 

Man,  it's  surely  a  pity  that  thou  shafdd*st  sit 
yonder,  with  notnixiig  but  the  eye  of  Omni- 
science to  see  thee,  and  thou  with  such  gift 
to  speak.    James  Carlyle  to  his  son^  when  he 
first  discovered  this  gift  in  him. 

Man  kan  geen  loopend  paard  beslaaa— One 
cannot  shoe  a  running-horse.     Dnt.  Pr. 

Man  kann  den  Menschen  nicht  verwehren,  / 
Zu  denken,  was  sie  woUen  —  Tliere  is  no 
hindering  people  from  thinking  what  thoughts 
they  like.    Schiller. 

Man  kann  ein  Uarer  Denker  ohne  GefuhI,M 
aber  kein  starker,   kfihner  Denker   ohne 
dassdbeseia— Without  feeling  one  may  be 
a  clear  thinker,  but  not  a  powerful  and  a  bold. 
Klinger, 

Man  kann  in  wahrer  Preiheit  leben  /  Und 
doch  nicht  ungebnnden  sein — One  may  enjoy 
true  freedom,  and  yet  be  in  chains.     Goethe. 

Man  kann  nicht  stets  das  Fremde  meiden,  / 
Das  Gute  liegt  uns  oft  so  fern.  /  Ein 
echter  deutscher  Mann  mag  keinen  Fran- 
zen  leiden,  /  Doch  ihre  Weine  trinkt  er  geni 
—We  cannot  always  avoid  what  is  foreign ;  what 
Ls  good  often  lies  so  far  off.  A  true  German 
cannot  abide  the  French,  and  yet  he  will  drink 
their  wines  with  the  most  genuine  relish.  Goethe. 

Man  kann  nicht  wider  sein  Geshick- There  is 

no  striving  against  one's  fate.    Schiller. 

Man  knows  nothing  but  what  he  has  learned 
from  experience.     fVielamd. 

Man  kommt  zu  schaun,  Man  will  am  liebstenlf 
sehn  —  People   come  ^  to   look ;  their   greatest 
pleasure  is  to  feast  their  eyes.    Goethe. 

Man  lebt  nur  einmal  in  der  Welt — Only  once  U 
it  given  us  to  live  in  the  world.     Goethe. 

Man,  like  the  gen'rons  vine,  supported,  lives ;  / 
The  strength  he  gains  Is  from  the  embrace 
he  gives.    Po/e. 
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Maa  little  knows  what  calamities  are  beyond 
his  patience  to  bear  till  he  tries  them.  Gold- 
smith. 

Man  lives  In  Time,  has  his  whole  earthly 
beine,  endeavoar,  and  destiny  shaped  for 
him  oy  Tune ;  only  in  the  transitory  Time- 
symlxM  is  the  ever-motionless  eternity  we 
stand  on  made  manifest.    CarfyU, 

Man  lives  where  he  acts.    Renatu 
Man,  ItvinflTt  feelinflr  man,  is  the  easy  sport  o( 
the  overmastering:  present.    Sckilur. 

6  Man  lobt  den  Kfinstler  dann  erst  recht,  wenn 
man  nber  sein  Werk  sein  Lob  vergisst— We 
first  truly  praise  an  artist  when  the  merit  of  his 
woiic  is  such  as  to  make  us  forget  himself. 
Ltssing. 

Man  Idst  sich  nicht  allmiihlich  von  dem  Leben  I 
— It  is  by  no  gradual  process  we  detach  our- 
selves  from  (lose  our  hokl  oQ  life.     Sehiller. 

Man  loves  before  he  sees ;  his  heart  is  open 
before  his  eyes:  love  mnst  irradiate  his 
world  for  him  before  he  well  knows  he  is  in 
it,  what  it  is  made  of,  and  what  to  make  of 
it    Ed. 

Man  loves  little  and  often,  woman  much  and 
rar^y.    Basta. 

Man,  made  of  the  dust  of  the  workL  does  not 
forget  his  origin;  and  all  that  is  yet  in- 
animate will  one  day  speak  and  reason. 
Emerten. 
10  Man  vatLg  Amphion  sein  nnd  Fels  und  Wald 
bewesren,  /  Deswegen  kann  man  doch  nicht 
Banem  widerlegen — One  may  be  a  very  Am- 
phion and  be  able  to  move  trees  and  rocks, 
and  jret  be  unable  to  reduce  peasants  to  reason. 
GtlUrt, 

Man  may  donbt  here  and  there,  but  mankind 
does  not  donbt.    N,  E.  HaweU, 

Man  mnss  die  Menschen  nnr  mit  dem  Kramer- 
gewicht,  keineswegres  mit  der  Goldwage 
wiegen — We  must  weigh  men  with  merchant's 
scales,  and  by  no  means  with  the  goldsmith's. 
Gettke. 

Man  mnss  handeln  kSnnen,  wle  man  will,  um 
zn  handeln,  wie  man  soU — We  must  be  able  to 
act  as  we  would  in  order  to  act  as  we  should. 
Zackaria. 

Man  moss  keinem  Menschen  tranen,  der  bei 
seinen  Versichemng'en  die  Hand  anf's  Hers 
legt — We  should  trust  no  man  who  in  his  protes- 
tations lays  hu  hand  on  his  heart.    Lichienberg, 

UMan  mnss  nicht  reicher  scheinen  woUen,  ab 
man  ist — ^We  must  not  wish  to  appear  richer 
than  we  are.  Lfssing. 
Man  mnss  seine  Irrthflmer  thener  besahlen, 
wenn  man  sie  los  werden  will,  imd  dann  hat 
man  noch  von  Gluck  zn  sagren — Men  must 
pay  dearly  for  their  errors,  if  they  would  be  free 
from  them,  and  then  they  may  regard  it  a  happi- 
ness to  do  sa    Goethe. 

Man  mnss.  will  man  ein  Gluck  preniessen,  / 
Die  Prelheit  sn  behanpten  wissen — If  we 
would  enjoy  what  fortune  gives  us,  we  must 
know  liow  to  maintain  our  frMdom.    Gellert. 

Man  mnst  hold  fast  by  the  belief  that  the  in- 
comprehensible is  comprehensible,  otherwise 
he  would  not  search.    Goethe. 

Man  mnst  serve  his  time  to  every  trade  / 
Save  censure ;  critics  all  are  ready  made. 

n  Man  never  comprehends  how  anthropomorphic 
he  is.    Goethe. 


Man,  never  so  often  deceived,  still  watches  for 
the  arrival  of  a  brother  who  can  hold  him 
steady  to  a  truth  untU  he  has  made  it  his 
own.     EntersoM. 

Man,  on  the  dubious  waves  of  error  tost.  Cow^ 
per. 

Man  only  can  create  music,  for  nothingr  b  per- 
fect tmtil,  in  some  way,  it  touches  or  passes 
through  man.     7*.  T.  Munger. 

Man  only  mars  kind  Nature's  plan,  /  And 
turns  the  fierce  pursuit  on  man.    Scott. 

Man  ought  always  to  have  something  which  S5 
he  prefers  to  life.    Seutue. 

Man  partly  is  and  wholly  hopes  to  be.    Bro^fn- 

ing. 
Man  perfected  by  society  is  the  best  of  all 

animah ;  he'is  the  most  terrible  of  all  when 

he  lives  without  law  and  without  justice. 

A  fist. 
Man  proposes,  God  disposes.    Pr, 

Man,  proud  man,  /  Dress'd  in  a  little  brief 
anthority ;  /  Most  ig^norant  of  what  he's  most 
assur'd,  /  His  glassy  essence,  like  an  an^jv 
ape,  /  Plajrs  such  fantastic  tricks  before  hign 
heaven,  /  As  make  the  angels  weep.  Meat, 
for  Meos.^  iL  a. 

Man  reconciles  himself  to  almost  every  event,  80 
however  tzying,  if  it  happens  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature.     It  is  the  extraordinary 
that  he  rebels  against.    W.  v.  HumMdt. 

Man  rettet  gem  aus  triiber  Gegenwart  /  Sich 
in  das  heitere  Gebiet  der  Kunst,  /  Und  for 
die  Krankuncren  der  Wirklichkeit  /  Sucht 
man  sich  Hewing  in  des  Dichters  Traumen 
— ^We  are  fain  to  escape  out  of  the  distracted 
present  into  the  untroubled  sphere  of  art,  and 
for  the  miseries  of  real  life  we  seek  healing  in 
the  dreams  of  the  poet.     UhlatuL 

Man  schont  die  Ahen,  wie  man  die  Kinder 
schont— We  bear  with  old  people  as  we  do 
with  children.    Goethe. 

Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by 
every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the 
mouth  of  God.    Bible. 

Man  should  let  alone  other^s  prejudices  and 
examine  his  own.    Locke. 

Man  should  not  be  over-amdons  for  a  subsist-  SS 
ence,  for  it  is  provided  by  the  Creator.    The 
infant  no  sooner  droppeth  from  the  womb 
than  the  breasts  of  the  mother  begin  to 
stream.    Hitop^idesa. 

Man  sieht  sich,  lemt  sich  kennen,  /  Liebt  sich, 

mnss  sich  trennen— We  greet  each  other,  learn 

to  know  each  other,  love  each  other,  and  then — 

we  part. 
Man  soil  die  Stimmen  wii^n  und  nicht  aiih- 

len — Votes  ought  to  be  weighed,  not  counted. 

Schiller. 
Man  soil  kein  Buck  nach  dem  Titelblatt  beur- 

theilen — We  should  not  judge  of  a  book  from  the 

title-page.     Grr.  Pr. 

Man  soil  nicht  mehr  Teufel  rnfen,  als  man 
bannen  kann — One  should  raise  no  more  devils 
than  one  can  lay.     Ger.  Pr. 

Man  spends  his  life  in  reasoning  on  the  past,  40 
complaining  of  the  present,  and  trembling 
for  the  iutiu'e.    Rivarol. 

Man  sprlcht  selten  von  der  Ttigend,  die  man 
hat ;  aber  desto  dfter  von  der,  die  uns  fehlt 
— We  seldom  boast  (///.  speak)  of  the  virtue 
which  we  have,  but  oftener  of  that  which  we 
have  not.     Lessing. 
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Man  U  qnite  sufficiently  saddened  by  his  own 
passions  and  destiny,  and  need  not  make 
himself  more  so  by  the  darkness  of  a  bar- 
baric past.  He  needs  enlic^htenin^  and 
cheerinsT  inflnences,  and  shonld  therefore 
torn  to  those  eras  in  art  and  literature 
during:  wliich  remarkable  men  obtained  per- 
fect culture.    Goethe. 

Man  Is  BO  inconsistent  a  creature  that  it  is 
impossible  to  reason  from  his  belief  to  his 
conduct,  or  from  one  part  of  his  belief  to 
another.     Macaulay. 

Man  is  so  prone  to  occupy  himself  with  what 
is  most  common,  the  soul  and  the  senses  are 
so  easily  blunted  to  the  impressions  of  the 
beautiful  and  perfect,  that  one  ougrht  by  all 
means  to  preserve  the  capability  of  fe^ingf 
it.  We  ougfht  every  day  at  least  to  hear  a 
little  song,  read  a  good  poem,  see  an  excel- 
lent painting:,  and,  if  possible,  speak  a  few 
reasonable  words.    Goethe. 

Man  is  that  nolde  endogrenous  plant  which 
grows,  like  the  palm,  from  within  outward. 
EvurtoH. 

S  Man  b  the  arch-machine  of  which  all  these 
shifts  drawn  from  himself  are  toy  models. 
He  helps  himself  on  each  emergency  by 
copjring  or  duplicating  his  own  structure, 
just  so  far  as  the  need  is.  Emerson. 
Man  is  the  cfrded  oak,  woman  the  ivy.  Aaron 
Hill. 

Man  is  the  dwarf  of  himself.    Emerson. 

Man  is  the  end  towards  which  all  the  animal 
creation  has  tended.    Agassis. 

Man  is  the  favourite  (GUnstline)  of  Nature,  not 
in  the  sense  that  Nature  has  done  evei^- 
thing  for  him,  but  that  she  has  given  hmi 
the  power  of  doing  everything  for  himself. 
Zachariae. 

10  Man  is  the  higher  sense  of  our  planet,  the 
star  which  connects  it  with  the  upper  world, 
the  eye  which  it  turns  towards  heaven. 
NovaU*. 

Man  is  the  jewel  of  God,  who  has  created  this 
material  world  to  keep  his  treasure  in.  Theo. 
Parker, 

Man  is  the  maker  of  expedients,  but  not  of 
laws.  In  his  solicitude  as  to  his  approaching 
lot,  he  has  neither  time  nor  desfre  to  raise 
his  eyes  to  the  heavens  to  watch  and  record 
their  phenomena  {  no  leisure  to  look  upon 
himseu  and  consider  what  and  where  he 
b.  In  the  imperious  demand  for  a  present 
support,  he  dare  not  venture  on  speculative 
attempts  at  ameliorating  his  state;  he  is 
doomed  to  be  a  helpless,  isolated,  spell- 
bound savage,  or,  if  not  isolated,  the  com- 
panion of  other  savages  as  careworn  as 
himself.    Draper, 

Man  is  the  merriest  species  of  the  creation. 
Addison, 

Man  is  the  Messiah  of  Nature.    Ncvalis. 

1ft  Man  is  the  meter  of  all  things ;  the  hand  is 
the  instrument  of  instruments,  and  the  mind 
is  the  form  of  forms.    Arist. 

Man  is  the  Missionanr  of  Order;  he  is  the 
servant  not  of  the  devil  and  chaos,  but  of 
God  and  the  universe.    Carlyle. 

Man  is  the  nobler  prrowth  our  realms  supplv,  / 
And  souls  are  npened  in  our  northern  sky. 
Mrs.  Barbauld. 

Man  is  the  slave  of  beneficence.    Arab.  Pr. 


Man  is  the  sum-total  of  all  the  animals. 
Oken. 

Man  is  the  sun  of  the  worid ;  more  than  the  1 
real  sun.    The  fire  of  his  wonderful  heart 
is  the  only  light  and  heat  worth  gauge  or 
measure,     wnere  he  is,  are  the  tropics; 
where  he  is  not,  the  ice-world.    Ruskin. 

Man  is  the  weeping  animal  bom  to  govern 
aJl  the  rest.    Pliny. 

Man  is  the  whole  encyclopedia  of  facts.  The 
creation  of  a  thousand  forests  is  in  one 
acorn;  and  Egypt,  Greece.  Rome,  Gaul, 
Britain,  America,  lie  enfolded  already  in 
the  first  man.     Emerson. 

Man  is  the  will  and  woman  is  the  sentiment. 
In  this  ship  of  humanity,  Will  is  the  rudder 
and  Sentiment  the  sail ;  when  woman  affects 
to  steer,  the  rudder  is  only  a  masked  salL 

hmerson, 

Man  is  to  man  the  sorest,  surest  ilL  .  .  .  / 
Earth  trembles  ere  her  yawning  jaws  de- 
vour; /  And  smoke  betrays  the  wide-con- 
suming fire ;  /  Ruin  from  man  is  most  con- 
ceal'd  when  near,  /  And  sends  the  dreadful 
tidings  in  the  blow.     Young. 

Man  is  too  near  all  kinds  of  beasts— a  fawningr  I 
dog,  a  roaring  lion,  a  thieving  fox,  a  robbing^ 
wcMi^  a  dissembling  crocodile,  a  treacherous 
decoy*  a  rapacious  vulture.    Cowley. 

Man  ist  nnr  eigentHch  lebendig,  wenn  man 
sich  des  Wonlwollens  Anderer  freut  —  A 
man  is  only  truly  alive  when  he  enjoys  the  good- 
will of  others.    Goethe. 

Man,  it's  surely  a  pity  that  thou  shoukTst  sit 
yonder,  with  notnii^  but  the  eve  of  Omni- 
science to  see  thee,  and  thou  with  such  gift 
to  speak.  James  Carlyle  to  his  son^  when  he 
first  discovered  this  gift  in  him. 

Man  kan  geea  loopend  paard  beslaan — One 
cannot  shoe  a  running-horse.     Dnt.  Pr. 

Man  kann  den  Menschen  nicht  verwehren,  / 
Zu  denken,  was  sie  woUen  —  There  is  no 
hindering  people  from  thinking  what  thoughts 
they  like.    Schiller. 

Man  kann  ein  klarer  Denker  ohne  Gefnhl,1 
aber  kein   starker,   kiihner  Denker  ohne 
dasselbe  sein— Without  feeling  one  may  be 
a  clear  thinker,  but  not  a  powerful  and  a  bold. 
Klinger, 

Man  kann  in  wahrer  Preiheit  leben  /  Und 
doch  nicht  ungebunden  sein^-One  may  enjoy 
true  freedom,  and  yet  be  in  chains.    Goethe. 

Man  kann  nicht  stets  das  Fremde  meiden,  / 
Das  Gute  liegt  uns  oft  so  fern.  /  Ein 
echter  deutscher  Mann  mi^  keinen  Fran- 
zen  leiden,  /  Doch  ihre  Weine  trinkt  er  gem 
— We  cannot  always  avoid  what  is  foreign ;  what 
IS,  good  often  lies  so  far  off.  A  true  German 
cannot  abide  the  French,  and  yet  he  will  drink 
their  wines  with  the  most  genuine  relisli.  Goethe. 

Man  kann  nicht  wider  sein  Geshick— There  b 
no  striving  against  one's  fate.    Schiller, 

Man  knows  nothing  but  what  he  has  learned 
from  experience.    Wieland. 

Man  kommt  su  schaun,  Man  wiU  am  liebstea  I 
sehn — People   come    to   look;  their   greatest 
pleasure  is  to  feast  iheir  eyes.    Goethe, 

Man  lebt  niur  einmal  in  der  Welt — Only  once  is 
it  given  us  to  live  in  the  world.     Goethe, 

Man,  like  the  gen'rons  vine,  supported,  lives ;  / 
The  strengtn  he  gains  b  from  the  embrace 
he  gives.    Po/^. 
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Man  little  knows  what  calamities  are  beyond 
his  patience  to  bear  till  he  tries  them.  GoM- 
sfnitk. 

Man  lives  in  Time,  has  his  whole  earthly 
b^nr,  endeaTonr.  and  destiny  shaped  for 
him  oy  Time ;  only  in  the  transitory  Time- 
symlxM  is  the  ever-motionless  eternity  we 
stand  on  made  manifest.    CarfyU. 

Man  Uves  where  he  acts.    Renan. 
Man,  livinflr»  feeling:  man,  b  the  easy  sport  of 
the  overmastering:  present.    SchiUer, 

B  Man  lobt  den  Kunstler  dann  erst  recht,  wenn 
man  ub^'  sein  Werk  sein  Lob  ver8:isst— We 
lint  truly  praise  an  artist  when  the  merit  of  his 
work  is  such  as   to   make   us  forget  himself. 

Man  ISst  slch  nicht  allmahlich  von  dem  Leben  1 
— It  is  by  no  gradual  process  we  detach  our- 
selves from  (lose  our  hold  oQ  life.    Schiller, 

Man  loves  before  he  sees ;  his  heart  is  open 
before  his  eyes;  love  must  irradiate  his 
vrocid  for  him  before  he  well  knows  he  Is  in 
it,  wliat  it  is  made  of,  and  what  to  make  of 
it.    Ed. 

Man  loves  little  and  often,  woman  much  and 
rarely.     Basta, 

Man,  made  of  the  dust  of  the  world,  does  not 
for8:et  his  origin;  and  all  that  is  yet  in- 
animate will  one   day  speak  and   reason. 

20  Man  mag:  Amnhion  sein  and  Fels  tmd  Wald 
bewegen,  /  Desweg:en  kann  man  dock  nicht 
Banem  wideriegen — One  may  be  a  very  Am- 
phi(m  and  be  able  to  move  trees  and  rocks, 
and  yet  be  unable  to  reduce  peasants  to  reason. 
CtlUri. 

Man  may  doubt  here  and  there,  but  mankind 
does  not  doubt.    H,  R.  Haweis, 

Man  muss  die  Menschen  nur  mit  dem  Kramer- 
gewicht,  keinesweg:es  mit  der  Goldwage 
wieg:en — We  must  weigh  men  with  merchant's 
scales,  and  by  no  meams  with  the  goldsmith's. 
Gottiu, 

Man  muss  handeln  kSnnen,  wle  man  will,  um 
xu  handeln,  wie  man  soil— We  must  be  able  to 
act  as  we  would  in  order  to  act  as  we  should. 
Zacharia. 

Man  muss  keinem  Menschen  tranen,  der  bei 
seinen  Versicherung:en  die  Hand  aiu*s  Herx 
\ltgX — ^We  should  trust  no  man  who  in  his  protes- 
tations lays  his  hand  00  his  heart.    Lichtenberg, 

15  Man  muss  nicht  reicher  schelnen  woUen^  ab 
man  ist— We  must  not  wish  to  appear  richer 
than  we  are.  Lessing;. 
Man  muss  seine  Irrthflmer  thener  besahlen, 
wenn  man  sie  los  werden  will,  und  dann  hat 
man  noch  von  Gliick  ru  sag:en — Men  must 
pay  dearly  for  their  errors,  if  they  would  be  free 
from  them,  and  then  they  may  regard  it  a  happi- 
ness to  do  sa  Goetht. 
Man  muss,  will  man  eln  Glnck  reniessen,  / 
Die  Preiheit  su  behaupten  wissen— If  we 
would  enjoy  what  fortune  gives  us,  we  must 
know  how  to  maintain  our  freedom.     Cellert. 

Man  must  hokl  fast  by  the  belief  that  the  in- 
comprehmisible  is  comprehensible,  otherwise 
he  would  not  search.    Goethe. 

Man  must  serve  his  time  to  every  trade  / 
Save  censure ;  critics  all  are  ready  made. 
Ityron. 
SO  Man  never  comprehends  how  anthropomorphic 
he  is.    Gifethe. 


Man,  never  so  often  deceived,  still  watches  for 
the  arrival  of  a  brother  who  can  hold  him 
steady  to  a  truth  until  he  has  made  it  his 
own.    Emerson. 

Man,  on  the  dubious  waves  of  error  tost.  Cow' 
^r. 

Man  only  can  create  music,  for  nothing:  is  per- 
fect until,  in  some  way,  it  touches  or  passes 
through  man.     T.  T.  Hunger. 

Man  only  mars  kind  Nature's  plan,  /  And 
turns  the  fierce  pursuit  on  man.    Scott. 

Man  ought  always  to  have  something:  which  S5 
he  prefers  to  life.    Seume. 

Man  partly  is  and  whoUy  hopes  to  be.    Brorvn- 

ing. 
Man  perfected  by  society  is  the  best  of  all 

animah ;  he 'is  the  most  terrible  of  all  when 

he  lives  without  law  and  without  justice. 

Arist. 
Man  proposes,  God  disposes.    Pr. 

Man,  proud  man,  /  Dress'd  In  a  little  brief 
authority ;  /  Most  ig:norant  of  what  he's  most 
assur'd,  /  His  glassy  essence,  like  an  an^jv 
ape,  /  Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high 
heaven,  /  As  make  the  angels  weep.  Mtcu. 
for  Metts.^  ii.  2. 

Man  reconciles  himself  to  almost  every  event,  M 
however  trying:,  if  it  happens  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature.     It  Is  the  extraordinary 
that  he  rebels  ag:ainst.     W.  v.  Humboldt. 

Man  rettet  |;em  aus  truber  Gegenwart  /  Sich 
in  das  heitere  Gebiet  der  Kunst,  /  Und  fiir 
die  Kriinkuneen  der  WirkUchkeit  /  Sucht 
man  sich  Heuung:  in  dee  Dichters  Traumen 
— We  are  fain  to  escape  out  of  the  distracted 

J>resent  into  the  untroubled  sphere  of  art,  and 
or  the  miseries  of  real  life  we  seek  healing  in 
the  dreams  of  the  poet.     Uhlaud. 

Man  schont  die  AHen,  wie  man  die  Kinder 
schont — We  bear  writh  old  people  as  we  do 
with  children.     Goethe. 

Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by 
every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the 
mouth  of  God.    Bible. 

Man  should  let  alone  other's  prejudices  and 
examine  his  own.    Locke. 

Man  should  not  be  over-amdous  for  a  subsist-  SS 
ence,  for  it  is  provided  by  the  Creator.    The 
infant  no  sooner  droppeth  from  the  womb 
tiian  the  breasts  of  the  mother  beg:in  to 
stream.    Hito^adesa. 

Man  sieht  sich,  lemt  sich  kennen,  /  Uebt  sich, 
muss  sich  trennen— We  greet  each  other,  learn 
to  know  each  other,  love  each  other,  and  then — 
we  part. 

Man  soil  die  Stimmen  wag[en  und  nicht  xah- 
len — Votes  ought  to  be  weighed,  not  counted. 
SchilUr. 

Man  s<dl  kein  Buck  nach  dem  Titelblatt  beur- 
theilen — We  should  not  judge  of  a  book  from  the 
title-page.     Ger.  Pr. 

Man  soil  nicht  mehr  Teufel  rufen,  als  man 
bannen  kann— One  should  raise  no  more  devils 
than  one  can  lay.     Ger,  Pr. 

Man  spends  his  life  in  reasoning:  on  the  past,  10 
complaining  of  the  present,  and  trembling 
for  tne  future.    RivaroL 

Man  spricht  selten  von  der  Tugend,  die  man 
hat ;  aber  desto  ofter  von  der,  die  uns  fehlt 
— We  seldom  boast  (Jit.  speak)  of  the  virtue 
which  we  have,  but  oftener  of  that  which  we 
have  not.     Lessing. 
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Ifan  •pridttTW^Brebens  vlel,  nor  sn  rtnMfftn,  / 
Der  and're  hftrt  von  allem  nor  das  New  !— 

In  vain  we  Kpeak  much  only  to  refuse ;  the  other, 
of  all  we  say,  hears  only  the  **  No  1 "    GoeUu, 

Man  spricht  vom  vielen  Trinken  stets,  /  Doch 

nie  vom  vielen  Durste— They  make  much  of  our 
drinking,  but  never  think  of  our  thirst.  SckeffeL 
Man  tteigt  den  g^riinen  Berr  des  Lebens 
hinauf,  um  oben  auf  dem  Eisoer^e  ra  ster- 
ben— We  ascend  the  green  mountain  of  life  in 
order  to  die  up  there  upon  the  glaciers.  (?) 

Man  steigt  nlcht  uns^estraft  vom  G5ttennahle  / 
Herunter  in  den  Kreis  der  Sterblichen — One 
does  not  descend  from  a  l^anquet  with  the  gods 
into  a  company  of  common  mortals  without 
suffering  for  it.     Grillparter, 

%  Man  supposes  that  be  directs  his  Ufa  and 
governs  his  actions,  when  his  existence  is 
Irretrievably  under  tbe  control  of  destiny. 
Gi>*thf, 

Man,  that  is  bom  of  a  woman,  is  of  few  days, 
and  foil  of  trouble.    Bible. 

Man,  the  aristocrat  amongst  the  animals. 
Htint 

Man,  the  little  god  of  this  world,  Is  stUl  ever 
of  the  same  stamp,  and  is  as  whimsical  as 
on  the  first  day.    ide^isto  in  Goethe. 

Man  the  peasant  Is  a  being  of  more  marked 
national  character  than  man  the  educated 
and  refined.  Buskin, 
10  Man  thee  for  the  high  endeavour,  /  Shun  the 
crowd's  ifl^noble  ease !  y  Fails  the  noble  spirit 
never,  /  wise  to  think  and  prompt  to  seise. 
Goetke. 

Man  thereby  (by  his  fantasy  9A  the  organ  of 
the  eodlikeX  though  based  to  all  seeming 
on  tne  small  visible,  does  nevertheless  ex- 
tend down  into  the  infinite  deeps  of  the  In- 
visible, of  which  Invisible,  indeed,  his  Ufe  is 
properly  the  bodying  forth.    CarfyU, 

Man  thinks  he  has  an  estate  of  reputation, 
and  is  glad  to  see  one  that  will  bring  any  of 
it  home  to  him;  it  is  no  matter  how  dirty 
a  bag  it  is  conveyed  to  him  in,  or  by  how 
clownish  a  messenger,  so  the  money  is 
good.    Steele. 

Man !  /  Thon  pendulum  betwixt  a  smile  and 
a  tear.    Bynm, 

Man,  though,  as  Swift  has  it, "  a  forked  strad- 
dling ammal  with  bandy  legs,"  yet  is  also  a 
spint,  and  unutterable  mystery  of  mysteries. 
Carfyle. 

16  Man  unconnected  is  at  home  everywhere, 
unless  he  may  be  said  to  be  at  home  no- 
where. Johnson. 
Man  veriindert  sich  oft  imd  bessert  sich  selten 
— People  change  often  enough,  but  seldom  for 
the  better.  Ger,  Ft: 
Man  wants  but  little  here  below,  /  Nor  wants 
that  little  long.    Goldsmith. 

Man  was  created  to  work— not  to  speculate, 

or  feel,  or  dream.    Carlyle. 
Man  were  better  relate  himself  to  a  statue  or 

eicture  than  to  suffer  his  thoughts  to  pass 
I  smother.  Bacon, 
SO  Man,  while  be  loves,  Is  never  quite  depraved. 
Lamb. 
Man,  who  lives  to  die,  dies  to  live  well,  /  So  if 
he  guide  his  ways  by  blamelessness  /  And 
earnest  will  to  hinder  not,  but  help,  /  All 
things  both  great  and  small  which  suffer 
Ufe.    Sir  Edwin  Arnold, 


Man  wifxi  naa  betrogen;  maa  betrft^  sich 
selbst — We  are  never  deceived ;  we  deceive  our- 
selves.   Goethe. 

Man  without  patience  is  the  lamp  withonfc 
oil,  and  pride  in  a  rage  is  a  bad  couaaeUor. 
A.  de  Musut. 

Man  without  self-restraint  is  like  a  banrel  with- 
out hoops,  and  tumbles  to  pieces.  Wmrd 
Beecker. 

Man  yields  to  costimi  as  he  bows  to  &te,  / 
In  all  things  ruled— mind,  body,  and  estate:  / 
In  pain,  in  sickness,  we  for  cure  anply  /  To 
them  we  know  not,  and  we  know  not  why. 
CuM»e. 

Man's  activity  is  all  too  fain  to  relax;  he 
soon  gets  fond  of  unconditional  repoae. 
Gcttke. 

Man's  best  candle  is  his  understanding.    Pr, 

Man's  body  and  his  mind  are  esactly  like  a 
jerkin  and  a  jerkin's  lining— nunple  the  one, 
you  rumple  toe  other.    Sterne, 

Man's  conviction  should  be  strong,  and  so 
well  timed  that  worldly  advantaires  may 
seem  to  have  no  share  in  it.    Addisam 

Man's  extremity  is  God's  opportunity.    Pr. 

Man's  first  care  should  be  to  avoid  the  re- 
proaches of  his  own  heart;  his  next,  to 
escape  the  censures  of  the  world.    Addis^m. 

Man's  grand  fault  is,  and  remains,  that  he  has 
so  many  small  ones.    Jean  Paul, 

Man's  ^ef  is  but  his  grandeur  In  disgniae, 
and  discontent  is  immortality.     Youn^. 

Man's  gullabUity  is  not  his  worst  blessing. 
Carlyle. 

Man's  heart  eats  all  things,  and  Is  fanngry 
stiU.     Young^. 

Man's  highest  merit  alwajrs  b  as  much  as 
possible  to  rule  external  circumstances,  and 
as  little  as  possible  to  let  himself  be  ruled  by 
them.    Goetke. 

Man's  history  is  little  else  than  a  narrative  of 
designs  that  have  failed  and  hopes  that 
have  been  disappointed.    Joknson, 

Man's  inhumanity  to  man  makes  cotutless 
thousands  mourn.    Bums. 

Man's  liberty  ends,  and  it  ought  to  end,  when 
that  liberty  becomes  the  curse  of  his  neigrh- 
bours.    Farrar, 

Man's  life  and  nature  is  as  it  was,  and  as  it 
will  ever  be.    Carlyle. 

Man's  life  is  a  progress,  and  not  a  station. 

Emerton, 

Man's    life    is    an    appendix    to    his    heart. 

.South, 

Man's  life  Is  filed  by  his  foe.    Pr, 

Man's  life  is  never  anything  but  an  ever- 
vanishing  present.    Schopenkauer, 

Man's  life  is  not  an  affair  of  mere  instinct,  but 
of  steady  self-contrt^    Goetke, 

Man's  life  never  was  a  sport  to  him ;  It  was  a 
stem  reality— altogether  a  serious  natter  to 
be  alive.     CariyU, 

Man's  life  now,  as  of  old,  is  the  genuine  work 
of  God;  wherever  there  is  a  man,  a  God 
also  is  revealed,  and  all  that  is  godlike ;  a 
whole  epitome  of  the  Infinite,  with  its  mean- 
ings, lies  enfolded  in  the  life  of  every  man. 
Carlyle. 

Man's  love  is  of  man's  life  a  thing  apart ;  /  *Tis 
woman's  whole  existence.    Bynm. 
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Man's  obligations  do  not  tend  toward  the  past. 
We  know  of  nothing  that  binds  us  to  what 
is  behind :  oar  duty  Ues  ahead.    C.  Richet, 

Man's  onlv  true  happiness  is  to  live  in  Hope 
of  something  to  be  won  by  him,  in  Reverence 
of  something  to  be  worshimied  by  him,  and 
in  Love  of  something  to  be  cherished  by 
iiim,  and  cherished— for  ever.    RusJein. 

Man's  own  heart  most  be  ever  given  to  gain 
tliat  of  another.     Goldsmith, 

Man's  own  judgment  is  the  proper  rule  and 
measure  of  his  actions.     Thomas  d  ICem/is. 

S  Man's  philosophies  are  usually  the  "supple- 
ment of  his  practice;"  some  ornamental 
logic-varnish,  some  outer  skin  of  articulate 
intelligence,  with  which  he  strives  to  render 
his  dumb  instinctive  doings  presentable  when 
they  are  done.  Carlylt. 
Man's  second  childhood  be^ns  when  a  woman 
gets  hoU  of  him.    /.  Jf  .  Barrie. 

Man's  spiritual  nature  is  eetentially  one  and 
indivisible.    Carfyie, 

Man's  tme,  prenuine  estimate,  /  The  grand 
criterion  of  his  fate,  /  Is  not— Art  thou  high 
or  low?  /  Did  thy  fortune  ebb  or  flow? 

Bums, 

Man's  onhappiaeM*  as  I  construe,  comes  of 
his  greatness;  it  is  because  there  is  an 
Infinite  in  him,  which,  with  all  his  cunning, 
he  cannot  quite  bury  under  the  finite.  Car- 
IjfU. 

lOMan's  walk,  Bke  all  walking,  U  a  series  of 
falls.     CariyU. 

Man's  word  U  God  in  man.    Tennyson, 

Man's  work  lasts  till  set  of  sun ;  /  Woman's 
work  is  never  done.    Pr. 

Manche  gingen  nach  Licht  nnd  stnrzten  In 
tiefere  Nacht  nur ;  richer  im  Dammerschein 
wandelt  die  Kindheit  dahln — Many  have  gone 
in  quest  of  Hsht  and  fallen  into  deeper  darkness  ; 
whereas  chil&ood  walks  on  secure  in  the  twilight. 
SchilUr, 

Mandier  wahnt  sldi  frel,  nnd  siehet  /  Nicht 
die  Bande,  die  ihn  schnuren— Many  a  one 
thinks  himself  free  and  sees  not  the  bands  that 
bind  him.  RiUhert. 
U  Mandamus — Wa  enjoin.  A  Mrrit  imuing  from  the 
Queen's  Bench,  commanding  certain  things  to 
be  done.    Z.. 

Maaebant  vestigia  morientis  Ubertatls— There 
still  remained  traces  of  expiring  liberty.     Tac. 

Manage — Riding-house;  horsemanship     Fr. 

Manet  alta  mente  reposttun,  /  Judicium  Paridis 
sfiretaeque  injuria  rormae — Deep  seated  in  her 
inind  remains  the  judgment  of  FSris,  and  the 
WTone  done  to  her  slighted  beanty.     yirz**  ^f 
Juno  s  vengeanu, 

Mange-tont—A  spendthrift  {lit.  eat-allX    Fr. 

M  Manhood  begins  jovfully  and  hopefully,  not 
when  we  have  mane  a  truce  witn  necessity, 
or  even  surrendered  to  it,  but  only  when  we 
have  reconciled  ourselves  to  it,  and  learned 
to  feel  that  In  necessity  we  are  free.  Car- 
lyle. 

Manhood,  when  verging  into  age,  grows 
thoughtful,  /  Pull  01  wise  saws  and  modem 
hutances.    As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

Manibtts  pedibus<)ue  —  With  hands  and  feet; 
with  tooth  and  nail. 

Manibos  victoria  dextris— Victory  by  my  right 
hand.    M* 


Manifold  is  htunan  strife,  /  Human  passion, 
human  pain ;  /  Yet  many  blessings  still  are 
rife,  /  And  many  pleasures  still  remain, 
Goethe, 

Mankind  are  earthen  jogs  with  spirits  in  them.  15 
Hawthorne, 

Mankind  are  unco'  weak,  /  And  little  to  be 
trusted;  /  If  self  the  wavering  balance 
shake,  /  It's  rarely  right  adjusted.    Burns. 

Mankind  at  large  alway  resemble  frivolous 
children;  they  are  impatient  of  thought, 
and  wish  to  be  amused.    Emerson, 

"  Mankind  follow  their  several  bell-wethers ; 
and  if  you  hold  a  stick  before  the  wether, 
so  that  he  is  forced  to  vacdt  in  his  passage, 
the  whole  flock  will  do  the  like  when  the 
stick  Is  withdrawn ;  and  the  thousandth 
sheep  will  be  seen  vaulting  impetuously 
over  air.  as  the  first  did  over  an  otherwise 
impassable  barrier."  Carlyle^  quoting  Jean 
Paul. 

Mankind  in  general  agree  in  testlMng  their 
devotion,  tneir  gratitude,  their  triendship, 
or  their  love,  bv  presenting  whatever  they 
hold  dearest.    Burns, 

Mankind  is  a  science  that  defies  definitions.  SO 
Bums. 

Mankind  suffer  to  thb  hour,  and  will  for 
long,  as  is  like,  because  they  do  not  know 
what  to  make  of  the  fire  of  Prometheus. 
He  dared  to  purloin  from  the  gods  and 
commit  Into  the  hands  of  ordinary  men  an 
element  (fireX  which,  as  the  result  has  shown, 
only  gods  and  their  wise-hearted  offspring 
can  witii  safety  handle.    Ed, 

Mankhid  will  never  lack  obstacles  to  give  it 
trouble,  and  the  pressure  of  necessity  to 
develop  its  powers.    Goethe. 

Manliana — ^A  Manlian,  r.r,,  a  harsh  and  severe 
sentence,  such  as  that  of  Titus  Manlius,  who 
ordered  his  son  to  be  scouiged  and  beheaded 
for  fighting  contrary  to  orders. 

Manner  richten  nach  Grfinden;  dea  Welbes 
Urteil  ist  seine  Liebe;  wo  es  nicht  liebt, 
hat  schon  gerichtet  das  Weib — Men  jtidfi^e 
on  rational  crounds ;  the  woman's  judgment  ih 
her  love;  where  the  woman  does  not  love,  she 
has  judged.    Schiller. 

Manners  are  not  Idle,  but  the  fhiit  /  Of  loyal  IS 
nature  and  iA  noble  mind."    Teunyson. 

Manners  are  of  more  importance  than  laws ; 
upon  them  in  a  great  measure  laws  depend. ' 
Burke. 

Manners  are  stronger  than  laws.    Pr, 

Manners  are  the  happy  ways  of  doing  things ; 
each  once  a  stroke  of  genips  or  of  love, 
now  repeated  and  hardened  into  a  usage. 
Emerson. 

Manners  are  the  root,  laws  only  the  branches. 
Horace  Mann. 

Manners   are  the   shadows  of  virtues,   the  10 
momentary  display  of  those  qualities  which 
our    fellow  -  creatures    love    and    respect. 
Sydney  Smith. 

Manners  carry  the  world  for  the  moment, 
character  for  all  time.    A,  B,  Alcott. 

Manners  easily  and  rapidly  mature  into  morals. 

Horace  Mann, 
Manners  make  laws,  manners  likewise  repeal 

them.    Johnson, 
Manners  make  the  man.    M, 
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Maimers  most  adorn  knowledge,  and  smooth 
its  way  throuBrh  the  world.  Like  a  grreat 
rougrh  diamond,  it  may  do  very  well  in  a 
closet  by  way  of  curiosity,  and  also  for  its 
intrinsic  value.    Chesterfield. 

Mannliche,  tiichtiye  Geister  werden  durch  Er- 
kennen  ernes  Irrainms  erh6ht  und  g-estarkt — 
Sturdy  manly  souls  are  exalted  and  strengthened 
in  the  presence  of  (/</.  by  the  knowledge  of)  an 
error.    Gcet/u. 

Mdi^tf  S^Apurros  B<mt  eUcd^ei  «ra\u»s— He  is 
the  best  diviner  who  conjectures  well.     Eurip. 

Mantua  me  genuit,  Calabri  rapuere,  tenet 
nunc  /  Paruienope.  Cecini  pascua,  rura, 
duces — Mantua  bore  me,  Calabria  carried  me 
oflf,  Naples  holds  me  now.  I  sane  of  pastures, 
fields  and  heroes.     Virgits  e^iia/k, 

6   Mantua,  va  1  miserae  nlmium  vicina  Cremonse 

—Mantua,  alas  t  too  near  the  unhappy  Cremona. 

Quoted  by  Dean  Swi/t  on  seeing  a  lady  sivee^ 

a  violin  off  a  table  v/itk  her  dress, 
Manu  forti — With  a  strong  hand.    M, 
Mann  scriptum— Written  by  the  hand. 
Manufacture  is  intelligible  but  trivial ;  creation 

is  great  and  cannot  be  tmderstood.    Carlyle. 

Manum  de  tabula ! — Hand  of  the  picture !  i>., 

leave  off  touching  up. 
10  Manum  non  verterim,  digitum  non  porrezerim 

— I  would  not  turn  my  hand  or  stretch  out  my 

finger.    Cic. 

Manus  e  nubibus — Hand  from  the  clouds. 

Manus  h«ec  inimica  t]rrannis -~  This  hand  is 
hostile  to  tyrants.     M. 

Manus  manum  lavat  —  One  hand  washes  the 

other. 
Many  a  cow  stands  in  the  meadow  and  looks 

wistfully  at  the  common.    Pr. 

16  Many  a  dangerous  temptation  comes  to  us 
in  fine  guy  coloiurs  that  are  but  skin-deep. 
Henry. 

Many  a  discord  betwixt  man  smd  man  the 
returning'  seasons  soften  by  degrees  into 
sweetest  harmony ;  but  that  which  bridgres 
over  the  greatest  g-ap  is  Love,  whose  charm 
unites  the  earth  with  heaven  above.    Goethe. 

Many  a  father  might  say,  ..."  I  put  in  gold 
into  the  furnace,  and  there  came  out  this 
calf."    Spurgeon. 

Many  a  fine  dish  has  nothing:  on  it    Pr. 
Many  a  genius  has  been  of  slow  growth.  Oaks, 
that  flourish  for  a  thousand  years,  do  not 
sprinsf  up  into  beauty  like  a  reed.    G.  H. 
Lewis. 
90  Many  a  g^ood  cow  hath  a  bad  cal£    Pr. 

Many  a  good  drop  of  broth  may  come  out  of 

an  old  pot.    Pr. 
Many  a  gfood  father  hath  but  a  bad  son.    Pr. 
Many  a  hand  moulded  by  Nature   to   give 

elegance  of  form  to  a  kid  glove  is  "stinted 

of  Its   fair  proportion"  by  grubbingr  toil. 

•S".  Lover. 
Many  a  man  is  mad  in  certain  instances,  and 

proes  througrh  life  without  having  perceived 

it.    Johnson. 

SB  Many  a  man  settleth  more  by  an  inch  of  his 
will  than  by  an  ell  of  his  thrift.    Pr. 

Many  a  man's  vices  have  at  first  been  nothing: 
worse  than  good  qualities  run  wild.    //are. 

Many  a  meandering  discourse  one  hears,  in 
which  the  preacher  aims  at  nothing,  and — 
bits  it.     IVkately. 


Many  a  one  is  good  because  he  can  do  no 

mischiel    Pr. 
Many  a  one  labours  for  the  day  he  will  never 

live  to  see.    Datt.  Pr. 

Many  a  one  threatens  while  he  quakes  for  SO 
fear.    //.  and  Ger.  Pr. 

Many  a  seeming:  farce  played  on  the  great 
stsigre  of  the  world  is  in  reality  a  trag:edy,  if 
we  could  but  see  into  the  heart  of  it.    Anon, 

Many  a  true  word  is  spoken  in  jest    Pr. 

Many  a  young  damsel  has  been  ruined  by  a 
fine  copy  of  verses,  which  she  would  have 
laufi:hed  at  if  she  nad  known  It  had  been 
stolen  from  Mr.  Waller.    Lady  Montagu, 

Many  acquaintances,  but  £ew  friends.  Joktuoti. 

Many  acres  will  not  make  a  wbeacre.    Pr.       9S 

Many  an  honest  man  stands  in  need  ci  help 
that  has  not  the  face  to  beg:  it.    Pr. 

Many  an  irksome  noise,  ^dien  a  long:  v*-7 
off,  is  heard  as  mnsic.     Thoreau, 

Many  and  many  a  heart  of  woman,  who  has 
not  uttered  a  word  during:  her  whole  life, 
has  felt  more  truly  and  intensely  than  the 
poet  that  has  sung  most  sweetly.    Renatu 

Many  are  called  but  few  chosen.    Jesus. 

Many  are  idly  busy.    Domitian  was  busy,  but40 
then  it  was  catcuii^  flies.    Jeremy  Taylor. 

Many  are  wise  in  jest  bnt  fools  in  earnest   Pr. 

Many  arrive  at  second  masters  /  Upon  their 
first  lord's  neck.    Tim.  o/Atkens^  iv.  3. 

Many  beat  the  sack,  and  mean  the  miller.  Pr. 

Many  books  owe  their  success  to  the  good 

memories   of  their    authors  and  the   bad 

memories  of  their  readers.    Cotton. 
Many  by-walks,  many  balks;  many  balks, 4S 

much  stumbling.    Latimer. 
Many  can  argue,  not  many  converse.    A.  B, 

Alcott. 

Many  can  bear  adversity,  but  few  contempt 
Pr. 

Many  can  brook  the  weather  that  love  not  the 
wind.    L,ove*s  L.  Lost^  iv.  2. 

Many  can  make  bricks,  but  cannot  build.   Pr, 

Many  causes  that  can  plead  well  for  them-iO 
selves  in  the  courts  of  Westminstec,  have 
yet  In  the  general  court  of  the  universe 
and   free  soul  of  man  no  word   to  utter. 
Carfyle. 

Many  children,  many  cares;  no  children,  no 
fehcity.    Bavee. 

Many  commit  sin  and  blame  Satan.    Pr. 

Many  cooks  spoil  the  broth.    Pr. 

Many  cut  broad  thongs  out  of  other  people's 
leather.    Pr, 

Many  deceive  themselves.  Imagining:  to  findSS 
happiness  in  change.     Tkomeu  d  Kempis. 

Many  delig:ht  more  in  giving:  of  presents  than 
in  paying:  their  debts.    Sir  P.  iHdney. 

Many  estates  are  spent  in  the  g:etting,  /  Since 
women,  for  tea,  forsook  spinning  and  knit- 
ting, /  And  men,  for  their  punch,  forsook 
hewing:  and  splitting:.    Pr. 

Many  find  fault  without  any  end,  /  And  yet 
do  nothing*  at  all  to  mend.    Pr, 

Many  flowers  open  to  the  sun,  bat  only  one 
follows  him  constantly.  Heart,  be  thou  the 
sunflower,  not  only  open  to  receive  God's 
blessing,  but  constant  in  looking:  to  Him. 
Jean  PauL 
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Many  get  into  a  dispute  well  that  cannot  get 
out  well.    /v. 

Many  g-o  in  quest  of  wool,  and  come  back  | 
shorn.    Ger.  Pr.  \ 

Many  sro  out  for  clothes,  and  come  home 
stnpL    Pr. 

Many  sfood  purposes  lie  in  the  churchyard. 
Philip  Henry,  \ 

Many  hands  make  light  work.    Pr, 
Many  have  been  harmed  by  speech ;  through 
thinking,  few  or  none.    LordVaujc. 

Many  have  been  mined  by  buying  good  penny- 
worths.   Pr, 

Many  have  been  mined  by  their  fortunes: 
many  have  escaped  ruin  by  the  want  of 
fortune.  To  obtain  it.  the  great  have  be- 
come little,  and  the  little  great.    Zimnur- 


Many  have  come  to  port  alter  a  great  storm. 
Pr, 

10  Many  have  genius,  /  But,  wanting  art,  are  for 

ever  dumb.    Longftllow. 
Maiqr  have  the  talents  vriiich  would  make  them 

poets  if  they  had  the  genius ;  a  few  have  the 

genius  yet  want  the  talents.    /.  Sterling. 
Many  have  too  much,  but  none  enough.    Dan. 

Pr, 

Many  hope  that  the  tree  may  be  felled  who 
expect  to  gather  chips  by  the  fall.    Fuller. 

Biany  indifferent  things  which  men  originally 
did  from  a  motive  of  some  sort,  they  continue 
to  do  from  habit  /.  S.  Mill. 
15  Many  kinds  of  boolcs  are  permissible,  but 
there  is  one  land  that  is  not  permissible, 
the  kind  that  has  nothing  In  It— /r  eenre 
ennmyeux  (the  kind  that  bore  youX    Carlyte, 

Maiqr  kiss  tiie  hand  they  wish  cut  o£    Pr, 

Many  lick  before  they  bite.    Pr, 

Many  littles  make  a  mickle.    Pr, 

Many  are  fiun  to  praise  what  is  right  and  do 
whlat  is  wrong.    Dan,  Pr. 

90  Many  men  and  women  spend  their  lives  in 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  spin  the  flax  God 
sends  them  upon  a  wheel  they  can  never 
use.   y.  G.  HolttuuL 

Many  men  attain  a  knowledge  of  what  is  per- 
fecL  and  of  their  own  insufficiency,  ana  g^o 
on  doing  things  by  halves  to  the  end  of  their 
days.    Goethe. 

Many  men  fancy  that  what  they  experience 
they  also  understand.    Goethe. 

Many  men  have  been  capable  of  doing  a  wise 
thing,  more  a  cunning  thing,  but  very  few 
a  generous  thing.    AUx,  Pope, 

Many  men,  in  all  ages,  have  triumphed  over 
death,  and  led  it  captive;  converting  its 
physical  victory  into  a  moral  victory  for 
themselves^  into  a  seal  and  immortal  con- 
secration for  all  that  their  past  life  had 
achieved.    Carlyle. 

tt  Many  men  involve  themselves  deeper  in  temp- 
tations bv  being  too  sc^dtous  to  decline 
them.     T\om€u  d  Ketnpis. 

Many  men  know  how  to  flatter ;  few  men  know 
how  to  praise.    Wendell  Phillips. 

Many  men  love  in  themselves  what  they  hate 
in  others.    Benzel  Steman. 

Many  men  spend  their  lives  in  gazing  at  their 
own  shadows,  and  so  dwindle  away  into 
shadows  thereof.    Hare, 


Many  of  our  troubles  are  God  dragging  us, 
ana  they  would  end  if  we  would  stand  upon 
our  feet,  and  go  whither  He  would  have  us. 
IVard  Beecker. 

Many  of  sotmding  name  from  Jamblicus  down  SO 
to  Aubrey  have  wasted  their  time  in  de- 
vising imaginary  remedies  for  non-existing 
diseases.    Scott. 

Many  of  the  supposed  increasers  of  knowledge 
have  only  given  a  new  name,  and  often  a 
worse,  to  what  was  well  known  before. 
Hart. 

Many  old  camels  cany  the  skins  of  the  yotmg 
ones  to  the  market    Pr. 

Many  people  are  sincere  without  being  simple. 
They  do  not  wish  to  be  taken  for  other  tnan 
they  are ;  and  they  always  fear  lest  they 
should  be  taken  for  what  they  are  not 

FfneloH. 

Many  ^ople  place  virtue  more  in  regretting 
than  m  amendment    Lichienberg. 

Many  people  take  no  care  of  their  money  till  Sfi 
they  have  come  nearly  to  an  end  of  it,  and 
others  do  just  the  same  with  their  time. 
Goetht. 

Many  people  think  of  knowledge  as  of  money. 
They  would  like  knowledge,  but  cannot  face 
the  perseverance  and  self-denial  that  go  to  the 
acquisition  of  it    John  Morley. 

Many  readers  jud^e  of  the  power  of  a  book  by 
the  shock  it  gives  their  feelings.  Long^ 
fellow. 

Many  rendings  need  many  mendings.    Pr. 

Many  sacrifices  have  been  made  just  to  enjoy 
the  feeling  of  vengeance,  without  any  inten- 
tion of  causing  an  amotmt  of  injury  equi- 
valent to  what  one  has  suffered.  Schopen- 
hauer. 

Many  see  more  with  one  eye  than  others  with  40 
two.    Ger.  Pr. 

Many  shall  run  to  and  fro,  and  knowledge 
shall  be  hicreased.    Bible. 

Many  so  spend  their  whole  term,  and  in  ever- 
new  expectation,  ever-new  disappointment 
shift  from  enterprise  to  enterprise,  and  from 
side  to  side,  till  at  length,  as  exasperated 
striplings  of  threescore  and  ten,  they  shift 
into  their  last  enterprise,  that  of  getting 
buried.    Carlyle. 

Many  speak  the  truth  when  they  say  that  they 
despise  riches  and  preferment ;  but  tney  mean 
the  riches  and  preferment  possessed  by  other 
men.    Colton. 

Many  strokes,  though  with  a  little  axe,  /  Hew 
down  and  fell  the  hardest  timber'd  oak. 
3  Hen.  K/.,  ii.  i. 

Many  talk  like  philosophers  and  live  like  fools  45 
Pr. 

Many  that  are  first  shall  be  last,  and  the  last 
shall  be  first.    Jesus. 

Many  there  be  that  buy  nothing  with  their 
money  but  repentance.    Pr, 

Many  things  are  too  delicate  to  be  thought ; 
many  more  to  be  spoken.    Ncvalis. 

Maiqr  things  difficult  to  design  prove  easy  of 
performance.    Johnson, 

Many  things  there  are  /  That  we  may  hope  to  60 
win  with  violence ;  /  While  others  only  can 
become  our  own  /  Through  moderation  and 
wise  self-restraint.  /  Such  is  virtue ;  such  is 
love*    Goethe, 
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Ifany  tfaaet  d«ath  passcth  with  lew  pftin  than 
the  torture  of  a  limb;  for  the  nioet  vital 
parts  are  not  the  quickest  of  sense.    Bacon. 

Many  ventures  make  a  full  freight*    Pr. 

Many  walk  into  the  battle  and  are  carried 
out  of  it.    Fieldif^» 

Many  waters  cannot  quench  love,  neither  can 
the  floods  drown  it    Bible. 
h  Many  words  hurt  more  than  swords.    Pr. 

Many  would  be  cowards  if  they  had  courage 
enough.    Pr. 

Manv  would  have  been  worse  If  their  estates 
had  been  better.    Pr. 

Many  young  persons  believe  themselves  natu- 
ral when  they  are  really  ill-mannered  and 
coarse.    La  Roche, 

Mar  not  what,  marred,  cannot  be  mended. 
Pr. 

10  March  dust  is  a  thing  /  Worth  ransom  of  a 

king.    Old  saw. 

March  winds  and  April  showers.    Pr. 
Marchand  qui  perd  ne  peut  rire— The  dealer 
who  loses  i«  not  the  one  to  laugh.     Darulin. 

Marcliandise  de  rencontre— Second-hand  goods. 
Fr. 

Marchandise  qui  plait  est  k  demie  vendue— 
Goods  which  please  are  half  sold.    Fr.  Pr. 
15  Mare  apertum — A  sea  open  to  commerce. 
Mare  dausum— A  sea  closed  to  commerce. 

Mare  ccelo  miscere  — To  confound  sea  and 
sky. 

Mare  ditat,  rosa  decorat— The  sea  enriches,  the 
rose  adorns.     M, 

Mare  quidem  commime  certo  est  omnibus — 
The  sea  surely  is  common  to  all.     Plaut. 

SO  Margarita  e  stercore— A  pearl  from  a  dunghill. 
Pr. 

Maria  montesque  poUiceri  coepit— He  began  to 
promise  seas  and  mountains.     -Sail. 

Manage  de  convenance—A  marriage  from  con- 
siderations of  advantage.     Fr. 

Marie  ton  fils  quand  tu  voudras,  mais  ta  fille 
quand  tu  pourras— Marry  your  son  when  you 
like,  your  daughter  when  you  can.     Fr.  Pr. 

Mark  if  his  birth  makes  any  difference,  if  to 
his  words  it  adds  one  grain  of  sense.  Dry- 
den. 

MMark  what  another  says;  for  many  are  / 
Full  of  themselves,  and  answer  theh:  own 
notion.  /  Take  all  into  thee ;  then  with  equal 
care  /  Balance  each  chain  of  reason,  like  a 
potion.    George  Herbert, 

Marmoreo    Lidnus    ttunulo  JfLcet,   at    Cato 

Sarvo,  /  Pompeius  nuUo.  Quia  putet  esse 
eos  ?  /  Sajta  premunt  Licinum^  levat  altum 
Fama  Catonem,  /  Pompeium  tituli.  Credl- 
mus  esse  deos — Licinus  lies  in  a  marble  tomb, 
Cato  ill  a  humble  one,  Pompey  in  none.  Who 
can  believe  that  the  pods  exist?  Ans. — Heavy 
lies  the  stone  on  Licinus ;  Fame  raises  Cato 
on  high  ;  his  glories,  Pompey.  Wa  believe  that 
the  gods  do  exist. 

Marriage,  by  making  us  more  contented, 
causes  us  often  to  be  less  enterprising. 
Bovee, 

Marriage  comes  imawares,  like  a  soot-dnm. 
Irnh  Pr. 

Marriage,  indeed,  may  qualify  the  fury  of  his 
passion,  but  it  very  rarely  mends  a  man's 
manners.    Congme* 


Marriage  is  a  desperate  tUog.    ThefregslaM 
iEsop  were  extremely  wise;  they  had  a 
great  mind  to  some  water,  but  they  would 
not  leap  into  the  well,  because  they  could 
not  get  out  again.    Seidem, 

Marriage  is  the  best  state  for  man  in  general ; 
and  every  man  is  a  worse  man  in  pronortion 
as  he  is  unfit  for  the  married  state.    JohnsoH. 

Marriage  is  the  bloom  or  blight  of  all  men's 

happiness.    Byron. 
Marriage  is   the  feast  where   the  grace  is 

better  than  the  dinner.    Colton. 
Marriage  is  the  mother  of  the  world,  and 

preserves   kingdoms,   and   fills   cities   and 

churches,  and  heaven  itself.    Jerenty  Taylor. 

Marriage  must  be  a  relation  either  of  sym-tf 
pathy  or  of  conquest.    George  ElioL 

Marriage  with  peace  is  the  world's  paradise ; 
with  strife,  this  life's  purgatory.    Pr. 

Marriages  are  best  of  dissimilar  matwal 
Theo.  Parker, 

Marriages  are  made  in  heaven.    Pr. 

Married  couples  resemble  a  pair  eA  scissora* 
often  moving  in  opposite  directions,  yet  al- 
ways pimishmg  any  one  who  comes  between 

them.    Sydney  Smith. 

Married  in  haste,  we  may  repent  at  leisure.  iO 

Corrgreve, 
Many  above  your  match,  and  you  get  a 

master.    Pr. 

Marry  and  grow  tame.    .S>.  Pr. 

Marry  for  love  and  work  for  siller.    Sc.  Pr. 

Marry  for  love,  but  only  love  that  which  is 
lovely.    Pr. 

Marrying  is  easy,  but  housekeeping  is  hard.  46 
Pr. 

Mars  gravior  sub  pace  latet~A  more  serious 
war  Ties  concealed  under  a  show  of  peace. 
Claud. 

Martem  accendere  cantn— To  waken  up  the 
war-spirit  by  his  note.     I  'irg. 

Mas  vale  buen  amigo  que  pariente  prime— A 
good  friend  is  better  than  a  near  relation.   Sp.  Pr. 

Masses  are  rude,  lame,  unmade,  pemidons  in 
their  demands  and  influence,  and  need  not 
to  be  flattered,  but  to  be  schooled.   Emenon. 

MiLssigkeit  und  klarer  Himmel  sind  Apollo  fO 
nnd  die  Musen — Moderation  and  a  clear  sky 
are  Apollo  and  the  Muses.     Goethe, 

Masters  are  mostly  the  greatest  servants  in 
the  house.    Pr. 

Masters  should  be  sometimes  bUnd  and  some 
times  deaf.    Pr. 

Masters  two  /  Win  not  do.    Pr. 

Mastery  passes  often  for  egotism.    Goethe. 

Match-makers  often  bum  their  fingers.    Pr.     M 

Mater  artiiun  necessitas  —  Necessity  is  the 
mother  of  invention  (///.  the  arts)^ 

Mater  families— The  mother  of  a  family. 

Materia  medica— Substances  used  in  medidne; 
therapeutics. 

Materia  prima— >The  primary  substance  or  sub- 
fttrate. 

Materialism  coarsens  and  petrifies  everything ;  60 

makes  everjrthing  vulgar,  and  every  truth 

false.    Amicl. 
Materiem,  qua  sis  ingeniosns,  habes-^  You  have 

a  subject  cm  which  to  sImw   your  ingenuity. 

Ovid, 
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If  ateriem  snperabat  opus— The  workmanship 
surpassed  the  material.    Ovt'd. 

MathenuLtic  form  is  eternal  in  the  reasoninsr 
memory;  Uvmg  form  is  eternal  existence. 
tym,  Biakt, 

Mathematics  can  remove  no  prejndices  and 
scAea  no  obduracT.  It  has  no  influence  in 
sweeteniniT  the  bitter  strife  of  parties,  and 
in  the  moral  world  generally  its  action  is 
perfect!^  nnlL    Goethe, 

ftadowrtp  alfdUf  Kot  fiadoOtri  Xi^o/acu — I  speak 
to  experts ;  those  who  are  not  I  ignore.    ySscA. 
ft    Mating  —  A   morning   recital  or   perfonnance. 
Jfr. 

Matrimony,  the  high  sea  for  which  no  com- 
pass has  yet  been  invented.    Htmt. 

Matter  exists  only  spiritually*  and  to  repre- 
sent some  idea  and  body  it  forth.     Car- 

Matter,  were  it  never  so  despicable,  is  spirit, 
the  manifestation  of  spirit:  were  it  never 
ao  hooonrable,  can  it  ^  more  ?    C^rlyU. 

Mature  fieri  senem,  si  din  velis  esse  senex— 
Yon  must  become  an  old  man  soon  if  you  would 
be  an  c^d  man  long.  Pr,  in  Cic 
lOManlesel  treiben  viel  Parlaren  /  Dass  ihre 
Vondtem  Pferde  waren— Mules  boa^t  much 
that  their  ancestors  were  horses.    Ger*  Fr, 

Maovaise  honte — False  shame.    Fr. 
Mauvaise  langne— A  slanderous  tongue.    Fr, 
Manvais  pas— A  scrape ;  a  difficulty.    Fr, 
Mauvais    styet  —  A  bad   or   worthless   fellow. 
Fr, 

16  Mauvais  ton— Bad  manners.    Fr, 

Maxim  or  aphorism,  let  us  remember  that  this 
wisdom  of  life  is  the  true  salt  of  literature ; 
that  those  books  are  most  nourishing  which 
are  most  richly  stored  with  it»  and  that  it  Is 
(me  of  the  main  objects  .  .  .  which  men 
ought  to  seek  in  the  reading  of  books. 
John  Moriey, 

Maxima  debetur  pueris  reverentia— The  greatest 
respect  is  due  to  youth  (//'/.  our  boys).    Jtrv. 

Maxima  lllecebra  est  peccandi  imi)unitatis  spes 
— The  greatest  incitement  to  guilt  is  the  hope  of 
sinning  with  impunity.     Cic. 

Maxima  qnaeque  domus  servis  est  j^enasnper- 
bis— Every  great  bouse  is  full  of  naughty  ser- 
vants.   Juv. 

MMaximas  virtntes  jacere  omnes  necesse  est, 
voluptate  domiiiante— Where  pleasure  prevails, 
all  the  greatest  virtues  must  lie  dormant.    Cic, 

Maxims  are  to  the  intellect  what  laws  are 
to  actions  ;  they  do  not  enlighten,  but  they 
guide  and  direct.    Jeuhert, 

Maximum  remedinm  irae  dilatio  est  1— Deferring 
of  anger  is  the  best  antidote  to  anger.    Seneca. 

Maximns  la  minimi^-— Very  great  in  very  little 
things. 

Maxtmus  novator  tempus— Time  is  the  greatest 
innovator.    Pr. 

Sft*' May-be"  is  very  well,  but  ''must"  is  the 
Pr, 


May  cauld  ne'er  catch  you  but  a  hap,  /  Nor 
hwver  but  in  plenty's  lap.    Bums. 

Maw  never  wicked  fortude  tousle  (tease)  him !  / 
May  never  wicked  man  bamboozle  him!/ 
Until  a  pow  as  anid's  Methusalem  /  He 
caaty  (cheerily)  daw,  /  Then  to  the  Messed 
New  Jemsalea  /  Fleet  wiasr  awa'  1   3mrm, 


May  the  idea  of  pureness,  extendlnsr  its^ 
even  to  the  very  morsel  which  I  taike  into 
my  month,  become  ever  dearer  and  more 
luminous  within  me*    Gogtke, 

Me  jvdice-— in  my  opinion  or  judgment. 

Me  justum  esse  ^atis  oportet— It  is  my  duty  80 
to  show  justice  without  recompense.    Sen. 

— Do  not  make  evil  gains ;  cvU  gains  are  equal 
to  losses.    He^iod. 

Wr\  Klyei  KaAwiptwv— Don't  stir  Lake  Camarina 
(otherwise  pestilence). 

Me  miseram,  quod  amor  non  est  medicabilis 

herbis  1 — Oh,  unhappy  me,  that  there  should  be 
no  herbs  to  cure  love  1 

Me  nemo  ministro  /  Fur  erit — No  one  shall  play 
the  thief  with  my  help.    Jtizf, 

Me  non  soliui  piget  stultitiae  meae,  sed  etiam  8ft 
pudet — I  am  not  only  annoyed  at  my  folly,  I 
am  ashamed  of  iL    L, 

Me,  poor  man,  my  library  was  dukedom  large 
enough.     7'em/est,  i.  x. 

Me  (they  will  kill)  when  they  are  mad,  but  you 
when  they  recover  their  reason.  Phocion  to 
Defuosthenes,  who  ha'i  threatened  Attn  with 
death  at  thg  kemd*  of  his/eilow-citiMens. 

Mea  virtnte  me  Invotvo^I  wn^  myself  in  my 
virtue.    Hor, 

Meal  is  finer  than  grain ;  women  are  finer  than 

men.    Gael,  Pr, 
Meals  and  matins  mlnish  never.    Pr.  40 

Mean  spirits  under  disappointment,  like  small 

beer  m  a  thunderstorm,  always  turn  sour. 

Kandolph, 

Measure  men  aroimd  the  heart.    Pr, 

Measure  not  by  a  scale  of  perfection  the 
meagre  product  of  reality.    Schiller. 

Measure  three  times  before  you  cut  once.    Pr. 

Measure  your  cloth  ten  times;  you  can  cutift 
it  but  once.    Ruts.  Pr. 

Meastu'es,  not  men,  have   always  been  my 

mark*    Goldsmith, 
Meat  and  matins  hinder  no  man's  journey.  1 '/-. 
Meat  is  devoured  by  the  birds  in  the  air,  by 

the  beasts  in  the  fields,  and  by  the  fishes  in 

the  waters ;  so,  in  every  situation,  there  is 

plenty.    IHtopadcsa. 

Meat  is  more  than  its  carving,  and  truth  is 
more  than  oratory.    Pr. 

Mecum  facile  redeo  in  gratiam— I  easily  recover  80 
my  good-will  myself.     Phtrdr, 

liiiikv  d7air— No  excess.    Anon. 

yLnjlikwfk  KamiyopelTo  /iiySctf— Let  nobody  speak 

mischief  of  anybody.    Plato, 
Medici,  causa  morirf  inventa,  cnrationem  in- 

ventam  putant— Physicians,  when  they  have 

found  out  the  cause  of  a  disease,  consider  they 

have  found  out  the  cure.    Cic, 

Medicines  are  not  meant  to  feed  on.    Pr, 
Medio  de  fonte  leporum  /  Surgit  amari  aliquid  5ft 
quod  in  ipsis  floribus  anjgat — From  the  midi»t 
of  the  very  fountain  of  dehght  something  bitter 
arises  to  vex  us  even  amid  the  flowers  themselves. 
Lmeret, 
Medio  tutissimns  ibis— You  will  go  most  safely 
in  the  middle,     (hfid. 

Mediocre  et  rampant,  et  Ton  arrive  k  tout- 
Be  Second-rate  and  fawning,  and  you  may  attain 
to  anything* 
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Mediocria  firma — The  middle  station  h  the  most 
i>ecure.     M. 

M  ediocribus  esse  poetis  /  Non  Di,  non  homines, 
non  concessere  colamnae — Mediocrity  in  poets 
is  condemned  by  gods  and  men,  and  bookaellers 
too.    Nifr. 

Mediocrity  can  talk,  but  it  is  for  srenins  to  ob- 
serve.   /.  Disraeli. 

Mediocrity  is  not  allowed  to  poets  either  by 
gods  or  men.    Hor, 

h  Mediocritv  of  enjoyment  only  b  allowed  to 
man.    Blair. 

Meditation  has  taug^ht  all  men  in  all  agres  that 
this  world  is  after  all  but  a  show— a  pheno- 
menon or  appearance,  no  real  thing,  c  a  riyU. 

Meditation  is  a  busy  search  in  the  storehouse 
of  phantasy  for  some  ideas  of  matters  to  be 
cast  in  the  moulds  of  resolution  into  some 
forms  of  words  and  action  ;  in  which  search 
I  find  this  is  the  best  conclusion,  that  to 
meditate  on  the  best  is  the  best  of  medita- 
tions, and  a  resolution  to  make  a  good  end 
is  a  good  end  of  my  resolutions.   A .  IVarwick. 

Meditation  is  the  life  of  the  soul ;  action,  the 
soul  of  meditation;  honour,  the  reward  of 
action.    QuarUs. 

Meditation  is  the  soul's  perspective  glass, 
whereby  in  her  long  removes  she  discemeth 
God  as  if  he  were  nearer  at  hand.    Ftltham, 

10  Medium   tenuere    beati  1  —  Happy   they   who 
steadily  pursue  a  middle  course. 

Meekness  is  not  mere  white-facedness,  a  mere 
contemplative  virtue  ;  it  is  maintaining  peace 
and  patience  in  the  midst  of  pelting  provoca- 
tions.    Ward  Beechtr. 

Meekness  is  not  weakness.    Pr, 

Meekness  is  the  bridle  of  anger.    Saying. 

Meekness  is  the  cherish'd  bent  /  Of  all  the 
truly  great  and  all  the  innocent.  Wards- 
ttH>rth. 

16dl^a  pi^Xiop  fUya  kukSv—A  great  book  is  a 
great  evil.     Caliimachus. 

Meglio  amici  da  lon^ano  che  nemici  d'appresso 
—Better  be  friends  at  a  distance  than  enemies 
near  each  other.     //.  Pr. 

Meglio  solo  che  mal  accompagnato  —  Better 

alone  than  in  bad  company.     //.  Pr. 

Meglio  tardi  che  mal— Better  late  than  never. 
//.  Pr. 

Mehr  Leute  beten  die  aufgehende,  als  die 
untergehende  Sonne  an — More  people  pay 
homage  to  the  rising  than  to  the  setting  sun. 
Jean  Paul. 

flO  Mehr  Licht !— More  light !  Goethe's  last  ivords.  (?) 

Meikle  crack  fills  nae  sack*    Sc.  Pr. 

Mein  eins'ger  Wunsch  ist  meiner  Wtinsche 
Ruhe — My  only  wish  is  that  my  wishes  should 
be  at  rest.     KUckert. 

Mein  erst  Gesetz  ist,  in  der  Welt  /  Die  Frager 
su  vermeiden — A  first  rule  of  mine  is  to  avoid 
the  inquiring  class  of  people.     Goethe. 

Mein  Hers  gleicht  ganz  dem  Meere,  /  Hat 
Sturm  und  Ebb'  und  Flutj/'  Und  manche 
schone  Perle  /In  seiner  Tlefe  ruht— My 
heart  altogether  resembles  the  sea ;  it  has  its 
stormsj  its  ebbs  and  floods,  and  far  down  in 
its  quiet  depths  rests  many  a  shining  pearl. 
Heine. 

UMein  Leben  ist  fiir  Gold  nicht  feU-My  life  is 
not  to  be  bartered  away  for  gold.    Biirgtr. 


Mein  Leipaig  lob*  ich  mir !  /  Es  ist  klein  Pariv 
und  bildet  seine  Leute— Leipzig  for  me !  It  is 
uuite  a  little  Paris,  and  its  peopie  acquire  an  easy 
nnished  air  (///.  it  fashions  its  people^     Goethe. 

Mein  Pathos  briichte  dich  gewiss  zum  Lachen,  / 
Hiitt'st  du  dir  nicht  das  Lachen  abgewohnt 
—My  pathos  would  surely  provoke  you  to  mirth, 
if  you  nad  not  long  ago  foroome  to  smile.  Me~ 
phis  to  to  the  Lord^  in  Goethe  s  *'  Faust." 

Mein  Ruh'  ist  hin,  /  Mein  Hera  ist  schwer ;  / 
Ich  finde  sie  nimmer  /  Und  nimmermehr — 
My  peace  is  gone ;  my  heart  is  heavy ;  I  shall 
find  It  (peace)  never  and  nevermore.  Gretchen 
in  Goethe  s '*  Faust." 

Mein  Sohn.  nichts  in  der  Welt  Ist  unbeden- 
tend.  /  Das  erste  aber  und  Hauptsach- 
lichste  /  Bei  allem  ird'schen  Ding  ist  Ort 
und  Sttinde — My  son,  nothing  in  this  world  is 
without  significance,  but  the  first  and  most  essen- 
tial matter  in  every  earthly  thing  is  the  place 
where  and  the  hour  when.    Schiller. 

Mein  WiUe  bt  rein,  das  weitere  ^be  ich  der  80 
Vorsehung  anheimli-My  intention  Is  pure; 
the  rest  I  leave  in  the  hands  of  Providence. 
Frederick  William  II.  of  Prussia, 

Meine  Herm.  did  3rou  never  hear  of  the  man 
that  vilified  the  stm  because  it  would  not 
light  hb  cigar  ?  Carlyle's  chalUngt  to  certain 
canting  pietistic  depredators  of  Goethe, 

Meine  Zeit  in  Unrnhej  meine  Hoffiinng  in 
C^tt ! — The  time  1  live  m  is  a  time  of  turmoil ; 
my  hope  is  in  God.  Frederick  WiUiattt  III,  o/ 
Prussia, 

Meiner  Idee  nach  ist  Energie  die  erste  und 
einaige  Tugend  des  Menscnen—  In  my  regard 
energy  u  the  first  and  only  virtue  of  man.  W, 
V.  Humboldt. 

Meines  Lebens  Wiinsch  ist  stiller  Friede— 

The  wish  of  my  life  is  a  tranquil  peace.     Seume. 
Mel  in  ore,  verba  lactis,  /  Fel  in  corde,  fraus  in  M 

factis— Honey  in  bis  mouth,  words  of  milk ;  gall 

in  his  heart,  deceit  in  his  deeds. 
Melancholy  advanceth  men's  conceits  more 

than  any  humour  whatever.    Burton. 
Melancholy  attends  on  the  best  joys  of  a  merely 

ideal  life.    Margaret  Fuller. 
Melancholy  b  the  pleasure  of  being  sad.  Victor 

Hugo. 
Melancholy  spreads  itself  betwixt  heaven  and 

earth,  like  envy  between  man  and  man,  and 

b  an  everlasting  mist.    Byron. 

McXer^  rh  xoi'— Practice  is  everything.    Peri-  #0 

ojider. 
Melior  est  conditio  possidentis— The  condition 

of  the  party  in  possession,  or  the  defendant,  is 

the  better  of  the  two.    L. 
Melior  tutiorque  est  certa  pax,  quam  sperata 

victoria — A  certain  peace  is  better  and  safer 

than  an  expected  victory.    L. 
Meliora  sunt  ea  quae  natura,  quam  quse  arte 

peHecta  sunt— The  things  which  are  perfect  by 

nature  are  better  than  those  which  are  perfect  by 

art.     Cic. 
Meliores  priores — The  better  first.    L. 
Melioribus   auspicib  —  Under  more  favourable  4i 

auspices. 
Melius  est  pati  semel,  quam  cavere  semper— 

It  is  better  to  suffer  once  than  to  be  in  perpettial 

apprehension.    Jul.  Cees. 
Melius    est  peccata   cavere  quam    mortem 

fugere — It  is  better  to  avoid   sin  than  to  fly 

from  death.     Thomas  d  Kempis. 
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lieHns,  p^jns,  prosit,  obsit,  nil  vident  nisi  qood 
libnerit — Better  or  worse,  for  good  or  for  harm, 
tliey  see  nothing  bat  what  they  please.     Ter. 

MeOitnoi  ▼eneniun,  blanda  oratio— A  flattering 
speech  b  honied  poison.    Pr. 

Membra  reformidant  moUeni  onoqae  saucia 
tactum ;  /  Vanaqne  soUicitis  Incntit  umbra 
metnm — ^xhe  wounded  limb  shrinks  from  even 
a  gentle  touch,  and  the  unsabstantial  shadow 
strikes  the  timid  with  alarm.     Ovt'd, 

ll&ne  onand  Toiseaa  marches  on  sent  qu'il  a 
des  aun— Even  when  a  bird  walks,  we  may 
see  that  it  has  wings.    J^r.  Pr. 

I  Meminerant  omnia  smantpw — Lovers  remember 
everything.     Ovid, 
llemini  etiam  quae  nolo :  oblivisd  non  possom 

?tue  volo— I  remember  what  I  would  not,  and 
cannot  forget  what  I  would,     ThemisiocUs. 
liemoretfidelis— Mindful  and  iaithfuL    M, 

Memorabilia — Things  to  be  remembered  or  re> 

corded. 
Memorem  Immemorem  fadt,  <;^ni  monet  quod 

memor  meminit — He  who  reminds  a  man  with 

a  good  memory  of  what  he  remembers,  makes 

him  forget.    Plaui. 

UMemoiia  in  aetema — In  eternal  remembranoe. 


mincdtnr,  nisi  earn  exerceaa-— Your 
power  of  recollection  will  wax  feeble  unless  you 
exerdseit.    Cic, 
Memoriter—By  rote. 

Memory  always  obeys  the  commands  of  the 
heart.    Rioarol. 

Memorj,  and  thou,  Porgretfulness,  not  yet  / 
Yomr  powers  in  happy  harmony  I  find ;  /  One 
oft  recalls  what  I  would  fain  forg^et,  /  And 
one  Mots  out  what  I  would  bear  in  mind. 
MaceetomMS. 
U  Memory  is  a  Muse  in  herself  or  rather  the 
mother  of  the  Muses.    (?) 

Memory  Is  like  a  purse :  if  it  be  OTer-fhll,  that 
it  cannot  be  shut,  all  will  drop  out  of  it. 

Fuller. 

%  Memory  is  not  so  brilliant  as  hope,  but  it  is 
more  beautiftil,  and  a  thousand  times  more 
true.  /7.  D.  Prentice, 
Memory  is  the  cabinet  of  imagination,  the 
treasury  of  reason,  the  registry  of  con- 
science, and  the  coundl-chamoer  of  thought. 
BtuiU, 
Memory  is  the  conservative  faculty.  Sir  iVm, 
Hamilton. 

M  Memory  is  the  friend  of  wit,  but  the  treacherous 
ally  of  invention.    Colton, 

*  Memory  is  the  golden  thread  linking  all  the 
mental  gifts  and  excellencies  together.  E. 
P.  Hood. 

I  *  Memory  {EriMturung)  Is  the  onlv  paradise 
/       out  of  which  we  cannot  be  driven.     Jean 

PauL 
Mem<Hy  is  the  primary  and  fundamental  power, 

without  whioi  there  could  be  no  other  intel- 

icctnal  operation.    Johnson, 

Memory  is  the  scribe  of  the  souL    A  rist 
tSM^aory,  of  all  thmgs  good  remind  us  still:  / 
Porgetfhlness,  obliterate  all  that's  ilL  Mace- 
donivs. 

Monory  tempers  prosperlt7,  mitigates  adver- 
ttty,  controls  youth,  ana  delights  old  age. 
Laciantiu*. 

Memory,  the  warder  of  the  brain.    Macb.^  L  7. 


Men  and  communities  in  this  worid  are  oft«i 
in  the  position  of  Arctic  explorers,  who  are 
making  great  speed  in  a  given  direction, 
wliile  tiie  ice-floe  beneath  them  is  making 
greater  speed  in  the  opposite.  John  Bur- 
roughs. 

Men  and  cucumbers  are  worth  nothing  as  soon 
as  they  are  ripe.    Jean  Paul. 

Men  and  pyramids  are  not  made  to  stand  on  30 
their  head.    G,  K.  Pfeffel. 

Men  and  women  who  '*  grill "  over  the  petty 
annoyances  incident  to  existence,  and  in- 
separable from  it,  go  to  ruin  like  a  care- 
worn cat.    C,  J.  Dunphie. 

Men  apt  to  promise  are  apt  to  forget.    Pr. 
Men  are   April  when  they  woo,  December 
when  they  wed.    As  You  Like  it^  iv.  x. 

Men  are  as  the  time  is.    Lear^  v.  3. 

Men  are  at  best  only  stewards,  and  they  are  M 
very  select  men  indeed  who  are  elected  of 
heaven  to  this  honour.  The  most  want  the 
necessary  discrimination,  and  are  in  their 
place  only  when,  like  Athenian  maidens, 
^bearers  of  the  basket."    Ed, 

Men  are  but  children  of  a  lai^er  growth ;  / 
Our  appetites  are  apt  to  change  as  theirs,  / 
And  roll  as  craving  too,  and  full  as  vain. 
Dryden, 

Men  are  content  to  be  brushed  like  files  from 
the  path  of  a  great  person,  so  that  justice 
shall  be  done  by  him  to  that  common  nature 
which  it  is  the  dearest  desire  of  all  to  see 
enlarged  and  glorified.    Emerson, 

Men  are  contented  to  be  laughed  at  for  their 
wit,  but  not  for  their  folly.    Stoift, 

Men  are  enlisted  for  the  labour  that  lolls ;  let 
them  be  enlisted  for  the  labour  that  feeds ; 
and  let  the  captains  of  the  latter  be  held  as 
much  gentlemen  as  the  captains  of  the 
former.    Rushin, 

Men  are  etemaUy  divided  into  the  two  classes  40 
of  poet  (or  believer,  maker,  and  praiserX  and 
dunce  (or   unbeliever,   tuunaker,   and    dis- 
praiserX    Ruskin, 

Men  are  everything,  measures  are  compara- 
tively nothing.    Canning. 

Men  are  generally  more  careful  of  the  breed 
of  thefr  horses  and  dogs  than  of  their  chil- 
dren.    W,  Penn. 

Men  are  happy  in  proportion  as  their  range  of 
vision,  then:  sphere  of  action,  and  their  points 
of  contact  with  the  world  are  restricted  and 
drcnmscribed.    Schopenhauer, 

Men  are  impatient  and  for  precipitating  things ; 
but  the  Author  of  Nature  appears  deliberate 
throughout  his  operations,  accomplishing  his 
natural  ends  by  slow  successive  steps.  Bishop 
Butler. 

Men  are  in  general  so  tricky,  so  envious,  and  40 
so  cruel,  that  when  we  find  one  who  is  only 
weak,  we  are  too  happy.    Voltture. 

Men  are  led  by  trifles.    Netpoleon, 

Men  are  lessafraid  of  mjnring  one  who  awakens 
love  than  one  who  inspires  fear.   MachiaveUi. 

Men  an  like  flie»— for  men  are  insects  too*  / 
Little  hi  mind,  howe'er  our  bodies  run  I—  / 
We're  all  hi  secU :  in  sects  that  hate  each 
other,  /  And  deem  it  love  of  God  to  hate 
one's  brother.    Edward  Irwin, 

Men  are  like  sheep,  of  which  a  flock  is  mora 
easily  driven  than  a  single  one.    Whaiely. 
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Men  an  nutde  by  natnra  naeqnal :  it  is  taiii, 
th««f(Br«,  to  treat  them  as  if  thej  were 
eqnaL    FwmuU. 

Men  are  men;  the  best  sometimes  forgret. 

Men  are  more  inclined  to  ask  cnrions  ques- 
tions than  to  obtain  necessary  instruction. 
Pasquier  Quesnei, 

Men  are  most  apt  to  beliere  what  they  least 
understand.    Pliny, 

h  Men  are  mostlv  so  slow,  their  thonyhts  over- 
run 'em,  an*  tne^  can  only  catch  'em  by  the 
talL  George  EltoL 
Men  are  much  in  disposition  and  feelinips 
according:  to  the  nature  of  the  country  which 
they  inhabit.    Pofybiut. 

Men  are  much  more  prone  (the  greater  b  the 
pity)  both  to  speak  and  believe  ill  than  well 
of  uieir  neifirhbours.     Tkamat  d  Ktmpis, 

Men  are  never  so  easily  deceived  as  while 
they  are  endeavonrins:  to  deceive  others. 
Lm  Roche, 
Men  are  never  wise  but  retnminsr  from  law. 
Pt. 
10  Men  are  not  always  what  they  seem  to  be. 
Letting, 

Men  are  not  influenced  by  thingrs,  but  by  their 
thousfhts  about  tliinsfs.    Kpictettu, 

Men  are  not  leaning  willows,  but  can  and 
must  detach  themselves.    Emerson. 

Men  are  not  put  into  this  world  to  be  ever- 
lastingly fiddled  on  by  the  fingers  of  joy. 
IVard  Btichtr, 

Men  are  not  so  ungrateful  as  they  are  said  to 
be.  If  they  are  often  complained  of,  it  gen- 
erally happens  that  the  oenefactor  claims 
more  than  he  has  given.    Napoleon. 

15  Men  are  not  to  be  measured  by  inches.  Pr, 
Men  are  often  capable  of  greater  things  than 
they  perform.  They  are  sent  into  the  world 
with  Dills  of  credit,  and  seldom  draw  to  their 
full  extent  WalpoU, 
Men  are  oftener  treacherous  through  weak- 
ness than  design.    La  Roche, 

Men  are  readier  to  forgive  calumny  than  ad- 
monition {ErmahMunfy    Jean  Paul. 

Men  are  respectable  only  as  they  respect 
Etnenon, 

M  Men  are  seldom  blessed  with  good  fortune  and 
good  sense  at  the  same  time.    Lhy, 

Men  are  seldom  more  innocently  emjUoyed 
than  when  they  are  making  money.  John- 
son, 

Men  are  so  constituted  that  everybody  would 
rather  undertake  himself  what  ne  sees  done 
by  others,  whether  he  has  aptitude  for  it  or 
not    Goethe. 

Men  are  solitary  among  each  other;  no  one 
will  help  his  neighbour;  each  has  even  to 
assume  a  defensive  attitude  lest  his  neigh- 
bour should  liinder  him.     CarlyU, 

Men  are  tatooed  with  their  special  beliefs  like 
so  manv  South  Sea  islanders;  but  a  real 
human  heart,  with  dlvhie  love  hi  it,  beats 
with  the  same  glow  under  all  the  patterns 
of  all  earth's  thousand  tribes.  Holme*. 
86  Men  are  the  sport  of  circumstances,  when 
the  circumstances  seem  the  sport  of  men. 
Byron. 

Men  are  nnwiaer  than  children ;  they  do  not 
know  the  hand  that  feeds  them.    Carlyle, 


Men  are  verj  generous  with  that  which  costs 

tiuffl  nothing.    Pr. 
Men  are  we,  and  must  griete  when  even  the 

shade  /  Of  that  vriiich  once  was  great  is 

passed  away.     WereUworih. 

Men  are  what  tlieir  mothers  made  them. 

Emerson. 
Men  are  wiser  than  they  know.    Emerson. 
Men  at  most  difler  as  heaven  and  earth,  /  But 

women,  worst  and  best,  as  heaven  and  helL 

Tenuyeon, 

Men  at  some  time  are  masters  of  their  fate. 
Jul.  Cees.^  i.  3. 

Men  blush  less  for  their  crimes  than  for  their 
weaknesses  and  vanities.    La  Bmyire, 

Men  can  be  estimated  by  those  who  Imow  tiittn 
not,  only  as  they  are  represented  by  those 
who  know  them.    Johnson. 

Men  /  Can  counsel,  and  speak  comfort  to  th&t  i 
grief  /  Which  they  themselves  not  feel ;  but, 
tasting  it  /  Their  counsel  turns  to  passion, 
which  oetore  /  Would  give  preceptial  medU 
cine  to  rage,  /  Fetter  strong  msnnrss  io  a 
silken  thread,  /  Charm  ache  with  air  aad 
agony  with  words.    Atuck  Ado^  v.  x. 

Men  can  make  an  idol  of  the  BiUe.  IVmrd 
Beecher, 


Men  can  see  through  a  barn-door,  they 
Perhaps  that's  the  reason  they  can  see  so 
little  o  this  side  on't    iiecrge  Eliot. 

Men  cannot  be  well  educated  without  tiie 
Bible.    JM,  liotu 

Men  cannot  benefit  those  that  are  with  tiiem 
as  they  can  benefit  those  tliat  come  after 
them ;  and  of  all  the  pulpits  from  which  the 
human  voice  is  ever  sent  forth,  there  is  none 
from  which  it  reaches  so  far  as  from  the 
grave.    Rnskin, 

Men  cannot  live  by  lending  money  to  eech^ 
other.    Ruskin, 

Men  cannot  live  isolated ;  we  are  all  bound 
toother,  for  mutual  good  or  else  for  mutual 
miserv,  as  living  nerves  in  the  same  body. 
No  behest  man  can  disunite  himself  fr'ooi 
any  lowest    Carlyle. 

Men  carry  the  head  erect  indeed,  yet  how 
mean  and  cringing  are  the  thoughts  within. 
Heine, 

Men  cease  to  interest  us  when  we  find  their 

limitations.    Emerson, 

Men  chew  not  when  they  have  no  bread. 

Pr. 

Men  commonly  think  according  to  thefr  inchna-  K 
tions,  speak  according  to  their  learning  and 
imbibed  opinions,  but  generally  actaccwding 
to  custom.    Bacon, 

Men  complain  of  not  finding  a  place  of  repose. 
They  are  in  the  wrong ;  they  have  it  for  seek- 
ing. What  they  indeed  should  complain  of 
is,  that  the  heart  is  an  enemy  to  that  very 
repose  they  seek.    Goldsmith. 

Men  contemplate  distinctions  becanse  th^ 
are  stupefied  with  ignorance  (vix.,  of  the  nb- 
stantial  identity  of  things).  Eastern  sayii^t 
quoted  by  Emerson. 

Men  deal  with  life  as  children  with  their  play,  / 
Who  first  misuse,  then  cast  thefr  toys  away. 

Men  deride  what  they  do  not  understand,  and 
snari  at  the  good  and  beautiful  becanse  it 
lies  beyond  tliefr  sympathies.    Goethe, 
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Men  datccnd  to  meet.    Emtrum, 

Ifeo  do  not  make  their  homes  anhappybeceaae 

thejr  have  genius,  but  because  they  have  not 

enooffh  genius.    Word*wartk» 

Men  don't  and  can't  live  by  exchanging  articles, 
bnt  by  producing  them :  they  aont  live  by 
trade  out  by  wonc    Ruskitu 

Men  dream  in  courtship,  but  in  wedlock  wake. 

%  Men,  elevated  above  all  states,  are  now  the 
educators  of  states — dead  men,  for  instance, 
like  Plato.    Jean  Paul. 

Men  err  from  selfishness,  women  because  they 
are  weak.    Mmt,  dt  Staii. 

Men  fear  death  as  children  fear  to  go  in  the 
dark.    Bacon. 

Men  fear  only  him  who  does  not  know  them, 
and  he  who  shuns  them  will  soon  misjudge 
them.    Goethe. 

lien  feed  themselves  rather  upon  illusion  than 
upon  truth.    AmieL 

10  Men  find  it  more  easy  to  flatter  than  to  praise. 
Jean  Paul, 

Men  have  been  wise  in  very  different  modes ; 
but  they  have  always  laughed  the  same  way. 
Johuon^ 

Men  have  but  too  much  cause  to  secure  them- 
selves from  men.    Goethe. 

Men  have  come  to  speak  of  the  revelation  as 
somewhat  loi^  ago  given  and  done,  as  if 
God  were  dead.    Emerson. 

Men  have  many  faults ;  /  Poor  women  have 
bat  two ;  /  There's  nothing  good  they  say,  / 
And  nothing  right  they  do.    Anon. 

IS  M«i  have  their  metal,  as  of  gold  and  silver. 
Koran. 

Men  in  all  ways  are  better  than  they  seem. 
Emenon. 

Men  in  general  experience  a  great  joy  in 
colour.  The  eye  needs  it  as  much  as  it 
does  light.  Let  any  one  recall  the  refresh- 
ing sensation  one  experiences  when  on  a 
gloomy  day  the  sun  snlnes  out  on  a  parti- 
cular spot  on  the  landscape,  and  makes  the 
colours  of  it  visible.  That  healing  powers 
were  ascribed  to  coloured  precious  stones 
may  have  arisen  out  of  the  deep  feeling  of 
this  inexpressible  pleasure.    Goethe, 

Men  in  great  piece  are  thrice  servants—ser- 
vants of  the  sovereign  or  state,  servants  of 
fame,  and  servants  of  business.    Bacon. 

Men,  hi  spite  of  all  their  failings,  best  deserve 
our  affections  of  all  that  exists.    Goethe. 

M  Men  learn  behaviour,  as  they  take  diseases, 
one  of  another.    Emerson. 

Men  like  advising  the  women  better  than  dohig 
nght  themselves.    Surgeon. 

Men,  like  bullets,  go  farthest  when  they  are 
smoothest    Jean  Paul. 

Men.  Uke  musical  instruments,  seem  made 

to  be  played  upon.    Bovee. 
Meo,  like  peaches  and  pean,  grow  sweet  a 

httle  whue  before  they  begm  to  decay. 

ttMen  kMk  to  what  people  think  of  them; 
women  to  what  they  say.  Hi^l 
liw  love  at  first,  and  most  warmly ;  women 
love  last  and  longest  This  is  natural 
enough,  for  nature  makes  women  to  be 
won,  and  men  to  win.    G.  IV.  Curtis, 


Men  love  in  haste,  but  they  detest  at  leisure, 
Byron. 

Men  love  things  best;  women  love  persons 

best    Jea*t  Paul, 

Men  love  to  nurse  their  cares,  and  seem  as 
uneasy  without  some  fret,  as  an  old  friar 
would  be  without  his  hair-girdle.  Wemt 
Beecher, 

Men  love  us,  or  they  need  our  love.    Kehle,      80 

Men  make  the  best  friends.    La  Brvyire. 

Men  may  live  fools,  but  fools  they  cannot  die. 
Young. 

Men  may  rise  on  stepping-stones  /  Of  their 
dead  selves  to  higher  things.     Tennyson. 

Men  might  live  quiet  and  easy  enough,  if  they 
would  be  careful  not  to  give  thems^ves 
trouble,  and  forbear  meddling  with  what 
other  people  do  and  sav.  in  which  thrf  are 
in  no  way  concerned.     Thotnas  A  Kempis. 

Men  more  easily  renounce  their  interests  than  8S 
thefr  tastes.    La  Roche. 

Men  must  be  taught  as  though  you  taught 

them  not.    Pope. 
Men  must  endure  /  Their  going  hence,  even  as 

their  coming  hitner :  /  Ripeness  is  all.   Lear^ 

V.  2. 

Men  must  have  righteous  principles  in  the 
first  place,  and  then  they  will  not  fail  to 
perform  virtuous  actions.    Luther, 

Men  must  leave  the  ingle-nook,  /  And  for  a 
larger  wisdom  brook  /  Experience  of  a  harder 
law,  /  And  leam  humility  and  awe.  Z>r. 
IValter  Smith. 

Men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep,  /4D 
'Though  storms  be  sudden,  and  waters  deepu  / 
And  the  harbour  bar  be  moaning.    Charles 
Kingiley. 

Men  no  longer  wholly^  believe ;  in  this  age  of 
blindness  and  scientific  pride,  no  one  is  any 
longer  seen  bowing  before  his  god  on  botn 
his  knees.    I'tctor  Hugo. 

Men  no  sooner  find  their  appetites  unanswered 
than  they  complain  the  tuies  are  ii^urious. 
Raieigh. 

Men  of  age  object  too  much,  consult  too  long, 
adventure  too  little,  repent  too  soon,  ana 
seldom  drive  business  home  to  the  full  period, 
but  content  themselves  with  a  mediocrity  of 
success.    Bacon, 

Men  of  courage,  men  of  sense,  and  men  of 
letters  are  frequent ;  but  a  true  gentleman 
is  what  one  seldom  sees.    Steele. 

Men  of  few  words  are  the  best  men.    Henry  iB 
K.,  ui.  a. 

Men  of  genius  are  dull  and  inert  in  society ; 
as  the  olaring  meteor,  when  it  descends  to 
the  earth,  is  only  a  stone.    Longft^Uow. 

Men  of  genius  are  rarely  much  annoyed  by 
the  company  of  vulgar  people,  because  they 
have  a  power  of  looking  at  such  persons  as 
objects  of  amusement  of  another  race  alto- 
gether.   Coleridge. 

Men  of  genius  do  not  excel  in  any  profession 
because  they  labour  in  it,  but  they  labour  hi 
it  because  they  excel    Hamlitt, 

Men  of  genius  have  acuter  feelings  than 
common  men ;  they  are  like  the  wind-harp,  • 
which  answers  to  the  breath  that  touches  it. 
now  low  and  sweet,  now  rising  into  wild 
swell  or  angry  scream,  as  the  strings  are 
swept  by  some  passing  gust    Fronde, 
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Men  of  God  have  always,  from  time  to  time, 
walked  among  men,  and  made  their  commis- 
sion fdlt  in  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  common- 
est hearer.    Emtrvon, 

Men  of  STC*t  gifts  you  will  easily  find,  bat 
symmetrical  men  never.    Emerson. 

Men  of  great  intellect  live  in  the  world  without 
really  belonging  to  it.    Schiller. 

Men  of  great  learning  or  genius  are  too  full 
to  l>e  exact,  and  therefore  choose  to  throw 
down  their  pearb  in  heaps  l>efore  the  reader, 
rather  than  oe  at  the  pains  of  stringing  them. 
Spectator. 

h  Men  of  great  parts  are  often  unfortunate  in 
the  management  of  public  business,  be- 
cause thev  are  apt  to  go  out  of  the  common 
road  by  tne  quickness  o{  their  imagination. 
Stuijt, 

Men  of  humour  are  always  in  some  degree 
men  of  genius ;  wits  are  rarely  so,  although 
a  man  of  genius  may,  amongst  other  gifts, 
possess  wit,  as  Shaltespeare.    Coleridge. 

Men  of  most  renowned  virtue  have  sometimes 
by  transgressing  most  truly  kept  the  law. 
Milton. 

Men  <A  science  should  leave  controversy  to 
the  little  world  below  them.    Goldsmith, 

Men  of  sense  esteem  wealth  to  be  the  assimi- 
lation of  nature  to  themselves,  the  convert- 
ing of  the  sap  and  juices  of  the  planet  to  the 
incarnation  and  nutriment  of  their  design. 
Emerson. 

10  Men  of  sense  often  learn  from  their  enemies. 
Aristo^hattes. 

Men  of  the  first  quality  learn  nothing,  and 
become  wise;  men  ot^the  second  rank  be- 
come sensible  {klug\  and  learn  long ;  men 
of  the  third  sort  remain  stupid,  and  learn 
words.    R  acker t. 

Men  of  the  greatest  abilities  are  most  fired 
with  ambition,  and,  on  the  contraiy,  mean 
and  narrow  minds  are  the  least  actuated  by 
it.     Addison. 

Men  of  true  wisdom  and  goodness  are  con- 
tented to  take  persons  and  things  as  they 
are,  without  complaining  of  their  imper- 
fections or  attempting  to  amend  them. 
Fielding. 

Men  of  uncommon  abilities  generally  f^ll  into 
eccentridties  when  their  sphere  oflife  is  not 
adequate  to  their  powers.    Goethe. 

UMen  only  associate  in  parties  by  sacrificing 
their  opinions,  or  by  having  none  worth 
sacrificing ;  and  the  effect  of  party  govern- 
ment is  always  to  develop  bostiuties  and 
hypocrisies,  and  to  extinguish  ideas.  Ruskin. 

Men  only  rightly  know  themselves  as  far  as 
they  have  experimented  on  things.  Emerson. 

Men  ought  to  find  the  diffierence  between 
saltness  and  bitterness.    Bacon. 

Men  possessed  with  an  idea  cannot  be  reasoned 
with.    Fronde. 

Men  possessing  small  souls  are  generally  the 
authors  of  great  evils.    Goethe. 

90  Men  prize  the  thin^  ungained  more  than  it  is. 
TroiL  emd  Cress,  ^  \.  a. 

Men  rate  the  virtues  of  the  heart  at  almost 
nothing,  while  they  Idolise  endowments  of 
body  and  intellect.    La  Bruyere. 

Men  rattle  their  chains  to  show  that  they  are 
free.    ^V. 


Men  ran  away  to  other  countries  liecaaae 
thev  are  not  good  in  their  own,  and  run 
back  to  their  own  t>ecanae  they  pass  for 
nothing  in  the  new  places.    Emerson, 

Men  say  their  pinnacles  point  to  heaven. 
Why,  so  does  every  tree  that  buds,  auid 
evtfy  bird  that  rises  as  it  sings.  Men  say 
their  aisles  are  good  for  worship.  Why,  so 
is  every  mountain  glen  and  rough  seashore. 
But  tms  they  have  of  distinct  and  indisput- 
able glory,  —  that  their  mighty  walls  were 
never  raised,  and  never  sh&u  be,  but  by  mea 
who  love  and  aid  each  other  in  their  weak- 
ness.   Rnskin. 

Men  seek  within  the  short  span  of  life  to 
satisfy  a  thousand  desires,  each  of  which 
alone  is  insaHable.    Goldsmith, 

Men  seem  to  be  led  by  their  noses,  but  in 
reality  it  is  by  their  ears.    Carlyle. 

Men  should  be  prized,  not  for  their  exemp- 
tion from  fault,  but  the  size  of  those  virtues 
they  are  possessed  of.    Goldsmith, 

Men  should  be  what  they  seem ;  /  Or  those 
that  be  not,  would  they  might  seem  none. 
Othello^  m.  3. 

Men  should  keep  their  eyes  wide  open  before 
marriage,  and  half-shut  afterwarxis.  Mmg. 
ScmUn. 

Men  should  not  be  told  of  the  faults  which  i 
they  have  mended.    Johnson. 

Men  show  their  character  in  nothing  more 
clearly  than  l^  what  they  think  laughable. 
Goethe. 

Men,  some  to  business,  some  to  pleasore 
take:  /  But  every  woman  is  at  heart  a. 
rake :  /  Men,  some  to  quiet,  some  to  public 
strife;  /  But  every  lady  would  be  qneea 
for  life.    Pope. 

Men  speak  but  little  when  vanity  does  not 
induce  them  to  speak.    La  Roche. 

Men  spend  their  Uves  in  the  service  of  their 

easstons  instead  of  employing  their  passions 
1  the  service  of  their  uves.    Steele. 

Men  still  are  what  they  always  have  been,  a  X 
medley  {Gemixh)  of  strength  and  weakness, 
often  obedient  to  reason,  and  oftener  to  pas- 
sion ;  so  have  they  come  down  the  stream  of 
time  for  six  thousand  years,  and  mostly  in 
such  shape  as  the  moment  has  fashioned 
them.    Seume. 

Men  that  are  ruined  are  ruined  on  the  side  of 
their  natural  propensities.    Burke. 

Men  that  hazard  all  /  Do  It  ha  hope  of  lair 
advantages.    Mer.  qfVen.^  iL  7. 

Men  that  make  /Envy  and  crooked  malice 
nourishment  /  Dare  oite  the  best.  Hen, 
VIIL,  V.  3. 

Men  think  highly  of  those  who  rise  rapidlv  in 
the  world;  whereas  nothing  rises  quicker 
than  dust,  straw,  and  feathers.    Hare. 

Men   think   they   are   quarrelling  with  one  4 
smother,  and  both  sides  feel  that  they  are  in 
the  wrong.    Goethe. 

Men  think  to  mend  their  condition  by  a  change 
of  circumstances.  They  might  as  well  hope 
to  escape  their  shadows.    Fronde^  Carlyle. 

Men  tire  themselves  in  pursuit  of  rest.   Sieme, 

Men  trust  rather  to  their  eyes  than  to  th^ 
ears ;  the  effect  of  precepts  is  therefore  alow 
and  tedious,  whilst  that  of  examples  is  sum- 
mary and  effectual.    Seneca, 
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Men  nnderstand  not  whtt  is  among"  their 
liands ;  as  ralmnfyw  is  the  characteristic  of 
strength,  so  the  wetghtiest  causes  may  be 
the  most  silent.    CarJyie. 

Men  ose,  if  they  liave  an  evil  turn,  to  write 
it  in  marble,  and  whoso  doth  ns  a  good  torn 
we  write  it  m  dust.    Sir  T.  Mart. 

Men.  who  are  knaves  individually,  are  in  the 
mass  very  honourable  people.    Montesquieu, 

Men  who  begin  by  losing  th^  independence 
will  end  by  losing  their  energy.  Buckle. 
h  Men  who,  being  always  bred  in  affluence, 
see  the  world  only  on  one  side,  are  surely 
improper  judges  of  human  nature.  Gold' 
sutHh, 

Men  who  earn  nothing  but  compliments  are 
not  likely  to  be  very  diligent  In  so  unpro- 
fitable a  service.    Sfurgeon, 

Men  who  form  their  judgment  upon  sense  often 
err.     Thomas  d  Ketnpis, 

Men  who  know  the  same  things  are  not  long 
the  best  company  for  each  other.    Emerson, 

Men  who  make  money  rarely  saunter :  men 
who  save  money  rarely  swagger.  Buhver 
Lytton. 
10  Men  who  their  duties  know,  /  But  know  their 
rights,  and,  knowing,  dare  maintain.  Sir 
W.  Jones. 

Men  will  alwasrs  act  according  to  their  pas- 
sions. Therefore  the  best  government  is 
that  which  inspires  the  nobler  passions  and 
destroys  the  meaner.    Jacobi, 

Men  will  blame  themselves  for  the  purpose  of 
being  praised.    Pr, 

Men  win  die  for  an  opinion  as  soon  as  for  any- 
thing else.    HasliiU 

Men  win  face  powder  and  steel,  because  they 
cannot  face  public  opinion.    Ckupin, 

U  Men  win  forget  what  we  suffer,  and  not  what 
we  do.     Tennyson. 

Men  win  marry  a  fool  that  sings,  sooner  than 
one  that  has  learned  to  sco£E.  Dr.  Walter 
Smith. 

Men  win  wrangle  for  reUgion,  write  for  it, 
fight  for  it,  die  for  it— anything  but  Uve  for 
it.    Colton. 

Men  work  themselves  into  atheistical  judg- 
ments by  atheistical  practice.     Whichcoie. 

Men  would  be  angels,  angels  would  be  gods. 
Po^. 
80  Men  would  not  Uve  long  in  society,  were  they 
not  the  mutual  dupes  of  each  other.     La 
Roche. 

Men's  actions  are  not  to  be  judged  of  at  first 
sight.    Pr. 

Men's  actions  are  too  strong  for  them.  Show 
me  a  man  who  has  acted,  and  who  has  not 
been  the  victim  and  slave  of  his  action. 
£tnerson. 

Men's  best  successes  come  after  their  disap- 
pointments.    Ward  Beecher, 

Men's  evU  manners  live  in  brass ;  their  virtues  / 
We  write  in  water.    Henry  V[IL^  iv,  a. 

ti  Men's  hearts  ought  not  to  be  set  against  one 
another,  but  set  with  one  another,  and  aU 
ag'ainst  the  evU  thing  only.    Carlyle. 

Men's  ignorance  makes  the  priest's  pot  boiL 
Fr.  Pr. 

Men's  muscles  move  better  when  their  souls 
are  making  merry  music.    George  Eliot. 


Men's  natures  wrangle  with  inferior  things,  / 

Though  great  ones  are  their  object.    Othello^ 

iiL  4. 
Men's  prosperity  is  in  their  own  hands,  and  no 

forms  of  government  are,  in  themselves,  of 

the  least  use.    Ruskin. 

Men's  souls  'twixt  sorrow  and  love  are  cast.  80 
O.  Af,  Brotvn. 

Men's  thoughts  and  opinions  are,  in  a  great 
degree,  vassals  of  him  who  invents  a  new 
phrase  or  reapplies  an  old  epithet.    LowelL 

Men's  thoughts  are  much  according  to  their 
indinations ;  their  discourses  and  speeches, 
according  to  their  learning  and  infused 
opinions.    Beuon. 

Men's  vows  are  women's  traitors.  Cymheline^ 
111.  4. 

Menace-moi  de  vivre  et  non  pas  de  mourir— 
Threaten  me  with  life  and  not  with  death.    Fr. 

Manage — Housekeeping.    Fr,  88 

Mendacem  memorem  esse  oportet  —  A  liar 
ought  to  have  a  good  memory.    Quinct, 

Mendaces,  ebriosi,  verbosi — Liars,  dnmkards, 
and  wordy  people. 

Mendaci  homini,  ne  verum  quidem  dicenti  cre- 
dere solemus — We  give  no  credit  to  a  liar,  even 
when  he  speaks  the  truth.     Cic. 

Mendid,  mimi,  balatrones,  et  hoc  genus  omne 
— Beggars,  actors  in  farces,  buffoons,  and  all  that 
sort  ofpeople.     Hon 

Mendico  ne  parentes  quidem  amid  sunt— To  40 
a  beggar  not  even  his  own  parents  show  affec- 
tton.    Pr. 

Mendings  are  honourable,  rags  are  abomin- 
able.   Pr. 

Mens  aequa  rebus  in  arduis — Equanimity  in 
arduous  enterprises.    Af. 

Mens  agitat  molem— A  mind  moves  or  informs 

the  mass.     Virg. 
Mens   bona  regnum  possidet— A  good  mind 

possesses  a  kingdom.    Pr, 
Mens  conscia  recti — A  mind  consdous  of  recti*  48 

tude. 
Mens  ciuusque  est  quisque — The  mind  of  the 

man  is  the  man.    M. 
Mens  immota  manet;   lachrymse   volvuntur 

inanes  —  His^  resolve  remains  unshaken ;  tears 

are  shed  in  vain.     Virg. 
Mens   interrita  lethi— A  mind  undaunted  by 

death.     Ovid. 
Mens  invicta  manet— The  mind  remains  unsub- 
dued. 
Mens  peccat,  non  corpus,  et  nnde  consUium  50 

abfuit  culpa  abest— It  is  the  mind  that  sins, 

not  the  body,  and  where  there  was  no  inten. 

tion  there  is  no  criminality.    Liv. 
Mens  Sana  in  corpora  sano— A  sound  mind  in 

a  sound  body.    Juv. 
Mens  sine  pondere  ludit— The  mind  b  playful 

when  unburdened. 
Mensa  et  toro— From  bed  and  board.    L, 
Menschenkenntniss  ist  Unglaube  an  Tugend 

imd    RedUdikeit — A  knowledge   of   mankind 

tends  to  induce  a  want  of  faith  in  virtue  and 

probity.    C.J.  Weber. 
MenschUch  ist  es  bloss  an  strafen,  /  Aber88 

gSttlich  an  verzeihn — To  punish  is  merely 

human,  but  to  forgive  is  divine.   P.  von  Winter. 

Mensque  pati  durum  sustinet  tegra  nihtt— A 
I     mind  diseased  cannot  bear  anything  narsh.  Ovid, 
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MensiumqiM  juris  /  Vn  erat— And  might  was 
the  measure  of  right.    L^tctm, 

Mental  courage,  infinitely  rarer  than  vaiour, 
presupposes   the  most   eminent    qualities. 

Mental  pleasures  never  cloy :  unlike  those  of 
the  body,  they  are  hicreased  by  repetition, 
approved  of  by  reflection,  and  strengthened 
by  enjoyment.    Coltomm 

Mental  prayer  {mmiale  GeUt\  which  includes 
and  excludes  all  reliirions,  and  only  in  a 
few  God-favoured  men  permeates  the  whole 
course  of  life,  develops  itself  in  most  men  as 
only  a  biasing,  beatific  feeUa^  of  the  moment, 
immediately  alter  the  vanishmg:  of  wliich  the 
man,  thrown  in  upon  himself  unsatisfied  and 
unoccupied,  lapses  back  into  the  most  utter 
and  absolute  weariness.    Goethe. 

h  Mentally  and  bodllv  endowed  men  are  the 
most  modest,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  all 
who  have  some  peculiar  mental  defect  tnink 
a  grreat  deal  more  of  themselves.  Goethe. 
Mentis  gratissimus  error — A  most  delightful 
reverie  of  the  mind.     Hor, 

Mentis  penetralia— The  inmost  recesses  of  the 
mind  ;  the  secrets  of  the  heart. 

Menu— Bill  of  fare.    Fr. 
Menus  plaisirs— Pocket-money.    Fr. 
10  Meo  stun  pauper  in  «re— I  am  poor,  but  I  am 
not  in  debt.     Hor. 

Merces  virtutis  laus  est— Applause  is  the  reward 
of  virtue.    Pr. 

Mercy  and  truth  are  met  toprether ;  rigrhteous- 
ness  and  peace  have  kissed  each  other.  Bibie^ 

Mercy  but  murders,  pardoning  those  that  kilL 
Rom.  and  Jul.,  iii.  i. 

Mercv  is  above  this  sceptred  sway,  /  It  Is 
entnron^d  in  the  hearts  of  kings,  7  It  is  an 
attribute  to  God  himself;  /  And  earthly 
power  doth  then  show  likest  God's /When 
mercy  seasons  justice.    Mer.  ofVett.^  iv.  t. 

If  Mercy  is  not  itself  that  oft  looks  so ;  /  Pardon 

•    is  still  the  nurse  of  second  woe.    Meat,  for 

Meas.f  ii.  i. 

Mercy,  misericordia,  does  not  in  the  least  mean 

forgiveness  of  sins,  but  pity  of  sorrows.    R  us- 

kin, 

Mercy  to  him  that  shows  it  is  the  rule.   Cewper. 

Mercy  turns  her  back  to  the  unmerciful. 
Quarlei, 

Mercy's  gate  opens  to  those  who  knock.  Say^ 
ing, 

MMere  bashfulness  without  merit  is  awkward, 
and  merit  without  modesty  insolent;  but 
modest  merit  has  a  double  claim  to  accept- 
ance. T,  Hughes. 
Mere  family  never  made  a  man  great.  Thought 
and  deed,  not  pedigree,  are  tne  passports  to 
endurinsr  fame.    Skobeleff. 

Mere  madness,  to  live  like  a  wretch  and  die 
rich.     Burton. 

Mere  pleasure  ought  not  to  be  the  prime  motive 
of  action.    Johnson. 

Mere  sensibility  is  not  true  taste,  but  sensi- 
bility to  real  excellence  is.    Haziiit, 
M  Mere  wishes  are  bony  fishes.    Pr. 

Merit  and  gfood  works  is  the  end  of  man's 
motion,  and  conscience  of  the  same  is  the 
accomplishment  of  man's  rest.    Bttcon, 

Merit,  however  inconsiderable,  should  be 
sought  for  and  rewarded.    Na/oleon. 


Merit  in  appearance  is  oftaner  rewarded  than 

merit  Itself.    La  Roche. 
Merit  Is  never  so  conspicuous  as  when  coupled 

with  an  obscure  origin,  just  as  the  mooa 

never  appears  so  lustrotis  as  when  it  emerges 

from  a  cloud.    Bovee, 

Merit  lives  from  man  to  man.     Tennyson.  SO 

Merry  be  the  first,  /  And  merry  be  the  last,  / 
And  merry  be  the  first  of  August.    Pr. 

Merry  larks  are  ploughmen's  clocks.  Love's 
L.  L^stj  V.  a. 

Merx  tiltronea  putret— Proflfered  service  stinks 

{i.e.  b  despised).    Pr. 
Mesalliance  —  A  marriage  with  one  of  inferior 

rank.    Pr. 

Messe  tenus  propria  vive — Live  within   yourSS 
means  (///.  harvest). 

Mero/SoXi)  irai^rc^  7X111C1)— There  is  always  a 
pleasure  in  variety.     Euripides, 

Metaphysicians  and  philosophers  are,  on  the 
whole,  the  greatest  troubles  the  world  has 
got  to  deal  with.  .  .  .  Busy  metaphysicians 
are  always  entangling  good  and  active 
people,  and  weaving  cobwebs  among  the 
finest  wheels  of  the  world's  business,  and 
are,  as  much  as  possible,  by  all  prudent 
persoiu,  to  be  brushed  out  of  their  iray. 
Rusk  in. 

Metaphysics,  with  which  physics  cannot  dis- 
pense, is  that  wisdom  of  thought  which  was 
before  all  physics,  lives  with  It,  and  will  en- 
dure after  It    Goethe, 

Mi^c  hlmiv  5Md<n7S,  xplr  d/Mf>otw  ftvBov  djcoi/- 

<TV^  —  Don't  pronounce  sentence  till  you  have 

heard  the  story  of  both  parties.    Pr, 
Method  is  the  very  hinge  of  business.    HantteUk  10 

More, 
Method  will  teach  you  to  win  time.    Goethe, 
Methods  are  the  masters  of  masters.    Talley 

rand, 

Methought  I  heard  a  voice  cry.  Sleep  no  more  I 
Mach,^  ii.  a. 

Metier  d'anteur,  in^er  d'oseur— The  profession 

of  author  u  a  daring  profession.    Fr. 

Metiri  se  quemque  suo  modulo  ac  pede  Tenun  4S 
est — It  is  meet  that  every  man  should  measure 
himself  by  his  own  rule  and  standard.    Hor. 

Mettre  les  pieds  dans  le  plat— To  put  one's  foot 
in  it.    Fr.  Pr. 

Metuenda  corolla  draconis— The  dragon  s  crest 
is  to  be  feared. 

Meum  et  tutim- Mine  and  thine. 

Mens  mihi,  sutis  cuiiiue  est  cams— Mine  is  dear 
to  me,  and  dear  is  his  own  to  every  man.    Plant. 
Mezzo  termine— A  middle  course.    It,  M) 

Micat  inter  omnes— It  shines  amongst  all,  i.e.,  it 
outsliines  alL    Hor, 

Mich  drang'st  den  Grundtext  aufsuschlagen,  / 
Mit  reduchem  Gefuhl  ehimal  /  Das  heilige 
Original  /  In  mein  geliebtes  Deutsch  sn 
ubertragen — I  must  turn  up  the  primitive  text 
just  to  translate  the  sacred  original  with  honest 
feeling  into  my  dear  German  tongue.  Faust,  in 
Goetw, 

Mich  hat  mein  Glaube  nicht  betrogeni— My 
faith  has  not  betrayed  me.    Schiller. 

Mich  plagen  keine  Scmpel  noch  Zweifel,  f 
Furcnte  mich  weder  vor  HdUe  noch  Teu'el 
— I  am  troubled  by  no  scruples  or  doubts ;  I  fear 
neither  hell  nor  devil.    Faust,  in  Goethe, 
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Mkh  adnif  ans  grdbenn  Stoffe  die  Natnr,  / 
Uad  Mu  der  Brde  debt  midi  die  Besierde— 
Out  of  coarser  day  baa  Nature  created  nwi  and 
I  am  drawn  by  lust  to  tbe  dust.    SckilUr, 

Mid  i>leasares  and  palaces  tbouflffa  we  may 
roam,  /  Be  it  ever  so  bumble,  tbere's  no  place 
like  home ;  /  A  charm  from  the  skies  seems 
to  hallow  us  there,  /  Which,  sought  tbroagh 
the  world,  is  ne'er  met  wiu  elsewhere.  /. 
H,  Payne. 

Midst  the  crowd,  tbe  hnm,  the  shock  of  men,  / 
To  hear,  to  see,  to  feel,  and  to  possess,  / 
And  roam  along,  the  world's  tired  denizen,  / 
With  none  wlio  bless  us,  none  whom  we  can 
bless ;  / .  .  .  This  is  to  be  alone ;  this,  this  is 
solitudie  I    Byron, 

Mleux  nonrri  qu'  instnut— Better  fed  than  taught. 
Fr.  Pr. 

h  Mieuz  serra— Better  times  are  coming.    M, 
Mienz  vaut  g^lisser  du  pied  qne  de  la  langne — 
Better  slip  with  the  Coot  than  the  tongue.  Fr,  Pr, 

Mienz  vaut  perdre  la  laine  qne  la  brebis— 
Better  lose  the  wool  than  the  sheep.    Fr.  Pr. 

Mieiui  vant  on  bon  renom,  que  dn  bien  pleln 
la  maison — Better  a  good  name  than  a  nouse 
full  of  riches.    Fr,  Pr, 

Mienz  vaut  nn  *'  Tiens  "  que  denz  "  Tn  I'aiiras'* 
—One  "  Take  this  "  is  better  than  two  *'  You  shall 
have  it*  Fr,  Pr, 
10  Mienz  Taut  una  once  de  fortune  <iu'nne  livre 
de  sagesse  -^  An  ounce  of  fortune  is  better  than 
a  pound  of  wisdom.    Fr,  Pr, 

Mienz  vaut  voir  un  chien  enrmg^  qn'un  soleil 
chand  en  Janvier— Better  see  a  mad  dog  than 
a  hot  sun  in  January. 

Miglit  and  right  do  differ  frightfully  from  hour 
to  luMir ;  but  give  them  centuries  to  ti7  it  in, 
they  are  foimd  to  be  identical    Cariyie. 

Mightier  far  /  Than  strength  of  nerve  or  sinew. 
or  the  sway  /  Of  magic,  potent  over  sun  and 
star,  /  Is  Love,  though  oft  to  agony  dis- 
treat,  /  And  though  his  favourite  seat  be 
feeble  woman's  breast.     lVcrdsw<frth. 

Mightiest  powers  by  deepest  calms  are  fed,  / 
And  sleep,  how  oft,  on  things  that  gentlest 
be.    B,  M.  Procter, 

UMightv  events  turn  on  a  straw ;  tbe  crossing 
of  a  brook  decides  the  conquest  of  the  workL 
Carlyle. 

Migravit  ab  anre  volnptas  /  Omnia— All  pleasure 
has  fled  from  the  ear,  (dumb  show  having  taken 
the  place  of  dialogue  on  the  staged    Hor^ 

Mihi  est  prtmositcui  in  tabema  mori— I  purpose 
to  end  my  days  in  an  inn. 

Mihi  forsan,  tibi  quod  negarit,  /  Poniget  bora 
— The  hour  will  perhaps  extend  to  me  what  it 
has  denied  to  you.    Hor, 

Mihi  istic  nee  seritur  nee  metitur— There  b 
neither  sowing  nor  reaping  in  that  afiair  for  my 
benefit.    Plaut. 

jMMihi  res,  non  me  rebus,  subjimgere  conor— 
My  aim  is  to  subject  circumstances  to  me,  and 
not  myself  to  them.  Hor, 
Mihi  tarda  flnunt  ingrataqne  tempora— For 
me  the  time  passes  slowly  and  joyously  away. 
Hor. 

Mildness  governs  more  than  anger.    Pr, 

Militat  onmis  amans— Every  lover  is  engaged  in 
a  war.    Ovid, 

MUitias  wecies  amor  est— Love  b  a  kind  of  war* 
fare.    Ovid* 


Mille  hominum  spedes  et  remm  discokir  nsna ;  /  ti 
Velie  suum  culque  est,  nee  voto  vivituf  uno 
— There  are  a  thousand  kinds  of  men,  and  differ* 
ent  hues  they  give  to  things ;  each  one  follows 
his  own  inclination,  nor  do  they  all  agree  in  their 
wbhes.    Pers, 

Mille  verisimili  non  fieumo  un  vero— A  thousand 
probabilities  do  not  make  one  truth.    //.  Pr. 

Millia  friunenti  tua  triverit  area  centum,  /  Non 
tuns  hinc  capiat  venter  plus  ac  mens — ^Tbough 
your  thresh mg-floor  should  yield  a  hundred 
thousand  bushels  of  oorn,^  wiU  your  stomach 
therefore  hold  more  than  mine 7    nor. 

Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth  / 
Unseen,  both  when  we  wake  and  wlien  we 
sleep.    Milton. 

Mhiattir  innocentibus  qui  pardt  nocentibus — 
—  He  threatens  the  innocent  who  spares  the 
guilty.    Coke, 

Mind  and  body  are  intimately  related ;  if  the  SO 
former  is  joyful,  the  latter  feels  free  and  well ; 
and  many  an  evil  fiies  before  cheerfulness. 
Goetke, 

Mind  and  body— that  beauteous  couple— exer- 
cise much  and  variously,  but  at  home,  at 
home,  indoors,  and  about  things  indoors; 
for  God  is  there  too.    Lander, 

Mind  is  stronger  than  matter;  mind  is  the 
creator  and  shaper  of  matter;  not  brute 
force,  but  only  persuasion  and  faith  is  the 
king  of  this  woruL    Carlyle. 

Mind  is  the  great  lever  of  all  things ;  human 
thought  is  the  process  by  wliich  htmian  ends 
are  mtimately  answered.    Wtlnter, 

Mind  is  the  partial  side  of  men ;  the  heart  is 
everything.    RivaroL 

Mind  not  high  things,  bnt  condescend  to  menM 
of  low  estate.    St.  Paul. 

Mind  unemployed  is  mind  nne^joyed.    Bavee, 

Mind  your  Ps  and  Q's.    Pr. 

Mind  your  worlc,  and  God  will  find  your 
wages.    Pr. 

Minds  are  of  celestial  birth ;  /  Make  we  then  a 
heaven  of  earth.    Montgomery. 

Mhids  that  have  nothing  to  confer  /  Phid  little  10 
to  perceive.     Wordsworth, 

Mhids  tliat  never  rest  are  subject  to  many 
digressions.    Joubert, 

Mind  the  comer  where  fife's  road  turns.    Pr, 

Mine  honour  my  life  is ;  both  grow  in  one ;  / 
Take  honour  from  me,  and  my  life  is  done. 
Richard  //.,  i.  z« 

Mininue  vires  frangere  quassa  valent— Very 

little  avails  to  break  a  bruised  thing.     Ov- 

Minima  da  malia-^Of  two  erik  choose  the  least.  4ft 
Pr. 

Mmister  flicken  am  Staate,  /  Die  Richter 
flicken  am  Rate,  /  Die  Pfarrer  an  dem 
Gewissen,  /  Die  Aerate  an  Handen  imd 
Fiiszen  1  O  Jobsen  1  was  flickest  denn  du  ?  / 
Weit  besserl  Gerissene  Schuh  I— Minbtcrs 
cobble  away  at  the  state,  judges  at  the  law, 
parsons  at  the  conscience,  doctors  at  our  hands 
and  feet ;  what  cobblest  thou  at,  friend  Johson  f 
Far  better — shoes  that  have  been  torn.     Weieu, 

Minor  est  qnam  servus,  dominus  qui  servos 

timet — A  master  who  fears  hb  servants  b  lower 

than  a  servant. 
Minorities  lead  and  save  the  world,  and  the 

world  knows  them  not  till  long  afterwards. 

John  BurroMgkt, 
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Minaentiir  atra  /  Carmine  cnrae— Black  care 
will  be  soothed  by  song.     Her, 

Minuit  prasentia  fiamam  —  Acquainunceship 
lessens  %une.     Claud, 

Minos  affidt  sensos  fatigratio  qoam  cogitatio 
•—Bodily  fatigue  affects  the  mind  less  than  in- 
tense thought.     Quinct, 

Minuti  /  Semper  et  infirmi  est  animi  exigoique 
Tolaptas  /  Ultio— Revenge  is  ever  thedeTight  of 
a  stinted  and  weak  and  petty  mind    Juv. 
h  Minutiae— Trifles ;  minute  deuils. 

Mir  gab'  es  keine  gross're  Pein,  /  Wikr"  ich 
im  raradies  allein  —  There  were  for  me  no 
greater  torment  than  to  be  in  Paradise  alone. 
Geeiht. 

Mir  wird  bel  meinem  kritiscben  Bestreben  / 
Doch  oft  mn  Kopf  and  Bnsen  bang— Often 
during  my  critical  studies  I  fear  as  if  I  would 
lose  toth  head  and  heart.     WagtUr  in  G0€ike*s 

Mira  qoaedam  In  cognoscendo  suavltas  et  de- 
lectatio — There  b  a  certain  wonderful  sweet- 
ness and  delight  in  gaining  knowledge. 

Mirabile  dictn  1— Wonderful  to  be  told ! 
10  Mirabile  visa !— Wonderful  to  behold ! 

Miracles  are  ceased,  and  therefore  we  most 
needs  admit  the  means,  bow  things  are  per- 
fected.   //*M.  I'.,  i.  X. 

Miracles  do  not  serve  to  convert,  but  con- 
demn.   Pasco/. 

Miramnr  ez  intervaUo  fallentia— We  admire  at 
a  distance  things  which  deceive  us.    Pr. 

^iremnr  te  non  tua— Let  me  have  something  to 
admire  in  yourself,  not  in  what  belongs  to  you. 
/uv, 
IS  Mirth  is  God's  medicine.  H^atti  Beechtr. 
Mirth  is  like  a  flash  of  lightninar,  that  breaks 
through  a  gloom  of  clouds,  and  glitters  for  a 
moment;  cheerfulness  keeps  nj)  a  kind  of 
daylight  in  the  mind,  and  fills  it  with  a  steady 
and  perpetual  serenity.    Addium. 

Mirth  is  short  and  transient,  cheerfulness 

fixed  and  permanent    Addison. 
Misce  stultitiam  consiliis  brevem— Mix  a  little 

folly  with  your  serious  thoughts.     Hor, 

Miscellaneous  reading  avoid.  Pro/,  BlackU  io 
young  men. 

M Mischief,  thou  art  afoot;  /  Take  thou  what 
course  thou  wilt.    /»/.  C««.,  ilL  a. 

Mise  en  seine— The  getting  up  or  putting  in 
preparation  for  the  stage.    Pr. 

Misera  contribnens  plebs  I — ^The  poor  tax-paying 
people.     yerbScsy. 

Misera  est  magnl  cnstodia  census — The  custody 
of  a  large  fortune  is  a  wretched  business,    /mr. 

Misera  est  servitus  nbi  jus  est  ant  vagum  aut 
incognitum — Obedience  to  the  law  is  a  hard- 
ship where  the  law  is  either  unsettled  or  un- 
known.    /.. 

S6  Miserable  beyond  all  names  of  wretchedness 
is  that  unhappy  pair  who  are  doomed  to 
reduce  beforehand  to  the  principles  of  ab- 
stract reason  all  the  details  of  each  domestic 
day.    Johnson, 

Miseram  pacem  vel  bello  bene  mutaii— An  un- 
happy peace  may  be  profitably  exchanged  for 
war.     Tac, 

Misericordia  Domini  inter  pontem  et  fontem— 
Between  bridge  and  stream  the  Lord's  mercy 
may  be  found.    St,  Augustine, 


Miseros  prndentia  prima  reHaqoit — Pmdeoce  is 
tlie  first  thing  to  fonake  the  wretclied.    Ovid,. 

Miaerrinut  est  fortima  qiue^  inindco  caret- 
Most  wretched  is  the  lot  of  him  who  has  not  an 
enemy.    Pub.  Syr, 

Miserum  est  aliorum  inctmibere  fam«  /  NeSO 
coUapsa  ruant  subdnctis  tecta  colimmia— It 

is  a  wretched  thing  to  lean  for  support  on  the 
reputation  of  others,  lest  the  roof  soonld  fall  in 
rums  when  the  pilian  are  withdrawn.    Juv. 

Misery  acquaints  a  man  with  strange  bed- 
fellows.    Tem^tf  iL  3. 

Misery  and  ruin  to  thousands  are  in  the  blast 
that  announces  the  destructive  demon  (warX 
Burns, 

Misery  doth  part  /  The  flux  of  company.  As 
You  Like  Jt^  ii.  i. 

Misery  is  like  love;  to  speak  its  language 
tnily,  the  author  must  have  felt  It    Bums. 

Misery  is  trodden  down  by  many,  /  And,  being  M 
low,  never  relieved  by  any.    ^kakes^are. 

Misery  that  I  miss  is  a  new  mercy.     Isaac 

l^alton. 
Misfortune  Is  never  mournful  to  the  son!  that 

accepts  it;  for  such  do  always   see  that 

evtfy  cloud  b  an  angel's  face.    Airs.  L,  M, 

Child, 

Misfortune  sprinkles  ashes  on  the  head  of  the 
man,  but  falls  like  dew  on  the  head  of  the 
woman,  and  brings  forth  germs  of  strength 
of  whicn  she  herself  had  no  consdooa  posses- 
sion.    Anna  C,  Mowatt. 

Misfortune,  when  we  look  upon  it  with  our 
e^es,  is  smaller  than  when  our  imagination 
smks  the  evil  down  Into  the  recesses  of  the 
soul.    Goethe. 

Misfortunes  come  on  wings  and  depart  on  foot  40 
Pr, 

Misfortunes  have  their  dignity  and  their  re- 
deeming power.    G,  S,  HtlUund, 

Misfortunes  never  come  single.    Pr, 

Misfortunes  when  asleep  are  not  to  be  wak- 
ened.   Pr, 

Mislike  me  not  for  my  complexion,  /  The 
shadow'd  livery  of  the  bumlsh'd  sun,  /  To 
whom  I  am  a  neighbour  and  near  bred. 
Mer,  ofVen.y  iL  x. 

Misreckoning  is  no  payment    Pr.  4ft 

Mist  of  words,  /  Like  halos  round  the  moon, 
though  they  enlarge  /  The  seeming  siae  of 
thoughts,  make  tne  light  less  /  Doubly. 
BaiUy. 

Mistake  not,  man;  the  devfl  never  sleeps. 
Thomas  d  ICrm/is. 

Mistrust  the  man  who  finds  everything  good, 
and  the  man  who  finds  everytlung  eviT  and 
still  more  the  man  who  is  indifierent  to 
everjrthing.    Lavater. 

Misunderstanding  brings  lies  to  town.    Pr, 

Misunderstanding  roes  on  like  a  fallen  stitch  M 
In  a  stocking,  wmch  in  the  beginning  might 
have  been  taken  up  with  a  needle.    Goethg. 

Mit  deinem  Meister  am  irren  ist  dein  Gewinn 
— ^To  err  with  thy  master  is  thy  gain.    Goethe. 

Mit  dem  Genius  steht  die  Natur  im  ewigen 
Bundel  /  Was  der  eine  verspricht,  leistet 
die  andre  gewiss— Nature  stands  in  eternal 
league  with  genius ;  what  the  one  promises  the 
other  as  surely  performs.    SchilU^, 

Mit  dem  Wissen  wachst  der  Zweif<d— Doubt 
ever  grows  alongside  of  knowledge.    Goethe, 
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Mit  der  Dammheit  kampfen  Gdtter  selbst  Ter- 
^ebens — With  stupidity  the  gods  themselves 
fight  in  vain.    Schiller, 

MH  Franen  soil  man  sich  nie  unterstehn  zn 
schencen — One  should  never  venture  to  joke 
with  ladies.    Mepkisto  in  Gcetfu's  **  Faust. 

Mit  fremdem  Gnt  ist  leicfat  ein  Prasser  sein — 
It  is  easy  to  live  riotously  (be  a  rake)  at  another's 
expense    Platen, 

Mit  Kleinen  thut  man  klelne  Thaten,  /  Mit 
Grossen  wird  der  Kleine  gross— With  little 
people  we  do  little  deeds,  with  great  people  the 
little  one  becomes  great.  Goethe, 
fi  Mit  seltsamen  Geberden  /  Giebt  man  slch 
Tiele  Pein^/  Kein  Mensch  will  etwas  wer- 
den.  /  Ein  jeder  will  schon  was  sein— We  are 
easily  disconcerted  by  strange  manners  ;  no  man 
is^  willing  to  become  anythmg,  every  one  gives 
himself  out  as  already  somethmg.     G<»ethc, 

Mit  Tier  Strangschlagem  211  fahren  ist  gelahr- 
Hch,  aber  ich  werde  es  Tersnchen— It  is  risky 
to  arive  with  four  horses  that  kick  over  the 
traces,  but  I  shall  try.     Biswarck. 

Mit  Wortejt  lasst  sich  treffllcb  streiten  /  Mit 
Worten  ein  System  bereiten,  /  An  Worten 
lasst  sich  trefflich  glanben,  /  Von  einem 
Wort  lasst  sich  kein  Iota  ranben  —  With 
words  disputes  may  be  effectively  carried  on  f 
with  words  a  system  may  be  built  up ;  on  wovds 
one  may  rest  religious  belief;  from  a  word  must 
not  one  iota  be  taken.  Mephuto  in  Goethe's 
*' Faust," 

Mit  Worten  nlcht,  mit  Thaten  lasst  mich 
danken— Let  me  thank  you  with  deeds,  not 
with  words.    Kdrmr. 

MitgefaU  erweckt  Vertranen;  /  Und  Ver- 
trauen  ist  der  Schliissel  /  Der  des  Herzens 
Pforte  dffiiet — Sympathy  awakens  confidence, 
and  confidence  is  the  key  which  unlocks  the 
doors  of  the  heart.  Bodenstedt, 
10  Mittagrsschlaf  ist  ein  brennend  Licht  am  Ta^e 
•ySleep  at  midday  is  a  candle  burning  in  the  day- 
time.   Hippel, 

Mitte  hanc  de  pectore  curam— Dismiss  these 
anxieties  from  your  breast.     Virg, 

Mittimns— We  nend.  A  writ  for  transferring 
records  from  one  court  to  another;  a  precept 
committing  an  accused  person  to  prison  by  a 
justice  of  the  peace.    L, 

Mobilis  et  varia  est  ferme  natura  malorum— 
Misfortunes  generally  are  of  a  variable  and 
changeable  nature,    juv, 

Mobilitate  Tiget,  viresque  acqnirit  eondo— It 
grows  by  moving,  and  gathers  strength  as  it 
speeds  on.     Virg.^  o/Fartte, 

ISMobilium  torba  Quiritltmi— A  crowd  of  fickle 
citizens.    Hor, 

Mock  me  not  with  the  name  of  free,  when 
you  have  but  knit  np  my  chains  into  orna- 
mental festoons.    Carlyle. 

Mockery  is  the  fame  of  little  hearts.  Tenny- 
son, 

Moderaii  animo  et  oration!,  cum  sb  iratus, 
tton  mediocris  ingenii  est  — To  be  able  to 
temper  your  indignation  and  language  when 
you  are  angry  is  evidence  of  a  chastened  dis- 
position.    Cic, 

Moderata  dnrant— Things  we  use  in  moderation 
last  long.    Sen, 

SO  Moderate  lamentation  is  the  right  of  the  dead, 
excessive  grief  the  enemy  to  ue  living.  A  ICs 
iVtllt  L  1. 


Moderate  riches  will  carry  you ;  if  yon  have 
more,  yon  must  carry  them.    Pr. 

Moderation  and  judgment  are,  for  most  pur- 
poses, more  than  the  flash  and  the  ghtter 
even  of  genius.    /.  Morley. 

Moderation  is  good,  but  moderation  alone  is 
no  virtue  (7'«j/M<i/).    R-iUkert, 

Moderation  is  the  inseparable  companion  of 
wisdom,  but  with  genitis  it  has  not  even 
a  nodding  acquaintance.    Colton. 

Moderation  is  the  silken stringrunningthrough  26 
the  pearl  chain  of  all  virtues.   Thomas  Fuller. 

Moderation  is  the  virtue  best  adapted  to  the 
dawn  of  prosperity.    Pitt, 

Modem  education  has  devoted  itself  to  the 
teaching  of  impudence,  and  then  we  com- 
plain we  can  no  more  manage  our  mobs. 
Rushin, 

Modem  education  too  often  covers  the  fingers 
with  rings,  and  at  the  same  time  cuts  the 
sinews  at  the  wrists.    /.  Sterling, 

Modem  poets  put  a  great  deal  of  water  in 
their  ink.    Goethe, 

Modem  Protestantism  sees  in  the  cross,  not  a  80 
furca  to  which  it  is  to  be  nailed,  but  a  raft  on 
which  it,  and  all  its  valuable  properties,  are 
to  be  floated  into  Paradise,    kuskin. 

Modem  revolution  has  nothing  grand  about 
it;  it  is  merely  the  resolution  of  society 
into  its  component  atoms.    Fioude. 

Modem  science  gives  lectures  on  botany,  to 
show  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  flower ;  on 
humanity,  to  show  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  man:  and  on  theology,  to  show  there  is 
no  sucn  thing  as  a  God.  No  such  thing 
as  a  man,  but  only  a  mechanism.  No  such 
thing  as  a  God,  but  only  a  series  of  forces. 
Rushin, 

Modest  demeanour's  the  jewel  of  a' !    Bums. 

Modest  dogs  miss  much  meat.    Pr. 

Modest  doubt  is  called  /  The  beacon  of  the  85 
wise,  the  tent  that  searches  /  To  the  bottom 
of  the  worst.     TroiL  and  Cres.^  ii.  a. 

Modest  expression  is  a  beautiful  setting  to  the 
diamond  of  talent  and  genius.    Chaptn, 

Modest  humility  is  beauty's  crown,  for  the 
beautiful  is  a  hidden  thing,  and  shrinks  from 
its  own  power.    Schiller, 

Modeste  tamen  et  drcumspecto  judicio  de 
tantis  viris  prontmciandum  est,  ne.  quod  pie- 
risque  accimt.  damnent  quae  non  intellie^t 
— |We  should,  Dowever,  pronounce  our  opinions 
with  modesty  and  circumspect  judgment  of  sudi 
men,  lest,  as  is  the  case  with  many,  we  should 
be  found  condemning  what  we  do  not  under- 
stand.    Quinct, 

Modesty  and  presumption  are  moral  things  of 
so  spiritual  a  nature,  that  they  have  little  to 
do  with  the  body.    Goethe. 

Modesty  is  a  quality  in  a  lover  more  praised  40 
by  the  women  than  liked.    Sheridan. 

Modesty  is  a  very  good  thing,  but  a  man  in 
this  country  may  spet  on  very  well  without 
it.    M.  ona  banner  in  the  Far  West. 

Modesty  Is  so  pleased  with  other  people's 
doings  that  she  has  no  leisure  to  lament  her 
own.     Rushin, 

Modesty  is  the  beauty  of  women.    Gael,  Pr. 
Modesty  is  the  colour  of  virtue.    Diogenes. 
Modesty  is  the  sweet  song-bird  which  no  open  tf 
ci^e-door  can  tempt  to  flight    He^t, 
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Modesty  is  to  merit  what  the  shadows  are  to 
the  figrures  on  a  picture;  it  imparts  to  it 
force  ami  relief.    La  Bruyire, 

Modesty  ruins  all  tliat  hrinsr  it  to  court.    Pr» 

Modesty  seldom  resides  in  a  breast  that  is 
not  enriched  with  nobler  virtues.  Gold- 
smith. 

Modesty  when  she  goes,  is  flfone  for  erer. 
Ltmdon 
t   Modo  et  forma — In  manner  and  form. 

Mode  me  Thebis,  modo  ponit  Athenis — He  sets 
me  down  now  at  Thebes,  now  at  Athens,  i.e., 
ihe  poet  does  so  by  his  magic  art.    Nor. 

Modo  vir,  modo  femina— Now  as  a  man,  now 
as  a  woman.     Ovu/. 

Modus  operandi — ^The  manner  of  operation. 

Mogt  ihr  Stack  fBr  Stiick  bewitzehi,  /  Doch 
das  Ganze  zieht  ench  an — You  may  jeer  at 
it  bit  by  bit,  yet  the  whole  fascinates  you. 
Goethe. 
lOMoi,  moi,  dis  ie,  et  c'est  asses— I,  I,  say  I,  and 
that  b  enough.    Comeiile. 

Moins  on  pense  plus  on  parle— The  less  people 
thinkf  the  more  tney  talk.     Fr» 

Moles  and  misers  live  in  their  g^raves.    Pr. 

Molesta  et  importuna  salutantium  frequentia 
— A  troublesome  and  annoying  crowd  of  visitors. 

MoUe  meum  levibus  cor  est  violabile  telis^ 
My  tender  heart  is  vulnerable  by  his  (Cupid's) 
light  arrows.     Ovid. 

15  Mollis  educatio  nervos  omnes  et  mentis  et 
corporis  franglt  —  An  effeminate  education 
weakens  all  the  powers  both  of  mind  and  body. 
Qninct. 

Mollissima  corda  /  Humane  generi  dare  se 
natura  fatetm*,  /  Quae  lachrymas  dedit :  haec 
nostri  pars  optima  sensus— Nature  confesses 
that  she  gives  the  tenderest  of  hearts  to  the 
human  race  when  she  gave  them  tears.  This  is 
the  best  part  of  our  sensations.    Juv. 

Mollissima  tempera  iandi  —  The  most  fitting 
moment  for  speaking,  or  addressing,  one.    Hor, 

Molliter  austenun  studio  fallente  laborem— 
The  interest  in  the  pursuit  gently  beguiling  the 
severity  of  the  toil.     Hor. 

Molliter  ossa  cubent— Let  his  bones  soHly  rest. 
Ovid. 
to  Memento  mare  vertitur;  /  Eodem  die  nbi 
lusenmt,  na.Tigia  sorbentur  —  In  a  moment 
the  sea  is  agitated,  and  on  the  same  day  ships 
are  swallowed  up  where  they  lately  sported 
gaily  along. 

Mon  ame  a  son  secret,  ma  yie  a  son  mystfere 
— My  soul  has  a  secret  of  its  own,  my  life  its 
mystery.     A  rvers. 

Mon  coeur  auz  dames,  /  Ma  vie  au  roi,  /  A 
Dieu  mon  ime,  /  L'noimeur  pour  moi— My 
heart  to  the  ladies,  my  life  to  the  king,  and  my 
soul  to  God,  but  my  honour  is  my  own.  On  a 
shield  in  the  Royal  Schloss^  Berlin, 

Mon  Dieu  est  ma  roche  —  My  God  is  my 
rock.    M, 

Mon  fr^re  a  mis  son  bonnet  de  travers— My 
brother  is  cross  (///.  has  put  on  his  cap  the 
wrong  way).     Fr,  Pr. 

S5  Monarchy  is  a  merchantman,  which  sails  well, 
but  will  sometimes  strike  on  a  rock  and  %o 
to  the  bottom ;  whilst  a  republic  is  a  raft, 
which  woidd  never  sink,  but  then  your  feet 
are  always  in  water.    Fisher  Ame*. 

Monday  is  the  key  of  the  week.    Gael,  Pr, 


Monday  religioa  is  better  than  Sunday  pro- 
fession.   Pr. 

Mone  sale— Advise  with  salt,  i.^>,  with  discre- 
tion.   M, 

Money  answers  everything,  /  Save  a  gnUty 
conscience  sting.    Pr, 

Money  begets  money.    Pr. 

Money  borrowed  is  soon  sorrowed.    Pr. 

Money  calls,  but  does  not  stay :  /  It  is  roimd 
and  rolls  away.    Pr, 

Money  is  a  bottomless  sea,  in  which  honour, 
conscience,  and  truth  may  be  drowned. 
Kaslay, 

Money  Is  a  good  servant,  but  a  dangerous 
master.    Bouheun. 

Money  is  human  happiness  in  the  abstract  ;9S 
he,  then,  who  is  no  longer  capable  of  exuoy- 
ing  human  happiness  In  the  concrete,  de- 
votes his  heart  entirely  to  money.    Sckoptn- 
haurr. 

Money  is  like  an  icicle,  soon  found  at  certain 
seasons,  and  soon  melted  tmder  other  cir- 
cumstances.   Surgeon. 

Money  is  not  required  to  buy  one  necessity 
of  the  souL     Thoreau, 

Money  is  the  fruit  of  evil  as  often  as  the  root 
of  it.    Fielding. 

Monev  is  the  god  of  our  time,  and  Rothschild 
is  his  prophet.    Heine. 

Money  is  the  most  envied,  but  the  least  en«ID 
joyed ;  health  is  the  most  enjoyed,  but  the 
least  envied.    Coltou. 

Money  is  the  ruin  of  many.    Pr. 

Money  is  the  sinew  oflove  as  well  as  of  war.  Pr, 

Money,  like  manure,  does  no  good  tiU  it  ii 
spread.    (0 

Money  makes  the  mare  to  go.    Pr, 

Money  masters  all  things.    Pr.  tf 

Moneynever  made  a  man  happy  yet,  nor  will 
it.  There  is  nothing  in  Its  nature  to  produce 
happiness.  The  more  a  man  has,  the  more 
he  wants.    Ben,  Franklin. 

Money  often  costs  too  much.    Emerson. 

Money  often  unmakes  the  men  who  make  it. 

Pr. 

Money  refused  loses  its  brightness.    Pr. 

I4oney  spent  on  the  brain  is  never  spent  in  60 
vain.    Pr. 

Moniti,  meliora  sequamnr^Admonished,  let  us 
follow  better  counsels,     l^ifg. 

Monkeys,  as  soon  as  fhey  liave  bconght  forth 
their  yoimg,  keep  then:  eyes  fastened  on 
them,  and  never  wearv  of  admiring  their 
beauty ;  so  amorous  Is  Nature  of  whatever 
she  produces.    Dryden. 

Monstro  quod  ipse  tibi  |>ossis  dare :  semxta 
certe  /  Tranqutlke  per  virtutem  patet  nnica 
vits— I  .show  you  what  you  can  do  for  yourself; 
the  only  path  to  a  tranquil  life  lies  through  virtoe. 
Jw, 

Monstrum  horrendnm,  informe,  in|pens,  cnl 
lumen  ademptum — A  monster  hombie,  mis- 
shapen, huge,  and  bereft  of  his  one  eye.  Virgil, 
of  Polyphemus. 

Monstrum  nulla  virtute  redemptnm  /  A  vltiis  CS 

— A  monster  whose  vices  are  not  redeemed  by 

a  single  virtue.    Juv. 
Mont  de  pi^^— Pawnshop ;  originally  store  of 

money  to  lend  without  interest  to  poor  people. 

Fr^ 
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Montes  avri  poUicens— Promising  mdunuins  of 
gokL     7>r. 

Montesquieu,  with  his  cause-ond-effect  philo- 
sophy, is  bat  a  clever  infant  spelUnsr  letters 
firom  a  hierorlyphlcal  prophetic  Book,  the 
lexicon  of  wnicn  lies  in  etomity,  in  Heaven. 

Monuments,  like  men,  submit  to  fate.    Pope. 
Monuments     themselves     memorials     need. 
Crabbt, 

5  Mony  an  honest  man  needs  that  hasna  the 
face  to  seel:  it    Sc,  Pr, 

Mony  ane  speirs  the  gate  (inquires  the  way) 

they  ken  iu'  weeL    Sc.  Pr, 
Mony  kinsfolk,  but  few  freends.    Sc»  Pr, 
Moonlight  is  sculpture.    Hawtk^nu. 
Moping  melancholy.    Milton, 

10  Mora  omuls  odio  est,  sed  facit  sapientiam— All 

delay  is  hateful,  but  it  produces  wisdom.    Pub, 
Syr. 

Moral  culture  must  begin  with  a  change 
(UmwamdluHgS  in  the  way  of  thinJdng,  and 
with  the  founding  of  a  character.    Kant, 

Moral  education  begins  in  making  the  creature 
to  be  educated  clean  and  ol>edient;  and  it 
is  summed  up  when  the  creature  has  been 
made  to  do  its  work  with  delight,  and  thor- 
oughly.   Rtukiiu 

Moral  inability  aggravates  our  guilt.    ScotU 

Moral  prejudices  are  the  stopgaps  of  virtue ; 
and,  as  is  the  case  with  other  stopgaps,  it  is 
often  more  difficult  to  get  either  out  or  in 
through  them  than  through  any  other  part 
of  the  fence.    Htm, 

U  Moral  qualities  rule  tlie  world,  but  at  short 
distances  the  senses  are  despotic   Emerson, 

Morality  is  a  curb,  not  a  spur.    Jombert. 

Morality  Is  but    the   vestibule   of  religion. 

Chapin. 

Morality  sticks  Caster  when  presented  In  brief 
sayings  than  when  presented  in  long  dis- 
courses.   Jmmerman. 

Morals  are  generated  as  the  atmosphere  Is. 
'Tls  a  secret  the  genesis  of  either ;  but  the 
springs  of  justice  and  courage  do  not  fail 
any  more  than  salt  or  sa4>hur  springs. 

Kmerton. 

MMoreean— A  morsel ;  a  bit.    Fr, 

Morcean  d'ensemble— Piece  of  music  hannonised 
for  several  voices.    Fr, 

More  are  drowned  in  the  beaker  than  in  the 
sea.    Ctr.  Pr, 

More  are  made  good  by  exerdtatlon  than  by 
nature.    Dtmocritus, 

More  credit  may  be  thrown  down  in  a  moment 
than  can  be  buUt  up  in  an  age.    Pr, 

11  More  hearts  nine  away  in  secret  anguish  for 

unkindness  Irom  those  who  should  be  their 
comforters  than  for  any  other  calamity  in 
life.    Young, 

More  helpful  than  all  wisdom  Is  one  draught 
of  simple  human  pity  that  will  not  forsake 
us.    George  Eliot, 

More  is  pot  from  one  book  on  which  the 
thought  settles  for  a  definite  end  in  know- 
ledge, than  from  libraries  skimmed  over  by 
a  wandering  eye.  A  cottage  flower  gives 
honey  to  the  bee*  a  king's  garden  none  to 
the  butterfly.     Bnlwer  Lytton, 

More  knave  tlian  fooL    Meirlowe, 


More  Ufl^ti  more  life,  more  love.    Pr, 
More  mi^rum— After  the  manner  of  our  ancestors.  80 
More  matter  with  less  art.    Ham.^  ii.  s. 
More  meat  and  less  mustard.    Pr, 

More  pleased  we  are  to  see  a  river  lead /His 
genue  streams  along  a  flowery  mead,  /  Than 
from  hiffh  banks  to  hear  loud  torrents  roar,  / 
With  foamy  waters  on  a  muddy  shore. 
Dryden. 

More  potatoes  and  fewer  potations.     Motto 
for  Working'ttten. 

More  servants  wait  on  man  /  Than  hell  take  86 

notice  of.    George  Herbert. 
More  sinn'd  against  than  sinning.    Lear^  iii.  2. 

More  springs  up  in  the  garden  than  the  gar- 
dener sows  there.    Pr, 

More  suo — After  his  usual  manner ;  as  is  his  wont. 

More  than  all  things,  avoid  fault-finding  and  a 

haliit  of  criticism.    Prof,  Blackie  to  young  M*n, 
More  than  kisses  letters  mingle  souls.    Donne,  40 
More  than  we  use  is  more  than  we  want.    Pr, 
More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer  /  Than  this 

world  dreams  oC     Tennyson. 
More  water  glideth  by  the  mill  /  Than  wots 

the  miller  of.     Tit.  Andron.^  it.  x. 

Mores  amici  noveris,  non  oderis — Know  well, 
but  take  no  offence  at  the  manners  of  a  friend. 
Pr, 

Mores  multonun  vidit— He  saw  the  manners  oi  4A 
many  men.    Hor,  0/  Ulysses, 

Morgen  kdnnen  wir's  nicht  mehr,^/  Darum 
lasst  uns  heute  leben  I — To-morrow  is  no  longer 
in  our  power,  therefore  let  us  live  to-day. 
Schiller, 

Morgen,  morgen.  nur  nicht  heute  1  /  Sprechen 
immer  trage  Leute — To>morrow,  to-morrow, 
only  not  to^ay,  is  the  constant  song  of  the  idle. 
C.  F.  Weisse, 

Morgenstunde  hat  Gold  Im  Mimde— The  morn- 
ing hour  has  gold  in  its  moutli.    Gr,  Pr, 

Moriamur,  et  in  media  arma  ruamus— Let  us 
die,  and  rush  into  the  thick  of  the  fight.     Virg, 

Moribus  antiquis  res  stat  Romana  yirisque—  fiO 

The  Roman  commonwealth  stands  by  its  ancient 

manners  and  men.     Enn. 
Moribus  et  forma  conciliandus  amor—Pleasing 

manners  and  a  handsome  figure  conciliate  love, 

i)vid, 
Morituri  morituros  salutant— llie  dying  salute 

the  dying. 
Morose  thoug:ht8  one  should  never  send  to  a 

distance.    Ooethe, 
Moroseness  is  the  evening   of   turbulence. 

Laitdor, 

Mors   et  fixgacem  persequltur  virum— Death  M 
pursues  the  man  as  he  flees  from  it.     Hor, 

Mors  ipsa  refugit  saepe  virum! — Death  itself 
often  takes  flight  at  the  presence  of  a  man. 
Lttcan. 

Mors  janua  vitse— Death  is  the  gate  of  life. 

Mors  laborum  ac  miserianui  quies  est  1— Death 
is  repose  from  all  our  toils  and  miseries.    Cic. 

Mors  potius  macula— Death  rather  than  dis- 
grace.   M, 

Mors  sola  iatetnr  /  Ouantula  sint  hominnin  00 
corpuscula — Death  alone  discloses  how  insigni. 
ficant  are  the  puny  bodies  of  us  men.    Juv, 

Mors  idtima  linea  rerum  est— Death  is  the 
farthest  limit  of  our  changing  life.    Hor, 
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Mortales  Inlmidtias,  sempitemas  amidtiat— 
Be  our  enmities  for  time,  our  frieiuUhips  for 
eternity.    Cic. 

Mortalia  acta  nunqtiam  Deos  faUunt— The 
deeds  of  man  never  can  be  hid  from  the  gods. 

Mortalia  facta  perihunt,  /  Nednm  sermonam 
stet  hones  et  gratia  vivax— All  man's  works 
must  perUh ;  how  much  less  shall  the  power  and 
grace  of  language  long  survive  I    Nor. 

Mortality  ia  beset  on  every  side  with  crosses, 
and   exposed   to  suffering   every  moment. 
Thomas  tk  Ktm^is, 
S  Mortalitim  renun  misera  beatitado— The  miser- 
able  bluis  of  all  moral  things.     Boithius. 

Morte  carent  animse,  semperqne  priore  relicta  / 
Sede  novis  domibus  vivunt  habitantque  re- 
ceptae— Souls  are  immortal ;  and  admitted,  after 
quitting  their  first  abode,  into  new  homes,  they 
live  and  dwell  in  them  for  ever.    Ovid^ 

Mortem  effngere  nemo  potest  I — No  one  can 
escape  death. 

Mortno  leoni  et  lepores  insultant  —Even  hares 
insult  a  dead  lion.    Pr. 

Mos  pro  lege — Usage,  or  custom,  for  law,     Z. 

10  Moses  and  Mahomet  were  not  men  of  specula^ 
tion,  but  men  of  action ;  and  it  is  the  stress 
they  laid  upon  the  latter  that  has  given  them 
the  power  they  wield  over  the  destinies  of 
mankind.     Kenan. 

Most  authors  steal  their  works,  or  buy.   P«f^, 
Most  dangerous  /  Is  that  temptation  that  doth 

goad  us  on  /  To  sin  in  loving  virtue.    Meiu, 

fmr  Meas.t  ii.  a. 
Most  felt,  least  said.    Pr. 
Most  joyful  let  the  poet  be ;/  It  is  through  him 

that  SLll  men  see.     IV,  E.  Ckanning. 

U  Most  men  and  most  women  are  merely  one 
couple  more.    Emerson, 

Most  men  do  not  know  what  is  in  them  tiU 
the^  receive  the  summons  from  their  fellows ; 
their  hearts  die  within  them,  sleep  settles 
upon  them— the  lethargy  of  the  world's  mias- 
mata ;  there  is  nothing  tor  which  they  are  so 
thankful  as  for  that  cry,  **  Awake,  thou  that 
sleepest."    Ruskitt. 

Most  men  forget  God  all  day,  and  ask  Him  to 

remember  uem  at  night.    (?) 
Most  men  I  ask  little  from ;  I  try  to  render 

them  much,  and  to  expect  nothing  in  return, 

and  I  get  very  well  out  of  the   bargain. 

Finelon. 

Most  men  make  the  voyare  of  life  as  if  they 
carried  sealed  orders  which  they  were  not 
to  open  till  they  were  fairly  in  mid-ocean. 
Loweli. 

to  Most  men  never  reach  the  glorious  epoch,  that 
middle  staee  between  despair  and  deifica- 
tion, in  which  fJie  comprehensible  appears 
to  us  common  and  insipid.    Goethe. 

Most  men  of  action  incline  to  fatalism,  and  most 
men  of  thought  believe  in  Providence.  Balzac. 

Most  men  take  no  notice  of  what  is  plain, 
as  if  that  were  of  no  use ;  but  puzzle  their 
thoughts  to  be  themselves  in  those  vast 
deptns  and  abysses  which  no  human  under- 
standing can  Hithom.    Sherlock. 

Most  men  think  indistinctly,  and  therefore  can- 
not speak  with  eicactness.    Johnson. 

Most  men  will  proclaim  every  one  his  own 
goodness :  but  a  faithful  man  who  can  find  ? 

Bau. 


Most  men  write  now  as  if  they  expected  tfiat  Sf 
their  wort»  should  live  no  more  than  a 
month.    Lord  OrfintL 

Most  natures  are  insolvent ;  cannot  satisfy 
their  own  wants,  have  an  ambition  out  <n 
all  proportion  to  their  practical  force,  and  so 
do  lean  and  beg  day  and  night  continually. 
Emerson. 

Most  of  our  evils  come  from  our  vices.    Pr, 

Most  of  the  appearing  mirth  in  the  world  is 
not  mirth,  but  art ;  tne  wounded  spirit  is  not 
seen,  but  walks  under  a  disguise     Sontk, 

Most  of  the  luxuries,  and  many  of  the  so-called 
comforts  of  life^  are  not  only  not  indispen- 
sable, but  positive  hindrances,  to  the  eleva>- 
tion  of  mankind.     Thoreau, 

Most  of  the  mischief  in  the  worid  would  never  80 
happen  if  men  would  only  be  content  to  sit 
still  in  their  parlours.    Pascal. 

Most  people  think  now-a-dajrs  the  only  hope- 
fol  way  of  serving  your  neighbour  is  to  make 
a  profit  out  of  him ;  whereas,  in  my  opinion, 
the  hopefiilest  way  of  serving  him  is  to  let 
him  make  a  profit  out  of  me.    Ruskin. 

Most  people,  when  they  come  to  you  for 
advice,  come  to  have  their  own  opinions 
strengthened,  not  corrected.    Billings, 

Most  people  who  ask  advice  of  others  have 
already  resolved  to  act  as  it  pleases  them. 
Knigge. 

Most  potent,  effectual  for  all  worit  whatso- 
ever, is  wise  planning,  firm  combining  and 
commanding  among  men.    CarlyU. 

Most  powerful  is  he  who  has  himself  in  hisM 
power.    Seneca. 

Most  reliipon-mongers  have  bated  their  para- 
dises with  a  bit  of  toasted  cheese.  They 
have  temped  the  l>ody  with  large  promises 
of  possessions  in  their  transmortaTBi  Dorado. 
LovoelL 

Most  strange  that  men  should  fear,  /  Seeing 
that  death,  a  necessary  end,  /  will  come 
when  it  will  come.    Jnl,  Cers.^  iL  a. 

Most  subject  is  the  Cattest  soil  to  weeds,  a 
Hen.  II .,  iv.  4. 

Most  terrors  are  but  spectral  illudons.   Hel^. 

Most  things  have  two  handles,  and  a  wise  10 
.nan  takes  hold  of  the  best    Pr. 

Most  women  have  no  characters  at  alL    Pope. 

Most  wretched  men  /  Are  cradled  into  poetry 

by  wrong ;  /  They  learn  in  suffering  what 

tbey  teach  in  song.    Shelley. 

Mot  a  mot— Word  for  word. 

Mot  ^  mot  on  fait  les  gros  livres— Word  by 
word  big  books  are  made.    Fr.  Pr. 

Mot  d'ordre— Watchword.    Fr.  41 

Mot  pour  rlre— A  jest.    Fr, 

Mother,  a  maiden  is  a  tender  thing,  /  And  best 
by  her  that  bore  her  understoocL     Tent^son. 
Mother's  darlings  are  but  milksop  heroes.  Pr. 
Mother's  love  is  the  cream  of  love.    Pr, 
Mother's  truth  keeps  constant  youth.    Pr.       SO 
Motives  are  better  than  actions.    Boi*ee. 
Motives  are  symptoms  of  weakness,  and  sup- 
plements  for  the   deficient  energy  of  the 
living  prindple,  the  law  within  us.     Cole- 
ridge. 

Motley's  the  only  wear.     As  Yon  Like  Jt,  ii.  7. 
Mots  d'usage — Phrases  in  common  use.    Fr, 
Moto  proprio— Of  h»  own  accord.  M 
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lionntaiiis  interposed  /  Make  enemies  of 
nations,  who  had  else  /  Liiu  kindred  drops 
being:  minified  into  one.    Covtptr, 

Mountains  nerer  shake  hands.  Their  roots 
may  touch ;  they  may  keep  company  some 
way  up ;  but  at  length  they  part  companr, 
and  rise  into  individual,  isolated  peaks.  So 
it  is  with  great  men.    Hare, 

Mouminff  only  lasts  till  morning'  with  the  cliil- 
dren  of  the  morning.    Saying, 

Mourning  tendeth  to  mending.    Pr. 
5  MoTetcomicularisum/FurtiTisnndatacolori- 
bus — ^The  crow,  stript  of  its  stolen  colours,  pro- 
vokcs  our  ridicule.    Hor, 

Moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field.  Othello^  L  3. 
Mrs.  Chatterbox  is  the  mother  of  mischief.  Pr. 
Much  bruit,  little  firuit.    Pr, 
Much  com  lies  under  the  straw  that  is  not 
Pr, 


10  Much  debating  goes  on  about  the  good  that 
has  been  done  and  the  harm  by  the  free  cir- 
culation of  the  Bible.  To  me  this  is  clear : 
it  will  do  harm^  as  it  has  done,  if  used  dog- 
matically and  fancifully ;  and  do  good,  as  It 
has  done,  if  used  didaictically  ana  feelingly. 
GveOu, 
Much  exists  under  our  very  noses  which  has 

no  name,  and  can  get  none.    CarlyU. 
Much  food  is  in  the  tillage  of  the  poor.    Bible, 
Much  in  the  world  may  be  done  b^  severity, 
more  by  love,  but  most  of  all  by  discernment 
and  impartial  justice.    Goetfu, 

Much  learning  is  a  weariness  of  the  flesh.  Pr, 
IS  Much  learning  shows  how  little  mortals  know ; 
much  wealth,  how  little  worldlings  can  enjoy. 
Young. 

Much  fies  among  us  convulsively,  nay,  desper- 
ately, struggling  to  be  bom.    Carfy/e. 

Much  meat,  much  disease.    Pr, 

Much  might  be  said  on  both  sides.    Addison. 

Much  of  the  good  or  evil  that  befalls  persons 

arises  frcnn  the  well  or  ill  managing  of  their 

conversation.    Judge  Hale, 

10  Much  of  the  pleasure,  and  all  the  benefit  of 
conversation,  depenoi  upon  our  own  opinion 
of  the  speaker's  veracity.    Paiey, 

Much  oi  this  world's  wisdom  is  still  acquired 
hj  necromancy—by  consulting  the  oracular 
dead.    Hare, 

Much  of  what  is  great,  and  to  all  men  bene- 
ficial, has  been  wrought  by  those  who  neither 
intended  nor  knew  the  good  they  did ;  and 
many  mighty  harmonies  liave  been  dis- 
coursed by  instruments  that  had  been  dumb 
and  discordant  but  that  God  knew  their 
stops.    Ruskin, 

Much  reading  makes  one  haughty  and  pe- 
dantic ;  much  observation  {SeAen)  makes  one 
wise,  sociable,  and  helpful.    Licktenberg' 

Much  religion,  but  no  goodness.    Pr, 
M  Much  rust  needs  a  rough  file.    Pr. 

Much  there  is  that  appears  unequal  in  our  life, 
yet  the  balance  is  soon  and  unexpectedly 
restored.  In  eternal  alternation  a  weaJ 
counterbalances  the  woe,  and  swift  sorrows 
our  joys.  Nothing  is  constant.  Many  an 
incongruity  (Missverh/iltniss\  as  the  days 
roll  on,  is  gradually  and  imperceptibly  dis- 
solved in  harmony.  And  anl  love  knows 
how  to  reconcile  the  greatest  dbcrepancy 
and  unite  earth  with  heaven.    Goethe, 


Mucho  sabe  la  wwt^  pero  mas  el  que  la  tomt 
— ^The  fox  b  cunning,  but  he  is  more  cunning 
who  takes  him.    Sp,  Pr. 

Mud  chokes  no  eels.    Pr, 

Mudar  costumbre  a  par  de  muerte— To  diange 
a  custom  is  next  to  aeath.    Sp,  Pr, 

Muddy  spring,  muddy  stream.    Pr,  SO 

Mugitus  labyrinthi— The  bellowing  of  the  laby- 
rinth (a  threadlxire  theme  among  weak  poets). 
Jyv, 
Mules  deliver  great  discourses  because  their 
ancestors  were  horses.    Pr, 

Mulier  cupido  quod  dicit  amanti,  /  In  vento  et 
rapida  scribere  oportet  aqua— What  a  woman 
says  to  an  ardent  lover  ought  to  be  written  on 
the  winds  and  the  swiftly  flowing  water.   CatulL 

Mulier  profecto  nata  est  ex  ipsa  mora— Woman 
is  surely  bom  of  taxdiness  itself.    Plant, 

Mulier  quae  sola  cogitat  male  cogitat— The  8S 
thoughts  of  a  woman  when  alone  tend  to  mis- 
<^efr    Pr, 

Mulier  recte  olet  ubi  nihil  olet— A  woman  smells 
sweetest  when  she  smelk  not  at  all     Plant. 

Multa  cadunt  inter  calicem  supremaque  labra 
— Many  things  fall  between  the  cup  and  the  lip. 
Laher, 

Multa  dies,  varitisque  labor  mutabilis  aevi,  / 
Retulit  in  melius  —  Many  a  thing  has  time 
and  the  varying  sway  of  ciiangeful  years  altered 
for  the  better.     Virg, 

Multa  docet  fam«i  —  Hunger  (1./.,  necessity) 
teaches  us  many  things.    Pr, 

Multa  fero  ut  placeam  genus  irntabile  vatum  40 
— Much  I  endure  to  appease  the  irritable  race  of 
poets.     Hor, 

Multa  ferunt  anni  venlentes  commoda  secum ;  / 
Multa  recedentes  adimunt — ^The  coming  years 
bring  with  them  many  advantages ;  as  they  re- 
cede  they  take  many  away.    Hor, 

Multa  gemens — Groaning  deeply.     Virg. 
Multa  me  doctdt  usus,  magister  egregius — 

Necessity,  that  excellent  master,  hath  taught  me 

many  things.    Pliny  the  younger. 

Multa  novit  vulpis,  sed  fells  unum  magntim— 

The  fox  knows  many  shifts,  the  cat  only  one 
great  one,  viz.,  to  run  up  a  tree.    Pr, 
Multa  paucis— Much  in  little.  4S 

Mnlta  petentibus  /  Desunt  multa— Those  who 
crave  much  want  much.    Hor, 

Multa  quidem  scripsi ;  sed  qum  vitiosa  putavi,  / 
Emendaturis  ignibus  ipse  dedi— Much  have  I 
written ;  but  what  I  considered  faulty  I  myself 
committed  to  the  correcting  flames.     Ovid. 

Multa  renascentur  quae  jam  ceddere,  cadent- 
que  /  Quae  nunc  sunt  in  honore  vocabula,  si 
volet  usus,  /  Quem  penes  arbltrium  est,  et 
jus,  et  norma  loquendi — Many  words  now  in 
disuse  will  revive,  and  many  now  in  vogue  will 
be  forgotten,  if  usage  wills  it,  in  whose  hands  is 
the  choice  and  the  right  to  lay  down  the  law  of 
language.     Hor. 

Multa  rogant  utenda  dari ;  data  reddere  nolunt 
— ^They  ask  many  a  sum  on  loan,  but  they  are 
loath  to  repay.    Ovid. 

Multa  senem  drcumveniunt  incommoda — Many  SO 
are  the  discomforts  that  gather  round  old  age.  Hor, 

Multa  tacere  loquive  paratus— Ready  to  sup< 
press  much  or  speak  much. 

Multa  tulit,  liecitque  puer,  tudavit  et  aMt  — 
Much  from  earl^  years  has  he  suffered  and  done, 
sweating  and  chilled.    Hor, 
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ICnltit  nuuiiw  oaiis  levins  ladont— Many  hands 
mak«  light  work.    Pr, 

ICultae  reffum  aures  et  ocnli — Kings  hav«  many 
ears  and  eyes. 

Malta  tenicoUa  liagiUB,  coeleatlbat  mut— The 
inhabitants  of  earth  have  many  tongues,  those  of 
heaven  have  but  one. 

Mnltamin  palaumun  camidiciis— A  pleader  who 
has  gained  many  causes. 

t  Multaa  amidtias  silentium  diremlt — Silence,  or 
naglect,  dissolves  many  friendships.    Fr, 

Mnlti  adorantnr  in  ara  qui  cremantnr  ia  Igne 
—Many  are  wofshipped  at  the  altar  who  ara 
bomingin  flames.    St,  AMfHStifU* 

Mnltl  /  Committunt  eadam  dlTerao  crlmina 
fato.  /  lUe  cmeem  acelerii  pretittin  tallt,  hie 
dUdema — Many  commit  the  same  crimes  with 
a  different  destiny;  one  bears  a  cross  as  the 
price  of  his  viiiany,  another  wears  a  crown.   Jttv, 

Mnlti  mortalas,  dediti  ▼entri  atque  aonuui,  in- 
docti  incultique  vitam  sicuti  peregriaantes 
transiara ;  qoiboa  profecto  contra  naturam 
corpns  Yolnptatl,  anima  onari — Many  men 
have  passed  through  life  like  travellers  in  a 
strangle  land,  without  spiritual  or  moral  culture, 
and  given  up  to  the  lusts  of  appetite  and  indo* 
lence,  whose  bodies,  contrary  to  their  nature, 
were  enslaved  to  indulgence,  and  their  souls  a 
burden.    SaiL 

Mnlti  multa,  nemo  omnia  novit— Many  know 
many  things,  no  one  everything.    Coke, 

10  Mnlti  nil  rectum  nisi  qnod  placuit  sibi  dncnnt 
— Many  deem  nothing  right  but  what  suits  their 
own  conceit.    Hor, 

Mnlti  te  oderint  si  teipsum  ame*— Many  will 
detest  you  if  you  spend  all  love  on  yourselU 

Multis  iUe  bonis  flebilia  occldit  /  Nolli  flebUIor 
quam  tibi — He  fell  lamented  by  many  good 
men,  by  none  more  lamented  than  by  thee 
(VirgU).    Har,^o/Quinciiliu*, 

Mnltia  minatnr,  qnl  iini  facit  faajnriam— Hewho 
wrongs  one  threatens  many.    Pub.  Syr, 

Multis  parasse  divitiaa  non  finis  n&iaeriarinm 
ftiit,  aed  mntatlo;  non  est  in  rebns  vltium 
aed  in  animo — The  acouisition^  of  riches  has 
been  to  many,  not  the  end  of  their  miseries,  but 
a  change  in  them ;  the  fault  is  not  in  the  riches, 
but  in  the  disposition.    Sen, 

15  Mnltia  terribiUs  caTeto  mnltof— If  you  are  a 
terror  to  many,  then  beware  of  many.     A  uson, 

Multitndinem  decern  Caciunt— Ten  constitute  a 
crowd.    Coke. 

Multo  plurea  satietaa  qnam^  famea  perdidlt 
viros — Many  more  die  of^surfeit  than  of  hunger. 

Multos  caatra  juvant,  et  lltuo  tubae  /  Pennis- 
tua  sonitua,  oellaque  matribus  /  Detestata 
—The  camp  and  the  clang  of  the  trumpet  mingled 
with  the  clarion,  and  wars  detested  by  mothers, 
have  delights  for  many.     Hor, 

Multoa  in  sununa  pericnla  ndait  /  Ventnri  timor 
ipse  mali — The  mere  apprehension  of  coming  evil 
has  driven  many  into  positions  of  great  periL  /V. 

tOMnltoa  ingratoa  Invenimna,  plurea  fadmns— 
We  find  many  men  ungrateful ;  we  make  more. 
Pr, 

Mnltot  qui  conflictari  adverala  Tldeantur,  bea- 
tos;  ac  pleroaque,  quanquam  magrnas  par 
opes,  miserrimos — We  may  see  many  strug- 
gjing  against  adversity  who  yet  are  happy ;  ami 
mora,  although  abounding  m  wealth,  who  are 
most  wretched.     Tac 


Multam  aUndit  imag'e — ^Tha  picture  is  outrage* 

ously  unlike.    Hor, 
Multnm  demiaena  honio->A  modest  reserved  man. 

Multam  in  parro— Mudi  fn  Uttle. 
Multum,  non  muita — Much,  not  many.    Pliny.    SS 
Multnm  sapit  qui  non  din  desipit— He  is  \xry 
wise  who  does  not  long  perust  in  folly.    Pr. 

Mnndaeqne  parro  sub  lare  paupemm  /  Couue, 
sine  anlaeis  et  ostro,  /  Soilicitam  ezplicnere 
frontem — A  neat,  simple  meal  under  the  humble 
roof  of  the  poor,  without  hangings  and  puiple, 
has  smoothed  the  vrrinkles  of  an  anaioiis  brow. 
Hor, 

MunditiaB,  et  omatus,  et  cnltns  liac  femin- 
amm  inaiffnia  sunt,  his  gaudent  et  irloriantnr 
— Neatness,  ornament,  and  dress,  are  peculiar 
badges  of  women;  in  these  they  delight  and 
glory.    Livy. 

Muttditiis  capimnr— We  are  captivated  by  neat* 
ness.    Ovid. 

Mundus  est  Dei  vira  statna  I— The  world  is  the  SO 
living  image  of  God.     T,  Cam^aM4lla, 

Mundns  uniTersua  exercet  histzioaen— All  men 
practise  the  actor's  art.    Petron, 

Mundua  Tult  dedpi;  cxgo  dedpiatnr— The 
worid  wishes  to  be  deceived ;  therefore  let  it  be 
deceived. 

Mnnera  acdpit  freqnena,  remittit  nnnqaam— 
He  often  receives  presents,  but  never  gives  any. 
Plant, 

Munera,  crede  mihl,  capinnt  homiaeeqne 
deosqoe:^  /  Placatur  donis  Jupiter  ipte 
datis  I — Gifts,  believe  me,  captivate  both  men 
and  gods;  Jupiter  himself  b  won  over  and 
appeased  by  gilts.    Ovid, 

Mcmificence    ia  not    quantity,   but   quality.  If 

Pascal, 
Munlt  haec,  et  altera  vindt— This  defends,  and 

the  other  conquers.    M. 

Munus  Apolline  dignnm — A  present  worthy*  of 
ApoUa    Hor, 

Mcmna  ornate  verbia — ^To  enhanoe  the  value  of 
a  present  by  words.     Ter. 

Murder,  though  it  have  no  tongue,  will  speak  / 
With  most  miraculous  organ,    nam.^  li.  s. 

Murder  will  oat.    Chaucer.  10 

Muras  mneus  conscientia  sana— A  sound  con- 
sdence  is  a  wall  of  bniss.     hf, 

Mtis  in  pice — A  moose  in  pitch ;  "  a  fly  wading 
through  tar." 

Mtts  non  nnl  fidit  antro— The  mouse  does  not 
trust  to  one  hole  only.    Plaut. 

Mudc  fills  up  the  present  moment  more  de- 
cisively  than  anything  else,  whether  it 
awakens  thought  or  summons  to  action. 
Gcetke. 

Music   hath  charms  to  soothe  the  savage  41 
breast.    Congrtvt, 

Music  in  the  best  sense  has  Bttle  need  of 
novelty  itSeukeit) ;  on  the  contrary,  the  older 
it  is,  the  more  one  is  accustomed  to  it,  the 
greater  is  the  effect  it  produces.    Goethe, 

Music,  in  the  works  of  Its  greatest  masters,  is 
more  marvellous,  more  mysterious,  than 
poetry.    H.  Giles. 

Muaic  is  a  kind  of  inarticulate  unfathomable 
speech,  which  leads  us  to  the  edge  of  the 
infinite,  and  lets  us  for  moments  gaae  into 
that.    Carlyle. 


MUSIC 
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Miuie  b  a  Ungnmgt  directed  to  tlie  passions ; 
bat  the  rudast  oassions  pat  on  a  now  nature 
and  becorae  pleasing  in  bannony.  James 
Udur. 

Mnsic  b  a  prophecy  of  what  life  b  to  be,  the 
rainbow  of  prombe  translated  out  of  seeing 
into  hearing.    Mrs,  Child. 

Music  b  an  infisible  dance,  as  dancing  b  a 
silent  niusic«    J  tan,  PauL 

Music  b  but  wild  sounds  civilised  into  time 

and  tune.    FnlUr, 
S  Moslc  b  our  fourth  great  material  want— first 

food,  then  raiment,  then  shelter,  then  music. 

Bcvetm 
Music  b  the  art  of  the  prophets,  the  only  art 

which  can  calm  the  agitations  of  the  soul. 

Lmtker. 

Mnsic  b  the  crystallisation  of  sotmd.     Tho- 

rtau, 
Mnsic  b  the  mediator  between  the  spiritual 

and  the  sensual  life.    Betthavetu 
Moslc  b  the  most  immediate  means  possessed 

by  the  will  for  tlie  manifestation  ot  its  inner 

impulses.    A.  R,  Parsons, 
10  Music  b  the  only  one  of  the  fine  arts  in  which 

not  only  man,  but  all  other  animab,  have  a 

common  property.    Jeati  PauL 
Music  b  the  onlv  sensual  gratification  which 

titawMnrf  inav  indulge  in  to  excess  without 

injury  to  their  moriu  and  reUgioos  feelings. 

Atldtstm, 
Music  b  the  poor  maif  s  Parnassus.     Emsr- 

S0M» 

Music  b  the  true  universal  speech  of  mankind. 

Music  makes  people  milder  and  gentler,  more 
moral  and  more  reasonable.    Luther. 

16  Music,  of  all  the  arts,  has  the  greatest  influence 
over  the  passions,  and  the  legblator  ought 
to  give   it    the    greatest   encouragement. 
NapcUotu 
Music  of  the  spheres.    Pericles^  v.  z. 

Music  oft  hath  such  a  charm  /  To  make  bad 
good,  and  good  provoke  to  harm.  Meas./or 
Meas.f  iv.  i. 

Music,  once  admitted  into  the  soul,  becomes 
a  sort  of  spirit,  and  never  dies.  Buiwer 
LytUn, 

Music  so  softens  and  disarms  the  mind,  / 
That  not  an  arrow  does  resistance  find. 
•     Waller. 

10  Mnsic  stands  in  a  much  closer  connection  with 
pure  sensation  than  any  of  the  other  arts. 
Helmkoliu 

Music  washes  awwr  from  the  soul  the  dust  of 
everyday  lifie.    Auerbach. 

Music,  when  healthy,  b  the  teacher  of  perfect 
order ;  and  also  when  depraved,  the  teacher 
of  perfect  disorder.    Ruskin. 

Music  will  not  cure  the  toothache.    Pr. 

Music  wruM  us  in  melancholy,  and  ebvates 
in  joy.    famu  Ushtr. 

iSMnsik  bt  der  Schliissel  vom  weibUchen  Her- 
sen— Music  is  the  key  to  the  female  heart. 

Mnsik  ist  db  wahre  allgemefaie  Mensehen- 
sprache — Music  is  the  true  universal  speech 
of  mankbd.    C.  /.  Weber. 

Moss  ist  eine  harta  Nuss^Must  is  a  hard  nut 
to  crack.    Ger,  Pr, 


Musset  im  Naturbetrachen  /  Immer  eins  wb 
alles  achten ;  /  Nichts  ist  orinnen,  nichts  ist 
dranssen.  /  Denn  was  innen,  das  ist  anssen.  / 
So  ei^euet  ohne  Siiumness  /  Heilig  5ffent« 
lich  Geheimniss^In  the  study  of  Nature  yoxL. 
must  ever  regard  one  as  all ;  nothing  b  inner, 
nothing  is  outer,  for  what  is  within  that  is  with- 
out. Without  hesitation,  therefore,  seize  ye  the 
holy  mystery  thus  lying  open  to  alL    Goethe. 

Miissiggang  ist  aller  Laster  Anfang— Idleness 
is  the  beginning  of  all  vices. 

Must  b  a  hard  nut  to  crack,  but  It  has  a  sweet  SO 
kernel    Sturgeon. 

"Must"  b  hard,  but  bv  "must"  alone  can 
man  show  what  his  inward  condition  is. 
Any  one  can  live  unrestrainedly.    Goethe. 

Mtist  not  a  great  history  be  always  an  epic? 
Dr.  Walter  Smith, 

Mutability  b  the  badge  of  infirmity.    Charron. 

Mutare  vel  timere  spemo— I  disdain  either  to 

change  or  to  fear.     J/. 
Mutatb  mutandb — After  making  the  necessary  16 

changes.    L, 

Mutato  nomine,  de  te  /  Pabula  narratur— 
Change  but  the  name*  the  story's  told  of  you. 
Hot, 

Mutum  est  pictura  poema— A  picture  is  a  poem 
without  w<uds. 

My  alms-people  are  to  be  the  ablest  bodied  I 
can  find,  the  abbst  minded  I  can  make,  and 
every  day  will  be  a  duty .  .  .  shall  stand 
with  tools  at  work,  mattock  or  flail,  aze  or 
hammer.    Ruikin, 

My  ancient  but  ignoble  blood  /  Has  crept 
through  scoundrels  ever  since  the  Flood.   (?) 

My  better  half.    Sir  PJuUp  Sidnsy.  40 

My  bountv  b  as  botmdless  as  the  sea,  /  My 
love  as  deep ;  the  more  I  give  to  thee,  /  The 
more  I  have,  for  both  are  Infinite.  Rom. 
and  Jul.,  iL  2. 

My  dame  fed  her  hens  on  thanks,  but  they 
laid  no  eggs.    Pr. 

My  days  are  in  the  yellow  leaf ;  /  The  flowers 
and  fruits  of  love  are  gone ;  /  The  worm,  Uie 
canker,  and  the  grief /Are  niine  alone.  Byron. 

"  My  family  begins  with  me,  yours  ends  with 
yotL"  ipkicrates,  when  u^ruided  by  ayounz 
aristocrat  for  his  tow  birth. 

My  fate  cries  out,  /  And  makes  each  petty  46 
artery  in  this  body  /  As  hardy  as  the  Ne- 
mean  lion's  nerve.    Ham.^  i.  4. 

My  first  and  last  secret  of  Art  b  to  get  a 
thorough  intelligence  of  the  fact  to  be 
paintea.  represented,  or,  b  whatever  way, 
set  forth— the  fact  deep  as  Hades,  high  as 
heaven,  and  written  so,  as  to  the  vbual  face 
of  it  on  this  poor  earth.    Carfyle. 

My  grief  lies  onward,  and  my  joy  behind. 
Lucrece, 

"ULy  hand,"  said  Napoleon,  "b  hnmedlately 
coimected  with  my  head, '  but  the  sacred 
courage  bcoimectea  with  tne  heart.  Rmenon. 

My  heart  leaps  up  when  I  behold  /  A  rainbow 
m  the  sky :  /  So  was  it  when  my  life  began,  / 
So  b  it  now  I  am  a  man ;  /  So  be  it  when  I 
shall  grow  old,  /  Or  let  me  die.    Wordsworth, 

Mj  heart  b  true  as  steel    Mid,  N.  Dream,  60 
iL  a. 

My  heart  resembles  the  ocean :  has  storm,  and 
ebb,  and  flow ;  /  And  many  a  oeautifiU  pearl  / 
Lies  hid  In  its  depths  below,    //sine. 
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My  heart's  in  the  Highlands,  my  heart  is  not 
here.    Bum*. 

My  hlgrhest  wish  is  to  find  within  the  God 
whom  I  find  everywhere  without.    Ke^Ur, 

My  house  is  my  castle.    Pr. 

My  house,  my  house,  though  thou  art  small,  / 
Thou  art  to  me  the  EscuriaL    Pr. 
5   "  My  ideal  of  a  society  is  one  in  wliich  I  would 
be  fruillotined  as  a  Conservative."  ProueUum^ 
to  Prince  NapcUon. 

My  inheritance  how  wide  and  fair  I  /  Time  is 
my  seed-field,  to  Time  I'm  heir.    Goetht. 

My  joy  in  friends,  those  sacred  people,  is  my 
consolation.    Emerson. 

My  Jot  is  death ;—  /  Death,  at  whose  name  I 
oft  nave  been  afeared,  /  Because  I  wish'd 
this  world's  eternity,    a  Hen.  VL,  iL  4. 

My  mind  can  take  no  hold  on  tiie  present 
world,  nor  rest  in  it  a  moment,  but  my  whole 
nature  rushes  onward  with  irresistible  force 
towards  a  future  and  better  state  of  being. 
Fichte. 

10  My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is,  /  Such  perfect  joy 
uerein  I  find.    Byrd. 

Mv  name  is  Nerval ;  on  the  Grampian  hills  my 
father  feeds  his  flock.    Home. 

My  notions  of  life  are  much  the  same  as  they 
are  about  travelling ;  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
amusement  on  the  road,  but,  after  all,  one 
wants  to  be  at  rest.    Southey. 

Mj  offence  is  rank ;  It  smells  to  heaven.  Ham. , 
ui.  3. 

Mv  only  books  /  Were  woman's  looks,— /And 
folly's  all  they've  taught  me.    Afoore. 
15  My  opinion,  my  conviction,  gains  infinitely  in 
strength  ana  sureness  the  moment  a  second 
mind  has  adopted  it.    Novalis. 

My  pen  was  never  dipped  in  galL    Crihillopt. 

My  perception  of  a  fact  is  as  much  a  fact  as 
the  sun.    Rmtrsou. 

My  pulse,  as  yours,  doth  temperately  keep 
time,  /  And  makes  as  healthful  music. 
Hant.f  iii.  4. 

My  purposes  lie  in  the  churchyard.  Philip 
Henry. 

90  My  rigour  relents :  I  pardon  something  to  the 
spirit  of  liberty.    Burke. 

Mv  son,  be  not  now  negligent,  for  the  Lord 
hath  chosen  thee  to  stand  oefore  Him.   Apoc. 

My  son  is  my  son  till  he  have  got  him  a  wife,  / 
But  my  daughter's  my  daughter  all  the  days 
of  her  life.    Pr.  • 

My  soul,  what's  lighter  than  a  feather?  Whid.  / 
Than  wind  ?  The  fire.  And  what  than  fire  ? 
The  mind.  /  What's  lighter  than  the  mmd? 
A  thought.  Than  thought  ?  /  This  bubble 
world.  What  than  this  bubble?  Nought 
Que^rles, 

My  strength  is  as  the  strength  of  ten,  because 
my  heart  is  pure.  Tennyson. 
S6  M  V  way  of  life  /  Is  fall'n  into  the  9tt^^  the  yel- 
low leaf ;  /  And  that  which  should  accompany 
old  age,  /  As  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops 
of  friends,  /  I  must  not  look  to  have ;  but  m 
their  stead,  /  Curses,  not  loud,  but  deep, 
mouth  -  honour,  breath  /  Whicn  tiie  poor 
heart  would  fain  deny,  but  dare  not.  Mach.^ 
V.  3. 

My  words  fly  up,  my  thoughts  remain  below ;  / 
Words,  without  uioughts,  never  to  heaven 
go.    Ham.t  iii.  3. 


My  yoke  is  easy  and  my  burden  light    Jtsus. 

Myn  leer«i  is  spelen,  myn  spelen  is  leeren — 
My  learning  is  play,  and  my  play  is  learning. 
Van  Alpktn, 

Mjrsteries  are  due  to  secrecy.    Bacon. 

Mysteries  which  must  explain  themselves  are  j 
not  worth  the  loss  of  time  which  a  conjecture 
about  them  takes  up.    Sitme. 

Mysterious  to  all  thought,  /  A  mother's  prime 
of  bliss,  /  When  to  her  eager  lips  is  brought/ 
Her  mfant's  thrilling  kiss.    Krlle. 

Mystery  magnifies  danger,  as  a  fog  the  snn ; 
uie  hand  that  warned  Belshaszar  derived  its 
horrifying  influence  from  the  want  of  a  body. 
Coitou. 

Mystic,  deep  as  the  world's  centre,  are  the 
roots  a  man  has  struck  into  his  native  soil ; 
no  tree  that  grows  is  rooted  so.    Cariyle, 

Mysticism  consists  in  the  mistake  of  an  acci- 
dental and  individual  symbol  for  a  universal 
one.    Emerson. 

Mythology  is  not  religion.  It  may  rather  be 
regarded  as  the  ancient  substitute,  the 
poetical  counterpart,  for  dogmatic  theology. 
Hart, 


hii 


N. 

N*aboyex  pas  JL  la  lune — Do  not  cry  out  to  no 
purpose  {tit.  don't  bark  at  the  moonX    Pr,  Pr. 

N'est  on  jamais  tyran  qu'avec  un  diad^me  ? — Is 
a  man  never  a  tyrant  except  he  wear  a  crown  i 
CkAu'er. 

N'importe — No  matter.    Fr. 

N'oublies— Do  not  forget.    Af. 

Naboth  was  right  to  hold  on  to  his  home.iS 
There  were  garnered  memories  that  all  the 
wealth  of  Ahab  could  not  buy.   II  'ordBeecher. 

Nace  en  la  huerta  lo  que  no  siembra  el  horte- 
lano— More  grows  in  the  garden  than  the  gar- 
dener ever  sowed  there.    J>/.  Pr, 

Nach  Canossa  gehen  wix  nicht — ^We  are  not 
;oing  to  Canossa  (where  Henry  IV.  humbled 
imself  before  the  PopeX    Bismarck. 

Nach  Ehre  geist  die  Jugend ;  /  Lass  dich  den 
Ehrgeix  nicht  verfuhren— Youth  is  covetous  of 
honour;  let  not  this  covetousness  seduce  thee. 
Schiller, 

Nach  Frdheit  strebt  der  Mann,  das  Welb 
nach  Sitte — The  man  strives  after  freedom,  the 
woman  after  good  manners.    Goethe. 

Nach  Golde  driingt,  /  Am  Golde  hiingt,  /  Doch  46 
alles.    Ach,  wir  Armen  1— Yet  after  gold  every 
one  presses,  on  gold  everything  hangs.     Alas  t 
we  poor  ones.     Goethe. 

Nach  Gottes  Wesenheit  Ist  gar  nicht  dein 
Beruf  m  forschen ;  forsche  dn  nach  Wesen» 
die  er  schuf— Thou  art  not  required  to  search 
into  the  nature  of  God,  but  into  the  nature  of  the 
beings  which  he  has  created.     RUchert, 

Nacheifem  ist  beneiden— To  emulate  b  to  envy. 
Lessing. 

Nachgeben  stillt  alien  Krieg — Yielding  stills 
all  war.    Ger.  Pr. 

Nacht  muss  es  sein,  wo  Friedlands  Sterne 
strahlen— It  must  be  night  where  Friedland's 
stars  shine.    Schiller. 
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Nse  amicnm  castigare  ob  meiitam  noxUm  / 
ImmniM*  est  fadaus— Verily,  it  is  a  thankless 
office  to  censure  a  friend  for  a  fault  when  he 
deserves  it.    PlauU 

Nae  butter  11  stick  to  my  bread,  /./.,  no  good 
fortune  ever  comes  my  way.    Sc,  Pr. 

Nae  freen'  like  the  penny.    Sc,  Pr. 

Nae  foles  like  anld  foles.    Sc,  Pr, 

6  Nae  man  can  be  happy  withont  a  friend,  nor 
be  sure  of  him  tiU  be  8  tmhappy.    Sc,  Pr. 

Nae  man  can  live  at  peace  nnless  his  neigh- 
boors  let  him.    Sc,  Pr. 

Nae  man  can  mak'  his  ain  hap  (destinyX  Sc, 
Pr, 

Nae  man  can  tether  time  or  tide.    Bums. 
Nae  man  can  thrire  nnless  his  wife  will  let 
hua.    Sc.  Pr. 

10  Nae  man  has  a  tack  O^ase)  o'  his  life.  Sc. 
Pr, 

Nae  man  b  wise  at  a'  times,  nor  wise  on  a' 
things.    Sc.  Pr. 

Nae  treasures  nor  pleasures  /  Could  mak'  us 
happy  lang,  /  The  heart  aye  s  the  part  aye  / 
That  maka  us  right  or  wrang.    Bums. 

Hae  wonder  ye're  auld  like ;  ilka  thing  fisshes 
(bothers)  ye    ^c  Pr. 

Naething  b  a  man's  truly  but  what  he  cometh 
by  duly.    Sc.  Pr. 

IS  Naething  is  got  without  pains  but  an  ill  name. 
Sc.  Pr. 

Naething  is  got  without  pains  except  dirt  and 
long  naUs.    Sc.  Pr. 

Naethmg  is  iU  said  if  it's  no  ill  U'en.    Sc.  Pr. 

Nager  entre  deux  eaux— To  waver  between  two 
parties    /r. 

Nalv  muss Jedes  wahre  Genie  sein,  oder  es  ist 
k^es — Every  true  genius  must  be  natural,  or 
it  is  none.    Schiller. 

SO  Naked  truth  is  out  of  place  before  the  eyes  of 
the  profane  Tulgar;  it  can  only  make  its 
appearance  thicicly  veiled.    SchopenMauer. 

Nakedaess  is  uncomely,  as  well  in  mind  as 
body ;  and  it  addeth  no  small  rererence  to 
men's  manners  and  actions  if  they  be  not 
ahogeliier  open.    Bacon. 

Nam  de  mille  fabae  modiis  dum  snrripis  nnnm,  / 
Damnum  est,  non  facinus  mihi  pacto  Icoiins 
isto— If  from  a  thousand  bushels  of  beans  you 
steal  one,  my  loss,  it  is  true,  b  in  this  case  less, 
but  not  yoor  villany.    Hor, 

Nam  dives  qui  fieri  Tult,/  Et  dto  Tult  fieri— He 
who  wishes  to  become  rich  wishes  to  become  so 
quickly  toa    Juv, 

Nam  ego  ilium  periisse  duco,  cui  quidem  perilt 
pudor — I  ruard  that  man  as  lost  who  has  lost 
nis  sense  of  uame.    Plant, 

ZS  Nam  et  majorum  Instituta  tuerl;  sacris  ceri- 
moniisque  retinendis,  sapientis  est— For  it  is 
the  part  of  a  w»e  man  to  protect  the  institutions 
c^  his  forefathers  by  retaining  the  sacred  rites 
and  ceremonies. 

Nam  neque  dhrltibus  conttngnnt  gaudla  soils,  / 
Nee  vixit  male  qui  natus  moriensque  fefelnt 
-^Joys  do  not  fall  to  the  rich  alone ;  nor  has  he 
}vnd  ill  of  whose  birth  and  death  no  one  took 
note.    Hor, 

Nam  nunc  mores  nihQ  fadtmt  ouod  licet,  nisi 
quod  Inbet — Nowadays  it  is  the  fashion  to  make 
oothing  of  what  is  proper,  but  only  what  is  plea* 
sanu    PlauU 


Nam  pro  jucondis  aptissima  quseqne  dabnnt 
Di .  /  Carior  est  illis  homo  quam  sibi— The 
gods  will  give  what  is  most  suitable  rather  than 
what  is  most  pleasing  ;  man  is  dearer  to  them 
than  he  is  to  himself.    Juo. 

Nam  quse  insritia  est  adversum  stimulum 
calces — It  is  the  height  of  folly  to  kick  against 
the  pricks  {Jtit  the  goadX     Tcr. 

Nam  quum  maena   malse   snperest  audaciaSO 
causae,  /  Creditur  a  multis  fiduda — When 
great  impudence  comes  to  the  help  of  a  bad 
cause,  it  is  taken  by  many  for  honest  confidence. 
Juv, 

Nam  tcelus  intra  se  tadhim  qui  cogitat  ullum  / 
Fact!  crimen  habet— He  who  secretly  meditates 
a  crime  has  all  the  guilt  of  the  deed.    Juo. 

Nam  tua  res  agitur,  paries  cum  proximus 
ardet ! — Your  property  is  in  peril  surely  if  your 
neighbour's  house  is  on  fire !    Hor, 

Nam  vltiis  nemo  sine  nasdtur ;  optlmtis  ille  est,  / 
Qui  minimis  urgettir— No  man  is  bom  without 
faults;  he  is  the  best  who  is  influenced  by  the 
fewest    Hor. 

Namen  nennen  dich  nlcht  1  Dich  bilden  Griffel 
und  Pinsel  sterblicher  Ktinstler  nlcht  nach  I 
— Names  do  not  name  thee  I  Graver  and  pencil 
of  mortal  artist  can  give  no  idea  of  thee !   Ueltzen. 

Names  alter,  things  never  alter.    Wm.  Blake.  86 

Nane  are  so  weel  but  they  hope  to  be  better. 
Sc.  Pr. 

Napoleon  affords  us  an  example  of  the  danger 
ot  elevating  one  s  self  to  the  Absolute,  and 
sacrificing  everything  to  the  carrying  out 
of  an  idea.    Goethe. 

Napoleon,  for  the  sake  of  a  great  name,  broke 
in  pieces  almost  half  a  world.    Goethe. 

Narrative  is  linear,  but  Action,  having  breadth 
and  depth  as  well  as  length,  is  solid.   Carlyle, 

Narratnr  et  prisd  Catonis  /  Saepe  mero  raluisse  40 
virtus— It  is  said  that  the  virtue  even  of  the  elder 
Cato  was  often  warmed  by  wine.    Hor. 

Nascentes  morimur,  finisque  ab  origine  pendet 
— We  are  bom  but  to  die  {lit.  die  in  Joeing  bomX 
and  our  end  hangs  on  to  our  bq;inning.  Mani' 
litu. 

Nasdmnr  poetae,  fimus  oratores— We  are  bora 
poets,  we  oecome  orators.    Cie, 

Natales  grate  numeras?  ignosds  amicb?  / 
Lenior  et  melior  fis  accedente  senecta  ? — Do 
you  count  your  birthdajrs  thankfully?  forgive 
your  friends  7  gpnow  gentler  and  better  with  ad- 
vancingage?    Hor. 

Natio  comoeda  est — The  nation  is  composed  of 
actors.    Juu. 

National  character  varies  as  it  fades  tmder  in*  ii 
vasion  or  corruption ;  but  if  ever  it  glows 
again  into  a  new  life,  that  life  must  be  tem- 

{>ered  by  the  earth  and  sky  of  the  coimtry 
tseli:    Ruskin.(^ 

National  enthusiasm  is  the  great  nursery  of 
genius.     I  uckermann. 

National  suffering  is,  if  thou  wilt  understand 

the  wordSi  verily  a  judgment  of  God  ;  it  has 

ever  been  preceded  by  national  crime.    Car» 

lyle. 
Nations  and  empires  flotirish  and  decay,  /  By 

turns  command,  and  in  their  turn  obey. 

Dryden^  after  C^vitl 
Nations  and  men  are  only  the  best  when  they 

are  the  gladdest,  and  deserve  heaven  when 

they  ei^oy  it.   Jean  PauL 
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Nationt  are  only  transitionalfonns  of  humanity ; 
they  must  uodergo  obllteratton,  as  do  the 
transitional  forms  offered  by  the  animal 
series.  There  is  no  more  an  iqunortality  for 
them  than  there  is  an  immobility  for  an  em- 
bryo or  any  one  of  the  maAifold  lorms  passed 
throu^^h  in  its  progress  of  development. 
£>ra/er. 

Nations,  like  individuals,  are  bom,  proceed 
tlirougli  a  predestined  growtli,  and  die.  One 
comes  to  its  end  at  an  early  period  and  in  an 
ontimely  way;  another,  not  until  it  has 
gained  maturi^.  One  Is  cut  off  by  feeble- 
ness in  its  infancT,  another  is  destroyed  bv 
civil  disease,  another  commits  politlosl  sui* 
dde,  another  lingers  in  old  age.  But  for 
every  one  there  is  an  orderly  way  of  pro- 
gress to  its  final  term*  wliatever  that  term 
may  be.    Dru/tr, 

Natur  und  Kunst,  sie  scheinen  sich  an  fliehen, ' 
Und  haben  sidi,  eh'  man  es  denkt,  gefonden 
— Nature  and  art  seem  to  shun  each  other,  and 
iiave  met  (AY.  found  each  other)  ere  one  is  aware. 
GoeiJkt. 

Natnra  beatla  /  Omnibus  esse  dedit,  si  quis 
cognoverit  nti — Nature  Iws  granted  to  all  to 
be  happy,  if  we  but  knew  how  to  um  her  gifts. 

i  Natura  11  fece,  e  pol  roppe  la  stampa— Nature 
fashiwied    him,   and    then    broke   tiie   mould. 

Natnra  Ipsa  valere,  et  mentis  viribus  excitari, 
et  quasi  quodam  divino  spirltu  afflari— To  be 
strong  by  nature,  to  be  urged  on  by  the  native 
powers  of  the  mind,  and  to  be  inspirsd  by  a 
divine  spirit,  as  it  were.    Crc. 

Natura  naturans — Nature  formative. 

Natura  natnrata—Nature  passive;  natursiormed. 

Natura  nihil  agit  frustra— Nature  does  nothmg 
in  vain. 
lONatiura  non  fadt  saltus  •— Nature  makes  no 
leaps. 

Nature,  onam  te  coUmus  inviti  qno^ue— O 
Nature,  now  we  bow  to  thee  even  agamst  our 
wiU.    Stm. 

Natural  abilities  are  like  natural  plants,  that 
need  pruning  by  studv ;  and  studies  them- 
selves do  give  icurth  directions  too  much  at 
large,  except  they  be  boimded  in  by  expe- 
rience.   Bacotu 

Natural  abilities  can  almost  make  up  for  the 
want  of  every  kind  of  cultivation^  but  no  cul- 
tivation for  want  of  natural  abihtiea.  Scho- 
penKaiur, 

Natiural  knowledge  is  come  at  by  the  continu- 
ance and  progress  of  learning  and  of  liberty, 
and  by  particular  persons  attending  to,  com- 
paring, and  pursuing  intimations  scattered 
up  and  down  It,  which  are  overlooked  and 
disregarded  by  the  generality  of  the  world. 
Bishop  Butler, 

U  Natural  objects  always  did  and  do  weaken, 
deaden,  and  obliterate  Imagination  In  me. 
Wm.Blak$. 

Natcural  selection  is  the  principle  by  which  each 
slight  variation,  if  useful,  is  preserved.  Dar- 
win, 

Natoralia  non  tunt  turpia^NatursI  things  are 
witliout  shame. 

NataramexpelUf  ftirca^  tamen  usque  recurret 
— Dnve  Nature  out  with  a  pitchfork,  khe  will 
every  time  come  rushing  back.    //tw. 


Nature  abhors  a  vacuum.    ^. 

Nature  admits  no  lie.    Cariyh,  \ 

Nature  acts  towards  us  like  an  Oriental  poteo- 
tate  with  Mamelukes  under  him,  wliom  he 
employs  for  some  mysterious  purpose,  but 
to  whom  tie  never  shows  himself  in  person. 

Renoii, 

Nature  alone  is  antiotie,  and  the  oldest  art 
a  mushroom.    Carlyie, 

Nature  alone  is  permanent.    Lmii/kiiow. 
Nature  alone  knows  what  she  means,    Goeikd. 
Nature  always  leaps  to  the  surface,  and  man- 1 
ages  to  show  what  she  is.    BoileoM. 

Nature  always  speaks  of  spirit.    EtwrtaH, 
Nature  alwajrs  wears  the  colours  of  the  spirit. 
I'o  a  man  labouring  under  calamity  the 
heat  of  his  own  fire  hath  sadness  In  it. 
SmertOM, 

Nature  and  art  are  too  grand  to  go  forth  in 
pursuit  of  aims ;  nor  is  it  necessary  that  they 
should,  for  there  are  relations  everywhere, 
and  relations  constitute  life.    G«rMa. 

Nature  and  books  belong  to  the  eyes  that  see 
them.  It  deoends  on  the  mood  of  the  man 
whettwr  he  snail  see  the  sunset  or  the  fine 
poem.    Emrrsotu 

Nature  and  Heaven  command  jpou,  at  vonrj 
peril,  to  discern  worth  Irom  nnwoffth  hs 
everything,  and  most  of  all  in  man.    Ru$kin^ 

Nature  and  love  cannot  be  concealed.  G*r, 
Pr. 

Nature  and  Nature's  laws  lay  hid  in  niriit ;  / 
God  said,  "Let  Newton  bel"  and  aUwaa 
light.    Po^ 

Nature  and  truth,  though  never  so  low  or 
vulgar,  are  yet  pleasing  when  openly  and 
artlesflly  represented.    Po^, 

Nature  builds  upon  a  false  bottom,  seeks  her« 
self  what  she  values  in  others,  and  is  often- 
times deceived  and  disappointed.  Grace  re* 
ries  her  whole  hope  and  love  in  God,  and 
never  mistaken,  never  deluded  by  iabe 
expectations.    Tk0mtu  A  Kew^is, 

Nature  cannot  be  surprised  in  undress.  Beauty; 
breaks  in  everywhere.    Ettunon, 

Nature  cannot  but  always  act  rightly,  quite 
unconcerned  as  to  what  may  be  the  conse- 
quences.   OaetJU. 

Nature  counts  nothing  that  she  meets  with 
base,  /  Bot  lives  and  loves  in  every  place. 
TtMHystm, 

Nature,  crescent,  does  not  grow  alone  /  In  tiiewe 
and  bulk ;  but,  as  tliis  templo  waxes,  /  The 
inward  service  of  the  mind  and  soul  /  Grows 
wide  withaL    Ham.f  L  3. 

Nature  does  more  than  supply  materials ;  the 
also  supplies  powers.   /.  .v.  Miil, 

Nature  does  not  cocker  us ;  we  are  children,  < 
not  pets ;   she  is  not  fond ;   everything  is 
dealt  to  us  without  fear  or  favour,  after 
severe,  universal  laws.    Erne*  sort. 

Nature  does  not  like  to  be  observed,  and  likes 
that  we  should  be  her  fools  and  playoaates. 
EttursoM, 

Nature  does  not  make  all  great  men,  more 
than  all  other  men,  in  the  self-same  mould. 

Carlyie. 

Nature  draws  with  greater  force  than  seven 
oxen.    <j^,  Pr, 

Nature  ever  provides  for  her  own  evigtwclftt. 
Sen, 
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Nature  CuUom  do  creature  without  impUut- 
iair  in  it  the  etreaartli  needful  for  ite  action 
ana  doration.    Carlyl4> 

Nature  forces  on  our  heart  a  Creator ;  history, 
a  Providence.    Jetm  Paul, 

Nature  gives  healthy  clilldren  much;  how 
much  1  Wise  education  is  a  wise  unfolding: 
of  this ;  often  it  unfolds  itself  better  of  its 
own  accord.    GotUu. 

Nature  gives  you  the  impression  as  if  there 
were  nothing  contradictory  in  the  world; 
and  yet,  when  you  return  back  to  the  dwell- 
ing<iilace  of  man,  be  it  lofty  or  low,  wide  or 
naiTOw,  there  is  ever  somewhat  to  contend 
with,  to  battle  with,  to  smooth  and  put  to 
fights.    Gottkt. 

S  Nature  glories  in  death  more  than  in  life.  The 
month  of  departure  is  more  beantitul  than  tlie 
month  of  coming.  .  .  .  Every  green  thing 
loves  to  die  in  bright  colours.    Ward  Bttchet\ 

Nature  goes  her  own  way ;  and  aU  that  to  us 
seems  an  exception,  is  really  according  to 
order.    CotUu. 

Natore  had  made  occupation  a  necessity; 
society  makes  it  a  duty ;  habit  may  make  it 
a  pleasure.    Ca^lU. 

Nature  has  directly  formed  woman  to  be  a 
motlier,  only  indirectly  to  be  a  wife ;  man, 
on  the  contrary,  is  rather  made  to  be  a  hus- 
band than  a  father.    Jean  Paul, 

Nature  has  given  to  each  one  all  that  as  a 
man  he  needs,  which  it  is  the  business  of 
education  to  develop,  if,  as  most  frequently 
happens,  it  does  not  develop  better  ox  Itself. 

GO€tk€. 

10  Nature  has  lent  us  tears— the  cry  of  suffering 
when  the  man  at  last  can  bear  it  no  longer. 
G^etke, 

Nature  has  made  man's  breast  no  windows  / 
To  publish  what  he  does  within  doors,  /  Nor 
what  dark  secrets  there  inhabit,  /  Unless  his 
own  rash  folly  blab  it.    Butler, 

Nature*  has  made  provision  for  all  her  children ; 
the  meanest  is  not  hindered  in  its  existence 
even  by  that  of  the  most  excellent    Gotthe. 

Nature  has  no  feeling :  the  sun  gives  his  light 
to  good  and  bad  anke,  and  moon  and  stars 
shine  out  for  the  worst  of  men  as  for  the 
best    G0itk€. 

Nature  has  no  moods;  they  belong  to  man 
alone.    Auerback, 

IS  Nature  has  planted  passions  in  the  heart  of 
man  for  the  wisest  purposes  both  of  religion 
and  life.  Fojc, 
Nature  has  sometimes  made  a  fool,  but  a 
coxcomb  is  always  of  man's  own  making. 
Addisotu 

Nature  hath  framed  strange  fellows  in  her 
time.  /  Some  that  will  evermore  peep  through 
their  eyes  /  And  laugh  like  parrots  at  a  bag- 
l^per :  /  And  other  of  such  vinegar  aspect  ' 
That  thev^ll  not  show  their  teeth  in  way  of 
smile,  /  Though  Nestor  swear  the  Jest  be 
laughable.    Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  i. 

Nature  hath  made  nothing  so  base  but  can  / 
Read  some  instruction  to  the  wisest  man. 
Al^m, 

Nature  here  shows  art,  /  That  through  thy 
bosom  makea  me  «ee  thy  heart.    ^i/zVA  *y. 

Dremn^  iL  8» 
M  Nature  holds  an  immense  uncollected  debt 
over  every  man's  head.    Ward  BftcAgn 


Nature  in  women  is  so  nearly  allied  tQ  art. 

Nature  in  you  stands  on  the  very  .verge  /  Of 
her  confine,    /^ing"  Lear^  ii.  4. 

Nature  is  a  friend  to  truth.    Young, 

Nature  is  a  frugal  mother,  and  never  gives 
without  measure.    Emerson. 

Nature  is  a  mutable  cloud,  which  is  always  S5 
and  never  the  same.    Stmnou, 

Nature  is  a  Sibyl,  who  testifies  beforehand  to 
what  has  been  determined  from  all  eternity, 
and  was  not  to  be  realised  till  late  in  time. 

Go€th€, 

Nature  is  a  vast  trope,  and  all  particular 
natures  are  tropes.    Eutrru  u. 

Nature  is  always  kind  enough  to  give  tvf  n  her 
clouds  a  humorous  lining.    Lowell, 

Nature  is  always  lavish,  even  prodigal.  G^ttMt. 

Nature  is  always  like  herself.    Liunam,  80 

Nature  is  always  mysterious.     Ward, 

Nature  is  always  right,  and  most  profoundly 

so  {am  grUnalicltsieH)  just  there  where  we 

least  comprehend  her.    Goethe, 
Nature  is  an  Aolian  harp,  a  musical  Instru* 

ment  whose  tones  are  the  re-echo  of  higher 

strings  within  us.    Nooalis, 

Nature  is  avariciously  frugal;  in  matter  it 
allows  no  atom  to  elude  her  grasp ;  in  mind 
no  thought  or  feeling  to  perish.  It  gathers 
up  the  fragments  Uiat  nothing  be  lost  Dr, 
Ihamau 

Nature  is  beyond  all  teaching.    Pr,  85 

Nature  is  but  a  name  for  an  effect  whose  cauit 
is  God.    Cowper, 

Nature  is  commanded  by  obeying  her.    Bacom 
Nature  is  content  with  little,  grace  with  less, 
but  lust  with  nothing.    Matthew  Henry, 

Nature  Is  despotic,  and  will  not  be  fooled  or 
abated  of  any  jot  of  her  authority  by  the 
pertest  of  her  sons.    Emerson, 

Nature  is  full  of  freaks,  and  now  puts  an  old  40 
head  on  young  shoulders,  and  then  a  young 
heart    beating    under    fourscore    winters, 
Bmenon, 

Nature  Is  good,  but  intellect  is  better,  as  the 
lawgiver  is  before  the  law-receiver.  Emerson, 

Nature  is  good,  but  she  is  not  the  best  Cay- 
lyle. 

Nature  is  indeed  adequate  to  Fear,  but  to  Re- 
verence not  adequate.    Goethe, 

Natiure  is  just  towards  men.  It  recompenses 
them  for  their  sufferings ;  it  renders  them 
laborious,  because  to  the  greatest  toils  it  at* 
taches  the  greatest  rewards.    Montesquieu. 

Nature  is  no  spendthrift,  but  takes  the  shortest  tf 
way  to  her  ends.    Emerst^, 

Nature  is  not  an  Aggregate  but  a  Whole. 
Carlyle. 

Nature  Is  not  fixed,  but  fluid ;  spirit  alters, 
moulds,  makes  it    Emerson. 

Nature  is  rich;  those  two  eggs  you  ate  to 
breakfast  this  morning  might,  if  hatched* 
have  peopled  the  world  with  poultry.  Carlyle^ 

Nature  is  sometimes  subdued,  but  seldom  ex- 
tinguished.   Bacon, 

Nature  is  still  the  grand  agent  in  making  53 
poets.    Cariyle, 

Nature  is  the  art  of  God.    Sir  TJhnuu  Brvwnt* 

Nature  is  the  best  pesture-anastes*    Etmrum 
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Nature  b  the  Immenae  shadow  of  man.    Emer' 


Natnre  b  the  living:,  visible  garment  of  God. ' 

Nature  is  the  only  book  that  teems  with  mean- 
ing on  every  page.    G^the. 

Natnre  knows  how  to  convert  evil  to  good.  / 
Nature  utilises  misers,  fanatics,  showmen, 
egotists  to  accomplish  her  ends;  but  we 
must  not  think  better  of  the  foible  for  that. 
Enursotu 
S  Nature  knows  no  eqnalitr;  her  sovereign 
law  is  subordination  and  aependence.  Vaw 
venargu€s. 

Nature  knows  no  pause  in  progress  and  de- 
velopment, and  attaches  ner  curse  on  all 
inaction.    Goeiht. 

Nature  listening  stood  whilst  Shakespeare 
plav'd,  /  And  wonder'd  at  the  work  herself 
had  made.    Churchill, 

Natnre  made  every  fop  to  plague  his  brother,  / 
Just  as  one  beauty  mortifies  another.    Po^. 

Nature  makes  us  vagabonds,  the  world  makes 
us  respectable.    Auxattder  Smith, 
10  Nature  meant  to  make  woman  her  master- 
piece, but  committed  a  mistake  in  the  choice 
of  the  clay ;  she  took  it  too  fine.    Lessing, 

Nature  must  obey  necessity.    Jul,  C««.,  iv.  3. 

Nature,  mysterious  even  tmder  the  Ught  of 
day,  is  not  to  be  robbed  of  her  veil;  and 
what  she  does  not  choose  to  reveal  yon  will 
not  extort  firom  her  with  levers  and  screws. 
Goeiht. 

Nature  needs  little,  fancy  (^'oAi*)  much.  Gr. 
Pr. 

Nature  never  did  betray  /  The  heart  that  loved 
her.     Wortls7vorth. 

15  Nature  never  hurries ;  atom  by  atom,  little 
by  little,  she  achieves  her  work.  Enter- 
son. 

Nature  never  made  an  unkind  creature;  ill- 
usage  and  bad  habits  have  deformed  a  fair 
and  lovely  creation.    Sterne. 

Nature  never  sends  a  great  man  into  the 
planet  without  confiding  the  secret  to 
another  souL    Emerwn, 

Nature  owns  no  man  who  is  not  a  martyr 
withaL    Carlyle. 

Nature  passes  nurture.    Pr. 
SO  Nature  respects  race  and  not  hybrids.    Knox. 

Natnre  sent  women  into  the  world  that  they 
might  be  mothers  and  love  children,  to  whom 
sacrifices  must  ever  be  offered,  and  from 
whom  none  can  be  obtained.    Jean  PauL 

Nature  smiles  as  sweet,  I  ween^  /  To  shepherds 
as  to  kings.    Bums, 

Nature  stretches  out  her  arms  to  embrace 
man;  only  let  his  thoughts  be  of  equal 
greatness.    Emersotu 

Nature,  studv,  and  practice  must  combine  to 
ensure  proficiency  in  any  art.    Arist. 
M  Nature  suffsrs  nothhig  to  remain  \n.  her  king- 
dom which  cannot  help  itself.    Emerson. 

Nature  takes  as  much  pains  in  the  forming  of 
a  beggar  as  an  emperor.    Pr. 

Nature  teaches  beasts  to  know  their  friends. 
Cor. 

Nature  transcends  all  our  moods  of  thought, 
and  its  secret  we  do  not  yet  find.    Emerson. 
Natnre  tripe  us  up  when  we  strut    Etmrwtu 


Nature  understands  no  jesting ;  she  is  always  tO 
true,  always  serious,  alwajrs  severe ;  she  is 
always  right,  and  the  errors  and  faults  are 
always  those  of  man.  Him  who  is  incapable 
of  appreciating  her  she  despises,  ana  only 
to  the  apt,  the  pure,  and  the  true,  does  she 
resign  henelf  and  reveal  her  secrets.  Gcethe. 

*'  Nature  veils  God,"  but  what  I  see  of  Hun  m 
nature  is  not  veiled.    Goethe. 

Nature,  which  is  the  Time-vesture  of  God,  and 
reveals  Him  to  the  wise,  hides  Him  from  the 
foolish.    Carlyle, 

Nature  will  not  be  Buddhist;  she  resents 
generalising,  and  insults  the  philosopher  in 
every  moment  with  a  million  of  &«sh  par- 
ticulars.   Emerson. 

Nature  without  discipline  is  of  small  force,  and 
discipline  without  nature  more  feeble.  John 
Lily. 

Nature  without  learning  Is  like  a  blind  man ;  S5 
learning  without  Nature,  like  a  maimed  one ; 
practice  without  both,  incomplete.  Plutarch. 

Natnre  works  after  such  eternal,  necessary, 
divine  laws,  that  the  Deity  himself  could 
alter  nothing  in  them.    Goethe,  etfter  Spimoga, 

Nature  works  on  the  method  of  all  fioir  each 
and  each  for  all.    Emerson. 

Nature  works  very  hard,  and  only  hits  the 
white  once  in  a  nullion  throws.  In  mankind, 
she  is  contented  if  she  yields  one  master  in  a 
century.    Emerson, 

Nature's  above  art    Lear,  iv.  6. 

Nature's  chief  masterpiece  is  writing  welLIO 
Duhe  0/  Buckingham. 

Nature's  shadows  are  ever  varying.  Wm, 
Blake. 

Nature's  tears  are  Reason's  merriment  Romu 
and  Jul.,  tv.  5. 

Natures  that  have  much  heat,  and  great 
and  violent  desires  and  perturbations,  are 
not  ripe  for  action  till  they  have  passed  the 
meridian  of  their  years.    Bacon. 

Natiirlicher  Verstand  kann  fast  jeden  Grad 
von  Bildun^  ersetsen,  aber  ketiie  Bildung 
den  naturhchen  Verstand  —  Natural  intelli- 
gence may  make  up  almost  every  step  in  cuU 
ture,  but  no  culture  make  up  for  natural  intel- 
ligence.    Schopenhauer. 

Natus  nemo— Not  a  bom  soul.    PlauL  tf 

Natus  sum ;  esuriebam,  quserebam ;  nunc  re- 
pletus  requiesco — I  was  bom ;  I  felt  hungry, 
and  sought  for  food ;  now  that  I  am  satiated, 
I  lay  me  down  to  rest. 

Naufra^um  in  portu  facere — To  make  ship- 
wreck m  porL    Qninct, 

Nay!  evermore,  /  All  things  and  thonghts, 
both  new  and  old,  are  writ  /  Upon  the  un- 
changing human  heart  and  souL  Lewis 
Morris. 

Nay,  let  us  seek  at  home  to  find  /  Fit  harvest 
for  the  brooding  mind,  /  And  find,  since  thus 
the  world  grows  fair,  /  Duty  and  pleasure 
everywhere.     Lewis  Morris. 

Nay,  that's  past  praying  for.    x  Henry  IP\  M 
ii.  4. 

Nay,  then,  farewell  I  /  I  have  touch'd  the 
highest  point  of  all  my  greatness,  /  And, 
froon  that  full  meridian  of  my  glory,  /  I  haste 
now  to  my  setting:  I  shall  faU  /  Like  a 
bright  exhalation  m  the  evening,  /  And  no 
man  see  me  more.  fVolsey,  in  Hen,  VIl/,, 
iiL  a. 
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Ne  iBsopnm  qnldem  tririt— He  is  a  backward 
pupil  (///.  be  nas  not  yet  thumbed  JEsap). 

Ne  cede  oudis,  sed  contra  aadentior  Ito— Yield 
not  to  misfortunes,  but  rather  go  more  boldly  to 
meet  them.     K/'^. 

Ne  depngnes  in  alieno  ne^rotio— ^Do  not  take  np 
the  cudgels  in  another  man's  affiurs.    Pr, 

Ne  exeat  regno— Let  him  not  go  out  of  the  king- 
d<ni.  (A  writ  to  prevent  a  person  leaving  the 
country).    L. 

S  Ne  faut-il  que  d^lib^r?  /  La  cour  en  con- 
seiUers  foisonne :  /  Est-il  besoin  d'ex^cuter  ?  / 
L'on  ne  rencontre  per8<Muie— Is  a  matter  to 
be  discussed  ?  the  council  chamber  u  full  of  ad> 
visen^  Is  there  something  to  be  done  ?  the  cham* 
ber  is  empty.    La  F<mt. 

Ne  for9ons  point  notre  talent ;  /  Nooa  ne  ferione 
rien  avec  grice— Let  us  not  force  our  faculty ; 
we  shall  in  that  case  do  nothing  to  good  effect. 
La  Font, 

Ne  fronti  crede— Trust  not  to  appearances. 

Ne  Hercnles  qnidem  contra  dnos— Not  even 
Hercules  could  contend  against  two  at  once. 

Ne  Jupiter  qnidem  omnibus  placed—Not  even 
Jujuter  can  please  everybody.    Pr, 
10  Ne  nimfam — Not  too  much.    AT. 

Ne  obUviscaris — Do  not  forget.    M» 

Ne  pins  nltra— What  cannot  be  surpassed ;  per- 
fection {Jit,  no  more  beyond). 

N<  pour  la  digestion— Bom  merely  to  consume 
good  things.    La  Bntyire, 

Ne  qold  detrimentl  renrablica  capiat— See  that 
the  commonwealth  suffer  no  detriment 
ISNe  quid  falsi  dicere  audeat,  ne  quid  veri  non 
aiideat-~Let  him  not  dare  to  say  anything  that  is 
fidse,  nor  let  him  dare  to  say  what  is  not  true. 
Cic 

Ne  quid  nfanis — Let  there  be  no  excess.    M, 

Ne  sntor  supra  crepidam — Let  the  cobbler  stick 
to  his  last.    Pliny, 

Ne  te  lonsds  ambagibns  ultra  /  Quam  satis  est 
merer— ^o  make  a  long  story  short  (///.  not  to 
detain  you  by  long  digressions  more  than  enough^ 
Her. 

Ne  te  quaeahreris  extra— Seek  not  thyself  out- 
side of  thyself. 
M  Ne  tempera  perde  precando— Lose  not  the  time 
that  offers  itself  by  praying.     Ovid, 

Ne  tentes,  aut  perfice— Either  attempt  not,  or  go 
through  with  it.    M, 

Ne  tUa  fiuio— Bring  nothing  base  to  the  temple. 

M, 
Ne  Tile  Tells— Incline  to  nothing  vile.    M, 
Near  and  Car  do  not  belong  to  the  eternal  worldi 

which  is  not  of  space  and  time.    CarlyU. 
SSNear  is  my  shirt,  but  nearer  is  my  skin 

Pr, 
Nearer  the  kirk  the  farther  frae  grace.    Se. 

Pr. 

Nearly  all  our  powerful  men  In  this  age  of  the 
world  are  unDelieTers ;  the  best  of  them  in 
doubt  and  misery ;  the  plurality  in  plodding 
hesitation,  doing,  as  well  as  they  can,  what 
mactlcal  work  lies  ready  to  tneir  hands. 
Kutkin. 

Neat,  not  gaudy.    Charlts  Lamh, 
Nee  aspera  torrent- Not  even  hardships  deter 
us.    M, 
SO  Nee  caput  nee  podes — In  confusion;  neither 
head  nor  taiL    Pr, 


Nee  cui  do  te  plusqnam  tibi  eredas— Do  not  be« 
lieve  any  man  more  than  yourself  about  yourselC 
Pr, 

Nee  cupias,  nee  mettias— Neither  desire  nor  fear. 
M. 

Nee  dens  Intersit,  nisi  dignus  vincUce  nodus— 

Never  let  a  god  interfere  unless  a  difficulty  arise 
worthy  of  a  god's  interposition.    Hor, 

Nee  domo  dominns,  sod  domino  domus  honee- 
tanda  est— The  master  should  not  be  graced 
b^  the  mansion,  but  the  mansion  by  the  master. 
Cic 

Nee  est  ad  astra  molUs  e  terris  via- Thetf 
way  from  the  earth  to  the  stars  is  no  sofl  one. 
Sen, 

Nee  habeo,  nee  eareo,  nee  euro— I  neither  have, 
nor  want,  nor  care.    M. 

Nee  lusisse  pudet,  sed  non  ineidere  ludum— 
There  is  no  shame  in  having  led  a  wild  life,  but 
in  not  breaking  it  off.    Hor, 

Nee  male  notus  eques— A  knight  of  good  re- 
pute.   M, 

Nee  mens  audet  /  Rem  tentare  pudor,  quam 
vires^  ferre  recusent— My  modesty  does  not 
permit  me  to  essay  a  thing  which  my  powers 
are  not  equal  to  accomplish.     Virg, 

Nee  minor  est  virtus,  quam  quaerere.  parta40 
tueri :  /  Casus  inest  Hue ;  hie  erit  artis  opus 
— It  is  no  less  merit  to  keep  what  you  have  got 
than  to  gain  it.    In  the  one  there  is  chance  ;  the 
other  will  be  a  work  of  art.    Ovid, 

Nee  mora,  nee  reqtiies— Neither  delay  nor  cessa- 
tion.     Virg. 

Nee  morti  esse  locum- There  is  no  room  for 
death.    Ovid, 

Nee  obolnm  habet  undo  restim  emat  — He 
hasn't  a  penny  left  to  buy  a  halier.    Pr. 

Nee  omnia,  nee  semper,  nee  ab  (minibus— > 

Neither  all,  nor  alwayjt,  nor  by  all. 
Nee  placida  contc^tns  quiete  est— Nor  is  he  4ft 

contented  with  quiet  repose.    M, 
Nee  pluribus  impar— Not  an  unequal  match  for 

numbers.    M. 
Nee  preee  nee  pretio— Neither  by  entreaty  nor  by 

a  bribe,     M. 
Nee,  quae  praeteriit,  iterum  revoeabitur  unda ;  / 

Nee,  quae  praeteriit,  hora  redire   potest— 

Neither  can  the  wave  which  has  passed  by  be 

again  recalled,  nor   can   the  hour    which  has 

passed  ever  return.    Ovid. 

Nee  quaerere  nee  spemere  honorem — Neither 

to  seek  nor  to  despise  honours.     J/. 
Nee  regl  nee  populo,  sed  utrique — Neither  for  80 

king  nor  for  people,  but  for  both.    M. 
Nee  scire  fas  est  omnia— It  is  not  permitted  us 

to  know  lUl  things.    Hor. 

Nee  si  non  obstatur  propterea  etiam  permlt- 
titur— That  an  act  is  not  prohibited,  it  does  not 
follow  that  it  is  permitted.    Cic. 

Nee  sibi,  sed  toti  genltum  se  credere  mundo— 
To  think  that  he  was  bom  not  for  himself  alone, 
but  for  the  whole  world.    Lucan, 

N  ee  soli  cedit — He  yields  not  even  to  the  sun.    J/. 

Nee  temere  nee  timlde  —  Neither  rashly  norftft 
timidly.    M, 

Nee  tibi  quid  lieeat  aed  quid  fedsse  deeeblt  / 
Oceurrat— And  let  it  not  concern  you  what  you 
may  do,  but  what  you  ought  to  da     Cland. 

Nee  tlmeo.  nee  spemo— I  neither  fear  nor  de- 
spise.   Mt 
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Kec  Veneris  pharetrU  macer  est,  A.ut  l&mpade 
fervet:  /  Inde  faces  ardent,  veniunt  a  dote 
sagittae — He  is  not  made  thin  by  Venus'  quiver^ 
nor  does  he  burn  with  her  torch ;  it  is  from  this 
that  his  fires  are  fed,  from  her  dowry  the  arrows 
come.    Juv, 

Nee  Terbam  rerbo  curabis  reddere  fidns  /  tn- 
terpres— Nor.  as  a  faithftil  translator,  should 
you  b«  careful  to  render  the  original  word  for 
word.    HpTk 

Nee  vidlsse  semel  satis  est,  Jnvat  usque 
morari,  /  Bt  conferre  gTAdum,  et  veniendl 
discere  causas— Nor  is  it  enough  to  bare  once 
Men  him  ;  they  are  delighted  to  linger  near  htm, 
and  to  keep  step  with  him,  and  to  learn  the 
reason  of  bis  coming.    Virg,, 

Nee  Tnltn  destrue  dicta  tuo— Do  not  discredit 
your  words  by  your  looks.     Ovid. 

%  Necessary  patieoce  in  seeking  the  Lord  is 
better  than  he  that  leadeth  his  life  without 
a  guide.    Ecclut. 

Necesse  est  cum  insanienttbus  fnrere,  ni^  solus 
relinqueris— You  must  h«  mad  with  the  insane 
unless  you  wish  to  be  left  quite  alone.  Ptiro- 
nius, 

Necesse  est  nt  multos  timeat,  quern  multi 
timent — He  whom  many  fear  most  neceasarily 
fear  many.    Syr, 

NecessitJk  *1  a'  induce,  e  non  diletto^-Nocesuty, 
not  pleasure,  brings  him  here.    Dantf» 

Necessitas  non  habet  legem— Necessity  has  no 
law. 
10  Necessity  does  everything  welL    Emtrnm, 

Necessity  Is  cruel,  but  it  is  the  onlv  test  of  in- 
ward strength.  Every  fool  maj  live  accord- 
ing to  his  own  likings.    Goetiu^ 

Necessity  is  the  mistress  of  the  arts.    Pr. 

Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention.    Pr, 

Necessity  is  the  plea  for  every  inftinge'ment 

of  human  freedom.    It  is  the  argument  of 

tyrants,  It  is  the  creed  of  Slaves.    IViZ/imm 

Pitt, 
IS  Necessity  makes  even  cowards  brave.    Pr. 
Necessity  reforms  the  poor,  and  satiety  the 

rich.     Tac. 
Necessity  unites  hearts.    Gtr.  Pr, 
Necessity  miges  desperate  meastires.     Cer- 

vantei. 
Necio  es  qulen  piensa  que  otros  no  plensan— 

He  is  A  fool  who  thinks  that  others  don't  think. 

5/.  Pr. 
to  Need  mak's  an  anld  wife  trot    Sc.  Pr. 
Needles  and  pins,  needles  and  pins !  /  When  a 

man  marries  his  trouble  begins.    Pr. 

Needs  must  when  the  devil  drives.    Se.  Pr, 

Ne'er  grudge  and  carp,  /  Though  fortune  use 
you  hard  and  sharp.    Burns. 

Ne'er  let  your  gear  owergang  ye,  f.e.,  never  let 
your  wealth  get  the  better  of  you.    Sc.  Pr. 

85  Ne'er  linger,  ne'er  o'erhasty  be,  /  For  time 
moves  on  with  measured  foot.    G»eike. 

Ne'er  put  a  sword  In  a  wud  man^s  (a  madman's) 

hand.    Sc.  Pr. 
Ne'er  tak'  a  wife  till  ye  ken  what  to  do  wi' 

her.    Sc.  Pr. 

Ne'er  the  rose  without  the  thorn.    Mtrrtck. 
Ne'er  trust  mnckle  to  an  auld  enemy  or  a 
new  freend.    Sc.  Pr. 

M  Neglecta  solent  incendia  sumere  vires— A  fire, 
if  neglected,  always  gathers  in  strength.    Hor. 


NegUffence  Is  the  rust  of  the  soul,  that  corrodes 
through  ail  her  best  resolves.    Pettkam. 

Negligere  quid  de  se  quisque  sentiat,  non 
solum  arrogatttls  est,  sed  omnino^  dissoluti 
— To  be  careless  of  what  others  think  of  us, 
not  only  indicates  an  arrogant,  but  an  utterly 
abandoned  character.    Cie. 

Nehmt  die  Oottheit  auf  in  euren  Willen,  /  Und 
sie  steigt  von  ihrem  Weltenthron— Take  the 
divine  up  into  your  will,  and  she  descends  from 
her  world-throne.    Schilltr, 

Nehmt  die  Stimmung  wahr,  /  Denn  tie  kommt 
so  selten— Take  aavant.ige  of  the  right  mood, 
for  it  comes  so  seldom.    G?ttht. 

Neld  zu  fuhlen,  ist  menschllch ;  Schadenfreude  M 
au  geniessen.  teuilisch — To  feel  envy  is  human ; 
to  joy  in  mischief  is  devilish.    Scho^tnhaner. 

Neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be;  /  Por 

loan  oft  loses  both  Itself  and  friend.    Hamt., 

i.  3- 
Neither  borrow  money  of  a  neighbour  nor  a 

friend,  but  of  a  stranger,  where,  paying  ibr 

it,  thou  shalt  hear  tto  more  of  it     L^rd 

Bttr/eigk. 
Neither  crow  nor  croak.    Pk 
Neither  exalt  yotir  pleasures,  nor  Aggravate 

your  vexations,  beyond  their  real  and  natural 

state.    Johnson. 
Neither  heat,  nor  frost*  nor  thunder  /  Shall  40 

wholly  do  away,  I  ween,  /  The  marks  of  that 

which  once  hau  been.    Coleridge. 

Neither  hew  down  the  whole  forest  nor  come 
home  without  wood.    Serv,  Pr, 

Neither  lead  nor  drive.    Pr. 

Neither  our  virtues  nor  vices  are  all  our  own. 

Johnson, 

Neither  painting  nor  fighting  feed  men ;  nor  can 
capital,  in  the  form  of  money  or  machinery, 
feed  them.     Knskin. 

Neither  praise  nor  blame  is  the  object  of  true  41 
criticini.     Justly  to  discriminate,  nrmly  to 
establish,  wisely  to  prescribe,  and  honestly 
to  award—  these  are  the  true  aims  and  duties 
of  criticism.    Stmrns. 

Neither  rhyme  nor  reason.    SAaJbrs/carr. 

Neither  seek  nor  shun  the  fight    G^i.  Pr, 

Ndther  sign  a  paper  without  reading  it  nor 
drink  water  without  seeing  it    S/.  Pr, 

Neither  wise  men  nor  fools  /  Can  work  without 
tools.    Pr. 

Neither  woman  nor  man,  nor  any  kind  of  crea^  SO 
ture  in  the  universe,  was  bom  for  the  exdu- 
sive,  or  even  the  chief,  purpose  of  falling  in 
love  or  being  fallen  in  love  with.  .  .  .  Except 
the  zoophytes  and  coral  insects  of  thePaclnc 
Ocean,  I  am  acquainted  with  no  creature  with 
whom  it  is  the  one  or  grand  object  Car^ 
lyU. 

Neither  women  nor  linen  by  candlelight 
Pr. 

N«rodt  oi>  5dirre(_A  dead  man  doesn't  bit& 
PlutArch. 

Nem.  con.,  abbrev.  for  Nemine  contradicente— 
Noliody  opposing. 

Nem.  diss.,  abbrev.  for  Nemine  dissentiente — 
Same  as  above. 

Nemesis  checks,  with  cubit-rule  and  bridle,  /  M 
Immoderate  deeds,  and  boastings  rash  ana 
idle.     A  non. 

Nemesis  is  lame,  but  she  is  of  colossal  stature, 
like  the  gods.    Geo*-ge  Eliot. 
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Nemo  «11fgan«  snaa  tnrpitndliieni  avdleiKliu 
•st — No  one  tettifying  to  nis  own  biatocn  ought 
to  be  heard.    I^ 

Nemo  dat  qnod  non  habet— Nobody  can  give 
what  he  does  not  I^ally  possess.    £„ 

Nemo  debet  bia  paniri  pro  nno  delicto — No  man 
shall  be  twice  punished  for  the  same  offence.    L. 

Nemo  debet  bis  vezari  pro  una  et  eadem  caata 

— No  one  shall  be  molested  twice  for  one  and  the 
same  cause.     I,, 

$  Nemo  debet  esse  judex  in  propria  caosa— No 

one  ought  to  be  judge  in  his  own  cause.    L, 

Nemo  dpctus  matationem  consilii  inconstan- 
tiam  diidt  ease — No  sensible  man  ever  charged 
one  with  inooastancy  who  bad  merely  changed 
his  opinioiL    Cic 

Nemo  est  tarn  seoex  (^ui  se  annnm  non  putat 
posse  TiTere — ^There  is  no  man  so  old  as  not  to 
think  he  may  live  a  year  longer.    Ct'c. 

Nemo  ex  proprio  dolo  conseouitur  actionem — 
No  man  can  sue  at  law  upon  his  own  fraud.    I,, 

Nemo  impetrare  potest  a  papa  bnUam  nunqnam 
moriendi — No  man  can  ever  obtain  from  the  Pope 
a  dispensation  from  death.     Thomas  A  Kempis. 

10  Nemo  ita  pauper  viTit|  qtiam  pauper  natus  est 
— No  one  is  so  poor  m  life  as  he  was  when  he 
was  at  birth. 
Nemo  Iseditur  nisi  a  seipao^No  roan  is  harmed 

but  by  himseIC    Pr. 
Nemo  mains  feliz,  ndnime  cormptor— No  bad 
man  is  happy,  least  of  all  a  seducer.    Jwv, 

Nemo  mathematicns  genium  indemnatna  habe- 
bit— No  astronomer  will  be  held  a  genius  until 
he  is  condemned.    Jut>. 

Nemo  me  impone  laceaslt— No  one  provokes  me 
with  impumty.    M.  o/ Scotland, 

IS  Nemo  mortalitun  omnibus  horis  sapit— No  man 
is  wise  at  all  moment<i. 

Nemo  patriam  in  qua  natus  est  emiere  nee 
ligeantiae  debitum  ejurare  possit — No  one 
can  cast  off  his  native  country  or  abjure  bin 
allegiance  to  his  sovereign.    L, 

Nemo  potest  mutare  consilium  suum  in  alterius 
injunam — No  one  can  change  what  he  proposes 
to  enact  to  the  damage  of  another.    /.. 

Nemo  potest  nudo  vestamenta  detrahere— You 
cannot  strip  a  garment  off  a  naked  man.    Pr. 

Nemo  potest  personam  din  ferre  fictam— No 

one  can  play  a  feigned  part  long.    Stru 

to  Nemo  prmsumitur  allenam  posteritatem  snse 
pnetnlisse — No  one  is  presumed  to  have  pre- 
terred  another's  offspring  to  his  own.    Z. 

Nemo  pnnitur  pro  alieno  delicto— No  one  mu!;t 
be  punished  for  the  fault  of  another.    L, 

Nemo  qnam  bene  yivat,  led  quamdiu,  curat : 
quum  omnibus  possit  contmgere  ut  bene 
▼ivat.  nt  diu  nuui— No  one  concerns  himself 
with  now  well  he  should  live^  only  how  long : 
while  n<me  can  count  upon  Kvmg  long,  all  have 
the  chance  of  living  welL    Sen* 

Nemo  repente  ftiit  turplssimua— No  man  ever 
became  extremely  wicked  all  at  once.    /m\ 

Nemo  sibi  nascitur— No  one  is  bom  for  himself. 
Pr. 

if  Nemo  aolns  sapit— No  man  is  wise  by  himself. 

PiauL 
Nemo  tenetnr  se  Ipsum  accuiare— No  one  is 

held  bound  to  criminate  himseIC    L. 
Nemo  vir  magnus  sine  aliquo  afflatn  diTino 

nnqnam  fnit — There  never  was  a  great  man 

who  had  not  some  divine  inspiration.    Cic* 


N^oc,  odd*  tffofftp  00-^  ir\io9  1i/uffv  iraptAt 
— Fools,  they  don't  even  know  how  much  half  is 
more  than  the  whole.    Hetiod^Jrnm  Pittactu, 

Neqtiaxiuam  satis  in  re  una  constmiere  curam 
— It  »  by  no  means  enough  to  spend  all  our 
care  on  a  single  object.    Hor, 

Neque  culpa  neque  lauda  teipsum — Neither  10 
blame  nor  praise  3rourRelf. 

Neque  foemina,  amissa  pudlcitia,  alia  abnuerit 
—When  a  woman  has  once  lost  her  chastity,  she 
will  shrink  from  nothing.     Tae» 

Neque  mala  vel  bona  quse  Tulgns  putet^ 
Things  are  not  to  be  judged  either  gooo  or  bad 
merely  because  the  public  think  so.     Tat. 

Neque  opinione  sed  natura  constitutum  est 
jus — Not  in  opinion,  but  in  nature  is  law  founded. 
Cic. 

Neque  qnles  gentium  sine  armia  neque  anna 
sine  stipenaus  neque  stipendia  sine  teibutis 
haberi  quennt — The  quiet  of  nations  cannot 
be  maintained  without  arms,  nor  can  arms  be 
maintained  without  pay»  nor  pay  witbout  taxsF 
tion.     Tac 

Neque  semper  arcum  !^  Tendit  ApoUo— Apollo  S6 
does  not  always  keep  lus  bow  bent.    Hor. 

Neauicqnam  sapit  qui  sibi  non  sapit— He  is 
wise  to  no  purpose  who  is  not  wise  for  him- 
self:   Pr* 

Nerma  rerun— The  nnews  of  things. 

Nescia  mens  hoinlnum  fati  sortisqne  ftrtum  / 
Et  servare  modum,  rebus  sublata  secundia 
— Man  knows  not  the  lot  appointed  him,  and 
he  cannot  ke«>  within  bounos  when  elated  by 
prosperity,     rirg, 

Nesdo  qua  natale  solum  dukedine  eaptos  / 
Ducit^  et  immemores  non  dnit  esse  sul— I 
know  not  by  what  sweet  charm  our  native  soil 
attracts  us  to  it,  and  docs  not  suffer  us  ever  to 
forget  it.    Ovid, 

Nescio  qua  praster  solitnm  dulcedine  Icti— 10 

Elated  bevond  usual   by  some  unaccountable 
delight,     yir^. 

Nesdre  autem  quid  antea  quam  natus  sis 
acciderit,  id  est  semper  esse  puerum.  Quid 
enim  est  aetas  hominis.  nisi  memoria  rerum 
▼etemm  cum  sui>erionbus  contexitur? — To 
be  unacquainted  with  events  which  took  place 
before  you  were  bom,  U  to  be  always  a  cnild ; 
for  where  is  human  life  if  the  memonr  fails  to 
Conhect  past  events  with  others  before?    Ctc, 

Needs  tu  qnam  meticulosa  res  sit  ire  ad 
judicem— You  little  know  what  a  frightful  thing 
It  u  to  go  to  law.    PUtnt. 

Nesdt  vox  missa  reverti— A  word  once  uttered 
can  never  be  recalled.     Hor. 

Nessun  maggior  dolore  /  Che  ricordar^  del 
tempo  felice  /  Nella  miseria  — There  is  no 
greater  woe  than  the  recollection  in  the  midst  of 
misery  of  happy  days  bygone.    Danie, 

Nessuno  nasce  maestro— No  one  is  bom  a4A 
master.     It.  Pr. 

Neu  Regiment  bringt  neue  Menschen  an^  / 
Und  fruheres  Verdienst  veraltet  schnell— 
A  new  administration  of  affairs  raises  up  new 
men,  and  qualifications  formerly  of  service  be- 
come soon  antiquated.    Sekiller, 

Neutral  men  are  the  devil's  allies.    ChapiH, 

Never  a  tear  bedims  the  eye  /  That  time  and 

Never  a  lip  ii  curved 


eatience  will  not  dry ;  /  r 
t  pain  /  That  can't  be 
again.    Bret  Harte, 


kissed  into  smiles 
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Merer  aneer  /  Made  good  guard  for  itielf. 

Ant.  attaCUif.,  iv.  x. 
Never  anjthinflr  can  be  amias  /  When  simple- 

neas  and  du^  tender  it.    Afid,  N.'s  Dream, 

V.  X. 

Never  ask  a  Cavonr  of  a  man  nntil  he  has  had 

his  dinner.    Punch. 
Never  be  afraid  to  donbt,  if  only  you  have  the 
•    dijposition  to  believe.    Leighton. 
f  Never  bray  at  an  ass.    Pr, 

Never  bum  your  fingers  to  snuff  another  man's 

candle.    Pr. 
Never  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke.    Pr. 
Never  by  reflection,  only  by  doing  what  it  lies 

on  him  to  do,  is  self-knowledge  possible  to 

any  man.    Goethe. 

Never  cackle  till  your  tfx  ^  ^^    P^' 
10  Never  confuse  a  myth  with  a  lie.  .  .  .  The 
thoughts  of  all  the  greatest  and  wisest  men 
hitherto  have  been  expressed  through  my- 
thology.   Ruskin. 

Never  deal  in  mistakes ;  they  aye  bring  mis- 
chances.   Scott. 

Never  deceive  a  friend.    Hipparchus, 

Never  desire  to  appear  clever  and  make  a 
show  of  your  talents  before  men.  Be  honest, 
loving,  kindly,  and  sympathetic  in  all  you 
say  and  do.  Cleverness  will  flow  from  you 
naturally  if  you  have  it,  and  applause  will 
come  to  you  unsought  from  those  who  know 
what  to  applaud ;  but  the  applause  of  fools 
is  to  be  shunned.    Prof.  Blackie  to  young  men. 

Never  despise  the  day  of  small  things.    Pr, 

18  Never  disregard  what  your  enemies  say.  B. 
R,  Haydon. 

Never  do  anything  of  the  rectitude  of  which 
you  have  a  doubt.    Pliny. 

Never  do  that  by  proxy  which  you  can  do 
yourself.    //.  Pr. 

Never  do  things  by  halves.    Pr. 

Never  durst  poet  touch  a  pen  to  write  /  Until 
his  ink  were  temper'd  with  love's  sighs ;  / 
O,  then  his  lines  would  ravish  savage  ears,  / 
And  plant  in  tyrants  mild  humility.  Love's 
L.  Lostf  iv.  3. 

90  Never  elated  when  one  man's  oppress'd:  / 
Never  dejected  while  another  s  bless  d. 
Pope. 

Never  (all  out  with  your  bread  and  butter.    Pr. 

Never  find  fault  with  the  absent.    Pr. 

Never  fish  in  troubled  waters.    Pr. 

Never  forget  St.  Paul's  sentence,  "Love  is 
the  fulfilfing  of  the  law."  This  is  the  steam 
of  the  sociaLi  machine ;  but  the  steam  requires 
regulation ;  it  is  regulated  by  intelligence 
and  moderation.     Pro/,  Blackie  to  young  men. 

29  Never  fry  a  fish  till  it's  caught.    Pr, 

Never  give  up  the  ship.    Pr. 

Never  grudge  a  penny  for  a  penujrworth.    Pr. 

Never  grumble  nor  mumble.    Pr. 

Never  hang  a  man  twice  for  one  offence.  Pr. 
80  Never  have  an  idle  hour,  or  an  idle  pound.  Pr. 

Never  hold  a  candle  to  the  devlL    Pr. 

Never  indulge  the  notion  that  you  have  any 
absolute  nght  to  choose  the  sphere  or  the 
cfrcumstances  in  which  you  are  to  put  forth 
your  powers  of  social  action.  Prof.  Blackie 
to  young  men. 

Never  is  a  lang  term.    Sc.  Pr. 


Never  is  a  long  day.    Pr. 

Never  long  dropped  out  of  the  doods.  Power.^ 

Never  lean  on  a  broken  staff.    Pr. 

Never  leave  a  certainty  for  an  uncertain^. 
Pr. 

Never  leave  that  till  to-morrow  which  you  can 
do  to-day.    Ben.  Franklin. 

Never  let  any  one  see  the  bottom  of  your  pnrse 
or  your  mind.    //.  Pr. 

Never  let  Fortune  be  thy  mistress,  nor  Mis-  40 
fortune  thy  maid.    Bodenstedt. 

Never  let  us  be  discouraged  with  ourselves. 
It  is  not  when  we  are  conscious  of  our  faults 
tliat  we  are  the  most  wicked ;  on  the  con- 
trary, we  are  less  so.    Ffnelon. 

Never  let  your  seal  outrun  your  charity ;  the 
former  is  but  human,  the  latter  is  divine. 
Ballon. 

Never  look  a  gift-horse  in  the  month.    Pr. 

Never  look  for  a  knot  in  a  bulrush.    Pr. 

Never  look  for  birds  of  this  year  in  the  nests  46 
of  the  last.    Cervantes. 

Never  make  a  jest  of  any  Scripture  expres- 
sions.   Judge  Hale. 

Never  meet  trouble  half  way.    Pr, 

Never  mind  the  future :  be  what  yon  ought  to 
be ;  the  rest  is  God's  affair.    Amiel. 

Never  mind  who  was  your  grandfather.   What 

are  yon  ?    Pr. 
Never  morning  wore  /  To  evening,  but  some  60 

heart  did  break.    Tennyson. 
Never  neglect  small  matters  and  expenses. 

JLPr. 

Never  offer  to  teach  fish  to  swim.    Pr. 

Sever  preach  beyond  your  experience.    Pr. 

Never  put  your  arm  out  farther  than  you  can 
draw  it  back  again.    Scott. 

Never  put  your  hand  into  a  wasp's  nest.    Pr.  u 

Never  read  borrowed  books.  To  be  without 
books  of  vour  own  is  the  abyss  of  penury. 
Don't  endure  it.  And  when  you  nave  to 
buy  them,  you'll  think  whether  they're  worth 
reading;  which  you  had  better,  on  all  ac- 
counts.   Rushiu  to  a  young  lady. 

Never  repeat  old  grievances.    Pr. 

Never  risk  a  joke,  even  the  least  o£Eensive  in 
its  nature  and  the  most  common,  with  a  per- 
son who  is  not  well-bred,  and  possessed  of 
sense  to  comprehend  it.    La  Bruylrt. 

Never  say  die  I  /  Up,  man,  and  try !    Pr. 

Never  say  of  another  what  yon  would  not  have  00 
him  hear.    Pr. 

Never  seek  to  tell  thy  love,  /  Love  that  never 
told  can  be,  /  For  the  gentle  wind  doth  move  / 
Silently,  invisibly.     Wm.  Blake. 

Never  shirk  the  hardest  work.    Pr. 

Never  sigh,  but  send.    Pr. 

Never  since  Aaron's  rod  went  out  of  practice, 
or  even  before  it,  was  there  such  a  won- 
der-working tool  as  a  pen ;  greater  than  all 
recorded  miracles  have  been  performed  by 
pens.    Carfyle. 

Never  speak  ill  of  those  whose  bread  yon  eat  (8 
Pr. 

Never  speak  of  love  with  scorn ;  /  Such  were 
direst  treason;  /  Love  was  made  for  eve 
and  morn,  /  And  for  every  season.  C. 
Kent. 

Never  spur  a  willing  horse.    Pr, 
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Nerer  stint  soap  and  water.    Pr, 

Never  swap  horses  while  crossin^r  a  stream. 
Pr. 

Never  talk  half  a  minute  without  pausinfir  and 
givinflT  others  an  opportunity  to  strike  in. 
Sydney  Smith. 

Never  tell  in  the  parlour  what  you  heard  in  the 
kitchen.    Pr. 

5  Never  tell  your  resolution  before*hand.     Wis- 

Never  that  I  could  in  seerrhing  find  out,  has 
man  been,  by  time  which  devours  much,  de- 
prived of  any  ikculty  whatsoever  that  he  in 
any  era  was  possessed  oC    Cariyie. 

Never  throw  a  hen's  egg  At  a  sparrow.    /'/-. 

Never  till  now  did  young  men,  and  almost 
children,  take  such  a  command  in  human 
sJEurs.    CaHyie, 

Never  title  yet  so  mean  could  nrove,  /  But 
there  was  eke  a  mind  which  dud  that  title 
love.    Skenst0H€, 

10  Never  too  old  to  turn ;  never  too  late  to  learn. 
Pr, 

Never  trouble  yourself  with  trouble  till  trouble 
troubles  you.    Pr. 

Never  trust  a  wolf  with  the  care  of  lambs. 
Pr. 

Never  try  to  prove  what  nobody  doubts.    Pr. 

Never  venture  all  in  one  bottom.    Pr. 

16  Never  was  scraper  (miser)  brave  man.  Herbert. 

Never  waste  pains  on  bad  ground ;  let  it  re- 
main rous4i.  Though  properly  looked  after 
and  cared  for,  it  wul  be  of  best  service  so. 
Rnskin. 

Never  write  anjrthing  that  does  not  give  you 
great  pleasure ;  emotion  is  easily  propagated 
from  the  writer  to  the  reader.    Joubtr:. 

Never  write  on  a  subject  without  having  first 
read  yourself  full  on  it ;  and  never  read  on  a 
subject  till  you  have  thought  yourself  hungry 
on  it.    Rickter. 

Never  write  what  you  dare  not  sign.    Pr. 

9D  Never  yet  created  eye  /  Could  see  across  eter- 
nity.   KebU. 

Never  yet  has  it  been  our  fortune  to  fall  in  with 
any  man  of  genius  whose  conclusions  did  not 
correspond  better  with  his  premises,  and  not 
worse,  than  those  of  other  men ;  whose  genius, 
once  understood,  did  not  manifest  itself  in  a 
deeper,  fuller,  truer  view  of  all  things  human 
and  divine,  than  the  clearest  of  your  so-called 
laudable  "  practical  men  "  had  claim  to.  Car- 
lyU. 

Never  yett  since  the  proud  selfish  race  /  Of 
men  S^pan  to  jar,  (fid  passion  give,  /  Nor 
can  It  ever  give,  a  right  decision.     Thomson. 

Never  yet  /  Was  noble  man  but  made  ignoble 
talk.     Tennyson. 

New  acquests  are  more  burden  than  strength. 
Beuon. 

M  New  brooms  sweep  dean.    Pr. 

New,  daring,  and  inspiring  ideas  are  engen- 
dered only  in  a  clear  head  over  a  glowing 
heart,  as  the  richest  wines  grow  over  the 
volcanoes.    F.  Jacobs. 

New  laws,  new  frauds.    Pr, 

New  lords,  new  laws.    Pr. 

New-made  honour  doth  forget  men's  names :  / 
'Tis  too  respective  and  too  sociable,  /  For 
your  conversion.    Kingjokn^  L  i. 


New  presbjrter  is  but  eld  priest  writ  large,  ao 
Milton. 

New  religion  1  We  already,  in  our  dim  heads, 
know  truths  (of  religion)  by  the  thousand ; 
and,  yet  in  our  dead  hearts,  we  will  not  per- 
form them  by  the  ten,  by  the  unit.    Cariyie. 

New  scenes  impress  new  ideas,  enrich  the 
imagination,  and  enlarge  'the  power  of 
reason.    Johnson. 

Newspapers  always  excite  curiosity.  No  one 
ever  lays  one  down  without  a  feeling  of  dis- 
appointment.   Charles  Lamb, 

Next  in  importance  to  the  matter  of  books  are 
their  titles.    Daxnes. 

"  Next  to  a  lost  battle,  nothing  Is  so  sad  as  SS 
a  battle  that  has  been  won.       Wetlingiton^ 
after  \\  aterloo. 

Next  to  Christmas  Day  the  most  pleasant 
annual  epoch  in  existence  is  the  advent  of 
the  New  Year.    Dickens. 

Next  to  excellence  is  the  appreciation  of  it. 
Thackeray, 

Next  to  nae  wife,  a  gude  wife  is  the  best* 
Sc.  Pr. 

Next  to  religion,  let  your  care  be  to  promote 
justice.     Bacon, 

Next  to  the  assumption  of  power  is  the  respon-  40 
sibility  of  relinqaishing  it.    Disraeli. 

Next  to  the  consciousness  of  doing  a  good 
action,  that  of  doing  a  civil  one  is  the  most 
pleasing.    Chesterfield. 

Next  to  the  gods,  of  all  man's  possessions  his 
soul  is  the  mightiest,  being  the  most  his 
own.    Plato. 

Next  to  the  originator  of  a  good  sentence  is 
the  first  quoter  of  it.    Emerson. 

Next  to  the  satisfaction  I  receive  in  the  pros- 
perity of  an  honest  man,  I  am  best  pleased 
with  the  confusion  of  a  rascal.    (?) 

Next  to  theology  I  give  to  music  the  highest  4ft 
place  and  honour ;  and  we  see  how  David 
and  all  the  saints  have  wrought  their  godly 
thoughts    into    verse,    rhyme,    and    song. 
Luther, 

Ni  Tor  ni  la  grandeur  ne  nous  rendent  heureux 
— Neither  wealth  nor  greatness  render  us  happy. 
La  Font. 

Ni  I'un  ni  I'autre— Neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
Fr. 

Ni  trop  haut,  ni  trop  has ;  c'est  le  souveraln 

style — Neither  too  high  nor  too  low,  that  is  the 
sovereign  nilc. 

Nice  distinctions  are  out  of  the  question  upon 
occasions  like  those  of  speech,  which  return 
every  hour.    Paiey^  upon  lying. 

Nicht  aUe  sind  Diebe,  die  der  Hund  anbellt-  60 
All  are  not  thieves  whom    the  dog  barks  at. 
Ger,  Pr, 

Nicht  alles  Wiinschenswerte  ist  erreichbar; 
nicht  alles  Erkennenswerte  ist  efkennbar— 
Not  everything  that  is  desirable  Ls  attainable, 
and  not  everything  that  is  worth  knowing  is 
knowable.     Goethe. 

Nicht  an  die  Giiter  hanare  dein  Hers,  /  Die  das 
Leben  vergiinglich  siereni  /  Wer  besitst* 
der  leme  verlieren :  /  Wer  hn  Glttck  ist,  der 
leme  den  Schmers  1— Let  not  thy  heart  cling  to 
the  things  which  for  so  short  a  time  deck  out  thy 
life.  Let  him  who  has  learn  to  lose,  and  him  who 
is  happy,  familiarise  himself  with  what  may  give 
pain.    Schiller. 
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Nteht  der  Besltr,  dot  das  BDthfUlen,  /  Das  leise 
Pinden  nur  ist  siisB— Not  the  posseiMon,  only 
the  unveiling  and  quietly  finding  out  is  sweet. 
Titdgt, 

Nlcht  der  ist  auf  der  Welt  yerwaist,  /  Dessen 
Vater  und  Matter  gestorben.  /  Sondem  der 
for  Hen  und  Geist  /  Keine  Lieb'  und  keia 
Wissen  erwdrben— Not  he  whose  father  and 
mother  is  dead  is  orphaned  in  the  world,  but  he 
who  has  won  for  heart  and  mind  no  love  and  do 
knowledge.    RAcktrt* 

Nicht  die  Kinder  bloss  speist  man  /  Mit  Mar- 
chen  ab — It  is  not  children  merely  that  are  put 
off  with  stories.     Leuing. 

Nicht  draussen  im  Strudel  verranschender 
Lust  .  Erwarte,  d'  Gliick  dir  cu  finden:  / 
Die  Seligkeit  wohnt  in  der  ei^renea  Brust,  / 
Hiermusst  du  sie^ewig  begrunden  I— Think 
not  to  find  thy  happiness  out  there  in  the  whirl 
of  riotous  pleasure.  Thy  blessedness  dwells  in 
thy  own  breast ;  here  must  thou  for  ever  estab* 
lish  it.  jffeint. 
ft  Nicht  grdsseren  Vorthell  wdssf  icb  n  nennen  / 
Als  des  Peindes  Verdienst  erkennen— 1  know 
not  a  greater  advantage  than  a  due  appreciation 
of  the  worth  of  an  enemy.    G&tthg. 

Nlcbt  immer  am  besten  erfahren  ist,  /  Wer 
am  iUtesten  an  Jahren  ist,  /  Und  wer  am 
meisten  gelitten  hat,  /  Nicht  immer  die  be- 
sten Sitten  hat  1— He  who  is  oldest  in  years  Ls 
not  always  the  best  experienced,  and  he  who  has 
suffered  most  has  not  always  the  best  morals. 
Bodenstcdt. 

Nicht  immer  macht  das  Kleid  den  Mann- 
Clothes  do  not  always  make  the  man.   Zachariof. 

Nicht  in  die  feme  Zeit  verliere  dichl  /  Den 
Augenblick  ern-elfe,  der  ist  dein  —  I^ose  not 
thyself  in  a  far-on  time.  Seize  thou  the  moment 
that  is  thine.    Scki/ier. 

Nicht  in  kalten  Marmorsteinen,  /  Nicht  in 
Tempeln  dumpf  und  tot.  /  In  den  frischen 
Eichenhainen  /  Webt  una  rauscht  do*  deut- 
•che  Gott — Not  in  cold  marble  stones,  not  in 
temples  damp,  and  dead,  but  in  fresh  oak-groves 
weaves  and  rustles  the  German  God.     Ukland. 

10  Nicht  jede  Bessening  ist  Tugend— Not  every 
improvement  is  virtue.    Getleri. 

Nicht  Kunst  tmd  Wissenschafb  alleln,  /  Ge- 
duld  will  bel  dem  Werke  sein— Not  art  and 
science  only,  but  patience  will  be  required  for 
the  work.    Gotttu. 

Nicht  Rosen  bloss,  anch  Domen  hat  der 
Himmel  —  Heaven  has  not  only  its  roses,  but 
also  its  thorns.     Schiller. 

Nicht  so  redlich  wiire  redlicher— Not  so  honest 
were  more  honest.     Lessing. 

Nichts  Abgeschmackters  find'  Ich  auf  der 
Welt  /  AJs  einen  TeofeL  der  rercweifelt— 
I  know  nothing  more  mawkish  than  a  devil  who 
despairs.     Goethe. 

1ft  Nichts  Bftses  than  ist  ffut;  /  Nichts  Bdses 
woUen  ist  besser— To  do  nothing  evil  is  good  ; 
to  wish  nothing  evil  is  better.    Clauitint. 

Nichts  fiihrt  sum  Gnten,  was  nicht  natiirlich 
ist—  Nothing  leads  to  good  that  is  not  natural. 
SchiiUr* 

Nichts  halb  su  than  Ist  edler  Geister  Art— It 
is  the  manner  of  noble  souls  to  do  nothing  by 
hah^es.     \^'^ielami. 

Nichts  ist  dem  Menschen  so  schwer  sn  tragen,  / 
Als  eine  Relhe  von  guten  Tagen— No  burden 
is  so  heavy  for  a  man  to  bear  as  a  succe««ion  of 
happy  days.     Af  alter. 


Nichts  ist  gOttUch,  als  was  ▼ernflnlUg  Ut— 
Nothing  is  divine  but  what  is  agreeable  to 
reason.    Kant. 

Nichts  ist  h5her  su  schfttcen,  als  der  Wert  des  flO 

Tages — Nothing  is  to  be  rated  higher  than  the 
value  of  the  day.     Goeiht, 

Nichts  ist  so  elend  als  etn  Mann,  /  Der  alles 
will,  and  der  nichts  kann— Nothing  is  so  miser- 
able as  a  man  who  wills  everything  and  can  do 
nothing.    Ciandius. 

Nichts  stirbt,  was  wirkUch  gut  and  gttttlich 
war— Nothing  that  was  really  good  and  godlike 
dies.    A  rmdt. 

Nichts  than  lehrt  Uebel  than— Doing  nothing 
is  a  lesson  in  doing  ilL    Gtr.  Pr, 

Nichtswiirdir  ist  die  Natton,  die  nicht  /  Ihr 
Alles  fireamg  setst  an  ihre  Bhre— Worthless 

is  the  nation  that  does  not  gladly  stake  its  all 
on  iu  honour.    SchilUr, 

Nick  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  |:«ntieiiuui.  Ift 

A  rbuthnot. 

Nicknames  stick  to  people^  and  the  most  rMicn- 
lous  are  the  most  adhesive.    HeUUmrtim, 

Nie  kommt  das  Unglfick  ohne  sein  Gefol|Ee— 

Misfortune   never   comes  without  his  retinue. 
Heine, 

Niemand  1st  frei,  der  nicht  fiber  sich  selbst 
Herr  Ist— No  man  is  free  who  is  not  lord  over 
himself.    Clamliut, 

Niemand  ist  mehr  Sklav«i  ala  der  sich  f&r  finel 
hiUt  ohne  es  au  sein— No  one  is  more  a  slave 
than  he  who  considers  himself  free  without  being 
so.    Goethe. 

Niemand  weiss,  wie  weit  seine  KriLfte  Kehen,  SO 
bis  er  sie  versncht  hat— No  one  knows  now  far 
his  powers  go  till  be  has  tried  them.    Goethe. 

Niggardlineas  is  not  good  hasbandiy.  AeUitoH. 

Night  is  a  good  herdsman;  she  brines  all 
creatures  home.    Gael,  Pr. 

Night  is  the  mither  (mother)  o*  tfatmglita.    Su 

Jr. 

Night  is  the  Sabbath  of  mankhid,  /  To  rest  the 
body  and  the  mind.    Bntler.^ 

Night!  that  great  shadow  and  profile  of  theSft 
day.    Jean  Paul, 

Night's  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  day  / 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain-tops. 
Rom.  emdjul,^  iii.  5. 

Night's  decmest  gloom  is  but  a  calm,  /  That 
soothes  the  weariea  mind ;  /  The  labonr'd 
day's  restoring  balm,  /  The  comfort  of  man- 
kind.    Leigh  Hunt. 

Nightingales  will  not  sing  in  a  cagpe>    Pr* 

Nihil  a  Deo  vacatj  opns  siiam  ipse  Implet— 
Nothing  is  void  of  God ;  His  work  everywhere 
is  full  of  Himself.    Se$i, 

Nihil  ad  rem  or  versum— Not  to  the  purpose^  or  40 
point. 

Nihil  agit  qui  diffidentem  verbis  solatnr  sols ;  / 
Is  est  aimcus  qui  in  re  dubia  re  juvat,  aU  re 
est  opus— He  does  nothing  who  seeks  to  console 
a  des|x>ndinff  man  with  words ;  a  friend  is  one 
who  aids  with  deeds  at  a  critical  time  when  deeds 
are  called  for.    Plant 

Nihil  aliud  necessarium  ut  ris  miser^  qnam 
at  te  misenim  credas— Nothing  elss  is  neces- 
sary to  make  you  wretched  than  to  &ncy  5'ott 
are  so. 

Nihil  com  fidlbtis  gracolo —Jackdaws  have 
nothing  to  do  with  a  lute.    Gtlu 
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Nihn  ealm  legit,  quod  non  ezcerperet  Dicere 
etiam  solebat,  nollnin  east  libnim  tarn  malum, 
ut  non  aliqua  parte  prodesset— He  read  no 
book  which  he  did  not  make  extracts  from.  He 
also  used  to  say,  "  No  book  was  so  bad  but  good 
of  some  kind  might  be  got  out  of  it."  P/iny  th* 
Elder, 

Nihil  eripit  fortnna  nisi  quod  et  dedit— Fortune 
takes  nothing  away  but  what  she  also  gave. 
PuS,  Syr. 

Nihil  est  ab  otnnl  /  Parte  beatmn— There  is 
nothing  that  is  blessed  in  every  respect.    Hor, 

Nihil  est  annis  velocitis  1— Nothing  is  swifter  than 
oar  yean.    Ovi<L 

f  Nihil  est  aptins  ad  delectationem  lectoris, 
quam  temporum  vatietates.  fortunaeque  vi- 
ossitndlnes— Nothing  contributes  more  to  the 
entertainment  of  a  n»der  than  the  changes  of 
times  and  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune.    Cic, 

Nihil  est  quod  credere  de  se  /  Non  possit— 
There  is  nothing  that  it  (fV.,  power,  /ofesias) 
cannot  believe  itself  capable  of.    Juv. 

Nihil  est  quod  Deus  efficere  non  possit— There 
is  nothing  which  the  Deity  cannot  effect.    Cic. 

Nihil  est  tarn  utile,  quod  in  transitu  prosit— 
Nothing  is  so  useful  as  to  be  of  profit  after  only 
a  hasty  study  of  it.    Sen. 

Nihil  est  tam  irolucre  quam  maledlctum,  nihil 
faclUus  emittitnr,  nihil  dtius  excipitnr,  nihil 
latius  dissipator— Nothing  is  so  swift  as  cal- 
umny, nothmg  mwe  easi^  uttered,  nothing 
more  readily  received,  nothing  more  widely  dis- 
seminated.    Ctc. 

10  Nilul  hlc  nisi  carmina  desunt— Nothing  is  want- 

ing here  except  a  song.     /  'ir^. 

Nihil  honestum  esse  potest,  ouod  iustitia  vacat 
•^Nothing  can  be  honourable  where  justice  is 
absent.    Cic 

Nihil  larginndo  gloriam  adeptns  est— He  ao- 
quired  glory  without  bribery.     Saii. 

Nihil  morosins  hominum  judidis— Nothing  so 
peevish  and  pedantic  as  men's  judgments  of 
one  another.    £rasntut. 

Nihil  potest  rex  nisi  quod  de  jure  potest— The 
king  can  do  nothing  but  what  the  law  allows.    L. 

11  Nihil  ^ood  est  incouTeniens   est   lidtum  — 

Nothing  whidi  is  inconvenient  is  lawful.    L. 

Nihil  sdre  est  vita  jucundlssima  —  To  know 
nothing  at  all  is  the  happiest  life.    Pr. 

Nihil   scriptum   miracnli    causa  —  Nothing   b 

written  here  to  excite  wonder,  or  for   effect 

Jac. 
NihU  simul  inyentum  est  et  perfectum— Nothing 

is  invited  and  brought  to  perfection  all  at  once. 

CffJke. 

Nihil  tam  absurdum  did  potest  ut  non  dicatnr 
a  philosepho — There  Ls  nothing  so  absurd  but  it 
may  be  said  by  a  philosopher.    Cic. 

MNihH  tam  firmum  est  cui  periculum  non  sit 
etiam  ab  invalido— Nothing  is  so  steadfast  as 
to  be  free  of  danger  from  even  the  weakest. 
Qumt.  Curt. 

Nihil  tam  munlttim  est,  quod  non  expugnari 
pecunia  possit — Nothing  is  so  strongly  forti- 
fied that  it  cannot  be  taken  by  money.    Cic. 

NihH  tnrpins  est  quam  gravis  Ktate  senex, 
qui  nttllum  aliud  habet  argumentum,  quo  se 
probet  din  vfatisse,  praeter  aetatem— There  is 
nothing  more  despicable  than  an  old  man  who 
has  no  other  proof  than  his  age  to  offer  of  his 
having  lived  long  in  the  world.    Sen, 


Nihil  unquam  peccavit,  nisi  auod  mortna  est-— 
She  never  once  sinned  but  when  she  died,  /m- 
scription  oh  a  wife's  tomb  in  Rome,    *■ 

Nil  actum  credens,  dum  quid  superesset  agen- 
dum—He considered  nothing  oone  so  long  as 
anything  remained  to  be  done.  Lucan^  o/JuHui 
Ctrsar. 

*'  Nil  admirari"  is  the  motto  which  men  of  the  8S 
world  always  affect,  thinking  it  vulgar  to 
wonder  or  be   enthusiastic.     Sir  Egerton 
Brydges. 

Nil  admirari  prope  est  res  una,  Numici,  /  Sola- 
que,  quae  possit  facere  et  servare  beatum— I'o 
wonder  at  nothing,  Numidus,  is  almost  the  one 
and  only  thing  which  can  make  and  keep  men 
happy.    Hot. 

Nil  sequale  homini  fuit  illi— There  was  no  con- 
sistency in  that  man.    Hor. 

Nil  aglt  exemplum  litem  quod  lite  resohrit-  An 
illustration  which  solves  one  difllicultv  by  involv* 
ing  us  in  another  settles  nothing,    nor. 

Nil  consuetudine  majus^Nothing  is  more  power- 
ful  than  custom,  or  habit.     Ovid. 

Nil  cupientium  /  Nudus  castra  peto— Nak«d  80 
myself,  1  make  for  the  camp  of  those  who  deure 
nothing.    Hor. 

Nil  debet-'He  owe<  nothing.    L, 

Nil  desperandum — ^There  is  no  ground  for  despair. 

Nil  desperandum  Teucro  dace  et  auspice 
Teucro— Let  us  despair  of  nothing  while  Teucer 
b  our  leader  and  we  under  his  auspices.    Hor. 

Nil  dicit — He  says  nothing,  /./.,  he  has  no  defence 

to  make.    L. 
Nil  dictn  foedum  visuque  haec  limina  tangat.  /  8f 

Intra  que  puer  est— Let  nothing  filthy  to  be 

said  or  seen  touch  this  threshold,  within  which 

there  is  a  boy.    Juv. 
Nil  dictum  quod  non  dictum  prius— There  can 

be  nothing  said  now  which  has  not  been  said 

before.    L. 

Nil  ego  contulerim  jucundo  sanus  amico— As 
long  as  I  have  my  senses,  there  b  nothing  1 
would  prefer  to  an  agreeable  friend.     Hor, 

Nil  erit  ulterius  quod  nostris  moribns  addat  / 
Posteritas ;  eadem  cupient  fadentque  mln- 
ores :  Omne  in  praedpiti  vitium  stetit — There 
will  be  nothing  left  for  posterity  to  add  to  our 
manners ;  our  descendants  will  wish  for  and  do 
the  same  things  as  we  do ;  every  vice  has  readied 
its  culminating  point.    /»v. 

Nil  feret  ad  manes  divitis  ufflbra  tnos^Tbe 
ghost  of  the  rich  man  will  carry  nothing  to  the 
shades  bdow.    Ox^id. 

Nil  fait  on^nam  sic  impar  sibi— Never  was  such  40 
an  inconsistent  creature  seen  before.    Hor. 

Nil  habet  inlelix  paupertas  durios  in  se,  / 
Quam  quod  lidiculos  homines  facit— Unhappy 
poverty  has  nothing  in  it  more  galling  than  this, 
that  it  makes  men  ridiculous.    JutK 

Nil  homini  certum  est— There  is  nothing  assured 
10  mortals.     Ovid. 

NU  me  offldt  unquam,  /  Dltior  hie,  aut  est 
quia  doctior ;  est  locus  uni  /  Ctiique  suns— 
It  never  the  least  annoj's  me  that  another  is 
richer  or  more  learned  than  I ;  every  one  has  his 
own  place  assigned  him.    Hor. 

NO  mortallbus  arduum  est— Nothing  is  too 
arduous  for  mortals.    Hor, 

Nil  nisi  cruce— No  hope  but  in  the  cross,    hf.       48 

Nil  oriturum  alias,  nil  ortum  tale  fatentes— 
Confessing  that  none  like  you  has  arisen  before, 
none  will  ever  arise.    Hor, 
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Nil  peccant  ocuU,  si  ocnlis  animus  Imperet— 

The  eyes  don't  err  if  the  mind  governs  them. 

Pub,  Syr, 
Nil  propriam  dncas  qnod  matari  potest— Never 

deem  that  your  own  which  can  be  changed.    Ptib» 

Syr. 
Nil  rectnm  nisi  quod  piacuit  sibi  dticunt—They 

deem  nothing  right  except  what  seems  good  to 

themselves.     Hor. 

Nil  sine  magno  /  Vita  labore  dedit  mortalibus 
— Life  has  granted  nothing  to  mankind  save 
through  great  labour.    Hor, 

5  Nil  sine  te  mei  prosnnt  honores— The  honours 
I  obtain  are  nothing  without  thee.    Hor,  to  the 
Muse, 
Nil  sole  et  sale  atilius— Nothing  so  useful  as  the 
sun  and  salt.    Pr, 

Nil  spemat  anris,  nee  tamen  credat  statim— 
Let  the  ear  despise  nothing,  nor  yet  be  too  ready 
to  believe.     Plutd, 

Nil  tarn  difficile  est  qnod  non  solertia  vincat— 
There  »  nothing  so  difficult  but  skill  will  sur- 
mount it.    Pr, 

Nil  tain  inaestimable  est  quam  animi  mnlti- 
tudinis — Nothing  is  so  contemptible  as  the  sen- 
timents of  the  mob.     Sen, 

10  Nil  temere  noyandum— Make  no  rash  innova- 
tions.   L, 

Nil  unqoam  longum  est,  quod  sine  fine  placet 
— Nothing  is  ever  long  which  never  ceases  to 
please. 

Nimia  ctira  deterit  magis  quam  einendat— Too 
much  pains  may  injure  rather  than  improve  your 
work.    Pr, 

Nimia  est  yoluptas,  ri  dlu  abfoeris  a  domo  / 
Domtim  si  redieri^  si  tibi  nulla  est  aegritudo 
animo  obviam — It  is  a  very  great  pleasure  if,  on 
your  return  home  after  a^  long  absence,  you  are 
not  confronted  with  anything  to  vex  you.    Plaut, 

Nimia  illaec  licentia  /  Pix>fecto  evadet  in  aliquod 
magnmn  malum— This  extreme  licentiousness 
will  assuredly  develop  into  some  dire  disaster. 
Ter, 

16  Nimia  subtilitas  in  jure  reprobatur,  et  talis 
certitude  ceititndinem  confundit — Too  much 
subtlety  in  law  is  condemned,  and  such  certainty 
destroys  certainty.    I,, 

Nimirum  insanus  paucis  videatur,  eo  quod  / 
Maxima  pars  nominnm  morbo  iactatur 
eodem — There  are  few,  I  say^  to  whom  this 
fellow  should  appear  insane,  since  by  far  the 
majority  of  people  are  infected  with  the  same 
malady.    Hor, 

Nimis  irnds  /  Naribus  indulges— You  indulge  in 
swearing  (///.  upturned  nostrils)  too  much. 

Nimium  altercando  reritas  amittitur— In  too 
eager  disputation  the  truth  is  lost  sight  of.    Pr, 

Nimiiui  ne  crede  colori — Trust  not  too  much  to 
appearances.     Virg, 

80  Nimius  in  veritate,  et  similitndinis  quam  puU 
chritudinis  amantior  — Too  fastidious  as  re- 
gards truth,  and  with  a  greater  liking  for  exact- 
ness than  beauty.     Quinct. 

Nimm  alles  leicht  I  das  Traumen  lass  und  Grii- 
beln  I  /  So  bleibst  du  wohlbewahrt  vor  tau- 
send  Uebeln— Take  everything  easily ;  leave  off 
dreaming  and  brooding ;  then  wilt  thou  be  safe- 
shielded  from  a  thousand  ills.     Uhlttnd, 

Nimm  die  Welt,  wie  sie  ist,  nicht  wie  sie  seyn 
soUte — Take  the  world  as  it  is,  not  as  it  should 
be.     Ger,  Pr, 


Nimm  wahr  die  Zeit;  sie  eilet  sich,  /  Und 
kommt  nicht  wieder  ewi^lich  —  Take  thou 
good  note  of  time^  it  humes  past  thee,  and 
comes  not  back  again  fw  ever.    CUauiiut, 

Nine  tailors  cannot  make  a  man.    Pr. 

Nine-tenths  of  eacisting  books  are  nonsense,  tt 
and  the  clever  books  are  the  refotation  of 
that  nonsense.    Dieraeii, 

Nine-tentlis  of  our  critics  have  told  us  little 
more  of  Sliakespeare  than  what  honest 
Franz  Horn  says  his  neighbours  used  to 
tell  of  him,  *'  he  was  a  great  spirit,  and  stept 
majestically  along."    CarlyU, 

Nine  things  to  sight  required  are :  /  The  power 
to  see,  the  light,  the  visible  thing,  /  Being 
not  too  small,  too  thin,  too  nigh,  too  far ;  ' 
Clear  space,  and  time,  the  form  distinct  to 
bring.    Sir  John  Davies. 

Nine  times  out  of  ten  it  is  over  the  Bridge  of 
Sighs  that  we  pass  the  narrow  ^^ilf  nnom 
youth  to  manhood.  That  interval  is  usually 
occupied  by  an  ill-placed  or  disappointed 
affection.  \Ve  recover  and  we  nnd  our- 
selves a  new  being.  The  intellect  has  be- 
come hardened  by  the  fire  through  which 
it  has  passed.  The  mind  profits  by  the 
wrecks  of  every  passion,  and  we  may  mea- 
sure our  road  to  wisdom  by  ihe  sorrows  we 
have  undergone.    Bulvrer  Lyiton. 

Nine  tithes  of  times  /  Face-flatterer  and  back- 
biter are  the  same.    Tennysom, 

Nineteen  nay-eajrs  are  half  a  grant.     Allan  SO 
Retmsay. 

Nisi  castOf  saltern  caute— If  not  chastely,  at 
least  cautiously. 

Nisi  Dominiis,  frustra— Unless  the  L(»d  be  with 
us,  all  is  vain.    M. 

Nisi  prius— Unless  before.    A  judicial  writ. 

Nisi  utile  est  quod  facias,  stulta  est  gloria— 
Unless  what  we  do  is  useful,  our  glorying  is  vain. 
Ph<gd. 

Nitimtu*  in  vetitum  semper,  cupimusque  ne-SS 
gata  —  We    are   ever    striving   after    what    is 
forbidden,    and   coveting   what   is   denied    us. 
Ovid, 

Nitor  in  adversum,  nee  me,  qui  csetera  vindt  / 
Impetus,  et  rf^ido  contranus  evefaor  orbi— 

I  struggle  against  an  opposing  current ;  the  tor- 
rent which  sweeps  away  others  does  not  over- 
power me,  and  I  make  head  against  the  on-rushing 
stream.     Ovid, 

**  No,"  a  monosyllable,  the  easiest  learned  by 
the  child,  but  the  most  difficult  to  practise 
by  the  man,  contains  within  it  the  import  of 
a  life,  the  weal  or  woe  of  an  eternity,  /ohn- 
son. 

No  a^idents  are  so  imlucky  that  the  prudent 
may  not  draw  some  advantage  firom  tiiem. 
La  Roche, 

No  affections  and  a  great  brain ;  thete  are  the 
men  to  command  tne  world.    Disraeli, 

No  asre  ever  seemed  the  ag«  of  Romance  to  tO 
itself.    Carlyle, 

No  age,  sez,  or  condition  is  above  or  below 
the  absolute  necessity  of  modesty ;  but  with- 
out it  one  is  vastiy  beneath  the  rank  of  man. 
Barton. 

No  answer  is  also  an  answer.    Pr, 
No  art  can  be  noble  which  is  incapable  of  ex- 
pressing thought,  and  no  art  is  capable  of 
expressmg  thougnt  which  does  not  change. 
Rushin, 
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Mo  artist-work  is  so  high  so  noble,  so  gruid, 
so  enduriiifl: t  so  important  for  all  time,  as  the 
maUngr  of  character  In  a  child.  Charlotte 
CuskMttuu 

No  ashes  are  liehter  than  those  of  incense, 
and  few  thingrs  onm  out  sooner.    Lamlor. 

No  atheist  denies  a  divinityt  but  only  some 
name  of  a  divinity ;  the  God  is  still  present 
there,  working  in  that  benigfhted  heart,  were 
it  only  as  a  grod  of  darkness.    Carlyle, 

No  author  can  be  as  moral  as  his  worlcs,  as  no 
preacher  is  as  pious  as  his  sermons.    Jean 

ft  No  anthor  ever  spared  a  brother ;  /  V^ts  are 
fl^amecocks  to  one  another.    Gay. 
No  anthor  is  a  man  of  grenius  to  his  publisher. 

No  autumn  fruit  without  springr  blossoms.  Pr, 
No  beast  so  fierce  but  loiows  some  touch  of 
pi^.    Rich.  Ill.t  L  a. 

No  bees,  no  honey ;  /  No  work,  no  money.  Pr. 
10  No  b^ef  of  ours  will  chan^  the  facts  or 

revttse  tiie  laws  of  the  spiritual  universe ; 

and  it  is  our  first  business  to  discover  the 

laws  and  to  learn  how  the  facts  stand.    Dr. 

Dale. 
No  belief  which  is  contrary  to  truth  can  be 

really  useiuL    J,  S.  Mill. 

No  bird  ever  flew  so  higrh  but  it  had  to  come  to 
the  ground  for  food.    Out.  Pr, 

No  blank,  no  trifle.  Nature  made  or  meant. 

No  book  is  worth  anything  which  is  not  worth 
mnch ;  nor  is  it  serviceable  until  it  has  been 
read,  and  xe-read,  and  loved,  and  loved  again. 
RuMn, 

UNo  book  that  will  not  improve  by  repeated 
readings  deserves  to  be  read  at  au.   tarlyU. 

No  book  was  ever  written  down  by  any  but 
itself:    BentUy. 

No  ceremony  that  to  great  one  longs,  /  Not 
the  king^s  crown,  nor  the  deputed  sword,  / 
Tbe  marshal's  truncheon  nor  the  judge's 
robe,  /  Become  them  with  one  half  so  good 
a  grace  /  As  mercy  does.  Meaufor  Meas.y 
VL  2. 

No  chair  is  so  much  wanted  (in  our  colleges) 
as  that  of  a  professor  of  books.    Emerson. 

No  chaos  can  continue  chaotic  with  a  soul  in 
it.     Carlyle. 

to  No  character  was  ever  rightly  understood 
until  it  had  been  first  regarded  with  a  certain 
feeling,  not  of  tolerance  only,  but  of  sym- 
pathy.   Carlyle, 

No  cheerfolness  can  ever  be  produced  by  effort 
which  is  itself  painful.    Goldsmith, 

No  cloth  is  too  fine  for  moth  to  devour.    Pr. 

No  compound  of  this  earthly  ball  /  Is  like 
another  all  in  ail.    Tenr^son. 

No  conflict  is  so  severe  as  his  who  Ial>ours  to 
subdue  himself.     Thomas  d  Kempis. 

2ft  No  conquest  can  ever  become  permanent 
wUch  does  not  witlial  show  itself  beneficial 
to  the  conquered  as  well  as  to  the  con- 
querors.   Carlyle. 

No  com  without  cha£    DuU  Pr. 

No ;  creation,  one  would  think,  cannot  be  easy ; 
your  Jove  has  severe  pains,  and  fire  fiames, 
in  the  head  out  of  wlii&  an  armed  Pallas  is 
struggling.    CariyU, 


No  creature  smarts  so  litUe  as  a  fooL    Pope. 

No  crime  is  so  great  as  daxii^  to  excel 
Churchill. 

No  cross,  no  crown.    Quarle*.  80 

No  diga  la  lengua  par  do  pague  la  cabeza— 
Tbe  tongue  talks  at  the  head's  cost.    Sp.  Pr. 

No  distance  breaks  the  tie  of  blood :  /  Brothers 
are  brothers  evermore;  /  Nor  wrong,  nor 
wrath  of  deadliest  mood,  /  That  magic  may 
o'erpower.    Keble. 

No  doubt  but  ye  are  the  peeole,  and  wisdom 
shall  die  with  you.    Joby  in  Bible. 

No  doubt  every  person  is  entitled  to  make  and 
to  think  as  much  of  himself  as  possible,  only 
he  ought  not  to  worry  others  about  this,  for 
they  nave  enough  to  do  with  and  in  them- 
selves, if  they  too  are  to  be  of  some  account, 
both  now  and  hereafter.    Goethe. 

No  dynamite  will  ever  be  invented  that  can  88 
nile ;  it  can  but  dissolve  and  destroy.    Only 
the  word  of  God  and  the  heart  of  man  can 
govern.    Rnskin, 

No  earnest  man,  in  any  time,  ever  spoke  what 
was  wholly  meaningless.    Carlyle, 

No  earnest  thinker  is  a  plagiarist  pure  and 
simple.  He  will  never  borrow  from  othen 
that  which  he  has  not  already,  more  or  less, 
thought  out  for  himself.    C.  KingsUy, 

No  entertainment  is  so  cheap  as  reading,  nor 
any  pleasure  so  lasting.    Lady  Montagu. 

No  errors  are  so  mischievous  as  those  of  great 
men.    Pr. 

No  evil  can  touch  him  who  looks  on  htiman  iO 
beauty :  he  feels  himself  at'  one  with  him- 
self and  with  the  world.    Goethe. 

No  evil  dies  so  soon  as  that  which  has  been 

patiently  sustained.    W.  Seeker, 
No  evil  is  felt  till  it  comes,  and  when  it  comes 

no  counsel  helps.     Wisdom  is  alwajrs  too 

early  and  too  late.    Riuhert. 
No  evil  is  without  Its  compensation.    Sen. 

No  evil  propensity  of  the  human  heart  is  so 

powerful  that  it  may  not  be  subdued  by  dis- 
cipline.   Sen. 
No  eacperiment  is  dangerous  the  result  of  which  4ft 

we  have  the  courage  to  meet.    Goethe. 
No  expression  of  politeness  but  has  its  root  in 

the  moral  nature  of  man.    Goethe. 
No  eye  to  watch,  and  no  tongue  to  wound  us,  / 

AU  earth  forget,  and  all  heaven  around  us. 

Moore. 
No  fact  in  nature  but  carries  the  whole  sense 

of  nature.    Emerson. 
No  falsehood  can  endure  /  Touch  of  celestial 

temper.    Milton. 
No  fathers  or  mothers  think  their  own  children  ftO 

ugly.    Cervante*. 
No  fishing  like  fishing  in  the  sea.    Pr. 
No  fiattery,  boy;  an  honest  man  can't  live 

by  't ;  /  It  is  a  little  sneaking  art,  which 

uaves  /  Use  to   cajole   and  soften  fools 

withaL    Otway. 
No  fool  was  ever  so  fooUsh,  but  some  one 

thought  him  clever.    Pr. 
No  fountain  so  small  but  that  heaven  may  be 

imaged  in  its  bosom.    Hawthorne. 
No  friend  a  friend  until  he  shall  prove  a  friend,  ftft 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
No  frost  can  freese  Providence.    Pn 
No  gains  without  pains.    Pn 
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No  gluMt  wu  erer  seen  by  two  pair  of  eyes. 
CarlyU, 

Ho  girl  who  Is  well  bred,  kind,  and  modest  is 
ever  offensively  plain;  all  real  deformity 
means  want  of  manners  or  of  heart.    Rutkin, 

No  ffolden  a^  ever  called  itself  golden,  but 
only  esfMcted  one.   Jtan  PomL 

No  good  book  or  g^od  thing  of  any  sort  shows 
its  best  face  at  first ;  nay,  the  commonest 
quality  in  a  true  woik  of  art,  if  its  excellence 
have  any  depth  and  compass,  is  that  at  first 
sight  it  occasions  a  certain  disappointment 
» Carlyle, 

<  No  good  doctor  ever  takes  phjrsic.    //.  Pr, 
No  good  is  ever  done  to  society  by  the  picto- 
rial representation  of  its  diseases.    Ruskin. 
No  good  lawyer  ever  goes  to  law  liimself.  //.  /V. 
No  good  or  lovely  thing  exists  in  this  world 
without  its  correspondent  darluiess ;  and  the 
universe  presents  itself  continually  to  man- 
kind imder  the  stem  aspect  of  warning,  or 
of  choice,  the  good  and  the  evil  set  on  the 
right  hand  and  the  left.    Ruskin. 

No  good  work  whatever  can  be  perfect ;  and 
the  demand  for  perfection  is  always  a  sign 
of  a  misunderstanding  of  the  ends  of  art. 
RusktH, 

10  No  a[ovemment  is  safe  unless  fortified  by  good- 
wflL    Com.  Nepos. 

No  grace  can  save  any  man  unless  be  helps 
himself.     Ward  Beechtr. 

No  grain  of  sand  /  But  moves  a  bright  and 
mmion-peopled  land,  /  And  hath  its  Eden 
and  its  Eves,  I  deem.    Blanchard. 

No  grand  doer  in  this  world  can  be  a  copious 
speaker  about  his  doings.    CarlyU. 

No  fsx^9X  composition  was  ever  produced  but 
with  the  same  heavenly  involuntarlness  in 
which  a  bird  builds  her  nest.    Ruskin, 

18  No  great  intellectual  thing  was  ever  done 
by  great  effort.    Ruskin, 

No  great  man  was  ever  other  than  a  genuine 
man.    CarfyU. 

No  great  truth  Is  allowed  by  Nature  to  be 
demonstrable  to  any  person  who,  foreseeing 
its  consequences,  desires  to  refuse  it.  Ruskin. 

No  greater  hell  tlian  to  be  a  slave  to  fear. 
Btn  Jonson, 

No  greater  men  are  now  than  ever  were. 
BtnersoH. 

SO  No  greater  misfortune  can  befall  a  man  tlian 
to  be  the  victim  of  an  idea  which  has  no  hold 
on  his  life,  still  more  which  detaches  him 
from  it    GotrtJu. 

No  greater  promisors  than  those  who  have 
nothing  to  give.    Pr, 

No  hand  can  nu^ke  the  clock  strike  for  me  the 
hours  that  are  past    Bynm. 

No  hay  dulzura  sin  sudor— No  sweetness  without 
sweat.     Sp.  Pr. 

No  hay  tal  rason  como  la  del  baston— There  is 
no  argument  like  that  of  a  stick.    Sp.  Pr. 

2S  No  heart  opens  to  sympathy  without  letting 
in  delicacy.    /.  M,  Barne, 

No  Hecuba,  by  aid  of  rouge  and  ceruse,  is  a 
Helen  made,    dnoptr. 

No  herb  will  cure  love.    Pr, 

No  heroine  can  create  a  hero  through  love  of 

one,  but  she  nm^  give  birth  to  one.  Jccm 

PmU, 


No  honestly  exerted  force  can  be  nttedy  lost 

Cariylc, 
No  horse  so  blind  as  the  blind  mare.    /V.  M 

No  house  without  mouse ;  no  throne  without 
thorn.    Pr, 

No  human  capacity  ever  yet  saw  the  whole  of 

a  thing ;  but  we  may  see  more  and  more  of 

It  the  longer  we  looic    Ruskin, 
No  human  face  is  exactly  the  same  in  its  lines 

on  each  side,  no  leaf  perfect  in  its  lobes*  no 

branch  in  its  symmetiy.    RusJtin, 

No  idea  can  succeed  except  at  the  eoeose  of 
sacrifices ;  no  one  ever  escapes  without  a 
stain  from  the  struggle  of  life.    ReuoM, 

No  intellectual  images  are  without  ose.  /itAa-  S5 

No  iron  chain,  or  outward  force  of  any  kind, 
can  ever  compel  the  soul  of  a  man  to  Mieve 
or  to  disbelieve.    CariyU, 

"  No  "  is  a  surly,  honest  fellow— speaks  his  mind 
rough  and  round  at  once.  "  B  u t "  is  a  sneak* 
ing,  evasive,  half-bred,  exceptuous  sort  of 
conjimction,  which  comes  to  puU  away  the 
cup  just  when  it  is  at  your  lips.    Scoii, 

No  joy  so  great  but  runneth  to  an  end :  /  No 
hap  so  hard  but  may  in  time  amend.  Kobtri 
Houtkvffll, 

No  joy  without  alloy.    Pr. 

No  knowledge  is  lost   but  perfected,  and40 

changed  for  much  noSleri  sweeter,  greater 

knowledge.    Bajcter, 
No  labour  is  hard,  no  time  is  long,  ^Hierein 

the  glory  of  eternity  is  the  mark  we  level 

at    S»  HietvH* 

No  law  can  be  finally  sacred  to  me  bnt  the  law 
of  my  own  nature.    Emerson, 

No  leaf  moves  but  as  God  wills  it    ^>.  Pr, 

No  legacy  is  so  rich  as  honesty.  AU*9  WtU^ 
iii-  5. 

No  lie  yon  can  speak  or  act,  but  it  will  come,  tf 
after  longer  or  shorter  circulation,  like  a 
bill  drawn  on  Nature's  reality,  and  be  pre- 
sented there  for  payment,  witn  the  answer : 
"No  effects.-    CaAyU. 

No  literature  is  complete  until  the  language 
in  which  it  is  written  is  dead.    Longfsww. 

No  longer  pipe,  no  longer  dance.    Pr, 

No  lover  should  have  the  insolence  to  think  of 
being  accepted  at  once,  nor  should  any  girt 
have  the  cruelty  to  refuse  at  once,  without 
severe  reasons.    Ruskin. 

No  lying  knight  or  lying  priest  ever  prospered 
in  any  age,  but  certamly  not  in  the  dark 
ones.  Men  prospered  then  only  in  follow- 
ing openlv-declared  purposes,  and  preaching 
candidly-beloved  and  trusted  creeds,  iCwtkim, 

No  man  at  bottom  means  ii^ustice ;  it  is  always  60 
for  some  obscure  distorted  image  of  a  right 
that  he  contends.    Carfy/e, 

No  man  at  the  head  of  affairs  always  wishes 
to  be  e3q>licit    Macaulay, 

No  man  bathes  twice  In  the  same  river. 
Heraclitus. 

No  man  beholdeth  prosperity  who  doth  not  en- 
counter danger ;  but  having  encountered 
danger,  if  he  surviveth,  he  beholdeth  It 
Hitopadesa, 

No  man  but  a  blockhead  ever  WTOt^  exc^ 

for  money.    Jokns^t^ 

No  man  can  antedate  bis  experioncib  J^nnrwii^M 
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No  num  can  answer  for  bis  courage  who  has 
never  been  in  danger.    La  Rocht, 

No  man  can  be  a  good  poet  without  first  being 
a  good  man.    Btn  Jotwnu 

No  man  can  be  a  poet  /  That  is  not  a  good 
cook,  to  know  the  palates  /  And  several 
tastc»8  of  the  time.    Btn  J^nsoiu 

No  man  can  be  a  hero  in  anything  who  is  not 
first  of  all  a  hero  in  faith.    Jacodi. 

S  No  man  can  be  brave  who  considers  pain  to  be 
the  greatest  evil  of  life ;  nor  temperate,  who 
considers  pleasure  to  be  the  highest  good,  i 
Cic, 
No  man  can  be  good,  or  sreat,  or  happy,  ex- 
cent  through  inward  snorts  of  his  own.  F. 
ly,  RoberUan. 

No  man  can  be  said  to  have  tlie  spirit  wlio 
does  not  walk  in  it,  or  to  be  bom  of  the 
spirit  until  the  spirit  is  bom  of  him.    Ed, 

No  man  can  be  so  entirely  a  devil  as  to  ex- 
tinguish ha  himself  the  last  ray  of  light. 
Tk,  Kdrusr, 

No  man  can  become  largelv  rich  by  his  per- 
sonal toil,  but  only  by  discovery  of  some 
method  of  taxing  the  labour  of  others. 
Kuikim. 

10  No  man  can  buy  anvtUng  in  the  market  with 
gentility.    Lcrd  Sur^tgk, 

No  man  can,  for  a  length  of  tixne,  be  wholly 
wretched,  if  there  is  not  a  disharmony  (a 
folly  and  wickedness)  within  himself ;  neither 
can  the  richest  CrcBsus,  and  never  so  eupep- 
tic, be  other  tiian  discontentedt  perplexed, 
nnbappy,  if  he  be  a  fooL    Carlyliu 

No  man  can  force  the  harp  of  his  own  indi- 
viduality Into  the  people's  heart ;  but  every 
man  may  play  upon  the  chords  of  the 
people's  neart,  who  draws  his  Inspiration 
vom  the  people's  instinct.    Kostuth. 

No  man  can  gather  cherries  in  Kent  at  the 
season  of  Christmas.    Pr» 

No  man  can  judge  another,  because  no  man 
knows  himself;  for  we  censure  others  but 
as  they  disagree  with  that  humour  which 
we  fancy  laudable  in  ourselves,  and  com- 
mend others  but  for  that  wherein  thev  seem 
to  quadrate  and  consent  with  us.  Cotton, 
IS  No  man  can  leam  what  he  has  not  preparation 
for  learning,  however  near  to  hU  eyes  the 
object  may  1)0.    Emerson, 

No  man  can  live  half  a  life  when  be  has 
genuinely  learned  that  it  is  only  half  a  life. 
The  other  halfi  the  higher  halli  must  haunt 
him,    Philip  Brookt. 

No  man  can  lose  what  he  never  had*    IValton, 

No  mao  can  make  a  good  coat  with  bad  dotli. 

Pr, 
No  man  can  produce  great  things  who  Is  not 

thoroughly  sincere  m  dealing  with  himself. 

LowtU, 

SO  Vo  man  can  quite  emancipate  himself  from  his 
age  and  country,  or  produce  a  model  in  which 
the  education,  the  religion,  the  politics,  the 
usages,  and  the  arts  of  hit  times  shall  have 
no  share.    Emerson, 

No  man  can  read  with  profit  that  which  he 

cannot  leam  to  read  with  pleasure.    Nook 

PorUr, 
No  man  can  say  in  wh^  degree  anv  other 

perton,  besides  bimselfi  can  b«b  witn  strict 

Ittslice,  called  wicked*    Burnt,, 


No  man  can  see  over  his  own  height.    Pft, 
No  man  can  serve  two  matters.   Jtsnt, 
No  man  can  thoroughly  master  more  than  one  SS 
art  or  science.    Htuuiti. 

No  man  can  transcend  his  own  individuality. 

Schopenkamer, 
No  man  doth  safely  appear  abroad  but  he 

who  can  abide  at  home.     Tkomat  d  Kompis. 

No  man  doth  safely  rule  but  he  that  hath 
learned  gladly  to  obey.     Thomas  h  KompU, 

No  man  doth  safdy  speak  but  he  who  is  glad 
to  hold  his  i)eace.     Thotnas  4  Ketnph, 

No  man  ever  became,  or  can  become*  largely  30 
rich  merely  by  labour  and  economy.  Ruikin, 

No  man  ever  did  or  ever  will  become  truly 
eloquent  without  being  a  constant  reader  of 
the  Bible,  and  an  adnurer  of  the  purity  and 
sublimity  of  its  language.    Fishtr  A  mes. 

No  man  ever  prajred  heartily  without  learning 
something.    Emenon. 

No  man  ever  stated  his  griefo  at  lightly  as 
he  might.    Emerson, 

No  man  ever  worked  his  passage  anywhere  in 
a  dead  calm.  Let  no  man  wax  pale,  there- 
fore, because  of  opposition.    John  Neaie, 

No  man  flatters  the  woman  he  truly  loves.  SI 

TMck4r$nann, 

No  man  had  ever  a  point  of  pride  but  was 

injurious  to  him.    Burke. 
No  man  has  a  claim  to  credit  upon  his  own 

word,  when  better  evidence,  it  he  had  it, 

may  be  easily  produced.   Johnson, 

No  man  has  a  prosperity  so  high  and  firm  but 
two  or  three  words  can  dishearten  it.   Emer^ 

son. 

No  man  has  a  right  to  say  to  his  own  gene- 
ration, turning  quite  away  from  it,  "Be 
damned."    CarlyU.  to  Emerson. 

No  man  has  a  worse  firlend  than  he  brings  M 
with  him  from  home.    Pr, 

No  man  has  any  data  for  estimating,  far  less 
right  of  judging,  the  results  of  a  life  of 
resolute  selAlenial,  until  he  has  had  the 
courage  to  try  it  himself.    Ruskin. 

No  man  has  come  to  true  greatness  who  has 
not  f(dt  in  some  degree  that  his  life  belongs 
to  his  race,  and  that  what  God  gives  him  he 
gives  him  for  mankind.    Phillips  Brooks. 

No  man  has  worked,  or  can  work*  except 
religiously.    Carlyle. 

No  man  hath  a  thorough  taste  of  prosperity 
to  whom  adversity  never  happeneo.    (?) 

No  man  hath  a  velvet  cross.    Pr.  46 

No  man  hath  a  virtue  that  he  has  not  a  glimpsa 
of;  nor  any  man  an  attaint,  but  he  carries 
some  stain  of  it.     Troil.  and  Cress.  1 1  9. 

No  man,  having  put  his  hand  to  the  plough, 
and  looking  back,  is  fit  for  the  kingdom  of 
God.   /esus. 

No  man  is  a  good  physician  who  has  never 
been  sick.    Arab.  Pr, 

No  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valefe-de-chambre. 
Princo  do  Condi,/rom  Plutarch, 

No  man  is  always  wise  except  a  fool.    Pr,        60 

No  man  is  bora  into  this  worid  whose  work  it 
not  bom  with  him ;  there  is  always  work,  and 
tools  to  work  withal,  for  those  who  will ;  and 
blessed  are  the  homy  hands  of  toil.    LowcU% 

No  man  is  bom  wise  or  learned.    Pr, 
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No  maa  is  either  worthy  of  a  grood  home  here 
or  a  heaven  hereafter  that  is  not  willingr  to  be 
In  peril  for  a  good  cause.    Ca^i.  John  Brovm, 

No  man  is  esteemed  for  gay  gfarments  but  by 
fools  and  women.    Sir  W.  Raitigk. 

No  man  is  ever  rood  for  much  who  has  not 
been  carried  on  his  feet  by  enthusiasm  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty.    Froude. 

No  man  b  ever  hurt  but  by  himaelfl  Diof^ents. 
ft  No  man  is  ever  paid  for  his  real  work,  or  should 
ever  expect  or  denumd  angrily  to  be  paid ; 
an  work  properly  so  called  is  an  appeal  from 
the  seen  to  the  unseen— a  devout  calling 
upon  higher  powers ;  and  unless  they  stand 
by  us,  it  will  not  be  a  work,  but  a  quackery. 
Cariyle. 

No  man  is  free  who  cannot  command  himself. 
Pythagoras. 

No  man  is  good  but  as  he  wishes  the  good  of 
others,    jokntem. 

No  man  is  justified  in  resisting  by  word  or  deed 
the  authority  he  lives  under  for  a  light  cause, 
be  such  authority  what  it  may.    CarlyU. 

No  man  is  nobler  bom  than  another,  unless  he 
is  bom  with  better  abilities  and  a  more  ami- 
able disposition.    Sen. 

10  No  man  is  poor  who  does  not  think  himself  so. 
But  iif  in  a  full  fortune  with  impatience  he 
desires  more,  he  proclaims  his  wants  and  his 
beggarly  condition.    Jeremy  Taylor. 

No  man  is  quite  sane :  each  has  a  slight  deter- 
mination of  blood  to  the  head,  to  make  sure 
of  holding  him  hard  to  some  one  point  which 
Nature  mm  taken  to  heart.    Emerson. 

No  man  is  rich  whose  expenditures  exceed  his 
means ;  and  no  one  is  poor  whose  incomings 
exceed  his  outgoings.    Haliburton. 

No  man  is  so  free  as  a  beggar,  and  no  man 
more  solemnly  a  servant  than  an  honest 
land-owner.    Ruskin. 

No  man  is  so  happy  as  never  to  give  offence. 
Thomas  d  Kempis. 
16  No  man  is  so   old  but  thinlts  he  may  live 
another  day.    Pythagoras. 

No  man  is  so  sn£Scient  as  never  to  need  assist- 
ance.    '/  homos  A  Kempis. 

No  man  is  so  tall  that  he  need  never  stretch, 
nor  so  small  that  he  need  never  stoop.  Dan. 
Pr. 

No  man  is  so  worthy  of  envy  as  he  that  can  be 
cheerful  in  want.    Bp.  HaiL 

No  man  is  such  a  conqueror  as  the  man  who 
has  defeated  himself.     Ward  Beecher. 

80  No  man  is  the  wiser  for  his  learning.  .  .  .  Wit 
and  wisdom  are  bom  with  a  man.    Scld^n. 

No  man  is  the  worse  for  knowing  the  worst  of 

himself    Pr. 
No  man  is  to  be  deemed  free  who  has  not 

I)erfect  self-command.    Pythagoras. 
No  man  is  wise  enough  or  good  enough  to  be 

intrusted  with  unlimited  power.    Coltcm. 

No  man  is  wise  or  safe  but  he  that  is  honest. 

Sir  W.  RaUigk. 
S9  No  man  is  without  enemies.    Arab.  Pr. 

No  man  is  without  his  load  of  trouble.   Tkcwas 

d,  Kempis. 
No  man  lives  so  poor  as  he  was  bom.    Pr. 

No  man  loves  to  frustrate  expectations  which 
have  been  formed  in  his  favour.    Johnson. 

No  man  loveth  his  fetters,  be  they  made  of 
gold.    Pr, 


No  man  needs  money  so  mudi  as  he  who  80 
despises  it.    Jean  Paul. 

No  man  needs  to  study  history  to  find  out 
what  is  best  for  his  own  culture.     Tkortau, 

No  man  or  woman  of  the  humblest  sort  csui 
really  be  strong,  gentle,  pure,  and  good, 
without  the  world  being  better  for  it,  without 
somebody  being  helped  and  comforted  b]r  the 
very  existence  of  that  goodness.  PhUit^s 
Brooks. 

No  man  perhaps  suspects  how  large  and  im- 
portant the  region  of  unconsciousness  in  him 
ts ;  what  a  vast,  unknown  territory  lies  there 
back  of  his  conscious  wiU  and  purpose,  and 
which  is  really  the  controlling  power  of  his 
life.    John  Burroughs. 

No  man  praises  happiness  as  he  would  justice, 
but  cans  it  blessed,  as  being  something  more 
divine  and  excellent.    Arist. 

No  man  regards  an  eruption  upon  the  surface  8S 
when  the  noble  parts  are  invaded,  and  he 
feels  a  mortification  approaching  to  his  heart. 
Junius. 

"No  man,"  said  Pestaloxzi,  "hi  God's  wide 
universe,  is  either  willing  or  able  to  help 
any  other  man."  Help  must  come  from  the 
bosom  alone.    Emerson. 

No  man  sees  far ;  the  most  see  no  farther  than 
their  noses.    CarlyU. 

No  man  should  be  so  much  taken  up  in  the 
search  of  truth,  as  thereby  to  neglect  the 
more  necessary  duties  of  active  life.    Cic. 

No  man  should  enter  Into  alliance  with  his 
enemy,  even  with  the  tightest  bonds  oC 
union.  Water  made  ever  so  hot  will  still 
quench  fire.    Hitopadeseu 

No  man  should  ever  be  ashamed  to  own  he  40 
has  been  in  the  wrong,  which  is  but  saying, 
in  other  words,  that  be  is  wiser  to-day  than 
he  was  ]resterday.    Pope. 

No  man  should  ever  display  his  bravery  who 
is  unprepared  for  battle  ;  nor  bear  the  marks 
of  defiance,  until  he  hath  experienced  the 
abilities  of  his  enemy.    HitopatUsa, 

No  man  should  form  an  acquaintance,  nor 
enter  into  any  amusements,  with  one  of  an 
evil  character.  A  piece  of  charcoal,  if  it  be 
hot,  bumeth ;  and  if  it  be  cold,  blackeneth 
the  Iiand.    Hit^padesa. 

No  man  should  part  with  his  own  individuality 
and  become  that  of  another.    Ckamung. 

No  man  should  strive  to  precede  his  fellows ; 
for,  should  the  work  succeed,  the  booty  is 
eoual,  and  if  it  fail,  the  leader  is  punished. 
Ilitopadesa. 

No  man  should  think  so  highly  of  himself  as  4ft 
to  think  he  can  receive  but  little  light  from 
books,  nor  so  meanly  as  to  believe  he  can 
discover  nothing  but  what  is  to  be  learned 
from  them.    Johnson. 

No  man  talks  of  that  which  he  is  desirous 
to  conceal,  and  every  man  desires  to  conceal 
that  of  which  he  is  ashamed.    Johnson. 

No  man  thoroughlv  understands  a  truth  until 
he  has  contended  against  it.    Goethe. 

No  man  troubleth  the  beggar  with  questioning 
his  religion  or  politics.    Lamb. 

No  man  was  ever  as  rich  as  all  men  ought 
to  be.     Old  saying. 

No  man  was  ever  scolded  out  of  hia  sins.  SO 
Cffwper, 


NO  MAN 
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No  man  was  ever  so  much  deceiTed  by  another 
as  by  himself.    Lord  GrevilU, 

No  man  was  ever  written  out  of  reputation 

but  by  himself.    M»nk. 
No  man  was  more  foolish  when  he  liad  not  a 

pen  in  \iiM  hand,  or  more  wise  when  he  had. 

Johnson^  ofGoUUmith. 

No  man  whatever  believes,  or  can  believe,  ex- 
actly what  his  sncsudfather  believed.  Carlyle. 
S  No  man  who  does  not  choose,  enter  into  and 
walk  in  some  narrow  way  of  life,  will  ever 
have  any  moral  character,  anv  clearness  of 
purpose,  any  wisdom  of  intelllflrence.  or  any 
tenderness  or  streng^th  of  heart.    Ed. 

No  man  who  has  once  heartily  and  wholly 
laiu^hed  can  be  altogrether  Irredaimably 
bad.     CarlyU. 

No  man  who  is  wretched  in  his  own  heart 
and  feeble  in  his  own  work  can  rifi^htly  help 
others.    Ruskin. 

No  man  ^Hio  needs  a  monument  ever  ought 
to  have  one.    Hawthorne, 

No  man's  conscience  can  tell  him  the  risrhts 
of  another  man.    Johnson, 

10  No  man's  pie  is  fireed  /  Prom  his  ambitious 
finder.    Hen,  VI 11.^  l  i. 

No  man's  religion  ever  survives  his  morals. 
South, 

No  mata  la  cars^a  sino  la  sobrecaxigra— Not  the 
load,  but  the  overload  kills.    Sp,  Pr, 

No  matter  how  much  faculty  of  idle  se^g: 
a  man  has,  the  step  from  Imowingr  to  doingr 
is  rarely  taken.    Emerson, 

No  matter  what  his  rank  or  position  may  be, 
the  lover  of  books  is  the  richest  and  happiest 
of  the  children  of  men.  /.  A,  Lang/oro, 
U  No  migrht  nor  greatness  in  mortality  /  Can  cen- 
sure 'scape ;  back-wounding  calumny  /  The 
whitest  vutne  strikes.    Mta^./or  Meets, ,  ilL  3. 

No  mill,  no  meat    Pr, 

No  more  can  you  distinguish  of  a  man  /  Than 
of  his  outward  show ;  which,  God  he  knows,  / 
Seldom  or  never  jumpeth  with  the  heart. 
Rich,.  ///.,  iii.  i. 

No  mora  dangerous  snare  is  set  by  the  fiends 
for  human  frailty  than  the  belief  that  our 
enemies  are  also  the  enemies  of  God.  Ruskin. 

No  more  of  your  titled  acquaintances  boast,  / 
And  in  what  lordly  circles  you've  been :  /  An 
insect  is  still  but  an  insect  at  most,  /  Though 
it  crafd  on  the  head  of  a  queen.    Bums. 

flONo  more  subtle  master  under  heaven  /Than 
is  the  maiden-passion  for  a  maid,  /  Not  only 
to  keep  down  the  base  in  man,  /  But  teacn 
hif^  thought,  and  amiable  words  /  And  court- 
liness, and  the  desire  of  fame,  /  And  love  of 
truth,  and  all  tiiat  makes  a  man.     Tennyson. 

No  morning  can  restore  wiiat  we  have  for- 
feited.   George  Meredith, 

No  mortal  can  both  work  and  do  good  talking 
in  Parliament  or  out  of  it ;  the  feat  is  impos- 
sible as  that  of  serving  two  hostile  masters. 
Carfyte, 

No  mortal  has  a  right  to  wag  his  tongue, 
much  less  to  wag  his  pen,  without  saying 
something.    Carlyle, 

No  mortal's  endeavour  or  attainment  wQl,  in 
the  smallest,  content  the  as  uaendeavoorlng, 
unattaining  young  gentleman ;  but  he  could 
make  it  alihifinitely  better,  were  it  worthy 
of  Urn.    Carlyle, 


No  mother  worthy  of  the  name  ever  gave  her-  85 
self  thoroughly  for  her  child  who  did  not  feel 
that,  after  all»  she  reaped  what  she  had  sown. 
Beecher, 

No  nation  can  be  destroyed  while  it  possesses 
a  good  home  life.    /.  G,  Holland. 

No  nation  can  bear  wealth  that  is  not  intelli- 
gent first.     tVard  Beecher. 

No  nation  can  reform  itself^  as  the  English  are 
now  tiying  to  do,  by  what  their  newspapers 
call  "tremendous  cheers."  Reform  is  not 
joyous,  but  grievous;  no  single  man  can 
reform  himself  without  stem  suffering  and 
stem  working ;  how  much  less  can  a  nation 
of  men  \  Medea,  when  she  made  men  young 
again,  was  wont  to  hew  them  in  pieces  with 
meat-axes ;  cast  them  into  caldrons,  and  t>oil 
them  for  a  length  of  time.  How  much  handier 
could  they  have  but  done  it  by  "  tremendous 
cheers  "  alone  I    Carlyle, 

No  need  to  teach  your  grandames  to  suck  eggs. 
Pr, 

No  news  Is  good  news.    Pr,  SO 

No,  no!    I  am  but  shadow  of  myself;  /  Yon 

are  deceived,  my  substance  is  not  here. 

X  Hen.  VI.^  ii.  3. 

No  noble  t^dc  was  ever  easy.    Carlyle, 

No  nobler  feeling  than  this  of  admiration  for 

one  higher  than  himself,  dwells  in  the  breast 

of  man.    Carlyle. 
No,  not  even  faith,  or  hope,  or  any  other  virtue^ 

is  accepted  by  God  without  charity  and  grace. 

Thomas  d  Kempis. 

No  oath  that  binds  to  wrong  can  ever  bind.  SS 

Dr,  Walter  Smith. 


No  one  can  bake 
Serv.  Pr, 


cakes  for  the  whole  world. 


No  one  can  be  a  great  thinker  who  does  not 
recognise  that,  as  a  thinker,  it  is  his  first 
dut]r  to  follow  his  intellect  to  whatever  con- 
clusions it  may  lead.    /.  S.  Mill. 

No  one  can  be  despised  by  another  until  he 
has  learned  to  despise  himself.    Sen, 

No  one  can  be  in  perfect  accord  with  any  one 
but  >«<«wlf     Schopenhauer. 

No  one  can  feel  and  exercise  benevolence  to-  40 
wards  another  who  is  ill  at  ease  with  hlm- 
selt     Goethe. 

No  one  can  find  himself  in  himself  or  others ; 
in  fact,  he  has  himself  to  spin,  from  the  centre 
of  which  he  exercises  his  influence.    Goethe. 

No  one  can  obtain  what  he  does  not  bring 
with  him.    Goethe, 

No  one  can  teach  religion  who  has  it  not 
Jean  Paul, 

No  one  can  teach  you  anything  worth  learning 
but  through  manual  labour ;  the  very  bread 
of  life  can  only  be  got  out  of  the  chaff  of  it 
by  rubbing  it  m  your  hands.    Rushin. 

No  one  claims  kindred  with  the  poor.    Pr.        4i 
No  one  easily  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that 
reason  and  a  brave  will  are  given  us  that  we 
may  not  only  hold  back  from  evil,  but  also 
from  the  extreme  of  good.    Goethe. 
No  one  eats  goldfish.    Pr. 

No  one  ever  impoverished  himself  by  alms- 
givhig.    ft.Pr, 

No  one  ever  possessed  superior  inteUectnal 
qualities  without  knowing  tiiem.    Buiwer. 

No  one  ever  teaches  wen  who  wants  to  teach,  M 
or  governs  well  who  wants  to  govern.  Plato, 
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No  one  lk]l$  low  unless  he  attempt  to  climb 
high,    Dan.  Pr. 

No  one  |rets  into  trouble  without  his  own 
help.    Jjatu  Pr, 

No  one  has  erer  learned  fuUjr  to  know  him- 
self.   Gottkt. 

No  one  has  ever  yet  succeeded  in  deceivingr 
the  whole  world,  nor  has  the  world  ever 
combined  to  deceive  any  Indiiridual.    (?) 
5  No  one  lias  seen  to-morrow.    Port,  Pr, 

No  one  is  a  slave  whose  will  is  free.  Tjttitu 
Afaximut, 

No  one  is  by  natnre  noble,  respected  of  any 
one,  nor  a  wretch.  His  own  actions  conduct 
him  either  to  wretchedness  or  to  the  re- 
verse*   Hito^iuUtA, 

No  one  is  free  who  la  not  ntAster  of  himself. 

ClandiUi. 
No  one  is  more  profoundly  sad  than  he  who 

lauffhs  too  mucL   Jtan.  P«ul. 

10  No  one  is  qualified  to  converse  in  public  who  is 
not  highly  contented  without  tuch  conver- 
sation. TkopHot  A  Kempit, 
No  one  Is  qualllled  to  entertain,  or  receive 
entertainment  from  others,  who  cannot  enter- 
tain himself  alone  with  satisfaction.  Thomas 
A  Ktmpit, 

No  one  is  iich  enough  to  do  without  his  neigh- 
bour.   Dati.  Pr, 

No  one  is  so  hardy  as  to  say  God  is  In  his 
^bt|  that  he  owed  him  a  nobler  being, 
for  existence  must  be  antecedent  to  merft. 
Jtrtmy  Collier, 

No  one  knows  how  far  his  powers  go  till  he 
has  tried.    Goithe. 

18  No  one  knows  the  weight  of  another's  burden. 
Pr, 

No  one  knows  what  he  Is  doing  while  he  is 
acting  rightly,  but  of  what  is  wrong  we  are 
always  consdous.    Goetkt, 

No  one  knows  when  he  is  well  off.    Punch, 

No  one  knows  where  the  shoe  pinches  but  him 

who  wears  It.    Pr. 
No  one  knows  whether  death,  which  men  in 

their  fear  apprehend  to  be  the  greatest  evil, 

may  not  be  the  greatest  good.    Plato, 
MNo  one  likes  to  bell  the  cat    Pr, 

No  one  shall  look  for  effectual  help  to  another ; 

but  each  sliall  rest  content  with  what  help  he 

can  afford  himself.    CaHyU, 
No  one  will  become  anything,  every  one  will 

already  be  something.    Goetht. 

No  one  would  respect  thee  in  a  beggar's  coat 

What  is  the  respect  paid  to  woollen  cloth, 

not  to  thee?    Jean  Paul, 
No  one  would  talk  much  In  society  if  he  only 

knew  how  often  he  misunderstands  others. 

Gotthe, 

M  No  orator  can  measure  in  effect  with  Um  who 
can  give  good  nicknames.    Emerson, 

No  order  or  profession  of  men  is  so  sacred,  no 
place  so  remote  or  solitary,  but  that  tempta- 
tions and  troubles  will  find  them  out  ana  in- 
trude upon  them.     Thomas  d  AV#m//x. 

No  outward  tyranny  can  reach  the  mind. 
/unitts. 

No  padlocks,  bolts,  or  bars  can  secure  a  maiden 
So  weU  as  her  own  reserve.    CtrvaHtes, 

No  pain,  no  palm;  no  thorns,  no  throne;  no 
gaOl,  no  glory ;  no  cross,  no  crown,  lymam 
Ptnn. 


No  pains,  no  gains.    Pr.  SO 

No  passions  are  without  their  use,  none  without 
their  nobleness,  when  seen  in  balanced  unity 
with  the  rest  of  the  spirit  which  they  are 
charged  to  defend,    /fuskin. 

No  patient  will  ever  recover  his  health  merely 
from  the  description  of  a  medicine.  HiU/O' 
desa. 

No  pay  is  receivable  by  any  true  man;  but 
power  is  receivable  bv  him  In  the  love  and 
faith  you  give  hun.    Knskin. 

No  peace  was  ever  won  from  fate  by  subter- 
fuge or  agreement :  no  peace  is  ever  in  store 
for  any  of  us  but  that  which  we  shall  win  by 
victory  over  shame  or  sin— victory  over  the 
sin  that  oppresses,  as  well  as  over  that  which 
corrupts.     Kuskin, 

No  penny,  no  paternoster.    Pr,  10 

No  people  at  the  present  day  can  be  explained 
by  their  national  religion.  They  do  not  fed 
responsible  for  It ;  it  Ues  far  outside  of  them. 
Emerson, 

No  person  Is  either  so  happy  or  so  unhappy 

as  he  imagines.    La  Roche. 
No  pillow  so  soft  as  God's  promise.    Sayings 

No  pin's  point  can  yon  mark  withm  the  wide 
circle  or  the  All  where  God's  laws  are  not 
Carlyle. 

No  place,  no  company,  no  age,  no  person  Is  10 
temptation-free ;  let  no  man  Doast  that  he 
was  never  tempted;  let  him  not  be  high- 
minded,  but  fear,  for  he  may  be  surprised  in 
that  very  instant  wherein  be  boasteth  that 
he  was  never  tempted  at  all.    S/encer. 

No  power  of  genius  has  ever  yet  had  the 
smallest  success  in  explaining  existence. 
Emerton. 

No  power  of  good  can  be  obtained  by  doing 

nothing  and  oy  knowing  nothing.    Johnson. 
No  prayer,  no  religion,  or  at  least  only  a 

dumb  and  lame  one.    Ca^fytt. 
No  principle  is  more  noble,  as  there  is  none 

more  holy,  than  that  of  a  true  obedience. 

Henry  Giles, 

No  productiveness  of  the  highest  kind,  no  re-  tf 
markable  discovery,  no  great  thought  whlda 
bears  fruit  and  has  results,  is  in  tne  power 
of  any  one ;  such  thinn  are  exalted  above 
all  earthly  controL  man  must  consider 
them  as  an  unenected  gift  from  above,  as 
pure  children  of  uod,  which  he  must  receive 
and  venerate  with  joyful  thanks,  ...  as  a 
vessel  found  worthy  for  the  reception  of 
such  divine  influence.    Goethe. 

No  profit  canst  thou  gain  /  By  self-contuming 
care.    Wesley. 

No  profit  grows  where  is  no  pleasure  ta'en :  / 
In  brief,  sir,  study  what  jrou  most  affect 
Tarn,  the  Shrew ^  i.  i. 

No  property  is  eternal  but  God  the  Maker's: 
whom  Heaven  permits  to  take  possession, 
his  is  the  right ;  Heaven's  sanction  is  such 
permission— while  it  lasts.    Carlyle. 

No  real  happiness  is  found  /  In  trailing  purple 
o'er  the  ground.    Pamelt. 

No  really  great  man  ever  thought  himself  so.  iO 
HmMHtt, 

No  receiver,  no  thifef.    Pr. 

No  reckoning  made,  but  sent  to  my  account  / 
With  all  my  hnperfectiotts  on  my  head, 
//am.,  i.  5. 
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No  reports  are  more  readily  bellered  than 
those  which  disparare  ffenius  and  soothe 
muTf  of  conacious  mediocrity.    Maamlay, 

No  rest  is  worth  anrthinff  except  the  rest  that 
Is  earned.   Jeam  PnnL 

No  rerensfe  is  more  heroic  than  that  which 
torments  envy  by  doing  grood.    (?) 

No  road  Is  long  with  good  company.   Turk.  Pr. 

ft   No  sadder  proof  can  be  given  by  man  of  his 

own  littleness  than  disbelief  in  great  men. 

Carlyle. 
No  safe  wading  in  an  unknown  water.    Pr. 

No  sensible  person  ever  made  an  apology. 
Kmtrspn. 

No  si  pao  volar  weozu,  ale— He  would  fain  fly, 
but  he  wsmts  wings.    //.  Pr, 

No  single  action  creates,  however  It  may  ex- 
hibit, a  man's  character.    Jeremy  Taylor, 

10  No  slave,  to  lazy  ease  resign'd,  /  B'er  tri- 
nmphea  over  noble  foes ;  /  The  monarch. 
Fortune,  most  is  kind  /  To  nim  who  bravely 
dares  oppose.    Ctroantei, 

No  slave's  vote  is  other  than  a  solsance, 
whensoever,  or  wheresoever,  or  in  what 
manner  soever,  it  is  given.    CariyU, 

No   snmller  spirit  can  vanqaiah  a  greater. 

Goethe, 
No   smoke.  In  any  sense*  bnt  can  become 

flame  ana  radiance.    Carlyie. 
No  society  can  be  npheld  In  happiness  and 

honour  without  the  sentiment  of  r^igion. 

LafUue. 

IS  Ho  sooner  is  a  temple  built  to  God,  but  the 
devU  builds  a  chapel  close  by.  George 
Heriert, 

No  soul  to  strong  endeavour  yoked  for  ever,  / 
Works  against  the  tkie  in  vain.   H,  Kettdail 

No  sound  Is  dissonant  which  tells  of  life. 

Coieriiige. 
No  speculation  In  those  cr^es  /  Which  thou 

doet  glare  with  I    Maeb.^  uL  4. 

No  statesman  e'er  will  find  it  worth  his  pafais  / 
To  tax  our  labours  and  excise  our  brains. 
ChurthilL 

fl9  No  stronger  castle  than  a  poor  man's.  Serv.  Pr, 
No  surer  does  the  Auldgarth  bridge,  that  his 
father  helped  to  build,  carry  the  traveller 
over  the  turbulent  water  beneath  It,  than 
Carlyle's  books  convey  the  reader  over 
chasms  and  conftisions,  where  before  the.e 
was  no  way,  or  only  an  inadequate  one. 
J0kn  Bwroughs. 

No  sword  bites  so  fiercely  as  an  evil  tongue. 

Sir  P.  Sydney. 
No  tale  so  good  but  may  be  spoiled  in  the 

telUng.    Pr. 

No  teaching  Is  sjpUitually  profitable,  that  is  of 
true  vital  avail,  translateable  into  flesh  and 
Uood,  unless  with  the  teaching  we  imbibe 
the  spMt  that  dicUtes  it.    Ed. 

M  No  theatre  for  virtue  is  equal  to  the  consdons- 
ness  of  it.    Cic. 

No  theological  absurdities  so  glaring  that  they 
have  not  sometimes  been  embraced  by  men 
of  the  greatest  and  most  cultivated  under- 
standing. No  religious  precepts  so  rigorous 
that  they  have  not  been  adopted  by  the 
most  voluptuous  and  most  abandoned  of 
a«L    Hume. 

No  thoroogfaly  occupied  man  was  ever  yet 
very  miserable.    Lmmdor, 


No  thought  Is  beantilul  which  Is  not  Just,  and 
no  thought  can  be  just  which  is  not  founded 
on  truth.    Addison, 

No  thought  Is  contented.  The  better  sort,  / 
As  thourhts  of  things  divine,  are  inters 
mixed  /  With  scruples,  and  do  set  the  word 
itself /Agahist  the  word.    ^rbk. //.»  v.  5. 

No  trial  is  dangerous  which  tiiere  Is  courage  SO 
to  meeL    Geethe. 

No  trouble,  cross,  or  death  /  E'er  shall  silence 
faith  and  praise.    1Vinku»rtk, 

No  truly  great  man  ever  founded,  wOftilly  in- 
tended founding,  a  sect    Carlyie. 

No  two  on  earth  In  all  thhigs  can  agree ;  /  All 
have  some  darling  singularity.    Churchill. 

No  two  virtues,  whatever  relation  they  claim,  t 
Nor  even  two  diflferent  shades  of  the  same,  / 
Thov^fh  like  as  was  ever  twin-brotiier  to 
brother,  /  Possessing  the  one  shall  imply 
you've  the  other.    Bums. 

No  useless  cofiin  enclosed  his  breast,  /  Not  In  S6 
sheet  nor  in  sliroud  we  wound  him ;  /  But 
he  lay  like   a  warrior  taking  his  rest,  / 
Wth  his  martial  cloak  around  him.    Kev, 
C.  lVo(/i. 

No  vice  goes  alone.    Pr. 

No  victorr  worth  having  was  ever  won  without 
cost    JCHshim, 

No  violent  extreme  endures.    Carlyie. 

No  visor  does  become  black  villany  /  So  well  as 
soft  and  tender  flattery.    Peticlet^  ir.  4. 

No  weather's  111  when  the  wind's  BtilL    Pr.       10 

No  weeping  for  shed  milk.    Pr. 

No  whip  cuts  so  sharply  as  the  lash  of  con- 
science.   Pr, 

No  wild  beast  more  to  be  dreaded  than  a  com- 
municative man  having  nothing  to  commu- 
nicate.   Swift. 

No  wild  enthusiast  ever  yet  could  rest  /  T1U 
half  mankind  were  like  himself  possess'd. 
Cewj^. 

No  wind  Is  of  service  to  him  who  Is  bound  for  45 
nowhere.    Fr.  Pr. 

No  wise  combatant  underrates  his  antagonist 
Goethe. 

No  wise  man  can  have  a  contempt  for  the  pre*  . 
Indices  of  others ;  and  he  should  even  stand 
in  a  certain  awe  of  his  own,  as  if  they  were 
aged  parents  and  monitors.    They  may  in 
the  end  prove  wiser  than  he.    Hazatt. 

No  wise  man  ever  wished  to  be  younger,   (f)  . 

No  wise  man  should  make  known  the  loss  of 
fortune,  any  malpractices  in  his  house,  his 
being  cheated,  or  his  having  been  disgraced. 
Hitopadesa. 

No  woman  can  be  handsome  by  the  force  of  M 
features  alone,  any  more  than  she  can  bo 
witty  only  by  the  help  of  speech.    Hughes. 

No  woman  is  educated  who  is  not  eoual  to 
the  successful  management  of  a  lamUy. 
Bunu^, 

No  woman  Is  so  bad  but  we  may  rejoice  when 
her  heart  thrills  to  love,  for  then  (Sod  has  her 
by  the  hand    /.  M.  Barrie, 

No  woman  shall  succeed  In  Salique  land. 

Heu,  /'.,  i.  a. 

No  wonder  is  greater  than  any  other  wonder, 
and  if  once  explained,  it  ceases  to  be  a  won- 
der.   Leigh  Hunt. 

No  wonder  lasts  over  three  days.    Pr\t  W 
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No  wonder  we  are  all  more  or  leM  fdeaaed 
with  mediocrity,  since  it  leaves  us  at  rest, 
and  8:ives  the  same  comfortable  feeling:  as 
when  one  associates  with  his  equals.    Gottkt, 

No  word  is  ill  spoken  if  it  be  not  ill  taken.   Pr, 

No  words  suffice  the  secret  soul  to  show,  / 
For  truth  denies  aU  eloquence  to  woe.  Byron, 

No  work,  no  recompense.  Pr. 
i  No  working  world,  any  more  than  a  firhtinflr 
world,  can  be  led  on  without  a  noble  chtralrT 
of  work,  and  laws  and  fixed  rules  which 
follow  out  of  that— far  nobler  than  any 
chiyalry  offigrhtinff  war.    Carlyie» 

No  worth,  known  or  unknown,  can  die  even  on 
this  earth.    Carfytt, 

Nobilitatis  virtus  non  stemma  character— Vir- 
tue, not  pedigree,  should  characterise  nobility.  Af, 

Nobility  Is  a  river  that  sets  with  a  constant  and 
undeviating-  current  directly  into  the  sTeat 
Pacific  Ocean  of  Time ;  but,  unlike  all  other 
rivers,  it  is  more  grand  at  its  source  than  at 
its  termination.    Cotton, 

Nobility  of  nature  consists  in  doing  good  for 
the  good's  sake.     Win.  v.  Hnmboldi. 

10  Nobility  without  virtue  is  a  fine  settinflr  with- 
out a  gem.    Jan*  PorUr. 

Nobis  non  licet  esse  tam  dlsertis,  /  Qui  Musas 
colimus  severiores  —  We  who  cultivate  the 
graver  Muse  are  not  allowed  to  be  diflru2«e. 
Mart. 

Noble  art  is  nothing  less  than  the  expression 
of  a  great  soul;  and  great  souls  are  not 
common  things.    Riukin. 

Noble  housekeepers  need  no  doors.    Pr. 

Noble  spirits  war  not  with  the  dead.    Byron, 
16  Nobler  is  a  limited  command,  /  Given  by  the 
love  of  aU  your  native  land,  /  Than  a  suces- 
sive  title,  long  and  dark,  /  Drawn  from  the 
mouldy  rolls  of  Noah's  ark.    Dryden, 

Noblesse  oblige — Rank  imposes  obligation.    M. 

Nobody  calls  himself  rogue.    Pr, 

Nobody  can  continue  easy  in  his  own  mind 
who  does  not  endeavour  to  become  least 
of  all  and  servant  of  aU.    Thomas  d  Kentpu. 

Nobody  can  find  work  easy  If  much  work  do 
lie  in  him.    Carlyle, 

SO  Nobody  can  live  by  teaching  any  more  than 
by  learning ;  both  teaching  and  learning  are 

J)roper  duties  of  human  iHe,  or  pleasures  of 
t,  but  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
support  of  it.    Rusktn. 

Nobody  contents  himself  with  roua^h  diamonds, 
or  wears  them  so.  When  polisned  and  set, 
then  they  give  a  lustre.    Locke. 

Nobody  has  a  right  to  have  opinions,  but  only 
knowledgre.    Ruskin. 

Nobody  knows  who  may  be  listening;  say 
nothmg  which  you  would  not  wish  put  in 
the  dafly  paper.    Sturgeon, 

Nobody  should  be  rich  but  those  who  under- 
stana  it.    Goethe, 

t5  Nobody  will  persist  long  in  helping  those  who 
will  not  help  themselves.    Johnson, 

Nobody  will  use  other  peoi>le's  experience,  nor 
has  any  of  his  own  till  it  is  too  late  to  use  it 
Hawthorne, 

Nobody  would  be  afraid  if  he  could  help  It. 
Smofiett. 

Noces  de  Gamache — A  very  sumptuous  repast. 
Fr. 


Nocet  en^»ta  dolore  volnptas — Pleasors  par> 
chased  by  pain  is  iiuurious.    Hor. 

Noch  ist  es  Tag,  da  ruhre  sich  der  Mann,  /  30 
Die  Nacht  tritt  ein,  wo  niemand  wiiken  kann 
— It  is  still  day,  in  which  to  be  up  and  doing ; 
the  night  is  setting  in  wherein  no  man  can  woc^ 
Goethe. 

Noch  lebt  ein  Gott,  der  meines  Blends  denkt  1 
— A  God  still  lives  who  thinks  of  my  misery. 
Cheumisso, 

Noch  niemand  entfloh  dem  verhangten  Ge- 
Schick — No  one  has  yet  evaded  the  fate  allotted 
to  him.    Schiiler, 

Noctemque  diemque  iatigat — He  wean  out  both 
night  and  day  at  nis  work.     Virg; 

Noctuma  versate  manu,  versate  diuraa— Let 

these  be  your  studies  by  night  and  by  day. 

Nodum  in  sdrpo  quserls— You  look  for  a  knot  in  SS 
a  bulrush,  ue.,  are  too  scrupulous.    Pr, 

Noisome  weeds  that  without  profit  suck  /  Tbe 
soil's  fertility  frt>m  wholesome  flowers.   Rick, 

Nolens  volens — ^Whether  one  will  or  na 

Noli  irritare  leones—Don't  irritate  Uoos.    Ml 

Noli  me  tangere — ^Toucfa  me  not. 

Nolle  prosequi— To  be  unwilling  to  prosecute.   X^  10 

Nolo  barbam  vellere  mortuo  leoni— I  won't 
pluck  the  beard  of  a  dead  lion.    Mart, 

Nolo  episcopari — I  have  no  wrish  to  be  made  a 
bishop.    Applied  to  eut  affected  indifference  t» 
ohtaintHg  whett  one  really  desiret, 
Nom  de  guerre — ^An  assumed  name.    Fr, 
Nom  de  plume — Assumed  name  of  an  author.  Fr, 

Nomen  amidtia  est ;  nomen  inane  fides— FriesKl-  46 
ship  is  but  a  name ;  fidelity  but  an  empty  name. 
Ovid, 

Nomen  atque  omen — A  name  and  at  the  saoM 
time  an  omen.    Plant, 

Nofdi;*  ddeX^dt  rods  iXrfdiwodt  ^^ovr— Count 
true  fiiends  as  brothers. 

Non  adeo  cecidi,  auamvis  abjectna,  at  infra  / 
Te  quoque  sim ;  inferius  quo  nihtt  esse  potest 

— Though  cast  off,  I  have  not  fallen  so  low  as  to  b« 
beneath  thee,  than  which  nothing  can  be  lower. 
Chid. 

Non  setate  vemm  ingeido  adipisdtur  sapientia 
— Wisdom  is  not  attained  with  years,  out  by 
ability.    Plant, 

Non  a|ntur  de  vectigalibns,  non  de  sodonun  60 
i^jnnls ;  libertas  et  aaima  nostra  in  dubio 
est — It  u  not  a  question  of  our  revenues,  nor  c£ 
the  wronp  of  our  allies ;  our  liberty  and  very 
lives  are  m  pexiL    Cic,  in  Sail, 

Non  amo  te,  Sabidl,  nee  possum  dicere  qnare ;  / 
Hoc  tantum  possum  dicere,  non  amo  te — I  do 

not  love  thee,  Sabidius,  nor  can  I  say  why ;  this 
only  I  can  say,  I  do  not  love  thee.    Mart. 

Non  Angli,  sed  angeli— Not  Angles,  but  angels. 
Gregory  the  Great,  on  seeing  some  captive  British 
youths  for  sale  in  the  slave-market  at  Rome, 

Non  aqua,  sed  ruina— Not  with  water,  but  with 
ruin. 

Non  assumpsit— He  did  not  assume.    L, 

Non  bene  convenitmt,  nee  in  una  sede  monu^  56 
tur  /  Majestas  et  amor— Majesty  and  love  do 
not  consort  well  together,  nor  do  they  dwell  in 
the  same  place.    Ovid, 

Non  bene  hnperat,  nisi  qui  pamerit  Imperio — 
No  one  makes  a  good  commander  except  ne  who 
has  been  trained  to  obey  commands. 
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Non  c'  i  il  penrior  frutto  di  quello  che 
matura  mai— -There  is  no  crop  worse  than 


Non  bene  jnactarom  discordU  semina  remm— 
The  discordant  seeds  of  things  ill  joined.     Oxnd. 

n<m 

crop  worse  tiuux  fruit 
that  never  ripens.     li.  Pr. 

Non  ci  h  fame  senza  fuoco — There  is  no  smoke 
without  fire.     //.  Pr, 

Non  compos  mentis — Not  sound  in  mind. 

b   Non  constat— This  does  not  appear.    L. 

Non  convivere^nec  videre  saltem,  /  Non  aodlre 
licet;  nee  Urbe  tota  /  Qiusquam  est  tarn 
prope,  tarn  procnlque  noois— I  may  not  live 
with  him,  nor  even  see  him  or  hear  him ;  in  all 
the  dty  there  b  no  one  so  near  me  and  so  fax 
away.    Mart. 

Non  credo  tempori — I  trust  not  to  time.    M, 

Non  ctdcnnque  datum  est  habere  nasnm — Not 
every  man  b  eified  with  a  nose,  i.r.,  has  the 
power  of  keen  discernment.  Mart, 
Non  coiTis  homini  contingit  adire  Corinthtmn — 
Ic  is  not  every  man  that  can  get  to  Corinth,  i.r., 
rise  in  the  world.  Har. 
10  Non  dedpitnr  qui  scit  se  dedpi  — He  is  not 
deceived  who  is  knowingly  deceived.    L, 

Non  deerat  roluntas,  sed  facnltas— Not  the 

will,  but  the  ability  was  wanting. 
Non  defidt  alter— Another  is  not  wanting.    K/^. 

Non  destare  U  can  che  dorme — Do  not  wake  a 

sleeping  dog.    //.  Pr. 
Non  i  in  alcnn  Inogro  cbi  &  per  tutto— He  is 

nowhere  who  is  everywhere.     //.  Pr. 

26  Non  hjA  tristo  cane  che  non  meni  la  coda — No 
dog  is  so  bad  but  he  will  wag  his  tail.    It.  Pr. 

Non  h  uomo  chi  non  sa  dir  di  no — Hc^s  no  man 
who  can't  say  "  Na"    //.  Pr. 

Non  h  ver  che  sia  la  morte  ]  II  pegeior  di  tntti 
i  mali ;  /  B  nn  sollievo  pei  mortali  /  Che  non 
stanch!  di  soflErir — Death  is  notj  in  fact,  the 
WOTSt  of  all  evils ;  when  it  comes,  it  is  a  relief  to 
those  who  are  worn  out  with  suffering.  MttaS' 
iatio. 

Non  eadem  est  setas,  non  mens— My  age  b  no 
l<xiger  the  same,  nor  my  inclination.    Hor. 

Non  eadem  ratio  est,  sentire  et  demere  mor- 
bos:  /  Sensns  inest  cnnctis;  toUitur  arte 
malum— To  be  sensible  of  disease  and  remove 
it  is  not  the  same  thing.  ^  The  sense  of  it  exists 
in  all ;  by  skill  alone  is  disease  removed.  Ovid. 
SO  Non  ebnr  neqne  aureum  /  Mea  renidet  in  domo 
lacunar— In  my  dwelling  no  ivory  gleams,  nor 
fretted  roof  covered  with  gold.    Hor. 

Non  ego  avanmi  /  Cum  te  veto  fieri,  vappam 
jnbeo  ac  nebulonem— When  I  say.  Be  not  a 
miser,  I  do  not  bid  you  become  a  worthless 
prodigaL    Hor. 

Non  ego  illam  mihi  dotem  esse  pnto.  qua  dos 
didtur,  /  Sed  pudicitiam,  et  pudorem,  et 
sedatam  cupidinem— I  do  not  deem  that  a  dowry 
which  is  called  a  dowry,  but  chastity,  modesty, 
and  subdued  desire.    Plant, 

Non  ego  mordad  distrimd  carmine  quenqnam ; 
Nee  mens  nllius  crimina  versus  habet— I  have 
not  wounded  any  one  with  stinging  satire,  nor 
does  my  poetry  contain  a  charge  against  any 
man.    0vid. 

Non  ego  omnino  lucrum  omne  esse  ntile  homini 
eadsnmo — I  do  not  at  all  reckon  that  every  kind 
of  gain  is  serviceable  to  a  man.    Plant. 

SSNon  ego  ventosse  venor  suffingia  pleUs— I  do 
not  hunt  after  the  suffrages  of  the  fickle  multi- 
tude.   HoK 


Non  enim  gazae  neque  consularis  /  Summovet 
lictor  miseros  tumidtns  /  Mentis  et  curas 
laqneata  circtun  /  Tecta  volantes — For  neither 
regal  treasure,  nor  the  consul's  lictor,  nor  the 
cares  that  hover  about  fretted  ceilings,  can  re-> 
move  the  unhappy  tumults  of  the  mind.    Hor. 

Non  equidem  invideo,  miror  magis — In  sooth 
I  feel  no  envy,  I  am  surprised  rather.     Virg^. 

Non  equidem  stndeo,  btillatis  ut  mtlii  niuris  / 
Pagfina  tnrgescat,  dare  pondus  idonea  nimo 
— I  do  not  study  to  swell  m^  page  with  pompous 
trifles,  suited  only  to  give  weight  to  smoke.  Pers. 

Non  erat  his  locus— This  was  out  of  place  here. 
Hor. 

Non  esse  cupidimi  pecunia  est:   non  esseM 
emacem  vectigal  est— Not  to  be  covetous  is 
money :  not  to  be  extravagant  is  an  estate.    Cic, 

Non  est  ad  astra  mollis  a  terris  via- The  road 
from  the  earth  to  the  stars  is  not  a  soft  one.  Sen. 

Non  est  bonum  ludere  cum  Diis — It  is  not  good 
to  trifle  with  the  gods.    Pr. 

Non  est  de  pastu  omnium  quaestio,  sed  de 
lana — It  is  a  matter  not  of  feeding  the  sheep, 
but  fleecing  them  {lit.  of  wool).    Pins  J  I. 

Non  est  de  sacco  tanta  farina  tuo— So  much 
meal  cannot  have  come  from  your  own  sack.  Pr. 

Non  est  ejusdem  et  multa  et  opportuna  dicere  8C 
— The  same  person  will  not  both  talk  much  and 
to  the  purpose.    Pr. 

Non  est  jocus  esse  malignum  —  There  is  no 
joking  where  there  is  spite.    Hor. 

Non  est  nostri  ingenii  — It  is  not  within  my 
range  of  ability.    Cic. 

Non  est  vivere.  sed  valere,  vita— Not  to  live, 
but  to  be  healthy  is  life.    Mart. 

Non  ezerdtus,  neoue  thesauri,  praesidia  regni 
sunt,  verum  amid— Neither  armies  nor^  trea- 
sures are  the  safeguards  of  a  state,  but  friends. 
Sail. 

Non  fa  bnon  mangiar  cireggie  con  signori— It  fO 
is  not  good  to  eat  cherries  with  great  persons. 
//.  Pr. 

Non  fumnm  ex  fulgore,  sed  ex  fnmo  dare  lucem 
— Not  to  educe  smoke  from  splendour,  but  light 
from  smoke.    M. 

Non  generaat  aquile  colmnbas— Eagles  do  not 
beget  doves.     At. 

Non  giudicar  la  nave  stando  in  terra— Don't 
judge  of  the  ship  from  the  shore.    //.  Pr. 

Non  haec  sine  numine  —  These  things  are  not 
without  sanction  of  the  Deity.    M. 

Non  han  speranaa  di  morte — They  have  not  45 
hope  to  die.     Dante. 

Non  hoc  ista  sibi  tempns  spectacola  posdt— 
The  present  moment  is  not  one  to  indulge  in 
spectades  of  this  kind.     Virg. 

Non  hominis  culpa,  sed  ista  lod— It  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  oum,  but  of  the  place.    Ovid, 

Non  id  quod  magnum  est  pulchrum  est,  sed  id 
quod  pulchrum  magnum — Not  that  which  is 
great  is  noble  (///.  beautiful),  but  that  which  is 
noble  u  great. 

Non  ignara  mali  miseris  succurrere  disco. 
See     Hand  ignara.** 

Non  iUa  colo  calathisve  Minerve  /  Femineas  60 
assneta  mantis — Her  woman's  bands  were  not 
trained  to  the  distaff  or  basket  of  (distaff-loving) 
Minerva.     Virg. 

Non  immemor  benefidi— Not  unmindful  of  kind- 
ness.   M% 
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Noo  m  weo  aldor*  toluptas  /  Soumuu  ted  in 
tcipBo  est,  tu  palmentafia  qiuere  /  SMidando 
— Th«  pieauure  (in  •ftdng)  do«  not  U«  in  the 
costly  flavour,  but  in  yooiMlC  Seek  dio  relish, 
th«reforc,  from  hard  exardse.    Utr, 

Non  intdligitur  qoaado  obrapit  sentctus— We 
do  not  parosiva  old  aga,  saatng  it  creeps  on 
apace.    Cic. 

Noo  inteUigunt  homines  qnam  mmffnum  vecti- 
gal  sit  paxsimpnia— Men  do  not  undentand 
what  a  great  revenue  economy  is.    Cic 

Non  la  philosophle,  mais  le  philosophisme 
caosera  des  maus  a  la  Prance — Not  the 
philosophy,  but  the  philosophy  of  the  philosophe 
will  bnng  evils  on  i:  ranee.     V^tairc  in  X735. 
i   Non  liquet— It  is  not  dear.    L. 

Non  magni  pwMlii^  quia  contigife— You  do  not 
valua  it  highly  because  it  has  been  your  ioL 
Her, 

Non  me  pndet  &teil  nesdra  quod  nesdam— I 
am  not  ashamed  to  confess  myself  igaocant  of 
what  I  do  not  know.    Cic 

Non  mihi  sapit  qui  sermpne,  ted  qtil  lactis 
sapit— Not  be  who  U  wise  in  speech,  but  he  who 
i^  wise  in  deeds  is  wise  for  me.    Gixg.  Agrigcnt, 

Non  mihi  si  linguae  centum  sint  oraque  centum. ' 
Perrea  yoz,  omnes  scelerum  comprendere 
fbnnas  /  Onmla  poenarum  percurrere  nomina 

Sossim — Not  if  I  had  a  hundred  tongues,  a  hun- 
red  mouths,  and  a  voice  of  iron,  oould  1  retail 
all  the  types  of  wickedness,  and  ran  over  all  the 
names  ol  penal  woe.     Virg'^ 

10  Non  missura  cutem,  nisi  plena  cmoris  Urudo— 
A  leech  that  will  not  leave  the  skin  unti!  it  is 
gocged  with  blood.    Hor* 

Non  multa,  sed  mnltnm— Not  many  things,  but 
much. 

Non  nobis,  Domine— Not  unto  us,  O  Lord. 

Non  nobis  sohun  nati  sumns— We  are  bocn  not 
for  ourselves  alone.    Cic 

Non  nostrum  inter  vos  tantas  componere  tttes 
— It  b  not  for  me  to  settle  such  a  dispute    Virx, 

15  Non  obstante  yeredicto— The  verdict  notwith- 
standing.    X. 
Non  olet— It  has  not  a  bad  smelU  £.«.,  money. 

Non  omnes  eadem  mirantnr  amantque  —  All 
men  do  not  admire  and  love  the  same  objects. 

Non  omnia  possnmns  omnes— We  cannot  all  of 
us  do  everything.     Virg, 

Non  omnibus  dormio— Not  for  all  do  I  sleqx 
Cic 
90  Non  oninls  error  stultitia  est  dicendns— Not 
every  error  is  to  be  called  folly. 

Non  omnia  morlar;  multaaneparsmei/Vitabit 
Libitinam— I  shall  not  wholly  die :  and  a  great 
part  of  ma  shall  eso^M  th£  grave     Ht, 

Non  opns  est  magnis  placldo  lectore  poetis ;  / 

guamlibet  invltum  difficilemqne  tenent— 
reat  poets  have  no  need  of  an  indulgent  reader ; 
thev  liold  captive  every  one  however  unwilling 
ana  hard  to  please  he  may  be.    Ovid, 

Non  placet  qnem  scurrse  landant,  manipulares 
mussitant— I  do  not  like  the  man  whom  the 
town  gentry  belaud,  but  of  wliom  the  people  of 
his  own  class  say  nothing     Plaut. 

Non  posse  bene  geri  rempnhlicam  mnltomm 
impertts — ^Under  the  command  of  many,  a  com- 
monwealth cannot  be  well  oonductedu    Gwiv. 


Non  possidentem  muHa  vocaveiis  / 
beatiun.  Rectius  occupat  /  Nomea  beati, 
qui  Deorum  /  Muneribus  sapienter  uti.  /  Dn- 
ramque  callet  pauperiem  patl,  /  P^nsqne 
leto  nagititim  timet— You  would  not  justly  call 
him  blessed  who  has  great  possessions:  more 
justly  does  he  claim  the  title  who  knows  now  to 
use  wisely  the  gifts  of  the  gods  and  to  bear  the 
hardships  of  povertr,  and  who  fean  disgrace 
worse  than  death.    H»r% 

Non  possum  ferre,  Quirites,  /  Grmcam  tui>em 
— I  cannot,  Romans,  endure  a  Grecian  dty,  i>., 
Greek  or  effeminate  manners  in  stem  old  Rome. 

Non  potest  leyanis  esse  la  Jndlcsndo,  on!  alios 
in  se  sereros  esse  judices  non  Tiilt— He  cannot 
be  strict  in  iudgtng  who  does  not  wish  others  to 
be  strict  judges  of  himselC    Cic 

Non  nrogredi  est  regredi— Not  to  advance  is  to 
go  back.    Pr* 

Non  pnniuba  Jmo,  /  Non  Hymenmos  adest, 
non  illi  Gratia  lecto ;  /  Enmenides  stravcre 
tomm — No  Juno,  guaixiian  of  the  marriage 
rites,  no  Hymenaeus,  no  one  of  the  Graces, 
stood  by  that  nuptial  couch.    Omd, 

Non  pnrgat  peccata  qui  nMrat— He  who  denies  SO 
his  sins  does  not  atone  for  them.    Pr^ 

Non  qnam  din,  sed  qnam  bene  vixeris  refert— 
Not  how  long,  but  now  well  you  have  lived  is 
the  main  thing.    Seiu 

Non  qui  soletur,  non  qui  labentia  tarde  /  Tem- 
per a  narrando  fallat,  amicus  adest— 'rhere  is 
no  friend  near  to  console  me,  none  to  beguile  the 
weary  hours  with  his  talk.    OxntU 

Non  rap;ioniam  di  lor ;  ma  guarda,  e  passa — 
Talk  not  of  them ;  one  look,  and  then  pass  on. 
Dantt. 

Non  rerertar  inultns— I  will  not  return  un- 
avenged.   AU 

Non  satis  est  pulchra  esse  poSmata ;  dnlda  S6 
stmto,  /  Bt  quocumque  volent  anlmnm  andi- 
toris  agnnto — It  is  not  enouRh  that  poems  be 
beautiful ;  they  must  also  be  affecting,  and  move 
at  will  the  hearei's  oouL    Her, 

Non  scholiB.  sed  Titm  disdmns— We  leara  not 
at  school,  but  in  life.    Sen, 

Non  scribit,  ct^ns  carmina  nemo  legit— That 
man  does  not  write  whose  verses  no  man  readk. 
MarU 

Non  semper  erit  sestas— It  will  not  always  be 
summer.    Htsied, 

Non  semper  erunt  Satnmalia— The  carnival 
will  not  last  for  ever. 

Non  sequltur— It  does  not  follow;  an  nnwar-40 
ranted  mference. 

Non  si^male  nunc,  et  olim  dc  eiit— If  it  is  ill 
now,  it  will  not  also  be  so  hereafter.    Her, 

Non  sibi  sed  patriae— Not  for  himself,  but  for  his 
country.     AT, 

Non  sine  numine— Not  without  the  Divine  ap- 
proval   M, 

Non  sum  quails  eram— I  am  not  what  I  onoe 
was.    Her, 

Non  tali  anacilio,  nee  defensoribns  istis  /  Tern-  41 

Sue  eget — ^The  times  require  other  aid  and  other 
efenders  than  those  you  bring.  Vitg'. 
Non  tu  corpus  eras  sine  pectore.  Di  tibi  for- 
mam,  /  Di  tibi  diyitias  dederant,  artemque 
fruendi — You  were  at  no  time  ever  a  body  wiihoiic 
a  souL,  Hie  gods  have  given  you  beauty,  tbe 
gods  have  siven  you  wealth,  and  the  mOX  to 
enjoy  it.    Herace  te  TidmUta, 
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Nob  usit&ta,  oec  teani  ferar  penoa— I  shall  be 
borne  on  no  common,  no  feeble,  wing.    //or. 

Non  Qti  libet,  led  uti  licat,  lie  vivamus— We 
must  live  not  as  we  like,  but  as  we  can.    Pr. 

Non  v'h  peggior  Udro  dun  cattivo  Ubro— There 
IS  no  robber  worse  than  a  bad  book.    //.  Pr. 

Non  vizlt  male,  qui  natus  morieaaque  fefellit— 
He  has  not^  Uvea  ill  whose  biith  and  death  has 
been  unnoticed  by  the  world,    //or, 

$   Nonchalance — Coolness ;  indifference.    Fr. 

Nondum  omnium  dierum  sol  occidit — The  sun 

o€  all  days  has  not  yet  set.    Pr. 
None  acts  a  friend  by  a  depaty*  or  can  be 

famiUar  by  proxy.    S^ntk. 
None  are  all  evil ;  quickening  round  his  heart,  / 

One  softer  feeling  would  not  yet  depart. 

SyroM. 
None  are  fair  but  who  are  kind.    Sianiey. 
10  None  are  more  unjust  in  their  judgments  of 

others  than  those  who  have  a  high  opinion 

of  themselves,    Spurgeon. 
None  are  rash  when  they  are  not  seen  by  any- 
body.   Stofui/atu, 
None  are  so  desolate  but  something  dean  / 

Dearer  than  self,  possesses  or  possess'd  / 

A  thonght,  and  dauns  the  homage  of  a  tear. 

BjrrvM, 
None  are  so  fond  of  secrets  as  those  who  don't 

mean  to  keep  them;  such  persons  covet 

secrets  as  a  spendthrift  covets  money— for 

the  purpose  of  circulation.    (?) 
None  are  so  hopelessly  enslaved  as  those 

who  falsely  believe  they  are  free.    Goethe. 
15  None  are  so  seldom  found  alone,  and  are  so 

somi  tired  of  their  own  company,  as  those 

coxcombs  who  are  on  the  best  terms  with 

theo^elves.    ColUn. 

None  are  so  well  shod  but  they  may  slip. 

Pr. 
None  but  a  fool  is  always  right    //aft. 

None  but  a  fool  would  measure  his  satisfaction 
by  what  the  world  thinks  of  It    Goldstnith. 

None  but  a  Goethe,  at  the  sun  of  earthly 
happiness,  can  keep  his  Phceniz  wings  un- 
singed.  Carlyle. 
to  None  but  an  author  knows  an  author's  cares,  / 
Or  Fancy's  fondness  for  the  child  she  bears. 
Cowper. 

None  but  himself  can  be  his  parallel.  L, 
Theobald. 

None  but  men  of  strong  passions  are  capable 
of  rising  to  greatness.    Mirabeau. 

None  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair.    Drydetu 

None  can  cure  their  harms  by  wailing  them. 
Rich.  ///.,  iL  a. 

S6  None  can  pray  well  but  he  who  lives  well.  Pr, 

None  ever  saw  the  pillars  of  the  firmament ; 
yet  it  is  sui^orted.    Luther. 

None  ever  was  a  great  poet  that  applied  him> 
self  much  to  anything  else.    ^iV  w,  'ietttpU. 

None  is  so  deaf  as  he  who  will  not  hear.    /'/-. 

None  is  so  wasteful  as  the  scraping  dame ;  / 

She  loeeth  three  for  one— her  soul,  rest, 

fame.    George  //erberi. 

SO  None  is  so  wretched  as  the  poor  man  who  main- 
tains the  semblance  of  wealth.    S/utgeon. 

None  He  that  would  not  steaL    GaeL  Pr, 
None  more  lnq>atiently  suffer  Ixijuries  than 
those  that  are  most  forward  la  domg  them,  (?) 


None  of  the  affections  have  been  noted  to 
fascinate  and  bewitch  but  envy.    Bacon. 

None  of  those  who  own  the  land  own  the 
landscape ;  only  he  whose  eye  can  integrate 
all  the,parts,  that  is,  the  poet,    Emerson. 

None  of  us  can  wrong  the  universe,    Emerson,  86 

None  of  you  can  tell  where  the  shoe  pinches 
me.    Plutarch. 

None  shun  the  light  but  criminals  and  evil 
spirits.    SchilUr, 

None  so  blind  as  they  who  will  not  see.    Pr. 
None  so  miserable  as  a  man  who  wills  every- 
thing and  can  do  nothing.    Claudius. 

None  so  wise  but  the  advice  of  others  may,  at  40 
some  time  or  other,  be  usefixl  and  necessary 
for  him.     Thomeu  d  Kempis. 

None  think  the  great  unhappy  but  the  great 
Pr, 

None  without  hope  e'er  loved  the  brightest 
fair;  /  But  love  can  hope  where  reason 
would  despair.    Lyttelton, 

Nor  are  those  empty-hearted  whose  low  sound/ 
Reverbs  no  hollowness.    King  Lear^  i.  x. 

Nor  by  the  wayside  ruins  let  us  mourn  /  Who 
have  th*  eternal  towers  for  our  appointed 
bourne.    Ke/>le. 

Nor  can  either  thy  own  resentment  of  misfor-  45 
tunes  within,  or  the  violence  of  any  calamity 
without,  give  thee  sufficient  grounds,  from 
the  terrible  face  thy  present  circumstances 
wear,  to  pronounce  that  all  hope  of  escape 
and  better  days  are  past    Thontas  d  Kempis. 

Nor  deem  the  irrevocable  i»ast  /  As  wholly 
wasted,  wholly  vain, '  If,  rising  on  its  wrecks, 
at  last  /  To  something  nobler  we  attain. 
Lot^e/lvw. 

Nor  e'en  the  tenderest  heart,  and  next  our 
own,  /  Knows  half  the  reasons  why  we 
smile  and  sigh  I    KebU. 

Nor  e'er  was  to  the  bowers  of  bliss  conveyed  / 
A  (airer  spirit  or  more  welcome  shade.  T. 
TickelL 

Nor  Fame  I  slight  nor  for  her  iavours  call :  / 
She  comes  unTooa'd  for,  if  she  comes  at  all. 
Pope, 

Nor  grieve  to  die  when  far  from  home ;  you'U  M 
find  /  To  Hades   everywhere  a  Cavouring 
wind.    Anon, 

Nor  is  it  possible  to  thought  /  A  greater  than 
itself  to  know.     Wm.  Blake, 

Nor  less  I  deem  that  there  are  powers  /  Which 
of  themselves  our  minds  inipress ;  /  That  we 
can  feel  this  mind  of  ours  /  In  a  wide  passive- 
ness.     Wordsworth. 

Nor  love  thy  life,  nor  hate,  but  wiiat  thou 
liv'st  /  Live  well,  how  long  or  short  permit 
to  heaven.    Milton, 

Nor  seouent  centuries  could  hit  /  Orbit  and 
sum  oi  Shakespeare's  wit    Landor. 

Nor  sink  those  stars  in  empty  ni^ht ;  /  They  W 
hide  themselves  in  heaven's  own  hgbt  MoMt* 
gomery. 

Noris  qoam  elegans  formarum  spectator  fiem 
—You  shall  see  how  nice  a  judge  of  beauty  I 
am.     Ter. 

Nos  duo  turba  sunns — We  two  are  a  multitude 
(///.  a  crowdX  Deucalion  to  Pyrrha  after  the 
deluge^  in  Ovid. 

Nos  haec  novimus  esse  nihil— W«  know  that 
these  things  are  nothing-^mere  trifles.    MarU 
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Nos  nostraqne  Deo  —  Both  we  and  oars  are 
God's.    Af. 

Nos  numenis  lumiis  et  frugei  coninmere  nati 
We  are  a  mere  number  (but  ciphers),  and  bom 
to  consume  the  fruits  of  the  earth,    /i^r. 

Nos  patriae  fines  et  dulda  linqtUmus  anra— We 
leave  the  confines  of  our  nauive  cou&tiy  and  our 
delightful  plains,     yir;^. 

Nos  te,  /  Nos  fadmns,  Fortnna,  deam— It  Is  we, 

O  Fortune,  we  that  make  thee  a  goddess.    Jttv. 

i  Nosce  tempos — Know  your  time ;  make  hay 
while  the  sun  shines.    /V. 

Noscenda  est  mensnira  sol  spectandaqne  rebns  / 
In  stunmis  minimisoue— A  man  should  know 
his  own  measure,  and  have  r^ard  to  it  in  the 
smallest  matters  as  well  as  the  greatest,    /uu. 

Nosdtnr  a  socUs— A  man  is  known  by  the  com- 
pany he  keeps ;  a  word,  by  the  context. 

Nosse  omnia  hasc  salus  est  adolescentolis— It 
is  salutary  for  young  men  to  know  all  these 
things.     Ter. 

Nosse  volimt  omnes,  mercedem  sohrere  nenu>-> 

All  wish  to  know,  but  no  one  to  pay  the  fee.  /arar. 

10  Nostra  nos  sine  comparatione  delectant ;  nnn- 
qaam  erit  felix  quern  torqaeblt  felidor—What 
we  have  pleases  us  if  we  do  not  compare  it  with 
what  others  have ;  he  never  will  be  happy  to 
whom  a  happier  is  a  torture.    Sen, 

Not  a  drum  was  heard,  not  a  ftmeral  note,  / 
As  his  corse  to  the  rampart  we  hurried :  / 
Not  a  soldier  discharged  ms  farewell  shot,  / 
O'er  the  grave  where  our  hero  we  buried. 
Rev.  C.  Wolfe. 

Not  a  flower,  not  a  flower  sweet,  /  On  my 
black  coffin  let  there  be  strewn;  /  Not  a 
friend,  not  a  friend  greet  /  My  poor  corpse, 
where  my  bones  shall  be  thrown ;  /  A  thou- 
sand,  thousand  sifl^  to  save,  /  Lay  me 
fwhat  you  will)  O  ^riiere  /  Sad  lover  ne'er 
nnd  my  grave,  /  To  weep  there.    (?) 

Not  a  man,  for  being  simply  man,  /  Hath  any 
honour,  but  honour  for  those  honours  /  That 
are  without  him,  as  place,  riches,  favour,  / 
Prises  of  accident,  as  oft  as  merit.  Trail, 
ami  Cress,  t  iiL  3. 

Not  a  man  of  iron,  but  of  live  oak.    Garfield. 
U  Not  a  Red  Indian,  hunting  by  Lake  Winnipeflf, 
can  Quarrel  with  his  squaw,  but  the  wnole 
worla  must  smart  for  it    Will  not  the  price 
of  beaver  rise  ?    CarlyU. 

Not  a  single  shaft  can  hit  /  Till  the  God  of 
love  sees  fit    Ryland. 

Not  a  vanity  Is  given  in  vain.    Pope. 

Not  all  that  heralds  rake  from  coffin'd  day,  / 
Nor  florid  prose,  nor  honeyed  lines  of  rhyme,  / 
Can  bla.n>n  evil  deeds  or  consecrate  a  crime. 
Byron. 

Not  all  the  water  in  the  rouij^h  rude  sea  /  Can 
wash  the  balm  from  an  anomted  king ;  /  The 
breath  of  worldly  men  cannot  depose  /  The 
deputy  elected  by  the  Lord.    Rich.  11.^  iii.  a. 

MNot  alone  to  know,  but  to  act  according  to 
thy  knowledge,  is  thy  destination.    Fickte. 

Not  as  a  vulture,  but  a  dove,  /  The  Holy 
Ghost  came  from  above.  Longfellow,  after 
Fuller. 

Not  body  enough  to  cover  his  mind  decentlv 
with ;  nis  intellect  is  improperly  exposed. 
Sydney  Smith. 

Not  brute  force,  but  only  persuasion  and  fUth 
itthekinffofthbwond.    CarlyU. 


Not  by  levitj  of  floating,  but  by  stubborn  force 
of  swimmmg,  shalt  thou  nuike  tiiy  way.  A 
grand  "vis  inertise"  in  thee,  Mr.  BnO. 
Carlyle. 

Not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  spirit,  tt 
saith  the  Lord.    Bible. 

Not  by  the  law  of  force,  but  by  the  law  of 
labour,  has  anv  man  right  to  the  posseasioa 
of  the  land.    Rushin. 

Not  enjmrment,  and  not  sorrow,  /  Is  onr 
destined  end  or  way ;  /  But  to  act  that  each 
to-morrow  /  May  find  us  farther  than  to- 
day.   Lcngfelhw. 

Not  every  parish  priest  can  wear  I>r.  Lather's 
shoes.    Pr. 

Not  fame,  but  that  which  it  merits,  is  what  a 
man  should  esteem.    Schopenhauer. 

Not  for  fellowship  in  hatred,  but  in  love  am  ISO 
here.    Sophocles. 

Not  he  that  commendeth  himself  b  approved, 
but  whom  the  Lord  commendeth.  St. 
PauL 

Not  he  who  has  many  ideas,  but  he  who  has 
one  conviction  may  become  a  great  man. 
Cetvds. 


Not  heaven  itself  upon  the  past  has  power ;  / 
But  what  has  been,  has  been,  and  I  have 
had  my  hour.    Dryden. 

Not  in  a  man's  having  no  business  witii  men,  bnt 
in  having  no  unjust  business  with  them,  and  in 
having  all  manner  of  true  and  just  business, 
can  either  his  or  their  blessedness  be  foaad 
possible,  and  this  waste  world  become,  for 
Doth  parties,  a  home  and  peopled  garden. 
Carlyle. 

Not  in  nature,  but  in  man  is  all  the  beanty  95 
and  the  worth  he  sees.    The  world  is  very 
empty,  and  is  indebted  to  this  gilding^  ex- 
altmg  soul  for  its  pride.    Emerson. 

Not  in  pulling  down,  but  in  btulding:  up,  does 
man  find  pure  joy.    Goethe. 

Not  in  the  achievement  but  in  the  endurance, 
of  the  human  soul,  does  it  show  its  divine 

grandeur  and  its  alliance  with  the  infinite 
od.    Chopin. 

Not  kings  alone— the  people  too  have  their 

flatterers.    Mirabeau. 
Not  less  in  God's  sight  is  the  end  of  the  day 

than  the  beginning.    GacL  Pr. 

Not  liberty,  but  duty,  is  the  condition  of  exi»-4D 

tence.    George  Eliot. 
Not  lost,  but  gone  before.    Sen. 
Not  many  words  are  needed  to  refuse ;  by  the 

refused  the  **  no  "  alone  is  heard.    GoetJU. 

Not  marble,  nor  the  gilded  monimients  of 
princes,  snail  outlive  this  powerful  rhyme. 
Cymbebne.  (?) 

Not  mlsgovemment,  nor  yet  no  government ; 
only  government  will  now  serve.    Carlyle. 

Not  once  or  twice  in  our  rough  island-story,  /4I 
The  path  of  duty  was  the  way  to  srlory :  / 
He  that  walks  it,  only  thirsting  /  For  the 
right,  and  learns  to  deaden  /  Love  iA.  self, 
before  his  journey  closes  /  He  shall  find 
the  stubborn  thistle  bursting  /  Into 'glossy 
purples,  which  outredden  /  All  voluptuous 
garden-roses.     Tennyson. 

Not  one  false  man  but  does  unaococmtable 
mischief;  how  much,  in  a  jreneration  or 
two,  wiU  twenty -seven  mmions,  mostly 
lalse»  manage  to  accnmnlate  ?    Carlyle. 
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Not  one  of  onr  faculties  that  it  is  not  a  delight  I 
to  exercise.    hK  K.  Grtg. 

Not  one  of  our  senses  that*  in  its  healthy  state, 
is  not  an  aTenae  to  enjoyment     IV.  Ji.  Grtg. 

Not  one  word  of  any  book  is  readable  b^  vou, 
except  so  far  as  your  mind  is  one  witn  its 
author's ;  and  not  merely  his  words  like  your 
words,  but  his  thoughts  like  your  thoughts. 
Ruskitt, 

Not  onl]^  all  common  speech,  but  science,  poetry 
itself,  is  no  other,  if  tnou  consider  it,  than  right 
naming.  CarlyU. 
ft  Not  only  has  the  unseen  world  a  reality,  but 
the  ouv  reality ;  the  rest  being,  not  meta- 
phorically, but  literally  and  in  scientific  strict- 
ness, "  a  show."    Carlyle. 

Not  our  logical,  mensuratiTe  faculty,  but  our 
imaginatsre  one  is  king  over  us ;  I  might 
say,  priest  and  prophet  to  lead  us  heaven- 
ward, <»"  magician  and  wisard  to  lead  us 
hellward.    CeurlyU. 

Not  so  easily  can  a  man  tear  up  the  roots  of 
his  old  life,  and  transplant  himself  into  a  new 
soil  and  a  foreign  atmosphere.    Ed. 

Not  that  I  loved  Caesar  less,  but  that  I  loved 
Rome  more.    JuL  Ctts.,  iit.  a. 

Not  the  cry,  but  the  flight  of  a  wild  duck, 
rouses  the  flock  to  fly  and  follow.  Ckituu 
Pr. 

10  Not  the  glittering  weapon  fights  the  fight,  but 

the  hero's  heart.    Sero,  Pr. 
Not  the  maker  of  plans  and  promises,  but 

rather  he  who  oefers  faithful    service  in 

small  matters  is  most  welcome  to  one  who 

would   achieve  what  is  good  and  lasting. 

Coetlu. 
Not  this  man  and  that  man,  but  all  men  make 

up  mankind,  and  their  muted  tasks  the  task 

or  mankind.    Carlyle. 

Not  to  attempt  a  gallant  deed  for  which  one 
has  the  impulse  may  be  braver  than  the 
doing  of  it    J.  M.  Barrie. 

Not  to  bdieve  in  God,  but  to  acknowledge 
Him  when  and  wheresoever  He  reveals 
Himself,  is  the  one  sole  blessedness  of  man 
on  earth.    Gotikc. 

15  Not  to  desire  or  admire,  if  a  man  could  learn 
it,  were  more  /  Than  to  walk  all  day  like  the 
sultan  of  old  in  a  garden  of  spice.     Tennyson, 

Not  to  know  me  argues  yourselves  unknown. 
MiUan. 

Not  to  know  what  has  been  transacted  in 

firmer  times  is  to  continue  always  a  child. 

Cic. 
Not  to  return  one  good  office  for  another  is 

inhnmnn ;  but  to  return  evil  for  good  is  dia- 

bolicaL    Sen, 

Not  to  see  the  wood  for  the  trees,  ue,^  the 
whole  fbr  the  details.    Ger.  Pr. 

20  Not  to  speak  your  opinion  well,  but  to  have  a 
good  and  just  opinimi  worth  speaking ;  for 
every  Parliament,  as  for  every  man,  this 
latter  is  the  point    Carlyle, 

Not  to  talk  of  thy  doing,  and  become  the  envy 
of  surrounding  flunkeys,  but  to  taste  of  the 
fruit  of  thy  domgs  themselves,  is  thine.  Car- 
lyle. 

Not  towards  the  Impossibility,  self-government 
of  a  multitude  by  a  multitude ;  but  towards 
some  possibility  government  by  the  wisest, 
does  bewildered  Europe  now  Strugs^    Car- 


Not  what  I  Have,  but  what  I  Do  is  my  King- 
dom.   Carlyle. 

Not  what  the  man  knows,  but  what  he  wills, 
determines  his  worth  or  unworth,  his  strenp^th 
or  weakness,  his  happiness  or  misery.  Ltnd- 
ner. 

Not  what  we  wish,  but  what  we  want,  /  Oh,  S5 
let  thy  grace  supply.    Merrick. 

Not  when  I  rise  above,  only  when  I  rise  to, 
something,  do  I  approve  myself.    Jacobi. 

Not  where  they  dash  ashore  and  break  and 

moan  are  waters  deadliest     A.  Mary  F, 

Robinson. 
Not  without  a  shudder  may  a  htmian  liand 

dutch  into  the  mysterious  urn  of  destiny. 

Schiller. 

Nota  bene— Note  well. 

Notandi  sunt  tibi  mores— The  manners  of  men  SO 
are  to  be  carefully  observed.    Hor. 

Note  how  the  falcon  starts  at  every  sight,  / 
New  from  his  hood,  but  what  a  quiet  eye  / 
Cometh  of  freedom.    Sir  Edwin  A  mold. 

Noth  bricht  Eisen— Necessity  breaks  iroa.  Ger, 
Pr. 

Noth  kennt  kein  Gebot— Necessity  knows  no 
law.     Ger.  Pr. 

Noth  lehrt  beten— Necessity  teaches  to  pray. 
Ger.  Pr. 

Nothing  altogether  passes  awav  without  re-  S5 
suit.    We  are  here  to  leave  that  behind  us 
which  will  never  die.    Goethe. 

Nothing  amuses  more  harmlessly  than  com- 
putation, and  nothing  is  oftener  api>licable 
to  real  business  or  speculative  inqiuries.  A 
thousand  stories  which  the  ignorant  tell 
and  believe  die  away  at  once  when  the 
compotist  takes  them  m  his  grip.    Johnson, 

Nothing  astonishes  men  so  much  as  common 

sense  and  plain  dealing.    Emerson. 
Nothing  at  bottom  is  interesting  to  the  majority 

of  men  but  themselves.    Schopenhauer, 

Nothing  becomes  him  ill  that  he  would  welL 

Love's  L.  Lost,  it.  x. 
NotUng  but  a  handful  of  dust  will  fill  the  eye  40 

of  man.    Arab.  Pr. 
Nothing  but  ourselves  can  finally  beat   us. 

Carlyle. 
Nothing  can  atone  for  the  want  of  modesty, 

without  which  beauty  is  imgraceful  and  wit 

detestable.    Steele. 

Nothing  can  be  beautiful  which  is  not  true. 
Rusktn. 

Nothing  can  be  done  at  once  hastily  and  pru- 
dently.   Publius  Syrus. 

Nothing  can  be  hostile  to  religion  which  is  45 
agreeable  to  justice.    Gladstone. 

Nothing  can  be  made  of  nothing ;  he  who  has 
laid  up  no  material  can  produce  no  combina- 
tions.   Sir/.  Reynolds. 

Nothing  can  be  more  fatal  hi  politics  than  a 
preponderance  of  the  philosophical,  or  in 
philosophy  than  a  preponderance  of  the  poli- 
tical, spirit    LecJtty. 

Nothing  can  be  preserved  but  what  is  good. 

Emerson. 

Nothing  can  be  so  injurious  to  progress  as  to 
be  altogether  blamed  or  altogether  praised. 
Goethe. 

Nothing  can  be  termed  mine  own  but  what  I  SO 
make  my  own  by  using  well.    Middleien, 
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Notfaiaff  can  brisfr  yoa  pMic*  Imt  yourtalf ; 
nothlngr,   bnt    tne    triumph    of  pnndples. 

Nothing  can  como  out  of  a  Mck  that  is  not  in 

it     //.  Pr. 
Nothing  can  ferment  itself  to  clearness  in  a 

colander.    CarfyU. 
Nothing:  can  need  a  lie ;  /  A  fault,  which  needs 

it  most,  grows  two  thereby.    Utrbtrt, 

5  Nothing  can  OTertahe  an  untruth  if  it  has  a 
minute's  start.    J,  M.  Barrit. 

Nothing  can  work  me  damage  except  myself. 
St,  Bernard. 

Nothing  comes  amiss,  so  money  comes  witiiaL 
Tom,  o/thg  Skrew^  L  a. 

Nothing  comes  amiss  to  a  hungry  man.    Pr, 

Nothing  contributes  so  much  to  cheerfulness 

as  health,  or  so  little  as  riches.    Sckoptn- 

kauer, 

10  Nothing  costs  less  or  is  cheaper  than  compli- 
ments <rf  civility*  Cervantes, 
Nothing  deepens  and  intensifies  family  traits 
like  pover^  and  toil  and  suflferin|^.  It  is 
the  furnace  heat  that  brings  out  tne  char- 
acters, the  pressure  that  makes  the  strata 
perfect.    Jokn  Burroughs. 

Nothing  destroyeth  authority  so  much  as  the 
unequal  and  untimely  interchange  of  power 
pressed  too  far  and  relaxed  too  much.  Bacon. 

Nothing  dies,  nothing  can  die.  No  idlest  word 
thou  speakest  but  Is  a  seed  cast  into  time, 
and  grows  through  all  eternity.    Carfyie, 

Nothing  does  so  much  honour  to  a  woman  as 
her  patience,  and  nothing  does  her  so  little 
as  tne  patience  of  her  husband.  Jouhtrt, 
15  Nothing  done  by  man  in  the  past  has  any 
deeper  sense  than  what  he  is  doing  now. 
Emerson. 

Nothing  doth  so  fool  a  man  as  extreme  passion. 
Bp.  HalL 

Nothing  emboldens  sin  so  much  as  mercy. 
Timon  o/AtkenSt  iii.  5. 

Nothing  endears  so  much  a  friend  as  sorrow 
for  his  death.  The  pleasure  of  his  company 
has  not  so  powerful  an  influence.    Hume, 

Nothinsr  exceeds  in  ridicule,  no  donbt.  /  A  fool 
in  fasnion,  save  a  fool  that's  out :  /  His  pas- 
sion for  absurditjr's  so  stronr,  /  He  cannot 
bear  a  rival  in  the  throng.    Voun^. 

M  Nothing  exposes  us  more  to  madness  than 
distinguishing  ourselves  from  others,  and 
nothing  more  contributes  to  maintain  our 
common-sense  than  living  in  community  of 
feeling  with  other  people.  Goethe, 
Nothing  extenuate,  /  Nor  set  down  anght  in 
malice ;  then  must  you  speak  /  Of  one.  that 
loved  not  wisely,  but  too  well.  ...  or  one, 
whose  hand  /  Like  the  base  Indian,  threw 
a  pearl  away,  /  Richer  than  all  his  tribe. 
Othello^  V.  2. 

Nothing  for  nothing.    Pr. 

Nothing  for  nothing,  and  very  little  for  a  half- 
penny.   Pr. 

Nothing  gives  such  a  blow  to  friendship  as  the 
detecting  another  in  an  untruth.  It  strikes 
at  the  root  of  our  confidence  ever  alter. 
Ha^itt. 

8$  Nothing  good  bursts  forth  all  at  once.  The 
lightning  may  dart  out  of  a  black  cloud ;  but 
the  day  sends  his  bright  heralds  before  him 
to  prepare  the  world  for  his  cooiiBg.    Hon* 


Nothing  CM^  i>  lightly  won,  nothing  won  is 
lost;  /Every  good  deed  nobly  done  will 
repay  the  cost    (?) 

Nothing  hath  got  so  far  /  But  man  bath  caught 
and  kept  it  as  his  prey ;  /  His  eyes  dismount 
the  highest  star:  /  He  Is  in  little  aU  the 
sphere.    George  Herbert, 

Nothing  hitherto  was  ever  stranded,  cast 
aside  ;  but  all,  were  it  only  a  withered  leaf, 
works  together  with  all ;  is  borne  forward 
on  the  bottomless,  shoreless  flood  of  action, 
and  lives  through  perpetual  metamorphoses. 
CarlyU. 

Nothing  in  haste  save  catching  fleas.  Dut.  Pr. 

Nothing  hi  his  life  /  Became  him  like  the  SO 
leaving  it ;  he  died  /  As  one  that  had  been 
studied  in  hb  death  /  To  throw  away  the 
dearest  thing  he  owed,  /  As  'twere  a  careless 
trifle.    Macbeth^  L  4. 

Nothing  in  itself  deformed  or  incongruous  can 
give  us  any  real  satisfaction.    CetwuUee. 

Nothing  in  love  can  be  premeditated ;  it  is  as 
a  power  divine,  that  thinks  and  feels  witlim 
us,  unswathed  by  our  controL   Mute,  de  StalL 

Nottiing  in  Nature,  much  less  consdoos  being,  / 
Was  e'er  created  solely  for  itseU.     Votmg. 

Notiung  in  the  deaUngs  of  Heaven  with  Eartl) 
is  so  wonderful  to  me  as  the  way  in  which 
the  evil  angels  are  allowed  to  spot,  pervert, 
and  bring  to  nothing,  or  to  worse,  the  powers 
of  the  greatest  men :  so  that  Greece  must  be 
ruined,  for  all  that  Plato  can  sav ;  Genevsu 
for  all  that  Calvin  can  say ;  England,  for  all 
that  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Bacon  can  say ; 
and  only  Gounod's  '*  Faust "  to  be  the  visible 
outcome  to  Europe  of  the  school  of  Weimar. 
Ruskin. 

Nothing  in  the  world  is  more  haughty  than  a  W 
man  of  moderate  capacity  when  once  raised 
to  power.    Baron  iVessenoerg, 

Nothing  is  a  ta^m.J  Unless  our  weakness 
apprehend  it  so ;  /  We  cannot  be  more  faith- 
ful  to  ourselves  /  In  anything  that's  manly, 
than  to  make  /  lU-fortune  as  contexnptible  to 
us  /  As  it  makes  us  to  others.  Beaumon/ 
and  Fletcher. 

NothUig  is  at  last  sacred  but  the  integrity  of 
your  own  mind.  Absolve  yourself  to  your- 
self, and  you  shall  have  the  suffirage  of  the 
world.    Emerson, 

Nothing  is  but  what  is  not    yfacb,,  L  3. 

Nothing  is  cheap  if  yon  don't  want  it    Pr. 

Nothing  is  constant  bnt  a  virtuous  mind.  40 

Shirley. 
Nothing  is  denied  to  well-directed  labour; 

nothing  is  ever  to  be  attained  without  it 

Sir  J.  Reynolds. 

Nothing  is  difficult ;  It  is  only  we  who  are  in- 
dolent   B,  R.  Hayaon. 

Nothing  is  easier  than  to  clear  debts  by  bor- 
rowing.   Joh$%son. 

Nothing  is  endless  but  inanity.    Goethe, 

Nothing  is  fair  or  good  alone.     Emerson.  if 

Nothing  is  farther  than  earth  from  heaven, 
and  nothing  is  nearer  than  heaven  to  earth. 
Hare. 

Nothing  is  given  so  ungrudgingly  as  advice. 
La  Rock*. 

Nothing  is  good  for  a  nation  but  that  which 
arises  from  its  core  and  its  own  general 
wants.    Goethe. 
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Notbtoff  is  ffood  I  lee  without  respect.    Mtr^ 

Nothiiifir  U  STOod  or  bad,  but  thutkinir  mokes  it 
so.    Hamni  iL  -a. 

Nothing  is  graceful  that  is  not  our  own. 
CoUUr, 

Mothinff  is  hiirh  because  it  is  In  a  hisrh  place, 
and  nothing  low  because  it  is  in  a  low  one. 
Dkketu, 
ft  Kothisg  is  impossible  to  the  man  who  can 
will.  £mtrs0H, 
Kothingr  is  insipid  to  the  wise ;  /  To  thee  in- 
sipid all  but  what  is  mad ;  /  Joy  season'd 
high  and  tasting  strong  of  gimt.    Kcwiy. 

Nothmg  is  lasting  that  is  feigned.    Pr, 
Nothing  is  less  in  our  power  than  the  heart. 

and,  nur  from  commanding  it,  we  are  forced 

to  obey  it.     Rouisean. 

Nothing  is  law  that  is  not  reason.    Sir  PawelL 

10  Nothing  is  more  active  than  thought,  for  it 
flies  over  the  universe ;  nothing  stronger  tlian 
necessity,  for  all  must  submit  to  it.     Tholes. 

Nothing  is  more  binding  than  the  friendship  of 
oompanioos-in-arms.    G*  S,  Hillard. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  great  poets 
are  no  sudden  prodigies,  but  slow  results. 
LcneU, 

Notiiing  is  more  characteristic  of  a  man  than 
his  behaviour  towards  fools.    A  mieL 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  mutual  dislike, 
where  mutual  approbation  is  particularly 
expected.    JohnMon. 

1ft  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  express  ex- 
ceeding seal  in  amending  our  neighbours, 
•  .  .  while  at  the  same  time  we  neglect  the 
beginning  at  home.     Thom4u  d  Kempit, 

Nothing  b  more  deeply  punished  than  the 
nes^ect  of  the  affinities  by  which  alone 
soaety  should  be  formed,  and  the  insane 
levHy  of  choosing  associates  by  others' 
eyes.    Emtnotu 

Nothing  is  more  disgusting  than  the  crowing 
abont  liberty  by  slaves.    Euurunu 

Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  clear  debts  by 
borrowing.    Johnson, 

Nothing  b  more  fi'ee  than  the  Imagination  of 
man.    Hume, 

iONotliing  b  more  hnitftd  to  a  truth  than  an 
old  error.    Goethe. 

Nothing  b  more  natural  than  that  we  should 
grow  giddy  at  a  great  sight  wliich  comes 
unexpectedly  before  us,  to  make  us  feel  at 
once  our  littleness  and  our  greatness.  But 
there  b  not  in  the  world  any  truer  enjoy- 
ment than  at  the  moment  when  we  are  thus 
made  giddy  for  the  first  time.    Goethe, 

Nothing  b  more  ruinous  for  a  man  than  when 
he  b  mighty  enough  in  anjr  part  to  right 
himself  without  right    JacobL 

Nothing  b  more  significant  of  the  philosophy  of 
a  man  than  the  footing  on  which  he  stands 
with  his  bodv.  The  Cynic  neglects  it  the 
Sybarite  mskes  profit  out  of  it,  the  Trap- 
pist  disovms  it,  and  the  Idealist  forgets  it 
iLindner. 

Nothing  b  more  surprising  than  the  easiness 
with  which  the  many  are  governed  by  the 
liew.    Hume. 

ftft  Nothing  Is  more  terrible  than  ignorance  hi 
action.    Gottho, 


Nothing  b  more  unjust  or  capridoos  than 
public  opinion.    HaalitL 

Nettling  b  more  vulgar  than  haste.    EnursoH. 

Nothing  is  more  offensive  to  reason  (widerwdr- 
tiger)  than  an  appeal  to  the  majority ;  it  con- 
sists of  a  few  powerful  leaders,  of  rogues  who 
accommodate  themselves,  of  weakfings  who 
assimiUte  themselves,  and  of  the  mass  who 
follow  confusedly,  without  in  the  least  know- 
ing what  they  would  be  at.    Goethe. 

Nothing  b  new ;  we  walk  where  others  went;  / 
There's  no  vice  now  but  has  its  precedent. 
Her  rick. 

Nothing  is  of  any  value  in  books  excepting  the  SO 
transcendental  and  extraordinary.  Emetson. 

Nothing  b  old  but  the  mind.    Ettursou. 

Nothing  b  perfect  until,  in  some  way,  it 

touches   or  passes  through  man.     T,    T. 

Munger. 

Nothing  is  permanentiy  helpful  to  any  race  or 
condition  of  men  but  the  spirit  that  b  in 
their  own  hearts,  kindled  by  the  love  of 
their  native  land.    Euskin. 

Notliing  b  pleasant  that  is  not  spiced  with 

variety.     Bacon, 
Notliing  b  poetry  wliicb  does  not  transport ;  86 

the  lyre  b  a  winged  instrument    Joubert. 

Nothing  b  profane  that  serveth  to  holy  things. 
RcUeigh, 

Nothing  b  quite  beautiful  alone  *,  nothing  but 
b  beautiful  in  the  whole.    Emerson, 

Nothing  b  rarer  than  the  use  of  a  word  in  iHs 
exact  meaning.    Whipple. 

Nothing  is  safe  from  fault-finders.    Pr^ 

Nothing  is  secret  that  shall  not  be  made  40 

manifest;  neither  anything  hid  that  shall 

not  be  known.    Jesus, 

Nothing  b  so  atrocious  as  fancy  without  taste. 
Goetho. 

Nothing  is  so  beantiful  to  the  eye  as  truth  b 
to  the  mind ;  nothing  so  deformed  and  irre* 
condlabb  to  the  understanding  as  a  lie. 
Lockt. 

Nothing  b  so  perfectiy  amnsemoit  as  a  total 
chai^re  of  ideas.    Steme. 

Nothing  b  so  conceivable  {hogreiflicKi  to  the 
child,  nothincr  seems  to  be  so  natural  to  him, 
as  the  marvellous  or  supematuraL  Zacharid. 

Nothing  is  so  dangerous  as  an  ignorant  frbnd.  tf 
La  Fontaine* 

Nothing  b  so  difficult  as  to  help  a  friend  in 
matters  wliich  do  not  require  the  aid  of 
friendship,  but  only  a  cheap  and  trivial  ser- 
vice, if  your  friendship  wants  the  basb  of 
a  thorough  practical  acquaintance.  Thoreau. 

Nothing  b  so  envied  as  genius,  nothing  so 
hopeless  of  attainment  by  labour  alone. 
Though  bbour  always  accompanies  the 
greatest  genius,  without  the  intellectual 
gift  bbour  alone  will  do  littie.    Haytion. 

Nothing  b  so  grand  as  truth,  nothing  n^  for- 
cible, nothing  so  noveL    Leittdor, 

Nothing  b  so  great  an  instance  of  ill-manners 
as  flattery.  If  you  flatter  all  the  company, 
you  please  none ;  if  you  flatter  only  one  or 
two,  you  affront  the  rest    Swi/t. 

Nothing  b  so  narrowing,  contracting,  harden-  50 
ing,  as  always  to  be  moving  in  the  same 

Koove.  with  no  thought  beyond  what  we 
mediately  see  and  hear  close  around  ns. 
Deem  Stamth% 
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Nothingr  is  so  new  as  what  has  been  lon^:  for- 
ITOtten.     Ger.  Pr, 

Nothhigr  is  so  nncertahi  as  the  minds  of  the 

multitude.    Z,#£t. 
Nothing  is  superficial  to  a  deep  observer.    It 

is  in  trifles  that  the  mind   oetrays  itself. 

Buhver  Lytton, 

Nothing  is  there  to  come,  and  nothing:  past,  / 
But  an  eternal  now  does  always  last.  LowUy. 
6  Nothing:  is  thoroag:hiy  improved  but  medio- 
crity. The  majpri^  has  established  this, 
and  it  fixes  its  fans:s  on  whatever  gets  be- 
yond it  either  way.    PatcaL 

Nothing:  is  thought  rare  /  Which  is  not  new 
and  followed ;  yet  we  know  /  That  what  was 
worn  some  twenty  years  ago  /  Comes  into 
grace  again.    Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 

Nothing  is  to  be  preferred  before  justice. 
Socrates. 

Nothing  is  too  high  for  a  man  to  reach,  but  he 
must  climb  with  care  and  confidence.  Hans 
Andersen. 

Nothing  is  true  but  what  is  simple.    Goethe. 
10  Nothing  is  truly  elegant  but  what  unites  use 
with  beauty.    Goldsmith. 

Nothing  leads  to  good  which  is  not  natural. 
SckilTer, 

Nothing  lovelier  can  be  found  /  In  woman  than 
to  study  household  good,  /  And  good  works 
in  her  husband  to  promote.    Milton. 

Nothing  makes  love  sweeter  and  tenderer 
than  a  little  previous  scolding  and  freezing, 
just  as  the  grape-dusters  acquire  bv  a  frost 
before  vintage  thinner  skins  ana  better 
flavour.    Jean  Paul. 

Nothing  makes  the  earth  seem  so  spacious  as 
to  have  friends  at  a  distance :  they  make  the 
latitudes  and  longitudes.     Thortau. 

15  Nothing  marks  the  character  of  a  young  man 
more  than  a  failure.    Anon. 
Nothing  more  readily  pleases  a  vulgar  mind 
than  to  find  anomalies  in  conduct  or  char- 
acter.   Alex.  White  law. 

Nothing  noble  or  godlike  in  the  world  but  has 
hi  it  something  of*'  hifinite  sadness."  Carlyle. 

Nothing  not  a  reality  ever  yet  got  men  to  pay 
bed  and  board  to  it  for  long.    CarfyU. 

Notliing  on  earth  is  without  difficulty.  Only 
the  inner  impulse,  the  pleasure  it  gives  and 
love  enable  us  to  surmount  obstacles;  to 
make  smooth  our  way,  and  lift  ourselves 
out  of  the  narrow  grooves  in  which  other 
people  sorrowfully  distress  themselves. 
Goethe. 
90  Nothing  on  earth  is  without  significance,  but 
the  fint  and  most  essential  in  every  matter 
is  the  place  where  and  the  hour  when. 
Schiller. 

Nothhig,  or  almost  nothing,  is  certain  to  me. 
except  the  Divine  Infernal  character  of  this 
universe  I  live  in,  worthy  of  horror,  worthy 
of  worship.     Carlyle. 

Nothing  pleasetfa  but  rare  accidents,  x  Hen. 
/y.f  i.  2. 

Nothing  preaches  better  than  the  ant,  and  she 

says  nothing.    Ben.  Franklin. 
Nothing  precludes  sympathv  so  much  as  a 

perfect  mdifference  to  it    Hazlitt. 
86  Nothing  really  pleasant  or  unpleasant  subsists 

b^  nature,  but  all  things  become  so  by  habit 

£^tetiu. 


Nothing  recommends  a  man  more  to  the  female 
mind  than  courage.    Spectator. 

Nothing  remains  to  man,  nothing  is  possible 
to  him  of  true  joy,  but  in  the  righteous  love 
of  his  fellows,  in  the  knowledge  of  the  lai 


and  the  glory  of  God,  and  in  the  daily  use  of 
the  faciuties  of  soul  and  body  with  whidh 
God  has  endowed  him.    Ruskin, 

Nothing  resembles  pride  so  much  as  discour- 
agement   Amiel. 

Nothing  right  can  be  accomplished  in  art 
without  enthusiasm.    Schumann. 

Nothing  seems  important  to  me  but  so  far  as  00 
it  is  connected  with  morals.    Cecil. 

Nothing  so  difficult  as  a  beginning  /  In  poesy, 
except  perhaps  the  end ;  /  For  oftentimes 
when  Pegasus  seems  winning  /  The  race,  he 
sprains  a  wing,  and  down  we  tend,  /  Like 
Lucifer,  when  hurl'd  from  heaven  for  sin- 
ning.   Byron, 

Nothing  so  effectively  disconcerts  the  schemes 

of  sLoister  people  as  tiie  tranquillity  of  great 

souls.    Mtrabeau. 
Nothing  so  endures  as  a  truly  spoken  word. 

Carlyle. 
Nothing  so  lifts  a  man  from  all  hb  mean  inv- 

prisonments,  were  it  but  for  moments,  as 

true  admiration.    Carlyle. 
Nothing  so  much  contents  us  as  that  which  89 

confounds  us.    Goldsmith, 
Nothing  so  much  prevents  our  being  natnral 

as  the  desire  of  appearing  so.    La  Roche. 
Nothing  stands  in  need  of  lying  but  a  lie.    Pr, 
Nothing  stings  so  bitterly  as  loss  of  money.  Pr. 
Nothing  succeeds  like  success.     TaiUyrand. 

Nothing  tliat  has  ever  lived  is  lost ;  nothing  is  40 
useless ;  not  a  sigh,  a  joy,  or  a  sorrow  whidi 
has  not  served  its  purpose.    Mme.  Get^arin. 

Nothing  that  is  violent  is  permanent    Pr. 

Nothing  that  Uvea  is  or  can  be  rigidly  perfect ; 
part  of  it  is  decaying,  part  nascent  The 
roxglove  blossom— a  third  part  bud,  a  third 
part  past,  a  third  part  in  full  bloom — is  a 
type  of  the  life  of  this  world.    Ruskin, 

Nothing  truly  can  be  made  mine  own  but 
what   I   make  mine  own   by   UHng   welL 

Middleton. 

Nothing  venture,  nothing  win.    Pr. 
Nothing  weighs  lighter  than  a  promise.  Ger.  Pr.  41 
Nothing  which  is  ui^ust  can  hope  to  continue 
in  this  world.    Carlyle. 

Nothing  will  be  mended  by  complaints.  JohMsan. 

Nothing's  more  dull  and  negligent  /  Than  an 
old  lazy  government  /  That  knows  no  in- 
terest of  state,  /  But  such  as  serves  a  present 
strait,  /  And,  to  patch  up  or  shift,  will  close,  / 
Or  break  aluce,  with  friends  or  foes.   Butler. 

Notre  defiance  justifie  la  tromperie  d'antmi-^ 
Our  distrust  justifies  the  deceit  of  others  Let 
Rocks. 

Notre  vie  est  du  vent  tissu— Our  life  is  a  web  10 
woven  of  wind.    (?) 

Notwithstanding  this  great  proximity  of  man 
to  himself,  we  still  remain  ignorant  of  many 
things  concerning  ourselves.    Hale. 

Nought  can  be  gained  by  a  Sabbath  profaned. 
Stryinf. 

Nought  else  there  is  /  But  that  wehti  beat 
of  Time,  which  doth  disjohi  /  To-day  from 
HeUas.    Lewis  Morris, 
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Noufflit  is  to  vile  that  on  the  earth  doth  live,  / 
Bot  to  the  earth  some  special  good  doth 
lire ;  /  Nor  aogrht  so  g^ood,  but,  straln'd  from 
that  fair  use,  /  Revolts  from  true  birth, 
stumbling  on  abase.    Rom*  and  JuL^  IL  3. 

Nought  so  stocUsh.  hard»  and  fi^  of  rage«  / 
Bnt  mosic  for  the  time  doth  cluuige  its 
natnre.    Mtr,  of  Venice^  v.  x. 

Nought  treads  so  silent  as  the  foot  of  time. 

Noorrl  dans  le  s^raH,  j'en  coonais  les  detours 
— Brought  up  in  Um  lecaglio,  I  know  all  its 
sinuosicae&     RactMe, 

f  Noos  avons  chang6  toot  cela— We  have  changed 
aUthat.    Molihx. 

Noos  avons  tons  asses  de  force  ponr  supporter 
les  mana  d'autmi— We  all  have  strength  enough 
to  bear  the  misfortunes  of  others.     La  Rocht. 

Nona  dansoms  snr  lu  volcan— We  are  dancing 
on  a  volcanob  M.  <U  Salvandy,  just  ^or  to 
the  July  Revolution  of  1 83a 

Nova  d^rerions  pen  de  choses  avec  ardeur, 
si  nous  connaissions  parfrdtement  ce  <iae 
nous  desirous— We  should  desire  few  things 
with  eagerness  if  we  wdl  knew  the  worth  of 
what  we  are  striving  for.    La  Roche. 

Nous  maintiendrons — ^We  will  maintain.  M, 
10  Nous  n'^coatons  d'instincts  oue  ceuic  qni  sont 
les  ndtres,  /  Bt  ne  croyons  le  mal  que  quand 
II  ert  vena— We  listen  to  no  instincts  but  such 
as  are  our  own,  and  we  believe  in  no  misfortune 
till  it  comes.     La  Fontaine, 

Noos  ne  savons  ce  que  c'est  que  le  bonhenr 
on  le  malheur  absola— We  do  not  know  what 
absolute  good  or  evil  is.    Rousseau, 

Nons  ne  sommes  hommes,  et  nous  tenons  les 
ons  auz  autres,  que  par  la  parole — We  are 
men,  and  associate  together,  solely  in  virtue  of 
^MMch.    0 

Nons  ne  trouvons  guire  de  gens  de  bon  sens 
que  ceux  qui  sont  de  notre  avis— We  seldom 
find  any  persons  of  good  sense  except  those  who 
are  of  our  opinion     La  Roche* 

Nons  ne  vivons  jamais,  mais  nons  esperons  de 
■vivre— We  never  live,  but   we  hope  to  live. 

If  Nous  sommes  assembles  par  la  volont^  na- 
tionsle,  nons  ne  sortirons  que  par  la  force — 
We  are  here  by  the  will  of  the  people,  and 
nochmg  but  the  force  of  bavonets  shall  send  us 
hence.    Mirabeau  to  the  Marquis  He  Brisi, 

Nous  sommes  mienx  senl  qn'avec  un  sot — 

One  had  better  be  alone  than  with  a  fooL    Fr, 

Pr, 
Nous  verrons,  dit  Taveugle— We  shall  see,  as 

the  Uind  man  said.    Fr, 
Novacnla  in  cotem— He  has  met  his  match  (///. 

the  razor  against  the  whetstone).    Pr, 

Novels  are  tales  of  adventures  which  did  not 
occur  in  God's  creation,  but  onl^  in  the 
waste  chambers  (to  be  let  unfurnished)  of 
certain  human  heads,  and  which  are  part 
and  parcel  only  of  the  sum  of  nothings; 
which,  nevertheless,  obtain  some  temporary 
remembrance,  and  lodge  extensively  at  this 
epoch  of  tiie  world  in  similar,  still  more  tin> 
famished,  chambers,    CarlyU, 

SO  Novels  are  the  Journal  or  record  of  manners ; 
and  the  new  importance  of  these  books 
derives  from  the  fact  that  the  novelist  be- 
gins to  penetrate  the  surface,  and  treat  this 
part  of  fife  mere  worthily.    Emerton, 


Noveb  for  most  part  histil  into  young  minds 
false  views  of  life.    Schopenhauer. 

Novel^  has  something  in  it  that  inebriates 
the  fancy,  and  not  unfrequently  dissipates 
and  fiimes  away  like  other  intoadcation,  and 
leaves  the  poor  patient,  as  usual,  with  an 
aching  heart    Bums, 

Novelty  is  only  in  request ;  and  it  is  as  danger- 
ous to  be  aged  in  any  kind  of  course,  as  It  is 
virtuous  to  De  constant  in  any  tindertaking. 
Ateas./or  Meas,,  uL  a 

Novi  ego  hoc  saeculum,  moribus  qnibus  siet~ 
I  know  this  age,  what  its  character  is.    Plant* 

Novi  ingeniimi  muliemm,  /  Nolunt  ubi  veils,  S5 
ubi  nwis  cupinnt  nltro— I  know  the  nature  of 
women  :  when  you  will,  they  won  t ;  when  you 
won't,  they  will.     7Vr. 

Novos  amicos  dnm  paras,  veteres  cole— While 
you  seek  new  friencuhips,  take  care  to  cultivate 
the  old. 

Novum  et  ad  hone  diem  non  auditiui— New, 
and  unheard  of  till  this  day.    Cic, 

Novus  homo— A  new  man ;  a  man  risen  from  ob* 
scurity. 

Now  an  incredible  deal  is  demanded,  and  every 
avenue  is  barred.    Goethe. 

Now  farewell  light,  thou  sunshine  bright,  /SO 
And  all  beneath  the  sky  I  /  May  coward 
shame  distain  his  name,  /  The  wretch  that 
dares  not  die.    Bnms^  in  *'  Mac^herson's  La- 
Men/. ' 

Now,  good  digestion  wait  on  appetite,  /  And 
health  on  both.    Macb..  iii.  4. 

Now  is  now,  and  Yule's  hi  winter.    Sc.  Pr. 

"  Now  "  is  the  watchword  of  the  wise.    Pr. 

Now!  it  is  gone.  Our  brief  honrs  travel  post,/ 
Bach  with  its  thought  or  deed,  its  why  or 
How ;  /  But  know,  each  parting  hour  gives 
up  a  goost  /  To  dwell  within  thee— an  eter- 
nal Now  1    Coleridge. 

Now  join  your  hands,  and  with  your  hands  35 
your  hearts,  /  That  no  dissension  hinder 
government.    3  Hen.  F/.,  iv.  6. 

Now  mom  her  rosy  steps  in  th'  eastern  clime,  / 
Advancing,  sowed  the  earth  with  orient 
pearl.    Milton. 

Now  our  fates  from  unmomentous  things  /  May 
rise  like  rivers  out  of  little  springs.  Camp' 
bell. 

Now  see  that  noble  and  most  sovereign  reason,  / 
Like  sweet  bells  jangled,  out  of  tune,  and 
harsh ;  /  That  unmatch'd  form  and  feature  of 
blown  youth  /  Blasted  with  ecstacy :  O,  woe 
is  me,  7  To  have  seen  what  I  have  seen,  see 
what  I  see.    Ham*,  iiu  3. 

Now  the  heart  Is  so  fhll  that  a  drop  overfills 
it ;  /  We  are  happy  now,  because  God  wills 
it.    LowelL 

Now  'tis  the  spring,  and  weeds  are  shallow-  40 
rooted ;  /  Suffer  tlkem  now,  and  theyll  o'er- 
grow  the  garden,  /  And  choke  the  herbs  for 
want  of  husband]^,    a  Hen.  K/.,  iiL  i. 

Now  yon  have  feathered  your  nest    Congreve. 

Nowadajrs  compromise  and  indifiierence  rule 
supreme,  and  mstead  of  solid  grit  we  have 
putty  or  wax.    Sturgeon, 

Nowadays  truth  is  news.    Sc.  Pr. 

Nowhere  can  a  man  get  real  root^oom,  and 
spread  out  his  branches  till  they  touch  the 
morning  and  the  evening,  but  In  his  own 
house.     IVard  Beecher, 
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Nox  atra  cava  drcumvolat— Black  night  envel- 
opes  them  widi  her  hollow  shade.     K/^. 

Noxia  poena  par  etto^Let  the  pnnishmenc  be 

proportionate  to  the  oflence.    Ctc, 
Nttda  Teritaa — Undisguised  truth,    //^r. 
Nadum  pactam — ^A  mere  agreement.    L, 
S  Nngv  canor« — Melodious  trifles ;  agreeable  non* 

sense,    //^r. 
Nngis  addare  pondtia— To  add  weight  to  trifles. 

Nol  n'aora  de  I'esprit,  /  Hon  oona  et  noi  amlt 
—No  one  shall  have  wit  except  ourselves  and 
our  friends.    MoliirB. 

Nol  n'est  cootent  de  ta  fortniia.  ni^  m^ontent 
de  son  esprit — No  one  is  ooatent  with  his  lot  or 
discontented  with  hu  wit.    Mm*,  Dethemliires, 

Nulla  «tai  ad  perdiscendnm  ast— There  is  no 
time  of  life  past  learning  something.  SU  A  mhru*. 

10  Nulla  dies  sine  Itnea— Let  no  day  pass  without  its 
line.    /'r. 

Nulla  falaa  doctrina  ast,  qua  tion  panniacaat 
aliguid  Taritatia— There  i^  no  laise  doctrine 
which  contains  not  a  mixture  of  truth. 

Nulla  fere  cauaa  eat.  in  qua  non  foemina  litem 
morerit  —  There's  hardly  a  strife  in  which  a 
woman  has  not  been  a  prime  mover,    /tm. 

Nulla  fidea  regni  aociis,  ommsque  potestas  / 
Impatiens  consortis  erit— There  u  no  faith 
among  colleagues  in  power,  and  all  power  will 
be  impatient  of  a  colleague.     Lucan 

Nulla  paliescere  ctilpa— Not  to  grow  pale  at 
imputation  of  guilt.    M, 

15  Nulla  placere  din,  vel  vlTere  carmina  poaannt  / 
Qua  scribnntur  aqua  potoribus — No  poems 
written  by  water-drinkets  can  be  long  popular  or 
live  long.    Hor, 

Nulla  res  tutum  ad  discendnm  profnit  quan- 
tum scriptio— Nothing  so  much  assl&ts  learning, 
as  writing  down  what  we  wish  to  remember. 

Nulla  unquam  de  vita  hominis  cunctatio  lonsra 
est— No  delay  i^  too  long  when  the  life  of  a  man 
\s>  at  stake,    /jw. 

NuUi  jactantins  mcerent,  qnam  qui  nuudme 
latajitur — None  mourn  «o  demonstratively  as 
those  who  are  in  reality  rejoicing  most.     Tac 

NuUi  secuadna— Second  to  none. 
MNuUi  te  facias  nimis   sodalem,  /  Gaudebis 
minus  et  minus  dolebis— Be  on  too  intimate 
terms  with  no  one ;  if  your  joy  be  less,  so  will 
your  grief.    Mart, 

Nullius  addictiu  jurare  In  verba  mag^stxi,  / 
Quo  me  cunque  rapit  tempestas.  deferor 
hospes— Bound  to  swear  by  the  opinions  of  no 
master,  I  present  mvsdf  a  guest  wherever  the 
storm  drives  me.    nor, 

Nullius  bonl  sine  socio  jucunda  potsesslo— 
Without  a  friend  to  share  it,  no  good  we  possess 
i«  truly  enjoyable.    Sen, 

Nullius  in  verba— At  no  man's  dictation.    M, 

Nullum  est  jam  dictum  quod  non  dictum  sit 

prius— Nothing  is  <»aid  now  that  has  not  been 

said  before.     Ter, 

86  Nullum  est  malum  majus,  quam  non  posse 
ferre  maltun— There  is  no  greater  misfortune 
than  not  to  be  able  to  endure  misfortune. 
Nullum  est  sine  nomine  saxnm— Not  a  stone 
but  has  a  tale  to  tell.    Lmcan, 

Nulliui  magnum  ingenium  sine  mixtura  de- 
mentia Icut—No  sreat  genius  is  ever  without 
some  tincture  of  madness.    Stn, 


Nttlhui  magnum  malimi  auod  eztremnm 

No  evil  is  great  which  is  the  last    Com.  Ntf, 

Nullum  nnmen  abest  si  sit  pmdetitla— Whers 
there  is  prudence,  a  protecuog  divinity  is  noa 
far  away.    Pr, 

Nttlhmi  numen  babes  si  sit  pradentU ;  bos  te  / 
Nos  facimus,  Portuna,  deam  ccBloque  locamus 
— ^Tbou  hast  no  divine  power.  O  Fortune,  where 
there  is  prudence ;  it  is  we  who  make  a  goddt 
of  thee,  aixi  place  thee  in  heaven.    Jtrv. 

Nullum  quod  tetigit  non  omavlt— There  .._ 
nothing  ne  touched  that  he  did  not  adorn.  Epi- 
taph by  Johnson  ou  Goliisntfik, 

Nullum  simile  quatuor  pedibus  currit— No  simile 
runs  on  all  fours,  i,e. ,  holds  in  every  respect.    Pr. 

Nullum  tempus  occurrit  regl— No  lapse  of  time 
bars  the  rights  of  the  crown.    L, 

NuUtts  argento  color  est,  /  Nisi  temperato  / 
Splendeat  usu — Money  has  no  splendour  of  its 
own,  unless  it  shines  by  temperate  use.    Hor. 

Nullus  comraodum  capere  potest  de  Isuuria  sua  M 
propria— No  one  can  take  advantage  of  wnmg 
committed  by  himself.     /.. 

Nullus  dolor  est  quem  non  longiuquitai  tern- 
poris  minuat  ac  molliat— There  u  no  sorrow 
which  length  of  time  will  not  HitnlniKli  and 
soothe.    Cic, 

Nullus  est  liber  tarn  mains,  nt  non  allgna  parte 
prosit— There  is  no  book  so  bad  that  it  may  not 
be  useful  in  some  way  or  other.    Ptiny, 

Numbers  err  in  this :  /  Ten  cmunre  wranff  for 
one  who  writes  amiss.    Popt, 

Numerical  inquiries  will  give  you  entertala- 
ment  in  solitude  bv  the  practice,  and  reputa- 
tion in  public  by  tne  effect    JoJuuon. 

Nunc  anhuts  opus,  ifinea,  nmic  pectore  firmo  40 
— Now,  iClneas,  you  have  need  of  courage,  now 
a  resolute  heart.     Virg, 

Nunc  aut  nnnqnam— Now  or  never.    M, 

Nunc  dlmittia— Now  let  me  depart  in  peacs^  Sm 
Lnke'u  a^. 

Nunc  est  bibendimi,  nunc  pede  Ubero,  /  Pul- 
sanda  tellus  1— Now  let  us  drink ;  now  let  us 
beat  the  ground  with  merry  foot.    Hor, 

Nimc  pathnur  longa  pads  mala ;  savior  ar^ 
mis  /  Luaniria  incubuiL  victumque  ulciscitor 
orbem — Now  we  suffer  the  evils  of  long  peace ; 
luxury  more  cruel  than  war  broods  over  us  and 
avenges  a  conquered  worid.    Jw. 

Nunc  positis  novus  exuviis  nitidtisque  juve&ta  4S 
—Now.  all  new,  his  slough  cast  off,  and  shinios 
in  youth.     Virg,  ^ 

Nunc  vino  pellite  cures  I— Now  drive  off  yoor 
cares  with  wine.     iior. 

Nunauam  aliud  natura,  allnd  saplentia  didt 
—Nature  never  says  one  thing  and  wisdom 
another,    /am. 

Nimquam  erlt  allenls  gravis^  qui  suls  se  con- 
cinnat  levem— He  win  never  he  disagreeable  to 
others  who  makes  himself  agreeable  to  his  own 
relations.    PlauL 

Niuquam  est  fideBs  cum  potente  sodetas^An 
alliance  with  a  power^l  man  is  never  safe.  Phmir. 

Ntmquam  libertas  ^atior  eztat  /  Quam  snbfiO 
rege  pio— Liberty  is  never  more  enjovable  than 
under  a  pious  king.    Claud, 

Nunquam  nimis  didttur,  quod  nunquam  satia 
discittir— That  is  never  too  often  repeated 
which  is  never  suflidently  learned.    Stn. 

Nunquam  non  paratns— Never  unprepaied.    M, 

Nunquam  retrorsum— Never  go  badt    M 
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Nunqtuun  ae  pliu  agrere,  quam  nihil  qnum 
ageret;  nunqoam  nunas  solum  esse,  quam 
qunin  solus  esset — He  said  he  never  bad  more 
to  do  than  when  he  had  nothing  to  do,  and  never 
was  lest  alone  than  when  alone.  Ck,  fucting' 
Sci/i0  Africanut, 

Nunqnam  vir  aeqaus  dives  evasit  dto— No  Just 
man  ever  became  quickly  rich.    Menattdtr, 

Nuptial  love  maketh  mankind ;  friendly  love 
perfecteth  it;  but  wanton  love  comipteth 
and  embaseth  It    Bacon. 

Nnr  ans  vottendeter  Kraft  blicket  die  Anmuth 
hervor — Only  out  of  perfected  faculty  does  grace 
look  forth.    Goethe. 

B  NurdasGemeine/Verkenntmanselten.  Und 
das  Seltene  /  Vergisst  man  schwerlich— Onlv 
what  is  common  we  rarely  mistake,  and  what  is 
rare  we  with  difficulty  forget.    Lessing. 

Nur  das  Leben  hasst,  der  Tod  versShnt— In  life 
akme  is  hatred ;  in  death  is  reconciliation.   Tietlgt. 

Nor  das  am  thun,  was  alle  wollen,  /  1st  das 
Gehelmniss  jeder  Macht  — The  secret  of  all 
power  i«  only  to  do  that  which  all  would  fain 
do.     KinkeL 

Nor  dem  Frdhlichen  blfiht  der  Batmi  des 
Lebens,  /  Dem  Unschuldlgen  rinnt  der  Bom 
der  Jugend  /  Auch  noch  Un  Alter —Only  for 
the  cheerful  does  the  tree  of  life  blossom,  for  the 
innocent  the  well-spring  of  youth  keeps  still  flow- 
ing, even  In  old  age.    A  tmdU 

Nur  dem  vertran'  Ich  vdUig,  nar  der  imponirt 
nachhaltig,  der  fiber  slcn  su  Ulcheln  (ahig 
ist — I  trust  only  him  perfectly,  only  he  makes 
a  lasting  impression  on  me,  who  is  capable  of 
laughing  at  himself.    Feucktersleben, 

10  Nor  der  Frenndschaft  Harmonle  /  Mildert  die 
Beschwerden ;  /  Ohne  ihre  S^mpathie  /  Ist 
kein  Glfick  auf  Erden— Nothing  but  the  har- 
mony of  friendship  soothes  our  sorrows ;  without 
its  sympathy  there  is  no  happiness  on  earth. 

Nur  der  Glaube  aller  stflrkt  den  Olauben.  / 
Wo  Tausende  anbeten  imd  verehren,  /  Da 
wird  die  Glut  sur  Plamme,  und  beflugelt  / 
Schwingt  sich  der  Geist  in  alle  Himmel  auf 
— CMy  the  faith  of  all  strengthens  faith;  where 
thousands  worship  and  reverence,  there  the  glow 
becomes  flame,  and  the  spirit  soar  upwards  on 
wings  into  all  heavens.    HckilUr, 

Nur  der  Irrthtun  ist  das  Leben,  /  Und  das 
Wlssen  ist  der  Tod— Only  error  is  life,  and 
knowledge  is  death.    Sckilier, 

Nur  der  Irrthum  ist  tmser  Tell,  und  Wahn  ist 
imsre  Wissenschaft — Only  error  is  our  portion, 
and  illusion  our  knowledge.     Lessing. 

Nnr  der  1st  wahrhaft  arm,  der  weder  Geist 
noch  Kraft  hat— Only  he  is  truly  poor  who  is 
without  soul  and  without  faculty.  Bmzel- 
SterHan, 

15  Nur  der  Starke  wird  das  Schicksal  zwlngen.  / 
'         Wenn  der  Schwachllng  untersinkt— Onlv  tne 
strong  man  will  coerce  destiny  if  the  weakling 
sarrenders.     SchitUr, 

Nur  die  Hoffenden  leben— Only  the  hoping  live. 
Halm, 

Nur  die  Lnmpe  aind  beacheiden,  /  Brave  freuen 
sich  der  'That  —  Only  low  •  bom  fellows  are 
modest ;  men  of  spirit  rejoice  over  their  feats. 
Gmthe, 

Nur  eine  Mutter  weiss  allelii,  /  Was  lieben 
beiati  und  cWcklich  sein— A  mother  alone 
knows  what  it  is  to  love  and  be  happy.  Ckemtieeo. 


Nur  eine  Schmach  weiss  ich  auf  dieser  Erde.  / 
Und  die  heisst :  Unrecht  thun-  Only  one  dis- 
grace know  I  in  this  world,  and  that  is  doing 
wrong.    Gritiparter, 

Nur  eine  Weisheit  fiihrt  sum  Ziele,  /  DochM 
ihrer  Spriiche  giebt  es  viele — Only  one  wisdom 
leads  to  the  goal,  though  the  proverbs  of  it  are 
many.    BotUnttedt. 

Nur  Helios  vermag's  zu  sagen,  /  Der  allea 
Irdische  bescheint— Only  Helios  (the  sun-god) 
can  tell,  he  sheds  light  on  every  earthly  tbmg. 
Schiller. 

Nur  immer  zu  I  wir  wollen  es  ergrtinden.  /  In 
deinem  Nichts  hoflT  ich  das  All  zu  finden— 
Only  let  us  still  go  on !  we  will  yet  fathom  it. 
In  thy  nothing  hope  I  to  And  the  all.     Goethe. 

Nur  in  der  eignen  Kraft  ruht  das  Schicksal 
jeder  Nation — Only  in  its  own  power  resu  the 
destiny  of  every  nation.  Count  v.  Moltke^  in  1880. 

Nur  in  der  Schule  selbst  ist  die  eigentUche 
Vorschule— The  true  preparatory  school  is  only 
the  school  itself.    Goethe. 

Nur  in  schwiilen  Prnfungssttmden  /  SprosstSS 
die  Palme,  die  den  Sieger  kr6nt— Only  in 
the  stifling  hours  of  trial  does  the  palm  shoot 
forth  which  decks  the  brow  of  the  victor.    So/it- 
Seeivie, 

Nur  in  Triiumen  wohnt  das  Gliick  der  Erde— 
Only  in  dreams  does  the  happiness  of  the  earth 
dwell.    J^acAert. 

Nur  Llebe  darf  der  Liebe  Blume  brechen— 
Only  love  may  break  the  flower  of  love.  Schiller, 

Nur  stets  zu  sprecheii,  ohne  was  an  sagen,  / 
Das  war  von  je  der  Redner  grdsste  Gabe— 
To  but  .speak  on  without  saying  anything  has 
ever  been  the  greatest  gift  of  the  orator.    Platen. 

Nur  vom  Edeln  kann  das  Edle  stammen— Only 
from  the  itoble  soul  can  what  is  noble  come. 
Schiller. 

Nur  vom  Nutzen  wird  die  Welt  regiert^It  is  80 

only  by  show  of  advantage  that  the  world  is 
governed.    Schiller. 

Nur  was  wir  telber  |rlaul>en,  glaubt  man  una— 
People  give  us  credit  only  for  what  we  ourselves 
believe.    GmtMkow. 

Nur  wer  die  Last  wirklich  selbst  trilgt,  kennt 
I  ihr  Gewicht — Only  he  who  really  bears  the  bur- 
I      den  knowrs  its  weight.    Klinger. 

'  Nur  wer  die  Sehnsucht  kennt  /  Weiss,  was 
,      ich  leide  I — Only  he  who  knows  what  yearning 
is  knoMTs  what  I  suffer.    Goethe. 


Nur  wer  sich  recht  des  Lebens  freut,  /  Triigt 
leichter,  was  es  Schlimmes  beut— Only  he 
who  eiyoys  life  aright  finds  it  easier  to  bear  the 
evils  ot  it.    Bodenstedt. 

Nur  wer  vor  Gott  sich  fohlet  klein  /  Kann  vor  85 
den  Menschen  nuLchtig  sein— He  only  who 
feels  himself  little  in  the  eye  of  God  can  hope  to 
be  mighty  in  the  eyes  of  men.    Amdt. 

Nur  zwei  Tugenden  eiebt's.  O,  waren  sie 
immer  vereinigt,  /  Immer  die  Gflte  auch 
gross,  immer  die  Grosse  auch  gut  I— There 
are  only  two  virtues,  were  they  but  always  united  : 
goodness  always  also  great,  and  greatness  always 
also  good.    Schiller. 

Nursing  her  wrath  to  keep  it  warm.    Bums. 

Nusquam  tuta  fidaa— There  Ls  nowhere  any  true 
honour.     Virg. 

NutrlmentiuA  spiritna  — Nourishment  for  the 

Spirit  t     Inscripiwn  oh  the  Rtfal  Lthrmy  at 
iriim 
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Nutritur  vento,  vento  rettinguitur  ignis:  / 
Lvais  alit  flammas,  grandlor  aura  necat  I— 
Fire  is  fed  by  the  wind  and  ucdnguished  by  the 
wind :  a  gentle  current  feeds  it,  too  strong  a  one 
puts  it  out !    Ovid, 

Nats  are  giT«i  us,  but  we  must  crack  them 
ourselves.    /V. 

Nymph,  in  thy  orisons  /  Be  all  my  sins  remem- 
beied.    J/am.t  iiL  i. 


o. 

O  banish  the  tears  of  children  I  Continual  rains 
upon  the  blossoms  are  hurtfuL  yean  Part/. 
6  O  bitte  um  Leben  noch  1  du  fiihlst,  mit  deuien 
Miingeln,  /  Dass  du  noch  wandeln  kannst 
nicht  tmter  Gottes  Engeln— -O  still  pray  for 
life ;  thou  feelest  that  with  those  faults  of  thine 
thou  canst  not  walk  among  the  angels  of  God. 

6  ^Lot  Ppaxifs,  ij  U  rix^ij  /lax^— Life  is  short, 

art  is  long.    Gr. 
O  blicke  nicht  nach  dem  was  jedem  fehlt ;  / 

Betrachte,  was  noch  einem  jeden  bleibt— O 

look  not  at  what  each  comes  snort  in ;  consider 

what  each  still  retains.     Goethe, 

6  /JojJXerot,  toO$*  tKcurrot  Kal  otierat— What 
each  one  wishes  that  he  also  thinks.  DemoriAener. 

O  caeca  nocentum  /  Consilia,  O  semper  timi- 
dum  sceltis  I— Oh,  how  infatuated  are  the  coun< 
sels  of  the  guilty !  Oh,  how  cowardly  wickedness 
ever  is !    Statitu. 

10  O  elves,  cives,  quserenda  pecunia  primum  est ;/ 
Virtus  post  nummos — O  citijcens,  dtir^ns,  you 
must  seek  for  money  first,  for  virtue  after  cash. 
Hot, 

O  Corydon,  Corydon,  secretum  divitis  nlltmi  / 
Esse  putas?  Servi  ut  taceant,  jnmenta 
loquentur,  /  Et  canb,  et  postes^  et  marmora 
-^  Corydon,  Corydon,  do  you  thmk  anythine  a 
rich  man  does  can  be  kept  secret  ?  Even  if  his 
servants  say  nothing,  his  beasts  of  burden,  and 
dogs,  and  door-posts,  and  marble  slabs  will  speak. 
Juv. 

O  cnnning  enemy,  that,  to  catch  a  saint,  / 
With  saints  dost  bait  thy  hook.  Meas,/or 
Meas,^  ii.  2. 

O  curvse  in  terris  animse  et  coBlestinm  Inanes  I 
— Oh  ye  souls  bent  down  to  earth  and  void  of 
everytning  heavenly.    Pen. 

O  das  Leben  hat  Raise,  die  wir  nie  gekannt 
— Oh,  life  has  charms  which  we  have  never 
known.    Schiller. 

15  0  das  Leben  ist  ein  langer,  langer  Senfser 
vor  dem  Ausgehen  des  Atiimens— Ob,  life  is  a 
long,  long  sigh  before  emitting  the  breath.  Jean 
Paul. 

O  dass  die  Weisheit  halb  so  eifrig  wiire  /  Nach 
Schiilem  und  Bekehrten,  als  der  Spott  -Oh, 
that  Wisdom  were  half  as  zealous  for  disciples 
and  converts  as  Ridicule  is.     Grill^rzer. 

O  dass  es  ewig  bliebe,  /  Das  Doppelgliick  der 
Tdne  wie  der  Liebe— Oh,  that  it  wotud  stay  for 
ever,  the  double  bliss  of  the  tones  as  well  as  of 
the  love.     Goethe. 

O  dass  sie  ewig*  griinen  bliebe  /  Die  schone 
Zeit  der  jungen  Liebe— Oh,  that  it  remained  for 
ever  green,  the  fair  sea<«n  of  early  love.  SchilUr. 


O  dearest,  dearest  boy,  my  heart  /  For  better 
love  would  seldom  yearn,  /  Could  I  bnt  teach 
the  hundredth  part  /  Of  what  from  thee  I 
learn.     Wordsworth, 

O  der  Magnet  des  Wahns  aieht  machtig— Oh,  M 

how  powerfully  the  magnet  of  illusion  attracts. 

GutMMnv. 
O  ein  Fiirst  hat  keinen  Frennd,  kann  keinen 

Freund  haben— Oh,  a  ruler  has  no  friend,  and 

can  have  none.    Lessing. 
O  faciles  dare  siuuna  Deos,  eademque  tneri  / 

Diffidles — How  gracious  the  gods  are  in  bestow- 

ing  honours,  how  averse  to  ensure  our  tenure  of 

them.    Lucan. 
O  faUacem  hominum  spem— How  deceitful  is 

the  hope  of  men.     tic. 
O  flesh,  flesh,  how  thou  art  fishified.    Rom, 

and  Jul.  t  ii.  4. 

O  formose  pner,  niminm  ne  crede  colori--Ob,  25 
beauteous  Doy,  trust  not  too  much  to  the  bloom 
on  thy  cheeks.     Virz. 

O  fortunate  adolescens,  qni  tuae  virtutas  Ho- 
menim  praeconem  inveneris— Oh,  happyyouth, 
to  have  a  Homer  as  the  publisher  of  tny  valour. 
Alexander  the  Great  at  the  tomb  of  Achilles. 

O  fortunatos  nimium,  sua  si  bona  norint,  / 
Agricolas,  quibus  ipsa,  procul  discordibus 
amis,  /  Fundit  humo  facuem  victnm  jnstis- 
sima  teUus^Oh,  how  happy  the  tillers  of  the 
ground  are.  if  they  but  knew  their  blessings ;  for 
whom,  far  from  the  clash  of  arms,  the  all-righteous 
earth  pours  forth  from  her  soil  an  easy  sustenance. 
Virg. 

O  foulest  Circaean  draught  I  thon  poison  of 

Sopular  applause;  madness  is  in  thee,  and 
eath;  thy  end  is  bedlam  and  the  grave. 
Carlyle. 

O  ^liicklich!  wer  noch  hoffen  kann,  /  Ans 
diesem  Meer  des  Irrtums  aulicutaudien.  / 
Was  man  nicht  weiss,  das  eben  braudite 
man,  /  Und  was  man  weiss,  kann  man  nicht 
brauchen— Oh,  happy  he  who  can  still  hope  10 
emerge  from  this  sea  of  error  I  What  one  does 
not  know  is  exactly  what  one  should  want  10 
know,  and  what  one  knows  is  what  one  has  no 
use  for.     Fausty  in  Goethe. 

O  God,  that  bread  should  be  so  dear,  /  And  50 
flesh  and  blood  so  cheap  1    T,  Hood, 

O  Gott  I  das  Leben  ist  doch  schdn— O  God ! 
life  is  nevertheless  beautifuL    SchilUr^ 

O  GoU,  wie  schrankt  sich  Welt  und  Himmel 
ein,  /  Wenn  unser  Hers  in  seinen  Schranken 
banget — O  God,  how  contracted  the  world  and 
heaven  becomes  when  our  heart  becomes  uneasy 
within  its  barriers.    Goethe, 

O  guard  thy  roving  thoughts  with  iealons 
care,  for  speech  is  bnt  the  diat-pilate  of 
thought:  and  every  fool  reads  plainly  in 
thy  words  what  is  the  hour  of  thy  thought 
Tennyson. 

O'  guid  advisement  comes  nae  ilL    Bums. 

O  Heaven !  were  man  /  But  constant,  he  were  16 
perfect;   that   one   error  /  Fills  him  with 
faults ;  makes  him  run  through  all  sins.   Two 
Gent.  ofVer.^  v.  4. 

O  Hers,  versuch'  es  nnr  I  so  leicht  ist's  got 
zu  sein:  /  Und  es  su  scheinen  ist  so  dne 
schwere  Pein— O  heart,  only  try !  To  be  good 
is  so  easy,  and  to  appear  so  is  such  a  heavy 
burden.    RUchtrt. 

O  homines  ad  servitutem  paratos  I—Oh.  men, 
how  ye  prepare  yourselves  for  slavery !     Tac. 
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O  hoir  fan  of  briars  is  this  woridnsr-day  world. 
As  You  LiJu  It,  L  3. 

O  how wretdied  /  la thatpoor  man  that  hangrs 
on  princes'  £avonrs !  /  "niere  is  betwixt  that 
smile  he  would  aspire  to,  /  That  sweet  aspect 
of  princes,  and  tiusir  ruin,  /  More  panrs  and 
fears  than  wars  or  women  have ;  /  Andfwhen 
he  fieills,  he  falls  like  Lndfer,  /  Never  to  hope 
afl^ain.    Henry  VIH,^  iii.  a. 

O  hnsh  the  noise,  ye  men  of  strife,  /  And  hear 
the  anflreb  sine:  t    Searu 

O,  if  this  were  seen,  /  The  hapmest  y  onth— view- 
\ast  his  progress  through  /what  perils  past, 
what  crosses  to  ensue —  /  Would  shut  the 
book  and  sit  him  down  and  die.  a  Hen,  /K., 
liL  X. 
i  O  ja,  dem  Herm  ist  alles  Kinderspiel— Oh,  yes, 
everything  is  but  child's  play  to  the  gentleman. 
Mefkuto^  in  Goethe, 

O  jndgment.  thon  art  fled  to  brutish  beasts,  / 
And  men  nave  lost  their  reason  I  Jul,  Cets.^ 
iii.  a. 

O  kanm  becwingen  wir  das  eigne  Herz;  / 
Wie  soil  die  rasche  Jugend  sich  bexahmen ! 
— Ohf  we  can  hardly  subdue  our  own  heart ;  how 
shall  unpetuous  youth  restrain  itself  I    Hckiller. 

O  Tamour  d'une  mkre  I  amour  que  nul  n'oublie !  / 
Pain  merveOlenx,  one  Dieu  partage  et  mul- 
tipUel  /  Table  totqonrs  servie  an  patemel 
foyer  I  /  Chacim  en  a  sa  part,  et  tons  I'ont 
tout  entier — Oh,  the  love  of  a  mother,  love  no 
one  foigets ;  miraculous  bread  which  God  distri< 
botes  iuid  multiplies;  board  always  spread  by 
the  paternal  hearth,  whereat  each  has  his  por< 
don,  and  all  have  it  entire !     Victor  Hugo, 

O  Leben,  wie  bist  dn  so  bitter  nnd  hart— Ob, 
Life,  how  bitter  and  harsh  thou  art  I    ScheffeL 

10  O  let  nay  books  be  then  the  eloonence  /  And 
dnmb  presagers  of  my  speaking  breast. 
oTWtmng, 

O  let  thy  vow,  /  First  made  to  heavi^  first  be 
to  heaven  perform'd.  ...  It  is  reli^on  that 
doth  make  vows  kept.    Kingjohn^  liL  z. 

"  O  Liberty,  what  crimes  have  been  committed 
in  tlsy  name  I "  Madmtu  Roland ^  as  she  bowed 
t0  the  statue  0/ Liberty  at  the  place  0/ execution, 

O  Life,  an  age  to  the  miserable,  a  moment  to 
the  happy*    Bacon. 

O  life  1  how  pleasant  is  thy  morning,  /  Yonng 
Fancy's  rays  the  hills  adorning  I  /  Cold-paus- 
ing Caution's  lessons  scorning,  /  We  frisk 
away,  /  Like  schoolboys  at  th'  expected 
warning,  /  To  joy  and  play.    Bums. 

IS  O  life !  thon  art  a  galling  load  /  Along  a  rough, 
a  weary  road,  /  To  wretches  such  as  1 1 
Bums  iJ)e^ondency\ 

h  X&yot  ifni9$pfitinic€¥j  tm  ^/tecf  $€owotrtOQ  ew 
— ^The  Word  became  man,  that  we  might  become 
gods.    Athanasius. 

O  Lord,  that  lend*st  me  life,  f  Lend  me  a  heart 
replete  with  thankftdness  I    a  Heu.  K/.,  L  z. 

O  love,  be  moderate,  allay  thv  ecstasy ;  /  In 
measnre  rain  thy  joy ;  scant  this  excess ;  / 
I  feel  too  much  thy  blessing  I  Make  it  less,  / 
For  fear  I  surfeit.    Mer,  of  Venice ^  iiL  a. 

O  magna  vis  veritatis,  (|nc  .  ,  .  facile  se  per 
ae  ipoa  defendlt— Oh,  mighty  force  of  truth  that 
by  itself  so  easQy  defends  itself !    Cic, 

MO  major  tandem,  parcas,  Insane,  minori— Oh, 
thoo  who  art  a  greater  madman ;  spare  me,  I 
pray,  who  am  not  so  far  gone.    Hor, 


h  fi^  Sapeit  AwSptairos  od  iraiStikraL—The  man 
who  has  not  been  scourged  is  not  educated. 
Menander, 

O  mighty  Csesar  1  dost  thou  lie  so  low  ?  /  Are 
all  thy  conouests,  glories,  triumphs,  tpoUSi  / 
Shrank  to  this  little  measure  ?  Jul.  Cets,y  iii.  i. 

O  mihi  praeteritos  referat  si  Jupiter  annosl 
— Oh,  that  Jove  would  but  give  me  back  the  years 
that  are  past  i     Virg, 

O  miseras  hominum  mentes  1  O  pectora  cseca  1 

— Oh,  how  wretched  are  the  minds  of  men  I  oh, 
how  blind  their  hearts  1    Lueret» 

O  miseri  qnornm  gandla  crimen  habent!— OM 
wretched  ye  whose  joys  are  tainted  with  guilt  1 
Pseud4P^ailus. 

O  voMMt  lame  and  impotent  conclusion  I  Othello^ 
iL  z. 

O  mnnera  nondnm  /  Intellecta  Deum— Oh,  that 
the  gifts  of  the  gods  should  not  yet  be  under- 
stood.   Lucan, 

O  my  prophetic  sonl  I  mine  unde.  /Tom.,  L  5. 

O  Natural  Hal  why  do  I  not  name  thee 
God?  Art  thon  not  the  "living  garment  of 
God? "  O  Heavens  1  is  it,  hi  very  deed,  He 
then  that  ever  speaks  throngh  thee;  that 
lives  and  loves  in  thee,  that  lives  and  loves  in 
me  ?    Carlyle* 

O  never  /  Shan  snn  that  morrow  see.  Afacb.^  i.  5.  SO 

O  nimitmi  nimiumqne  oblite  tnornm— Too,  too 
forgetful  of  thy  kin.    Ovid, 

O  nimm  der  Stnnde  wahr,  eh'  sie  entschlnpft.  / 
So  selten  kommt  der  AngenUick  im  Leben  / 
Der  wahrhaft  wichtig  ist  nnd  gross— Take 
note  of  the  hour  ere  it  sups  past ;  so  seldom  does 
the  moment  come  which  ts  tnily  fisleful  and 
great.    Schiller, 

O  noctescoenseauedenmt— Oh,  nights  and  suppers 
of  the  gods !    Hor, 

O  passi  graviora  I— Oh,  ye  who  have  suffered 
greater  misfortunes  than  these !     Vifjp, 

<f  (ffCKu  oriels  ^iXot— He  who  has  many  inends  85 
has  no  friends.    Diogenes  Laertius, 

6  0p6ri/u>s  Tb  6,\\nrw  SKincet  06  rb  ^5i/<-The 
aim  of  the  wise  man  is  not  to  secure  pleasure, 
but  to  avoid  pain.    Arist. 

O  place  and  greatness,  millions  of  false  eyes  / 
Are  stuck  upon  thee  I  Voltimes  of  report  / 
Run  with  these  false  and  most  contrarious 
quests  /  Upon  thy  doings  1  thousand  scapes 
of  wit  /  Make  thee  the  father  of  theh-  idle 
dreams,  /  And  rack  thee  in  their  fancies. 
Meas.  for  Meas.^  iv.  z. 

O  pudor !  O  pietas !— O  modesty !  O  piety  I  Mart, 

O  purblind  race  of  miserable  men  I  /  How  many 
among  iu  at  this  very  hour  /  Do  forge  a  life- 
long trouble  for  ourselves,  /  By  taking  true 
for  false,  or  false  for  trae ;  /  Here,  thro'  the 
feeble  twilight  of  this  world  /  Gropmg,  how 
many,  nntil  we  pass  and  reach  /  That  other, 
where  we  see  as  we  are  seen  1    Tennyson 

O  oualis  fades  et  quail  digna  UbeDa  I-Oh,  40 
what  a  €bu»  and  what  a  picture  it  would  have 
been  a  subject  for !    Juv, 

O  quanta  species  cerebrum  non  habet !— Oh. 
that  such  beauty  should  be  devoid  of  brains! 
Phgdr, 

O  quantum  in  rebus  inane  1— Oh,  what  a  void 
there  is  in  things  \    Persius, 

O  ruin'd  piece  of  nature  1  This  great  world  / 
Shall  so  wear  out  to  nought.  /Cing  Lear, 
iv.  6. 
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0  rns  qwuulo  to  Mfiiciam  ?  quandoqiia  Ucebit  / 
Nunc  veterum  Ubris,  nunc  somno  et  inertibus 
horis  '  Ducere  soUldtae  iucunda  oblivia  Titc  ? 
— Oh,  country,  when  shall  I  mc  thee,  and  when 
shall  I  be  permitted  to  quaflf  a  sweet  oblivion  of 
anxious  lii«,  now  from  the  books  of  the  ancients, 
now  from  sleep  and  idle  hours  ?  Hor, 
O  sancta  damnatio  1 — Oh,  holy  condemnation  t 
O  sancta  simplicitas  1—  Oh,  holy  simplicity !  John 
Husi  at  the  stake,  on  seeing  an  ola  woman  hur- 
rying up  with  a  faggot  to  throw  on  the  pile. 

O  si  tacuisses,  philosophus  mansisses~If  you 
had  only  held  your  peace,  you  would  have  re- 
mained a  philosopher.     Bolthius. 

5  O  sleep,  /It  is  a  gfentle  thinsr,  /  Beloved  from 
pole  to  pole  !  Coleridge, 
O  sleep.  O  frentle  sleep,  /  Nature's  soft  nurse  I 
how  nave  I  frighted  tnee,  /  That  thou  no  more 
wilt  welg^  my  evelids  down,  /  And  steep  my 
senses  in  for^etnilness  I    a  Hen.  11  \^  iii.  z. 

O  sons  of  earth,  attempt  ve  still  to  rise,  /  By 
mountains  piled  on  mountains,  to  the  skies  ?  / 
HeaVn  stlU  with  laugrhter  the  vain  toil  sur- 
veys, /  And  buries  madmen  in  the  heaps  they 
raise.    Pope. 

O  sprich  mlr  nicht  von  jener  buntea  Menge  / 
Bei  deren  Anblick  uns  der  Geist  entflieht— 
Oh,  speak  not  to  me  of  the  motley  mob,  at  the 
very  sight  of  which  our  spirit  takes  flight ! 
Go€iht. 

O  siisse  Stimme  I  WUlkommener  Ton  /  Der 
Mattersprach'  in  einem  fremden  Landel  — 
Oh,  sweet  voice,  much-welcome  sound  of  our 
mother>tangue  in  a  foreign  land  I    Goethe, 

10  O  tempora,  O  mores  I— Oh,  the  times  I  oh,  the 
manners !    Cic. 

O  that  estates,  degrees,  and  offices  /  Were 
not  derived  corruptly.  SAd  that  clear  honour  / 
Were  purchased  by  tne  merit  of  the  wearer  1/ 
How  many  then  would  cover  that  stand  bare ;/ 
How  many  be  commanded  that  command :  / 
How  much  low  peasantry  would  thmi  be 
glean'd  /  Prom  the  true  seed  of  honour ;  and 
how  much  honour,  /  Pick'd  from  the  chaff 
and  ruin  of  the  times,  /  To  be  new-varnish'd. 
Mgr.  of  l^en,,  ii.  9. 

O  that  men's  ears  should  be  /  To  counsel  deaf, 

but  not  to  flattery  I    Tiuum  0/ Athens,  i.  a. 
O  that  way  madness  lies.    Lear,  iii.  4. 

O  that  you  could  turn  your  eyes  toward  the 
napes  of  your  necks,  and  make  but  an  inte- 
rior survey  of  your  good  selves  I  Corio/anus, 
ii.  z. 

U  O  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom 
and  knowledge  of  God  I  How  unsearchable 
are  His  judgments,  and  His  ways  past  finding 
out  1    St,  Paul. 

O  the  wound  of  conscience  is  no  scar,  and  Time 
cools  it  not  with  his  wing,  but  merely  keeps 
it  open  with  his  scythe.    Jean  PauL 

O  these  deliberate  fools,  when  they  do  choose  / 
They  have  the  wisdom  by  their  wit  to  lose. 
Aler,  o/Ten.f  ii.  9. 

O  these  naughty  times  /  Put  bars  between 
the  owners  and  their  rights.  Mer,  qf  Ven,, 
iii.  3. 

O  Thor,  wer  nicht  im  Augenblick  den  wahren 
Augenbiick  ergreift,  /  Wer,  was  er  liebt,  im 
Auge,  und  dennoch  nach  der  Seite  schweift— 
Ok,  fool,  he  seizes  not  the  true  moment  in  the 
moment  who  has  what  he  loves  before  his  eye, 
and  still  swerves  from  it.    Platen. 


O  Thou,  /  PassioMle—  bride,  dhrine  TraaqoJUBO 
lity,  / .  .  .  Thou  carest  not  /  Hownwgfaly  men 
may  woo  thee,  so  they  win  I    TWwywis.  (?) 

O  thoa  who  hast  still  a  father  and  a  mo^ar. 


thank  God  for  it  in  the  day  when  thy  soul 
b  foil  of  joyfiil  tears,  and  needs 
wherein  to  shed  them.    Jeat^  PauL 


>  tbr  : 
a  Bo; 


O  thoug^ito  of  men  accnrstl  /  Past  and  to 
come  seem  best;  things  present,  worst, 
a  Hen.  /y.,  i.  3. 

O  Tugend,  Tugend,  wie  schon  bist  dn  1  /  Welch* 
gottlich  Meisterstaick  sind  Seelen,  /  Die  sidi 
hinanf  bis  sru  dir  erheben— O  virtue,  virtue, 
how  fair  art  thou !  what  a  divine  masterpiece 
are  the  souls  that  raise  themaclves  up  to  tbee  1 
A'lcpstoch, 

O  wad  some  pow'r  the  gifUe  gie  as  /  To  ae« 
oarsels  as  ithers  see  iu  1  /  It  wad  frae  mony 
a  blunder  free  us,  /  And  foolish  notion ;  /  What 
airs  in  dress  aaa  gait  wad  lea'e  a%  /  And 
e'en  devotion  1    Bums, 

O  Wahrheit,  deinen  edeln  Wein  /  Musct  daS6 
mit  Wasser  mischen ;  /  Denn  wiUst  da  iha 
rein  auftischen,  /  So  nimmt  ar  den  ICopf  den 
Gasten  ein— O  Truth,  thy  noble  wine  thou  must 
mix  with  water,  for  wert  thou  to  serve  it  out 
pure,  it  would  get  into  the  heads  of  the  guests 
and  turn  them.    RUchert, 

O  was  im  Traum  die  innre  Stimme  spricht  / 
Das  wird  ims  Wahrheit.  wenn  die  Sonne 
leuchtet — Oh,  how  that  which  the  inner  voice 
speaks  in  our  dreaming  becomes  tcuih  to  us 
when  the  sun  shines  1    SchiUerhuch, 

O  was  mfiasen  wlr  der  Kirche  Gottes  halter 
leiden,  rief  der  /  Abt,  als  ihm  das  gabratane 
Htthn  die  Finger  versengte — "  What  must  wa 
suffer  for  the  Church  of  God's  sake  1 "  exclaimed 
the  Abbot  when  the  roast  fowl  burnt  his  fix^gets. 
Ger.  Pr, 

O  was  sind  wir  Grossen  anf  der  Woga  der 
Menschheit?  Wir  glauben  sie  sn  beherr* 
schen,  und  sie  treibt  uns  auf  und  nieder,  hin 
tud  her — Ah !  what  are  we  great  ones  oa  the 
wave  of  humanity?  We  fancy  we  rule  over  it, 
and  it  sways  us  up  and  dovrn,  hither  and  thither. 
Goethe, 

O  well  for  him  whose  wHl  is  strong!  /  Ha 
suffers,  but  he  will  not  snfi^r  long;  /  Me 
suffers,  but  he  cannot  suff^  wrong.  7  enmy^^m, 

O  wer  weiss.  /  Was  in  der  Zeiten  Hinter^aO 
gnmde  scmummert?—  Oh,  who  knows  what 
slumbers    in    the   background    of   the    times? 
SchiUer, 

O  what  a  goodly  outside  falsehood  hath  I 
Mer.  o/Ven.,  L  3. 

O  what  a  noble  mind  is  here  o'erthrown  I  /  The 
courtier's,  soldier's,  scholar's  eye,  ton^ftie, 
sword;  /  The  expectancy  and  rose  of  tfa# 
fair  sUto,  /  The  glass  oc  fashioai  and  the 
mould  of  form,  /  T*he  observed  of  all  ob- 
servers, quite,  quite  down !    Ham.^  iii.  1. 

O  what  a  tangled  web  we  weave  /  When  first 
we  practise  to  deceive.    Sattt. 

O  what  a  worid  is  this,  iriien  what  is  comely  / 

Envenoms  him  that  bean  it !    As  Y&u  I^tke 

//,  ii.  3. 
O  what  a  world  of  vile  iUF4iavoured  fiaalta  /M 

Looks  haadsonw  in  three  hundred  pottnds 

a-year  1    Merry  IVivett  iii.  4. 

O  what  men  dare  do  I  wliat  man  may  do  1  /    . 
What  men  daily  do,  not  knowing  wmU  thay 
do  I    Much  Ado,  iv.  t» 
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O  woman  1  in  our  hours  of  ease  /  Uncertain, 
cojK,  and  hard  to  plMise,  /  And  Tariable  as 
the  shade/ By  the  ligrht  of  qniverinsp  aspen 
made ;  /  When  pain  and  anguiah  wnng  the 
hrow,  /  A  ministering  ansrel  thou.    Sccti. 

O  ye  loved  ones,  tliat  already  sleep  hi  the 
noisdess  Bed  of  Rest,  whom  in  life  I  could 
onlv  weep  for  and  never  help ;  and  ye  who, 
wide-scattered,  still  toil  lonely  in  the  monster- 
hearing  deserL  dyeing:  the  flinty  s^round 
with  your  blood,— yet  a  little  while,  and  we 
shall  all  meet  There,  and  our  Mother's 
bosom  wiU  screen  us  all;  and  Oppression's 
harness,  and  Sorrow's  fire-whip,  and  all 
the  Gehenna  baiUfib  that  patrol  and  inhabit 
evovvezed  Time,  cannot  thenceforth  harm 
ns  any  more.    CarlyU. 

O  yet  we  trust  that  somehow  good  /  Will  be 
the  final  goal  of  ill.     TenuysoH. 

Oaks  fall  when  reeds  stand.    Pr. 

6  Oars  alone  can  ne'er  prevail  /  To  reach  the 
distant  coast ;  /  The  oreath  of  heav'n  must 
swell  the  sail,  /  Or  all  the  toil  is  lost    Cinuptr. 

Oaths  are  straws,  .  .  .  and  holdfast  is  the 
only  dog.    Hch,  r.,  ii.  3. 

Ob  es  vom  Herzen  kommt,  das  magst  do 
leicht  verstehen :  /  Denn  was  vom  Heraen 
kommt,  muss  dir  zum  Herzen  gehen— Ea.slly 
may'st  tbou  know  whether  it  comes  from  the 
heart;  for  what  comes  from  the  heart  goes 
straight  to  thine.     KSnur. 

Obedience  alone  gives  the  right  to  command. 

CN>edience  is  better  than  sacrifice.  Pr,  from 
Bihle, 

10  Obedience  is  our  tiniversal  duty  and  destiny ; 
wiMrein  whoso  will  not  bend  must  breauK. 
C€udyU» 

Obedience  is  the  bond  of  role.    Tennyson, 

Obedience  Is  woman's  duty  on  earth  ;  hard  en- 
dnrance  is  her  heavy  lot ;  by  severe  service 
she  mnst  be  purified ;  but  she  who  has  served 
here  is  great  up  yonder.    Schiller, 

Obey  something,  and  you  will  have  a  chance 
of  finding  out  what  is  best  to  obey.  But  if 
yon  begin  by  obesring  nothing,  you  will  end 
by  obeying  Beelzebub  and  aU  bis  seven  in- 
vited friends.    Ruskin. 

Obey  thy  parents ;  keep  thy  word  justly :  swear 
not ;  set  not  thy  sweet  heart  on  proua  array. 
Kh^  Lear  J  UL  4. 

U Obiter  cantare — To  sing  as  one  goes  along;  to 
sing  by  the  way. 

Obiter  dicta— Reouirks  by  the  way;  passing  re- 
marks. 

Obiter  dictum— A  thing  said  in  passing. 

Objects  close  to  the  eye  shut  out  much  larger 
obiects  on  the  horizon ;  and  splendours  bom 
only  of  the  earth  eclipse  the  stars.  So  a  man 
sometimes  covers  up  the  entire  disc  of  eter- 
nity with  a  dollar,  and  quenches  transcen- 
dent glories  with  a  little  shining  dust.  Ckapin. 

Objects  imperfectly  discerned  take  forms  f^om 
the  hope  or  fear  of  the  beholder.    Johnson. 

SO  Objects  in  pictures  should  be  so  arranged  as 
vn  their  very  position  to  tell  their  own  story. 
Goethe, 

OUatam  occasionem  tene — Seiae  the  opportunity 
that  is  offered. 

OhUmtioiiis  thrakioin.  and  thraldom  is  hatftftiH. 
Hobbes, 


Oblivion  is  the  daric  page  whereon  memory 
writes  her  light-beam  characters  and  makes 
them  legible ;  were  it  ail  light,  nothing  could 
be  read  there,  any  more  tnan  if  it  were  all 
darkness.    CarlyU. 

Oblivi<Hi  is  the  rule,  and  fame  the  exception, 
of  humanity.    JRivarol, 

Oblivion  is   the   second   death,  which  greatSS 
minds  dread  more  than  the  first    J>e  Botyf- 
lets, 

Obreros  a  no  ver  dineros  a  perder— Not  to 
watch  your  worlunen  is  to  lose  your  money.  Sp, 
Pr, 

Obmat  illnd  mate  partnm,  male  retentum,  male 
gestum  imperium— Let  that  power  fall  which 
has  been  wrongfully  acquired,  wrongAilly  re- 
tained, and  wrongfully  administered.     Cic. 

Obscuris  vera  involvens— Slirouding,  or  conceal- 
ing, truth  in  obscurity  or  darkness.     Virg. 

Obscurity  and  affectation  are  the  two  great 
faults  of  style.    Macaulay, 

Obscurity  and  Innocence,  twin-sisters,  escape  30 
temptuioas  which  would  pierce  their  gos- 
samer armour  in  contact  with  the  world. 
Chafti/bri, 

Obscnruffl  per  obsciuins — Explaining  something 
obscure  by  wliat  is  more  o'uscure. 

Obsequium  amicos,  Veritas  odium  parit— Obse- 
quiousness j>iocures  us  friends;  speaking  the 
truth,  enemies.     Ter. 

Observe  this  short  but  certain  aphorism,  ^*  For- 
sake all,  and  thon  sbalt  find  alL"  Tkcnuu  d 
Ken^te. 

Observe  thyself  as  thy  greatest  enemy  would 
do;  so  Shalt  thou  be  thy  greatest  friend. 
Jeremy  Taylor. 

Observation  is  an  old  man's  memory.    Swift,    M 
Observation  may  trip  now  and  then  without 
throwing  you,  for  tier  gait  is  a  walk;  but 
mference  always  gallops,  and  if  she  stumbles, 
you  are  gone.    Holmes. 

Observation  more  than  books,  experience 
rather  than  persons,  are  the  prime  educa- 
tors.   A.  B.  Alcott. 

Obstinacy  and  heat  in  argument  are  sturest 
proofs  of  folly.    Montaigne. 

Obstinacy  is  ever  most  positive  when  it  is  most 
in  the  wrong.    Mme.  Necker. 

Obstinacy  is  the  result  of  the  will's  fordng  40 
itself  into  the  place  of  the  intellect    Schepen^ 
knuer. 

Obstinacy  is  the  strength  of  the  weak.  Lattater. 

Obstupui,  steteruntque  comse,  et  vox  faudbus 
hasit — I  was  astounded  ;  my  hair  stood  on  end, 
and  my  voice  stuck  fast  in  my  tluoat.     yirg. 

Obtuseness  is  sometimes  a  virtue.    RivaroL 

Occasio  fadt  furem  —  Opportunity  makes  the 
thief.    Pr. 

Occasion   reins  the  motions  of  the  stirring  tf 
mind.     Otven  Feltkam. 

Occasionem  cognosce — Know  your  opportunity. 

Occasions  do  not  make  a  man  frail,  but  they 
show  what  he  is.     Thomas  d.  Kempis. 

Occidit  miseros  crambe  repetita  magistros— 
Cabbage  repeated  is  the  death  of  the  wretched 
masters.    Juv. 

Occupation  is  tiie  scythe  of  Time.    Napoleon. 

Occupet  extremum  scabies  1— Murrain  take  the  90 
hinomost !     Hor, 

Ooeaa  is  a  nighty  hannonlst    1V^ 
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Ocnll  tanqnam  specnlatores  altioatmnm  locnin 
obtinenfr— The  eyes,  like  aentineb,  occupy  the 
highest  place  in  the  body.    Cic. 

OcnUs  magis  habenda  fides  quam  atuibus— It 
is  better  to  tnist  to  our  eyes  than  our  ears. 

Oculna  domini  saginat  eqaum— The  inaster^s 
eye  makes  the  horse  fat.    Pr, 

Odeiint  dnm  metnant— Let  them  ihow  hate,  pro- 
vided they  fear.  Cie. 
i  Odenmt  hilarem  tristes,  tristemque  Jocosi,  / 
Sedatum  ceieres^  agUem  gnaTumqne  re- 
miui — Sad  men  dislike  a  gay  spirit,  and  the 
jocular  a  sad ;  the  quick-witted  dislike  the  sedate, 
and  the  careless  the  busy  and  industrious.     Hor. 

Odemnt  peccare  boni  vlrtntis  amore— Good 

men  shrink  from  wrong  out  of  love  for  virtue. 

Hor, 
Odi  profannm  mlgnt  et  arceo  —  I  hate  the 

profane  raU>le,  and   keep  them  far  from  me. 

Nor. 
Odi  pueruloa  prccod  ingenio — I  hate  boys  of 

preoodous  talent.    Cic 

Odi,  vedi,  e  tad,  ae  Tuoi  TiTer  in  pace— Listen, 
see,  and  say  nothing,  if  you  wish  to  live  in  peace. 
//.  Pr. 

10  Odia  qnl  nimjnm  timet,  regnare  nesdt— He  who 

dreads  hostility  too  much  is  unfit  to  bear  rule. 

Sttu 
Odimas  acdpitrein  quia  aemper  Tivit  in  armia 

— I* hate  the  hawk  because  ne  always  lives  in 

arms.    Ovid. 
Odium  theologicum — Theolcvical  hatred;   the 

animosity  engendered  by  dirorences  of  theolo* 

gical  opinion. 
Odora  canum  via— The  sharp  scent  of  the  hounds. 

Vir^. 
O'ercome  thyself,  and  thon  maj^st  ahare  / 

With  Christ  Hia  Father's  throne,  and  wear  / 

The  world's  imperial  wreath.    KebU. 
U  Of  a  Ufe  of  Inanxry  tlie  frnit  is  inanxry.    Thoreau. 

Of  a  thoroughly  cnur  and  defective  artist  we 
may  indeed  say  he  nas  everything  from  him- 
self;  but  of  an  excellent  one,  never.    Goethe. 

Of  all  actions  of  a  man's  life,  bis  marriage  does 
least  concern  other  people :  yet  of  all  actions 
of  our  life,  'tis  most  meddled  with  by  other 
people.    John  Selden. 

Of  all  attainable  liberties,  be  sure  first  to  strive 
for  leave  to  be  useful.    Kuskin.  (?) 

Of  all  blinds  that  shut  up  men's  vision  the 
worst  b  self.    (?) 
M  Of  all  days,  the  one  that  is  most  wasted  is  that 
on  which  one  has  not  laughed.    Cham/ori. 

Of  all  earthly  music,  that  which  reaches  the 
farthest  into  heaven  is  the  beating  of  a 
loving  heart,    lizard  Betcker. 

Of  all  evils  in  storv-telling,  the  humour  of 
teUinp:  tales  one  after  another  in  great  num- 
bers IS  the  least  supportable.    Steele. 

Of  all  God's  gifts  to  the  sight  of  man,  colour  is 
the  holiest,  the  most  divme,  the  most  solenm. 
RusJdn. 

Of  all  great  poems  Love  Is  the  absolute  and 
the  essential  foundation.    C.  Fiighugh, 

85  Of  all  man's  work  of  art.  a  cathedral  is  great- 
est. A  vast  and  majestic  tree  is  greater 
than  that.     IVard  Becker. 

Of  all  men,  a  philosopher  should  be  no  swearer ; 
for  an  oath,  which  is  the  end  of  controversies 
in  law,  cannot  determine  any  here,  where 
reason  only  must  induce.  SirtkonuuBmnu. 


Of  all  plagnea,  good  Heaven,  thy  wrath  caa 
aend,  /  Save,  save,  O  save  me  finotn  the  candid 
friend  I    Ceuming. 

Of  aU  pleasures,  the  fruit  of  labour  is  the 

sweetest.     VMeoenargue*. 
Of  all  points  of  faith  the  being  of  a  God  is 

encompassed  with  most  difficulty,  and  yet 

borne  In  upon  our  minds  with  most  power. 

/aA«  Nexoman. 

Of  all  rights  of  man.  the  right  of  the  ignorant  \ 
man  to  be  guided  by  the  wiser,  to  be  gently 
or  fordbly  held  in  tne  true  course  by  mm,  in 
the  indisputablest.    CarlyU. 

Of  all  studies,  study  your  present  condition.  Pr. 

Of  all  the  cants  which  are  canted  in  this  cant- 
ing world,— though  the  cant  of  hypocrites 
may  be  the  worst,— the  cant  of  cnndsm  is 
the  most  tormenting  1    Sttnu. 

Of  all  the  characters  of  cruelty*  I  consider  that 
as  the  most  odious  which  assumes  the  garb 
of  mercy.    Fox. 

Of  all  the  great  masters,  there  is  not  one  who 
did  not  paint  his  own  present  world,  plainly 
and  truly.    Ruekin, 

Of  all  the  marvellous  works  of  the  Deity,  per-  i 
haps  there  is  nothing  that  angels  behold 
with  such  supreme  astonishment  as  a  proud 
Colton. 


Of  all  the  passions  that  possess  mankind,  / 
The  love  of  novelty  rules  most  the  miad ;  / 
In  search  of  this,  from  realm  to  realm 
roam.  /  Our  fleets  come  fraught  with 
folly  home.    Foote. 

Of  all  the  possessions  of  a  man,  next  to  the 
gods,  his  soul  is  the  mightiest,  being  the 
most  his  own.    Plato. 

Of  all  the  pulpits  from  which  human  voice  is 
ever  sent  forth,  there  ia  none  from  which 
it  reachea  so  far  as  from  the  grave.    Rwkim. 

Of  all  the  superstitions  which  infest  the  brains 
of  weak  mortals,  the  bdief  in  prophecies, 
presentiments,  and  dreams,  seems  to  me 
amongst  the  most  pitifrd  and  pemidous. 
iioetke. 

Of  all  the  tyrants  that  the  world  affords,  /  Our  < 
own  affections  are  the  fiercest  lords,      jff. 
Stirling. 

Of  all  thieves,  fools  are  the  worst ;  they  rob 
you  of  time  and  temper.    Goetke. 

Of  all  things,  knowledge  is  esteemed  the  most 
predous  treasure ;  because  of  its  incapacity 
to  be  stolen,  to  be  given  away,  or  even  to  be 
constuned.    Hitopadesa, 

Of  all  those  arts  in  which  the  wise  ^xrH^  / 
Nature's  chief  masterpiece  is  writing  'w^EL. 
Duke  of  BuckingkatH. 

Of  aU  wild  beasts,  preserve  me  from  a  tyrant ; 
and  of  all  tame,  a  flatterer.    Ben  Jonson. 

Of  big  words  and  feathers  many  go  to  tiie* 
pound.     Ger.  Pr. 

Of  error  we  can  talk  for  ever,  but  truth  de- 
mands that  we  should  lay  it  to  heart  aa»d 
apply  it    Goethe. 

Of  four  things  every  man  has  more  than  he 
knows— of  sins,  and  debts,  and  years,  and 
foes.    Persian  Pr. 

Of  God's  light  I  was  not  utterly  bereft,  if  onr 
as  yet  sealed  Vft».  with  tiieir  unspeakahle 
longing,  could  nowhere  see  Him ;  nevertfie- 
less  in  my  heart  He  was  nresent,  and  His 
heaven-written  law  stiU  stood  IsgiUe  aad 
sacred  there.    CarlyU, 
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Of  great  men  no  one  shonld  speak  bnt  one 
^o  is  as  great  as  the^,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  see  all  round  them.    Goethe, 

Of  srreat  riches  there  is  no  real  nse,  except  it 
be  in  the  distribution ;  the  rest  is  but  con- 
ceit.   Bacon. 

Of  hasty  counsel  take  good  heed,  for  very 
rarely  haste  is  speed.    I>ut.  Pr. 

Of  how  few  lives  does  not  stated  duty  claim 
the  greater  part  ?    Johtuon, 

5  Of  illustrious  men  all  the  earth  is  the  sepulchre, 
and  it  is  not  the  inscribed  column  in  their  own 
land  which  is  the  record  of  their  Tirtues,  but 
the  unwritten  memory  of  them  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  all  mankind.    Tkw:ydides. 

Of  its  own  unity,  the  soul  gives  unity  to  whatso 
it  looks  on  with  lore.    CarlyU, 

Of  making  many  books  there  is  no  end ;  and 
nmch  study  is  a  weariness  of  the  flesh.   Bible. 

Of  more  than  earth  can  earth  make  none  pos- 
sesst ;  /  And  he  tliat  least  /  Regards  this 
restless  world,  shall  in  this  worla  find  rest, 
Quarlee, 

Of  other  tyrants  short  the  strife,  /  But  Indo- 
lence is  king  for  life :  /  The  despot  twists, 
with  soft  control,  /  Eternal  fetters  round  the 
sooL    Hannah  More, 

10  Of  pleasures,  those  wliich  occur  most  rarely 
give  the  greatest  delight.    Epictetus. 
Of  real  evils  the  number  is  great ;  of  possible 
evils  there  is  no  end.    Johnson, 

Of  the   Beautiful  we    are   seldom   capable. 

oltener  of  the  Good ;  and  how  higUy  should 

we  value  those  who  endeavour,  with  great 

sacrifices,  to  forward  that  good  among  their 

feUowsl    Goeiht, 
Of  the  eyes  that  men  do  glare  withal,  so  few 

can  see.    CarlyU.  * 

Of  the   soul,   the  body  form  doth  take.   / 

For  soul  is  form,  and  doth  the  body  make. 

Spefuer, 
UOf  the  time  requisitions  of  genius,  the  first 

is  soul;  the  second,  soul;  and  the  third, 

soul.    WhippU. 
Of  the  wealth  of  the  worid  each  has  as  much 

as  he  takes.    //.  Pr, 

Of  the  Wrong  we  are  always  conscious,  of 
the  Right  never.    Goethe, 

Of  thorns  men  do  not  gather  figs,  nor  of  a 
bramble  bush  gather  they  grapes.   Jems, 

Of  thv  word  unspoken  thou  art  master ;  thy 
spoken  word  is  master  of  thee.    Eastern  Pr, 

SO  Of  two  evils  choose  the  least.    Pr. 

Of  unwise  admiration  much  may  be  hoped, 
for  much  good  is  really  in  it;  but  unwise 
contempt  is  itself  a  negation ;  nothing  comes 
of  it,  for  it  is  nothing.    Carfyle, 

Ot  what  does  not  concern  you  say  nothing, 
good  or  bad.    //.  Pr. 

Of  what  significance  are  the  things  you  can 

forget?     Thareau, 
Of  wind  creatures,  a  tyrant;  and  of  tame 

ones,  a  flatterer.    Bieu, 

tf  Off  with  his  headl  so  much  for  Buckingham. 
Rick,  IH,^  iv.  3. 

Offenders  never  pardon.    Pr, 

Offerir  molto^  ^  spesie  di  negare-Oflering  ex- 
travagantly  is  a  kind  of  denuu.     //.  P*\ 

Oft  have  I  heard,  and  now  believe  it  true,  / 
Whom  man  delights  in,  God  delights  in  too. 
An  old  Minnesinger, 


Oft  kommt  ein  nfltalich  Wort  ans  sdilechtem 
Munde — A  serviceable  word  often  iasaes  from 
worthless  lips.     Schiller, 

Oft  lelden  knnke  Seelen  durch  seU>stgeschaff-  80 
nen  Wahn — Sick  souls  often  suffer  through  con- 
ceits of  their  own  creation.    G,  RossinL 

Oft  schiessen  trifit  das  Ziel— Shooting  often 
hits  the  mark.    Ger.  Pr, 

Oft  sogar  es  ist  webe,  su  entdecken,  [  Was 
nicht  verschwiegen  bleiben  kann— It  »  often 
wise  to  disclose  what  cannot  be  concealed. 
Schiller. 

Oft  when  blind  mortals  thlnkthemselves  secure, 
in  height  of  bliss,  they  touch  the  brink  of 
ruin.     Thomson, 

Oft  sum  Dichter  macht  die  Liebe :  /  Selbst 
ein  Wunder,  seugt  sie  Wunder—Love  often 
makes  a  poet ;  herself  a  wonder,  she  works 
wonders.    Bodensiedt, 

Ofte  er  Skaxlagens  Hierte  under  reven  Kaabe  8S 
— There  is  often  a  royal  heart  under  a  tattered 
coat.    Dan.  Pr, 

Often  a  man's  own  angry  pride  /  Is  cap-and- 
bells  for  a  fool.     Tennyson, 

Often  the  cock-loft  is  empty  in  those  whom 
Nature  hath  built  many  storeys  high.  Fuller. 

Oftentimes  the  gods  send  strong  delusions  to 
ensnare  too  credulous  hearts.    Lewis  Morris, 

Oftentimes,  to  win  us  to  our  liarm,  /  The  in- 
stnmients  of  darkness  tell  us  truths ;  /  Win 
us  with  honest  trifles,  to  betray  us  /  In 
deepest  consequence.    Macb.^  \.  3. 

Ofttimes   nothing  profits  more  /  Than   self- 40 
esteem,  grounoed  on  just  and  right.    Milton, 

Ofttimes  the  pupil  goes  beyond  his  master. 

Lncillius. 
Ogni  cosa  h  d'ogni  anno— Everything  is  of  every 

year.    It,  Pr, 

Ogni  debole  ha  sempre  il  suo  tiranno— Every 

weak  man  has  always  his  tyrant.     //.  Pr, 

Ogni  medaglio  ha  il  suo  riverso — Every  medal 
has  its  reverse.    //.  Pr. 

Ogni  monte  ha  la  sua  valie — Every  mountain  4S 
has  its  valley.    //.  Pr, 

Ogni  vero  non  ^  buono  a  dire — Every  truth  is 
not  good  to  be  told.     lU  Pr. 

Ognuno  vede  quel  che  tu  pari,  pochi  sentono 
quel  che  tu  sei — Every  one  sees  what  you  seem, 
few  know  what  you  are.    Mtuhiavelli. 

Oh,  be  he  king  or  peasant,  he  is  happiest  / 
Who  in  his  home  finds  peace.    Goethe. 

Oh,  call  mybrother  back  to  me  I  / 1  cannot  play 
alone ;  /  ihe  summer  comes  with  flower  and 
bee,—  /  Where  is  my  brother  gone  ?  Mrs, 
Hemans, 

Oh,  Death  1  the  poor  man's  dearest  friend—  /  80 
The  kindest  and  the  best  i  /  Welcome  the 
hour  xny  aged  limbs  /  Are  laid  with  thee  at 
rest  I  /  The  great,  the  wealthy  fear  thy  blow,  / 
From  pomp  and  pleasure  torn  I  But  oh  1  a 
bless'd  relief  to  those  /  That  weary-laden 
mourn  I    Bums. 

Oh,  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wildemess,  /  Some 
boundless  contiguity  of  shade,  /  Where 
rumour  of  oppression  and  deceit,  /  Of  un- 
successful or  successful  war,  /  May  never 
reach  me  more.    Cowper, 

Oh, ...  for  a  man  with  heart,  head,  hand.  / 
.  .  .  Whatever  they  call  him,  what  care  I,  / 
Aristocrat,  democrat,  autocrat— one  /  Who 
can  rule  and  dare  not  lie  1    Tennyson, 
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Oh,  howsvMt  it  b  to  haftr  onr  own  convictioii 
from  another't  lips  1    Goethe, 

Oh,  it  is  excellent  /  To  have  a  sfiMit't  strenerth, 
bat  it  is  tfrannons  /  To  use  it  like  a  griant 
Afeas./orMeas.^  iL  a. 

Oh  1  Kritisieren,  Ueber  HeiTj  1st  federleicht,  / 
Doch  Bcuermachen  schwierir— Oh,  criticis- 
ing, good  sir,  is  as  easy  as  a  feather  is  light ;  'tis 
making  better  that's  the  difficulty.    PlaUtu 

Oh,  love  for  ever  lost,  /  And  with  it  faith  grone 
out !  what  is't  remains  /  Bat  duty,  thoagh 
the  path  be  rough  and  trod  /  By  bruised  and 
bleMing  feet  ?  Lewie  Merris, 
5  Oh,  Love,  how  perfect  is  thy  msrstic  art,  / 
StrenfiTthenlng  the  weak,  and  trampUnir  on 
the  strong  I    Byron, 

Oh,  Love  1  no  habitant  of  earth  thou  art—  / 
An  unseen  seraph,  we  believe  in  thee.  Byron. 

Oh,  no  I  we  never  mention  her ;  /  Her  name  is 
never  heard;  /  My  lips  are  now  forbid  to 
speak  /  That  once  familiar  word.  T,  H. 
Bayly, 

Oh,  nostra  foUe  /  Mente,  cb'ogn  anra  di  for- 
tuna  estoUe— How  our  heart  swells  if  only  a 
breath  of  happiiiess  breathe  through  it  1     'J'atso. 

Oh,  that  mine  adversary  had  written  a  book. 
Job, 
10  Oh,  that  mv  lot  mLgbt  lead  me  m  the  path  of 
holv  purity  of  thought  and  deed,  the  path 
which  august  laws  ordain  —  laws  which  in 
the  highest  heaven  had  their  birth ;  .  .  .  The 
power  of  God  is  mighty  in  them,  and  doth  not 
wax  old.    SophocUe. 

Oh,  that  this  too  too  solid  flesh  would  melt  / 
Thaw  and  resolve  itself  into  a  dewl  /  Or 
that  the  Everlasting  had  not  fix'd  /  His 
canon  'gainst  self-slaughter.    Ham.,  \.  2. 

Oh  1  the  dnlness  and  the  hardness  of  the  heart 
of  man,  which  contemplates  only  the  present, 
and  does  not  rather  provide  for  the  future. 
Thomas  d  JCem/is. 

Oh,  the  heart  is  a  free  and  a  fetterless  thing 
—  /A  wave  of  the  ocean,  a  bird  on  the 
winfl:.    /.  Pardoe, 

Oh,  there  is  something  In  marriage  like  the 
veil  of  the  temple  of  old,  /  That  screened  the 
Holy  of  Holies  with  blue  and  purple  and 
gold ;  /  Something  that  makes  a  chamber 
where  none  but  the  one  may  come,  /  A 
sacredness  too,  and  a  silence,  where  joy 
that  is  deepest  is  dumb.  Dr.  Walter  Smith. 
15  Oh,  were  I  seated  high  as  my  ambition,  /I'd 
place  this  naked  foot  on  necks  of  monarchs. 
WalpoU. 

Oh.  what  a  fall  was  there,  my  countrymen  1  / 
Then  I,  and  you,  and  all  of  us  fell  down,  / 
Whilst  bloody  treason  flourish'd  over  us. 
JuL  Cees.j  iiL  3. 

Oh,  what  damned  minutes  tells  he  o'er,  /  Who 
dotes,  yet  doubts;  suspects,  yet  soundly 
loves.    Othello^  iii.  3. 

Oh,  what  is  death  but  parting  breath?  /  On 
mony  a  bloody  plain  /  I've  dared  his  face, 
and  in  this  puice  /  I  scorn  him  yet  again. 
Bnrtis^  ^*^Macphersot£s  Lament.** 

Oh,  whistle  and  111  come  to  ye,  my  lad.    Bums. 

90  Oh,  woman,  lovely  woman  1  Heaven  designed 
you  /  To  temper  man  1  We  had  been  brutes 
without  you.  Bums. 
Oh,  worse  than  all  1  Oh,  paufir  all  pangs  above,/ 
Is  kindness  counterfeiting  absent  love  I  Cole- 
ridge, 


Oh,  would  they  ttajr  aback  irae  courts,  /  And 
^aae  therasels  wi'  country  spprts, ,'  It  wad 
tor  every  ane  be  better,  /  The  laird,  the 
tenant,  and  the  cottar.    Bums, 

Ohe  1  jam  satis  est— Stay  1  that  is  enoogh.    Her. 

Ohne  Begeisterung  schlafen  die  besten  Kralte 
des  Gemnths.  JBs  ist  ehi  Znnder  in  nas,  der 
Funken  will  —  Without  inspiration  the  best 
powers  of  the  mind  are  dormant.  ^  There  is^  a 
tinder  in  us  which  needs  to  ))e  quickened  with 
sparks.    Herder. 

Ohne  die  Freihett,  was  warest  do,  HeOas?  /SS 
Ohne  dich,  HeUas,  was  ware  die  Welt?— 
Without    freedom,   what    wort   thou,    Greece? 
Without  thee,  Greece,  whitt  were  the  worid? 
W.  MUlUr. 

Ohne  eine  Gotthdt  gibt's  fnr  den  Menerhrn 
weder  Zweck,  nocn  Ziel,  noch  Hoiftinwg, 
nur  eine  sittemde  Znkunft,  ein  ewiffes  Ban- 

Ssn  yor  jeder  Dunkelheit— Without  a  detcy 
ere  is  for  man  neither  aio),  nor  goal,  nor  bene  ; 
only  an  ever-wavering  future,  and  eternal  anxiety 
iu  every  moment  of  oarkness.    Jean  PauL 

Ohne  Hast,  aber  ohne  Rast— Unhasting,  yet 
unresting.  Goethe's  motto.  Said  originaily  ^ 
the  sun, 

Ohne  Haut— Without  a  sldn. 

Ohne  Mehl  and  Wasser  ist  ftbel  backen— It  is 

ill  baking  without  meal  and  water.    Ger.  Pr. 

Ohne  Wahl  verteilt  die  Gabon,  /  Ohne  BiUic-  30 
keit  das  Gliick  ;ipenn  Patrokins  Uegt  be- 
^aben,  /  Und  tliersites  konunt  xarndk— 
GifLs  are  dispensed  without  election,  fortane  with- 
out fairness ;  Patroclus  lies  buried,  xmd  Therskes 
comes  back.    Schiiier, 

Ohne  Wissen,  ohne  Siuide— Where  there's  no 
knowledge  there's  no  sin.    Ger,  Pr, 

of  ApoHfyrit  Kapirbv  idovtriP—They  who  eat  the 
fiuit  of  the  field.    Horn. 

xa/)a|(iv^oi)yrat-.The  unhappy  derive  comfoit 
from  the  worse  misfortunes  ol  others.    jEso^ 

oi  KT&^oi  Ai6f  del  €\f7riirrowri — The  dice  of  Zemi 
always  fall  luckily.    Sophocles, 

61  vKidovei  iraico^— The  majority  of  mankind  are  aS 
bad.     BiaSf  one  of  the  seven  sages, 

61  iroXXoL-The  multitude ;  the  masses. 

As  is  the  generation  of  leaves,  such  u  ihat  of 
men.    Hotn. 
Oil,  wine,  and  friends  improve  by  age.     //. 

Pr. 

6(fJtM'  tI  S^ctfUH ;  BpTjrd.  yb.p  ircir^f^a/ies^ — 
Alas  1  but  why  alas  ?  We  only  suflTer  what  odier 
mortals  do. 

ofrov  W  fjL7fK€T*  6pT0if  oOk  (oTip  Kthrpti— 40 
Where  there  is  no  longer  any  wine  there  is  no 
love.     Euripides. 

bKbaa  <f>dpfiaxa  o^k  Iffrtu  aihipot  lifrat,  Ara 

ffid^pos  O^K  Itjtcu  Tup  i^oi— What  medidaes 
do  not  heal,  the  lance  will ;  what  the  lance  does 
heal,  fire  will,     Hippocrates. 

Old  age  comes  on  suddenly,  and  not  gradnally, 
as  is  thought.    Rahel. 

Old  age,  especially  an  honoured  eld  ajipe,  has 
so  great  authority,  that  it  is  of  more  valaa 
than  all  the  pleasures  of  youth.    Cic 

Old  age  is  a  heavy  burden.    Pr. 
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Old  ag«  is  a  Wrant,  who  fortids,  midsr  pain  of 
dtauit  the  pleaatires  of  youth.    La  Roehe. 

Old  age  is  honourable.    Pr. 

Old  age  is  not  In  itself  matter  for  sorrow.  It 
is  matter  for  thanks  If  we  have  left  our  worlc 
done  behind  us.    Cariyie  to  his  mother. 

Old  age  is  sad  (/n?ArX  not  because  our  joys,  but 
because  our  nopes  are  cut  short.    Jean  Paul, 
B  Old  age  is  the  repose  of  life,  the  rest  which  pre- 
cedes the  rest  that  remains.    J?.  Colfyer, 

Old  age  b  wise  for  itself,  but  not  wise  for  the 
community.    Bryant, 

Old  age— the  words  are  comparative,  not  posi- 
tive.   Anon. 

Old  age,  though  desjHsed,  is  coveted  by  all.  Pr, 

Old  age  was  naturally  more  honoured  in  times 
when  people  could  not  know  much  more  than 
they  nad  seen.    Jombert, 
10  Old  birds  are  hard  to  pluck.    Pr. 

Old  Urds  are  not  caught  with  chaff.    Pr. 

Old  books,  as  you  well  know,  are  books  of  the 
world's  youth,  and  new  books  are  fruits  of  its 
age.     Holmes. 

Old-fashioned  poetry,  but  choicely  good.  Ixaak 
WalUm. 

Old  firiends  are  best.  King  James  I.,  as  he  sUpt 
on  his  old  shoes, 

UOld  friends  bum  dim,  like  lamps  in  noisome 
air ;  /  Love  them  for  what  they  are ;  i^or  love 
them  less ;  /  Because  to  thee  they  are  not 
what  they  were.    Coleridge, 
Old  head  and  young  hand.    Pr, 
Old  head  upon  young  shoulders.    Pr^ 
Old  heads  will  not  suit  young  shoulders.    Pr. 

Old  houses  mended  /  Cost  little  less  than  new 
before  they're  ended.    C.  Cibber, 

MOId  long-vesed  questions,  not  yet  solved  in 
logical  words  or  parliaiiaentary  laws,  are 
fast  solving  themselves  in  facts,  somewhat 
unblessed  to  behold.    Carlyle, 

Old  men  are  twice  children.    Pr, 

Old  men  lose  one  of  the  most  precious  rights 

of  man,  that  of  being  judged  by  their  peers. 

Goethe. 
Old  men  should  have  more  care  to  end  life 

well  than  to  Ihre  long.    Ca^t.  John  Brvum. 

Old  men's  lives  are  lengthened  shadows ; 
their  evening  sun  falls  coldly  on  the  earth, 
but  the  shadows  all  point  to  the  morning. 
Jean  Paul, 

tf  Old  minds  are  like  old  horses ;  you  must  exer- 
cise them  if  you  wish  to  keep  them  hi  work- 
ing order.    John  Adams. 

Old  ovens  are  soon  heated.    Pr, 

Old  oxen  have  stiff  horns.    Pr, 

Old  shoes  are  easiest    Pr, 

Old  signs  do  not  deceive.    Dan.  Pr, 

80  Old  wood  to  bum,  old  books  to  read,  old  wine 

to  drink  and  old  friends  to  converse  with. 

Alphonso  ofCeutiU, 

Old  wounds  soon  bleed.    Pr, 

Olet  luoemam — It  smdls  of  the  tamp,  or  mid* 

night  study. 
Oleom  adde  camfaio— Add  fuel  to  the  fire.    Hor. 
Olsnm  et  opeimm  perdidl— I  have  lost  both  the 

oil  and  my  pains.    Plant. 
if  OUa  male  ffsrvwt— It  does  not  look  hopeful ;  the 

pot  boiU  poorly.    Pr, 


(Mim  meminisse  juvabit— It  will  delight  tis  to 
reoail  these  things  some  day  hereafter.     Virg. 

Oliver  Cromwell,  dead  two  hundred  years  ago, 
does  yet  speu;  nay,  perhaps,  now  first 
begins  to  speak.    Carlyle. 

Omina  sunt  allquld— There  is  something  in  omens. 
Ovid. 

ififxa  yiip  Zhfiuv  yofjd^u  deffT&rov  trapovaiav 

— The  presence  of  the  master  is,  meseems,  the  eye 

of  a  house,    ^schylus. 
Omne  acttun  ah  agentis  Intentione  judicandnm  10 

— Every  act  b  to  be  judged  of  by  the  intention 

of  the  agent.    L, 

Omne  aevum  curae :  cunctis  sua  dlspllcet  aetas 

—Every  age  bas^  its  own  care :  each  one  thinks 
his  own  time  of  life  disagreeable.    A  uson. 

Omne  animal  seipsum  diligit  —  Every  animal 
loves  it!«elf.     Cic, 

Omne  animi  vitium  tanto  conspectius  in  se  / 
Crimen  habet,  quanto  major  qui  peccat  habe- 
tur — Every  vice  of  the  mind  involves  a  con* 
demnation  the  more  s^lartns,  the  higher  the 
rank  of  the  person  who  is  guflty.    Jnv. 

Omne  capax  movet  uma  nomen — In  the  capa- 
cious um  of  death  every  name  is  shaken.     Hor. 

Omne  corpus   mutabile  sat:   Ita  efficitur  ut4S 
omne  corpus  mortale  sit— Every  body  is  sub- 
ject to  change ;    hence  it  comes  to  pass  that 
every  body  is  subject  to  death.     Cic, 

Omne  epigramma  sit  Instar  apis,  aculeus  illi,  / 
Sint  sua  mella,  sit  et  corporis  exigui— Every 
epigram  should  be  like  a  bee :  have  a  sting  like  it, 
honey,  and  a  small  body.    Mart. 

Omne  in  praecipiti  vitiiun  stetit  — Every  vice 
ever  stands  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice.    Juu. 

Omne  malum  nascens  facile  opprimltur:  In- 
veteratum  fit  plerum<^ue  robtistius— Every 
evil  is  easily  crushed  at  its  birth  ;  when  grown 
old,  it  generally  becomes  more  obstinate.    Cic. 

Omne  nimium  vertitur  in  vititm — ^Every  excess 
develops  into  a  vice.     Pr, 

Omne  sdbile— Everything  knowable.  SO 

Omne  solum  forti  patria  est— To  the  brave  man 
every  land  is  his  native  land.     Ovid. 

Omne  tullt  ptmctum  qui  mlscuit  utile  dulci  / 
Lectorem  delectando,  pariteroue  monendo — 
He  gains  universal  applause  wno  mingles  the 
useful  with  the  agreeable,  at  once  delighting 
and  instructing  the  reader.    Hor. 

Omnem  crede  diem  tibi  dfluxlsse  supremum— 
Believe  that  each  day  which  shines  on  you  is  your 
last.    Hor. 

Omnem  movere  lapidem — ^To  leave  no  stone  un* 
turned.    Pr, 

Omnes  amicos  habere  operosum  est ;  satis  est  55 
inimlcos  non  habere — It  is  an  arduous  task  to 
mdce  all  men  your  friends ;  it  is  enough  to  have 
no  enemies.    .S>«. 

Omnes  composui— I  have  laid  them  all  at  rest 
(in  the  grave).     Hor. 

Omnes  eodem  cogimur;  omnium  /  Versatur 
uma  serius,  ocius,  /  Sors  exitura,  et  nos  In 
aeter-/  Niun  exsJlinm  imposltnra  cymbae  -We 
are  all  driven  to  the  same  feny ;  the  lot  of  each 
is  shaken  in  the  um,  destinea  sooner  or  later  to 
come  forth,  and  place  us  in  Charon's  wherry  for 
eternal  exile.     Hor, 

Omnes  homines,  qui  de  rebus  dublls  consultant, 
ab  odlo,  amidtia,  Ira.  atque  misericordia 
vacuos  esse  decet — ^AIl  men,  who  consult  on 
doubtful  matters,  should  be  void  of  hatred, 
friendship,  anger,  and  pity.    SalL 
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Oames  omnium  caritates  patria  ana  complec- 
titnr— Our  country  aloo«  comprehends  all  our 
affections  for  alL     Cic. 

Omnea,  qoibns  res  sunt  minus  secnndae,  ma^ris 
sunt,  nescio  quomodo  /  ^uspidosi:  ad  con- 
tumeliam  omnia  accipiunt  mayis ;  /  Propter 
suam  impotentiam  se  credont  neylip— All 
those  whose  affairs  are  unprosperous  are,  some> 
how  or  other,  extremely  suspicious ;  they  take 
every  hint  as  an  affront,  ana  think  the  neglect 
with  which  they  are  treated  is  due  to  their 
humble  position.     ZVr. 

Omnes  saplentes  decet  conferre  et  fabulari— 

All  wise  people  ought  to  confer  and  hold  converse 
with  .eacn  otner.    Plaut. 

•  Omnes  una  manet  noz,  (  Et  calcanda  semel 
▼ia  lethi— One  night  awaits  us  all,  and  the  path 
of  death  must  once  be  trodden  by  us.     //^r. 

B  Omni  mtati  mors  est  conununis— Death  is  com- 
mon to  every  age.    Cfc. 

Omnia  bpnos  Tiros  decent— All  thir^  are  be- 
coming  in  good  men.    Pr. 

Omnia  conando  docilis  aolertia  Tlndt— By  appli- 
cation a  docile  shrewdness  surmounts  every  diffi- 
culty.    Maniiius. 

Omnia  com  amico  delibera,  sed  de  te  ipso 

prius— Consult  your  friend  on  everything,  out 
particularly  on  what  affects  yourself.    Sen. 

Omnia  desuper— All  things  come  from  above.  M. 

10  Omnia  ejusdem  faxinm— All  things  are  of  the 
same  stuff,  lit,  grain.    Pr. 

Omnia  fert  mtas,  animum  qnoqne— A^e  carries 
all  away,  and  the  powers   of  the    mind   too. 

Omnia  Gr«ce !  /  Cnm  sit  tnrpe  ma^  nostris 
nescire  Latine — All  things  must  be  in  Greek  I 
when  it  U  more  shameful  for  our  Romans  to  be 
ignorant  of  Latin.    Juv. 

Omnia  inconsulti  impetus  coepta,  initiis  vallda, 
spatio  languescont — All  enterprises  which  are 
entered  on  with  indiscreet  zeal  may  be  pursued 
vrith  ^reat  vigour  at  first,  but  are  sure  to  col- 
lapse m  the  end.     Tac. 

Omnia  jam  fient,  fieri  quae  posse  nenbam :  / 
Et  nihil  est  de  quo  non  sit  habenda  fides- 
All  things  will  now  come  to  pass  which  I  used  to 
think  impossible ;  and  there  is  nothing  which  we 
may  not  hope  to  see  take  place.     Ovia. 

14  Omnia  mala  exempla  bonis  prindpiis  orta  sunt 
— All  haA  precedents  have  had  theu-  rise  in  good 
beginnings. 

Onmia  mea  mecum  porto — All  that  belongs  to 
me  I  carry  with  me.    Bias, 

Omnia  mutantur,  nihil  interit— All  things  but 
change,  nothing  perishes.    Ovid. 

Omnia  mutantur,  nos  et  mutamur  in  ilUs— All 
things  change,  and  we  ourselves  change  along 
with  them.    Borhonius. 

Onmia  non  pariter  rerum  sunt  omnibus  apta— 
All  things  are  not  alike  fit  for  all  men.  Pro- 
pert, 

M  Omnia  orta  ocddent->AII  things  that  rise  also 
set.    S€Ul. 

Omnia  perdtdimns,  tantummodo  vita  relicta 
est — We  have  lost  everything,  only  life  is  left. 
Ovid. 

Omnia  pemrsas  possimt  corrumpere  mentes 
— All  things  tend  to  corrupt  perverted  minds. 
Ovid. 

Omnia  prmdara  rara  — All  excellent  things  are 
rare.     Cic. 


Omnia  prmsumuntur  rite  et  solennitcr  esse 
acta — All  things  are  presumed  to  have  been 
done  duly  and  in  the  usual  manner.    L. 

Omnia  prius  esperiri,  ^uam  armis,  sapaentem  I 
decet — It  becomes  a  wLse  man  to  try  all  methods 
before  having  recourse  to  arms.     Trr. 

Omnia  profecto,  cum  se  a  codestibaa  rebus 
referet  ad  humanas,  excelsins  magnlfircu- 
tiusaue  et  dicet  et  sentiet— When  a  man  de- 
scends from  heavenly  things  to  human,  he  will 
certainly  both  speak  and  feel  more  lofUly  and 
nobly  on  every  theme.    Cic. 

Omnia  quae  nunc  Tetnstissima,  creduntur,  nora 
foere  .  .  .  et  quod  hodie  ezemplis  tuemur. 
inter  e»empia  erit — Everything  which  is  now 
regaided  as  very  andent  was  once  new,  and 
what  we  are  ddendii^  to<lay  by  precedent,  will 
by  and  by  be  a  precedent  itsdf.     Ftu, 

Omnia  remm  prindpia  parra  aunt — ^All  b^n- 

nings  are  smalL    Ctc. 
Omnia  Romae  /  Cum  pretio— All  things  may  be 

bought  at  Rome  with  money.    Jttv. 

Omnia  servUiter  pro  dominatione — Servile  in] 
all  his  actions  for  the  sake  of  power.     TVrc,  p/ 
Otkc. 

Omnia  subjedstl  sub  pedibus,  oves  et  boves— 
Thou  hast  placed  all  things  beneath  our  feet, 
both  sheep  and  oxen.  Motto  of  tkt  Butckerx* 
Company. 

Omnia  stmt  homintmi  tenui  pendentia  filo :  /  Et 
subito  casu,  qtUB  yaluere,  munt— All  things 
human  hang  by  a  slender  thread ;  and  that  which 
seemed  to  stand  strong  of  a  sudden  falls  and  sinks 
in  ruins.    Ovid, 

Omnia  tnta  timens — ^Distmsting  everything  that 
is  perfectly  safe.     Virg. 

Omnia  Tenalla  Romae— All  things  can  be  bought 
at  Rome.    Pr. 

Omnia  Tindt  amor,  nos  et  cedamus  amori—l 
Love  conquers  all  the  world,  let  us  too  yield  to 
love.     yi*g. 

Omnibus  bonis  esEpedit  rempnblicam  esse  sal- 
Tam — It  is  for  the  interest  of  every  good  man 
that  the  commonwealth  shall  be  safe.    Cic. 

Omnibus  hoc  vltium  est  cantoribus,  inter 
amicos  /  Ut  nunquam  indncant  animum  can- 
tare  rogati,  /  Injussi  nim<)uam  desistant— 
This  is  a  general  fault  of  all  smgers,  that  among 
their  iriends  they  never  make  up  their  minds  to 
sing,  however  pressed ;  but  when  no  one  asks 
them,  they  will  never  leave  off.     Hor, 

Omnibtis  hostes  /  Reddite  nos  populis,  crvile 
avertite  bellum— Commit  us  to  hostility  wiih 
every  other  nation,  but  avert  from  us  dvil  war. 

Omnibus  in  terris,  quae  sunt  a  Ga<Ubus  usque  / 
Auroram  et  Gang'em,  pauci  dignoscere  pos- 
sunt  /  Vera  bona,  atque  illis  mnltum  diversa, 
remota  /  Erroris  nebula  —  In  ail  the  lands 
which  stretch  from  Gadcs  even  to  the  region  of 
the  dawn  and  the  Ganges,  there  are  few  who  are 
able  by  removing  the  mist  of  error  to  distin^ish 
between  what  is  really  good  and  what  is  widely 
diverse.    Jw. 

Omnibus  modis,  qui  pauperes  spnt  homines,^ 
miseri  viTunt;  /  Praesertim  quibus  nee 
quaestus  est,  nee  didicere  artem  ullam— The 
poor  live  wretchedly  in  every  way;  especially 
those  who  have  no  means  of  livdihood  and  have 
learned  no  craft.    Plaut. 

Omnis  ars  imitatio  est  naturae— All  art  Is  an 
imitation  of  nature.    Sen. 
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Omnis  oommoditas  sua  fert  incomoioda  secnm 
—  Every  cxmvenienoe  brings  its  own  incon- 
vemenoes  along  mritb  iu     Pr. 

Omnis  dolor  ant  est  Tehemens,  ant  leris ;  si 
levis,  facile  fertor,  si  vehemens,  certe  brevis 
fBtorns  est— -All  pain  is  either  severe  or  slight ; 
if  slight,  it  is  easily  borne ;  if  severe,  it  will  with- 
out doubt  be  brief;    Cic. 

Omnis  enim  res  /  Vutos.  lama,  decns,  divina 
hamanaqae  pnlchris  /  Divitiis  parent ;  quas 
<ini  constroxerit,  ille  /  Clarus  eiit,  fortis, 
jnstns — All  things  divine  and  human,  as  virtue, 
£une,  and  honour,  defer  to  fiur  wealth,  and  he 
who  has  amassed  it  will  be  illustrious,  brave, 
and  just.    Hor. 

Omnis  poBna  corporaUs,  qnamvis  minima,  major 
est  Omni  p<ena  pecnniaria,  qnamvis  ma  Tims 
— ^The  slignteKt  corporal  punisbment  falls  more 
heavily  tlum  the  largest  pecuniary  penalty.    L, 

h  Omnia  stnlitia  laborat  fastidio  sni— All  folly  is 
afflicted  with  a  disdain  of  itselfl    Sen. 

Omnium  consensu  capaz  impoii,  nisi  fanper- 
asset — He  would  have  been  universally  deemed 
fit  for  empire,  if  he  had  never  reigned.  Said  of 
Galba.by  Tacitus. 

Omnium  horamm  homo — ^A  man  ready  for  what* 
ever  may  chance.    QuincU 

Omnltim  rerum,  ex  quibus  aliqnid  acqidritur, 
nihil  est  agncultura  melins,  nihil  uberins, 
nihil  dnldtis,  nihil  homine  libero  digrnins 
— Of  all  pursuits  from  which  profit  accrues, 
nothing  is  superior  to  agriculture,  nothing  more 
productive,  nothing  more  enjoyable,  nothing 
more  worthy  of  a  free  man.    Cic. 

Oninhsm  rerun,  heus,  vidssitudo  est— There 

are  changes,  mark  ye,  in  all  tfaingH.     Ter. 

UOn  a  bean  pr^cher  a  qid  n'a  cure  de  bien  fsire 
— It  is  no  use  preaching  to  him  who  has  no  wish 
to  do  welL    Fr.  Pr. 

On  a  loner  journey  even  a  straw  is  heavy.    Pr, 

On  a  soQTent  besoln  d'un  i>lus  petit  que  sol- 
One  has  often  need  of  one  infenor  to  one's  self. 
La  Fonttdne, 

On  a  winged  word  hath  huns:  the  destiny  of 
Lamhr. 


On  afTalhlit  toujours  tout  ce  qu'on  exagpfcre — 
We  always  WMken  everything  which  we  exag- 
gerate.    La  Harpe. 

15  On  alme  Men  \l  deviuer  les  anfares,  mals  Ton 
alme  pas  a  6tre  derin^We  like  well  ro  see 
througn  other  people,  but  we  do  not  like  to  bs  seen 
through  ourselves.    La  Roche. 

On  aime  sans  raison,  et  sans  raison  I'on  bait- 
We  love  without  reason,  and  vrithout  reason  we 
hate.     Regnard, 

On  aimrend  en  fidllant— One  learns  by  failing. 
Fr,  Pr. 

On  attrape  plus  de  mouches  avec  dn  miel  qn' 
▼inaiije— More  flies  are  caught  with  honey 
than  vinegar.    Fr.  Pr. 

On  avale  \l  pleine  fforgr^e  le  mensongre  qui  nous 
ilatte,  et  Von  bolt  goute  a  route  une  vMttf 

Sii  nous  est  amire — We  swallow  at  one  draught 
e  lie  that  flatters  us,  and  drink  drop  by  drop  the 
truth  which  b  bitter  to  us.    Diderot. 

MOn  commence  par  6tre  dupe,  /  On  finit  par  6tte 
fripoo— People  begin  by  oeii^;  dupes,  and  end 
bv  being  knaves.  Mme,  J)etkouliireSf  om  gam- 
iiing: 

On  connaft  les  amis  an  besoin— Friends  are 
known  in  time  of  need.    Fr.  Pr. 


On  devient  innocent  quand  on  est  malheureuz 
— We  become  innocent  when  we  are  unfortunate. 
La  Fomtaine. 

On  dit — They  say ;  a  flying  rumour  or  current  re- 
port.   Fr. 

On  dit  de  grueux  qn'ils  ne  sont  jamais  dans  leur 
chemins,  parce  qu'ils  n'ont  point  de  demeure 
fixe.  II  en  est  de  m&ne  de  cause  qui  dispu- 
tent,  sans  avoir  des  notions  dtftenmn^s- It 
is  said  of  begears  that  they  are  never  on  their 
way,  for  they  have  no  fixed^  dwellinjg-iJace ;  it  is 
the  same  with  people  who  dispute  without  having 
definite  ideas.    Fr. 

On  dit,  est  souvent  un  grand  menteur— "  They  IS 
say  "  is  often  a  great  liar.    Fr.  Pr, 

On  dit,  et  sans  horreur  je  ne  puis  le  redire— It 
has  been  said,  and  I  cannot  without  horror  re- 
peat it.    Racine. 

On  dit  que  Dieu  est  toujours  pour  les  gros 
batajllons— They  say  God  is  always  with  the 
heaviest  battalions.     Voltaire, 

On  doit  6tre  heureux  sans  trop  penser  a  ffttre 
— One  ought  to  be  hapmr  without  thinking  too 
much  of  being  so.    Fr,  Pr, 

On  doit  des  ^grants  auxvivants ;  onne  doitanx 
morts  que  iavMt^— Respect  is  due  to  the  living ; 
to  the  dead  nothing  but  truth.    Motte. 

On  donne  des  conseils,  mals  on  ne  donne  point  M 
la  sagesse  d'en  profiter— We  mav  give  advice, 
but  not  the  sense  to  profit  by  it.     La  Roche. 

On  eagles*  wings  immortal  scandals  fly.  / 
While  virtuous  actions  are  but  bom  to  me. 
Pope. 

On  entre  et  on  crie,  /  Et  voila  la  vie  1  /  On  crie 
et  on  sort,  /  Bt  voila  la  mort  1— We  come  and 
cry,  and  that  b  life ;  we  cry  and  go,  and  that  is 
death.    Fr, 

On  est  alstoent  dup^  par  ce  qu'on  alme— We 
are  easily  duped  by  those  we  love.    Moliire, 

On  est,  quand  on  le  veut,  le  maitrede  son  sort 
— A  man,  when  he  wishes,  is  the  master  of  his 
fate.    Ferrier. 

On  every  stage  the  foes  of  peace  attend   /M 
Hate  dogs  their  flight,  and   insult  mocks 
their  end.    Johnson. 

On  every  thorn  delightful  wisdom  grows;  / 
In  every  rill  a  sweet  instruction  flows. 
Young, 

On  fait  sonvent  tort  k  la  vMt^  par  la  maniire 
dont  on  se  sert  pour  la  d^fendre—- We  of^en 
injure  the  truth  by  our  manner  of  defending 
iL     Fr. 

On  £ait  toi^onrs  le  lonp  plus  gros  qu'il  n'est — 
People  always  make  the  wolf  more  formidable 
than  he  is.    Fr.  Pr. 

On  gagne  pen  de  choses  par  habOettf— It  is 
little  that  one  gains  by  cleverness.    (?) 

On  God  and  godlike  men  we  build  ova  trust,  40 
Tennyson, 

On  his  own  saddle  one  rides  safest    Pr, 

On  jette  enfin  de  la  terre  sur  la  tite,  et  en 
vmla  pour  jamais — Little  earth  is  cast  in  the 
end  up^n  the  head,  and  there  is  no  more  of  it 
for  ever.     PascaL 

On  life's  vast  ocean  diversely  we  sail,  /  Reason 
the  card,  but  passion  is  the  gale.    Pope. 

On  Monday  morning  don't  be  looking  for  Sat- 
urday night.    Pr. 

On  n'a  jamais  bon  march^  de  manvaise  mar- 4ft 
chanoise— Bad  ware  is  never  cheap.    Fr,  Pr. 
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On  n*a  rlen  poor  riea— Nothing  cui  be  had  for 

nothing.     Fr,  Fr, 
On  n'mime  plus  comme  on  aimait  jadis— People 

no  longer  love  «&  they  used  to  do  long  ago.  A>. 
On n'auroit  gu^e  de  plaisir,  si  Ion  ne  te flat- 
'    tolt  point— A  man  should  have  litde  pleasure  if 

be  did  not  sometimes  flatter  hinuelt    Fr, 

On  n'est  jamafa  si  bien  serri  que  par  soi-mteie 
— A  man  is  never  so  well  served  as  by  himself. 
EtitM$u. 
h  On  n'est  jamais  si  heureoa:,  ni  si  malhenreox 
qa'on  se  I'ima^ne— People  are  never  either  so 
happy  or  so  miserable  as  they  imagine.  La 
Roche. 

On  n'est  jamais  si  riche  que  qoand  on  d^m^n- 
ag«~People  are  never  so  rich  as  when  they  are 
moving  their  stuff.    Fr.  Pr, 

On  n'est  jamais  si  ridicule  par  les  quallt^s  qne 
Ton  a  que  par  ceUes  qua  I'on  afiecte  d'avoir 
— We  are  never  so  ridiculoos  by  the  qualities  we 
have  as  by  those  we  affect  to  have.    Lm  Rock*, 

On  n'ett  jamais  trahi  qne  par  eet  siens— A  man 
is  never  betrayed  except  by  his  friends.    Fr» 

On  n'est  souvent  m^content  des  antres  oue 
paroe  qn'on  Test  de  soi-mAme— We  are  often 
dissattuied  with  otheis  because  we  are  so  with 
ourselves.    Fr,  Pr. 

It  On  ne  conaidte'e  pas  asses  les  paroles  comme 
des  faits— We  don't  sufficiently  ronsidftr  that 
words  are  deeds.    Fr, 

On  ne  cherche  point  k  proorer  la  load^re— 
There  is  no  need  to  prove  the  existence  of  light. 
Fr,  Pr, 

On  ne  doit  pat  juger  du  mdritd  d'nn  bomme 
par  MeB  grrandes  qualit^s,  mais  par  I'ltsage 
qu'il  en  sait  faire-^e  should  not  judge  of  the 
merit  of  a  man  by  his  great  gifts,  but  by  the  use 
he  makes  of  them.    La  Roclu. 

On  ne  donne  rien  si  libdralement  <^ue  see  con- 
seils — People  are  not  so  liberal  with  anything 
as  with  advice.    La  Roche, 

On  ne  gouveme  lea  hommes  que  en  les  servant ; 
ia  r^gle  est  sans  exception  —  Men  are  gov* 
emed  only  by  serving  them  ;  the  rtile  is  without 
exception.     V,  Coustu. 

UOn  nejette  des  pierres  qu'lfarbre  charge  de 

fruits  —  People  throw  stones  only  at  the  tree 
which  is  loaaed  with  fruit.    Fr,  Pr, 

On  ne  lone  d'ordiaaire  que  pour  6tre  lou^ 
Praise  is  generally  given  only  that  it  may  be 
returned.    La  Roche, 

On  ne  lid  £sit  pas  prendre  des  vessies  pour  des 

lantemes— You  won't  get  him  to  take  bladders 
for  lanterns.    Fr.  Pr, 

On  ne  m^prise  pas  totis  cenz  qid  ont  des  vices, 
maia  on  m^piise  tons  cetix  aui  n'ont  aucune 
yertn — We  do  not  despise  all  those  who  have 
vices,  but  we  despise  all  those  who  have  no 
virtue.    La  Roche, 

On  ne  perd  les^tftats  que  par  tlmlditd— Tt  !s  only 
through  timidity  that  states  are  lost.     Voltaire. 

MOn  ne  peut  contenter  tout  le  monde  et  son 
ptoe— There  is  no  plesMug  everybody  and  one's 
nther.    La  Foniaine. 

On  ne  pent  faire  qn'en  laisant— One  can  do  only 
by  doing.    Fr^  Pr, 

On  ne  peut  sonner  lea  docbea  et  aller  V  la 
proceaaioa— One  cannot  ring  the  bells  and  join 
m  the  procession.    Fr,  Pr, 

On  ne  prlte  qu'aox  richea  People  tend  only  to 
the  nch.    Fr,  Pr, 


On  ne  ramtee  ffn^re  nn  tnlire  par  nrnpsrit^, 

an  lieu  que  par  la  ptinition  Ton  en  raid  miile 
autres  sages — No  one  ever  reclaimed  a  traitor 
by  lettii»  bim  off,  wher»s  punishment  may  keep 
thoosaiKU  in  the  right  way.    (?) 

On  ne  rtuaait  daaa  ce  moade  qn'a  la  peiate  de  IS 
r^p^,  et  on  meurt  lea  armea  a  la  maia—Suc- 
oess  in  life  is  won  at  the  pcMnt  of  die  sword,  and 
we  die  with  the  weapon  in  our  handsk    (I) 

On  ne  aait  poor  qui  on  amaaaa  We  kneiw  not 
for  whom  we  gather.    Fr,  Pr, 

On  ne  ae  blame  qne  ponr  itre  leiid — Pernoos 
only  blame  themselves  in  order  to  obtahi  praise. 
La  Roche, 

On  ne  sent  bien  que  sea  proprea  manac— We 
feel  only  the  evils  that  affect  ourselves.    Fr.  Pr, 

On  ne  trouve  jamais  I'expression  d*mi  senti- 
ment que  Ton  n'a  pas ;  I'esprit  grimace  et 
le  style  ansai— It  is  ever  impossible  to  express 
a  sentiment  which  we  do  not  feel ;  the  mind 
grimaces,  and  the  style  toow     Lamenmme. 

On  ne  va  jam^  ai  loin  que  lorsqn'on  ne  aaitW 

paa  ou  1  on  va — One  never  goes  so  far  as  wben 
he  does  not  know  where  he  is  goii^.    Fr.  Pr. 

On  ne  vaut  dans  ce  monde  qne  ce  qn'on  vent 
valoir— A  man's  worth  in  this  world  is  estimated 
according  to  the  value  he  puts  upon  himself.  La 
Bmxlrg, 

On  ne  vit  dana  la  mdmoire  dn  monde  qne  par 
dea  travanx  poar  le  monde— One  lives  in  the 
world's  memory  only  by  what  he  has  done  in 
the  world's  behaK    Fr, 

6p  ol  0€cl  ^\ov(riw  &To$r^K€t  Wor— He  wbora 
the  gods  love  dies  young.    Menatuier. 

On  pardonne  aiadment  un  tort  que  Ton  partage 
—We  easily  pardon  an  offence  which  we  nad  part 
in.    Jouy, 

On  PfLrle  peu  ouand  la  vanitd  ne  fait  paa  parlerU 

—  l^eople  speak  little  when  vanity  does  not  prompt 
them.     La  Roche. 

On  perd  tout  le  temps  <|u'on  pent  mienx  em- 
ployer— All  the  time  is  lost  which  might  be 
better  employed.    (?) 

On  pent  attirer  lea  cosnra  par  lea  qnaSt^  qn'on 
montre,  mais  on  ne  les  fixe  qne  par  cdles 
qu'on  a— People's  affections  may  be  attracted 
by  the  qxialities  which  we  affect,  bat  they  can 
only  be  won  by  those  which  we  really  possess.  Fr, 

On  pent  dire  ppait  aon  eaprit  briUe  anx  ddpcna 
de  aa  mteioire— We  may  say  his  wit  shnies  at 
the  expense  of  his  memory.    Le  Sage. 

On  pent  dominer  par  la  force,  maia  jamala  par 
ia  aenle  adrMse— We  may  lord  it  by  foro^  but 
never  by  adroitness  alone.     /  'awoenmrgues,. 

On  peut  £tre  plus  fin  qu'un  antra,  mais  nonM 
paa  plua  fin  que  toua  lea  autrea^A  man  may 
be  sharper  than  another,  but  ix>t  than  all  others. 
La  Roche, 

On  pent  m^priaer  le  monde,  nmia  on  ne  pent 
paa  s'en  passer— We  may  despise  the  wvrM, 
out  we  cannot  do  without  it.    Fr.  Pr, 

On  prend  le  pcvple  par  lea  orefflea,  coauae  on 
fait  un  pot  par  lea  aaaea— The  paUic  are  to 
be  caught  by  the  ears,  as  one  takes  a  pot  by  the 
handles.    Pr. 

On  prend  aoo  blea  o^  on  le  tnmve— One  takes 

what  is  his  own  wherever  he  6nds  it.    Fr,  Pr. 

On  prend  aowent  llnddleace  poor  la  patiance 

—Indolence  is  often  taken  for  patience.   Ft,  Pr. 

On  Reaaon  bidld  Reeelvel  (  That  eotema  oftf 
true  majeaty  in  man.     Young, 
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On  respecte  vn  monfin,  on  vole  une  province  1 

— They  (obliged  by  law)  spare  a  mill,  bat  steal  a 
province ! 

On  revient  tonjonrs  a  ses  pranieri  emoiirs>« 

We  always  come  back  to  our  first  loves.  Etietuu. 

On  se  henrte  toujours  on  Ton  a  mal — One  al- 
ways knocks  himself  on  the  spot  where  the  sore 
U.     Fr.  Pr, 

On  se  persuade  mieox  i>oar  rordinaire  par  les 
raisons  qu'on  a  trouvees  soi-m6me,  que  par 
celles  qoi  sont  venues  dans  I'esprit^  des 
autres— -We  are  ordinarily  more  easily  satisfied 
with  reasons  that  we  have  discovered  ourselves, 
than  by  those  which  have  occurred  to  others. 

ff  On  some  men's  bread  batter  will  not  stick.  Pr, 

On  spicule  sur  tont,  mftme  snr  la  6unine — 

People  speculate  on  everything,  even  on  famine. 

A  rtnand  CkarUmagne. 
On  termine  de  longs  precis  /  Par  un  pen  de 

guerre  civile — We  cod  protracted  law-suits  by 

a  little  civil  war. 

On  the  beaten  road  there  is  tolerable  travel- 
ling^ ;  bat  it  is  sore  ^ork,  and  manv  have  to 
perish,  fashioning  a  way  through  tne  impas- 
sable.   Carfyle. 

On  the  brink  of  the  waters  of  life  and  truth  we 
are  miserably  dying.    Enurton. 

10  On  the  day  of  the  resurrection,  those  who 
have  indnlged  in  ridicule  will  be  called  to 
the  door  of  Paradise,  and  have  it  shut  in 
their  faces  when  they  reach  it.    Makonut. 

On  the  field  of  fonghten  battle  still,  /  Woe 
knows  no  limits  save  the  victor's  ^iidll.  The 
Gauliiad, 

On  the  neck  of  the  yonng  man  Mwrkles  no 
gem  so  gradoos  as  enterprise.    Hajiz. 

On  the  pinnacle  of  fortune  man  does  not  stand 
long'  nnn.    Goetkt, 

On  the  sea  sail,  on  the  land  settle.    Pr, 
U  On  the  soft  bed  of  luxury  most  kingdoms  have 
ezpiied.     Young, 

On  the  stage  man  should  stand  a  step  higher 
than  in  lue.    Bifme. 

On  this  account  is  the  Bible  a  book  of  eternally 
effective  power,  because,  as  long  as  the 
world  lasts,  no  one  will  step  forward  and 
say:  I  comprehend  it  in  tne  whole  and 
understand  it  in  the  parttctdar;  but  we 
modestly  say :  In  the  wnole  it  is  venerable, 
and  in  tne  particular  practicable  {funoemiar), 
GoetJU. 

On  vent  avoir  ce  qu'on  n'a  ^as,  /  Bt  ce  au'on  a 
cesse  de  deplaire — We  wish  to  have  wnat  we 
have  not,  and  what  we  have  ceases  to  please. 
Mc9wel. 

On  voit  mourir  et  renaitre  les  roses ;  il  n'en  est 
pas  ainsi  de  nos  beaux  jours-^We  see  roses  die 
and  revive  again ;  il  Is  not  so  with  our  fine  days. 
CkarUvai. 

M  On  wrong  /  Swift  vengeance  waits ;  and  art 
subdues  the  strong.    Po/e. 

Once  a  knave,  always  a  knave.    Pr. 

Once  a  man  and  twice  a  child.    Pr. 

Once  for  all,  beauty  remains  undemonstrable ; 
it  appears  to  us  as  in  a  dream,  when  we 
behoM  the  works  of  the  great  poets  and 
painters,  and,  in  short,  of  aU  feeling  artists. 
Goethe. 

Onoe  is  no  custom.    Pr., 
tt  Once  is  no  rule.    Pr. 


Once  resolved,  the  trouble  is  over.    //.  Pr. 

Once  sufficiently  enforce  the  eighth  command- 
ment, the  whole  "rights  of  man"  are  well 
carea  for ;  I  know  no  better  definition  of  the 
rights  of  man :  "Thou  shalt  not  steal ;  thou 
shalt  not  be  stolen  from."  What  a  society 
were  that  1  Plato's  Republic,  Here's  Utopia 
mere  emblems  of  it.    Carfyie: 

Once  thoroughly  our  own,  knowledge  ceases 
to  give  us  pleasure.    Ruikiu, 

Once  to  every  man  and  nation  comes  the 
moment  to  decide,  /  In  the  strife  of  truth 
with  falsehood,  for  the  good  or  evil  side. 

Lotueil. 

Once  true,  still  more  twice  true.  In  the  life  of  SO 
the  spirit  is  always  true.    EeL 

Ond  Gieming  bar  Vtdne  i  Barmen— There  is 

a  witness  of  the  evil  deed  in  one's  own  bosom. 
Van.  Pr. 

Ondt  bliver  aldrig  godt  for  halv  varre  kom- 
mer — Bad  is  never  good  till  worse  befall.  Dan. 
Pr. 

One  abides  not  long  on  the  summit  of  fortune. 
Pr. 

One,  although  not  possessed  of  a  mine  of  g-old, 
may  find  the  offspring  of  his  own  natiire,  that 
noble  ardour,  wnich  hath  for  its  object  the 
accomplishment  of  the  whole  assemblage  of 
virtues.     Hitopadesa, 

One  always  has  time  enough  if  one  wlQ  apply  30 

it  well.    Goethe, 
One  and  God  make  a  majority.    Fred.  Douglas. 

One  anecdote  is  worth  a  volume  of  biography. 
Chantiit^. 

One  barking  dog  sets  all  the  street  a-barking. 
Pr. 

One  beats  the  bush,  and  another  catches  the 
bird.    Pr. 

One  Bible  I  know,  of  whose  plenary  inspiration  40 
doubt  is  not  so  much  as  possible ;  nay,  with 
my  own  eyes  I  saw  the  God's  hand  writing 
it ;  whereof  all  other  Bibles  are  but  leaves, 
say,  in  picture-writing,  to  assist  the  weaker 
faculty.    Carlyle. 

One  bom  on  the  glebe  comes  by  habit  to  belonsr 
to  it ;  the  two  grow  together,  and  the  fairest 
ties  are  spun  from  the  union.    Goethe. 

One  can  be  very  happy  without  demanding 
that  others  should  agree  with  one.    Goethe, 

One  can  bear  to  be  rebuked,  but  not  to  be 
Laughed  at.    Moliere. 

One  can  live  in  true  freedom,  and  yet  not  be 
unbound.    Goethe. 

One  can  live  on  little,  bttt  not  on  nothing.  45 
Pr. 

One  can  never  know  at  the  first  moment  what 
may,  at  a  future  time,  separate  itsetf  from 
the  rough  experience  as  true  substance. 
Goethe. 

One  cannot  help  doing  a  good  ofiice  when  It 
comes  in  one's  way.    Le  Sagf. 

One  cannot  say  that  the  rational  Is  always 
beantifal;  biit  the  beautiful  is  always  ra- 
tional, or  at  least  ought  to  be  so.    Goethe, 

One  cannot  speak  the  tmth  with  falsa  words. 
Goethe. 

One  can't  shoe  a  runaway  horse.    Dutch  Pr.    00 

One  chick  keeps  a  hen  busy.    Pr. 

One  cloud  Is  enough  to  eclipse  all  the  son. 
Pr. 
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One  conld  n«>t  commit  a  greater  crime  affainat 

Soblic  interests  than  to  show  indulg^ence  to 
liose  who  violate  tiiem.    Richelieu. 

One  could  not  wish  any  man  to  foil  into  a  fault ; 
yet  It  is  often  precisely  after  a  fault,  or  a 
crime  even,  ihrnt  the  morality  which  is  in  a 
man  fint  unfolds  itself,  and  wnat  of  strength 
he  as  a  man  possesses,  now  when  all  else  is 
gone  firom  him.    Goethe. 

One  could  take  down  a  book  from  a  shelf  ten 
tunes  more  wise  and  witty  than  almost  any 
man's  conversation.    CampbelL 

One  crime  is  everything ;  two,  nothing.    Mme. 
Deluty. 
h  One  crow  never  pulls  out  another's  eyes. 
Pr. 

One  crowded  hour  of  glorious  life  /  Is  worth  an 
age  without  a  name.    Scott. 

One  does  not  love  the  heaven's  lightning  (seen 
in  a  great  man)  in  the  way  of  caresses  alto- 
gether.   Carlyle. 

One  dog  can  drive  a  flock  of  sheep.    Pr. 

One  doth  not  know  /  How  much  an  ill  word 
may  empoison  liking.    Much  Ado^  iiL  z. 

10  One  drop  of  hatred  left  In  the  cup  of  joy 
turns  tne  most  blissftd  draught  into  poison. 
Schiller, 

One  enemy  is  too  many,  and  a  hundred  friends 
too  few.    Pr. 

One  enemy  may  do  us  more  harm  tiian  a  hun- 
dred friends  can  do  us  good.    Pr. 

One  eye  of  the  master  does  more  than  both 
his  hands,    Pr. 

One  eye-witness  is  better  than  ten  hearsays. 
Pr. 

IS  One  false  move  may  lose  the  game.    Pr. 
One  feds  clearly  that  it  is  a  kindly  spirit  which 
actually  constitutes  tiie  human  element  in 
man.    Schiller, 

One  finds  human  nature  everywhere  great  and 

little,  beautiful  and  ugly.  ...  Go  on  bravely 

working.    Goethe. 
One  fire  bums  out  another's  burning;  /  One 

pain  is  lessen'd  by  another's  anguish.    Rom. 

and  Jul. ^  L  i. 

One  fool  makes  many.    Pr. 
10  One  futile  person,  that  maketh  it  his  glory  to 
telL  wiU  do  more  hurt  than  many  that  know 
it  their  duty  to  conceaL    Bacon. 

One  gets  easier  accustomed  to  a  silken  bed 
than  to  a  sack  of  leaves.    Auerbach. 

One  God,  one  law,  one  element,  /  And  one  far- 
off  divine  event,  /  To  which  the  whole  crea^ 
tion  moves.     Tennyecn. 

One  good  deed  dyin^  tongueless  /  Slaughters 
a  thousand,  waltmg  upon  that.  IVintei^e 
Tale,  I  2. 

One  good  head  is  better  than  a  hundred  strong 
hands.    Pr. 

S6  One  good  mother  is  worth  a  hundred  schooU 
masters.    Pr. 

One  good  turn  deserves  another.    Pr. 

One  good  way  I  know  of  to  find  happiness  is 
not  oy  boring  a  hole  to  fit  the  plug.   Billing^. 

One  grain  fills  not  a  sack,  but  helps  his 
fellows.    Pr. 

One  hair  of  a  woman  draws  more  than  a  team 
of  horses. 

80  One  half  of  the  world  laiows  not  how  the 
other  half  lives.    Rabelais. 


One  half  of  the  worid  must  sweat  and  groan 

that    the   other   half  may   dream.     Long- 
fellow. 
One  half  the  world  laughs  at  the  other.    /V*. 

euul  Ger.  Pr. 
One  hand  full  of  money  is  more  persuasive 

than  two  full  of  truth.    Dan.  Pr, 
One  hand  washes  another.    Pr. 
One  hard  word  brings  on  another.    Pr,  if 

One  head  cannot  hold  all  wisdom.    Pr. 
One  hour  in  the  execution  of  justice  is  worth 

seventy  years  of  prayer.    Mahometan  Pr. 
One  hour's  sleep  before  midnight  is  worth  two 

after.    Pr. 

One  impulse  from  a  vernal  wood  /  May  teach 
yon  more  of  man,  /  Of  moral  evil  and  of 
good,  /  Than  all  tne  sages  can.  fVords- 
worth. 

One  is  always  making  good  use  of  one's  time  40 

when  engaged  with  a  subject  that   daily 

forces  one  to  make  advances  in  self-culture. 

Goethe. 
One  is  not  a  whit  the  happier  when  he  attains 

what  he  has  wished  for.    Goethe. 
One  is  scarcely  sensible  of  fatigue  ^Hulst  he 

marches  to  music    Carlyle. 
One  jeer  seldom  goetii  forth  but  it  bringeth 

back  its  equaL    Pr, 
One  keep-dean  Is  better  than  ten  make-deans. 

Pr. 
One  learns  tadtumity  best  among  those  people  tf 

who  have  none,  and  loquad^  among  the 

tadtum.    Jean  Paul. 

One  lie  makes  many.    Pr. 
One  lie  needs  seven  lies  to  wait  upon  It.    Pr. 
One  life — a  littie  gleam  of  time  betwe«i  two 
eternities.    Carfyle. 

One  link  broken,  the  whole  chain  b  broken. 
Pr. 

One  loss  brings  another.    Pr,  M 

One  man  is  bom  to  money,  and  another  to  tiie 
purse.    Dan.  Pr. 

One  man  makes  a  chair,  and  anotiier  man  sits 
hi  it.    Pr. 

One  man  may  lead  a  horse  to  the  water,  but 

twenty  cannot  make  him  drink.    Pr. 
One  man  may  steal  a  horse  more  safely  than 

another  may  look  at  him  over  a   nedge. 

Pr. 
One  man  receives  crudfizion  as  the  reward  of  Si 

his  villainy ;  another  a  regal  crown,    /am. 

One  man  that  has  a  higher  wisdom  in  him  is 
not  stronsrer  than  ten  men,  or  than  ten 
thousand,  out  than  all  men  that  have  it  not. 
Carlyle. 

One  man's  eyes  are  spectades  to  another  to 
read  his  heart  with.    Johnson. 

One  man's  justice  is  another  man's  ix^ustlce ; 
one  man's  beauty,  another's  ugliness;  one 
man's  wisdom,  another's  folly :  as  one  be- 
holds the  same  objects  from  a  nigher  point. 
Emerson. 

One  man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison.  Pr, 
One  man's  o]rfnion  is  no  man's  opinion.  Pr.  60 
One  may  forsake  a  person  to  save  a  family; 
one  may  desert  a  whole  fiunily  for  the  salce 
of  a  village ;  and  sacrifice  a  village  for  the 
safety  of  the  community ;  but  for  one's  self 
one  may  abandon  the  whole  worid.  /fito- 
^adesa. 
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One  tOMY  sfhre  him  a  hnndred  instances  from 
Holy  Writ  that  he  should  not  dispute ;  stiU, 
it  is  the  character  of  a  fooi  to  make  a  disturb-  ' 
ance  without  a  cause.    Hitopadesa.  ' 

One  may  make  the  house  a  palace  of  sham,  ' 

or  he  can  make  it  a  home— a  refuge.    Mark 

Twain. 
One  may  often  find  as  much  thought  on  the 

reverse  of  a  medal  as  in  a  canto  m  Spenser. 

AdditPH. 

One  may  see  that  with  half  an  eye.    Pr. 
i  One  majr  smilei  and  smile,  and  be  a  villain. 
//oM..  L  5. 


One  may  summon  his  philosophT  when  he  is 
beaten  in  battle,  not  till  then.  Jmh  Burroughs, 

One  misfortune  is  the  vigil  of  another.    //.  Pr. 

One  monster  there  is  in  this  world :  the  idle 
man.    CariyU. 

One  mother  is  more  venerable  than  a  thousand 
fathers.    JManu. 

10  One  murder  made  a  villain ;  /  Millions,  a  hero. 
Bp,  Porieou*. 

One  must  be  careful  in  announcing  great 
liappiness.    Schopenhauer, 

One  must  be  somebody  in  order  to  have  an 
enemy.  One  must  be  a  force  before  he  can 
be  rensted  by  another  force.  Mme.  Swetchine, 

One  must  be  something  in  order  to  do  some- 
tUng.    Goethe. 

One  must  believe  in  simplicity,  in  what  is 
simple,  in  what  is  originally  productive,  if 
one  wants  to  go  the  right  way.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  ^pranted  to  everv  one ;  we  are 
bom  in  an  artificial  state,  and  it  is  far  easier 
to  make  it  more  artificial  still  than  to  return 
to  what  is  simple.  Goethe. 
16  One  must  have  lived  greatly  whose  record 
would  bear  the  full  light  of  day  from  its  be- 
ginning to  its  dose.    A.  B.  Aicott, 

One  must  not  look  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth.  Pr. 

One  must  not  swerve  in  one's  self,  not  even 
a  hair's  breadth  from  the  highest  maxims  of 
art  and  life ;  but  in  empiricism,  in  the  move- 
ment of  the  day,  I  would  rather  allow  what 
is  mediocre  to  pass  than  mistake  the  good, 
or  even  find  fiiuxt  with  it.    Goethe. 

One  must  take  a  pleasure  in  the  shell  till  one 
has  the  happiness  to  arrive  at  the  kernel 
Goethe. 

One  must  weigh  men  by  avoirdupois  weight, 
and  not  by  the  jeweller's  scales.    Goethe. 
90  One  need  only  take  a  thing  property  in  hand 
for  it  to  be  done.    Goethe. 

One  need  only  utter  something  that  flatters 
indolence  and  conceit  to  be  sure  of  plenty 
of  adherents  among  commonplace  people. 
Goethe. 

One  never  goes  farther  than  when  he  does  not 
know  whither  he  is  going.    Goethe. 

One  never  needs  his  wit  so  much  as  when  he 
argues  with  a  fooL    Chineee  Pr. 

One  of  the  best  rules  in  conversation  is,  never 
say  a  tiling  which  any  of  the  company  can 
reasonably  wish  we  had  left  unsaid.    Swi/i. 

SI  One  of  the  chief  misfortunes  of  honest  people 
is  that  they  are  cowardly,     yoltairt. 

One  of  the  most  fatal  sources  of  the  prevailing 
miseiy  and  crime  lies  in  the  generally  ac- 
cepted quiet  assumption  that  because  things 
have  long  been  wrong,  it  is  impossible  th^ 
should  ever  be  ri^t.    Ruskin. 


One  of  the  most  singular  gifts,  or,  if  abused, 
most  singular  weaknesses,  of  the  human 
mind,  is  its  power  of  persuading  itself  to  see 
whatever  it  chooses ;  a  great  gift  if  directed 
to  the  discernment  of  the  things  needful  and 
pertinent  to  its  own  work  and  being ;  a  great 
weakness  if  directed  to  the  discovery  of 
things  profitless  or  discouraging.    Ruskin. 

One  of  the  noblest  qualities  in  our  nature  is 
that  we  are  able  so  easily  to  dispense  with 
greater  perfection.     Vauvenargues. 

One  of  the  old  man's  miseries  is  that  he  cannot 
easily  find  a  companion  able  to  partake  with 
him  of  tiie  past.    Johnson. 

One  of  the  sublimest  things  in  the  worid  is  80 
plain  truth.    Buhver  Lytton. 

One  of  the  worst  diseases  to  which  the  human 
creature  is  liable  is  its  disease  of  thinking. 
If  it  would  only  just  look  at  a  thing  instead 
of  thinking  what  it  must  be  like,  or  do  a  thing 
instead  of  thinking  it  cannot  be  done,  we 
should  all  get  on  far  better.    Ruskin. 

One  of  these  days  is  none  of  these  days. 

Pr. 
One  on  God's  side  Is  a  majority.     Wendell 

Phillips. 

One  ought  not  to  praise  a  great  man  unless  he 
b  as  great  as  he.    Goethe. 

One  pair  of  heels  Is  often  worth  two  pair  of  M 

hands.  (?) 
One  pirate  gets  nothing  of  another  but  his 

casjB.  Pr. 
One  ploughs,  another  sows ;  /  Who  will  reap, 

no  one  jqiows.    Pr. 

One  power  rules  another,  but  no  power  can 
cultivate  another ;  in  each  endowment,  and 
not  elsewhere,  lies  the  force  that  must  com- 
plete it.    Goethe. 

One  precedent  creates  another.  They  soon 
accumulate  and  constitute  law.  What  yes- 
terday was  fact  to-day  is  doctrine.  Bacamples 
are  supposed  to  justify  the  most  dangerous 
measures ;  and  where  they  do  not  suit  ex- 
actly, the  defect  is  suppued  by  analogy. 
Junius. 

One  rarely  sees  how  deeply  one  is  in  debt  till  iO 
one  comes  to  settle  one  s  accounts.    Goethe. 

One  really  gains  nothing  from  such  interests 
(as  occupy  the  newspapers).     Goetke. 

One  religion  after  another  fades  away;  but 
the  religious  sense,  which  created  them  aU, 
can  never  become  dead  to  humanity.  Jean 
Paul. 

One  says  more,  and  with  more  heart,  in  an 
hour  than  is  written  in  years.    Goethe. 

One  science  only  can  one  genius  fit,  /  So  vast 
b  art,  so  narrow  human  wit    Pope. 

Ohe  scream  of  fear  from  a  mother  may  resound  if 
through  the  whole  life  of  her  danghter.  Jean 
PauL 

One  sheep  follows  another.    Pr. 

One  should  abandon  that  country  wherein 
there  b  neither  respect,  nor  employment, 
nor  connections,  nor  the  advancement  of 
science.    Httopadesa. 

One  should  never  ask  anybody  if  one  means  to 
write  anything.    Goethe. 

One  should  never  risk  a  ioke,  even  of  the 
mildest  and  most  unexceptionable  character, 
except  among  people  of  culture  and  wit 
La  Sruyire. 
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OiM  shonld  new  think  of  death.  One  should 
think  of  life :  that  is  real  piety.    Duraeli. 

One  should  not  lift  the  rod  asrainst  our  enemies 
upon  tiie  private  information  of  another. 
Hitc^tuiesa, 

One  ^oold  not  neglect  from  time  to  time  to 
renew  friendlv  relations  by  personal  inter- 
course.   Goethe, 

One  shriek  of  hate  would  jar  all  the  hynms  of 
heaven:  /  True  Devils  with  no  ear,  they 
howi  in  tune  /  With  nothing  but  the  Devil! 

h  One  sickly  sheep  infects  the  flock.    Pr. 

One  sin  opens  the  door  to  another.    Pr. 

One  single  moment  is  decisive  both  of  man's 
life  and  his  whole  future.  However  he  may 
reflect,  each  resolution  he  forms  is  but  the 
work  of  a  moment ;  the  prudent  alone  seise 
the  right  one.    Goethe. 

One  sinner  destroyeth  much  good.    BibU. 

One  solitary  plulosopher  may  be  great,  virtu- 
ous, and  nappy  in  the  depth  of  poverty,  but 
not  a  whole  people.    L.  Iselin, 

10  One  soul  may  have  a  decided  influence  upon 
another  merely  by  means  of  its  silent  pre- 
sence.   Goethe. 

One  soweth  and  another  reapeth.    Heh.  Pr. 

One  step  above  the  sublime  makes  the  ridicu- 
lous, and  one  step  above  the  ridiculous 
makes  the  sublime  again.    Paine. 

One  stumble  is  enough  to  deface  the  character 
of  an  honourable  lite.    L' Estrange. 

One  sun  by  day,  by  night  ten  thousand  shine. 
Young. 
X6  One  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer.    Pr, 

One  sword  keeps  another  in  the  scabbard.  Pr. 

One  **Take  this"  is  better  than  two  "  I  will 
give  you."    S/,  Pr, 

"One  thing  above  all  others,"  says  Goethe, 

"I   have  never  tiiought  about  thinking.' 

What  a  thrift  of  thinking  faculty  there; 

thrift  almost  of  itself  equal  to  a  fortune  in 

these  days.    Carlyle. 
One  thing  at  a  time,  all  things  in  succession. 

Tlsat  which  grows  fast  withers  as  rapidly ; 

that  wliich  grows  slowly  endures.    /.  G. 

HoUeuuL 

flO  One  thing  Is  needfuL    Jesus* 

One  thing  there  Is  wliich  no  child  brings  into 
the  world  with  him ;  and  vet  it  is  on  this  one 
thing  that  all  depends  tor  making  man  in 
every  point  a  man ;— and  that  is  Reverence 
{Ehr/urchi),    Goethe. 

One  thorn  of  experience  is  worth  a  whole 
wilderness  of  warning.    LotvelL 

One  thought  includes  all  thought,  in  the  sense 
that  a  grain  of  sand  includes  the  universe. 
Coleridge, 

One  tires  of  a  page  of  which  every  sentence 
sparkles  with  points,  of  a  sentimentalist  wlio 
is  always  pumping  the  tears  from  his  eyes 
or  your  own.     Thackeray. 

M  One  to  another  cannot  be  a  perfect  physician. 
George  Herbert. 

One  to-day  is  worth  two  to-morrows.  Ben, 
Franklin, 

One  tongue  is  sufficient  for  a  woman.  Milton^ 
in  refrrence  tofortign  lemguages. 

One  touch  of  Nature  makes  the  whole  world 
kin.     TroiL  and  Cress.  ^  iii.  3. 


One  'ttd  think,  an'  hear  some  folk  talk,  as  fiw 
men  war  cute  enough  to  count  the  corns  in 
a  bag  o'  wheat  wi'  only  smelUng  at  iL   Gevrgt 

Eliot. 

One  who,  either  in  conversation  or  in  lettera  SO 
affects  to  shine  and  to  sparkle  always,  will 
not  please  long.    Blair. 

One  who  has  nothing  to  admire,  nothing  to 
love,  except  his  own  poor  self,  may  be 
reckoned  a  completed  coaracter;  (but)  he 
b  in  the  *"«"*«***^*"  state  of  moral  perfec- 
tion—no  more  can  be  made  of  hiso.    Cariyis. 

One  who  is  master  of  ever  so  little  art  may  be 
able,  on  a  great  occasion,  to  root  op  trees 
with  as  much  ease  as  the  current  of  a  river 
the  reeds  and  grass.    Hitopadeuu 

One  who  is  out  of  his  own  country  is  defeated 
by  a  very  trifling  enemy.    Hitopadesa, 

One  woe  doth  tread  upon  another's  heel,  /  So 
fast  they  foUow.    Ham,^  iv.  7. 

One  word  with  two  meanings  is  the  traitor's  tO 
shield  and  shaft    Caucasian  Pr, 

One  wrong  step  may  give  you  a  great  falL  Pr. 

One's  morning  indolence  is  soon  gone  when 

one  has  once  persuaded  one's  sctlf  to  pot 

a  foot  out  of  bed.    Goeths, 

One's  piety  is  best  displayed  in  his  pursuits. 

A.  B.  Akott, 

One's  too  few,  three's  too  many.    Pr. 

Oneness  and  otherness.     It  is  impossible  teOD 
speak   fx  think  without   embradng   botfi. 
Enurson, 

Only  a  Christ  could  have  conceived  a  Christ. 
Joseph  Parker. 

Only  a  great  pride,  that  is,  a  great  and  reveren- 
tial repose  m  one's  own  being,  renders  pos- 
sible a  noble  humility.    D.  A.  Wassou. 

Only  a  sweet  and  virtuous  soul,  /  Like  sea- 
soned timber,  never  gives :  /  But  when  the 
whole  worid  turns  to  coal,  /  Then  dUefly 
lives.    George  Herbert. 

Only  action  p^ives  life  strength ;  only  modera- 
tion gives  it  a  charm.    Jean  Paul, 

Only  an  artist  can  interpret  the  meaning  of  iS 

life.    Novalis, 

Only  an  inventor  knows  how  to  borrow,  and 
every  man  is,  or  should  be,  an  inventor. 
Emerson, 

Only  by  joy  and  sorrow  does  a  man  know  any* 
thing  about  himself  and  his  destiny,  learn 
what  he  ought  to  seek  and  what  to  shun. 
Goethe, 

Only  by  pride  cometh  contention ;  but  with  the 
well-«dvised  is  wisdom.    Bible, 

Only  great  men  have  any  business  with  gnat 
defects.    La  Roche. 

Only  great  souls  know  the  grandeur  there  is  fO 

in  charity.    Bossuet. 

Only  he  can  be  trusted  with  gifts  who  can 
present  a  face  of  bronse  to  expectations. 

Thoreau, 

Only  he  deserves  freedom  who  has  day  by  day 
to  fight  for  it.    Goethe, 

Only  he  helps  who  unites  with  many  at  the 
proper  hour ;  a  single  indivuiual  haps  not. 

Goethe, 

Only  I  discern  /  Infinite  passion,  and  the  pam/ 
Of  finite  hearts  that  yearn.    Browning. 

Only  in  complicated  critical  cases  do  men  find  K 
out  what  is  witliin  theOL    G^th^ 
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Oalj  is  looking  heavcaward,  taktt  it  in  what 


e  you  mayt  not  in  looking^  earthward, 
does  what  we  call  nnion,  mutual  love, 


ciety*  begin  to  be  possible.    CarlyU. 
Only  in  the  world  I  fill  up  a  place,  which  nia;r 
be  better  supplied  when  I   have  made  it 
empty.    As  rou  Liki  //,  i.  2. 

Only  learn  to  catch  happiness,  for  happiness  is 

ever  by  you.    Goethe. 
Only  lofty  character  is  worth  describing  at  aU. 

Rtukin, 
S  Only  people  who  possess  firmness  can  possess 

true  gentleness.    La  Rocfu, 

Only  regard  for  law  can  give  us  fireedom. 
Goethe. 

ObXj  so  fiar  as  a  man  is  happilv  married  to 
hunself  is  he  fit  for  married  lite  and  family 
life  generally.    NovalU. 

Only  such  persons  interest  us.  Spartans,  Ro- 
mans, Saracen^  English,  Americans,  who 
have  stood  in  the  jaws  of  need,  and  have 
by  their  own  wit  and  mi^ht  extricated  them- 
selves, and  made  man  victorious.    Etiurson. 

Only  suffering  draws  /  The  inner  heart  of  song, 
and  can  elicit  /  The  perfumes  of  the  souL 
Lewis  Morris. 

10  Onlv  that  good  profits  which  we  can  taste  with 
all  doors  open,  and  which  serves  all  men. 
Efpurson. 

Only  tiiat  is  poetry  which  purifies  and  mans 
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me*     ntnersoH. 

Only  the  actions  of  the  just  /  Smell  sweet  and 
blossom  in  the  dust    Shirley. 

Only  the  idle  among  the  poor  revolt  against 
their  state ;  the  brave  workers  die  passively, 
and  give  no  sign.    Rttskin. 

Only  the  man  of  worth  can  recognise  worth  in 
men.    CarlyU. 

UOnly  tiie  person  should  give  advice  in  a 
matter  where  he  hiauelf  will  co-operate. 
Goeihe. 

Only  the  word  of  God  and  the  heart  of  man 
can  govern.    Rnshin. 

Only  they  who  have  hope  live.    Halm, 

Only  those  books  come  down  which  deserve  to 
last.    Ettursom. 

Only  those  live  who  do  good.     TolsloL 
M  Only  those  who  love  with  the  heart  can  ani- 
mate the  love  of  others.    Abel  Stephens. 

Only  to  the  apt.  the  pure,  and  the  true  does 
Nature  resign  herself  ana  reveal  her  secrets. 
Goethe. 

Only  truth  can  be  polished.    Kuskin. 

Only  what  of  the  past  was  true  will  come  back 
to  us ;  that  is  the  one  asbestos  that  survives 
aH  fire.    Carlyle. 

Only  when  man  weeps  he  should  be  alone,  not 
because  tears  are  weak,  but  they  should  be 
secret.    Buhver  Lytton. 
tf  Onus  proband! — The  burden  of  proving. 

Ottos  segni  impone  asello— Lay  the  burden  on 
the  lazy  ass.     Pr. 

Open  not  your  door  when  the  devil  knocks. 

Pr. 
Open  rebuke  is  better  than  secret  love.    Pr. 
Opera  iUlus  mea  sunt— His  works  are  mine.    M. 
SOOpefse  pretiiun  est— Tls  worth  while;  worth 

attending  to. 

Opere  in  longo  las  est  obrepere  sonmom— In  a 
long  work  sleep  must  steal  upon  us.    Hor* 


Operosa  parvus  carmina  fiogo— I,  a  litde  one, 

compose  laborious  songs.     Hor. 

Operaee  nttiil  agvnt—They  toil  at  doing  nothing. 
Sen. 

Opes  regum,  corda  subditomm— The  wealth  of 
Icings  is  in  the  affections  of  their  subjects.    M, 

6^^  diSttf  dX^twt  ii6\oif  iiKiown  di  Xmrrd —  W 
The  mills  of  the  gods  gnnd  slow,  but  they  grind 
small. 

Opiferque  per  orbem  dicor— I  am  known  over 
the  world  as  the  helper.     .1/. 

Opinion  is  a  medium  between  knowledge  and 
Ignorance.    Plato. 

Opinion  is,  as  it  were,  the  queen  of  the  world, 

but  force  is  its  tyrant    Pascal. 
Opinion  is  the  main  thing  which  does  good  or 

nana  in  the  world.    It  is  our  false  opinions 

that  ruin  us.     Marcus  Antoninus. 

Opinion  is  the  mistress  of  fools.    Pr.  40* 

Opinion  rules  the  world.    Carlyle. 

Opinions  concerning  acts  are  not  history ;  acts 

themselves  alone  are  history.    Wm.  Blake. 
Opinions,  like  showers,  are  generated  in  high 

{>iaces,    but  they  hivariably  descend  into 
owCi'  ones.    Col  ton. 

Opinionum  enim  commenta  delet  dies,  naturae 
judicia  confirmat — Time  effaces  the  fabrications 
of  opinion,  but  confirms  the  judgments  of  Nature. 
Cic. 

Opportunities,  like  eggs,  come  one  at  a  time.  4S 
Anur.  Pr, 

Opportunities  neglected  are  irrecoverable.  Pr. 

Opportunity  has  hair  in  front,  but  is  bald  be- 
nmd ;  if  you  meet  her,  seise  her  by  the  fore- 
lock, for  Jove  himself  cannot  catch  her  again 
if  once  let  slip.     Rabelais. 

Opportunity  is  more  powerfid  even  than  con- 
querors and  prophets.    Disraeli, 

Opportunity  makes  desire.    Duf.  Pr. 

Opportunity  makes  us  known  to  others,  but  50 
more  to  ourselves.    La  Roche. 

Oppose  not  rage  while  rage  is  in  its  force,  but 
give  it  way  awliile  and  let  it  waste.    Shahe- 

speare. 

Opposition  always  enflames  the  enthusiast, 
never  converts  him.    Schiller. 

Oppress'd  with  grie£  oppress'd  with  care.  /  A 
burden  more  than  I  can  bear,  / 1  sit  me  down 
and  sigh ;  /  O  Life,  thou  art  a  galling  load,  / 
Along  a  rough  ana  weary  road,  /  To  wretches 
such  as  I.    Bums. 

Oppression  is  more  easily  borne  than  insult 
Junius. 

Opprobrium  medicorum— The  disgrace  of  physi>  M 
dans.    Said  0/  diseases  that  djfy  their  skilly 
especially  cancer, 

Optat  ephippia  bos  piger ;  optat  arare  caballus 
— ^The  lazy  ox  covets  the  horse's  trappings ;  the 
horse  would  faxa  plough.     Hor, 

Optics  sharp  it  needs,  I  ween,  /  To  see  what 
is  not  to  be  seen.    /.  Trumbull. 

Optima  quaeque  dies  miseris  mortallbus  aevi  / 
Prima  tngit ;  subeunt  morbi  tristisque  senec- 
tus,  /  Et  labor;  et  durae  rapit  inclementia 
mortis — For  wretched  mortals  each  best  day  of 
I  life  flies  first ;  diseases  soon  steal  on,  and  sad  old 
age,  and  decay ;  and  the  cruelty  of  inexorable 
death  snatches  us  away,     l^irg. 

Optiai  consiliarli  morttd— The  best  counseUort 
axe  the  dead.    Ptk 
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Optinram  olnonfam  labor— Labour  is  the  best 
sauce.    Pr, 

Opnin  fhxiata  capido— The  frantic  passioa  for 
wealth.     Ovid, 

Ora  et  labora— Pray  and  work.    M* 

Oraclet  speak.    Emtrson, 

ft  Oral  delivery  aims  at  persuasioiif  at  msfc-ing 

tiie  listener  beliere  ne  is  convinced.    Few 

persons  are  capable  of  being  convinced ;  the 

majority  allow  themselves  to  be  persuaded. 

Orando  laborando^By  prayer  and  labour.    M, 

Orandum  est  nt  sit  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano 
— We  should  pray  for  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound 
body.    Jmv, 

Orate  pro  anima— Pray  for  the  soul  of. 

Orationis  summa  virtus  est  perspicultas— The 
greatest  virtue  of  speech  b  perspicuity.    Quinct. 

10  Orator  improbus  leges  subvertit — An  evil-du* 
pcsed  orator  subverts  the  laws. 

Oratorv  is  a  warrior's  eye  flashing  from  under 
a  philosopher's  brow.    Hart, 

Oratory,  like  a  drama,  abhors  lengthiness; 
like  tne  drama,  it  must  be  kept  doing. 
Buiwer  LytUm, 

Order  all  thy  actions,  so  as  readily  and  meekly 
to  comply  with  the  commands  of  thy  supe- 
riors, tne  desires  of  thy  equals,  the  requests 
of  thy  inferiors ;  so  to  do  for  all  what  thou 
lawfully  majrest     rhot$tas  A  KempU. 

Order  and  quiet  are  good  things  when  they 
can  be  had  without  the  sacrifice  of  things 
that  are  better.     IVard  Bttchtr. 

1ft  Order  b  a  great  man's  need,  and  his  true  well- 
being.    Amiei. 

Order  is  heaven's  first  law.    Popt. 

Order  is  power.    A$HieL 

Order  b  the  sanity  of  the  mind,  the  health  of 
the  body,  the  peace  of  the  d^,  the  security 
of  the  state.  As  ,the  beams  to  a  house,  as 
the  bones  to  the  microcosm  of  man,  so  is 
order  to  all  things.    Southey. 

Order  b  truth,  each  thing  standing  on  the  basb 

that  belongs  to  it.    CariyU. 
M  Order,  thou  eye  of  action.    Aaron  HilL 

Ordinary  people  think  merely  of  spending 

time ;  a  man  with  any  brains,  of  using  it. 

Schopenha  uer. 

Ore  e  sempre — Now  and  always.    //. 
Ore  tenus— Merely  from  the  mouth  ;  oral. 

Organic  laws  can  only  be  serviceable  to,  and, 
in  sreneral,  will  only  be  written  by,  a  public 
of  honourable  citixens,  loyal  to  weir  state 
and  faithful  to  each  other.    RMxkin, 

Sft<)/>7Y;  ^pCKomtav  Hkiyw  Iffx^^t  XP^*'^— The 
anger  of  lovers  does  not  last  long.     AteMonder, 

Originality  b  a  thing  we  constantly  clamour 
for  and  constantly  quarrel  with,  as  if  any, 
observes  Jean  Paul,  but  our  own  could  be 
expected  to  content  us.    Carlyu. 

Originality  b  simply  a  fresh  pair  of  eyes.  T. 
IV.  Higginum, 

Originality  b  the  one  thing  which  unoriginal 
mmds  cannot  feel  the  use  of.    /.  S.  Mill, 

Originality  provokes  originality.  Goeth*. 
SO  Ornament  is  but  the  guil^d  shore  /  To  a  most 
dangerous  sea ;  the  beauteous  scarf  /  Veil- 
ing  an  Indian  beauty;  in  a  word,  /  The 
seeming  truth  which  cunning  times  ^ut  on  / 
To  entrap  the  wisest.    Mtr,  o/Vtn,^  til  a. 


Ornaments  were  invented  by  modesty.  Jouiert, 
Oro  h  che  oro  vale— What  is  worth  gold  is  gold. 

It,  Pr. 
Orthodoxy  b  my  dozy ;  heterodoxy  another 

man's  doxy.    Wttrburictt. 
Orthodoxy  is  the  Bourbon  of  the  worid  of 

thought ;  it  learns  not,  neither  can  it  forget 

Hujcley. 
Os,  orare,  vale,  communio,  mensa  negatnr— ftft 

Speech,  prayer,  greeting,  intercourse,  and  food 

are  forbidden.     Tkt  unttmc*  c/  tjccomitnmica^ 

tion. 
Ostentation  b  the  signal  flag  of  hypocri«y. 

Ckapin, 
Otex  un  vilain  du  gibet,  il  vous  y  mettra— Save 

a  thief  from  the  gallows,  and  he  will  cut  yoor 

throat.    Fr^  Pr, 

Othello's  occupation's  gone  I    OthtUo^  vau  > 

Other  exercises  develop  single  powers  and 
muscles,  but  dancing,  like  a  corporeal  poemr, 
embellumes,  exo^ses,  and  equalises  all  tne 
muscles  at  once.    Jum.  Paul, 

Other  heights  in  other  lives,  God 
BrowKing, 

Other  men  are  lenses  through  which 
our  own  minds.    Emersom. 

Other  men  Uboured,  and  ye  are  entered  into 
their  labours.   Jesiu, 

Others  apart  sat  on  a  hill  retired,  /  In  thougiits 
more  elevate,  and  reason'd  hifi^  /  Of  Provi- 
dence, fore-knowledge,  will,  and  fate,  /  Fix'd 
fate,  free-will,  fore^knowledge  abs<^ate;  / 
And  fotmd  no  end,  in  wand'ring  maxes  lost 
Milton, 

Others,  more  aspiring  than  achieving,  /Achieve 
all  in  suggestion, .  . .  /  More  helpml  by  their 
hifinite  reaching  forth  /  Than  all  completed 
thinking.    Dr,\VaUer  Smith. 

Otia  si  tollaSj  periere  Cupidinb  arcn»— Remove  Ift 
the  temptations  of  idleness,  and  Cupid's  bow  b 
useless.     Ovid, 

Otiosb  nnttus  adsistlt  Dens— No  deity  aasisis 
the  idle.    Pr, 

Otium  cum  dignitate— Ldsure  with  dignity. 

Otiiui  sine  Uteris  mors  est,  et  hominb  vhi 

sepultura— Leisure  without  literature  is  death 

and  burial  alive.    Stn, 

oA  xp^  ramf&xjMv  ciJftciv  povKrf^pop  ipBpa — 
It  will  not  do  for  a  counsellor  to  sleep  all  night. 

Oi;  \iy€tp  detv6t,  dXXd  etySp  dfti;i^arof->NocSO 
formidable  as  a  q;>eaker,  but  unable  to  hold  hb 
tongue.    Gr,  (?) 

Oil  peut-on  6tre  mieux  qu'au  sein  de  sa  famlQe  ? 
—-Where  can  a  man  be  better  than  in  the  bosom 
of  his  Cunily  ?    MarvumUl  Gritry, 

Oil  sont  les  nelges  d'antan  ?— Where  u  the  saow 
ofbstyear?    F.  Vilions, 

q6  roc  aw^xBeuf  dXXd  cvfufxiKeip  i^vp~^l  am 
here  not  for  mutual  hatred,  but  for  mutual  affec- 
tion.   ScpM, 

OuUier  d'^dalrer  sa  lanteme—  To  express  one's 
self  obscurely  (//'/.  to  foiget  to  light  one^  lan- 
tern).   Fr. 

Oublier  ne  puis— I  can  never  forgets    M.  ift 

oi^ft^'  ylperai  ix  rov  fifi  ftrros— Nothing  comes 
to  be  out  of  what  is  not.    Epicurnt, 

odikv  l^ilftaciv  xipdei  jccucdi'— No  word  that  b 
profitabb  b  bad.    Sefpk, 
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Oni  et  Non  sont  bien  courts  a  dire,  nuds  avant 

qne  de  les  dire,  II  y  fant  penser  longr-temps— 

Yes"  ftnd  "no"  are  very  short  words  to  say, 

bat  we  shoald  think  for  some  length  of  time 

before  saying  them. 

9VK  iyoBbp  troXvKOipai'lri'  elf  KUpcwos  farw,  / 

ETt  jScurtXei)^— That  there  should  be  a  multitude 
of  rulers  is  not  good ;  let  one  be  lord,  one  be 
king.    Hffm, 

9VK  alaxp^  o&ibf  rwF  dMayKodw  Bporcis — 
What  is  natxiral  is  never  shamefuL    Eurip. 

ipyov,  I  Ar  Kal  ^6  er^pvfM  Ai^dpot  i8€t^€ 

y^Oic—There  is  no  better  test  of  a  man*s  work 
than  time,  which  also  reveals  the  thought  which 
lay  hidden  in  his  breast.    Simonides. 
S   Our  acts  our  angels  are,  or  good  or  ill,  /  Our 
fatal  shadows  tnat  walk  by  us  still.  Fletcher. 

Our  admiration  of  the  antique  is  not  admira* 
tion  of  the  old,  but  of  tiie  naturaL    Emerson, 

Our  affections  are  but  tents  of  a  night.  Emerson. 

Our  affections,  as  well  as  ocu*  bodies,  are  in 
perpetual  flux.    Ronsseau. 

Our  age  is  really  up  to  nothing  better  than 
sweeping  out  the  gutters— a  scavenger  age. 
Miffbt  it  but  do  that  weU  1  It  is  the  indis- 
pensable  beginning  of  aU.    Carlyie. 

lAOnr  age  knows  nothing  but  reactions,  and 
leaps  from  one  extreme  to  another.  Niebuhr. 

Our  ambiguous  cfissipating  education  awakens 
wishes  when  it  should  be  ammsting  tenden- 
dies ;  instead  of  forwarding  our  real  capad- 
tiesy  it  turns  our  efforts  towards  objects  which 
are  frequently  discordant  with  the  mind  that 
aims  at  them.    Goethe. 

Our  ancestors  are  very  good  land  o'  folks ;  but 
they  are  the  last  people  I  should  choose  to 
have  a  visiting  acquaintance  with.  Sheridan. 

Our  attachment  to  eve^  object  around  us  in- 
creases, in  general,  ffom  the  length  of  our 
acquaintance  with  it.    Goldsmith. 

Our  best  history  is  still  poetry.    Emerson. 

It  Our  best  resolutions  are  fridl  when  opposed 
to  our  predominant  inclinations.    Scott, 
Our  best  thoughts  come  from  others.  Emerson, 

Our  better  mind  /  Is  as  a  Sunday's  garment, 
then  put  on  /  When  we  have  non^ht  to  do ; 
but  at  our  work  /  We  wear  a  worse  for 
thrift.    Crowe. 

Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting. 
IronuwortA, 

Our  books  are  false  by  being  fragmentary; 
the  sentences  are  "bon  mots,"  and  not  parts 
oi  natural  discourse ;  childish  expressions  of 
surprise  or  pleasure  in  natnre--or  worse. 
Emerson. 

MOnr  bounhr,  like  a  drop  of  water,  disappears 
when  disused  too  widely.    Goldsmith. 

Our  brains  are  seventy-year  docks.  The 
angel  of  life  winds  them  up  once  for  all, 
then  doses  the  case,  and  ffives  the  k^  into 
the  hands  of  the  angel  of  the  resurrection. 
/folmes. 

Our  charity  indeed  should  be  universal,  and 
extend  to  all  mankind ;  but  it  Is  by  no  means 
ccmvenient  that  our  friendships  and  familiari- 
ties should  do  so  too.     Thomas  d  Kempis. 

Our  chief  comforts  often  produce  our  greatest 
anxieties,  and  an  increase  of  our  possessions 
is  but  an  iislet  to  new  disquietudes.  Goldsmith, 


Our  chief  experiences  have  been  casual. 
Emerson. 

Our  chief  want  in  life  is  somebody  who  shall  86 
make  us  do  what  we  can.    Emerson, 

Our  clock  strikes  when  tiiere  is  a  change  from 
hocu*  to  hour ;  but  no  hammer  in  the  Horo- 
loge of  Time  peals  throusrh  the  universe 
when  there  is  a  change  from  era  to  era. 
Carlyie. 

Our  compellM  sins  /  Stand  more  for  number 
than  accompt    Meas./or  Meas.^  iL  4. 

Our  complaint  is  the  largest  tribute  heaven 
receives,  and  the  sincerest  part  of  our  devo- 
tion.   Swift, 

Our  content  /  Is  our  best  havinflr.  Hen.  V/U.^ 
ii.  > 

Our  corn's  to  reap,  for  yet  our  tilth's  to  sow.  80 
A£eas./or  Meas.f  iv.  z. 

Our  country  is  wherever  we  are  well  off. 
MUton, 

Our  dead  are  never  dead  to  us  until  we  have 
fOKlTOtten  them.    George  Eliot, 

Our  decrees  /  Dead  to  infliction,  to  themselves 
are  dead ;  /  And  liberty  plucks  justice  by  the 
nose,  /  The  baby  beats  the  nurse,  and  auite 
athwart /Goes  all  decorum.  Meas.  for  Meas.^ 
1.  4. 

Our  deeds  are  fetters  that  we  foiipe  ourselves. 

George  Eliot. 

Our  deeds  are  like  children  bom  to  us ;  thev  SI 
live  and  act  apart  from  our  own  wilL    Chil- 
dren may  be  strangled,  but  deeds  never. 
George  Eliot, 

Our  deeds  determine  us  as  much  as  we  deter- 
mine our  deeds.    George  Eliot, 

Our  delight  in  reason  degenerates  into  iddatry 
of  the  herald.    Emerson. 

Our  dissatisfaction  with  any  other  solution  is 
the  biasing  evidence  of  immortality.  Emerson, 

Our  domestic  service  is  usually  a  foolish  fracas 
of  unreasonable  demand  on  the  one  side  and 
striking  on  the  other.    Emerson, 

Our  doubts  are  traitors,  /  And  make  tis  lose  the  40 
good  we  oft  might  win  /  By  fearing  to  attempt. 
Meas.  for  Afeas.^  L  5. 

Our  dreams  drench  us  in  sense,  and  sense 
steeps  tis  again  in  dreams.    A,  B,  Alcott. 

Our  echoes  roll  from  soul  to  soul,  /  And  grow 
for  ever  and  for  ever.     Tennyson, 

Our  energies  are  actually  cramped  bv  over- 
anxietv  for  success,  and  by  straining  our 
mental  (acuities  beyond  due  bounds.  Mon- 
taigne, 

Our  esteem  of  great  powers,  or  amiable  quali- 
ties newly  discovered,  may  embroider  a  day 
or  a  week,  but  a  friendship  of  twenty  years 
is  interwoven  with  the  texture  of  life,  fohn- 
son. 

Our  expense  is  almost  all  for  conformity.  Emer-4lt 
son. 

Our  experiences  of  life  sway  and  bow  tis  either 
with  joy  or  sorrow.  They  plant  everything 
about  us  with  heart-seeds.  Thus  a  house 
becomes  sacred.  Every  room  has  a  thousand 
memoriea     IVard  Beecher, 

Our  eyes  see  all  aroimd  in  gloom  or  glow—  / 
Hues  of  their  own,  fresh  borrowed  from  the 
heart.    Keble. 

Our  fear  commonly  meets  us  at  the  door  by 
which  we  think  to  run  from  It.    Pr, 
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Oar  fiBelings  are  always  purest  and  most  grlow- 
ing:  in  the  hour  of  meeting:  and  of  iarewell : 
like  the  grlaciers,  which  are  transparent  and 
rosy-haed  oiUy  at  sunrise  and  sunset.  Jean 
PauL 

Our  first  ideas  of  life  are  generally  taken  from 
fiction  ratlier  than  fact.    Schopenhauer. 

Our  flatterers  are  our  worst  enemies.    Pr. 

Our  friends  see  not  our  faults,  or  conceal  them, 

or  soften  them.    Addison, 
S  Our  God  is  a  household  God,  as  well  as  a 

heavenly  one.     He  has  an  altar  in  every 

man's  dwelling;  let  men  look  to  it  when 

they  rend  it  ll^tly,  and  ponr  out  its  ashes. 

Kuskin. 
Our  erand  business  is  not  to  see  what  lies 

dinuy  at  a  distance,  but  to  do  what  lies 

cleany  at  hand.    Carlyle, 

Our  greatest*  being  also  by  nature  our  quietest, 
are  perhaps  those  that  remain  unknown. 
CarlyU. 

Our  greatest  glory  consists  not  in  never  fall- 
ing, but  hi  rising  every  time  we  fall.  Gotd- 
smith. 

Our  greatest  misfortnnes  come  to  us  from  our- 
selves.   R<mss€nu, 

10  Our  hand  we  open  of  our  own  free  will,  and  the 

good  flies  wmch  we  can  never  recalL   Goethe, 
Our  hap  is  lost,  our  hope  but  sad  despair. 

3  Hen.y  il  3. 
Our  happiness  In  tills  world  depends  on  the 

affectUms  we  are  able  to  inspire.     Duchess 

de  Prasiin. 

Our  happiness  should  not  be  laid  on  a  too  broad 
foundation.    SchnpenUauer. 

Our  hearts,  frequently  warmed  by  the  contact 
of  those  whom  we  wish  to  resemble,  will  un- 
doubtedly catch  something  of  their  way  of 
thinking ;  and  we  shall  receive  in  our  own 
bosoms  some  radiation  at  least  of  their  fire 
and  splendour.    Joshua  Reynolds. 

IS  Our  heavenward  progress  Is  something  like 
that  of  the  Jerusalem  pilgrims  of  old,  who 
for  three  steps  forward  took  one  backward. 
Jean  PauL 

Our  high  respect  for  a  well-read  man  is  praise 
enough  of  literature.    Emerson. 

Our  hoard  is  little,  but  our  hearts  are  great. 
Tennyson. 

Our  hopes  are  but  our  memories  reversed.    (?) 

Our  human  laws  are  but  the  copies,  more  or 

less  imperfect,  of  the  eternal  laws  so  far  as 

we  can  read  tnem.    Froude. 
to  Our  humanity  were  a  poor  thing  but  for  the 

divinity  that  stirs  wiuiin  us.    Bacon. 

Our  ideals  are  our  better  selves.    A.  B,  Ahoti, 

Our  ideas,  like  pictures,  are  made  out  of  lights 
and  sliadows.    Jotthert. 

Our  life  contains  a  thousand  springs,  /  And  dies 
if  one  be  gone ;  /  Strange  that  a  harp  of 
thousand  strings  /  Should  keep  in  tune  so 
long.     //  'atts. 

Our  Ufe  is  compassed  round  with  necessity ; 

J  ret  is  the  meaning  of  life  itself  no  other  than 
reedom,  than  voluntary  force.  Carlyi: 
tS  Our  Ufe  is  no  dream,  but  it  may  and  will  per- 
haps become  one.  Novaits. 
Our  life  is  not  a  mutual  helpfulness ;  but  rather, 
cloaked  under  due  laws  of  war,  named  "  fair 
conipetition, '  and  so  forth,  it  Ls  a  mutual  hos- 
tilftf.    CariyU. 


Our  life  might  be  much  sasier  and  siiqiler  tiiaa 

we  make  it     Emerson. 
Our  life  should  feed  the  springs  of  fsae  /  With 

a  perennial  wave,  /  As  ocean  feeds  the  bnb- 

bhng  founts  /  Wnich  find  in  it  their  grave. 

/  honau. 
Our  Lord  God  commonly  gives  riches  to  foolish 

people,  to  whom  He   gives  nothing  else. 

Luther, 

Our  Lord  has  written  the  promise  of  the  resnr-  80 
rection,  not  in  books  alone,  but  in  every  leaf 
in  spring-time.    Luther. 

Our  love  is  inwrought  in  our  eatiiusiaam,  as 
electricity  is  inwrougbt  in  the  air,  eTslting 
its  power  by  a  subtle  presence.  Gror^e  Eliot. 

Our  love  of  truth  is  evinced  by  our  abilitv  to 
discover  and  appropriate  what  is  good  wner- 
ever  we  come  upon  it.    Goethe. 

Our  memories  are  independent  of  onr  wills. 
Sheridan, 

Our  minds  cannot  be  empty;  and  evil  will 
break  in  upon  them  if  they  are  not  pre- 
occupied by  good.    Johnson. 

Our  minds  should  be  habituated  to  the  contem-  SI 
plation  of  excellence.    Joshua  Reynolds. 

Onr  moral  impressions  invariably  prove  strong- 
est in  those  moments  when  we  are  most 
driven  back  upon  ourselves.    Goethe. 

Our  most  exalted  feelings  are  not  meant  to  be 
thf  common  food  of  diuly  life.  Contentment 
is  more  satisfying  than  exhilaration;  and 
contentment  means  simply  the  sum  of  small 
and  quiet  pleasures.    Irea^  Beedur, 

Our  narrow  ken  /  Reaches  too  fisr,  when  all 
that  we  behold  /  Is  but  the  havoc  of  wide- 
wasting  Time,  /  Or  what  lie  soon  shall  spoiL 

(  rowe. 

Our  nature  is  inseparable  from  desires,  and 
the  very  word  "desire"  (the  craving  for 
something  not  possessed)  implies  that  oor 
present  felicity  is  not  complete.    Hobbt*. 

Our  natures  are  like  oil ;  compound  ns  with  40 
anything,  yet  still  we  strive  to  swim  upon 
the  top.    BeaumoHt  eutd  Fletcher. 

Our  notion  of  the  perfect  society  embraces  the 
family  as  its  centre  and  ornament.  Nor  is 
there  a  paradise  planted  till  the  children 
appear  in  the  foreground  to  animate  and 
complete  the  picture.    A.  B.  Alcott, 

Our  own  heart,  and  not  other  men's  opinions, 
forms  our  true  honour.    Coleridge. 

Our  passions  and  principles  are  steady  in 
frensy ;  but  begin  to  shift  and  waver,  as  we 
return  to  reason.    Sterne. 

Our  passions  are  like  convulsion  fits,  which, 
though  they  make  ns  stronger  for  the  time, 
leave  us  weaker  ever  after.    Pope. 

Our  passions  are  true  phoenixes;  when  thetf 
old  one  is   burnt  out,  the  new  one  rises 
straightway  from  its  ashes.    Goethe. 

Our  path  of  glory  /  By  many  a  doud  is  daricen'd 
and  unblest    KebU. 

Onr  patience  will  achieve  more  than  our  force. 
Burke. 

Our  peasant  (Bums)  showed  himself  among 
US,  "a  soul  like  an  AoUan  harp,  in  whose 
strings  the  vulgar  wind,  as  it  passed  through 
them,  changed  itself  into  articulate  melody." 
Carlyle. 

Our  pleasures  are  short,  and  can  only  charm  at 
intervals ;  love  Is  a  method  of  protracting 
our  greatest  pleasure.    GoUssmitJi 
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Onr  ]»leuiires  trvnH  W  ezpren ;  our  paint  by 

Our  poetry  of  the  eighteenth  century  was 
praee;  onr proae  of  tae  aeventeentb, poetry. 

Hart, 

Onr  poets  are  men  of  talents  who  sing-,  and 
not  tlie  diildren  of  music.    Eimrson. 

Onr  present  time  is  indeed  a  criticising  and 
a  critical  time,  hoverlngf  between  the  wish 
and  the  inabiii^  to  believe.    Je<in  Paul, 

h  Onr  jpuritj  of  taste  is  best  tested  by  its  univer- 
sality, tor  if  we  can  only  admire  tliis  thingr 
or  that,  we  may  be  sure  that  our  cause  for 
likiiii^  is  of  a  fimte  and  false  nature.    Ruskm. 

Our  purses  shall  be  proud,  our  garments  poor. 
Tatm.  o/th*  Shrew,  iv,  3, 

Onr  raving  and  complaints  are  but  like  arrows 
shot  up  wto  the  air  at  no  mark,  and  so  to  no 
purpose,  but  only  to  fall  back  upon  our  own 
neads  and  destroy  ourselves.    Sir  IVillieun 

Onr  relation  to  things  outside  of  ourselves 
forms,  and  at  the  same  time  robs  us  of,  our 
existence,  and  yet  we  have  to  do  our  best 
to  adapt  ourselves  to  drcumstances ;  for 
to  isolate  one's  self  is  also  not  advisable. 
Goetke, 

Onr  relations  are  far  too  artificial  and  com- 
plicated, our  nutriment  and  mode  of  life  are 
without  their  proper  nature,  and  our  social 
faitsrconrse  is  without  proper  love  and  grood- 
wilL  Every  one  is  polished  and  courteous, 
bnt  no  one  has  the  conragre  to  be  liearty  and 
true.  Co*the. 
I     10  Our  relations  are  ours  by  lot,  otu:  friends  by 

DtlilU, 


Onr  religion  assumes  the  negative  form  of  re- 
jection. Out  of  love  of  the  true,  we  repudiate 
the  false;  and  the  religion  is  an  al>olishing 
criticisni.    Emtrton, 

Onr  religion  is  meant  to  root  out  onr  vices, 
but  it  covers,  nourishes,  and  excites  tiiem. 

Onr  remedies  oft  in  ourselves  do  lie,  /  Which 
we  ascribe  to  heaven.    Allt  Well^  u  i. 

Onr  sacrifices  are  rarely  of  an  active  kind ;  we, 
as  it  were,  abandon  what  we  give  away.  It 
is  not  from  resolution,  but  despair,  tliat  we 
renounce  our  property.    Goeihe, 

15  Onr  sel^made  men  are  the  glory  of  onr  institu- 
tkms.    WmdtUPkiUipt. 

Our  senses  will  not  admit  of  anytliing  extreme  : 
too  much  noise  confuses  us,  too  much  light 
dasales  ns.    Pascal,  ^ 

Onr  social  forms  are  very  for  from  truth  and 
equity.    Emtrson, 

Our  sorrows  are  like  thunder-clouds,  which 
seem  black  in  the  distance,  but  grow  lighter 
as  they  iqiproach.    Jtan  PauL 

Our  souls  much  forther  than  onr  eyes  can  see. 

Drayton, 

M  Oar  sonis  mnst  become  expanded  by  the  con- 
templation of  Nature's  grandeur  before  we 
can  foUy  comprehend  the  greatness  of  man. 
Htimt, 
Onr  spiritual  maladies  are  bnt  of  opinion ;  we 
are  Dut  fettered  by  chains  of  onr  own  forg- 
ing, and  which  ourselves  also  can  rend 
asnnder.  CarlyU, 
Onr  spontaneous  action  ia  always  the  best 

JoMltTtaHa 


Our  stomach  for  good  fortune  is  bottomless,  but 
the  entrance  to  it  is  narrow.    Scho^ttdiautr. 

Our  strength  lies  in  onr  weakness  (/.#.,  limited- 
ness).     i/aMiiti, 

Our  temperaments  differ  In  capacity  of  heat,  n 
or  we  boil  at  different  degrees.    Emtrsoa, 

Our  thinking  b  a  pious  reception.    Emerson. 

Our  thoughts  are  oiten  worse  than  we  are, 
just  as  tney  are  often  better.    George  Eliot. 

Our  thoughts  take  wildest  flight  /  Even  at  the 
moment  when  they  should  array  themselves 
in  pensive  order.    Byron, 

Our  time  is  fixed,  and  all  our  days  are  num- 
bered; /  How  long,  how  short,  we  know 
not:  this  we  know,  /  Duty  requires  we 
calmly  wait  the  summons,  /  Nor  dare  to  stir 
till  Heaven  shall  give  permission.    Blair. 

Our  torment  is  unbelief,  the  uncertainty  as  to  80 
what  we  ought  to  do,  the  distrust  of  the 
value  of  what  we  do,  and  the  distrust  that 
the  necessity  which  we  all  at  last  believe  in 
is  fair  and  faeneficiaL    Emerson. 

Our  valours  are  our  best  gods.    Fletcher, 

Our  vanity  is  the  constant  enemy  of  our  dig* 
nity.    lame,  Swetchine, 

Our  very  hopes  belled  our  fears.  /  Onr  fear9 
our  hopes  oelied ;  /  We  tiiougnt  her  dying 
when  she  slept,  /  And  sleeping  when  she 
died.     T,  Hood, 

Our  virtues  are  dearer  to  us  the  more  we  have 
had  to  suffer  for  them.  It  is  the  same  with 
our  children.  All  profound  affection  admits 
a  sacrifice.    Vauvenargues* 

Our  virtues  depend  on  our  fallings  as  their  II 
root,  and  the  latter  send  forth  as  strong 
and  manifold  branches  underground  as  the 
former  do  in  the  open  Ught    Goethe, 

Onr  /  Virtues  lie  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
time.     Coriolanus^  iv.  7. 

Our  virtues  would  be  proud  If  our  faults  whipped 
them  not ;  and  onr  crimes  would  despair  if 
they  were  not  cherished  by  our  virtues.  A  IFs 
Well,  iv.  3. 

Our  whole  existence  is  passed  into  words,  and 
words,  by  means  of  tongue  and  ears,  pass  so 
easily  into  the  soul.    Jean  PauL 

Our  whole  life  is  but  a  chamber  which  we  are 
frescoing  with  colours,  that  do  not  appear 
while  being  laid  on  wet,  but  which  will  shine 
forth  afterwards  when  finished  and  dry. 
]Vard  Beecher. 

Our  whole  terrestrial  being  is  based  on  Time  40 
and  buUt  of  Time ;  it  is  wholly  a  movement, 
a  Time-impulse ;  Time  is  the  author  of  it, 
the  material  of  it.    Carlyle. 

Our  wills  and  fates  do  so  contrary  run,  / 
That  our  devices  still  are  overthrown ;  /  Our 
thoughts  are  ours,  thefr  ends  none  of  our 
own.    Ham.,  ilL  a. 

Our  work  must  be  done  honourably  and  thor- 
oughly, because  we  are  now  men ;  whether 
we  ever  expect  to  be  angels,  or  ever  were 
slugs,  being  practically  no  matter.  We  are 
now  human  creatures,  and  must,  at  our  peril, 
do  human,  tliat  Is  to  say,  affectionate,  honest, 
and  earnest  work.    Ruskitu 

Onr  works  are  presentiments  of  onr  capabUitiea. 
Goethe, 

Onr  works  decay  and  disappear,  /  God's  firaUest 
works  abide,  aadlook  /  Down  on  the  ndas  we 
toil  to  rear.    Dr,  Walter  Smith. 
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Our  wont  misfortimes  never  hwsen,  and 

mott  miseriei  lie  In  anticipation.    BaUac, 
Onr  yesterday's  to-morrow  now  is  rone,  /  And 

still  a  new  to-morrow  does  come  on.  /  We 

Inr  to-morrow  draw  out  all  oar  store,  /  Till 

the  exhausted  well    can  yield    no   more. 

Cowhy. 
Onr  jrouni^  men  are  terribly  alike.    AUxandtr 

Smith. 
Ourselves  are  easily  provided  for ;  it  Is  nothing 

but  the  circumstantials  of  human  life  that 

cost  so  much.    PoJ^. 
S  Out  at  sea,  the  universe  has  dwindled  to  a 

little  drde  of  crumpled  water,  that  ioumeys 

with  you  day  after  day,  and  to  wnich  you 

seem  bound  by  some  enchantment.     Buk' 

rough*. 
Ont  of  debt,  out  of  danger.    Pr. 
Out  of  difficulties  grrow  miracles.    La  Bruyire. 
Ont  of  Evil  comes  Good :  and  no  Good  that  is 

possible  but  shall  one  day  be  real    Cnrlyle. 
Out  of  my  stony  griefs  /  Bethel  I'll  raise. 

Adams. 
lOOut  of  Plato  come  all  things  that  are  still 

written  and  debated  about  among  men  of 

thought.     Emerson. 

Out  of  sight  out  of  mind.     Thomas  d  JCem/is. 

Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth 
speaketh.    Jesus. 

Out  of  the  eater  oometh  forth  meat ;  out  of 
the  strong  Cometh  forth  sweetness.  Samson's 
riddle, 

Ont  of  tlie  frying-pan  into  the  fire.    Pr. 
U  Out  of  the  suflfering  comes  the  serious  mind ; 
out  of  the  salvation,  the  grateful  heart ;  out 
of  endurance,  fortitude ;  out  of  deliverance, 
faith.    Ruskin. 

Out  of  this  nettle  danger  we  pluck  this  flower 
safety,    i  Hen.  /K,  li.  3 

Out  upon  the  tempest  of  anger,  the  acri- 
monious gall  of  firetlul  impatience,  the  sullen 
frost  of  lowring  resentment,  or  the  corroding 
poison  of  withered  envy  I  They  eat  up  the 
Immortal  part  of  a  maul  .  •  .  like  traitor 
Iscariot,  betray  their  lord  and  master. 
Bums. 

(Txoud^f — Nothing  in  the  affairs  of  mankind  is 
worth  serious  anxiety.    Plato. 

Outward  judgment  often  fails,  inward  justice 
never.     Theo,  Parker. 

SO  Outward  religion  originates  by  society ;  society 
becomes  possible  by  religion.    Carlyle. 

Ouvrage  de  longue  haleine — A  long*winded  or 
tediowt  business.    Fr. 

Over  the  events  of  life  we  may  have  a  control, 
but  none  whatever  over  the  law  of  its  pro- 
gress.   Draper. 

Over  the  Time  thou  hast  no  power ;  solely  over 
one  man  therein  hast  thou  a  quite  absolute, 
uncontrollable  power ;  him  redeem,  him  make 
honest.    Carlyle. 

Over  there  it  will  not  be  otherwise  than  it  is 
here.    Goethe. 
tS  Overcome  evil  with  good.    St.  Paul. 
Overdone  is  worse  than  underdone.    Pr. 

Ovid  finelv  compares  a  man  of  broken  fortune 
to  a  falling  column ;  the  lower  it  sinks,  the 
greater  weight  it  is  obliged  to  sustain. 
Goldsmith. 


Owe  no  man  anything,  but  to  love  one  another ; 

for  he  that  loveth  another  hath  fulfilled  the 

law.    St.  Paul. 
Oysters  are  not  good  in  a  month  that  hath  not 

an  R  in  it.    Pr. 


p. 


Pabulum  Acherontis— Food  for  Adieron,  t.r.,  on  SO 
the  verge  cH  the  grave.     PlauL 

Pace  tanti  viri  —  If  so  great  a  man  will  for- 
give me. 

Pacem  hominibus^  habe,  helium  cnm^  vitfis— 
Maintain  peace  with  men,  war  with  their  vices. 

Pacta  conventa — Conditions  agreed  upon. 
Pacta  de  famille — A  family  compact.    Fr, 
Pactum  non  pactum  est ;  non  pactum  pactumM 
est ;  quod  vobis  lul>et — A  bau-gain  is  not  a  bau-- 

?iin,  no  bargain  b  a  bargain,  as  it  pleases  you. 
lout, 
Paga  lo  que  debes,  sabris  lo  que  tienes— Pay 

what  you  owe,  and  wiiat  you  have  youll  know. 

//.  Pr. 
"  Paran  self-assertion'*  is  one  of  the  elements 

of  numan  worth  as  well  as  **  Christian  wtAi" 

denial"   J.  S.  MilL 
Pain  has  its  own  noble  joy.  when  it  kindles  a 

strong  cosisciousness  of  uw,  before  stagnant 

and  torpid.    J.  Sterling. 
Pain  is  less  subject  than  pleasure  to  capricions 

expression.    Johnson. 
Pain  is  so  uneasy  a  sentiment  that  very  Uttiell 

of  it  is  enough  to  corrupt  every  enjoyment 

Rogen. 

Pain  is  the  deepest  thing  we  have  in  onr 
nature,  and  union  through  pain  lias  always 
seemed  more  real  and  holy  than  any  other. 
Hallam. 

Pain  is  the  positive  element  in  life^  and  plea- 
sure its  negation.    Scho^enhasier. 

Pain  past  is  pleasure.    Pr. 

Pain  pays  the  income  of  each  precious  thing. 
Shakespeare. 

Painful  for  man  is  rebellious  independeoce  IS 
when  it  has  become  inevitable ;  only  in  lov- 
ing companionship  with  his  fellows  does  he 
feel  safe ;  only  in  reverentlv  bowing  down 
before  the  Higher  does  he  teel  himielf  ex- 
alted.    Carlyle. 

Pains  of  love  be  sweeter  far  /  Than  all  other 
pleasures  are.    Dryden. 

Paint  costs  nothing.    Dut.  Pr. 

'*  Paint  me  as  I  am."    (?) 

Painters  draw  their  njrmphs  in  thin  and  aiiy 
habits,  but  the  weight  of  gold  and  of  em- 
broidoies  is  reserved  for  queens  and  god- 
desses.   Dryden. 

Painting  does  not  proceed  so  much  by  intelS-M 
gence  as  by  sight  and  feeling  and  invention. 
Hatnerton. 

Painting  is  silent  poetxv,  and  poetry  q>eak- 
ing  pamting.    Simonides. 

Painthig  is  the  intermediate  between  a  thongfat 
and  a  thing.    Coleridge. 

Palabra  de  boca,  jpiedra  he  honda—  A  word 
from  the  mouth  is  as  a  stone  from  a  sling* 
Sp.  Pr. 
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Palabra  y  piedra  snelta  no  tiene  vneKa— A 
word  and  a  stone  once  launched  cannot  be  re- 
called.   S/.  Pr. 

PaJjun  mntire  plebeio  piacnlam  est— For  a 
coounon  man  to  mutter  what  he  thinks  b  a 
risky  venture. 

Paliaodiam  canere— To  recant. 

PaUida  mora  aeqno  polsat  pede  panpemm 
tabemas,  /  Regnmque  tnrres  — Pale  Death 
with  impartial  foot  knocks  at  the  hovels  of  the 
poor  ana  the  palaces  of  kings.    Hor. 

I  Palma  non  sine  pulvere— The  palm,  but  not 
without  a  struggle.    M, 

Palma  virtnti— The  palm  to  virtue.    M. 

Palmam  qui  memit  ferat— Let  him  bear  the  palm 
that  deserves  iL    M, 

Panem  et  drcenseg  Bread  and  the  games  of  the 
circus  (what  the  Roman  plebs  took  sole  interest 
inX    Juv. 

Paper  and  leather  and  ink,  /  All  are  but  trash  / 
If  I  find  not  the  thought  /  Which  the  writer 
can  think.    Dr.  Walter  Smith. 

10  Par  bene  comparatnm — A  pair  well  matched. 

Par  droit  de  conqnite  et  par  droit  de  naissance 
— By  right  of  conquest  and  by  right  of  birth. 
Henry  JV.  of  France, 

Par  excellence— Pre-eminently.    Fr. 

Par  r^onlement  du  temps— By  the  lapse  of 

time.    Fr. 
Par  le  droit  du  plus  fort— By  the  right  of  the 

strongest.    Pr, 

U  Par  les  mtoes  voles  on  ne  va  pas  tonjoura  anx 
mftmes  fins — The  same  means  do  not  always  lead 
to  the  same  ends.    Lm  Roche, 

Par  ma  foi  1  I'age  ne  sert  de  guire  /  Qnand  on 
n'a  pas  cela— By  my  faith,  aee  serves  but  little 
if  one  has  not  that  (brains),     moliire. 

Par  maniire  d'acquit— For  fcmn's  sake.    Fr. 

Par  negotiis,  neqne  supra— Equal  to,  and  not 
above,  bis  business.     Tac, 

Par  nobile  fratmm— A  precious  pair  of  brothers. 

Hor, 
M  Par  pari  referto— Give  him  back  tit  for  tat.    Ter. 
Par  slj^ne  de  m^pris— In  token  of  contempt.  Fr. 
Par  temia  suppar— The  two  are  equal  to  the 

three.    M, 
Par  trop  d^battre  la  yiAXA  se  perd— The  truth 

is  sacrificed  by  too  much  disputation.    Fr,  Pr. 

Par  un  prompt  d^sespoir  sonvent  on  se  marie,  / 
Qu'on  s'en  repent  apr^s  tout  le  temps  de  sa 
▼le — ^We  often  marry  m  despair,  so  that  we  repent 
of  it  all  our  life  after.    Moliire, 

SS  Paradise  is  always  where  love  dwells.    Jean 

PauL 
Paradise  Is  for  those  mho  control  their  anger. 

Jiortttt, 
Paradise  is  under  the  shadow  of  our  swords. 

Mahomet. 
Parasiticam  ccenam  qiuerit— He  seeks  the  meal 

of  a  parasite  or  hanger-on. 

Parte,  puer,  stamnlis  et  fortius  ntere  loris— 
Boy,  spare  the  goad  and  more  firmly  grasp  the 
reins.    Ovta, 

80  Parcere  personls,  dioere  de  vitiis— To  vpoxf.  per- 
sons, to  condemn  crimes.    M«v^, 

Parcere  subjectis  et  debeUare  supertws— To 
spare  the  conquered,  to  subdue  the  haughty.  Virp. 

Pardte  paucomm  dlAmdere  crimen  in  omnes 
—Forbear  to  lay  the  guilt  of  the  few  upon  the 
many.    Ovid, 


Parens  Deonun  cnltor,  et  infirequens,  /  In- 
sanientis  dtmi  sapientise  /  Consoltus  erro; 
ncmc  retroraum  /  Vela  dare,  atque  iterare 
cursus  /  Co^or  relictos— A  niggard  and  unfre- 

?[uent  worshipper  of  the  gods^  aslong  as  I  strayed 
rom  the  way  by  senseless  phdoaophy ;  I  am  now 
forced  to  turn  my  sail  back,  and  to  retrace  the 
course  I  had  deserted.    Hor. 

Pardon  is  the  choicest  flower  of  victory.  Arab. 
Pr. 

Parents  are  commonly  more  careful  to  bestow  M 
wit  on  their  children  than  virtue,  the  art  of 
speakinsT  well  than  of  doinsr  well ;  but  their 
mannen  ought  to  be  the  great  concern. 
Fuller, 

Parents'  blessings  can  neither  be  drowned  in 
water  nor  consumed  in  fire.    Pr, 

Parents  we  can  have  but  once ;  and  he  pro- 
mises himself  too  much  who  enters  life  with 
the  expectation  of  findinsr  many  friends. 
/oh$tso9i. 

Pares  cum  paribus  ut  est  in  veteri  proverbio 
facillime  congregantur— As  in  the  otd  proverb, 
**  Like  associates  most  naturally  with  like."   Cic. 

Parfois,  flus  maudits  de  la  ftireur  supreme,  / . . . 
Ces  envoy6s  du  del  sont  apparus  au  monde  / 
Comme  sils  venaient  de  1  enfer— Sometimes 
these  ambassadors  of  heaven,  the  araursed  elect 
df  the  wrath  of  heaven,  appear  in  the  world  as 
though  they  came  from  helL     Victor  Hugo. 

Pari  passu— With  equal  steps  or  pace ;  neck  and  40 

neck. 
Pari  ratione— By  parity  of  reason. 
Paritur  pax  bdUo— Peace  is  produced  by  war. 

Com,  Siep. 

Paries  du  loop  et  vous  en  verrez  la  queue- 
Speak  of  the  wolf  and  you  will  see  his  tail ;  speak 
or  the  devil  and  he  will  appear.    Fr,  Pr. 

Paries  pen  et  bien,  si  vous  voules  qu'on  vous 
regarde  comme  un  homme  de  m^te — Speak 
little  and  well  if  you  wish  to  be  esteemed  a  man 
of  merit.    Fr. 

Parliamentary  government  is  gfovemment  by  4i 
speaking.    Maeaulay. 

Pars  benefidi  est  quod  petitur  si  belle  neges— 
To  refuse  gradously  is  to  confer  a  favour.  Pub. 
Syr. 

Pars  benefidi  est  quod  petitur  si  dto  neges— 
To  refuse  a  favour  quickly  b  to  grant  one.  Pub. 
Syr. 

Pan  homlnum  vitiis  gaudet  constanter,  et 
urget  /  Propositum :  para  multa  natat,  modo 
recta  capessens,  /  Interdum  pravis  obnoxia 
— A  portion  of  mankind  glory  consistently  in 
their  vices  and  pursue  their  purpose;  many 
more  waver  between  doing  what  is  right  and 
complying  with  what  b  wrrong.    Hor, 

Para  minima  est  ipsa  puella  sni— The  girl  her- 
self b  the  least  part  of  heraelt    Ovid, 

Para  minima  snl— The  smallest  part  of  him- 60 
self  or  itself. 

Para  sanitatis  velle  sanari  fnit— It  b  a  step  to 
the  cure  to  be  willing  to  be  cured.    Sen, 

Parshnonla  est  magnum  vectigal— Thrift  b  a 
great  revenue.    Cic. 

Parsimony  is  enough  to  make  the  master  of 
the  golden  mines  as  poor  as  he  that  has 
nothujg;  for  a  man  may  be  brought  to  a 
morseTof  bread  bv  parsimony  as  well  as 
profusion.    Henry  Home. 

Parta  tueri— Defend  what  you  have  won.    M. 
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Partef*  ito  Montromerle :  tout  d  on  cdtd,  I 
ritn  da  Taatre— A  Montgomery  division :  every-  I 
thing  on  one  side  ind  nothing  on  the  other.  | 
Fr.  Pr. 

PartUt  mendador — More  mendacious  than  the 
Parthians.    Hor. 

Partial  culture  runs  to  the  ornate ;  extreme 

culture  to  simplicity.    Bm'fe. 
Partlceps  criminis— A  partaker  in  a  crime;  an 

accessory  either  before  or  after  the  fact. 

B  Parties  do  not  consider ;  they  only  feeL  KanJke. 

Parting:  day  /  Dies  like  the  dolphin,  whom  each 
pang  imbues  /  With  a  new  colour  as  it  gasps 
away.  /  The  last  still  loveliest,  till-'tis  srone, 
and  all  is  gray.    Byrtm. 

Parting  is  worse  than  death ;  it  is  death  of 

love.    DrytUn, 
Parting  with  a  delusion  makes  one  wiser  than 

falling  in  with  a  truth.    Bdnu. 

Parturlunt  montes,  nascetur  ridiculns  mus— 
Mountains  are  in  labour,  a  ridiculous  mouse  will 
be  brought  forth.     Her, 

10  Party  honesty  is  party  expediency.    G,  CUvt- 
land. 

Party  is  tiie  madness  of  many  for  the  gain  of 
the  few.    Pope. 

Party  standards  are  shadows  in  which  pa- 
triotism is  buried.    Bemardint  de  St.  Pirrrt, 

Parva  leves  capiunt  animos— Little  minds  are 
caught  with  trifles.     Ovid. 

Parva  sunt  tuec ;  sed  parva  ista  non  contem- 
nendo  majores  nostn  msximam  hanc  rem 
fecerunt— These  are  small  thincs ;  but  it  was 
by  not  despising  these  small  tnines  that  our 
forefathers  made  the  commonwealth  so  great. 
Lrvy. 

UParvis  componere  magna— To  compare  great 
things  with  small,     yir^. 

Parvula  (nam  exempio  est)  magnl  formica  la- 
boris  /  Ore  trahit  quodcunque  potest  atque 
addit  acervo,  /  Quem  struit,  baud  ignara  ac 
non  incauta  futuri— The  ant,  for  instance,  is  a 
creature  of  great  industry,  drags  with  its  mouth 
all  it  can,  and  adds  to  the  heap  it  piles  up,  not 
ignorant  or  improvident  of  the  future,    //or. 

Parvula  scintilla  saepe  magnum  suscitavit  in- 
cenditmi— A  very  small  sfkark  has  often  kindled 
a  great  confl  igration. 

Parvum  non  parvae  amicitise  pinius— A  slight 
pledge  of  no  small  friendship.     Jtl. 

Parvum  parva  decent— Him  that  is  little  little 
things  become,     //or. 

80  Pas  a  pas  on  va  bien  loin— Step  by  step  one  goes 
very  far.    /»>. 

Pas  un  pouce  de  notre  territoire,  ni  une  plerre 
de  nos  forteresses  I— Not  an  inch  of  our  terri- 
tory, not  a  stone  of  our  fortresses  I  /$iltrs  Fcanx 
in  1870,  to  the  demand  o/Grrmany, 

Pascitur  in  vivis  livor,  post  fata  quiesdt;  / 
Tunc  suus,  ex  merito,  q^^uemque  tuetnr  honos 
—Envy  feeds  upon  the  living,  after  death  it  restt ; 
then  the  honour  a  man  deserves  protects  him. 
Ovid, 

trcurv  ykp  €t  <f>po"ov<Ti  <rvfifiax€i  riJx'?— For- 
tune  always  fights  on  the  side  of  the  prudent. 
Critias. 

Pass  no  rash  censure  upon  other  people's  words 
or  actions.     Thomas  h  Ketnpis, 

85  Passato  il  pericolo  gabbato  il  santo— When  the 
danger  is  passed  the  saint  is  cheated.    //.  Pr, 


Passe  avant- Pass  ahead.    M» 

Passe  par  tout— A  master-key ;  a  pass-key. 

Passex-moi  la  rhubarbe  et  je  vous  passerai  le 
s^n^— Pass  you  me  the  rhubarl^  and  I  will  pass 
you  the  senna,  /.r,  shut  your  eyes  to  my  faults, 
and  I  will  to  yours.     Motiire. 

Passion  depraves,  but  also  eimobles.  Lamar" 
tine. 

Passion  drives  the  man,  jMisdons  the  woman; 30 
him  a  stream,  her  the  winds.   Jean  PauL 

Passion  is  the  drunkenness  of  the  mind.  Scnth. 

Passion  is  universal  humanity.  Without  it 
religion,  history,  romandfi,  art,  would  be  use- 
less.   Balxae. 

Passion  looks  not  beyond  the  moment  of  its 
existence.    Bowe. 

Passion  makes  the  best  observations  and  the 
sorriest  conclusions.    Jean  Pawi. 

Passion  malces  the  wiU  lord  of  the  reason.  Si 

Shakespeare.  (7) 
Passion  often  makes  a  fool  of  the  most  tn- 

fenious  man,  and  often  makes  the  8:reatest 
lockhead  ingenious,     Thomson. 

Passion,  though  a  bad  regulator,  is  a  powerliil 
spring.    Emerson. 

Passionate  people  are  like  men  who  stand  tipon 
their  heads ;  they  see  all  things  in  tihe  wnra« 
way.    Plato. 

Passions  are  likened  best  to  floods  and 
streams;  /  The  shallow  murmur,  bat  the 
deep  are  dtunb.    Sir  H\  Raleigh, 

Passions  are  the  gales  of  life.    Pope.  tt 

Passions  are  vices  or  virtues  in  their  highest 
powers.    Goethe. 

Passions  existed  before  ptindples ;  they  came 
into  the  world  with  us.    Mrs.  Jameson, 

Passions  may  not  unfitly  be  termed  the  mob 
of  the  man,  tliat  commits  a  riot  upon  his 
reason.     /<  m.  Penn, 

Passions  spin  the  plot ;  we  are  betrayed  by 
what  is  false  within.    George  Meredith. 

Past  and  to  come  seem  liest,  things  present  41 
worst    9  Hen.  tV.y  i.  a. 

Pastime,  lUce  wine,  is  poison  in  the  mominr. 

Thomas  Fuller, 

Patch  and  long  sit,  /  Build  and  soon  flit 
Pr, 

Patch  grief  with  proverbs.    Much  Ado,  v.  i. 

Pater  familias— The  father  of  a  family. 

Pater  noster— Our  father ;  the  Lord's  prayer.       10 

Pater  patriae— The  father  of  Ixis  country. 

ra^iJ)i*aro—fiatf^/4ara— We  learn  fiomthethings 
we  suffer.     Aisop, 

Patience    and    perseverance   overcome    the 

greatest  difficulties.    Clarissa, 

Patience,  and  shuffle  the  cards.    Cemamfes. 

Patience  et  longueur  de  temps  /  Font  plnsSS 
<)ue  force  ni  que  rage— Patience  and  length  of 
time  accomplish  more  than  violence  and  rage. 
La  Fontaine, 

Patience  had  no  sooner  placed  herself  by  the 
mount  of  sorrows,  but  the  whole  heap  sunk 
to  such  a  decree,  that  it  did  not  *PPCfu-  a 
third  part  so  big  as  it  was  before.    Aadivm, 

Patience  is  a  necessary  ingredient  of  genioa. 
Disraeli. 

Patience  is  a  plaister  for  all  sores.    Pr, 

Patience  is  a  remedy  for  every  lonvw.  Pmi. 
Syr, 
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Patience  is  a  stout  horse,  bat  it  will  tire  at 
last    Pr. 

Patience  is  bitter,  bat  its  fruit  is  sweet. 
Rousseau, 

Patience  is  even  more  rarely  manifested  in  tlie 
intellect  than  in  the  temper.    Htlps* 

Patience  is  genius.    Buffon. 

6  Patience  is  srood  for  poltroons.  3  Htn.  T/., 
i.  I. 

Patience  is  sister  to  meekness,  and  humility  is 
its  mother.     Saying^. 

Patience  is  the  art  of  hopingr.     Vativatargnfs, 

Patience  is  the  ballast  of  the  soul,  that  will 
keep  it  from  roIUngr  and  tumbling  in  the 
greatest  storms.    BJ>.  Hopkins. 

Patience  is  the  key  of  content.    Mahomet. 

10  Patience  as  the  key  of  Paradise.     Turk,  Pr. 

Patience  is  the  support  of  weakness ;  impa- 
tience, the  ruin  ot  strength.    Cotton. 

Patience,  money,  and  time  bring  aU  tilings  to 
pass.    Pr. 

Patience  of  obscurity  is  a  duty  wUch  we  owe 
not  more  to  our  happiness  than  to  the  quiet 
of  the  world  at  large.    Sydney  Smith. 

Patience  passe  science  —  Patience  surpasses 
knowledge,     ^f. 

15  Patience,  unmoved,  no  marvel  though  she 
pause ;  /  They  can  be  meek  tliat  have  no 
other  cause.    Com.  of  Errors^  ii.  x. 

Patience  wears  out  stones.    Gael.  Pr, 

Patience,  when  it  is  a  divine  thing,  is  active, 
not  passive.    LojiK-ii. 

Patience  wi'  poverty  is  a  man's  htai  remedy. 
Sc.  Pr, 

Patient  waiters  are  no  losers.    Pr, 

flO  Patientia  laesa  fit  furor—  Patience  abused  becomes 
fury. 

Patientia  vinces — You  will  conquer  by  patience. 

at, 

Patientiy  add   farthing   to  farthing.     Gold- 

StHtth, 

Patitur  qui  vincit— He  suffers  who  conquers.    M, 

Patria  cara,  carior  Ubertas— Dear  is  my  country, 
but  liberty  i»  dearer.    M. 

tf  Patria  quis  eacnl  /  Se  quoque  fujrit?  — What 
fugitive  from  his  country  can  also  ny  from  him* 
self?    Hor. 

Patriae  fhmiu  igne  alieno  luculentior — The 
smolce  of  our  own  country  is  brighter  than  fire 
in  a  foreign  one.     Pr, 

Patriae  infelid  fidelis— Faithful  to  my  unliappy 
country.    M, 

Patriae  pietatis  imago— The  image  of  lits  filbl 
affection,     ^irg. 

Patrice  solum  omnibns  carum  est— The  soil  of 
their  native  land  is  dear  to  the  hearts  of  all 
men.    Cic. 

10  Patriotism  depends  as  much  on  mutual  sufijer- 
ing  as  on  mutual  success.     Disraeli. 

Patriotism  has  its  roots  deep  in  the  instincts 
and  the  affections.  Love  of  coimtry  is  the 
expansion  of  filial  love.     P.  D.  Field. 

Patriotism  is  the  last  refuge  of  a  scoimdreL 
Johnson. 

Patriotism  Is  the  vital  condition  of  national 
permanence.    G.  tV.  Curtis. 

Patriotism  roust  be  founded  on  great  principles 
and  supported  by  great  virtue.    Bolingbroke, 


VQ.TpU  ydp  iarl  roir',  tw*  dof  wpdrrff  ra  e8—  M 
C>ne's  country  is  wherever  things  go  well  with 
him.    Arixtipkmnes. 

Patrodus  is  dead,  who  was  better  by  far  than 
thoo.    Horn, 

Patronage,  that  is,  pecimiary  or  other  economic 
furtherance,  has  been  pronoimced  to  be  twice 
cursed,  cursing  liim  that  gives  and  him  that 
takes.    Carlyte. 

Pauca  Catonis  verl>a,  sed  a  pleno  venientia 
pectore  veri — The  words  of  Cato  were  few,  but 
they  came  from  a  heart  full  of  truth.    Lucan. 

Pauca  verba — Few  words. 

Paud  dignoecere  possnnt  /  Vera  bona,  atquefO 
iliis  mtutuffl  diversa— Few  men  can  distinguish 
the  genuinely  good  from  the  reverse.    Juv, 

Pauds  carior  est  fides  ouam  pecunia— To  few 
is  good  faith  more  valuaole  than  money.  SeUL^ 
ojkis own  times. 

Paul  Pry  is  on  the  spy.    Pr, 

Pauliatim— By  degrees.    M. 

Paalum  sepultse  distat  inertia  /  Celata  virtos 

— Worth  that  is  hidden  differs  little  from  buried 
sloth.    Hor. 

Pauper  enim  non  est  cui  rerum  suppetit  usus.  /45 
Si  ventri  l>ene,  si  lateri  pedibusque  tuis,  nil  / 
DivitisB  poterunt  regales  addere  majus  — 
That  man  is  not  poor  who  has  a  sufHciency  for 
all  his  wants.  If  it  is  well  with  your  stomach, 
your  lungs,  and  your  feet,  the  wealth  of  kings 
can  add  no  more.     Hor, 

Pauper  sum,  fiateor,  patior ;  quod  Di  dant  fero 
— 1  am  poor,  I  admit ;  I  put  up  with  it.  What 
the  gods  give  I  bear  with.    Plant. 

Pauper  ubique  iacet — Everywhere  the  poor  man 
is  despised.     Uvid. 

Pauperism  is  our  sodal  sin  grown  manifest. 
Carlyle, 

Pauperism  is  the  general  leakage  throtigh 
every  joint  of  the  ship  that  is  rotten.  Car- 
lyU. 

Panpertas  est,  non  quse  pauca  possidet,  sed  50 
quae  multa  non  possidet— Poverty  is  not  pos- 
sessing few  things,  but  lacking  many  things. 
Sen. 

Panpertas  fhgitur,  totoque  arcessitur  orbe— 
Poverty  is  snunned  and  treated  as  criminal 
throughout  the  world.     Lucan, 

Paupertatis  pudor  et  fuga— The  shame  and  the 
bugbear  of  poverty.     Hor, 

Pauperum  solatio— For  the  solace  tX.  the  poor,  ^f, 

Pauvres  gens,  ie  les  plains ;  car  on  a  pour  les 
fous  /  Plus  de  pitie  que  de  courrouz— Poor 
people.  I  pity  them ;  for  one  always  entenain.s 
for  fools  more  pity  than  anger.  Boileau^  oH  dis- 
apf^ointed  authors. 

Pavore    carent    qui   nihil   commisenmt;    at  65 
poenam  semper  ob  oculos  versari  putant  qui 
peccarunt  -The  innocent  are  free  from  fc^ ; 
out  the  guilty  have  always  the  dread  of  punish* 
ment  before  their  eyes. 

Pax  Cererem  nutrit,  pads  alcunna  Ceres- 
Peace  is  the  nurse  of  Ceres ;  Ceres  is  the  nurs- 
ling of  peace.     Ovid. 

Pax  in  bello — Peace  in  war.    M, 

Pax  paritur  bello— Peace  is  produced  by  war. 
Com.  Nep, 

Pax  vobiscum— Peace  be  with  you. 

Pay  as  you  go  is  the  philosopher's  stonei    S,  60 
Randolph  qf  Roanoke* 
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P»r  beforehand  if  you  would  hitve  your  work 
mdoae.    Pr. 

Pav  good  wagres,  or  yonr  Mrraats  will  pay 
tnemselTes.    Pr, 

Pay  not  before  thy  work  be  done;  if  thou 
dost,  it  will  never  be  well  d<Hie,  and  thou 
wilt  have  but  a  pennjrworth  for  twopence. 
PranJk/iM, 

Pay  the  reckoning-  over-night,  and  yon  won't 
be  troubled  in  the  morning.    Pr. 

S  Pay  well  when  yon  are  served  welL    Pr, 

Pay  what  yon  owe,  and  what  yon  re  worth 
you'll  know.    Pr. 

Pay  without  fail,  /  Down  on  the  naiL    Pr. 

Paxsa  h  chi  non  sa  da  che  parte  vien  il  vento— 
He  u  a  senseless  fellow  who  does  not  know  from 
what  quarter  the  wiod  blows.     //.  Pr, 

Peace  hath  her  victories,  /  No  less  renown'd 
than  war.    Milton, 

10  Peace  is  liberty  in  tranquility.    Cic 

Peace  is  rarely  denied  to  the  peaceful.  Schiller. 
Peace  b  the  happy  natural  state  of  man; 

war  his  corruption,  his  disgrace.     Tkomson, 
Peace  is  the  masterpiece  of  reason.  /.  Mailer, 
Peace,  justice,  and  the  word  of  God  must  be 
given  to  the  people,  not  sold.    Ruskin. 
15  Peace,  of  all  worldly  blessings,  is  the  most 
valuable.    Smallndgt. 

Peace  with  a  cudgel  in  hand  is  war.  Port. 
Pr, 

Peacefully  and  reasonably  to  contemplate  is 
at  no  tmie  hartfiil,  and  while  we  use  our- 
selves to  think  of  the  advantages  of  others, 
our  own  mind  comes  insensibly  to  imitate 
them ;  and  evei^  false  activity  to  which  our 
fancy  was  allunng  us  is  then  willingly  aban- 
doned.   Goeth-e. 

Peccare  docentes  /  Fallax  historlas  movet— 
He  deceitfully  relates  stories  that  are  merely 
lessons  in  vice.     Hor. 

Peccare  licet  nemini— No  one  has  leave  to  sin. 
Cic 
flO  Peccavi— I  have  sinned.    To  cry  *•  peccavi  *•  is  to 
acknowledge  one's  error. 

P^ch<  avon6  est  k  molti^  pardonn^— A  sin 
confessed  is  half  forgiven.     Fr,  Pr, 

Pectus  est  quod  disertos  facit— It  is  the  heart 
which  inspires  eloquence.     Quinct, 

Pecuniam  in  loco  negligere  /  Interdum  maxi- 
mum^ est  lucrum — To  despise  money  on  proper 
occasions  is  sometimes  a  very  great  gain.     Ter. 

Pecuniam  perdidisti :  fortasse  ilia  te  perderet 
manens— -You  have  lost  your  money ;  perhaps, 
if  yoQ  had  kept  it,  it  would  have  lost  you. 
tfPedanterie  setzt  ganz  nothwendig  Leere— 
Pedantry  quite  necessarily  presupposes  vacancy. 
KaMel. 

Pedantry  crams  our  heads  with  learned  lumber, 
and  takes  out  ocu:  brains  to  make  room  for 
it.    Colton. 

Pedantry  is  properly  the  overrating  any  kind 
of  knowledge  we  pretend  to     Swift. 

Pedibns  timer  addidit  alas— Fear  gave  wings  to 
hu  feet. 

Peevishness  covers  with  Its  dark  fog  even  the 
most  distant  horison.    Jean  Pattl. 
ao  Pegasus  im  Joche— Pegasus  in  harness.  Schiller. 

Peggior  della  morte  h  il  turpe  riposo— Worse 
than  death  is  shameful  repose.  JSliccolo  Torn- 
mauo. 


Peine  forte  et  dure— Heavy  and  severe  ponidi^ 
ment  (specially  that  of  putting  heavy  weights  on 
prisoners  who  refused  to  plead). 

Pelt  all  dogs  that  bark,  and  yon  wiU  need 
many  stones.    Pr. 

xi)fd,*  4irl  n^/uart—Evil  on  the  top  oTeviL 

Pence  well-spent  are  better  than  pence  ili-3S 
spared.    Pr, 

Pendente  lite— While  the  suit  is  pending. 

Pendre  la  cr^maiUkre— To  give  a  house-wanning. 
Pr. 

Penetration  has  an  air  of  divination ;  it  pleases 
our  vanity  more  than  any  other  quality  oC 
the  mind.    La  Roche. 

Penitns  toto  divisos  orbe  Britannos  —  The 
Britons,  quite   sundered   from   all    the  workL 

Petmj  goes  after  penny.  /  Till  Peter  hasn*t40 

any.    Pr. 

Penny  wise  is  often  pound  foolish.    Pr. 

Pense  ce  que  tn  veuz,  dis  ce  que  tu  d<rfs— 

Think    what  you   like,  say  what  you   ought. 
Pr.  Pr, 

Pense  moult,  parle  ]^u,  tois  moins— Think 
much,  speak  little,  wnte  less.    Fr.  Pr. 

Penser,  vivre.  et  monrir  en  roi— To  think,  live, 
and  die  as  a  Icing.    Frederick  the  Great. 

PensezJkbien— Think  of  good.    M.  45 

People  abuse  freedom  onl;^  where  they  have 
asserted  it,  not  where  it  has  been  given 
them.    BSriie. 

People  are  always  expecting  to  get  peace  in 
heaven ;  but  you  know  whatever  peace  they 
get  there  will  be  ready-made.  Whatever  (u 
making  peace  they  can  be  blest  for  must  be 
on  the  earth  here.    Rnskitu 

People  are  only  accustomed  to  revolve  around 
themselves.    Goethe, 

People  are  rendered  sociable  by  their  inability 
to  endure  their  own  society.    Schiller. 

People  are  wise  for  the  past  day  in  the  even-  50 
ing,  but  never  wise  enough  for  the  coming 
one.    Ritckert. 

People,  crushed  by  laws,  have  no  hopes  but 
from  power.  If  laws  are  their  enemies, 
they  wiU  be  enemies  to  laws ;  and  tiiose 
who  have  much  to  hope  and  nothing  to 
lose  will  always  be  dangerous,  more  or 
less.    Burke. 

People  dispute  a  great  deal  about  the  good 
that  is  done  and  the  harm  by  dissenunat- 
ing  the  Bible  iBihelverbreitumg\  To  me 
thii  is  clear :  the  Bible  will  do  harm  if,  as 
hitherto,  it  is  used  dogmatically  and  inter- 
preted fancifully,  and  it  will  d[o  good  if  it 
IS  treated  feelingly  and  applied  didactically. 
Goethe, 

People  do  not  care  to  give  alms  without  some 
security  for  their  money;  and  a  wooden 
leg  or  a  withered  arm  is  a  sort  of  draft 
upon  heaven  for  those  who  choose  to  have 
their  money  placed  to  account  there.  Mae- 
ketude. 

People  do  not  lack  strength ;  they  lack  wilL 
Vtdor  Hugo. 

People  do  not  mind  their  faults  being  spread  55 
out  before  them,  but  they  become  impatient 
if  called  upon  to  give  them  up.    Goethe. 

People  in  adversity  should  preserve  laudaUe 
customs.    Claritsa. 
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People  (in  authority)  are  accustomed  merely 
to  forbid,  to  hinder,  to  refuse,  but  rarely  to 
bid,  to  Axrther,  and  to  reward.  They  let 
things  go  alonsr  till  some  mischief  happens ; 
then  they  fly  mto  a  rage,  and  lay  about 
them.    GortAe. 

People  loTe  to  have  all  rash  actions  done  in  a 
hnrzy.    GcldsmiiA. 

People  may  live  as  much  retired  from  the  world 
as  they  like,  but  sooner  or  later  they  find 
tbemsdvtts  debtor  or  creditor  to  some  one. 
GifetAr, 

People  most  begin  before  they  attempt  to  finish 
or  improve.     H^m.  Blakt* 

h  People  seem  to  think  themselves  in  some 
^ivays  superior  to  heaven  itself,  when  they 
complain  of  the  sorrow  and  want  round 
about  them ;  and  yet  it  b  not  the  devU  for 
certain  who  puts  pity  into  their  hearts. 
AtauJ.  Thackeray. 

People  should  never  sit  talking  tUl  they  don't 
know  what  to  talk  about    Saying. 

People  that  are  like-minded  {GUickruinnien) 
can  never  for  any  length  be  disunited  {fnt- 
sweien)\  they  always  come  together  again : 
whereas  those  that  are  not  like-mindea 
iWitUrgesinnten)  fxj  in  vain  to  maintain  har- 
monv ;  the  essential  discord  between  them 
will  De  sure  to  break  out  some  day.    Goethe. 

People  that  have  nothing  to  do  are  quickly 
tired  of  their  own  company.    /.  Collier. 

People  that  make  puns  are  like  wanton  boys 
that  put  coppers  on  the  railroad  tracks. 
They  amuse  themselves  and  other  children, 
but  their  little  trick  may  upset  a  freight 
tndn  of  conversation  for  the  sake  of  a  bat- 
tered witticism.    Holmes. 

10  People  that  will  crowd  about  bonfires  may, 
sometimes  very  fialriy,  get  thefr  beards 
singed;  it  is  the  price  they  pay  for  such 
illumination;  natural  twilight  is  safe  and 
firee  to  all.  CarfyU. 
People  throw  stones  only  at  trees  which  have 
frioit  on  them.    Pr. 

People  who  are  alwasrs  taking  care  of  their 
health  are  like  misers,  who  are  hoarding  up 
a  treasure  which  they  have  never  spirit 
enough  to  enjoy.    Sterne. 

People  who  are  too  sharp  cut  their  own 
fingers.    Pr. 

People  who  can't  be  witty  exert  themselves  to 
be  pious  and  affectionate.    George  Eliot. 

15  People  who  do  not  know  how  to  langh  are  al- 
ways pompous  and  self-conceited.  Thackeray. 

People  who  have  little  to  do  are  great  talkers. 
The  less  they  think  the  more  they  talk,  and 
so  women  talk  more  than  men.  A  nation 
where  women  determine  the  fashion  is  al- 
ways talkative.    Montesfuieu. 

People  who  honestly  mean  to  be  true  really 
contradict  themselves  much  more  rarely  than 
those  who  try  to  be  consistent.    Holmes. 

People  who  live  in  glass  houses  should  never 
throw  stones.    Pr. 

People  who  never  have  any  time  are  those 
who  do  least.    Licktenberg.  (7) 

to  People  will  not  look  forward  to  posterity  who 
never  look  backward  to  thc»r  ancestors. 
Burke. 
People  would  do  well  if,  tarrying  here  for 
years  together,  they  observed  a  while  a 
Pythagorean  silence.    Goetht, 


People  would  do  well  if  they  would  keep  piety, 
which  is  so  essential  and  lovable  in  ufe,  dis- 
tinct from  art^  where^  owing  to  its  very  sim- 
plicity and  dignity,  it  checks  their  energy, 
allowmg  only  the  very  highest  mind  freedom 
to  unite  with,  if  not  actuaUy  to  master,  it. 
Goethe. 

Per  acddens — By  accident,^  /./.,  not  following 
from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  but  from  some 
accidental  circumstance. 

Per  acuta  belli— Through  the  perils  of  war.    M. 

Per  angusta  ad  augustan-Through  hardship  to  85 
triumph.    M, 

Per  annum— By  the  year ;  yearly. 
Per  ardua  liberi— Free  through  difficulty.    M. 
Ptr  aspera  ad  astra— Over  rough  paths  to  the 
Stan.    Af, 

Per  contra— On  the  other  hand. 

Per  Denm  et  ferrum  obtinui— I  have  obtained  80 
it  by  God  and  my  swond.    Af. 

Per  fas  et  nefas — By  right  ways  and  by  wrong. 

Per  il  sno  contrario— By  its  opposite.    M, 

Per  incuriam— Through  carelessness. 

Per  mare  per  terram— By  sea  and  land.    Af. 

Per  obitum — ^Through  the  death  of.  88 

Per  quod  servitium  amisit— For  loss  of  his  or 
her  services.    Z. 

Per  saltnm — By  a  leap ;  by  pas^ng  over  the  in- 
termediate steps. 

Per  imdas  et  ignes  flnctnat  nee  mer^tnr— 

Through  water  and  fire  she  goes  plunging  but 

is  not  submerged.     M.  of  Paris. 
Per  varies  casus,  per  tot  discrimina  remm— 

Through   manifold  misfortunes,  and  so  many 

perils,     yi^. 

Per  vias  rectas— By  direct  ways.    M.  i8 

Peras  imposuit  Jupiter  nobis  dnas ;  /  Propriis 
repletam  vitiis  post  tergnm  dedit  /  Alienis 
ante  pectus  snspendit  gravem — Jupiter  has 
laid  two  wallets  on  us ;  he  has  placed  one  behind 
our  backs  filled  with  our  own  faults,  and  has 
hung  another  befote,  heavy  with  the  faults  of 
other  people.    Pheedr, 

Percunctatorem  fngito,  nam  garmlus  idem 
est ;  /  Nee  retinent  patulse  commissa  fideliter 
aures — Avoid  an^  inquisitive  person,  for  be  is 
sure  to  be  a  gossip;  ears  always  open  to  hear 
will  not  keep  uuthtuUy  what  is  intrusted  to  them. 
Hot. 

Perdidit  arma,  locum  virtntis  desemit,  qui  ^ 
Semper  in  augenda  festinat  et  obruitnr  re — 
He  has  lost  his  arms  and  deserted  the  cause  of 
virtue  who  is  ever  eager  and  engrossed  in  in- 
creasing his  wealth,     nor. 

Perdis,  et  in  damno  gratia  nulla  tno— You  lose, 
and  for  your  loss  get  no  thanks.    Ovid. 

Pereant  amici,  dnm  una  inimid  interddant—  46 
Let  our  friends  perish,  provided  our  enemies  fall 
along  with  them.    Gr.  and  Lai*  Pr.y  quoted  by 
Cicero  to  condemn  it, 

Perennt  et  impntantnr— They  (hours)  pass,  and 
are  placed  to  our  account.    MarL 

Perfect  eacistence  can  only  be  iriiere  spirit  and  - 
body  are  one ;  an  embodied  spirit,  a  spiritual 
body.    (?) 

Perfect  experience  must  itself  embrace  theo- 
retical knowledge.    Goethe. 

Perfect  life  is  ever  in  one's  acts  to  deal  with 
innocence,  whidi  proves  itself  in  doing  wrong 
to  no  one  hut  its^.    Goethe. 
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Perfect  fljrfat  /  Would  dasde.  not  fflnmln^te, 
the  sight ;  /  From  oArth  tt  ii  enough  to 
glimpse  at  heaven.    Lord  Hmtghten. 

Perfect  love  canna  be  without  equality.  Sc,  Pr, 

Perfect  love  casteth  out  fear.    SL  Joktu 

Perfect  love  holds  the  secret  of  the  world's 
perfect  liberty.  /.  G,  HolloKd. 
5  Perfect  woman,  nobly  planned,  /  To  wam,^  to 
comfort,  and  command :  /  And  yet  a  spirit 
still,  and  bright  /  With  something  of  an 
angel  light     Wordsworth. 

Perfect  woi^s  are  rare,  because  thev  must  be 
produced  at  the  happy  moment  when  taste 
and  genius  unite :  and  this  rare  coi^unction, 
like  tnat  of  certain  planets,  appeaxv  to  occur 
onlv  after  the  revolution  of  several  cycles, 
and  only  lasto  for  an  instant.  Chateaubriand. 

Perfecting  is  our  destiny,  but  perfection  is 
never  our  lot.    J,  C.  //  'ebcr. 

Perfection  is  not  the  affair  of  the  scholar ;  it  is 
enough  if  he  practises.    G<>ethe. 

Perfer  et  otklura;  dolor  hie  tibi  proderit  oUm 
— B«ar  and  endure ;  this  sorrow  will  one  day 
prove  to  be  for  your  good.     Ovid. 

10  Perfer  et  obdura ;  multo  graviora  tulisti— Bear 
and  endure ;  you  have  borne  much  heavi«'  mis- 
fortunes than  these.    Ovid. 

Perfervidum  ingenium  Scotonun  —  The  very 
ardent  temper  of  the  Scots. 

Perfida,  sed  quamvis  perfida,  cara  tamen— 
Faithlcsa,  hut,  though  faithless,  still  dear.  TibulL 

Pergis  pugnantia  sectun  /  Frontibus  adversis 
componere — You  are  attempting  to  reconcile 
things  which  are  opposite  in  their  natures.   Hor. 

*'  Perhaps  "  hinders  folks  from  lying.    Pr. 
U  Perhaps  propriety  is  as  near  a  word  as  any  to 
denote  the  manners  of  the  gentleman.    Htu- 
litU 

Perhaps  the  early  grave  /  Which  men  weep 
over  may  be  meant  to  save.    Byron. 

Perlculoss  plenum  opus  alece  /  Tractas,  et  in- 
cedis  per  ignes  /  Suppositos  cineri  doloso— 
The  work  you  are  treating  is  one  full  of  dan- 

f^erous  hazsund,  and  you  are  treadine  over  fires 
urking  beneath  treacherous  ashes.    Jior, 

Periculosura  est  credere  et  non  credere;  / 
Ergo  exploranda  est  Veritas,  multum  prius  / 
Quam  stulta  prave  judicet  sententia— It  is 
equally  dangerous  to  believe  and  to  disbelieve ; 
therefore  search  diligently Jnto  the  tnith  rather 
than  suffer  an  erroneous  impression  to  pervert 
your  judgment.    Phttdr. 

Periculum  in  mora— There  is  danger  in  delay. 

flOPerierunt  tempera  longi  /  Servitii— My  long 

period  of  service  has  led  to  no  advxincement.  Juv. 
Perimus  licitis<-We  come  to  ruin  by  permitted 

things.     Pr. 
Perish  discretion  when  it  interfem  with  duty. 

Hannah  More. 
Ptfrisse  Tunivers  ponrvu  que  }e  me  venge  I— 

Let   the  universe  perish,   provided   I  have  my 

revenge  1    Cyrano. 
P^rissons  en  resistant! — Let  us  die  resisting!  Fr, 

M  Perituras  parcite  chartse — Spare  the  paper  which 
is  fated  to  perish.     Adapted/rom.  JuuenaL 

Perjtiria  ridet  amantum  Jupiter— Jupiter  laughs 
at  the  perjuries  of  lovers.    Or>id. 

Perjurii  poena  divina  exitium,  humana  dedecus 
— llie  punishment  of  perjury  at  the  hands  of  the 
god^  b  perdition ;  at  the  bands  of  man,  is  dis- 
grace.   One  o/  the  laws  qf  the  Twelve  1  ables. 


Perlen  bedentea  Thribieii— Pearis  mean 
Lessing. 

Permanence  is  what  I  advocate  in  all  hmnaa 
relations;  nomadism,  continual  change,  is 
prohibitory  of  any  good  whatsoever.    CaHyU. 

Permanence,  perseverance,  persistence  in  sptta  SO 
of  hindrances,  discouragements,  and  **  fanpos- 
sibUities : "  it  is  this  that  hi  all  things  disthi- 
guishes  the  strong  soul  firom  the  weak ;  th« 
civilised  burgher  ran  the  nomadic  savage— 
the  spedes  Man  from  the  genus  Ape.  CaHyU. 

Permanence,  persistence,  is  the  first  condltioa 
of  all  fimitfttlness  in  the  ways  of  melL  CaHyU. 

Permissu  superiorum — By  permisacn  of  die 
superiors. 

Permitte  divis  csetera— Commit  the  rest  to  the 
gods.     Hor. 

Perpetual  solitude,  in  a  place  where  you  see 
nothing  to  raise  your  spirits,  at  length  wears 
them  out,  and  conversation  falls  into  dull  and 
insipid.    Lady  Moniagr*. 

Perpetuus  null!  datur  usus,  et  hjeres  /  H&re-3S 
dem  alterius,  velut  imda  snpervenit  nndam 
— Perpetual  possession  is  allowed  to  none,  and 
one   heir   succeeds   another,   as   wave   follows 
wave,     ffor. 

Persecution  Is  a  tribute  the  great  most  ever 
pay  for  pre-eminence.    Gol^miih. 

Persecution  is  not  wrong  because  it  is  cmd  ; 
it  is  cruel  because  it  is  wrong.    Whatety. 

Persecution  to  persons  in  high  rank  stands 
them  in  the  stead  of  eminent  virtue.  Car- 
dinal de  Retz. 

Perseverance  and  audacity  generally  win. 
Mme.  Delnay. 

Perseverance   and  tact   are  the  two  great  #0 
qualities   most  valuable  for  all  men   who 
would  mount,  but  especially  for  those  who 
have  to  step  out  of  the  crowd.    Disraeli., 

Perseverance,  dear,  my  lord,  /  Keeps  boacrar 
bright.  To  have  done  is  to  hang  /  Quite 
out  of  fashion,  like  a  rusty  mail,  /  In  monu- 
mental mockery.     Trot  I.  and  Cres,,  iii.  y. 

Perseverance  is  a  Roman  virtue  tliat  wins  each 
godlike  act.  and  plucks  success  even  from  the 
spear-proof  crest  of  rugged  danger.    J/ar- 

vard. 

Perseverance  performs  greater  works  than 
strength.    Pr. 

Perseverance,  self-reliance,  oiergetic  effort, 
are  doubly  strengthened  when  you  rise  from 
a  failure  to  battle  again.    Anon. 

Perseverando— By  persevering.    AI.  IS 

Perse verantia— By  perseverance.    M, 

Persevere  and  never  fear.    Pr, 

Persevere  m  the  fight,  struggle  on,  do  not  let 
go,  think  magnanimously  of  man  and  Hfe, 
for  man  is  good  and  life  is  affluent  and  fruit- 
ful,    yaurtenargnes. 

Persist,  persevere,  and  you  will  find  most  things 
attainable  that  are  possible.    Chesterfield. 

Personae  mutae— Mute  characters  in  a  play.  SO 

Personal  attachment  is  no  fit  ground  for  pubHc 
conduct,  and  those  who  declare  they  will 
take  care  of  the  rights  of  the  sovereicni 
because  they  have  received  frtvours  at  ms 
hand,  betrav  a  little  mind  and  vnurant  the 
conclusion  tnat  If  they  did  not  receive  those 
favours  they  would  be  less  mlndfel  of  their 
duties,  and  act  with  less  seal  for  bis  inte- 
rest.   C.  Foje, 
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Personal  force  never  gees  out  of  fashion,    (f) 
Personality  is  everything  in  art  and  poetiy. 

GcetAe. 
Persons  are  love's  world)  and  the  coldest  i^hllo- 
sopher  cannot  recount  the  debt  of  the  young 
sottl,  wandering  here  in  nature  to  the  power 
of  love,  without  being  tempted  to  unsay*  as 
treasonable  to  nature,  aught  derogatory  to 
the  social  instincts.    Emenotu 

Persons  of  fine  manners  make  behaviour  the 
first  sign  of  force,— behaviour,  and  not  per- 
formance, or  talent,  or,  much  less,  wealth. 
F.tHerson, 
f  Persons  who  are  very  plausible  and  exces- 
sively polite  have  generally  some  design 
upon  you,  as  also  reUgionists  who  call  you 
**  dear  **  the  first  time  they  see  you.  Spurgton. 

Perspicuity  is  the  offset  of  profound  thoughts. 
Vamftnargttet, 

Persuasion  is  better  than  force.    Pr» 

Peter's  in,  Paul's  out    Pr, 

Petit  homme  abat  grand  cfa&ie— A  little  roan 
fells  a  tall  oalc.    Fr.  Pr. 

10  Petit  maxtre— Fop ;  coxcomb.    Fr, 

Petite  ^tincelle  luit  en  t^&bres— A  tiny  spark 
shines  in  the  dark.    Fr.  Pr, 

Petites  affiches— Advertiser.    Fr, 

Petites  maisons— A  madhouse.    Fr, 

Petitio  prindpii  ~- Begging  of  the  question  in 
debate. 

U  Pletitiotien  for  admittance  into  fisvour  must 
not  harass  the  condescension  of  their  l>ene- 
factor.    Bums, 

Petits  soins— Little  attentions.    Fr. 
Petty  laws  breed  great  crimes.    Ouida. 

Pen  d'hommes  ont  ^te  admir^  par  lenrs 
domestiques — Few  men  have  been  looked  up 
to  by  their  domestics.     Moniaigiu, 

Peu  de  bien,  pen  de  soln— Little  wealth,  little 
care.     Fr.  Pr. 

MPeu  de  chose  nous  console,  parceque  pen  de 
chose  nous  afflige — Little  consoles  us  because 
little  afflicts  us.    Pascal. 

Peu  de  gens  savent  6tre  vieux— Few  people 
know  how  to  be  old.    La  Roche. 

Peu  de  gens  sont  asses  sages  pour  pr^fiirer  le 
blame  qui  leur  est  utile,  k  la  louange  qui  les 
trahit — Few  people  arc  wise  enough  to  prefer 
censure  which  may  be  useful,  to  flattery  which 
may  betray  them.    La  Roche, 

Pen  de  moyens,  beaucoup  d'effiet  —  Simple 
means,  great  results.    Fr.  Pr. 

Peu  de  phUosophie  mtoe  k  m^spriser  I'^mdi- 
tion;  beaucoup  de  philosophie  m^ne  ji  I'es- 
timer — A  little  philosophy  leads  men  to  despise 
learning ;  a  great  deal  leads  them  to  esteem  iL 
Chamjort. 
tt  Peu  et  bien— Little  but  good.    Fr, 

Peuples  libres,  souvenes-vous  de  cette  maxlme : 
on  pent  acqu4rir  la  liberty,  mais  on  ne  la 
retroove  jamais — Free  people,  remember  this 
rule  :  you  mav  ac(]uire  liberty,  but  never  regain 
it  if  you  once  lose  it.    Rousseau. 

Phaeton  was  his  father's  heir ;  bom  to  attain 
the  highest  fortune  without  earning  it;  he 
had  built  no  sun-chariot  (could  not  build  the 
simplest  wheel-barrowX  but  could  and  would 
Insist  on  driving  one;  and  so  broke  his 
own  stiff  neck,  sent  gig  and  horses  spinning 
through  Infinite  space,  and  set  the  universe 
on  fire.    Carlylt, 


^cLyrAffftara  0eta,  /rat  <rictal  rcdr  0rr«m— Divine 

phantasms  and  shadows  of  things  that  are.    Gr, 

Pharmaca  das  segroto,  atirum  tibi  porrigit 
eger,  /Tu  morbiun  curas  illius,  ille  tuum— 
You  zive  medicine  to  a  sick  man,  he  hands  you 
your  fee ;  you  cure  his  complaint,  he  cures  yours. 
To  a  doctor. 

0f/d6oru)i'KTe(iy(i7F— Husband yourresources.  Gr.  80 

^^y.H  ye  fUvrw,  6rifi6$povs  fi4ya  (r^^i^ft— The 
voice  of  the  people  truly  is  great  in  power. 
j^schjtUts. 

Philanthropy,  like  charity,  most  begin  at  home. 

/.amS. 

*'  Philistine  "  must  have  originally  meant,  hi  the 
mind  of  those  who  invented  the  nickname, 
a  strong,  dogged,  unenlightened  opponent 
of  the  chUdFen  of  the  light.    Heine. 

Philologists,  who  chase  /  A  canting  syllable 
through  tune  and  spacer/  otart  it  at  home, 
and  hunt  it  in  the  dark  /  To  Gaul,  to  Greece, 
and  into  Noah's  ark.    Cotujfier. 

Philosophers  are  only  men  in  armour  after  alL  M 
DicAens. 

Philosophers  call  God  **the  great  unknowti.'' 
"  The  great  mlsknown  "  woold  be  more  cor- 
rect.   Joseph  Roux, 

Philosophia  simulari  potest,  eloquentia  non 
potest—Philosophy  may  be  feigned,  eloquence 
cannot.     Quinct. 

Philosophy  and  theology  are  become  theorem, 
brain-web  and  shadow,  wherein  no  earnest 
soul  can  find  solidity  for  itself.  Shadow,  I 
M^7j  7®^  shadow  projected  from  an  ever- 
lasting reality  witnin  ourselves.  Quit  the 
shadow,  seek  the  reality.  Carlyle  to  John 
Sierlinr, 

Philosopny  can  add  to  onr  happiness  in  no 
other  manner  but  by  diminishing  our  misery ; 
it  shotild  not  pretend  to  increase  our  present 
stock,  but  make  us  economists  of  what  we 
are  possessed  oC    Goldsmith, 

Philosophy  can  bake  no  bread;  but  she  can 40 
procure  for  us  God,  freedom,  immortality, 
which,  then,  is  more  practical — ^philosophy 
or  economy  ?    Navaiis. 

Philosoph;^  does  not  regard  pedigree:  she  did 
not  receive  Plato  as  a  noble,  but  sne  made 
him  80.    Sen, 

Philosophy  dwells  aloft  in  the  Temple  of 
Science,  the  divinity  of  its  inmost  snrine; 
her  dictates  descend  among  men,  but  she  her- 
self descends  not ;  whoso  would  behold  her 
must  climb  with  long  and  laborious  effort, 
nay,  still  linger  in  the  forecotirt,  till  manifold 
trial  have  proved  him  worthy  of  admission 
into  the  interior  solemnities.    Carfyle. 

Philosophy  easily  triumphs  over  past  and 
futiure  iUs,  but  present  ills  triumph  over 
philosophy.    La  Roche. 

Philosophy  goes  no  further  than  probabilities, 
and  in  every  assertion  keeps  a  doubt  in 
reserve.    Froudc. 

Philosophsr  has  given  several  plausible  rules  tf 
for   attaining  peace   and   tranc^uillity,  but 
they  fall  very  much  short  of  bringing  men 
to  It     Tiliotsou^ 

Philosophy  is  a  bully  that  talks  very  loud  when 
the  danger  is  at  a  distance ;  but  the  moment 
she  Is  hard  pressed  by  the  enemy,  she  b  not 
to  be  found  at  her  post,  but  leaves  the  brunt 
of  the  battle  to  be  borne  by  her  humbler  bat 
steadier  comimdei  ReUgioo.    C^Uen, 
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PhOoeophy  is  a  grood  hone  in  a  stable,  but  an 
arrant  jade  on  a  journey.    Goldsmith, 

Philosophy  is  an  elegant  thing:,  if  any  one 
modestly  meddles  vnth  it ;  bat,  if  he  is  con- 
versant with  it  more  than  is  becomine:,  it 
corrupts  the  man.    Plate, 

Philosophy  is  but  a  continual  battle  agrainst 
custom ;  an  ever-renewed  effort  to  transcend 
the  sphere'  of  blind  custom^  and  so  become 
transcendental.    CarlyU. 

Philosophy  is  no  more  than  the  art  of  making' 
ourselves  happy ;  that  is,  of  seeking  plea- 
sure in  renuianty.  and  reconciling:  what  we 
owe  to  society  with  what  is  due  to  ourselves. 
Goldsmith. 

t  Philosophy  is  nothing:  but  discretion.    Selden. 

Philosophy  is  properly  home-sickness;  the 
wish  to  be  everywhere  at  home.    Movalis, 

Philosophy  is  reason  with  the  eyes  of  the  souL 
Sitnms. 

Philosophy  is  to  poetry  what  old  afl[e  is  to 
youth ;  and  the  stem  truths  of  philosophy 
are  as  fatal  to  the  fictions  of  the  one  as  the 
chillJng:  testimonies  of  experience  are  to  the 
hopes  of  the  other.    Colton, 

Philosophy,  rigrhtly  defined,  is  simply  the  love 
of  wisdom.    Cur. 
10  Philosophy  teaches  us  to  do  willinrly  and 
from  conviction  what  others  do  under  com- 
pulsion.    Arist. 

Philosophy,  when  superficially  studied,  excites 
doubt ;  when  thoroughly  explored,  it  dispels 
it.    Bacon. 

Philosophy,  while  It  soothes  the  reason,  damps 
the  ambition.    Buhver  Lytton. 

Philosophy  will  clip  an  angel's  wings.    Keats. 
<pofioO  t6  yrjfiatt  od  yiip  fpx^rai  /«>i^r--F«ar 
old  age,  for  it  does  not  come  alone.    Gr,  Pr, 

16  Phcenices  pnmi,  famae  si  creditur,  ansi  /  Man- 
suram  mdibus  vocem  signare  figfuris — The 
Phoenicians  if  rumour  may  be  trusted,  were 
the  first  who  dared  to  write  down  the  neeting 
word  in  rude  letters.     Lucan, 

Physic,  for  the  most  part,  is  nothing  else  but 
the  substitute  of  exercise  and  temperance. 
Addison, 

Physic  is  of  Uttie  use  to  a  temperate  person, 
for  a  man's  own  observation  on  what  he 
finds  does  him  good  or  what  hurts  him,  is 
the  best  physic  to  preserve  health.    Bacon. 

Physical  courage,  which  despises  all  danger, 
will  make  a  man  brave  in  one  way;  and 
moral  courage,  which  defies  all  opinion,  will 
make  a  man  orave  in  another.    Colion, 

Physical  science  has  taught  us  to  associate 
ueity  with  the  normal  rather  than  with  the 
abnormaL    Lecky. 
M  Physician,  heal  thyself.    Heb.  Pr. 

Physicians,  of  all  men,  are  most  happy ;  what- 
ever good  success  soever  they  nave,  the 
world  proclaimeth;  and  what  faults  they 
commit,  the  earth  covereth.    QuarUs. 

Pia  fraus  —  A  pious  fraud  (either  for  good  or 
evil). 

Pick  out  of  mirthj  like  stones  out  of  thy  groimd,/ 
Profaneness,  filthlness,  abusiveness.  Geofgr 
Herbert, 

Pickpockets  and  beggars  are  the  best  practical 
physiognomists,  without  having  read  a  line 
of  Lavater,  who,  it  is  notorious,  mistook  a 
philosopher  for  a  hig^hwayman.    Coltotu 


Pictoribus  atque  poetis  /  QuidHbct  andenditS 
semper  fiiit  SBoaa  potestas — The  powo-  of 
daring  anything  tneir  fancy  suggesu  has  always 
been  conceded  to  the  painter  and  the  poet.    Har. 

Pictures  and  shapes  are  but  secondary  objects, 
and  please  or  displease  but  in  memory.  £acam» 
Pie  repone  te — Repose  in  pious  confidence.    M» 
Pi^M  de  position— A  heavy  gun.    Fr. 
Pi^ce  de  resistance— A  soUd  joint.    Fr, 
Pieces  de  th^tre—PUys.    Fr,  M 

Piety  is  a  kind  of  modesty.  It  makes  us  cast 
down  otu:  thoughts,  just  as  modesty  makes 
us  cast  down  our  eyes  in  presence  of  what- 
ever is  forbidden.    Jouhert. 

Piety  is  not  a  religion,  although  it  is  the  soml 
of  all  religions.    Jonbert. 

Piety  is  only  a  means  whereby,  through  purest 
inward  oeace,  we  may  attain  to  hignest  cul- 
ture.   Quoted  by  Enurson/rom  Goethe. 

Piety,  like  wisdom,  consists  in  the  discovery  of 
the  rules  under  which  we  are  actually  placed, 
and  in  faithfully  obeying  them.    Froude. 

Piety,  stretched  beyond  a  certain  point,  is  the  SS 
parent  of  impiety.    Sydney  Smith, 

Pigmaei  g:ig:antum  humeris  impodti  ptusiraam 
ipsi  gigantes  vident— Dwarfs  on  a  giant's  back 
see  more  than  the  giant  himself.    DImcms  SteUa. 

Pigmies  are  pig:inies  still,  though  perched  on 
Alps ;  /  And  pyramids  are  pyramids  in  vales. 

yonn£. 

Pigs  grow  lat  where  lambs  would  starve.    Pr, 

Pig^  gnmt  about  everything  and  nothing.  Fr. 

Pigs  when  they  fly  go  tail  first    Pr.  40 

Pikes  are  caught  when  Uttie  fish  go  by.  i?. 
Southwell. 

FOltn  muss  man  schlii^en,  nicht  kauen— Pills 
most  be  swallowed,  not  chewed.    Ger.  Pr. 

Pin  thy  faith  to  no  man's  sleeve ;  hast  thon  not 
two  eyes  of  thy  own  ?    Carlyle, 

Pinguis  venter  non  gignit  sensum  tenuem— A 
fat  paunch  does  not  produce  fine  sense.  SL 
Jerome f/rom  the  Greek, 

Pis-aller— A  last  shift    Fr.  tf 

Pitch  a  lucky  man  into  the  Nile  and  he  will 
c<Mne  up  with  a  fish  in  his  mouth.    Amb.  Pr. 

Pitch  thy  behaviour  low,  thy  projects  high ;  / 
So  shalt  thou  hiunble  and  magnanimous  be. 
George  Herbert, 

Pith's  gude  at  a'  play  but  threadin'  o'  needles. 
Se.  Pr. 

Pity  and  friendsUp  are  passions  incompatible 
with  each  other.    Goldsmith. 

Pity  and  need  make  all  flesh  kin.    There  is  no  fO 
caste  in  blood  /  Which  runneth  of  one  hue ; 
nor  caste  in  tears,  which  trickle  salt  with  alL 
Sir  Edwin  A  mold. 

Pity  him  who  has  his  choice,  and  chooses  the 
worse.    Gael.  Pr. 

Pity  is  a  tiling  often  avowed,  seldom  felt; 
hatred  is  a  tmng  often  felt,  seldom  avowed. 
Colion. 

Pity  is  imagination  or  fiction  of  future  calamity 
to  ourselves  proceeding  from  the  sense  of 
another  man's  calamity.    Hobbes. 

Pity  is  the  virtue  of  the  law,  /  And  none  but 
tyrants  use  it  cruelly.  Timon  of  Athens, 
in.  5* 

Pity  makes  the  worid  /  Soft  to  the  weak  and  M 
noble  for  the  strong.    Sir  Edwin  A  mold. 
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Pitr  onlT  with  new  objects  stays,  /  Bnt  with 
t£e  tecUous  siflrht  of  woe  decays.    Dryden, 
shapes  not  into  syllogisms;  /  Nor  can 
Tection  ape  philosophy.    Lewis  At  orris. 
Pity,  the  tenderest  part  of  love.     VaUen, 

Pity  those  whom  Nature  abases,  never  those 
^irho  abuse  Nature.    Shiridan. 

S  Pity  weakness  and  ignorance,  bear  with  the 
dnlness  of  understandings,  or  perverseness 
of  tempers.    Law. 

Pin  ombra  che  frutto  fanno  g^  arberi  grandi— 
Large  trees  yield  more  shade  than  fruit.    //.  Pr. 

Piu  sa  fl  matto  in  casa  sua  che  il  savio  in  casa 
d'altri — The  fool  knows  more  in  bis  own  bouse 
than  a  wise  man  does  in  another's.    //.  Pr, 

Piu  vale  il  fhmo  di  casa  mia,  che  il  fhoco  dell'- 
altrui— The  smoke  of  my  own  house  is  better 
than  the  fire  of  another's.    It.  Pr. 

Place  moral  heroes  in  the  field,  and  heroines 
will  follow  them  as  brides.    J  tan  PauL 
lOPlaceat  liomlni  quidquid  Deo  placuit  — That 
which  has  seemed  j^wd  to  God  should  seem 
good  to  man.    Stm. 

Plagiarists  are  always  suspidous  of  being 
stolen  from.    CoUfidgt. 

Plagiarists,  at  least,  have  the  merit  of  preser- 
vation.   /.  Disraeli, 

Plain  dealing  is  dead,  and  died  without  issue. 
J>r. 

Plain  dealing's  a  jewel,  but  they  that  use  it 
die  beggars.    Pr, 

U  Plain  living  and  high  thlnldng.     IVerdsworth. 
Plants  are  chOdren  of  the  earth ;  we  are  chil- 
dren of  the  ether.    Our  lungs  are  properly 
our  root;  we  Uve  when  we  breathe:   we 
begin  our  life  with  breathing.    Novalis, 

Plaster  thick,  /  Some  will  stick.    Pr, 
Plate  sin  with  gold,  /  And  the  strong  lance  of 
justice  hurtless  breaks ;  /  Arm  it  in  rags,  a 
pigmy's  straw  does  pierce  It.    King  Lear., 
IV.  6. 

Plato  enim  mihi  cmiu  est  instar  omnfaim — Plato 
alone  in  my  regard  is  worth  them  alL  Anti- 
vMOckuSf  in  Cic 

SO  Plato's  scheme  was  impossible  even  in  his  own 
day,  as  Bacon's  "  New  Atlantis"  in  his  day, 
as  Calvin's  reform  in  his  day,  as  Goethes 
"  Academe"  in  his.  Out  of  the  good  there 
was  in  all  these  men,  the  world  gathered 
what  it  could  find  of  evil  made  its  useless 
Platonlsm  out  of  Plato,  its  graceless  Cal- 
vinism out  of  Calvin,  determined  Bacon  to 
be  the  meanest  of  mankind,  and  of  Goethe 
gathered  only  a  luscious  stoiiy  of  seduction, 
and  daintily  singable  devilry.    Ruskin, 

Plauslbus  ex  ipsis  populi,  Istoque  furore,  / 
Iimreniam  quodvis  incalnisse  potest— At  the 
applauses  of  the  public,  and  at  its  transports  of 
joy,  every  genius  may  grow  warm.    Ooid. 

Plaosns  tunc  arte  carebat— In  those  days  ap- 
plause was  unaffected.    OvuL 

Play  not  for  gain,  bnt  sport.    George  Het  bey  t. 

Play,  that  is,  activity,  not  pleasures,  will 
keep  children  cheerful.   Jean.  PauL 

tft  Play  the  man.    George  Herbert, 

Pleasant  tastes  depend,  not  on  the  things 
themselves,  but  their  agreeableness  to  tms 
or  that  particular  palate.    Locke. 

Pleasant  words  are  as  an  honeycomb ;  sweet 
to  the  soul,  and  health  to  the  bones.    Bible, 


Pleas'd  with  a  rattie,  tickl'd  with  a  straw. 

Pope. 
Pleasure  and  action  make  the  hours  seem 

short    OtkellOf  ii.  3. 

Pleasure  and  pain,  though  directiy  opposite,  ao 
are  yet  so  contrived  bv  natiure  as  to  be  con- 
stant companions.     Charron. 

Pleastu-e  and  revenge  /  Have  ears  more  deaf 
than  adders  to  the  voice  /  Of  any  true  de- 
cision.    Trail,  and  Cress.  ^  ii.  3. 

Pleasure  and  sympathy  in  things  is  all  that  is 
real  and  again  produces  reaBty ;  all  else  is 
empty  and  vain.    Goethe. 

Pleasure  can  be  supported  by  illusion;  but 
happiness  rests  upon  truth.    Ckam/ort. 

Pleasure  is  a  wanton  trout ;  /  An  ye  drink  but 

deep  ye'll  find  him  out.    Bums. 
Pleastu-e  is  far  sweeter  as  a  recreation  than  a  S5 

bushiess.    R.  D.  Hitchcock, 

Pleastu-e  is  nothing  else  but  the  intermission 
of  pain,  the  enjoying  of  something  1  am  in 
great  trouble  for  till  1  get  it.    John  Selden. 

Pleasure  b  the  greatest  incentive  to  eviL 

Plato. 
Pleasure  is  the  reflex  of  unimpeded  energy. 

Sir  tV.  Hamiltou. 

Pleasiu^  itself  is  painful  at  bottom.  Mon- 
taigne. 

Pleasure    of   every   kind    quickly   satisfies.  40 
Burke. 

Pleasiu-e  preconceived  and  preconcerted  ends  in 
disappointment;  but  disappointment,  when 
it  involves  neither  shame  nor  loss,  is  as  good 
as  success ;  for  it  supplies  as  many  images  to 
the  mind,  and  as  many  topics  to  the  tongue. 
Joknso$t. 

Pleasure  soon  exhausts  us,  and  itself  also 
but  endeavour  never  does.    Jean  Paul. 

Pleasure  which  cannot  be  obtained  but  by  un- 
reasonable and  unsuitable  e^>ense,  must 
always  end  in  pain.    Joknson, 

Pleasure  which  must  be  enjoyed  at  the  expense 
of  another's  pain,  can  never  be  such  as  a 
worthy  mind  can  rally  delight  in.    Johnson, 

Pleasure's  couch  is  virtue's  grave.    Dngunne.  45 

Pleasures  are  like  poppies  spread,  /  You  seise 
the  flower,  its  bloom  is  shed ;  /  Or,  like  the 
snowflake  in  the  river,  /  A  moment  white, 
then  melts  for  ever.    Burns, 

Pleasures  lie  thickest  where  no  pleasures 
seem ;  /  There's  not  a  leaf  that  falls  upon 
the  ground  /  But  holds  some  joy  of  silence 
or  of  sound,  /  Some  sprite  begotten  of  a 
summer  dream.    Blanchard, 

Pleasures  waste  the  spirits  more  than  pains. 
Zitnnumtann, 

Pledges  taken  of  faithless  minds,  / 1  hold  them 
but  as  the  idle  winds  /  Heard  and  forgot. 
Dr.  IV.  Smith. 

Plenty,  and  peace,  breeds  cowards ;  hardness  50 
ever   of  hardiness   is   mother.     Cymbeline^ 
111.  a 

Plenty  makes  dainty.    Sc,  Pr. 

xXiw  ijfuffv  Torr6f— The  half  (^#.  well  used)  is 

more  than  the  whole  (/./.  abused).    Hesiod, 

Plerique  enim  lacrimas  fhndnnt  ut  ostendant ; 
et  toties  siccos  oculos  habent,  quoties  spec- 
tator definit—  Many  shed  tears  merely  for  show ; 
and  have  their  eyes  quite  dry  whenever  there  is 
no  one  to  observe  them.     Sen. 
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Plerumque  modestiis  /  Oocopat  obtcnri  sp«- 
ciem,  tacitornus  acerbi— t/sually  the  moaest 
man  passes  for  a  reserved  man,  ihe  silent  for  a 
sullen  one.     ffffr, 

noratar  lacrymis  amissa  pecunia  veris— The 
loss  of  money  U  bewailed  with  unaflfected  tears. 
/tar. 

Ploravere  sais  non  respondere  favorem  /  Spera. 
turn  meritis — They  lamented  that  their  merits 
did  not  meet  with  the  gratitude  they  hoped  for. 
//or. 

Plougrh  deep  while  slugrgranU  sleep.    Frankliit. 
S   Plough  or  not  plough,  you  must  pay  your  rent 
Pr. 

Plunge  boldly  into  the  thick  of  life,  and  seise 
it  where  you  will,  it  is  always  interesting. 
Giftike. 

Piura  £aciunt  homines  e  consuetudine  qnam  e 
ratione — Men  do  more  things  from  custom  than 
from  reason. 

Plura  sunt  quse  nos  terrent,  qnam  qnse  pre- 
munt ;  et  ssepins  opinione  quam  re  labora- 
mns — There  are  more  things  to  alarm  than  to 
harm  us,  and  we^  suffer  much  oltener  in  appre- 
hension than  reality.     Sen, 

nures  adorant  solem  orientem  qnam  ocdden- 
tem— More  do  homage  to  the  rising  sun  than  the 
setting  one.    Pr, 
10  Plures  crapula  quam  gladius— Excess  kilU  more 
Uian  the  sword.    Pr. 

Plurima  mortis  imago— Death  in  very  many  a 
fcMrm.     Vir^. 

Plurima  sunt  quae  /  Non  audent  homines  per- 
tusa  dicere  lasna — There  are  very  many  thm^s 
that  men,  when  their  cloaks  have  got  holes  m 
them,  dare  not  say.    Jtro. 

Pliu4s  est  oculatus  testis  unus  quam  auriti 
decem.  /  Qui  audiunt,  audita^  oicunt :  qui 
vident,  plane  sciunt — One  eye-witness  is  better 
than  ten  from  mere  hearsay.  Hearers  can  only 
tell  what  they  heard.  Those  who  see,  know 
ex<actly.     Plant. 

Plus  aloes  quam  mellis  habet— She  has  more  of 
the  aloe  than  the  honey.    Jitv. 

16  Plus  dolet  quam  necesse  est,  qui  ante  dolet 
quam  necesse  est — He  who  grieves  before  it  is 
necessary,  grieves  more  than  b  necessary. 

Plus  etenim  fati  Talet  hora  benigni  /  Qnam  si 
nos  Veneris  commendet  epistola  Marti— A 
moment  of  smiling  fortune  is  of  more  avail  (to  a 
soldier)  than  if  he  were  recommended  to  Mars  by 
an  epbtle  from  Venus.    Juv. 

Pltis  fait  douceur  que  violence— Gentleness  does 
more  than  violence.     La  Fontaine. 

Plus  impetus,  matorem  constantiam,  penes 
miseros— We  find  greater  violence  and  more 
perseverance  among  the  ivretched.     Tac. 

Plus  in  amicida  valet  shnilltndo  monim  quam 
affinitas — Similarity  of  manners  conduces  more 
to  friendship  than  relationship.     Com.  Nep. 

flO  Pius  in  posse  quam  in  actu— More  in  possibility 
than  actuality. 
Plus  Je  vis  r^tranger,  plus  j'ahnal  ma  patrie— 
The  more  I  saw  of  foreign  countries,  the  more  I 
loved  my  own.     iV  Beltoy. 

Plus  on  approcfae  des  grands  hommes,  plus  on 
trouve  qu'Us  sont  hommes— The  nearer  one 
approaches  to  great  persons,  the  more  one  sees 
that  ihey  are  but  men.     La  Bruyire. 

Plus  on  lui  dte,  plus  U  est  grand— The  more  you 
take  from  hioif  the  greater  he  is.    Quoted  by 


Plus  ratio  quam  vis  caca  valere  wlet— Reason 

can   generally   effect    more   than   blind   force. 
Gallus. 
Plus  salts  qnam  sumptns- More  taste  than  ex-  25 

pense.    Com.  Nefi. 

Plus  une  pierre  est  j^tee  de  haut,  plus  elle 
fait  dlmpression  oii  elle  tombe— The  greater 
the  height  from  which  a  stone  is  cast,  the  greater 
the  impression  on  the  vgox,  where  it  falls.    Fr.  (?) 

Plus  vetustis  nam  favet  /  Invidia  mordaz, 
quam  bonis  praesentibus— Stinging  envy  is 
more  merciful  to  good  things  that  are  old  than 
such  as  are  new.    Pktedr. 

Plutarch  warns  young  men  that  it  Is  wdl  to 
go  for  a  Ught  to  another  man's  fire,  but  by 
no  means  to  tarry  by  it,  instead  of  kindling  a 
torch  of  their  own.    John  Aforiey. 

Plutdt  une  d^Oaite  an  Rhin  que  TabaAdon  dn 
Papel— Rather  a  defeat  on  the  Rhine  than 
abandon  the  Pope.  Lonis  Na^Uon^  to  ihepro' 
^al  to  h^  the  a/Ugianc*  of/ta/y  against  Gen- 
many  by  ike  tacrifice  of  Rome, 

Poco  dino  espanta,  y  mncho  amansa— A  KttleSO 
loss  alarms  one,  a  great  loss  tames  one  down, 
up.  Pr. 

Poem  (a)  is  a  thought  so  passionate  and  alivei 
that,  like  the  spirit  of  a  plant  or  an  aidmal, 
it  has  an  architectiu-e  of  its  own,  and  adorns 
nature  with  a  new  thing,    Emerson, 

Poems  that  are  great,  books  that  are  gveat, 
all  of  them,  if  you  search  the  first  fouaaation 
of  their  greatness,  have  been  vericUcal,  the 
truest  they  could  get  to  be.    Cariyle, 

Poesie  ist  tiefes  Schmerzen,  /  Und  es  kommt 
das  echte  Lied  /  Einsig  aus  dem  Menschen- 
hersen  /  Das  ein  tiefes  Leid  durchgluht — 
Poetry  is  deep  pain,  and  the  genuine  song  issues 
only  from  the  human  heart  through  wnich  a 
deep  sorrow  glows.    Jnstin  Kerner, 

Poesy  is  love's  chosen  apostle,  and  the  very 
almoner  of  God.  She  is  the  home  of  the 
outcast,  and  the  wealth  of  the  needy.  Lovfei/- 

Poesy  is  of  so  subtle  a  spirit,  that  in  pourinff  Sf 
out  of  one  language  Into  another  it  win 
evaporate.    Denham. 

Poeta  nascitur,  non  fit — A  poet  is  bom,  not 
made.   .L. 

Poetica  surgit  /  Tempestas— A  storm  ts  gather- 
ing in  the  poetic  world.    Jw. 

Poetry  comes  nearer  to  vital  truth  than  his- 
tory,   Plato, 

Poetry  creates  life,    Fred,  W.  Robertson, 

Poetry  has  given  me  the  habit  of  wishing  to  M 
discover  the  good  and  the  beautiful  in  all 
that  meets  and  surrounds  me.    Coleridge. 

Poetry  implies  the  whole  truth,  philosophy 
expresses  a  particle  of  it.     Tkorrau. 

Poetry  incorporates  those  spirits  which,  like 
angels,  can  never  assume  the  body  of  an  out- 
ward act ;  and  sheds  the  perfome  of  those 
flowers  which  spring  up  but  never  bear  any 
seed.    Jean  Paul, 

Poetry  interprets  in  two  ways ;  by  expressing 
with  magical  felicity  the  phvsiognomy  and 
movements  of  the  outer  world ;  and  b^  ex- 
pressing with  inward  conviction  the  ideas 
and  laws  of  the  inward.    Matthew  Arnold. 

Poetry  is  a  spirit,  not  disembodied,  but  in  the 
flesh,  so  as  to  affect  the  senses  of  living  men. 
Stedman, 

Poetry  is  always  a  personal  interprelatkm  of  tf 
Ufi.    H,  IV.  MabieT 
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Poetiy  is  an  art,  the  easiest  to  dabble  in,  and 
the  hardest  in  which  to  reach  true  excellence. 
SUdttutn, 

Poetry  Is  an  attempt  man  makes  to  render  his 
existence  harmonious.    CarlyU. 

Poetry  is  faith.     Emerson, 

Poetry  is  inestimable  as  a  lonely  faith,  a  lonely 
protest  in  the  uproar  of  atheism.  Emerson. 
t  Poetrjr  is  inspiration  ;  has  in  it  a  certain  spiri- 
tuautv  and  divinity  which  no  dissecting:  knife 
will  discover ;  arises  in  the  most  secret  and 
most  sacred  rerion  of  man's  soul,  as  it  were 
in  our  Holy  of  Holies;  and  as  for  external 
thinjfs,  depends  only  on  such  as  can  operate 
in  that  region ;  among:  which  it  will  be  found 
that  Acts  of  Parliament  and  the  state  of 
Smithfi^d  Markets  nowise  play  the  chief 
parts.    CarlyU, 

Poetiy  is  music  in  words,  and  music  is  poetry 
in  sound;  both  excellent  sauce,  but  they 
have  lived  and  died  poor  that  made  them 
their  meal.    Fuller, 

Poetry  is  musical  thoui:ht,  thought  of  a  mind 
that  has  penetrated  into  the  inmost  heart  of 
a  thing,  detected  the  melody  that  lies  hidden 
in  it,  .  .  .  the  heart  of  Nature  being  every- 
wliere  music,  If  you  can  only  reach  it.  Carlyle. 

Poetiy  is  only  bom  after  painful  journeys  into 
the  vast  regions  of  thought.    Balzac, 

Poetry  is  right  royal.  It  puts  the  individual 
for  the  species,  the  one  above  the  infinite 
many.    RazUit. 

10  Poetry  is  something  to  make  us  wiser  and 
better  by  continually  revealing  those  tsrpes 
of  beauty  and  truth  which  Goo  has  set  in  all 
men's  souls.    Lowell. 

Poetry  is  the  art  of  substantiating  shadows 
and  of  lending  existence  to  nothing.    Burke. 

Poetry  is  the  art  of  uniting  pleasure  with  truth 
by  calling  imagination  to  the  help  of  reason. 
johtison. 

Poetry  is  the  breath  and  finer  spirit  of  all  know- 
ledge ;  it  is  the  impassioned  expression  which 
is  the  countenance  of  all  science.  Wordsworth, 

Poetry  is  the  exauisite  expression  of  exquisite 
impressions,    j,  Roux, 

15  Poetry  is  the  first  and  last  of  all  knowledge— 
it  is  as  immortal  as  the  heart  of  man.  Words- 
worth. 

Poetry  is  the  key  to  the  hieroglyphics  of 
nature.    Hare, 

Poetry  is  the  language  of  feeling.    W,  Winter, 

Poetry  is  the  morning  dream  of  great  minds. 
Letmartine, 

Poetry  is  the  music  of  the  soul;  and,  above 
all,  eA  great  and  feeling  sonls.  Voltaire, 
M  Poetry  is  the  offsprin|g:  of  the  rarest  beauty, 
begot  by  Imagmation  upon  thought,  and 
clad  by  taste  and  fancy  in  habiliments  of 
grace.    Simms, 

Poetry  is  the  only  verity,  the  eicpression  of  a 
sound  mind  speaking  after  the  ideal,  and  not 
after  the  apparenL    Emerson. 

Poetry  is  the  perpetual  endeavour  to  express 
the  spirit  of  the  thing;  to  pass  the  brute 
body,  and  search  the  life  and  reason  which 
cause  it  to  exist;  to  see  that  the  object  is 
always  flowing  away,  whilst  the  spurit  or 
necessity  which  causes  it  subsists.  Emerson. 

Poetry  is  the  record  of  the  best  and  happiest 
moments  of  the  happiest  and  best  ounds. 
Shnity. 


Poetry  is  the  utterance  of  truth,— deep,  heart- 
felt truth.  The  true  poet  is  very  near  the 
oracle.    Chapin. 

Poetry  is  the  worst  mask  in  the  world  behind  26 
which  folly  and  stupidity  could  attempt  to 
hide  their  features.    Bryant, 

Poetry  itself  is  strength  and  joy,  whether  it 
be  crowned  by  all  mankind,  or  left  alone  in 
its  own  magic  hermitage.    /.  Sterling. 

Poetry  must  first  be  good  sense,  though  it  is 
something  better.     Quoted  by  Emerson, 

Poetry  ought  to  go  straight  to  the  heart, 
because  it  has  come  from  the  heart ;  and 
aim  at  the  man  in  the  citisen,  and  not  the 
citizen  in  the  man.    Schiller. 

Poetry  says  more  and  in  fewer  words  than 
prose.     Voltaire, 

Poetry  should  be  great  and  unobtrusive.  Keatt.  80 

Poetry  should  be  vital,  either  stirring  our 
blood  by  its  divine  movements,  or  snatching 
our  breath  by  its  divine  perfection.  A, 
Birrell. 

Poetry  uses  the  rainbow  tints  for  special 
effects,  but  always  keeps  its  essential  object 
in  the  purest  white  light  of  truth.    Holmes, 

Poetry  was  given  to  us  to  hide  the  little  dis- 
cords of  lite  and  to  make  man  contented 
with  the  world  and  his  condition.    Goethe. 

Poetry,  were  it  the  rudest,  so  it  be  sincere,  is 
the  attempt  which  man  makes  to  render  liis 
existence  tiarmonious,  the  utmost  he  can  do 
for  that  end ;  it  springs  therefore  from  his 
whole  feelings,  opmions,  activity,  and  takes 
its  character  from  these.  It  may  be  called 
the  music  of  the  whole  inner  being.    Carlyle. 

Poets  and  heroes  are  of  the  same  race ;  the  8f 
latter  do  what  the  former  conceive.    Lamar- 
tine. 

Poets  and  painters  ha'e  leave  to  lee.     Sc, 

Pr. 
Poets  are  all  who  love,  who  feel  great  truths, 

and  tell  them.    Bailey, 
Poets  are  liberating  gods ;  they  are  free  and 

make  free.    Emerson, 

Poets  are  natural  sayers,  sent  into  the  world 
for  the  end  of  expression.    Emerson, 

Poets  are  never  young  In  one  sense.  Their  40 
delicate  ear  hears  the  far-oif  wUspers  of 
eternity,  which  coarser  souls  must  travel 
toward  for  scores  of  years  before  their  dull 
sense  is  touched  by  tnem.  A  moment's  in- 
sight  is  sometimes  worth  a  life's  experience. 
Holmes. 

Poets  are  thehierophants  of  an  unapprehended 
inspiration,  the  mirrors  of  the  gigantic  sha- 
dows which  fiaturity  casts  upon  the  present. 
Schiller, 

Poets  are  the  unacknowledged  legislators  of 
the  world.    Disraeli, 

Poets  lose  half  the  praise  they  should  have 
got,  /  Could  it  be  known  what  they  dis- 
creetly blot.     Waller, 

Poets  of  old  date,  being  privileged  with  senses, 
had  also  enjoyed  external  Nature ;  but  chiefly 
as  we  enjoy  tne  crystal  cup  which  holds  good 
or  bad  liquor  for  us ;  that  is  to  say,  in  silence, 
or  with  sUght  incidental  commentary ;  never, 
as  I  compute,  till  after  the  "  Sorrows  of  Wer- 
ter "  was  there  man  found  who  would  say : 
Come,  let  us  make  a  description:  Having 
drunk  the  liquor.  Come,  let  us  eat  the  glass. 
Carfyle, 
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Poets  should  be  lawsrivers ;  that  is,  the  boldest 
lyric  inspiration  shocdd  not  chide  and  insult, 
but  should  announce  and  lead  the  crril  code, 
the  dajr's  work.    httursoK. 

Poets  should  turn  philosophers  in  a^e,  as  Pope 
did.  We  are  apt  to  gfrow  chilly  when  we  sit 
out  our  fire.    Utemf, 

Poets  utter  gjeat  and  wise  things  which  they 
do  not  themselves  understand.    Fiato. 

Point  d'argent,  point  de  Suisse— No  money,  no 
Swiss.    Ar.  Pr, 

S  Policy  sits  aboTe  conscience.  Timou  of  Athens^ 
iii.  2. 

Polished  steel  will  not  shine  in  the  dark ;  no 
more  can  reason,  however  refined,  shine 
efficaciously  but  as  it  reflects  the  ugrht  of 
Divine  truth  shed  from  heaven.   John  Ftnifr, 

Politeness  is  benevolence  in  small  thlngrs.    (?) 

Politeness  b  real  kindness  kindly  e^ressed. 
lyUhers^ooH, 

Politeness  b  the  flower  of  humanity.    Jouhert. 

10  Politeness  b  to  ffoodness  what  words  are  to 
thoughts.    JouUrt. 

Politeness  makes  a  man  appear  outwardly  as 
he  should  be  within.    La  Bruyire. 

Political  liberty  is  to  be  found  only  in  moderate 
governments.    MimtetquieM. 

Politicians  think  that  by  stopping  up  the 
chimney  they  can  stop  Its  smoking.  They 
try  the  experiment ;  they  drive  the  smoke 
back,  and  there  b  more  smoke  than  ever. 
Borne, 

Politics  b  a  deleterious  profession,  like  some 
pobonous  handicrafts.    Emtrsan, 

U  Politics  b  the  science  of  exigencies.  Thtodort 
Parker, 

wohXk  ikero.^  reXci  jri^Xtirot  Ka\  xe^eof  Hjupw 
— Much  may  happen  between  the  cup  and  the 
Up.    Gr, 

t4\€1 — Many  dread  powers  exist,  and  no  one 
more  so  than  man.    So/kocies. 

Pompa  mortis  magis  terret  qnam  mors  ipsa— 
The  solemnity  associated  with  death  awes  us 
more  than  death  itself. 

irofi4>6\o^  6  Ai'^/JWTOf— Man  is  an  air-bubble. 
Gr.  Pr. 

80  Ponamus  nimios  gemitus ;  flagrantior  sequo  / 
Non  debet  dolor  esse  viri.  nee  vulnere  major 
— Let  us  dismiss  excessive  laments ;  a  man's 
grief  should  not  be  immoderate,  nor  greater 
than  the  wound  received.    Juv. 

Ponderanda  sunt  testimonia,  non  numeranda 
— Testimonies  are  to  be  weighed,  not  counted. 

Pone  seram,  coliibe ;  sed  qub  custodiet  Ipsos  / 
Cttstodes?  cauta  est,  et  ab  illb  indpit  uxor 
— Fasten  the  bolt  and  restrain  her ;  but  who  U  to 
watch  over  the  watchers  themselves  ?  The  wife  is 
cunning,  and  will  begin  with  them.    /$t9. 

Pons  asinorum— The  asses'  bridge.  TA^  Fifth 
Proposition  in  ike  First  Book  of  Euclid, 

Ponto  nox  incubat  atra,  /  Intonuere  poll  et 
crebiis  micat  ignibus  sether— Black  night  sits 
brooding  on  the  deep ;  the  heavens  thunder,  and 
the  ether  gleams  with  incessant  flashes.  Virg. 
SfiPoor  and  content  is  rich  and  rich  enough' / 
But  riches  fineless  Is  as  poor  as  winter  /  To 
him  that  ever  fears  be  shslll  be  poor.  Otktllo^ 
iii.  3. 


Poor  folk  hae  neither  ony  kindred  nor  ony 
freends.    Sc.  Pr, 

Poor  folk  seek  meat  for  their  stomachs,  and 
rich  folks  stomachs  for  their  meat.    Sc,  Pr. 

Poor  folks  are  glad  of  porridge.    Sc,  Pr. 

Poor  folks  must  say  "Thank  ye"  for  fittla. 
Pr. 

Poor  folk's  wisdom  goes  for  little.    Dut,  Pr.      I 

Poor  in  abundance,  famished  at  a  feast,  man*a 
grief  b  but  his  grandeur  in  disguise,  and  dis- 
content is  immortality.     Voumg. 

Poor  b  the  triumph  o'er  the  timid  hare.    Tkam' 

son. 

Poor  love  b  lost  in  men's  capacious  minds ;  / 
In  women's  it  filb  all  the  room  it  finds.  John 
Crvwne, 

Poor  men  do  penance  for  rich  men's  sins.  //. 
Pr. 

Poor  men,  when  Yule  b  cold,  /  Must  be  content  ] 

to  sit  by  littie  fires.  'Jennyson. 
Poor  men's  tables  are  soon  placed.  Pr, 
Poor  naked  wretches,  wheresoe'er  yon  are,  / 
That  bide  the  pelting  of  thb  pitiless  storm,  / 
How  shall  your  houseless  heads  and  unfed 
sides,  /  Your  looped  and  windowed  rag^ged- 
ness,  defend  you  /  From  seasons  such  as 
these  ?  O  I  have  ta'en  /  Too  littie  care  of 
thb !    Lear^  iii.  a. 

Poor  tenant  bodies,  scant  o'  cash,  /  How  they 
maun  tliole  (bear)  a  factor's  snash ;  /  He'u 
stamp  and  threaten,  curse  and  swear,  /  He'll 
ajjprehend  them,  poind  their  gear ;  /  While 
thev  maun  (must)  stan',  wi'  aspect  nnmble,  / 
An  hear  it  a',  and  fear  and  tremble  1  Bums. 

Poor  the  raiment  you  may  wear,  /  Scanty  fare 
at  best  be  thine ;  /  Let  the  soul  witlun  be 
clothed  /  With  a  mi^esty  divine.  M,  W.  WootL 

Poor  though  I  am,  despised,  forgot,  /  Yet  God,  \ 
my  God,  forgets  me  not ;  /  And  he  is  safe,  and 
must  succeed,  /  For  whom  the  Lord  vonch- 
safes  to  plead.    Cowper, 

Poor,  wandering,  wayward  man!  Art  thou 
not  tired,  and  beaten  ^th  stripes,  even  as 
I  am?  Ever,  whether  thou  bear  the  royal 
mantie  or  the  beggar's  gaberdine,  art  thou 
so  weary,  so  heavy-laden ;  and  tny  bed  of 
rest  b  but  a  grave.    Cariyle. 

Poor  when  I  have,  poor  when  I  haven't,  poor 
will  I  ever  be.    GeuL  Pr, 

Poortith  (poverty)  is  better  than  pride.   Sc  Pr, 

Popular  glory  is  a  perfect  coquette ;  her  lovers 
must  toll,  feel  every  inquietude,  indulge  every 
caprice,  and  perhaps  at  last  be  jilted  mto  the 
bargain.    Goldsmitk. 

Popular  opinion  is  the  greatest  lie  in  the  world.  { 
Cariyle. 

Popular  opinions,  on  subjects  not  palpable  to 
sense,  are  often  true,  out  seldom  or  never 
the  whole  truth.    /.  S,  MilL 

Popularity  is  a  blaxe  of  illumination,  or  alas  I 
of  conflagration,  kindled  round  a  man ;  show- 
ing what  is  in  him ;  not  putting  the  smallest 
item  more  into  him ;  often  abstracting  much 
from  him ;  conflagrating  the  poor  man  him- 
self into  ashes  and  *'  caput  mortuum."  Corw 
lyle. 

Populus  me  sibilat ;  at  mihi  plando  /  Ipse  domi, 
simul  ac  nnmmos  contemplor  in  area — The 
people  hiss  me ;  but  I  applaud  myself  at  home 
as  soon  as  I  gaze  upon  toe  3oins  in  my  chtst. 
Hifr,^for  the  miser. 
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Poi>iifau  Tiilt  dedpi;  dedpiator— The  people 
wish  to  be  deceived  ;  then  let  them. 

Por  mucho  madrugar,  no  aman^e  mas  aina— 
Early  rising  does  not  make  the  day  dawn  sooner. 
S^.Pr. 

Porcns  Epictiri^A  pig  of  Epicurus. 

Porro  onnm  est  necessarinm — But  one  thing  is 

needfuL    M, 
S  Porte  ferm^,  le  diaUe  t'en  Ta— -The  devil  goes 

away  when  he  sees  a  shut  door.    /V.  Pr. 

Portrait-painting'  may  be  to  the  painter  what 
the  practical  knowledge  of  the  world  is  to 
the  poet,  provided  he  considers  it  as  a  school 
by  which  ne  is  to  acqture  the  means  of  per- 
fectaon  in  his  art,  and  not  as  the  object  of 
that  perfection.    Burke, 

Portraiture  as  the  basb  and  the  touchstone  of 
historic  painting.    HckUgeL 

Positive  happiness  is  constitutional  and  incap- 
able of  Increase;  misery  is  artificial,  and 
generally  proceeds  firom  our  foUy.  Gold- 
sjHitk. 

Positiveness  is  a  good  quality  for  preachers 
and  orators,  because  whoever  wouid  obtrude 
his  thoughts  and  reasons  upon  a  multitude, 
wUl  convince  others  the  more  as  be  appears 
convinced  himself.  Swift, 
10  Posse  comitatus— The  powerof  the  county,  which 
the  sheriff  has  the  pDwer  to  raise  in  certain 

Possession  Is  nine-tenths  of  the  law.    Pr, 

Possession  of  land  implies  the  duty  of  living 
on  it,  and  by  it,  if  there  b  enough  to  live  on ; 
then  ...  if  there  is  more  land  than  enough 
for  one's  self,  the  duty  of  nuiking  it  fruitful 
and  beantiAU  for  as  maoy  more  as  can  live 
on  it.    Ruskin, 

Possnnt  quia  posse  ^videntnr — Thev  are  able 
because  they  look  9A  if  they  were.     V  irg. 

Poet  bellnm  anxilinm — Aid  after  the  war  b  over. 
It  Post  cineres  gloria  sera  venit— Olory  comes  too 
late  after  one  is  reduced  to  ashes.    Mart, 

Post  epulas  stabb  vel  p9Laa»9  miUe  meabis— 
Afler  eating,  you  should  either  stand  or  walk  a 
mile;    Pr, 

Post  eqnitem  sedet  atra  cnra— Behind  the 
horseman  sits  dark  care.     //or. 

Post  hoc ;  ergo  propter  hoc— After  thu ;  there- 
fore  on  account  of  this.     A  logical  fallacy. 

Post  mediam  noctem  vbus  qunm  somnia  vera 
— He  appeared  to  me  in  vision  afler  midnight, 
when  dreams  are  true.     //or. 

flO  Post  nnbila  Phoebus— After  clouds  the  sun.    il/. 

Post  pr«etia  praenua— After  battle  rewards.    AT. 

Post  tenebras  lux— After  darkness  light.    M, 

Post  tot  nanfragU  portnm — After  ao  many  ship- 
wrecks we  reach  port.    M, 

Posthnmons  charities  are  the  very  essence  of 
selfishness,  when  bequeathed  bv  those  who, 
when  alive,  would  part  with  notning.  Colton. 
S6  Postnlata— Things  admitted  ;  postulates. 

Pot  1  don't  call  the  kettle  black.    Pr. 

Potatoes  don't  grow  by  the  side  of  the  pot  Pr. 

Potentissimus  est,  qui  se  habet  in  potestate—  ^ 
He  is  the  most  powerful  who  has  himself  in  his  ' 
power.    Sen.  i 

Potter  b  jealous  of  potter,  and  craftsman  of 
craftsman;  and  poor  man  has  a  grudge 
against  poor  man,  and  poet  against  poet. 


irov  irrQ — ^Where  I  may  stand,  and  plant  my  lever.  80 
Architnedes. 

Pound  an  almond,  and  the  clear  white  colour 
will  be  altered  into  a  dirty  one,  and  the 
sweet  taste  into  an  oily  one.    Locke. 

Pour  avoir  du  gout,  il  faut  avoir  da  Time— To 
have  taste,  one  must  have  some  aouL  yauven- 
argues. 

Pour  bien  connaitre  un  homme  U  faut  avoir 
mang^  un  boisseau  de  sel  avec  ltd— To  know 
a  man  well,  one  must  have  eaten  a  bushel  of  salt 
with  him.    Fr.  Pr, 

Pour  bien  d^sirer— To  desire  good.    Jf. 

Pour  bien  instraire,  il  ne  faut  pas  dire  tout  ce  8S 
qn'on  salt,  nuUs  senlement  ce  qui  convient  II 
cenx  qu'on  instnut — To  teach  successfully  we 
must  not  tell  all  we  know,  but  only  what  is 
adapted  to  the  pupil  we  are  tfiarhmg.  La 
//eu^. 

Potir  comble  de  bonhenr— As  the  height  of 
happiness.    Fr, 

Pour  connidtre  le  prix  de  Tararent,  il  faut  toe 
oblig^  d'en  empmnter — To  know  the  value  of 
money,  a  man  has  only  to  borrow.    Fr.  Pr. 

Ponr  connaitre  les  autres,  il  faut  se  connaitre 
soi-m^me  —  To  know  other  people  one  must 
know  one's  self.    Fr,  Pr, 

Potir  conper  conrt — To  cut  the  matter  short. 
Fr, 

Ponr  dompter  les  anglab,  /  II  faut  b&tir  un40 

e>nt  /  Sur  le  Pas-de-Calais— To  conquer  the 
nslish  one  must  build  a  bridge  over  the  Straits 
of  Dover.    A  Frtndi  song. 
Poor  enconru^  les  antres^To  encourage  the 
rest  to  go  and  do  likewise.    Fr, 

Ponr  £tre  asses  bon,  il  faut  Titre  trop— To 
be  good  enough,  one  must  be  too  good.  Fr, 
Pr, 

Ponr  ex^cnter  de  grandes  choses  il  fant  vivre 
comme  si  on  ne  devait  jamais  mourir — To 
achieve  great  thin^  a  man  should  so  live  as  if 
he  were  never  to  die.    La  Roche. 

Pour  fabe  de  I'esprit— To  pby  the  wit.    Fr. 

Ponr  iaire  rire— To  ezdte  laughter.    Fr,  46 

Ponr  faire  un  bon  m^ni^re  Q  faut  que  l*homme 
soit  sourd  et  la  femme  avengle  — To  live 
happily  together  the  husband  must  be  deaf  and 
the  wife  bund.    Fr.  Pr, 

Pour  forth  thy  fervours  for  a  healthful  mind,  / 
Obedient  passions,  and  a  will  resigned ;  /  Por 
love,  widen  scarce  collective  man  can  fill ;  / 
For  patience,  sovereign  o'er  transmuted  ill ;  / 
For  ralth,  that,  panting  for  a  happier  seat,  / 
Counts  death  kind  Nature's  signal  of  retreat. 
Ji^mson. 

Pour  grands  que  soient  les  rois,  ib  sent  ce 
que  nons  sommes ;  /  Ib  peuvent  se  tromper 
comme  les  autres  hommes— However  great 
kings  may  be.  they  are  what  we  are ;  they  may 
be  deceived  lixe  other  men.'  Com, 

Ponr  I'ordinalre  la  fortnne  nons  vend  bien 
ch^rement,  ce  qn'on  croit  qn'elle  nons  donne— 
Fortune  usually  sells  us  very  dear  what  we  fancy 
she  is  giving  us.    Fr. 

Ponr  parvenir  II  bonne  foy— To  succeed  honour-  M 
ably.    M. 

Ponr  qni  ne  les  croit  pas,  U  n  est  pas  de  pro- 
diges — There  are  no  miracles  for  those  who  nave 
no  faith  in  them.    Fr, 

Ponr  ranger  le  lonp,  il  fant  le  marier— To  tame 
the  woltyou  mtist  get  him  married.    Fr,  Pr, 
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Poor  sftvoir  qoelles  ^toient  T^tablement  les 
oplnfons  deshommeB,  je  derois  plutot  prendre 
&:arde  k  ce  qu'ils  pratiquoient  qu'a  ce  qa'Us 
dUoient — To  know  what  men  really  think,  I 
would  pay  r^ard  rather  to  what  they  do  than 
to  what  they  say.    Dttcarte*. 

Poor  se  fain  Taloir— To  make  one's  sdfor  conse- 
quence. 

Pour  s'^tablir  dans  le  monde,  on  fait  toat  ce 
que  i'on  peut  ^nr  y  paraltre  ^tabli  — To 
esubiish  bimsdf  in  the  world  a  man  must  do  all 
he  can  to  appear  already  established.    La  Rccke^ 

Pour  soutenir  les  droits  que  le  del  autorise,  / 
Ablme  tout  pintdt ;  c'est  I'esprit  de  I'^grlise^ 
To  maintain  your  rights  granted  by  Heaven,  let 
everything  perish  rather  than  yield ;  this  b  the 
spirit  of  the  Church.     BoiUan. 

b  Pour  tromper  un  rival  I'artifice  est  permis :  / 
On  peut  tout  emplojer  contre  ses  ennemis— 
We  may  employ  artince  to  deceive  a  rival,  any- 
thing against  our  enemies.     Richelieu. 

Pour  un  plaisir  mille  douleurs— For  a  tingle 
pleasure  a  thousand  pains.    Fr,  Pr» 

Pour  y  panrenir— To  carry  your  point.    M, 

Porerta  non  ha  parenti— Poor  people  have  no 
relations.     //.  Pr, 

Poverty  and  hnngfer  have  many  learned  dis- 
ciples.   Ger,  Pr, 

10  Poverty  breeds  strife.    Pr, 

Poverty  breeds  wealth,  and  wealth  in  its  turn 
breeds  poverty.  The  earth  to  form  the 
mould  is  taken  out  of  the  ditch ;  and  what- 
ever mav  be  the  height  of  the  one  will  be  the 
depth  01  the  other.    Hare. 

Poverty  consists  in  feeli::j  poor.    £merum. 
Poverty  demoralises.    Emerson, 
Poverty  ever  comes  at  the  call.    G>*ldsmitk, 
Id  Poverty  has  no  srreater  foe  than  bashfiilness. 

Pr, 
Poverty,  incessant  drudgrery,  and  much  worse 

evils,  it  has  often  been  the  lot  of  poets  and 

wise  men  to  strive  with,  and  their  griory  to 

conquer.    Carlyle, 

Poverty  is  but  as  the  pain  of  pierdnsr  the  ears 
of  a  maiden,  and  you  haaig  jewels  in  the 
wound.    Jean  Paul, 

Poverty  is  In  want  of  much,  avarice  of  every- 
tUng.     Pub,  Syr, 

Poverty  is  no  crime  and  no  credit.    Pr. 
SO  Poverty  Is  not  a  shame,  but  the  being  ashamed 
of  it  IS.    Pr. 

Poverty  is  often  concealed  in  splendour,  and 
often  in  exte'avagance.  It  is  the  care  of  a 
great  part  of  mankind  to  conceal  their  indi- 
gence from  the  rest.  Thev  support  them- 
selves by  temporary  exjiedients,  and  every- 
dav  is  lost  in  contriving  for  to-morrow. 
Johnstm, 

Poverty  is  the  mither  (mother)  o*  a*  arts. 
Sc.  Pr. 

Poverty  is  the  only  load  which  is  the  heavier 
the  more  loved  ones  there  are  to  assist  in 
supporting  it    Jean  Paul. 

Poverty  is  the  reward  of  idleness.    Dut.  Pr. 

86  Poverty  makes  people  satirical— soberly,  sadly, 

bitterly  satizicaL     H.  FrisweU, 
Poverty  of  soul  is  irreparable.    iyfonUs^uuM. 
Poverty  often  deprives  a  man  of  all  apirit  and 

virtue.    It  is  bard  for  an  empty  bag  to  stand 

upright.    Bett,  FtanUiitu 


Poverty  palls  the  most  ^vuwam  mnrifca|  ife 
cows  industry  and  casts  resolnnon  itsdf 
into  despair.    Addison. 

Poverty  persuades  a  man  to  do  and  saSer 
ever^thwg  that  he  may  escape  Crom  it. 
LucteM. 

Poverty  should  engender  an  honest  pride,  that  SO 
it  may  not  lead  and  tempt  us  to  unworthy 
actions.    Dickens. 

Poverty  sits  by  the  cradle  of  all  our  great 
men,  and  rocks  them  up  to  manhood. 
Heine, 

Poverty  snatches  the  reins  out  of  the  hands  of 
piety.    Saadi. 

Poverty  takes  away  so  many  means  of  doiog 
good,  and  produces  so  much  inability  to 
resist  evil,  ooth  natural  and  moral,  that 
it  is  by  all  virtuous  means  to  be  avoided. 
/oknsen. 

Poverty  treaHs  upon  the  heels  of  great  and 
unexpected  riches.    La  Brurirt, 

Poverty  wants  some,  luxury  many,  and  avarice  tS 
all  tmngs.    Cowley, 

Power  and  permanence  rwide  only  ia  limita- 
tions.   GruAbe, 
Power  bdongeth  nato  God.    BibU. 

Power  cannot  have  too  gentle  an  expfeesion. 
Jean  Paul, 

Power  exerdsed  with  violence  lias  addom  beea 
of  long  duration,  but  temper  and  moderatioa 

fenerally  produce  pennaaeaoe  ia  all  tfaiags. 
eu. 

Power,   ia  its  quality  and  degree^   Is   tfaoOO 
measure  of  manhood.    /.  G.  Ho/lama. 

Power  is  according  to  quality,  not  quantity. 
How  much  more  are  men  than  nations? 

Emerson. 

Power  is  ever  stealing  from  the  many  to  the 

few.     Wendell  Phillips. 
'Bveivc  Is  no  blessing  in  itself,  but  when  it  is 

empk>yed  to  protect  tlie  innocent    SroiJL 
Power  is  nothing:  but  as  it  is  felt,  and  the  de- 

Ught  of  aupenority  is  proportionate  to  the 

resistaace  overcome.    johMsett, 

Power  b  so  characteristically  cahn.  that  calm-  40 
ness  ia  itsdf  lias  the  a^iect  of  strength. 

Buhoer  Lytton, 

^fim^^  like  a  desolating  pestilence,  /  PoUntes 
whate'er  it  touches ;  and  obedience,  /  Bane 
of  all  genius,  virtue,  freedom,  truth,  /  Makes 
slaves  of  men,  and  of  the  numaa  frame  a 
mechanised  automaton.    Shelley, 

Power,  like  the  diamond,  dassles  the  bdiolder, 
and  also  the  wearer ;  it  dignifies  meanness ; 
it  magnifies  littleness ;  to  what  is  con- 
temptible, it  gives  authority;  to  what  is 
low,  exaltation.    CoHon. 

Power  to  do  good  is  the  true  and  lawful  end  of 
aspiring.    Bac4m, 

Power  wQl  intoxicate  the  best  hearts,  as  wine 
the  strongest  heads.  No  man  is  wise  enough, 
no  man  good  enough,  to  be  trusted  with  tia- 
limited  power.    Colton. 

Power's  footstool  is  opinion,  and  hb  throae  the  fiO 
human  heart    Sir  Aubrey  de  Vete, 

Powerftd  attachment  will  give  a  man  spirit 
and  confidence  which  he  could  by  no  meaas 
call  up  or  command  of  himself:  and  in  this 
mood  he  can  do  wonders  which  would  not 
be  possible  to  him  without  it  Jkiatthgm 
Arnolds 
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PcacticjUfar  men  have  come  to  imagine  that  the 
laws  oftnis  miiverse,  like  the  laws  of  consti- 
tutional countries,  are  decided  by  votiner; 
that  it  is  all  a  study  of  division-lists,  and  lor 
the  universe  too  depends  a  little  on  the  acti- 
vity of  the  whippers-in.    CarlyU. 

Practice  aims  at  what  is  immediate ;  specula- 
tion at  what  is  remote.  In  practical  life,  the 
wisest  and  soundest  men  avoid  speculation, 
and  ensure  success,  because,  by  limiting' 
their  ranre,  they  increase  the  tenacity 
with  which  they  grasp  events,  while  in 
speculative  Ufe  the  course  is  exactly  the 
reverse,  since  in  that  department  the  greater 
the  range  the  greater  the  command.    Buckle* 

Practice  in  time  becomes  second  nature.  Anmt. 

Practice  is  ever3rthing.    Periander. 

S  Practice  makes  perfect    Pr. 

Practice  must  settie  the  habit  of  doing  without 
reflecting  on  the  rule.    Locke. 

Practise  thrift,  or  else  you'll  drift.    Pr. 

Prsecedentibus  insta— Follow  close  on  those  who 
precede.    M. 

Praecepta  ducnut,  at  eatempla  trafannt— Pre- 
cept guides,  but  example  draws.    Pr. 

10  Praeania  virtutis  honores— H<mours  are  the  re- 
wards of  virtue.    M. 

PraesU  ut  orosls— Be  first,  that  you  may  be  of 
service.    M. 

Praesto  ct  persto — I  press  on  and  persevere.     M. 

Praise  a  fool  and  you  may  make  him  usefiiL 
DoH.  Pr. 

Praiee  a  fool,  and  you  water  his  foUy.    Pr. 
16  Praise  follows  truth  afar  off,  and  only  over- 
takes her  at  the  grave.    Plausibility  clings 
to  her  skirts  and  nolds  her  back  tul  then. 
Lowell 

Praise  from  an  enemy  is  the  m(Mt  pleasing  of 
an  commen^tions.    Steele. 

Praise  God  more,  and  blame  neighbours  less. 
Pr 

Praise  is  indeed  the  consequence  and  encotu*- 
agement  of  virtue ;  but  it  is  sometimes  so 
unseasonably  applied  as  to  become  its  bane 
and  corruption  too.     Tkomat  d  Kempis. 

Praise  is  so  pleasing  to  the  mind  of  man  that 
it  is  the  original  motive  of  almost  all  our 
actions.    JohnaoH. 

M  Praise  is  the  tribute  of  men,  but  felicity  the 

gift  of  God.    Bacon. 
Prause  is  virtue's  shadow ;  who  courts  her  doth 

more  the  handmaid  tlian  the  dame  admire. 

Heath, 
Praise,  like  gold  and  diamonds,  owes  its  value 

only  to  its  scarcity.    Johnson. 

Praise  makes  good  men  better,  and  bad  men 
worse.    Pr, 

Praise  Peter,  but  don't  find  fault  with  Paul. 

Pr. 

S5  Praise  the  bridge  which  carries  you  over.   Pr, 
Praise  the  hill,  but  keep  below.    Pr. 
Praise  the  sea,  butkeep  on  land.  George  Fferhert. 
Praise  undeserved  is  satire  in  disguise.    Pope. 

vp^of  Toift  \6yovty  d^irs  rb,  rpdyfiaTa^MM 
in  speech,  keen  in  action.    Himerius. 
80  I^ay  devoutiy,  /  And  hammer  stoutiy.    Pr, 
pray  to  God,  but  keep  the  hammer  going.  Pr. 
Vi9:g  to  God,  sailor,  but  pull  for  the  shore.  Pr, 
prayer  and  practice  is  good  rhyme.    Sc.  Pr, 


Prayer  and  provender  never  hinder  a  joiu-ney. 
Pr, 

Prayer  is  a  groan.    SI.  Jerome.  88 

Prayer  is  a  powerful  thing ;  for  God  has  bound 

and  tied  himself  thereto.    Luther. 
Prayer  is  a  shield  to  the  soul,  a  sacrifice  to 

God,  and  a  scourge  to  Satan.    Bunyan. 

Prayer  is  a  study  of  truth,— a  sally  of  the  soul 
into  the  unfotmd  infinite.    Emerson. 

Prayer  b  a  turning  of  one's  soul,  \n  heroic 

reverence,  in  infinite  desire  and  endeavour, 

towards    the    Highest,   the    All-excellent, 

Supreme.     CarlyU^  in  a  letter  to  a  young 

friend. 

Prayer  b  intended  to  increase  the  devotion  of  10 
the  individual,  but  if  the  individual  himself 
prays  he  requires  no  formula  .  .  .  Real  in- 
ward devotion  knows  no  prayer  but  that 
arising  from  the  depths  of  its  own  feelings. 
W.  V,  Hutnholdt, 

Prayer  is  the  aspiration  of  our  poor,  stmg- 
glmg,  heavy-laden  soul  towards  its  Eternal 
Father,  and,  with  Or  witliout  words^  ought 
not  to  become  impossible,  nor  need  it  ever. 
Loyal  sons  and  subjects  can  approach  the 
King's  throne  who  have  no  "request"  to 
make  there  except  that  they  may  continue 
loyal.    CariyUj  in  a  Utter  to  a  young  friend. 

Prayer  is  the  cable,  at  whose  end  appears  / 
The  anchor  hope,  ne'er  sllpp'd  but  in  our 
fears.    Quarles, 

Praver  is  the  Christian's  vital  breath,  /  The 
Cnristian's  native  air.    James  Montgomery. 

Prayer  is  the  slender  nerve  that  moves  tlie 
muscles  of  Omnipotence.    Martin  1  upper. 

Prayer  is  the  soid's  sincere  desire,  /  Uttered  48 
or  unexpressed,  /  The  motion  of  a  hidden 
fire  that  trembles  in  the  breast.    /.  Mont- 
gomery. 

Prayer  is  the  wing  wherewith  the  soul  flies  to 
heaven :  and  meditation  the  eye  with  which 
we  see  God.    St.  Ambrose. 

Prayer  Icnocks  till  the  door  opens.    Pr. 

Prayer,  like  Jonathan's  bow,  returns  not 
emp^.    CurnalL 

Prayer  moves  the  hand  that  moves  the  uni- 
verse.   Anon, 

Prayer  must  not  come  from  the  roof  of  the  80 
month,  but  from  the  root  of  the  heart. 
Pr. 

Prayer  purifies ;  it  is  a  self-preached  sermon. 

Jean  Paul. 
Prayer  should  be  the  key  of  the  day  and  the 

lock  of  the  night.    Pr. 
Prayer  that  craves  a  particular  commodity, 

an]rthing  less  than  all  good,  is  vicious.   As  a 

means  to  effect  a  private  end,  it  is  meanness 

and  theft.     Emerson. 
Prayers  are  but  the  body  of  the  bird ;  desires 

are  its  angel's  wings.    Jeremy  Taylor. 
Praying's  the  end  of  preaching.    George  Her*  ^ 

bert. 
Preaching  is  of  much  avail,  but  practice  is  far 

more  effective.    A  godly  life  is  the  strongest 

argument  that  you  can  offer  to  the  sceptic. 

H.  Ballon. 

Preacliing  is  the  expression  of  the  moral  senti" 
ment  in  application  to  the  duties  of  life. 
Emerson, 

Precepte  commence,  exemple  ach^ve— Precept 
begins,  example  perfects.    Fr, 
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Precepts  or  in«»1ni$  are  of  neat  weiciit ;  and 
a  few  useful  ones  at  hancTdo  more  toward  a 
happj  life  than  whole  volumes  that  we  know 
not  tniere  to  find.    Seu. 

Pieces  armatas— Armed  prayers,  t.«.,  with  arms 
to  back  them  up^ 

Predons  bevond  price  are  good  resolutions. 
Valuable  beyond  price  are  good  feelings. 
N,  R.  Hmvets. 

Predons  ointments  are  pot  in  small  boxes. 
Pr, 

%  Predominant  opinions  are  generally  the 
opinions  of  the  generation  that  is  vanishing. 
Ditraelu 

Prefer  loss  before  ui^ust  gain ;  for  that  brings 
grief  but  once,  this  for  ever.    Chilo. 

Prejudice  is  a  prophet  which  prophesies  only 
evil.    Pr, 

Prejudice  is  the  child  of  ignorance.    Hazlitt, 

Prejudice  squints  when  it  looks,  and  lies  when 
it  talks.    DtuAns  tfA^nm/es. 

10  Prejudice,  which  he  pretends  to  hate,  is  man's 
aSsolute  lawariver ;  mere  use-and-wont  every- 
where leads  him  by  the  nose :  thus  let  but  a 
rising  of  the  sun,  let  but  a  creation  of  the 
worid  happen  twice,  and  it  ceases  to  be 
marvellon^  to  be  noteworthy  or  noticeable. 
CarfyU. 

Prendre  la  def  des  champs— To  run  away  (Hi, 
take  the  key  of  the  fields).    Pr.  Pr. 

Prendre  les  choses  an  pis—To  regard  matters  in 
the  most  unfavourable  light.    Pr. 

Prends  le  premier  conseil  d'une  femme  et  non 
le  second— Take  a  woman's  first  advice  and  not 
her  seoMid.    Pr.  Pr. 

Prendsmoitelquejesuis— Takemeaslam.  Af. 
If  Present  fears  /  Are  less  than  horrible  imagin- 
ings.   AlacA.,  L  3. 

Preserve  the  rights  of  inferior  placer  and 
think  it  more  honour  to  direct  in  chief^  than 
to  be  busy  in  alL    Sacofu 

Pressure  alone  causes  water  to  rise  and 
directs  it.    Penan. 

Presumption  is  our  natural  and  original 
disease.    Moniaigm, 

Presumptuousness,  which  audaciously  strides 
over  all  the  steps  of  gradtial  culture,  affords 
little  encoiuragement  to  hope  for  any  master- 
piece.   Goethe, 

SO  Prft  d'accompUr— Ready  to  accomplish.    M, 

Prftt  pour  mon  pays— Ready  for  my  country.  M, 

'*  Pretty  Pussy  "win  not  feed  a  cat    Pr, 

Prevention  is  better  than  ciure.    Pr, 

Pria  Veneaiani,  poi  Christiane — ^Venetian  first. 
Christian  afterwards.     Ven.  Pr, 

16  Pride  adds  to  a  man's  stature  i  vanity  only 
ptiffs  htm  out.    Cham/art. 

Pride  and  grace  ne'er  dwell  in  ae  place.  Sc. 
Pr. 

Pride  and  poverty  are  ill  met,  yet  often  live 
together.    Pr. 

Pride  feels  no  cold.    Pr. 

Pride  flows  from  want  of  reflection  and  ignor- 
ance of  ourselves.  Knowledge  and  himiility 
come  upon  us  together.    Adaiton. 

80  Pride  goeth  before  destruction,  and  a  haughty 
spirit  before  a  falL    Bible.  \ 

Pride  hath  no  other  glass  to  show  itself  but 
pride.    JrtnlandCrgst^tUkj.  \ 


Pride,  ill-nature,  and  want  of 
three  great  sources  of  ill-manners :  withovit 
some  one  of  these  defects  no  man  will  behave 
himself  ill  for  want  of  experience,  or  wfaat, 
in  the  language  of  fools,  Is  called  knowinif 
the  worid.    Swtyt. 

Pride  is  a  flower  that  grows  in  the  devil's  gnr" 
den.    Hewell. 

Pride  is  lofty,  calnit  immovable  ;  vanity  is  un- 
certain, capricious,  and  ui^ust     duumfort. 

Pride  is  still  aiming  at  the  blest  abodes ;  /  Si 
Men  would  be  angds,  angels  would  be  gods ;/ 
Arairing  to  be  gods,  if  angeb  fell,  /  Aspirinsr 
to  oe  angels,  men  rebeL    Po^. 

Pride  is  the  source  of  a  thousand  virtues ; 
vanity  is  that  of  nearly  all  vices  and  all  per- 
versines.    Cfuim/ort. 

Pride  must  suffer  pain.    Pr. 

Pride  never  leaves  its  master  till  he  gets  a  fk*. 
Sc,  Pr. 

Pride  of  origin,  whether  hirii  or  low,  springs 
from  the  same  prindple  In  human  natore ; 
one  is  but  the  positive,  the  other  the  nega- 
tive, pole  of  a  single  weakness.    LameiL 

Pride,  the  never-failing  vice  of  fools.    Pope,       40 

Pride  win  have  a  fall ;  for  pride  goeth  before. 

and  shame  cometh  after.    Pr. 
Pride  with  pride  wiU  not  abide.    Pr. 
Pride  would  never  owe,  nor  self-kive  erer 

pay.    La  Roche. 
Pride's  diickens  have  b<mny  feathers,   bat 

bony  bodies.    Pr. 
Priestcraft  is  no  better  than  witchcraft    Pr.    tf 

Priesthoods  that  do  not  teach,  aristocracies 

that  do  not  govern ;  the  misery  of  that  and 

the  misery  of  altering  that,  are  wiiiten  in 

Belshaxzar   fire-letters   on   the  history   of 

France.    CariyU, 
Priests  pray  for  enemies,  but  princes  kSL 

2  Hen,  r/.i  v.  a. 
Prima  et  maxima  peccantinm  est  poena  pee- 

casse— ^The  first   and  greatest  pumshment   of 

sinners  is  the  consdence  of  sin.    Sen. 
Prima  fade^At  first  nght  or  view  of  a  case. 
Primo  avulso  non  defidt  alter  /aureus— The  first  SS 

being  wrenched  away,  another  of  gold  succeeds. 

Vtr^. 
Primnm  mobile— The  primary  motive  power. 
Primus  in  orbe  Deos  fedt^  timor^It  was  fear 

that  first  suggested  the  existence  of  the  gods. 

Statins. 
Primus  inter  pares— The  first  among  equals. 

Primus  sapientise  gradns  est  falsa  intdUgere 

— The  first  step  towards  wisdom  is  to  distinguish 

what  is  false. 
Princes  and  lords  are  but  the  breath  of  UngSr  /  M 

*'  An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  ot  God.** 

Bnmsm 
Princes  and  lords  may  flourish  or  may  fade ;  / 

A  breath  can  make  them,  as  a  breath  has 

made.    Goidsmitk. 
Prindpes  mortales,  rempubUcam  aeteniam-* 

Princes  are  mortal,  the  republic  is  etemaL    Tac. 
Prindpibus  placuisse  viris  non  ultima  laus  est 

— To  have  earned  the  goodwill  of  the  great  is  ooc 

the  least  of  merits.     Hor. 
Prindpiis  obsta ;  sero  medicma  paratur,  /  Com 

mala  per  lon^ras  convaluere  moras— Renst 

the  first  beginnmgs ;  a  cure  is  attempted  too  late 

when  through  long  delay  the  malady  has ' 
Ovid, 
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Prindpis  est  Tirtns  maxima  nosse  snos— It  Is 
the  greatest  merit  of  a  prince  to  know  those  his 
subjects.     Mart. 

Principle  is  a  passion  for  truth.    (?) 

Principle  is  erer  my  motto»  not  expediency. 
Disraclu 

Prisoners  of  hope.    Bible, 

5  PristinsB  virtatis  memores— Mindfal  of  ancient 
valour.    M, 

Prinsqnam  indpias  consulto*  et  nbi  consnlueris 
mature  facto  opus  est  —  Before  you  b^n, 
consider;  but  having  considered,  use  despatch. 
SalL 

Private  affection  bereaves  us  easily  of  a  risrht 
judgment.     Thomas  d  Ktm^s. 

Private  credit  is  wealth;  public  honour  is 
security.  The  feather  that  adorns  the  royal 
bird  supports  its  fligrht ;  strip  him  of  his  plum- 
afire,  ana  you  fix  him  to  the  earth.    JuniMs. 

PriTateiudgment  with  the  accent  on  "  private  " 
is  sel^wiU ;  but  with  the  accent  on  "  jtidg- 
ment,"  it  is  freedom,  free-will.  /.  Hutchison 
Stirling, 

10  Private  opinion  is  weak,  but  public  opinion  is 
almost  onmipotent.     Ward  Beecher. 

Private  reproof  is  the  best  grave  for  private 
frinlts.    Pr, 

Private  self-regard  must  have  been  wholly 
subordinated  to,  if  not  entirelv  cast  out  by, 
a  higher  principle  of  action  and  a  purer  affec- 
tion before  a  man  can  become  either  tmly 
moral  or  religions.    /.  C.  Sharp, 

Privatorum  conventio  |uri  publico  non  derogat 
—No  baivain  between  individiuds  derogates  from 
a  law.    £, 

Privatus  Ulis  census  erat  brevis,  /  Commune 
magnum — ^Their  private  property  was  small,  the 
pubuc  revenue  great.    Hor. 

ISPrivilegium  est  quasi  privata  lex— Privilege  is 
as  it  were  private  law.    L, 

Pro  aris  et  fods — For  oar  altars  and  our  hearths. 
Pro  bono  publico— For  the  public  good.    ' 
Pro  Christoetpatria—ForChrist  and  country.  M. 
Pro  confesso— As  confessed  or  admitted. 
SO  Pro  Deo  etrege— For  God  and  king.    M, 
Pro  et  con. — For  and  against. 
Pro  forma— For  form's  sake. 
Pro  hac  vice — For  this  turn ;  on  this  occaaon. 
Pro  Hbertate  patriae— For  the  liberty  of  my 
country.    M. 

tS  Pro  patria  et  rege— For  king  and  country.    M, 
Pro  rata  (parte)— In  proportion,  proportionally. 
Pro  re  nata^For  circumstances  that  have  arisen. 
Pro  rege  et  patria— For  king  and  country.    M, 
Pro  rege,  lege,  et  grege— For  king,  law,  and 
peo|de.    M. 

10  Pro  tanto — For  so  much. 

Pro  tempore — For  the  time. 

Pro  virtute  bellica— For  valour  in  war.    M. 

Pro  virtute  felix  temeritas— Instead  of  valour 
successful  rashness.  Sen.t  of  Alexander  tlu 
Great, 

Probably  imposture  is  of  a  sanative,  anodyne 
I  nature,  and  man's  gullibility  not  his  worst 

blessing.    CarlyU, 

S5  Probably  men  were  never  bom  demigods  in  any 
century,  but  predsely  god-devils  as  we  see ; 
certain  of  whom  do  become  a  kind  of  demi- 
^^Ods.     Carfyle^ 


Probatum  est— It  has  been  settled. 

Probitas  laudatur,  et  alget— Int^pity  is  praised 
and  b  left  out  in  the  cold.    Jiev. 

Probitas  verus  honos— Int^rity  is  true  honour. 
M, 

Probitate  et  labore— By  honesty  and  labour.  M, 

Probity  is  as  rarely  in  accord  with  interest  as  00 
reason  is  with  passion.    Saneal-Dubay, 

Probum  non  poenitet — The  upright  man  has  no 
regrets.    M. 

Procellse  quanto  oj[us  habent  virium  tanto 
minus  temporis— The  more  violent  storms  are, 
the  sooner  tney  are  over.    Sen, 

Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time.    Young. 

Procul  a  Jove,  procul  a  fulmine.    Far  from  Jove, 

far  from  his  thunderbolts.    Pr. 
Procul  O I  procul  este,  profiani— Away,  I  pray  45 

you ;  keep  off,  ye  profane.     Virg. 

Prodesse  quam  conspid— To  be  of  service  rather 
than  to  be  conspicuous.    M, 

Prodigus  et  stultus  donat  ause  spemlt  et  odit  / 
HsBC  seges  ingratos  tnlit,  et  feret  omnibus 
annis — ^^e  spendthrift  and  fool  ^ives  away 
what  he  despises  and  hates.  This  seed  has 
ever  borne,  aiid  will  bear,  an  ungrateful  brood. 
Hot, 

Productions  (of  a  Ctftain  artistic  qualitv)  are 
at  present  possible  which  are  nought  {Null) 
without  bemg  bad— nought,  because  there  is 
nothing  in  tnem,  and  not  bad,  because  a 
general  form  after  some  good  model  has 
hovered  vagudy  (cvrKAwv^/}  before  the  mind 
of  the  author.    Goethe, 

Profaneness  is  a  brutal  vice ;  he  who  indulges 
in  it  is  no  gentleman.    Chsi^in, 

Professional  critics  are  Incapable  of  distin-60 
guishing  and  appredating  dther  diamonds 
m  the  rough  state  or  gdd  in  bars.  They 
are  traders,  and  in  literature  know  only 
the  coins  that  are  current  Their  critical 
laboratory  has  scales  and  weights,  but 
ndther  crudble  nor  touchstone.   Joubert. 

Proffered  service  stinks,  /.«.,  is  not  appreciated. 
Pr, 

Profligacy  consists  not  in  spending  years  of 
time  or  chests  of  money,  but  in  spending 
them  off  the  line  of  your  career.    Emerson, 

Profound  joy  has  more  of  severity  than  gaiety 
in  it.    Montaign*. 

Progress  begins  with  the  minority.  G,  W, 
Curtis. 

Progress  is  the  law  of  life— man  is  not  man  as  M 

yet.    Browning. 
Progress,  man's  distinctive  mark  alone,  /  Not 

C^'s  and  not  the  beasts :  God  is,  they  are ;  / 

Man  partly  is,  and  wholly  hopes  to  be. 

Browning, 

Progress— the  stride  of  (jod.     Victor  Hugo, 

Prohibetur  ne  quis  friciat  in  suoi  quod  nocere 
potest  In  alieno — No  one  is  allowed  to  do  on  his 
own  premises  what  may  injure  those  of  a  neigh* 
hour.    L, 

Prolonged  endurance  tames  the  bold.    Byron. 

Promettre  c'est  donner,  esp^rer  c'est  Jonlr— 00 
Promising   is   giving,  and    hoping    is  fruition. 
DeiaU. 

Promise  is  most  given  when  the  least  is  said. 
ChaptnoM, 

Promises  make  debts,  and  debts  make  prp* 
mises.    Dut.  Pr, 
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Promlset  may  g:et  friends,  but  it  is  petfomumce 
that  most  none  and  keep  them.  Owen  Fel- 
iham. 

Proof  of  aOod?  AnrobableGodI  The  smallest 
of  finites  struB^slinff  to  prove  to  itself .  .  . 
and  include  within  itself,  tne  Highest  Infinite, 
in  whicli,  bir  hypothesis,  it  lives  and  moves 
and  has  its  Deinf^  I  Man,  reduced  to  wander 
about,  in  stooping  posture,  with  painfully- 
constmcted  sulphnr- match,  and  farthing^ 
rustilight,  or  smoky  tar-link,  searching  for 
the  son.    Carfyie. 

Prope  ad  snmmam,  prope  ad  exitnm^Near  the 
summit,  near  the  end.    Pr. 

Propensity  to  hope  and  joy  is  real  riches ;  one 
to  fear  and  sorrow,  real  poverty.    Hume. 
6  Proper  words  in  proper  places  make  the  true 
definition  of  a  style.    Swi/t, 

Properly  speaking,  the  land  belongs  to  these 
two:  to  the  AUnightv  God  and  to  all  His 
children  of  men  that  nave  ever  worked  well 
on  it,  or  shall  ever  work  well  on  it    CnrlyU. 

Property  thou  hast  no  other  knowledge  but 
what  thou  hast  got  by  working.    CarlyU, 

Property  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights. 
Drummond. 

Property.  O  brother  ?  Of  mv  body  I  have  but  a 
liferent.  .  .  .  But  my  soul,  breathed  into  me 
by  God,  my  Me,  and  what  capability  is  there, 
I  call  that  mine  and  not  thme.  I  will  keep 
that,  and  do  what  work  I  can  with  it ;  God 
has  given  it  me ;  the  devil  shall  not  take 
it  away.  Cariyle. 
10  Property  there  is  among  us  valuable  to  the 
auctioneer;  but  the  accumulated  manufac- 
turing, commercial,  economic  skill  which  lies 
impalpably  warehoused  in  EngUsh  bands 
and  heads,  what  auctioneer  can  estimate? 
Cariyle. 

Prophecv,  not  poetry,  is  the  thing  wanted  in 
these  days.  How  can  we  sing  and  paint  when 
we  do  not  yet  believe  and  see  ?    CatfyU. 

Prophete  rechts,  Prophete  links  /  Das  Welt- 
kind  in  der  Mitten— Prophets  to  nght,  prophets 
to  left,  the  world'Child  between.    G<>ethe, 

Propositi  tenaac— Tenacious  of  my  purpose.    M, 

Propriae  telluris  henim  natura,  neque  ilium,  / 
Nee  me,  nee  quemquam  statnit.     Nos  ex- 

(>ulit  Ule:  ^  lUum  aut  nequities,  ant  vafri 
nscitia  Juris,  /  Postremo  expellet  certe  vi- 
vacior  hares— Nature  has  appointed  neither 
him  nor  me,  nor  any  one,  lora  of  this  land  in 
perpetmty.  That  one  has  ejected  us;  either 
some  villany  or  quirk  at  law,  at  any  rate,  an 
heir  surviving  him,  will  at  last  eject  him.     Hor. 

\l  Propriety  of  thought  and  propriety  of  diction 
are  commonly  found  together.  Obscurity 
and  affectation  are  the  two  greatest  faults 
of  style.     Macaulny, 

Proprio  motn— Ofhis  own  motion ;  spontaneously. 

Proprio  vigore— Of  one's  own  strength. 

Proprium  human!  ingenli  est  odisse  quem  Isese- 
ris — It  is  a  weakness  of  your  human  nature  to 
hate  those  whom  you  have  wronged.     Tac, 

Proque  sua  causa  ^uisque  disertus  erat— Every 
one  was  eloquent  in  his  own  cause.     Oiid. 

90 Prose,  words  in  their  best  order;  poetry,  the 
best  words  in  the  best  order.    Coleridge. 

Prosperity  destroys  fools  and  endangers  the 
wise.    Pr. 

Prosperitv  doth  best  discover  vice,  and  adver- 
sity doth  best  discover  virtue.    Bacon. 


Prosperity  Is  not  without  many  fears  and  dis- 
tastes; and  adversity  Is  not  without  com- 
forts and  hopes.    Bacon. 

Prosperity  is  the  blessing  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  adversity  is  the  blessing  of  the  New. 
wliich  carrieth  the  greater  benedktioo  and 
the  clearer  revelation  of  God's  favour.  Bacmt. 

Prosperity  is  the  touchstone  of  virtue  *  for  it  iS 
is  less  difficult  to  bear  misfortunes  tiiaa  to 
remain  uDOormpted  by  pleasare.     /  ac. 

Prosperity  seems  to  be  scarcely  safe,  nnloss  it 
be  mixed  with  a  little  adversity.    H.Baiimi, 

Prosperity  tries  the  fortunate,  adversity  tlae 

great.    Plii^  Ike  VauHger, 
Prosperom  et  feliz  scelus  /  Vlrtns  focatur— 

C>rime  when  it  succeeds  is  csilled  virtue.    Sem^ 

Protectio  trahit  subjectionem,  et  subjectio  pr»- 
tectionem— Protection  involves  allqiance,  and 

allegi.-uice  protection.    L. 

Protestantism  is  a  revolt  against  false  sorre-ao 
reigus;  the  painful  but  indispensable  first 
preparation  for  true  sovereigns  getting  place 
among  us.    CarfyU. 

Proud  people  are  intolerably  selfish,  and  tbe 

vain  are  gentle  and  giving.    Emerson. 
Prove  all  things ;  hold  fast  that  which  is  fipood. 

St.  Paul. 
Proverbs  are  easily  made  in  cold  blood.    Jm 

H'illeL 
Proverbs  are  mental  gems  gathered  !a  the 

diamond-fields  of  the  mind.     /r.  R,  Aigrr, 

Proverbs  are  short  sentences  drawn  from  looff  IS 
experience.    Cenumies. 

Proverbs  are  the  abridgments  of  wisdom. 
Joubert, 

Proverbs  are  the  daughters  of  dally  experi- 
ence.   Dui.  Pr. 

Proverbs  are  the  wisdom  of  ages.    Ger.  Ps^. 

Proverbs  are  the  wisdom  of  the  streets,    /'r. 

Proverbs  cover  the  whole  field  of  man  as  he  is^  40 

and  life  as  it  is,  not  of  either  as  they  ought 

to  be.    /oAn  Morley. 

Proverbs  have  been  always  dear  to  the  tme 
intellectual  aristocracy  of  a  nation.     Trench. 

Proverbs  have,  not  a  few  of  them,  come  down 
to  us  from  remotest  antiquity,  oome  safely 
upon  the  waters  of  that  great  stream  or 
time  which  has  swallowed  so  much  beneath 
its  waves.     Trench. 

Proverbs  have  pleased  not  one  nation  only, 
but  many,  so  that  they  have  made  them- 
selves a  nome  in  the  most  different  lands. 
Trench. 

Proverbs,  like  the  sacred  books  of  each  nation, 
are  the  sanctuary  of  the  intuitions.  Emenon. 

Proverbs  please  the  people,  and  have  pleased  II 
them  for  ages.     Trench. 

Proverbs  possess  so  vigorous  a  pcincqile  of 
life,  as  to  have  maintained  their  ground, 
ever  new  and  ever  young,  through  all  the 
centuries  of  a  nation  s  existence.     Treftck. 

Proverbs  were  anterior  to  books,  and  formed 
the  wisdom  of  the  vulgar,  and  in  the  earliest 
ages  were  the  tmwritten  laws  of  morality. 
/.  Pfsraeli, 

Provide  things  honest  hi  the  tight  of  all  men. 
Si.  Paul. 

Providence  certainly  does  not  favonr  Indi- 
viduals, but  the  deep  wisdom  of  its  counsels 
extends  to  the  instruction  and  ennoblement 
of  alL     W.  V.  Humboldt. 
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Providenee  conceals  itself  in  the  details  of 
bnman  affiUrs.  but  becomes  unveiled  in  the 
generalities  or  history.    Lammrtme. 

Providence  gives  the  power,  of  which  reason 
teaches  the  use.    Johnson. 

Providence  has  a  wild,  rough,  incalculable  road 
to  its  end ;  and  it  is  no  use  to  try  to  wlilte- 
wash  its  hnge,  mixed  Instrumentalities,  to  , 
dress  iqt  that  terrific  benefactor  in  a  clean 
shirt  and  white  neckcloth  of  a  student  in 
divinity.    Emerson, 

Providence  has  decreed  that  those  conunon 
acquisitions  —  monev,  gems,  plate,  noble 
mantinfift,  and  dominion— should  be  some- 
times bestowed  on  the  indolent  and  un- 
worthy; but  those  things  which  constitute 
our  true  riches,  and  which  are  properly  our 
own,  must  be  procured  by  our  own  la[bour. 
Ertufmts, 

ff  Provident  has  riven  to  the  French  the  em- 
pire of  the  land ;  to  the  English,  that  of  the 
sea;  to  the  Germans,  that  of— the  air.  Mme. 
de  St  ail 
Providence  is  but  another  name  for  natural 
law.     Ward  Letcher. 

Providence  is  my  neatt-door  neighbour.  An 
Italian  hermit. 

Providence  is  not  counteracted  by  any  means 
which  Providence  puts  into  our  power. 
Joh$uon. 

Providence  may  change,  but  the  promise  must 
stand.    Pr, 

10  Providence  often  puts  a  large  potato  in  a  little 
pig's  way.    Pr, 

Providence  provides  for  the  provident.    Pr* 

Provision   is  the   foundation   of  hospitality, 

and  thrift  the  fuel  of  magnificence.     Sir 

P.  Sidnfy, 
Provocarem  ad  Phillppum,  inquit,  sed  sobrium 

—I  would   appeal  to  Philip,  she  said,  but  to 

Philip  sober.     Vat.  Max, 

ft^onmorttin  incnrioai,  longinqna  sectamur— 
Uninqtiisitive  of  things  near,  we  pursue  those 
which  are  at  a  distance.    Pliny, 

ISProadmus  a  tectis  ignis  defenditur  segre— At 
fire  is  difilcult  to  ward  off  when  next  Muse  is 
in  flames.    Ovid, 

Prozlfflus  ardet  Ucalegon— The  house  of  your 
neighbour  Ucalegon  is  on  fire.     Vine, 

Proximus  sum  egomet  mlht  —  I  am  my  own 
nearest  of  kin.     Ter. 

Prudence  and  greatness  are  ever  persuading  us 
to  contrary  pursuits.  The  one  instructs  us 
to  be  content  with  our  station,  and  to  find 
happiness  m  boimding  every  wish :  the  other 
impels  us  to  superiority,  and  calls  nothing 
happiness  but  rapture.    Goldsmith 

Prudence  and  love  are  not  made  for  each  other ; 
as  the  love  increases,  prudence  diminishes. 
La  Roche. 

Prudence  is  a  necessary  ingredient  in  all  the 
virtues,  without  which  they  degenerate  into 
folly  and  excess.    Jeremy  Collier, 

Prudence  b  that  virtue  by  which  we  dis- 
cern what  is  proper  to  be  done  under  the 
various  circumstances  of  time  and  place. 
Milton, 

Prudence  is  the  virtue  of  the  senses,  the  science 
of  iqspearances,  the  outmost  action  of  tlie 
ioward  life,  God  taking  thought  for  oxen. 


Prudens  ftitnri  temporis  exitum  /  Caligiaosa 
nocte  premit  Dens ;  /  Rldetque,  si  mortalis 
ultra /Pas  trepidat— The  Deitv  in  His  wisdom 
veils  in  the  darkness  of  night  the  events  of  the 
future:  and  smiles  if  a  mortal  is  unduly  solici- 
tous about  what  he  is  not  permitted  to  know. 
Hor, 

Prudens  interrogatio  quasi  dimldium'saplentise 
— Prudent  questioning  is,  as  it  were,  the  half  of 
knowledge. 

Prudens  qui  uatiens— He  is  prudent  who  has  88 
patience.    At, 

Prudens  simpUcitas— A  prudent  simplicity.    M. 

Prudent  and  active  men,  who  know  theh* 
strength  and  use  it  with  limitation  and  cu:- 
cumspection,  alone  go  far  in  the  affairs  of 
the  world.    Goethe. 

Pmdentia  et  constantia— By  prudence  and  con- 
stancy.   M, 

Prudentis  est  mutare  con^ium ;  stultus  sicut 
lima  mutatur — A  prudent  man  may,  on  occasion, 
cliange  liis  oimiion,  but  a  fool  changes  as  often 
as  the  moon. 

Priift  das  Geschick  dlch.  weiss  es  wohl  warum ;  /  80 
Es  wiinschte  dich  entnaltsam  I  Folge  stunun 
— Destiny  is  proving  thee  ;  well  knows  she  why  : 
she  meant  thee  to  be  abstinent  I    Follow  thou 
dumb.    Goethe, 

Pshaw  I  what  is  this  littie  do^-cage  of  an 
earth?  what  art  thou  that  sittest  whining 
there?  Thou  art  still  nothing,  nobody; 
true,  but  who  then  is  something,  somebody? 
CaHyle. 

Public  affairs  ought  to  progress  quickly  or 
slowly,  but  the  people  have  always  too 
much  action  or  too  little.  Sometimes  with 
their  hundred  thousand  arms  they  will  over- 
throw everjrthing.  and  sometimes  with  theh: 
htmdred  thousand  feet  they  will  crawl  along 
like  insects.     Montesquieu. 

Public  feeling  now  is  apt  to  side  with  the  per- 
secuted, and  our  modem  martjrr  is  full  as 
likely  to  be  smothered  with  roses  as  with 
coals.    Chafin, 

Public  instruction  should  be  the  first  object  of 
government.    Napoleon. 

Public  opinion  is  a  second  consdenee.    W,  R,  86 

Alger, 

Public  opinion  is  a  weak  tyrant  compared 
with  our  own  private  opinion.  What  a  man 
tlunks  of  himself,  that  it  is  which  determines, 
or  rather  mdicates,  his  fate.     Thoreau, 

Public  opinion  Is  democratic.  /.  G.  Hoi- 
land. 

Public  opinion  is  the  miand  result  of  the  intel- 
lect or  the  community  acting  upon  general 
feeUng.    Haalitt. 

Publicum  bonnm  privato  est  pneferenduffl— 
The  public  good  roust  be  preferred  to  pri- 
vate,   L, 

Publicum  meritorum  praemium— The  public  re-  40 
ward  for  public  services.     M, 

Pulchre!  bene!  recte I— Beatitiful !  good!  cor- 
rect I    Hor, 

Pidvis  et  umbra  siunus,  firuges  consumere  nati 
— We  are  but  dust  and  shadows,  bom  merely 
to  consume  the  fruits  of  the  earth.    Hor. 

Punctuality  is  the  soul  of  busineaa.    Pr, 

Punishment  fbUows  hard  upon  crime.    Pr. 

Punishment  is  justice  for  the  unjust     Si,  45 

Augustine, 
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Pnnlthaieiit  b  the  last  and  tha  worst  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  the  legislator  for  the 
prerention  of  crime.    Xmskin, 

Ponishment  of  a  miser— to  paj  the  drafts  of 
his  heir  in  his  tomh.    Hawtkorm. 

wOp  /MX"^  M  fficaXvkiy-^Don  t  stir  fire  with 

•word.    Pytkmgortu, 
Pnras  Dens  non  plenas  adspicit  manns— God 

looki  to  dean  hands,  not  to  full  ones.    (?) 

S  Purchase  the  next  world  with  this ;  thus  shalt 
thou  win  both.    Arab.  Pr. 
Pure  emojment  and  true  usefulness  can  only 
be  reaprocaL    Goethe. 

Pure  love  cannot  merely  do  all,  but  is  alL 
J  tan  PmuL 

Pure  relinon  and  undefiled  before  God  and 
the  Father  is  this :  To  visit  the  fatherless 
and  widows  in  their  affliction,  and  to  keep 
himself  unspotted  from  the  world.  St.  fame*. 

Pure  truth,  like  i>ure  ffold,  has  been  found 
unfit  for  circulation,  because  men  have  dis- 
covered that  it  is  far  more  convenient  to 
adulterate  the  truth  than  to  refine  them- 
selves. Thev  wiU  not  advance  their  minds 
to  the  standard,  therefore  they  lower  the 
standard  to  their  minds.    Coltotu 

20  Pnridad  de  dos,  puridad  de  Dios ;  puridad  de 
tree,  de  todos  es— A  secret  between  two  is  God's 
secret ;  but  a  secret  between  three  is  all  men's. 
Sp.  Pr. 
Purity  and  simplicity  are  the  two  wingrs  with 
which  man  soars  above  the  earth  and  all 
temporary  nature.  Simplicity  is  In  the  in- 
tention, purity  in  the  aSection ;  simplicity 
turns  to  God;  purity  unites  with  and  en- 
joys Him.     Thomas  A  Ktmpis. 

Puxlty  is  the  feminine,  truth  the  masculine  of 

honour.    Hare. 
Purity  of  mind  and  conduct  is  the  first  glory 

of  a  woman.    Mme.  He  StAel. 

Purpose  barred,  it  follows,  /  Nothing  is  done 
to  purpose.     Coriolanue^  iiL  i. 

16  Purpose  is  what  gives  life  a  meaning.    C  H. 

Parkhurst, 

Puiposes,  like  eggs,  unless  they  be  hatched 
into  action,  will  run  into  rottenness.  Samuel 
Smiles. 

Pursuit  of  knowledge  under  diflBculties.  Lord 
Brougham, 

Pushing  any  truth  out  very  far,  yon  are  met 
by  a  counter-truth.     H^ard  Beecher. 

Put  a  knife  to  thy  throat,  if  thou  be  a  man 
given  to  appetite.    Biile. 

90  Put  a  stout  heart  to  a  stey  (steep)  brae.    Sc. 
Pr. 

Put  a  tongue  /  In  every  wotmd  of  Caesar  that 
should  move  /  The  stones  of  Rome  to  rise 
and  mutiny.    Jul.  Cas.^  iii.  a. 

Put  a  votmg  healthy  sotd  full  of  life  under  the 
teaching  of  the  Graces,  and  the  soul's  body 
and  workmanship  will  become  transparent 
of  the  soul's  self.    Ed, 

Put  armour  on  thine  ears  and  on  thine  eyes. 
TimcH  of  Athens^  iv.  3. 

Put  money  in  thy  purse.    Othello^  L  3. 

85  Put  no  trust  in  money ;  put  your  money  in 
trust.     Amer.  Pr, 
Put  not  all  your  crocks  on  one  shelf.    Sc^  Pr, 

Put  not  all  your  eggs  in  one  basket.  Dut, 
Pr. 


Put  not  forth  thyself  in  the  presence  of  the 
Idng,  and  stand  not  in  the  place  of  great 
men;  for  better  it  is  that  it  be  said  nnto 

thoa 
of 


hither;    than   that 


up 

Sut  lower  tn  the  presence 
lom  thine  eyes  nave 


thee.    Come 

shoiudest  be 

the  prince  ^ 

BibU, 

Put  the  saddle  on  the  right  horse.  Pr, 
Put  your  best  foot  foremost.  Cmvtbv. 
Put  your  foot  down  where  you  mean  to  stSLnd. 

Pr, 

Put  your  hand  no  farther  than  your  sieere  will 
reach.    Pr. 

Put  your  hand  quickly  to  your  hat  and  slowty 
to  your  purse,  and  youlltake  no  harm.     Pr. 

Put  your  own  shoulder  to  the  wheeL    Pr. 
Put  your  trust  in  God,  and  keep  your  poiwder 
dry.    Cromwell. 

Putting  out  tlie  natural  eye  of  one's  mind  to 
see  better  with  a  telescope.    CariyU, 


Qu*est  ce  done  que  raristocratie  ?  L'aristo- 
cratiel  je  vais  vous  le  dire:  Faristocratie, 
c'est  la  ligue,  la  coalition  de  ceux  qui  veo- 
lent  consommer  sans  prodnire,  vivre  sans 
travaiUer  occuper  toutes  les  places  sans 
£tre  en  ^tat  de  les  remplir,  envahir  tons 
les  honneurs  sans  les  avoir  m^rit^ :  voil^ 
I'aristocratie  I— What,  then,  is  the  aristocracy  ? 
The  aristocracy,  I  mean  to  tell  you,  is  the  league, 
the  combination  of  those  wbo  are  bent  00  con- 
suming without  producing,  living  without  work- 
ing, occupying  all  public  posbi  without  bein^ 
able  to  fill  them,  and  usurping  all  honours 
without  having  earned  them — ^tluit  is  the  aris- 
tocracy.   Gen,  Foy, 

Qu'est-ce  que  le  Tiers-Btat  Rien!  Qae 
vent-il  «tre?  Tout— What  b  the  Third 
Estate?^  Nothing.  What  does  it  intend  to  be? 
Everything.    AM  Sityis, 

Qu'est-ce  qu'nn  noble?  Un  homme  qui  s'est 
donn<  la  peine  de  naitre  — What  is  a  noUe- 
man?  A  man  who  has  given  himself  the 
trouble  of  being  born.     Beammarchais. 

Qu'heurenz  est  le  mortel  qui,  du  monde  ignor^/ 
Vit  content  de  soi-m£me  en  cm  coin  retiri  !-- 

How  happy  the  man  who,  unknown  to  the  world, 
lives  content  with  himself  in  some  nook  apart  I 
Boileau, 

Qn'il  faut  k  chaoue  mois,  /  Dn  moins  s'enyvre 
tme  fols— We  should  get  drank  at  least  once  a 
month.     Old  Fr.  Pr. 

Qu'on  me  donne  six  lignes  ^crites  de  la  main  de 

Elus  honnftte  homme,  j'y  trouverai  de  quoi 
\  faire  pendre — Give  me  sax  lines  written  by 
the  most  honourable  man  altve,  and  I  shall  find 
matter  therein  to  condemn  him  to  the  gallows. 
Richelieu. 

Qu'on  parle  bleu  on  mal  du  famenz  cardinal,  / 
Ma  prose  ni  mes  vers  n'en  diroot  jamais 
rien ;  /  II  m'a  fait  trop  de  bien  pour  en  dire 
du  mal,  /  II  m'a  fait  trop  de  mal  pour  en  dire 
du  bien— Let  the  world  speak  well  or  ill  of  the 
famous  cardinal,  neither  in  my  prose  or  verse 
will  I  mention  his  name;  he  has  done  me  too 
much  kindness  to  speak  ill  of  him,  and  too  much 
injury  to  speak  welL     Com,  qfRicheliem, 
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Qn'iin  joaenr  est  henrenz  1  sa  poche  est  un 
tr^sor  1  /  Sons  ses  henreoses  mains  le  cnivre 
devient  or — How  happy  is  a  gambler!  His 
pocket  is  a  treasiir»-store ;  in  his  lucky  hands 
copper  turns  into  gold.    Rtgnard. 

Qa'ane  nnit  paralt  longne  a  la  donleur  qui 
▼eille  1 — ^What  a  lon^  ntght  that  seems  in  which 
one  is  kept  awake  with  pain.    Sattrin, 

Qua  Tincit  trictos  protegit  ille  manu— With  the 
same  hand  with  which  he  conquers  he  protects 
the  conquered.     Ovid. 

Qnackery  has  no  friend  like  gnllibility.    Pr. 
S   Qnadrupedante  putrem  sonitn  quatit  ungrula 
campnm — The  hoof,  in  its  four-footed  gallop- 
ing, shakes  the  crumbling  plain.     An  onomatO' 
poetic  litufrotn  Virgil. 

Qose  amissa  salva— Things  which  have  been  lost 
are  safe.    M. 

Qose  e  long^qno  magis  placent— Thmgs  please 
the  more  the  farther  fetcned.    Pr. 

Qus  fuerant  vitia  mores  sunt— What  were  once 
vices  are  now  the  fashion  of  the  day.    Sen. 

Qns  Init  dunun  pati  /  Meminisse  dnlce  est — 
What  was  hard  to  suffer  Is  sweet  to  remember. 
Sen. 
20  Qns  infra  nos  nihil  ad  nos— The  things  that  are 
below  us  are  nothing  to  us.     Pr. 

Qose  luds  miseris  tarn  dira  cnpido  ? — How  is  it 
chat  the  wretched  have  such  an  infatuated  longing 
for  life  (///.  the  light)?    Virg. 

Qnse  peccamns  juvenes  ea  laimns  senes— We 
pay  when  old  for  the  excesses  of  our  youth.    Pr. 

Qnse  regio  in  terris  nostii  non  plena  laboris  ? — 
What  region  of  the  earth  is  not  full  of  the  story 
of  our  caJamities  ?     Virg. 

Qnse  sint,  qnae  fherint,  quae  mox  Tentura  tra- 
haJitnr — What  »,  what  has  been,  and  what  shall 
in  time  be.     Virg. 

14  Qnse  supra  nos  nihil  ad  nos — Things  which  are 
above  us  are  nothing  to  us.    Pr. 

Qnse  snrsiun  volo  videre— I  desire  to  see  the 
things  which  are  above.    M. 

Qnse  te  dementia  cepit?— What  madness  has 
seized  you  ?    V  'irg. 

Quse  virtns  et  quanta,  b<mi,  sit  vivere  panro  I 
How  great,  my  friends,  is  the  virtue  of  living 
upon  a  little  1    Hor. 

QnsB  volnmus  et  credimus  libenter,  et  qiue  sen- 
timns  ipsi  reliquos  senttre  pntamns — Wh.it 
we  wish  we  readily  believe,  and  what  we  think 
ounelves  we   imagine   that  others  think  also. 
C«s. 
MQuseqne  ipse  miserrima  vidi  et  qnomm  pars 
magna   tui — Unhappv  scenes  which  I  myself 
witnessed,  and    in   which   I  acted  a  principal 
part.     Virg. 
Qcuere  ▼eram— Seek  the  truth.    Pr, 
Qnserenda  pecimia  inrimcun,  /  Virtus  post  num- 
mos— Money  must  be  sought  for  in  tne  first  in- 
stance ;  virtue  after  riches.    Hor. 

Quaerens  quem  deroret— Seeking  some  one  to 
devour.     M. 

Quaestio  vexata — ^A  vexed,  i.e.  much  debated, 
question. 

tS  QuaeTls  terra  allt  arttficem— Every  land  supports 
the  artisan.     Pr. 

Qnalem  commendes  etiam  atque  etiam  aspice, 
ne  mox  /  Incntiant  aliena  tibi  peccata  pndo- 
rem — Study  carefully  the  character  of  him  you 
recommend,  lest  hU  misdeeds  bring  you  shame. 
Hor. 


Qnales  sunt  snniml  dvitatis  Tiri  talis  est  dyi* 
tas  —  A  community  is  as  those  who  rule  it. 
Cic. 

Quails  avis,  talis  cantns;  quails  vir,  talis 
oratio — As  is  the  bird,  so  is  its  song ;  as  is  the 
man,  so  is  his  manner  of  speech. 

Quails  rex,  tails  grex— Like  king,  like  people. 
Pr. 

Quails  sit  animni,  Ipse  anlmns  nesdt— WhatSO 
the  soul  Ls,  the  soul  itself  knows  noL    Cic. 

QnaUs  vita,  finis  ita— As  a  man's  life  is,  so  is  the 
end.    M. 

Quality  is  better  than  quantity.    Pr. 

Quam  continuis  et  qnantis  longa  senectns/ 
Plena  malis  I — Ho\^  incessant  and  great  are 
the  ills  with  which  a  prolonged  old  age  Ls  re- 
plete.   Jtev. 

Quam  ittiqne  comparatum  est,  hi  qui  minus 
habent  /  Ut  semper^  aliqfiid  addant  divitio- 
ribnsl — How  unjust  Ls  the  fate  which  ordains 
that  those  who  have  least  should  be  always 
adding  to  the  store  of  the  more  wealthy  I     Ter. 

Quam  magnum  rectigal  sit  parsimonla  I^What  8S 
a  wonderful  revenue  Ties  in  thrift !    Cic, 

Quam  parva  sapientia  regatnr — Think  with  how 
little  wisdom  the  world  Ls  governed. 

Quam  propre  ad  crimen  sine  crimine  I— How 
near  to  guilt  a  man  may  approach  without  being 
guilty  1 

Quam  temere  in  nosmet  legem  sancimus  ini- 
quam  I — How  rashly  do  we  sanction  a  rule  to 
tell  against  ourselves  1    Hor. 

Quam  vetenimns  homlni  optimus  est  amicus — 
A  man's  oldest  friend  is  his  best.     Plant. 

Quamvis  digressu   veteris  confitsus  amid  /40 
Laudo  tamen — Though  distressed  at   the  de- 
parture of  my  old  friend,  yet  1  commend  him 
for  going.    Jhv. 

Qtiand  celni  a  qui  Ton  parle  ne  comprend  pas 
et  cdui  qui  parle  ne  se  comprend  pas,  c'est  de 
la  m^taphysique—When  he  to  whom  a  man 
speaks  does  not  understand,  and  he  who  speaks 
does  not  tinderstand  him.self,  that  is  metaphysics. 
Voltaire. 

Quand  Tavengle  porte  la  banniire,  mal  pour 
ceux  qui  marchent  derrijkre — When  the  nlind 
man  bears  the  standard,  pity  those  who  follow. 
Fr.  Pr. 

Quand  le  peuple  est  en  mouTement,  on  ne 
comprend  pas  par  ou  le  calme  pent  en 
y  rentrer :  et  quand  il  est  paisible,  on  ne  Toit 
pas  par  ou  le  calme  pent  en  sortir— When  the 
people  are  in  agitation,  we  do  not  understand 
how  tranquility  is  to  return  ;  and  when  they  are 
at  peace,  we  do  not  see  how  tranquility  can 
depart.     La  Bruyire. 

Quand  les  sauvages  de  la  Louisiane  veuleut 
avoir  du  fruit,  ils  coupent  I'arbre  au  pied  et 
cueillent  le  fruit ;  voill  le  gouvemement  des- 
potiqne — When  the  savages  of  Louisiana  want 
fruit|  they  cut  down  the  tree  by  the  root  to 
obtain  it.  Such  is  despotic  government.  Montes- 
quieu. 

Quand  les  vices  nous  qnlttent,  nous  nous  flat-  ii 
tons  que  c'est  nous  qui  les  quittons-^When 
vices  forsake  us,  we  flatter  qurselves  that  it  is  we 
who  forsake  them.     Fr. 

Quand  on  a  tout  perdu,  quand  on  n'a  pins 
d'espoir,  /  La  vie  est  tme  opprobre,  et  la 
mort  un  devoir — ^When  one  has  lost  everything 
and  has  no  more  any  hope,  it  is  a  disgrace  to 
live  and  a  duty  to  die.     Voltaire. 
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Qnand  on  est  Jettae,  on  le  mAgnt  poor  jiUdre, 
«t  qaand  on  est  Tleille,  on  se  soigne  ponr  ne 
pas  d^plaire — When  we  are  young  vre  take 
pains  to  be  agreeable^  and  when  we  are  dd  we 
take  pains  not  to  be  disagreeable;. 

Qnand  on  est  mort^  c'est  poor  longtempe— 
When  one  is  dead,  it  is  for  a  k)qg  while.  Fr. 
Pr, 

Qnand  on  n'a  pas  ce  qne  Ton  alme,  /  II  &nt 
aimer  ce  que  Ton  a— When  we  have  not  what 
we  like,  we  must  like  what  we  have.    Fr. 

Qnand  on  ne  tronve  ptfs  son  repos  en  soi-mteie, 
il  est  inutile  de  le  chercher  aillenn— When 
we  do  not  find  repose  in  ourselves,  it  is  in  vain  to 
look  for  it  elsewhere,  fy. 
S  Quand  on  se  fait  aUner,  on  n'est  pas  inntile— 
They  are  a  useful  people  who  have  learnt  how  to 
please.    Ratisttonne. 

Quand  on  se  fait  entendre  on  parle  toujours 
bien— We  always  speak  well  when  we  manage 
to  be  understood.     AfoUirt. 

Quand  on  voit  le  stjle  natnrel,  on  est  tout 
4tonn^  et  ravi ;  car  on  s'attendait  de  voir  un 
anteur,  et  on  trouve  an  bonune— When  we 
see  a  natural  style,  we  are  astonished  and 
charmed  ;  for  we  expected  to  see  an  author,  and 
we  find  a  man.     PasceU, 

Quand  sur  une  personne  on  pr^nd  se  r^gler  / 
C'est  par  les  beaux  c6t^  qu'tl  lui  faut  res- 
sembler— When  we  aspire  to  imitate  any  one,  it 
is  after  his  fine  qualities  we  must  fashion  our- 
selves.   Molihx, 

Quand  tout  le  monde  a  tort,  tout  le  monde  a 
raison — When  all  are  wrong,  every  one  is  right. 
LitUhaMssfe. 

U  Quand  une  fols  j'ai  pris  ma  resolution,  je  vals 
droit  a  mon  but,  et  je  renverse  tout  de  ma 
soutane  rouge— When  once  I  have  taken  my 
resolution,  I  ^  straight  to  my  point,  and  over- 
turn everything  out  of  my  way  with  my  red 
cassock.    Fr.    (?) 

Qnand  une  lecture  vous  ^live  Tesprit  et  qu'elle 
▼ous  inspire  des  sentiments  nobles  et  coura- 
geux,  il  est  bon,  et  fislt  de  main  d'ouvrier— 
when  a  work  has  an  elevating  effect  on  the 
mind,  and  inspires  you  writh  noble  and  coura> 
geous  thoag^t&  it  is  good  and  is  from  the  hand 
of  a  master.    La  Bruyhr. 

Quando  Dios  amanece,  para  todos  amanece — 
When  God's  light  rises,  it  rises  for  all.  Sp. 
Pr, 

Quando  d  Bspafiol  canta,  (f  rablsy  6  no  tiene 

blanca— If  a  Spaniard  sing,  he's  either  mad  or 

without  money.    5/.  Fr. 
Quando  i  fiirbi  vanno  in  processlone,  U  diabolo 

porta  la  croce— When  rogues  go  in  procession 

the  devil  carries  the  cross.     //.  Pr, 

U  Quando  non  c'^,  perde  la  chiesa— When  there 
is  nothing,  the  church  Is  a  loser.     //.  Pr, 

Quando  ullum  inveniet  parem  ? — When  shall  we 
find  his  like  again  ?    Hor, 

Quando  vieris  tn  casa  qoemar  Ueg^te  i.  esca- 
lentar — When  thou  seest  thy  house  in  flames,  go 
warm  thjrself  by  it.    5/.  Pr. 

Quandoque  bonus  dormitat  Homems  —  Even 
the  worthy  Homer  nods  sometimes.     Hor, 

Quanta  est  gula,  qtue  sibl  totos  /  Ponit  apros, 
animal  propter  couTlvia  natnm— What  a  glut- 
ton is  he  who  has  whole  boars  served  up  for  him, 
an  animal  created  for  lianquets  akme.    /am. 

•0  QnantI  est  sapere  1— What  a  grand  thing  it  is  to 
be  clever,  or  to  have  sense.     Ter. 


Quanto  la  cosa  h  pHi  perfietta,  /  M  se&ta  il 
bene  e  cost  la  dogHensa— The  more  perfect  a 
thing  is,  the  more  susceptible  of  good  and  bad 
treatment.    Dattte. 

Quanto  place  al  mondo  h  brere  sonio— All  the 
pleasure  of  the  world  is  only  a  snort  dream. 
Patrarck. 

Quanto  qtdsqtte  sibi  plura  negaTerit,yA  Dis 
plura  leret  —  The  more  a  man  denies  him- 
self, the  more  will  be  receive  from  the  gods. 
JUr. 

Quantum  —  Proper  qtiantity  cft  allowance  ijiu 

how  much). 
Quantum^  est  in  rebus  Inane !— What  emptiness  K 

there  is  in  human  affairs !    Pert. 
Qtiantum  meruit— As  much  as  he  deserved.    Z. 

Quantum  mutatus  ab  IHo— How  greatly  diangcd 
from  what  be  was !     /  'irg. 

Quanttmi  nobis  nostrisque  bace  fabnla  de 
Christo  profnerit  notum  est—  Every  one  knows 
what  a  godsend  this  story  about  Chnst  has  been 
to  us  and  our  order.    Pope  Leo  X. 

Quantum  quisqne  sua  mmunorum  senrat  in 
area  /  Tantum  habet  et  fidei— The  credit  di 
every  man  is  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
c(Mns  he  keeps  in  his  cnest.    Jno. 

Quantum  suffidt— As  much  as  is  stdfidenL  10 

Quarrelling  with  occasion.     Mer.  cf  Veniet, 

lit.  5. 

Quarrels  would  not  last  long  if  the  Canlt  were 
only  on  one  side.    La  Roche. 

Qu^  es  la  vida  ?  Un  firenesi.  /  Qu^  es  la  Tida  ? 
Una  ilusion.  /  Una  sombra,  tma  fiecion,  /Yd 
mayor  bien  es  pequefio ;  /  Que  toda  la  vida 
es  suefio,  /  Y  los  suefios,  suefios  son  I— What 
is  life?  A  conceit  of  the  fancy.  What  is  life? 
An  illusion,  a  shadow,  a  fiction,  and  the  ereatest 
earthly  possession  insignificant ;  the  whote  of  life 
nothing  but  a  dream,  and  dreams  are  shadows^ 
Calderon. 

Que  j'aime  la  hardlesse  angUdse  I  que  faime 
les  gens  aui  disent  ce  qu  ils  pensent — How 
I  like  the  boldness  of  the  English ;  how  I  like 
the  people  who  say  what  they  think !  Voi- 
taire. 

Que  la  Suisse  soit  libre,  et  que  nos  noma  p^ris- Sf 

sent! — Let  Switzerland  be  free  and  our  names 
perish  I    Lemierrt* 

Que  les  gens  de  Tesprit  sont  bCtes— What  silly 
people  wits  are  I    Beaumarchat*. 

Que  mon  nom  soit  fl^trl— <So  be  the  cause  tri- 
umphs) let  my  name  be  blighted.    Fr. 

Que  votre  &me  et  vos  moenrs  peintes  dans  ros 
ouvrages  —  Let  your  mind  and  manzMts  be 
p.iinied  in  your  works.    Fr. 

Que  TOuUes-vous  qu'il  fit  contre  tr^? — Qn'il 

mourutl — What  would  you  have  him  do  with 
three  against  him.  I  would  have  him  die. 
Com.    (?) 

Quel  che  fa  Q  pazso  alT  tiltimo,  lo  fa  il  saviotf 
alia  prima- The  wise  man  does  that  at  first 
which  the  fool  must  do  at  last.    //.  Pr. 

Quelqu'^clatante  que  soit  tme  action,  eDe  ne 
doit  passer  pour  grande  lorsqu'elle  n'est  pas 
TeflRet  d'un  grand  desseln— An  action  shoukl 
not  be  regarded  as  great,  however  brilliant  it 
may  be,  if  it  is  not  the  offspring  of  a  great 
design.    La  Roche, 

Quelque  parti  que  je  prenne  Je  sals  bien  que  je 
serai  blim^— Whatever  side  I  take,  I  know 
well  that  I  shall  be  blamed.    Limie  XIV. 
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Qnelqixe  soin  que  ron  pretme  de  convrlr  sea 
passions  par  des  apparences  de  pi^t£  et  I'hon- 
tieur,  ellet  paraissent  toajours  au  travers  de 
ces  voiles — Whatever  care  we  take  to  conceal 
our  pasuons  by  show  of  piety  and  honour,  they 
always  appear  through  these  veils.     La  Roche. 

Qnelqnes  crimes  tonjonn  pr^ident  les  grands 
crimes — Small  crimes  always  precede  great  ones. 
KaciHe, 

Quern  (U  dlllgimt,  adoleseens  moritm-,  dnm 
valet,  senttt,  sapit— Whom  the  gods  love  dies 
young,  while  his  strength  and  senses  and  faculties 
are  in  their  full  vigour.     Plant. 

Qnem  Jupiter  vnit  perdere  dementat  prius— 
Him  wliom  Jupiter  wishes  to  ruin,  he  hrst  in- 
fatuates.   Pr. 

5  Qnem  pomltet  peccasse  pene  est  innocens— He 
who  repents  of  having  sinned  is  almost  inno- 
cent.  Sen. 
Qnem  res  pins  nimio  delectavere  secnndse,  / 
Mutat«  quatient—  The  man  whom  prosperity 
too  much  delights  will  be  most  shocked  by  re* 
verses.    Hor. 

Quern  te  Dens  esse  Jtastat— What  God  bade  you 

Quemcnnqne  mlsemm  videris,  hominem  scias 

— Whenever  you  behold  a  fellow-creature  in  dis- 
tress, remember  that  he  is  a  man.    Sen. 

Qnesti  non  hanno  speranxa  di  morte— These 
have  not  the  hope  to  die.     Dante. 

10  Qnestioning  is  not  the  mode  of  conversation 
among  gentlemen.    Johnson. 

Quey  (female)  calfs  are  dear  veal    Sc  Pr. 

Qni  a  bruit  de  se  lever  matin  pent  dormir  jus- 

Si'  a  diner — He  who  has  a  name  for  rising  in 
c  morning  may  sleep  till  midday.    Fr.  Pr. 

Qni  a  nace  nuclenm  esse  vult,  frangat  nucem 
— He  who  would  eat  the  kernel  must  first  crack 
the  shell    Piaut. 

Qui  a  v^cu  nn  seal  jour  a  v^cti  un  si^le — He 
who  has  lived  a  single  day  has  lived  an  age.  La 
Sruyhr, 
15  Qui  a  vn  la  cour,  a  vn  du  monde,  ce  qn'il  ▼  a 
de  plus,  beau,  le  plus  sp^ieux,  et  le  plus 
ome  j  qui  m^prise  la  cour  apr^s  Tavoir  vu 
m^prise  le  monde— He  who  has  seen  the  court 
has  seen  all  this  most  beautiful,  most  specious, 
and  best  decorated  in  the  world ;  and  he  who 
despises  the  court  after  having  seen  it  despises 
the  world.    La  Bruyire. 

Qui  alme  bien,  chAtie  blen— Who  loves  well, 
chastises  well.     Fr.  Pr. 

Qui  alterum  Incusat  probri  eum  ipsum  se  in- 
tueri  oportet — He  wno  accuses  another  of  im- 
proper conduct  ought  to  look  to  himself.    Plant. 

Qui  aura  est^  une  fois  bien  fol  ne  sera  nulle 
autre  fois  bien  sage— He  who  hits  once  been 
very  foolish  will  never  be  very  wise.    Montaigne. 

Qni  bene  coniidet,  hunc  vatem  perhibeto  opti- 
mum— Hold  him  the  best  prophet  who  forms  the 
best  conjectures. 
90  Qui  bene  imperat,  paruerit  allquando  necesse 
est — He  who  is  good  at  commanding  must  have 
some  time  been  good  at  obeying.    Cic. 

Qui  brille  au  second  rang  s'^clipse  au  prender 
—He  who  shines  in  the  second  rank  b  eclipsed 
in  the  first.    Fr.  Pr, 

Qui  capit  nie  facit— He  who  takes  it  to  himself 
has  done  it.    Pr. 

Qui  commence  et  ne  parfait,  sa  peine  perd— 
He  who  begins  and  does  not  finish  loves  his  pains. 
Fr.  Pr. 


Qui  coudndt— He  who  leads.    M. 

Qui  craindra  la  mort  n'entreprendra  rien  surSS 
moi :  qui  meprlsera  la  vie  sera  toujours  maltre 
de  la  mienae— He  who  fears  death  will  never 
take  any  advantage  of  me  ;  but  he  who  despises 
life  will  ever  be  master  of  mine.  Henry  IV.  of 
I'roMce. 

Qui  craint  de  souflfrir,  souffier  de  crainte— He 
who  fears  to  suffer  suffers  from  fear.    Fr.  Pr. 

Qui  de  contemnenda  gloria  libros  scribunt, 
nomen  suum  inscribunt  —  Those^  who  write 
books  on  despising  fame  inscribe  their  own  name 
on  the  title-page. 

Qui  dedit  hoc  hodie,  eras,  s!  volet,  mf^ret^ 
He  who  has  given  to-day  may,  if  he  so  please, 
take  away  to-morrow.    Hor. 

Qui  est  maitre  de  sa  soif  est  maltre  de  sa  sant^ 
—He  who  has  the  mastery  of  his  thirst  has  the 
mastery  of  his  health.    Fr,  Pr. 

Qui  est  plus  esdave  qu'un  conrtisan  assidn  si  80 
ce  n'est  un  conrtisan  plus  assidu?— Who  is 
more  of  a  slave  than  an  assiduous  courtier,  unless 
it  be  another  courtier  who  is  more  assiduous  still  ? 
La  Bruytre. 

Qui  fadt  per  alium  facit  per  se— He  who  does 
a  thing  by  another  does  it  himself.    Cokf. 

Qui  fingit  sacros  auro  vel  marmore  vnltus,  / 
Non  tacit  ille  deos :  qui  ro^at,  ille  facit -He 
does  not  make  gods  who  fashions  sacred  imaees 
of  gold  or  marble :  he  makes  them  such  who 
prays  to  them.    Mart. 

Qui  fit,  Maecenas,  ut  nemo,  quam  sibi  sortem  / 
Sen  ratio  dederit,  sen  fors  objecerit,  ilia  / 
Contentus  vivat ;  laudet  diversa  sequentes  ? 
— How  happens  it,  Maecenas,  that  no  one  lives 
content  wiui  the  lot  which  either  rea.son  has  chosen 
for  htm  or  chance  thrown  in  his  wav ;  but  that  he 
praises  the  fortune  of  those  who  follow  other  pur- 
suits?   Hor. 

Qui  genus  iactat  suum  aUena  laudat— He  who 

boasts  of  his  descent  boasts  of  what  he  owes  to 
others.     Sen, 
Qui  homo  mature  fiuaesivit  pecuniam,  /  Nisi  S6 
eam  mature  pardt,  mature  esurit— He  who 
has  acquired  wealth  in  time,  unless  he  saves  it 
in  time,  will  in  time  come  to  starvation.     Plaut. 

Qui  invidet  minor  est— He  who  envies  another 
is  his  inferior.     M, 

Qui  jacet  in  terra  non  habet  unde  cadat— Who 
lies  upon  the  ground  cannot  fall.    Alain  de  Lille. 

Qui  jetue  n'apprend,  vieuz  ne  saura— He  will 
not  know  when  he  is  old  who  leams  not  when 
he  is  young. 

Qui  jure  sue  ntitnr,  nemlnem  Isedlt— He  who 

enjoys  his  own  right  injures  no  man.    L. 

Qui  lesitis  flores  et  bum!  nascentia  fragra,  /iO 
Frigidus,  O  pueri  fixgite  hinc,  latet  anguis 
in  hert>a— Ye  youths  that  pluck  flowers  and 
strawberries  on  the  ground,  flee  hence;  a  cold 
clammy  snake  lurks  in  the  grass.     Virg. 

Qui  mange  du  pape,  en  meurt— Who  eats  what 
comes  from  the  pope  dies  of  it. 

Qui  medlce  vivit,  misere  vivit— He  who  lives  by 
medical  prescription  lives  miserably.     Pr. 

Qui  mentiri  aut  fallere  insuevit  patrem,  /Taato 
magis  is  audebit  caeteros— He  who  has  made 
it  a  practice  to  lie  to  or  deceive  his  father,  the 
more  daring  will  he  be  in  deceiving  others.    Ter. 

Qui  mores  homlnum  multomm  vidit  et  ui1>es— 
He  who  saw  the  manners  of  many  men  and 
cities.     Hor.f  of  Ufyssee. 
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Qui  n'a,  ne  peat— He  who  has  not  cannot.  Fr,  Pr. 

Qui  n'a  pas  I'esprit  de  son  iffe  /  De  son  fi^ 
a  tout  le  malhenr — He  who  has  not  the  spirit 
of  his  time  has  all  the  misery  of  iL     yoltairt. 

Qui  n'a  ^us  qn'nn  moment  a  yivre  /  N'a  plus 
rien  a  dissimuler — He  who  has  only  a  moment 
to  live  has  no  more  reason  to  dissemble.  Quinault. 

Qui  n'a  point  d 'amour  d'a  pas  de  beaux  jours- 
He  who  knows  not  love  has  no  happy  days.   Fr. 

6   Qui  n'a  point  de  sens  a  trente  ans  n'en  aura 
jamais — He  who  has  not  sense  at  thirty  will 
never  have  any.    Fr.  Pr. 
Qui  n'a  rien,  ne  craint  rien— He  who  has  nought 
fears  nought.    Fr.  Pr. 

Qui  ne  craint  point  la  mort  ne  craint  point  les 
menaces — He  who  fears  nan  death  cares  not  for 
threats.     Com. 

Qui  ne  sait  ob^ir,  ne  salt  commander— Who 

knows  not  how  to  obey  knows  not  how  to  com- 
mand.    Fr.  Pr. 

Qui  ne  sait  pas,  trouvera  a  apprendre — He  that 
does  not  know  will  find  ways  and  means  to  learn. 
Fr.  Pr. 

10  Qui  ne  sait  se  homer,  ne  sut  jamais  ^crire — He 

who  cannot  limit  himself  will  never  know  how  to 
write.     BoiUau. 

Qui  nescit  dissimulare,  nescit  regnare- He 
who  knows  not  how  to  dissemble  knows  not  how 
to  rule.     Louis  XI. 

Qui  nescit  dissimulare  nescit  vivere — He  who 
knows  not  how  to  dissemble,  knows  not  how  to 
live. 

Qui  nil  molitur  inepte — One  who  never  makes 
any  unsuccessful  eflort.    Hor, 

can 
Sen. 

16  Qui  noiet  fieri  desidiosus,  amet— If  any  man  wish 
to  be  idle,  let  him  fall  in  love.     (htid. 

Qui  non  zs!t  hodie,  eras  minus  aptus  erit— He 
who  is  not  prepared  to^ay  will  be  less  ready  to> 
morrow.     Ovid. 

Qui  non  laborat,  non  nuuiducet — If  any  does  not 
work,  he  shall  not  eat.     Vulgate. 

Qui  non  moderabitur  irae  /  Infectum  Tolet  esse, 
dolor  quod  suaserit  et  mens— He  who  does 
not  restrain  his  anger  will  wish  that  undone 
which  his  irritation  and  temper  prompted  him  to. 
Hor, 

Qui  non  proficit,  deficit— He  who  does  not  ad- 
vance loses  ground.    Pr, 

90  Qui  non  prohibet  quod  prohibere  potest  assen- 
tire  viaetur—  He  who  does  not  prevent  wh^ic  he 
can  prevent  is  held  to  consent.    L, 

Qui  nunc  it  per  iter  tenebricosum,  /  Illuc  unde 
nefiTsnt  redire  quenquam— Who  now  b  travel- 
ling along  the  darksome  walk  to  the  spot  from 
which,  they  say,  no  one  ever  returns.     Cat. 

Qui  parcit  virra  odit  filium— He  that  spareth 
his  rod  hates  tne  child.     M, 

Qui  pardonne  ais^ment  invite  k  Foffenser- He 
who  easily  forgives  invites  offences.     Com, 

Qui  patitur  vindt— He  who  endures  conquers.  M. 

8ff  Qui^  peccat  ebrius  luat  sobrius— He  that  com- 
mits an  offence  when  drunk  shall  pay  for  it  when 
he  is  sober.    L. 

Qui  perd  p^che— He  who  loses  sins.    Pr, 

Qui  pense— He  who  thinks.    M. 

Qui  pent  ce  qui  lui  plait,  commande  alors  qu*il 
prie — He  who  can  do  what  he  pleases,  commands 
when  he  entreats.    Com, 


Qui  nil  potest  sperare.  desperet  nihil— Who 

hope  for  nothing  sliould  despair  of  nothing.   L 


Qui  porte  ^p^  porte  pais— He  w1k>  bears  the 
swo«d  bears  peace.    Fr.  Pr, 

Qui  pr^te  a  I'ami  perd  au  double — He  who  leodtlO 
money  to  a  friend  loses  doubly.    Fr.  Pr. 

Qui  pro  quo — Who  for  whom;  one  instead  of 

another. 

Qui  proficit  in  Uteris  et  deficit  in  moribus,  plus 
deficit  quam  proficit — He  who^  is  proficient  in 
learning  and  deficient  in  morals  is  more  defideui 
than  proficient.     Anon, 

Qui  quae  vult  dicit,  quod  non  vult  andiet — He 
who  says  what  he  hkes  will  hear  what  he  does 
not  like.     Ter. 

Qui  recte  vlTendl  proroffat  horam  /  Rusticus 
es»ectat  dum  denuat  amnis,  at  ille  /  Labitnr 
et  labetur  in  omne  volubllis  aevum — He  who 
postpones  the  hour  for  living  aright  is  as  one  who 
waits  like  the  clown  till  the  river  flow  by ;  but  it 
glides  aixl  will  glide  on  to  all  time.    Htn". 

Qw  rit  Vendredi,  Dimanche  pleurera— He  who  IS 
laughs  Friday  will  weep  Sunoay.    Fr,  Pr. 

Qui  s'excuse,  s'accuse — He  who  excuses  himself 
accuses  himself    Fr.  Pr, 

Qui  sait  dissimuler,  sait  rigner— He  that  knows 
how  to  dissemble  knows  how  to  reign.    Fr,  Pr. 

Qui  sait  tout  souffiir  pent  tout  oser— He  wIm 

can  bear  all  can  dare  all.     Vawenargues. 

Qiu  se  fait  brebis,  loup  le  mange — Him  who 
makes  himself  a  sheep  the  wolf  eats.    Fr,  Pr, 

Qui  se  ressemble,  s'assemble— Like  associates  40 
with  like.    Fr,  Pr. 

Qui  se  sent  galeuz  se  grrutte — Let  him  who  feels 
it  resent  it,  <x  apply  it  (///.  let  him  scratch  who 
feels  the  itch).    Fr.  Pr. 

Qui  se  ultro  morti  offerant,  facUius  reperiuntur, 
quam  qui  dolorem  patienter  ferant— It  is  easier 
to  find  men  who  will  volunteer  to  die  than  who 
will  endure  pain  with  patience.    Ctts. 

Qui  semel  aspexit  quantum  dimissa  petitis  / 
Praestant,  mature  redeat,  repetatoue  relicta 
— Let  him  who  has  once  perceived  now  much 
what  he  has  given  up  is  better  than  what  he  has 
chosen,  inun«liately  return  and  resume  what  he 
has  relinquished.    Hor. 

Qui  sert  bien  son  pajs  n'a  pas  besoin  d'aieux 

— He  who  serves  his  country  well  has  no  need 
of  ancestors.     Voltaire. 

Qui  sibi  amicus  est,  scito  hunc  amicum  omnibus  tf 
esse — He  who  Is  a  friend  to  himself  you  may  be 
sure  he  is  a  friend  to  xdL    Sen. 

Qui  spe  aluntur,  pendent,  non  vivunt— Those 
who  feed  on  hope,  hang  on,  they  do  not  live.  Pr. 

Qui  stultis  Tideri  eruditi  volunt  stulti  eruditis 
videntur — They  who  wish  to  appear  learned  to 
fools  will  appear  fools  to  learned  men.     Qur'mct. 

Qui  tacet  consentire  Tidetcu:- He  who  is  silent 
professes  consent.    L. 

Qui  terret  plus  ipse  timet— He  who  terrifies 
others  Is  himself  in  continual  fear.     Claud. 

Qui  timide  rograt,  docet  negare — He  who  asks  M 
timidly  courts  refusal.    Sen. 

Qui  trop  embrasse,  mal  ^trrint— He  who  grasps        / 
too  much  grasps  ill.    Fr,  Pr, 

Qui  uti  sdt,  ei  bona — Good  to  him  who  knows 
how  to  use  it.     Ter, 

Qui  veut  la  fin,  veut  les  moyens— Who  wills  the 
end,  wills  the  means.    Fr.  Pr. 

Qui  veut  mansrer  de  noyeau,  qu'U  casse  la  noix 
— He  that  would  eat  the  kernel  must  break  the 
shell.    Fr,  Pr, 
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Qai  Teat  monrir  on  vaincre  est  vaincn  rare- 
ment — H«  who  is  resolved  to  conquer  or  die  is 
rarely  conquered.    ComeilU^ 

Qnl  vent  tener  nette  sa  maison,  /  N'y  mette  ni 
fenune,  ni  prfttre,  ni  pig^eon  —  Let  him  who 
would  kee^  bis  hou«e  clean,  house  in  it  neither 
woman,  pnest,  nor  pigeon.    Fr,  Pr. 

Qni  vent  Toyaffer  loin  m^nagre  sa  montnre — He 
who  has  far  to  ride  spares  his  horse.     Racine, 

Qtii  vit  sans  foUe,  n'est  pas  si  sagre  qu'il  croit 
— He  who  lives  without  folly  is  not  as  wise  as 
he  thinks.     Fr.  Pr. 
h   Qni  Vive?— Who  goes  there?    Fr, 

•Qui  vnU  dedpi,  dedpiatnr— Let  him  be  deceived 
who  chooses  to  be  deceived. 

Quick  at  meat,  qnick  at  worlc,  /./.»  at  that  kind 
of  work.    .S*^.  Pr. 

Quick  removals  are  slow  prosperingrs*    Pr. 

Qnick  resentments  are  often  fataL    Pr. 

!•  Quick  retnms  make  rich  merchants.    Pr. 

Qnick  sensibility  is  inseparable  from  a  ready 
understanding.    Addixon. 

Qnick  steps  are  best  over  miry  grroond.    Pr. 

Quick  to  borrow  is  always  slow  to  pay. 
Pr. 

Qnick  to  learn  and  wise  to  know.    Bums. 

16  Quicken  yourself  np  to  duty  by  the  remem- 
brance of  your  station,  who  you  are,  and 
what  you  have  obliged  yourself  to  be. 
Tkonuu  d  KempU. 

Quicker  by  taking  more  time.    Pr. 

Qniconque  a  beanconp  de  t^moins  de  sa  mort, 
meurt  toujours  avec  courage — He  who  dies 
before  manv  witnesses  idways  does  so  with 
courage.     Voltairt. 

Quiconqne  est  loup,  agisse  en  loup— Whoever  is 
a  wolf  acts  as  a  wolf.    La  Fontaine. 

Qniconque  rougit  est  d^jji  conpable ;  la  vraie 
innocence  n'a  honte  de  rien — w  hoever  blushes 
confesses  guilt ;  true  innocence  feels  no  shame. 
Rputsean. 

SO  Qniconque  s'imagine  la  pouvoir  mieux  ^rire, 
ne  I'entend  pas— Whoso  fancies  he  can  write  it 
(the  Life  of  Christ)  better  does  not  understand 

St.  (?) 

QtticqnJd  agas,  prudenter  agM,  et  respice 
finem — Whatever  you  dOj  do^  it  with  inielli- 
gence,  and  keep  the  end  in  view,  fhontas  a 
Krmpis. 

Quicquid  agunt  homines,  votum,  timor,  ira, 
voluptas^  /  Gandia,  discursus,  nostri  est 
farrago  kbelli—  Whatever  men  are  engaged  in, 
their  wishes  and  fear,  anger,  pleasures,  Joys, 
runnings  to  and  fro,  form  the  medley  of  my 
book.    Juv. 

Quicquid  excessit  modum  /  Pendet  instabili 
loco— Whatever  has  overstepped  its  due  bounds 
is  always  in  a  state  of  instabthty.     i^en. 

Quicunque  turpi  fraude  semel  innotuit,  /  E- 
tiamsi  verum  didt,  amittit  fidem— Whoever 
has  once  been  detected  in  a  shameful  fraud  is  not 
believed  even  if  he  speak  the  truth.    Pfurdr. 

IS  Quid  aetemis  minorem  /  Consiliis  animnm  fati- 
gas  ? — Why  harass  with  eternal  purposes  a  mind 
too  weak  to  grasp  them  ?    Hor, 

Quid  brevi  fortes  jacnlamur  cvo  /  Malta  ?  quid 
terras  alio  calentes  /  Sole  mutamus  ?— why 
do  we,  whose  life  is  so  brief,  aim  at  so  many 
things?  Why  change  «re  to  lands  warmed  by 
anolbersnn?    Hffr, 


Quid  caeco  cum  speculo  ?— What  has  a  blind  man 

to  do  with  a  mirror? 
Quid  darius  astris  ? — What  is  brighter  than  the 
stars?    M. 

Quid  crastina  volveret  aetas  /  Scire  nefas  ho- 
mini — It  is  not  permitted  to  man  to  know  what 
to-morrow  may  bring  forth.    Siat. 

Quid  datur  a  Divis  felid  optatius  hora  ?  /  What  80 
thing  more  to  be  wished  do  the  gods  bestow  than 
a  happy  hour  ?    Cat. 

Quid  de  quoque  viro,  et  cui  dicas,  saepe  caveto 
— Be  ever  on  your  guard  what  you  say  of  any 
man,  and  to  whom.     Nor. 

Quid  deceat,  quid  non  obliti— Neglectful  of  what 
is  seemly  and  what  is  not.     Hor. 

Quid  dem?   quid  non  dem?   renuis  tu  quod 

{'ubet  alter— What  shall  I  give?   what  with- 
lold  ?  you  refuse  what  another  demands.    Hor. 

Quid  dignum  tanto  feret  hie  promissor  hiatu  ? 
— What  will  this  promiser  produce  worthy  of 
such  boastful  language?    Hor. 

Quid  domini  fadent  audent  quum  talia  fures  ?  SS 
— What  would  the  masters  do,  when  their  knaves 
dare  such  things  ?     Virg, 

Quid  enim  ratione  timemus  J  Aut  cupimus  ? — 
What  do  we  fear  or  desire  with  reason  7   Juv, 

Quid  enim  salvia  infamis  nummis?  —  What 
matters  infamy  when  the  money  is  safe  ?   Juv. 

Quid  est  somnns  gelidae  nisi  mortis  imago  ? — 
What  is  sleep  but  the  image  of  cold  death? 
Ovid, 

Quid  est  tnrpius  quam  senex  vivere  incipiens  ? 
— What  is  more  scandalous  than  an  old  man  just 
beginning  to  live  ? — Sen. 

Quid  fadunt  paud  contra  tot  millia  fortes  ?—  40 
What  can  a  tew  brave  men  do  against  so  many 
thousand  ?    OvieL 

Quid  furor  est  census  corpore  ferre  suo  I— What 
madness  it  is  to  carry  one  s  fortune  on  one's  back ! 
Ovid, 

Quid  leges  sine  moribus  /  Vanae  profidunt— 
What  do  idle  laws  avail  without  morals?    Hor. 

Quid  me  alta  silentia  cogis  /  Rumpere — ^Why 
force  me  to  break  the  deep  silence  ?    Viix. 

Quid  non  ebrietas  designat?  Operta  redu- 
dit ;  /  Spes  jubet  esse  ratas }  in  praella  tru- 
dit  Inertem ;  /  SoUidtis  aninus  onus  eximit ; 
addocet  artes — What  does  not  drink  effect  ?  it 
unlocks  secrets ;  bids  our  hopes  to  be  realised ; 
urges  the  dastard  to  the  fight ;  lifts  the  load 
from  troubled  minds;  teaches  accomplishments. 
Hor, 

Quid  non  mortalia  pectora  cogis,  /  Ami  sacra  tf 

fames  ?— To  what  lust  dost  thou  not  drive  mortal 
hearts,  thou  acctirsed  lust  for  gold  ?     Vir^, 

Quid  nos  dura  refugimns  /  ^tas?  Quid  in- 
tactum  nefasti  /  Oquimus  ? — What  nave  we, 
a  hardened  generation,  shrunk  from?  What 
have  we,  in  our  impiety,  left  inviolate  ?    Hor, 

Quid  nunc — ^What  now ;  a  newsmonger. 

Quid  obseratis  auribus  fundis  preces  ?— Why  do 
you  pour  prayers  into  ears  that  are  stopped? 
Hor, 

Quid  pro  quo— Equivalent ;  one  thing  instead  of 
another. 

Quid  prodest,  Pontice,  longo  /  Sanguine  cen-  SO 
seri,  pictosque  ostendere  vultus  /  Majorum  ? 
— What  boots  it,  Ponticus.  to  be  accounted  of  a 
long  line,  and  to  display  the  painted  busts  of  our 
aocestont  Jmr. 
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Qvid  «ii«4iui  vitet,  onnquam  bomiiii  s«tis  / 
Cautum  est  in  horas— What  he  should  shun 
from  hour  to  hour  inao  is  never  sufficiently  on 
his  guard.    Hor, 

Quid  Ronue  ladam?  meotiri  nesdo— What 
should  1  do  at  Rome?  I  know  not  how  to  lie.  Jttv. 

Qtiid  si  none  coelnia  mat?— What  if  the  sky 
should  now  fall  7     Ttr^ 

Quid  sit  fiitonun  eras  fugre  qocrere,  et  /  Qaem 
sera  dierum  cunque  dabit,  lucre  /  Appone— 
Shrink  from  asking  what  is  to  be  to-morrow, 
and  every  day  that  fortune  shall  grant  you  set 
down  as  gain.    Hor, 

i  Quid  te  exempta  juvat  spiuis  de  pluribus  una  ? 
— What  better  are  vou  if  you  pluck  out  but  one 
of  many  thorns?    Hor* 

Quid  tibi  cum  pelade  ?  Terra  contenta  ftilsses 
— What  have  you  to  do  with  the  sea?  You  should 
have  been  content  with  the  land.    Ovid. 

Quid  tristes  (luerimooise  /  Si  non  suppUdo 
culpa  reciditur  ? -^  What  do  sad  complaints 
avail  if  the  offence  is  not  cut  down  by  punish- 
ment.    nOT% 

Quid  turpius  quain  sapientis  Titam  ex  insi- 
pientis  sermone  pendere? — What  more  dis- 
creditable than  to  estimate  the  life  of  a  wise  man 
from  the  talk  of  a  fool? 

Quid  ▼eruin  atqne  decens  euro  et  rogo,  et  oni- 
nis  in  hoc  sum — My  care  and  study  is  what  is 
true  and  becoming,  and  in  this  1  am  wholly  ab- 
sorbed.    HOTm 

M  Quid  Telit  et  possit  rerum  concordia  discors — 
What  the  discordant  concord  of  things  means  and 
can  educe.    Hor, 

Quid  vesper  ferat,  incertum  est?~^Who  knows 
what  the  evening  may  bring  us?    Livy, 

Qnidquid  erit,  superanda  omnis  fortuna  ferendo 

est— Our  fate,  whatever  it  be,  is  to  be  overcome 
by  patience  under  it.     Virg, 

Qnidauid  id  est,  timeo  Danaos  et  dona  fierentes 
— Whatever  it  is,  I  fear  the  Greeks  even  when 
chey  bring  gifts  with  them.     I  'irg, 

Quidqnid  prsecipieSi  esto  brevis,  ut  dto  dicta  / 
Perdpiant  ammi  docileSi  teneantque  fideles  / 
Omne  supervacuum  pleno  de  pectore  manat 
-^Whatever  ^u  teach,  be  brief ;  what  is  quickly 
said,  the  mind  readily  receives  and  faithfully 
retains,  everything  superfluous  runs  over  as  from 
a  full  vesseL    Hor, 

16  Quien  da  la  suro  antes  de  morir  aparajese  a 
bien  suirir — Who  parts  with  his  own  before  he 
dies,  let  him  prepare  for  death.     Sp,  Fr, 

Quien  larg^a  vida  vive  mucho  mal  vide— To  live 
long  is  to  see  much  evil.    Sp,  Pr» 

Quien  mas  sabe  mas  calla — ^Who  knows  most 
says  least.    J/.  Pr. 

Quien  no  va  i.  carava,  no  sabe  nada— He  who 
does  not  mix  with  the  crowd  knows  nothing. 
J/.  Pr, 

Quien  se  muda,  Dios  le  ayuda  — God  assists 
him  who  reforms  himself.    Sp.  Pr. 

90  Quien  tiene  arte,  va  por  toda  parte— Who  has 
a  trade  may  ^o  anywhere.    Sp.  Pr. 

Quiet  continuity  of  life  is  the  principle  of 
human  happiness.    Lindner. 

Quieta  non  movere— Don't  stir  things  at  rest. 

Quietly  do  the  next  thing  that  has  to  be  done, 
and  allow  one  thing  toTollow  upon  the  other. 

Cotth*. 

Quietness  is  best.    iic.  Pr, 


Qttin  corpus  onustum  /  Hestemis  iJtiis  animaiB  g 

auoque  praej^ravat  una,  /  Atque  affigit  numo 
ivinae  particulam  aur«— And  the  body,  over- 
charged  with  yesterday's  excess,  weighs  dfxm^ 
the  soul  also  along  with  it,  and  fa&teos  to  the 
ground  a  particle  of  the  divine  ether.  Hor, 
Quis  desiderio  sit  pudor  aut  modus  /  Tarn  cari 
capitis  ?— What  shame  or  measure  can  there  be 
to  our  r^ret  for  one  so  dear?    Her. 

Quis  eniffl  virtutem  amplectitur  ipsam,  /  Prae- 
mia  si  tollas  ? — For  who  would  embrace  virtue 
herself  if  you  took  away  the  reward  ?   /atp. 

Quis  fallere  possit  amantem?— Who  can  deceive 
a  lover?    ^/VjT. 

Quis  nesdt,  primam  esse  historise  legem,  ne 
quid  falsi  cucere  audeat?  Deinde  ne  quid 
▼eri  non  audeat  ?— Who  does  not  know  thai  ic 
is  the  first  law  of  history  not  to  dare  to  say  any- 
thing that  is  false,  and  the  seoond  not  to  dara 
to  say  anything  that  is  not  true?    Cic. 

Quis  sdt  an  appelant  hodiernal  ctastina  sum^l^ 
mae   /  Tempora   Di   superi?  —  Who   knows 
whether  the  gods  above  will  add  to-morrow's 
hours  to  the  sum  of  to-day?    Hor, 

Quis  separabit  ?— Who  shall  separate?    Af. 

Quisnam  Igitur  liber?  Sapiens  qui  sibi  im- 
periosus;  /  Quem  neque  pauperies  aequo 
mors  neque  vincula  teirent :  /  Respoosar* 
cupidinibus,  contemnere  honores  /  Fortis.  et 
in  setpso  totus  teres  atque  rotundua— Who 
then  is  free  ?  He  who  is  wiselv  lord  of  himself, 
whom  neither  poverty,  nor  death,  nor  hoods 
terrify,  who  b  strong  to  resist  his  ai>petites  and 
despise  honours,  and  is  complete  m  himselfa 
smooth  and  round  like  a  globe.    Hor, 

Quisque  suos  patimur  Manes— The  ghost  of 
each  qS  us  undergoes  (in  the  nether  world)  bis 
own  special  punishment  or  purgation. 

Quit  not  certainty  for  hope.    Pr. 

Quit  the  world,  and  the  world  forgets  yon.!! 

Disraeli, 
Quit  thyself  manfullv ;  banish  impaHenra  and 

distrust.     Thomas  a  Kentpis. 

Quixadas  sin  barhas  no  merecen  ser  honradas 

—  Chins   without   beards  deserve   no   honour. 
sp.  Pr. 

Quo  animo — With  what  intention. 

Quo  fata  vocant— Whither  the  Fates  call    M, 

Quo  jure— By  what  right.  40 

Quo  jure  qnaque  injuria — Right  or  wrong.    Ttr. 

Quo  mihi  fortunam,  si  non  conceditor  uti  ?— To 
what  end  have  the  gods  given  me  fortune,  if  I 
may  not  use  it?    Hor. 

Quo  res  cunque  cadent,  unum  et  coomuse 
periclum,  /  una  sahis  ambobns  erit— What- 
ever may  be  the  issue,  we  have  both  one  com* 
mon  penl  and  one  safety.     Virg. 

Quo  semel  est  imbuta  recens  servabit  odorem  / 
Testa  dtu — The  jar  will  long  retain  the  odour  of 
the  liquor  with  which,  when  new,  it  was  onca 
saturated.     Hor, 

Quo  teneam  vultus  mutantem  Protea  nodo  ?-;;-  tf 
By  what  noose  shall  I  hold  this  Proteus  who  is 
ever  changing  his  shape?    Hor* 

Quoad  hoc— So  &r  </r/.  as  regards  this). 

Quocirca  vivite  fortes  /  Portiaque  adversis 
opponite  pectora  rebna  —  Wherefore  live  as 
brave  men,  and  front  adversity  with  stout  hearts 

Quocunque  aspido,  nihil  est  nisi  mortis  imago 
—Wherever  I  look  I  see  nothing  but  some  form 
of  death.    Ovid* 
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Quod  avertat  Oeus  1— God  forbid  ! 

Quod  cito  fit,  cito  perit—What  is  done  quickly 

does  not  last  long. 
Qaod  commnne  cum  alio  est,  desinit  esse  pro- 

Dciam — What  we  share  with  another  ceases  to 

be  our  own.     Qninct. 
Qnod  decet  honestam  est  et  ^nod  honettum  est 

decet— What  is  becoming  }s  honourable,  and 

what  is  honourable  b  becoming.    Cic, 
(   Qood  eoruin  inliiimi.<i  mihi— As  to  the  least  of 

these,  so  to  me.    M. 
Qaod  erat  defflonstrandum — Which  was  to  be 

proved. 
Qnod  erat  faciendnm— Which  was  to  be  done. 
Qnod  est  absurdum— Which  is  absurd. 
Qnod  est  ante  pedes  nemo  spectat:  coell  / 

Scrutantur  plasras— What  is  at  his  feet  no  one 

looks  at ;  they  scan  the  tracks  of  heaven.     Etm. 
10  Qnod  licet  Jovi,  non  licet  bovi— What  is  allowed 

to  Jupiter  is  not  allowed  to  the  ox. 

Qnod  me<Ucomm  est  /  Promitttint  medici,  trac- 
tant  fabrilia  fabri  /  Scribimns  indocti  doctique 
poemata  passim — Doctors  practise  what  be- 
longs to  doctors,  workmen  handle  the  tools  they 
have  been  trained  to.  but  all  of  us  everywhere, 
trained  and  untrained,  alike  write  verses.    Hor. 

Qnod  nimis  miseri  volant,  hoc  facile  credunt— 
Whatever  the  wretched  anxiously  wish  for,  they 
are  ready  to  believe.    Sen. 

Qnod  n<m  opus  est,  asse  pmim  est— What  you 
don't  need  is  dear  at  a  doit.     Cato. 

Qnod  non  Tetat  lex,  hoc  vetat  fieri  pndor— 
Modesty  forbids  what  the  law  does  not.    Sen, 

15  Qnod  nunc  ratio  est,  impetus  ante  fuit— What 

is  now  x^aaaa.  was  formerly  impulse  or  instinct. 

Ovid, 
Quod   potni  perfeci  —  What   I  could   I   have 

done    M, 
Quod  satis  est  cni  continjBrit,  nihil  ompUus 

optet— Let  him  who  for  his  share  has  enough 

wish  for  nothing  more.     Hor, 

Qnod  scrips!,  scripsi— What:  I  have  written,  I 
have  written. 

Quod  semper,  quod  nbique,  et  quod  ab  omnibtis 
— What  nas  been  always,  been  everywhere,  and 
been  by  all  believed. 

SO  Qnot  send,  tot  hostes— So  many  servants  you 
maintain,  so  many  enemies. 
Quod  sis  esse  veUs,  nihilque  mails :  /  Snmmnm 
nee  metuas  diem,  nee  optes— Be  content  to  be 
what  you  are,  and  prefer  nothing  to  it,  neither 
fear  nor  wish  for  your  last  day.     Afari. 

Quod  snrsum  volo  videre— I  vosh  to  see  that 

which  is  above.    M. 
Quod  verum  est,  meum  est— What  is  true  belongs 

to  me  (whoever  said  it)L    Sen, 
Quod  Temm  tutum— What  Is  true  b  safe.    M. 
SSQuod  vide  (or  videas)— Which  see. 

Quondam  his  vidmns  armis— We  formerly  con> 

quered  with  these  arms.    M, 
Qnot  capitum  vhnmt,   totidem   stndionuu— 

Tbere  are  as  many  thousands  of  different  tastes 

of  pursuits  as  there  are  individuals  alive.    Hor. 
Qnot  ccelnm  Stellas,    tot  babet   tua   Roma 

paellas— There  are  as  many  girls  in  your  Rome 

as  there  are  stars  in  the  sky.     Ovid, 
Quotation  confesses  inferiority.    Emerson. 
80  Quotation,  like  much  better  thiuffs,  has  its 

abuses.    One  may  quote  till  one  compiles. 

/t  DUreulu 


Quotations  from  profane  authors,  cold  alln- 
sions,  false  pathetic,  antitheses  and  hyper- 
boles, are  out  of  doors.    La  Bmyire. 

Quuffl   Romae  lueris,  Romano  vivite  more— 

When  you  are  at  Rome  live  after  the  fashion 

at  Rome.    Pr. 
Quum  talis  sis,  utinam  noster  tsat^ !— How  I 

wish  you  were  one  of  us,  since  I  find  you  so 

worthy  1    Z. 


B. 

Racine  passera  comme  le  cgf^    Racine  will  go 

out  of  Tashion  like  coffee.    Altue,  de  Sixngni. 
Ra^e  avails,  less  than  couraflre.    Fr,  Pr,  86 

Rage  is  for  little  wron^fs ;  despair  is  dumb. 
HoMnak  More, 

Rasre  is  mental  hnbecility.    H,  Ballou, 
Ri^rgio  d'asino  non  arriva  al  cielo— The  bray- 
ing of  an  ass  does  not  rr^ach  heaven.    It,  Pr, 

Ra^s,  which  are  the  reproach  of  poverty,  are 
the  beg:gar's  robes  and  graceful  insignia  of 
his  profession,  his  tenure,  his  fuU  dress,  the 
suit  in  which  he  is  expected  to  show  htmseUf 
in  public    Lamb. 

Rail  not  In  answer,  but  be  calrn^  /  For  silence  40 
yields  a  rapid  balm;  /  Live  it  down!    Dr, 
Henry  Rink, 

Railing  and  praising  were  his  usual  themes ;  / 
And  Doth,  to  show  his  judgment,  in  extremes ;  / 
So  over-violent  or  over-civil^  /  That  eveiy 
man  with  him  was  god  or  devil.    Dryden, 

Raillery  is  a  mode  of  speakingr  in  favour  of  one's 
wit  agrainst  one's  good  nature.    Mimiaigne. 

Raillery  is  sometimes  more  insupportable  than 
wrong ;  because  we  have  a  right  to  resent  in- 
juries,  but  it  Is  ridiculous  to  be  angry  at  a 
jest.    La  Roche, 

Railway  travelling  is  not  travelling  at  all ;  It  is 
merely  being  sent  to  a  place,  and  very  little 
different  from  becoming  a  parceL    Ruskin. 

Rainy  days  will  sorely  come;  /  Take  yonrtf 
friend's  umbrella  home.    Saying. 

Raise  nae  mafr  deils  than  ye're  able  to  lay. 

Sc,  Pr, 
Raison  d'etat— A  reason  of  state.    Pr, 
Raison  d'etre— The  reason  for  a  thing's  exbtence. 

Raisonner  sur  I'amour,  c'est  perdre  la  raison— 
To  reason  alx>ut  love  is  to  lose  reason.  Boufters. 

Rake  not  into  the  bowels  of  unwelcome  truth  M 

to  save  a  halfpenny.    Lamb. 
Rami  felicla  poma  ferentes— Branches  bearing 

beauteous  fruit.    Ovid% 
Rank  and  riches  are  chains  of  gold,  but  stiU 

chains.    Ruffini. 

Rank  is  a  great  beautifier.    Dulwer  Lytto$i. 

Rank  is  but  the  guinea's  stamp,  /  The  man's  the 

gowd  for  a'  that.    Bums. 
Raphael  ware  ein  grosser  Maler  geworden,  U 

selbst  wenn  er  ohne  Hande  auf  die  Welt 

gekommen  ware — Raphael  would  have  been  a 

great  painter  even  if  he  had  come  into  the  world 

without  hands.    Leuing. 
Rapiamus,  amid,  /  Occasionem  de  die — Let  us, 

iny  friends,  snatch  our  opportunity  from  the  pass* 

ing  day.    Hor% 
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Rapt  with  ceal,  pathetic,  bold,  and  strong,  / 
KoU'd  the  full  tide  of  eloquence  »Umg.    Pa/- 


corner. 


Rara  avis  in  terris,  niffroque  similima  cyguo— 
A  bird  rarely  Men  on  earth,  and  very  much  re- 
sembling a  black  swan.    /ttv. 

Rara  est  adeo  cpncordia  fonnae  /  Atque  pudi- 
citia — So  rare  is  the  imioo  of  beauty  with  mo- 
desty,   /uv. 

Rara  fides  pietasque  viris  qui  castra  seqnuntur 
— Faith  and  piety  arc  rare  among  the  men  who 
follow  the  camp.  Lucan. 
ft  Rara  temporum  felicitate,  ubi  sentire  quae 
▼elis,  et  qn«  sentias  dlcere  licet— ^uch  was 
the  happiness  of  the  times,  that  you  might  think 
as  you  chose  and  speak  as  you  tboughL     Tiic^ 

Rare  benevolencei  the  minister  of  God.    Car- 

Rari  nantes  in  gurgite  vasto — Swimming  one 
here  and  another  there  in  the  vast  abyHf.     /  'irg, 

Rari  qnippe  boni ;  numero  vix  sunt  totidem 
qnot  /  Thebarum  portae,  vel  diyltis  ostia 
NiU — Rare  indeed  are  the  good ;  in  number 
they  are  scarcely  as  many  as  the  gates  of 
Thebc»  or  the  mouths  of  the  fertile  Nile;.    Juv, 

Rarity  imparts  a  charm ;  thus  early  fruits  and 

winter  roses  are  most  prised ;  thus  coyness 

sets  off  an  eactravagant  mistress,  while  a 

do<M-  ever  open  tempts  no  suitor.    Mart^ 

10  Rarity  /  Of  Christian  charity  /  Under  the  sun. 

r.  Hood. 

Raro  antecedentem  scelestum  /  Deseniit  pede 
poena  daudo  —  Rarely  does  punishment,  with 
halting  foot,  fail  to  overtake  the  criminal  in  his 
flight.    Hor, 

Raro  sermo  ilUs,  et  magna  libido  tacendi— They 
seldom  speak,  and  have  a  great  conceit  of  holding 
their  tmigues.    Jhx\ 

Rams  enim  ferme  sensus  communis  in  ilia  / 
Forttmay-Common  sense  is  generally  rare  tn 
that  position  of  life,  /,^.,  in  high  rank.    Juv. 

Rascals  are  always  sociable,  and  the  test  of  a 
man's  nobility  is  the  small  pleasure  he  has 
in  others'  society.    Schiller. 

1ft  Rasch  tritt  der  Tod  den  Menschen  an,  /  Bs  ist 
ihm  keine  Frist  gegeben,  Es  sturzt  ihn 
mitten  In  der  Bahn,  /  Es  reisst  ihn  fort  vom 
vollen  Leben.  /  Bereitet  oder  nicht;  zu 
gehen,  /  Er  muss  vor  seinen  Richter  stehen 
— Death  of  a  sudden  arrests  his  victim,  man  ; 
there  is  no  respite  ^ven ;  he  falls  upon  him  in 
midday,  and  tears  him  away  when  life  is  at  the 
full.  Ready  to  go  or  not,  he  must  stand  before 
his  judge.    SchtlUr. 

Rashness  is  the  faithful  but  unhappy  parent  of 
misfortune.    /  uiitr. 

Rast'  ich,  so  rosf  icb— Rest  I,  rust  I.    Luther. 

Rast  macht  Rost— Rest  breeds  rust.    Ger.  Pr. 

Rathe  Niemand  nngebeten— Advise  no  man  un- 
asked.     Ger.  rr. 

MRathen  ist  leichter  denn  helfen— To  advise  \s 
easier  than  to  help.     Cer.  Pr. 

Rathen  ist  nicht  xwingen— To  advise  is  not  to 
compel.     Ger.  Pr. 

Rather  an  e^gr  to-day  than  a  hen  to-morrow. 

DoH.  Pr. 

Rather  assume  thy  right  in  silence  and  dc 
/actot  than  voice  it  with  claims  and  chal- 
lenges.   Bacon. 

Rather  bear  those  ills  we  have  /  Than  fly  to 
others  that  we  know  not  ot    Nam^  m.  x. 


Rather  find  what  beauty  is  than  anadously  hi-2S 

quire  what  it  is.    Goethe. 
Rather  ^o  to  bed  supperless  than  rise  in  debt. 

Ben.  F  rankling 
Rather  let  my  head  stoop  to  the  block  than 

these  knees  bow  to  any  save  to  the  God  of 

heaven,    s  Hen.  Vl.^  iv.  i. 

Rather  than  be  less,  /  Cared  not  to  be  at  aO. 

Milton. 

Rather  to  do  nothing:  than  to  do  good  is  the 

lowest  state  of  a  degraded  mind.    Joknton. 
Ratio  decidendi— The  reason  for  deciding.  M 

Ratio  et  auctoritas.  duo  Harisiima  mundi 
lumina— Reason  and  authority,  tlw  two  bright* 
est  luminaries  of  the  worid.    Coke. 

Ratio  et  consilium  propriae  duds  artes — 
Thought  and  deliberation  are  the  qualities 
proper  to  a  general.     Tac. 

Ratio  justifica— The  reason  which  justifies. 

Ratio  quasi  quaedam  lux  lumenqne  vitae— 
Reason  is,  as  it  were,  the  guide  and  light  of  life. 
Cic, 

Ratio  suasoria— The  rea.son  which  persuades.       tf 

Ranch  ist  alles  irdsche  Wesen;  /  Wie  des 
Dampfes  Siiule  weht,  /  Schwinden  alle  Erden- 
grossen,  /  Nur  die  G6tter  bleiben  stat— A 
vapour  is  all  earthly  existence ;  as  a  column  of 
vapour  it  drifts  aUong :  vanish  all  earth's  great 
ones ;  only  the  gods  remain  stable.    SckilUr, 

Ranm  fur  alle  hat  die  Erde— The  earth  is  wide 

enough  for  alL    Schiller, 

Raum,  ihr  Herm,  dem  Flngelachlaff  /  Eiser 
fireien  Seele— Room,  eentlemen,  for  a  free  soul 
to  clap  its  wings.    G.  Herwegk. 

Raiun  ist  in  der  kleinsten  ^titte  /  Pfir  ds 
glucklich  liebend  Paar— There  b  room  in  the 
smallest  cottage  for  a  happy  loving  pair.  SchuUler. 

Ravish'd  with  the  whistUng  of  a  name.    Pope.  40 

Rays  must  convergre  to  a  point  in  order  to 
glow  intensdy.    Bla/r, 

Re  infecta— The  business  being  onfinudied.  Oc 
Re  ipsa  repperi,  /  Facilitate  nihil  esse  homini 
melius,  neque  dementia— I  have  learned  by 
experience  that  nothing  is  more  advantageous  to 
a  man  than  complaisance  and  demency  of  tem- 
per.    Ter, 

Re  opitulandum  non  verbis— We  should  asnst 
by  aeeds,  not  in  words.    Pr. 

Re  secunda  fortls,  dubia  fugaz— In  proqxrityS 
courageous,  in  danger  timid.    Phtrd, 

Read  Homer  once,  and  you  can  read  no  more,  / 
For  all  books  else  appear  so  mean,  so  poor, 
Verse  will  seem  prose ;  but  still  persist  to 
read,  /  And  Homer  will  be  all  the  books  yon 
need.    Buckingham. 

Read,  marie,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest.  Book 
of'  Contnwn  Prayer. 

Read  my  little  fable  :  /  He  that  runs  mayread.  / 
Most  can  raise  the  flowers  now,  /ror  all 
have  got  the  seed.     Tennyson. 

Read  not  books  alone,  but  men,  and  amongst 
them  chiefly  thyself ;  if  thou  find  anythmg 
questionable  there,  use  the  commentary  of  a 
severe  friend  rather  than  the  gloss  of  a 
sweet-lipped  flatterer ;  there  is  more  profit 
in  a  distasteful  truth  than  decdtful  sweet- 
ness.   Quarles. 

Read  not  to  contradict  and  confate,  nor  to  SO 

believe  and  take  for  granted,  nor  to  find 

talk  and  discoune,  but  to  weigh  and  con< 
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Read  nothing:  that  yon  do  not  care  to  remem- 
ber,  and  remember  nothincr  70a  do  not  mean 
to  use.    Pt  of,  Blackie^  io  young  metu 

Read  the  book  you  do  honestly  feel  a  wish  and 
curiosity  to  read.    Jolmson, 

Reader,  attend  —  whether  thy  soul  /  Soars 
fancy's  ffigrhts  beyond  the  pole,  /  Or  dark- 
ling grubs  this  earthly  hole  /  In  low  pur- 
smt ;  /  Know,  prudent,  cautious  self-control  / 
Is  wisdom's  root.    Bums. 

Reader,  if  thou  an  oft-toM  tale  wilt  trust,  / 
Thou  It  gladly  do  and  suffer  what  thou  must 
iiettry  Marten, 

ft    Reading  Chaucer  is  like  brushing  through  the 
dewy  grass  at  sunrise.    Lowell, 

Reading  furnishes  us  only  with  the  materials 
of  knowledge;  it  is  thinking  makes  what 
we  read  ours.    Locke. 

Reading  for  the  sense  (In  Shakespeare's  plays) 
will  best  bring  out  the  rhythm.    Enurson. 

Reading  is  thinking  with  another's  head  in- 
stead of  one's  own.    SckopenkoMtr, 

Reading  makes  a  full  man,  conference  a  ready 
man,  and  writing  an  exact  man.  And  there- 
fore if  a  man  wnte  little,  he  had  need  have  a 
great  memory;  if  he  confer  little,  have  a 
present  wit ;  and  if  he  read  little,  have  much 
conning  to  seem  to  know  that  he  doth  not. 
Bacon. 
10  Reading  without  purpose  is  sauntering,  not 
exercise.     Buhver  Lyiton, 

Real  action  is  in  silent  moments.    Emerson. 
Real  firiends  are  our  greatest  joy  and  our 
greatest  sorrow.    FSnelon, 

Real  happiness  is  cheap  enough,  yet  how 
dearly  we  pay  fior  its  counterfeit  1  H.  Ballon, 

Real  knowledge  consists  not  in  an  acquain- 
tance with  facts,  which  only  makes  a  pedant, 
but  in  the  use  of  fects,  which  makes  a  philo- 
sopher. Buckle. 
U  Real  sorrow  is  almost  as  difficult  to  discover 
as  real  poverty.  An  instinctive  delicacy 
hides  the  rays  of  the  one  and  the  wounds  of 
the  other.    Mme.  Sweichine, 

Real  ugliness  in  either  sex  means  always  some 
kind  of  hardness  of  heart  or  vulgarity  of 
education.    Buskin. 

Real  worth  floats  not  with  people's  fancies,  no 
more  than  a  rock  in  the  sea  rises  and  faUs 
with  the  tkle.    Fuller. 

Real  worth  requires  no  interpreter ;  its  every- 
day deeds  form  its  blazonry.    Ckamfort, 

Reality,  if  rightly  interpreted,  is  grander  than 
fiction ;  nay,  it  is  in  the  right  interpretation 
of  reality  and  history  that  poetry  ccmsists. 
Carlyle. 

80  Reality  is,  no  doubt,  greater  and  more  vital 
to  know,  in  so  real  a  world  and  Ufe,  than  any 
fiction ;  and  the  thoughts  of  God,  which  the 
facts  are.  are  infinitely  more  precious  than 
the  fancies  of  men  about  them,  or  even 
according  to  them ;  yet  is  man's  power  of 
fancving,  or  fantasyms:.  in  harmony  with 
the  fact,  the  measure  of  his  knowledge  of  it 
and  vital  relationship  to  it,  and  the  aivinely 
appointed  means  withal  whereby  the  fact 
itself  is  brought  home  to  our  affections.   Ed. 

Reality  surpasses  imagination;  and  we  see 
breathing,  brightening,  and  moving  before 
our  eyes  sights  dearer  to  our  hearts  than 
any  we  ever  beheld  in  the  land  of  dreams. 
Goethe. 


Reason  and  experience  both  forbid  us  to  ex- 
pect that  nanonal  morality  can  prevail  in 
exclusion  of  religious  principle.    Ivaskington. 

Reason  can  never  be  popular.  Passions  and 
feelings  may  become  popular;  but  reason 
always  remains  the  sole  property  of  a  few 
eminent  individuals.    Goethe. 

Reason  can  no  more  influence  the  will  and 
operate  as  a  motive,  than  the  eyes,  which 
snow  a  man  his  road,  can  enable  him  to  move 
from  place  to  place,  or  than  a  ship  provided 
with  a  compass  can  sail  without  a  wind. 
Whately. 

Reason  cannot  show  itself  more  reasonable  M 
than  to  cease  reasoning  on  things  above 
reason.    Sir  P.  Sidney, 

Reason  gains  all  men  by  compelling  none. 
Aaron  HiU, 

Reason  has  done,  what  it  can  do,  when  it  dis- 
covers and  draws  up  the  law ;  to  execute  this 
law  is  reserved  for  bim  who  feels  the  obliga- 
tion of  it,  and  has  the  due  firmness  of  purpose. 
Schiller, 

Reason  has  only  to  do  with  the  becoming,  the 
living ;  but  understanding  with  the  become, 
the  already  fixed,  that  it  may  make  use  of 
it.    Goethe, 

Reason  I  how  many  eyes  hast  thou  to  see  evils, 
and  how  dim— nay,  blind — thou  art  in  pre- 
venting them  I    Str  P.  Sidney. 

Reason  is  a  bee,  and  exists  only  on  what  it  80 
makes;  its  usefulness  takes  the  place  of 
beauty.    Joubert. 

Reason  is  a  historian,  but  the  passions  are 
the  actors.    Riuarol, 

Reason  is  a  very  light  rider,  and  easily  shook 
off    Sfvifi. 

Reason  is  directed  to  the  process  {das  Werd- 
ende\  understanding  to  the  product  {das 
Gewordene),  The  former  is  nowise  concerned 
about  the  whither,  or  the  latter  about  the 
whence.    Goethe, 

Reason  is  like  the  sun,  of  which  the  Ught  is 
constant,  uniform,  and  lasting;  fancy,  a 
meteor  of  bright  but  transitory  lustre,  mne- 
fl[ular  in  its  motion  and  delusive  in  its  direc- 
tion.   Johnson. 

Reason  is  progressive;  instinct,  stationary. aS 
Five  thousand  years   have  added  no  Un- 

Erovement  to  the  hive  of  the  bee  nor  the 
ouse  of  the  beaver.    Colton. 

Reason  is  the  life  of  the  law ;  nay,  the  common 
law  itself  Is  nothing  else  but  reason.    Coke. 

Reason  (Vemuufi)  is  the  only  true  despot. 
Bahel, 

Reason  is  the  test  of  ridicule,  not  ridicule  the 
test  of  truth.     IVarhtrton. 

Reason  itself  is  true  and  just,  but  the  reason 
of  every  particular  man  is  weak  and  waver- 
hig.    Snnft. 

Reason  lies  between  bridle  and  spur.    It  Pr,  40 

Reason,  looking  uowards,  and  carried  to  the 
true  above,  realises  a  delight  in  wisdom, 
unknown  to  the  other  parts  of  our  nature. 
Plato. 

Reason  raise  o'er  instinct  as  you  can :  /  In  this 
'tis  God  directs,  in  that  'tis  man.    Pope. 

Reason  reouires  culture  to  expand  it  It  re- 
sembles the  fire  concealed  in  the  flint,  which 
only  shows  itself  when  struck  with  the  steeU 
Gordil. 
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Reason  senres  when  pressed,  bnt  honest  in- 
stinct comes  a  volunteer.    Papt. 

Reason  should  direct,  and  appetite  obej.   OV. 

Reason  teaches  as  to  be  silent;  the  heart 
teaches  us  to  speak.    Jean  Paul, 

Reason's  a  staff  for  age  when  Nature's  srone ;  / 
But  Touth  is  strong  enough  to  walk  alone. 
Dryden, 
t  Reason's  glimmering  ray  /  Was  lent,  not  to 
assure  our  doubtful  way,  /  But  guide  ns 
upward  to  a  better  day.    DrydcH. 

Reason's  whole  pleasure,  all  the  joys  of  sense,  / 
Lie  in  three  words,-^ealth,  peace,  and  com- 
petence.   Pope, 

Reasonable,  or  sensible,  people  are  always  the 
best  Conversation's  Lexicon.    Gottfu. 

Reasoning  against  a  prejudice  is  Uke  fighting 
against  a  shadow ;  it  exhausts  the  reasoner, 
without  visiblv  affecting  the  prejudice.  Argu- 
ment cannot  do  the  work  of  instruction  any 
more  than  blows  can  take  the  place  of  sun- 
light.   Mildmay. 

Reasoning  banishes  reason.    MoUire, 
10  Reasons  are  the  pillars  of  the  fabric  of  a  ser- 
mon, but  similitudes  are  the  windows  which 
give  the  best  light.    Fuller, 

Rebellentreue  ist  wankend  —  Fidelity  among 
rebels  u  unsteady.    Schiller, 

Rebellion  to  tyrants  is  obedience  to  God.  In- 
scription on  a  cannon. 

Rebuke  ought  to  have  a  grain  more  of  salt 
tlian  of  sugar.    Pr, 

Rebuke  with  soft  words  and  hard  arguments. 
Pr. 

16  Rebus  angustis  anUnosns  atque  /  Fortis  ap- 
pare;  sapienter  idem  /  Contrahes  vento 
nimium  secundo  /  Turgida  vela— Wisely  show 
yourself  spirited  and  resolute  when  perils  press 
you  I  lilcewise  reef  your  sails  when  they  swell  too 
much  by  a  favouring  breeze.     Hor, 

Rebus  in  angustis  facile  est  contemnere  vitam ;/ 
Fortiter  ifie  facit  qui  miser  esse  potest— It  is 
easy  in  misfortune  to  despise  life ;  but  he  does 
bravely  who  can  endure  misery.     Mart. 

Rebus  secundis  etiam  ^regios  duces  insoles- 
cere— In  the  hour  of  prosperity  even  the  best 
generals  are  apt  to  be  haughty  and  insolent. 
Tttc, 

Receive  what  cheer  you  may ;  /  The  night 
is  long  that  never  finds  the  day.  Macb.^ 
iv.  3. 

Receiving  a  new  truth  is  adding  a  new  sense. 
Liebig, 

MRecepto  /  Dulce  mihi  furere  est  amico— It  is 
delightful  to  indulge  in  extravagance  on  the 
return  of  a  friend.     Hor. 

Rechauffi— Heated  again ;  stale.    /V. 

Recherche — Sought  for ;  much  esteemed. 

Recht  geht  vor  Macht— Right  goes  before  might. 
Count  V,  Schwerin. 

Recht  stets  behiUt  das  Schicksal,  denn  das 
Hera,  /  In  uns  ist  sein  gebietrischtf  Voll- 
aieher- Fate  always  carries  it«  poinL  for  the 
heart  in  us  is  its  imperious  executor.    Schiller, 

25  fi^Oiv  d4  T€  vriTtos  fyi'ftf— What  has  happened 
even  the  fool  knows.     Hotntr, 
Recipitmt  feminse  sustentacula  a  nobis— Women 
receive  supports  from  us.     Motto  0/  tht  Patten- 
Makers'  Company. 

Reckless  youth  maks  ruefu'  age.    Sc,  Pr, 


Reckon  no  vice  so  small  tliat  yoa  may  oomssit 

it,  and  ao  virtue  so  small  tliat  yon  may  onrcr- 

look  it.    Confucius. 
Reckon  what  is  in  a  man,  not  what  is  on  bim, 

if  you  would  know  whether  he  is  rich  or  poor. 

ivard  Beecher, 

Reckoners  witiiont  their  host  must  reckon] 
twice.    Pr, 

Recommending  secrecy  where  a  dosen  (^ 
people  are  acquainted  with  the  circnm- 
stanoe  to  be  concealed,  is  only  putting  the 
truth  in  masquerade,  for  the  story  wifl  be 
circulated  under  twenty  different  shapes. 
Scott. 

Recompense  Injury  with  justice,  and  recoas- 

pense  kindness  with  kindness.    Con/ucins. 
Recompense  to  no  man  evil  for  eviL    St.  PmuL 

Recta  actio  non  erit,  nisi  recta  loit  volmitas, 
ab  hac  enim  est  actio.  Rursus,  voluntas 
non  erit  recta,  nisi  habitus  animi  rectns 
fuerit,  ab  hoc  enim  est  voluntas — An  actioa 

will  not  be  right  unless  the  intention  is  right,  for 
from  it  comes  the  action.  Again,  the  intention 
will  not  be  right  unless  the  state  of  the  mind  has 
been  right,  for  from  it  proceeds  the  intention.  Sen. 
Recte  et  snaviter— Uprightly  and  mikUy.    M,     j 

Redios  vivos,  Licini,  neque  altum  /  Semper 
urgendOj  neque,  dum  procellas  /  Cautns  hor- 
resciS|  nmiium  premendo  /  Littus  iniquum — 
You  will  live  more  prudently,  Lidnius,  by  neither 
always  keeping  out  at  sea,  nor,  while  yoo  warily 
shrink  from  storms,  hugging  too  closely  the 
treacherous  shore.    Nor, 

Rectns  in  curia— Upright  in  the  court,  i.e.,  having 

come  out  of  it  with  clean  hands.    JL. 

Reculer  pour  mieuz  sauter— To  step  back  in 
order  to  leap  better.    Fr, 

Red  as  a  roost-cock.    .S*.  Devon  Pr, 

Reddere  personae  sdt  convenientia  cuiqne — < 

He  knows  how  to  assign  to  each  character  what 
it  is  proper  for  him  to  think  and  say.  Hor.^  0/a 
dramatic  poet, 

Reddere  qui  voces  jam  scit  puer,  et  pede  certo  / 
Signat  humum,  gestit  paribtis  coUudere,  et 
iram  /  CoUigit  ac  ponit  temere,  et  mutatur 
in  horas — 1  ne  boy  who  just  knows  how  to  talk 
suid  treads  the  ground  with  firm  foot,  delights 
to  play  with  his  mates,  is  easily  provoked  tcnX 
easily  appeased,  and  changes  every  hour.    Hpr, 

Rede  wenig,  rede  wahr.  Zehre  wenig,  cahle 
baar— Speak  little,  s^ieak  true.  Spend  little, 
pay  cash  down.    G*r.  Pr, 

Redeat  miseris,  abeat  fortuna  snperbis — May 
fortune  revisit  the  wretched,  anci  forsake  the 
proud  \    Hor, 

Reden  ist  Silber  und  Schweigen  ist  Gold- 
Speech  is  silver  and  silence  is  gold.  Ohi 
Grr,  Pr. 

Reden  kommt  von  Natur,  Schweigen  vom^ 
Verstande — Speaking  comes  from  nature,  alence 
from  discretion.    Ger,  Pr, 

Redeunt  Satumia  regna— T^  golden  age  {iii, 
the  reign  of  Saturn)  Ls  returning. 

Redit  agricolis  labor  actus  in  oibem,  /  Atgne 
in  se  sua  per  vestigia  volvitur  annus— The 
husbandman's  toil  returns  in  a  circle,  and  the 
year  rolls  round  in  its  former  footsteps.     /  irg. 

Redlichkeit  gedeiht  injedem  Stande— Honesty 
prospers  in  every  condition  of  life.    Schxller, 

Reductio  ad  absurdnm— A  reduction  of  an  adver- 
sary's conclusion  to  an  absurdity. 
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Refinement  that  carries  us  away  from  ottr 
feUow«men  is  not  God's  refinement.  IVard 
Beechtr, 

Reflect  that  Hfe,  like  every  other  blessinsTi 
deriTOs  its  Tahie  from  its  use  alone.  Johnson. 

Reflect  upon  your  present  blessings,  of  which 
every  man  nas  many— not  on  your  past  mis- 
fortunes, of  which  all  men  have  some. 
Dickens. 

Reflection  dissolves  reverie  and  bums  her 
delicate  wings.    AmUL 
5  Reform  is  affirmative,  conservatism  negative ; 
conservatism  goes  for  comfort,  reform  for 
trutli.    Emerson. 

Reform  is  not  joyous  but  grievous ;  no  si^Ie 
man  can  reform  himself  without  stem  suner- 
ing  and  stem  working ;  how  much  less  can 
a  nation  oi  men.    CatiyU. 

Reform,  like  charity,  must  begin  at  home. 
Once  wen  at  home,  how  will  it  radiate  out- 
wards, irrepressible,  into  all  that  we  touch 
and  handle,  speak  and  work ;  kindling  ever 
new  light  by  incalculable  contagion ;  spread- 
ing, in  geometric  ratio,  far  and  wide ;  doing 
good  only,  wherever  it  spreads,  and  not  eviL 

Cttrlyle. 

Reformers  [R^ormatoriscke  Geisierido  not  step 
into  the  arena  amid  a  flourish  of  drums  and 
trumpets ;  they  must  make  their  debut  ratlier 
under  the  bad^e  of  the  cross,  and  have  i>een 
cradled  at  their  birtii  in  a  manger ;  poverty 
and  a  humble  pedisree  is  all  their  inherit- 
ance, and  their  childhood  is  never  touched 
or  slione  upon  by  the  letter  (fiianse)  of  the 
world.    A".  Fischer. 

Reforms  are  ofenerally  most  unpopular  where 
most  needed.    Martin. 

10  Refricare  dcatricem—  To  open  a  wound,  or  an 
old  sore,  afresh. 

Regard  not  dreams,  sbce  they  are  but  the 
images  of  our  hopes  and  fears.    Cato. 

Regard  not  much  who  is  for  thee  or  who 
au^ainst  thee ;  but  give  all  thy  care  to  tiiis, 
that  God  i>e  with  thee  in  everything  thou 
doest.     Thomas  i  Kempis. 

Reges  dicuntur  multis  urgere  cululUs,  /  Et 
torquere  mero,  onem  perspexisse  laborent,  / 
An  sit  amicitia  dignus— Km^s  are  said  to  press 
with  many  a  cup,  and  test  with  wine  the  man 
whom  they  desire  to  try  whether  he  is  worthy 
of  their  friendship.    H»r. 

Regia,  crede  mihi,  res  est,  snccurrere  lapsis— 
It  is  a  right  kingly  act,  believe  me,  to  succour 
the  fallen.    Ovid. 

URegibus  boni  qnam  mall  suspectiores  sunt, 
semperque  his  aliena  virtus  formidolosa  est 
— Good  men  are  more  suspected  by  kings  than 
bad  men ;  and  virtue  in  other  men  is  to  them 
always  a  source  of  dread.    Sedl, 

R^gfane— Fonn  of  government.    Fr, 

Regium  dontmi-^A  royal  gift. 

Regnare  nolo,  lii>er  ut  non  sim  ouht— I  would 
not  be  a  king  and  forfeit  my  liberty.    Pha-dr, 

Regum  sequabat  opes  animis ;  seraqne  rever- 

r^  tens  /  Nocte  domum,  dapibus  mensas  onera- 
bat  inemptis— He  equalled  the  wealth  of  kings 
in  contentment  of  mind ;  and  at  night  return- 
ing  home,  would  load  his  board  with  unbought 
dainties.     Virg.^  of  the  husbandman. 

MReiehen  giebt  man,  Armen  nimmt  man— We 
give  to  the  rich,  we  take  from  the  poor.   Ger.  Pr. 

d'nn  jour— Queen  for  a  day.    /V. 


Relpublics  forma  landari  fadllns  qnam  evenlre^ 
et  si  evenlt,  hand  diutuma  esse  potest— It  is 
more  easy  to  praise  a  r^niblican  form  of  govern- 
ment than  to  establish  it ;  and  when  it  k  estab- 
lished, it  cannot  be  of  long  duration.     Tac. 

Reisst  den  Menschen  atis  seinen  Verhftlt- 
nissen ;  und  was  er  datm  ist,  nur  das  Ist  er — 
Tear  man  out  of  his  outward  circumstances ;  and 
what  he  then  is,  that  only  is  he.    Seume. 

Rejecting  the  miracles  of  Christ,  we  still  have 
ue  mintde  of  Christ  himself.    Bovee. 

Rejoice  in  joyous  things— nor  overmuch  /  Let  S5 
grief  thy  bosom  touch  /  Midst  evil,  ana  still 
bear  hi  mind  /  How  changeftd  are  the  ways 
of  humankind.    Archilochus. 

Rejoice,  O  young  man,  in  thy  youth,  and  let 
tny  heart  cheer  thee  in  the  days  of  thy 
youth,  and  walk  in  the  ways  of  thine  heart, 
and  in  the  sight  of  thine  esres;  but  know 
thou  that  for  all  these  things  God  will  bring 
thee  into  judgment    Bible, 

Reioice  that  you  have  still  long  to  live  before 
the  thought  comes  to  you  tliat  there  is 
nothing  more  in  the  world  to  see.    Goethe. 

Rejoice  with  them  tiiat  do  rejoice*  and  weep 

with  them  that  weep.    St,  PauU 
Relata  refero— I  tell  the  story  as  it  was  told  to  ma. 

Relegare  bona  rcdiglonlbus— To  bequeath  oos^s  SO 

property  for  religious  purposes.     L, 
Relever  des  bagatelles — To  give  importance  to 

trifles. 
Relicta  non  bene  j^armula — Having  ingloriously 

left  my  shield  behind.    Hor, 

Religentem  esse  oportet,  religiosum  nefas — 
A  man  should  be  religious,  not  superstitious. 
Quoted  by  Aul.  Cell. 

Religidn  and  education  are  not  a  match  for 
evu  without  the  grace  of  God.    Haydon. 

Religion  and  morality,  as  they  now  stand,  05 
compose  a  practical  code  of  misery  and  servi- 
tude. .  .  .  How  woidd  morality,  dressed  up 
in  stiff  stays  and  finery,  start  from  her  own 
disgusting  image,  shoidd  she  look  into  the 
mirror  of  Nature  I    Shelley. 

Religion  bids  man  prefer  the  endurance  of  a 
lesser  evil  l>efore  a  greater,  and  nature 
itself  does  no  less.    South. 

Religion,  bltishing,  veils  her  sacred  flres,  / 
And  unawares  morality  expires.    Pope, 

Religion  cannot  change,  though  we  da  Jeremy 
Taylor. 

Religion  cannot  rise  above  the  state  of  the 
votary.  Heaven  always  l>ears  some  pro- 
portion to  earth.    Emerson. 

Religion  contains  infinite  sadness.    If  we  are  ID 
to  love  God,  he  must  be  in  distress  ([///.,  in 
need  of  helpX    Novalis,    See  Matt.  xxviL  46. 

Religion  des  Krenzes,  nur  dn  verknfipfest,  in 
euiem  /  Krauze  der  Demut  und  Kraft  dop- 
pelte  Palme  zu^eich— Religion  of  the  Cross ! 
only  thou  unitest  in  one  wreath  together  the  two- 
fold palm  of  humility  and  power.    Platen. 

Religion  gives  part  of  its  reward  in  hand,  the 
present  comfort  of  having  done  our  duty; 
and  for  the  rest,  it  offers  us  the  best  seciuity 
that  heaven  can  give.    Tillotson. 

Religion,  if  in  heavenly  truths  attired,  /  Needs 
only  to  be  seen  to  be  admired.    Covoper. 

Relij^on,  if  it  be  true,  is  central  tmth ;  and  all 
knowledge  which  is  not  gathered  round  it, 
and  onickened  and  illuminated  by  it,  is  luudly 
worth  the  name.    Chanmng. 
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Religion  implies  reveUtioi].    X.  D,  Hitchcock. 
Religion  is  a  fire  whicli  example  keeps  alive, 

and  which  goes  ont  if  not  commonicated. 

Jaubtrt, 
Religion  is  a  higher  and  snpematnral  life, 

mystical  in  its  roots  and  practical  in  its 

frnits.    AmieL 
Religion  is  again  here,  for  whoever  will  piously 

struggle  upward,  and  sacredly,  sorrowfully 

refuse  to  speak  lies,  which  indeed  will  mostly 

mean  refioise  to  speak  at  all  on  that  topic. 

CariyU.  * 

5  Religion  is  an  everlasting  lodestar,  that  beams 

the  brighter  in  the  heavens  the  darker  here 

on  eartn  grows  the  night.    CarlyU. 

Religion  is  as  necessary  to  reason  as  reason 
to  religion.     WaskingtoH, 

Religion  is  life,  philosophy  is  thought  .  .  .  We 
need  both  thought  and  life,  and  we  need  that 
the  two  shall  be  in  liarmony.    /.  F.  Clarke, 

Religion  is  neither  a  theoiogv  nor  a  theosophy, 
but  a  discipline,  a  law,  a  yoke,  an  indissoluble 
engagement.    Joubert. 

Religion  is  not  a  dogma  nor  an  emotion,  but 
a  service.    R.  D.  Hitchcock. 

10  Religion  is  not  a  doubt,  but  a  certainty,— or 
else  a  mockery  and  horror.    CariyU. 

Religion  is  not  a  method,  but  a  life.    Amiel. 

Religion  is  not  an  end,  but  a  means.    Goethe. 

Religion  is  not  in  want  of  art ;  it  rests  on  its 
own  majesty.    Goethe. 

Religion  b  notliing  if  it  is  not  everything ;  if 
esdstence  is  not  fiUed  with  it.  Mmc.  de 
Stall. 

U  Religion  is  the  basis  of  dvil  society.    Burhc. 

Religion  is  the  best  armour  in  the  world,  but 
the  worst  cloak.    Bunyan. 

Religion  is  the  eldest  sister  of  phflosophv ;  on 
whatever  subjects  they  may  differ,  it  u  un- 
becoming in  either  to  quairel,  and  most  so 
about  their  inheritance.    Laador. 

Religion  is  the  highest  humanity  {HumanitAt) 
of  man.    HenUr. 

Religion  is  the  most  gentlemanly  thing  in  the 
world.  It  alone  wiU  gentilise,  if  unmixed 
with  cant    Coleridge. 

SO  ReBgion  is  the  only  metaphysic  that  the  multi- 
tude can  understand  and  adopt    Joubert. 

Religion  is  the  spice  which  is  meant  to  keep 
life  from  corruption.    Bacon, 

Reliffion  is  universal,  theology  is  exclusive ; 
religion  is  humanitarian,  theology  is  secta- 
rian ;  religion  unites  mankind,  theolonr 
divides  it;  religion  is  love — broad  and  ul- 
comprising  as  God's  love,  theoloey  preaches 
love  and  practises  bigotry;  reugion  looks 
to  the  moral  worth  of  man,  theology  to  his 
creed  and  denomination.    M.  LilieHthal. 

Religion  lies  more  in  walk  than  In  talk. 
Pr. 

Religion,  like  its  votaries,  while  it  exists  on 
earth,  must  have  a  body  as  well  as  a  soul. 
Colton. 

tf  Religion  must  always  be  a  crab  fruit ;  it  can- 
not be  grafted  and  keep  its  wild  beauty. 
EtHtrtOH, 

Religion  or  worship  is  the  attitude  of  those  who 
see  that,  against  all  appearances,  the  nature 
of  things  works  for  truth  and  right  for  ever. 

A  tftefsoH, 


Religion,  poetry,  is  not  dead ;  it  will  never  die. 
Its  dwelling  iJBd  birthplace  Is  in  the  soul  of 
man,  and  it  is  eternal  as  the  being  of  man. 
In  any  point  of  space,  in  any  section  of  time, 
let  there  be  a  living  man ;  and  there  is  an 
infinitude  above  him  and  beneath  him,  and 
an  eternity  encompasses  him  on  this  hand 
and  on  tliat ;  and  tones  of  sphere-music  and 
tidings  from  loftier  worids  will  flit  round  him, 
if  he  can  but  listen,  and  visit  him  with  holy 
influences,  even  in  the  thickest  press  of  tri- 
vialities or  the  din  of  busiest  life.    Cariyle. 

Religion  presents  few  difficulties  to  the  humble, 
many  to  the  proud,  Innumerable  ones  to  the 
vain.    Hare. 

Religion  primarily  means  obe^ence ;  bendngr 
to  something  or  some  one.  To  be  bouno, 
or  in  bonds,  as  apprentice :  to  be  bound,  or 
in  bonds,  by  miutary  oatn;  to  be  bound, 
or  In  bonds,  as  a  servant  of  man;  to  be 
bound,  or  in  bonds,  under  the  yoke  of  God. 
Ruthin. 

Reliffion  reveals  the  meaning  of  life,  and  science  ] 
omy  applies  the  meaning  to  the  course  of  cir- 
cumstances.    Tolstoi. 

Reli8[ion  should  be  the  rule  of  life,  not  a  casual 
incident  in  it.     Disraeli. 

Religion  without  morality  is  a  superstition  and 
a  curse ;  and  anything  like  an  adequate  and 
complete  morality  without  religion  is  impos- 
sible.   Mark  Ho/kins. 

ReUgion  would  frame  a  just  man ;  Christ  would 
mute  a  whole  man.  Religion  would  save  a 
man ;  Christ  would  make  him  worth  savings 
iVard  Beecher. 

Religionen  sind  Kinder  der  Unwissenheit  die 
ihre  Mutter  nicht  lange  uberleben — Religions 
are  the  children  of  Ignorance,  and  they  do  not 
long  outlive  their  motner.    Schopenhauer. 

Religions  are  not  proved,  are  not  established,  ] 
are  not  overthrown,  by  logic.  They  are,  of 
all  the  mysteries  or  nature  and  the  human 
mind,  the  most  mysterious  and  inexplicable ; 
they  are  of  instinct,  and  not  of  reason.  1m- 
martine. 

Religious  contention  Is  the  devil's  harrest 
La  Fontaine. 

Religious  seal  leads  to  cleanliness,  cleanShiess 
-to  purity,  purity  to  godliness,  godliness  to 
humility,  humility  to  the  fear  of  sin.    RaJ^ 
PinhaS'Ben-Jair, 

Rem  acn  tetig^t— He  has  hit  the  nait  on  the  head 

(Jit.  touched  it  with  a  needle-pointX 
Rem,  facias  rem,  /  Si  possis  recte,  si  non,  qno- 

cunque  modo  rem — ^A  fortune,  make  a  fortune, 

honestly  if  you  can ;  if  not,  make  it  by  any 

means.    Hor. 

Rem  tu  strenuus  ange^Labour  assiduously  to^ 

increase  your  property.    Hor. 

"  Remain  a>ntent  in  the  station  in  which  Pro- 
vidence has  placed  yoti,"  is  on  the  whole  a 
good  maxim,  but  it  is  peculiarly  for  home 
use.  That  your  neighbour  should,  or  should 
not  remain  content  with  his  position  is  not 
vour  business;  but  It  is  vety  much  your 
business  to  remain  content  with  your  own, 
Ritskin. 

Remark  how  many  are  better  off"  than  yon  are ; 
consider  how  many  are  worse.    Sen. 

Remember  Atlas  was  weary.    Fuller. 

Remember  now  thy  creator  in  the  days  of  thy 
youth.    Bible. 
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Remember,  now,  when  yoa  meet  your  anta- 
STonist,  to  do  everything  in  a  mild  a^eeable 
manner.  Let  your  courage  be  keen,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  as  polished  as  your  swordi 
ShtridoH, 

Remember  that  all  tricks  are  either  knavish  or 
childish.    Johnson. 

Remember  tliat  the  time  once  yours  can  never 
be  so  again.    Thomas  H  Kernpit, 

Remember  that  with  everv  breath  we  draw,  an 
ethereal  stream  of  Letne  runs  through  our 
whole  being,  so  that  we  have  but  a  partial 
recollection  of  our  ioys,  and  scarcely  any  of 
our  sorrows.    Goethe. 

6  Remember  that  you  are  an  actor  in  a  drama 
of  such  sort  as  the  Author  chooses.  If 
short,  then  in  a  short  one ;  if  long,  then  in  a 
long  one.  If  it  be  His  pleasure  that  you 
should  act  a  poor  man,  see  that  you  act  it 
well ;  or  a  cripple,  or  a  ruler,  or  a  private 
citisen.  For  this  is  your  business,  to  act 
wen  the  givenpart ;  but  to  choose  it,  belongs 
to  another.    Epktetus. 

Remember  this :  that  your  conscience  is  not  a 
law— no ;  God  and  reason  made  the  law,  and 
has  placed  conscience  within  you  to  deter- 
mine.   Stemt. 

Remember  thy  prerogative  is  to  govern,  and 
not  to  serve,  the  things  of  this  worid.  Thomas 
d  Kempis. 

Remember  jrour  failures  are  the  seed  of  your 
most  glorious  successes.  Despond  if  you 
must,  out  don't  despair.    Anon. 

Remembrance  and  reflection  how  allied  1  /  What 
thin  partitions  sense  from  thought  divide  1 
Pop€. 
10  Remembrance  {Erinnerung)  is  the  only  Para- 
dise from  which  we  cannot  be  driven.  Jean 
PauL 

Remembrance  makes  the  poet ;  'tis  the  past,  / 
Lingering  witliin  him  with  a  keener  sense  / 
Than  Is  upon  the  thoughts  of  common  men,  / 
Of  what  has  been,  that  fills  the  actual  world  / 
^Vith  unreal  likenesses  of  lovely  shapes,  / 
That  were  and  are  not.    L.  E.  London. 

Remembrance  wakes  with  all  her  busy  train,  / 
Swells  at  my  breast,  and  turns  the  past  to 
pain.    Goldsmith. 

Remis  velisqne— With  oars  and  sails ;  with  tooth 

and  nail.     Pr. 
Remis  ventlsque — With  oars  and  wind. 

IS  Remorse  is  as  the  heart  in  which  it  grows :  / 
If  that  be  gentle,  it  drops  balmy  dews  /  Of 
true  repentance ;  but  if  proud  and  gloomy,  / 
It  is  the  poison  tree  that,  pierced  to  the  in- 
most, /  Weeps  only  tears  of  poison.  Cole- 
ridge. 
Remorse  is  the  echo  of  a  lost  virtue.  Bulwer 
Lytton, 

Remorse,  the  fatal  t%^  by  pleasure  laid. 
Cottper. 

Remote  from  man,  with  God  he  passed  his 

days;  /   Prayer  all  his  business,  all  his 

pleasure  praise.    Pamell, 
Remove  not  the  ancient  land-mark.    Bible. 
to  Remove  the  cause,  and  the  effect  will  cease. 

Pr. 
Renascentnr— They  will  rise  again.    M. 
Render  to  all  thefr  dues.    St.  Paul. 
Render  to  Csesar  the  things  that  are  Csesar's, 

and  to  Oodtiie  things  that  are  God's.   Jtsns, 


Renounce,  thou  must  {soUsi)  renounce  I  That 
is  the  song  which  sounds  for  ever  in  the  ears 
of  every  one,  which  every  hour  sings  to  us 
hoarsely  our  whole  life  long.  Goethe  in 
"Faust." 

Renovate  animos — Renew  your  courage.    M,      S5 

Renown  is  not  to  be  sought,  and  all  pursuit  of 
it  is  vain.  A  person  may.  indeed,  Dy  skilful 
conduct  and  various  artificial  means,  make 
a  sort  of  name  for  himself ;  but  if  the  inner 
jewel  is  wanting,  all  is  vanity,  and  will  not 
last  a  day.    Goethe. 

Rente  viagire— An  annuity.    Fr. 

Rentes — Funds  bearing  interest ;  stocks.    Fr. 

Rentier— A  fund-holder.    Fr. 

Repartee  is  perfect  when  it  effects  its  purpose  SO 
with  a  double  edge.    It  is  the  highest  order 
of  witj  as  it  bespeaks  the  coolest  yet  Quickest 
exercise  of  genius,  at  a  moment  when  the 
passions  are  roused.    Cotton. 

Repentance  clothes  in  grass  and  flowers  the 
grave  in  which  the  past  is  laid.    /.  Sterling. 

Repentance  costs  very  dear.    Pr. 

Repentance  hath  a  purifying  power,  and  every 
tear  is  of  a  cleansing  virtue ;  but  these  i>eni- 
tential  clouds  must  be  still  kept  dropping; 
one  shower  will  not  suffice ;  for  repentance 
is  not  one  single  action,  but  a  course.   South, 

Repentance  is  accepted  remorse.  Mme*  Swet- 
chine. 

Repentance  is  good,  but  innocence  is  better.  Pr.  05 

Repentance  is  heart's  sorrow,  and  a  clear  life 
ensuing.     Tempest^  iiL  3. 

Repentance  is  nothing  else  but  a  renunciation 
of  our  win.  and  a  controlling  of  our  fancies, 
which  lead  us  which  way  they  please.  Man- 
taigtte. 

Repentance  is  the  daughter  of  over>haste.  hf. 
Beer. 

Repentance  is  the  May  of  the  virtues.    Chinese 

Repentance  won't  cure  mischief.    GaeL  Pr.      ID 

Repente  dives  nemo  factus  est  bonus— No  good 
man  ever  became  suddenly  rich.    Pub.  Syr. 

Reperit  Dens  nocentem— God  finds  out  the  guilty 
man. 

Refdiy  with  wit  to  gravity,  and  with  gravity  to 
wit,    Colton. 

R^ponse  sans  r^plique — .\n  answer  that  does  not 
admit  of  reply.     Fr. 

Report  makes  crows  blacker  than  they  are.  Pr.  |5 


Repose  and  cheerfulness  are  the  ba^e  of  the 

Gntleman— repose  in  energy.     The  Greek 
ttle-pieces  are  calm ;  the  heroes,  in  what- 


ever violent  actions  engaged,  retain  a  serene 
aspect.    Emerson. 

Repose  and  happiness  is  what  thou  covetest. 
but  these  are  <mly  to  be  obtained  by  labour. 
Thomas  d  Kempis. 

Repose  is  as  necessary  in  conversation  as  in  a 
picture.    HoMliti. 

Repose  is  the  cradle  of  power.  /.  G.  Hol- 
land. 

Repose  without  stagnation  is  the  state  mostfiO 
favourable  to  happiness.    **  The  great  felidty 
of  life,"  says  Seneca,  "is  to  be  without  per- 
turbation.     Bovee. 

Reproof  is  a  medicine  like  mercury  or  opium  ; 
if  it  be  improperly  administered,  it  will  do 
harm  instead  of  good.    H»  Mann, 
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Reproof  neTor  does  a  wise  num  barm.    Pr. 
Reproof  on  her  lips,  but  a  smile  in  ber  eje. 

Reprove  thy  friend  priTately ;  commend  him 

pubiidy.    SoUm. 
Republics  end  with  luxury ;  monarchies,  with 

poverty.    AfonUsguuu, 
5  Reputation  is  an  idle  and  false  Imposition,  oft 

got  without  merit,  and  lost  without  deienr- 
vg ;  you  have  lost  no  reputation  at  all  unless 
you  repute  yourself  such  a  loser.  OtJUUa,  iL  3. 
Reputation  is  commonly  measured  by  the  acre. 

Reputation  is  in  itself  only  a  iarthiny  candle, 
oTa  wavering  and  uncertain  flame,  and  easily 
blown  out,  but  it  is  the  light  by  which  the 
world  loou  for  and  finds  merit.    LowclL 

Reputation  is  rarely  proportioned  to  virtue. 
St.  Evermond. 

Reputation  is  what  men  and  women  think  of 
us.  Cliaracter  is  what  God  and  angels  know 
of  us.  Thomas  Paine, 
10  Reputation,  reputation,  reputation !  0  I  have 
lost  my  reputation.  I  have  lost  the  immortal 
part  of  myself,  and  what  remains  Is  bestial. 
Otkello^  ii.  3. 

Reputation  serves  to  virtue  as  light  does  to 
a  picture.    Pr. 

Requiem  setemam  dona  eis,  Domine — Grant 
them  eternal  rest,  O  Lord. 

Requiescat  in  pace  -Let  him  rest  in  peace 
Rerum  cognitio  vera,  e  rebus  ipsis  est— The 
true  knowled^  of  things  is  from  the  things  them- 
selves.   Scaliger, 
15  Res  amicos  invenit— Money  finds  friends.  Plaut, 
Res   angusta   domi  —  Straitened  circumstances 
at  home.    Juv. 

Res  est  blaada  canor ;  discant  cantare  puellse 

—Singing  is  a  charming  accomplishment :   let 

girls  learn  to  sing.    Ovia. 
Res  est  ingeniosa  dare— To  give  requires  good 

sense.    Ovid, 
Res  est  sacra  miser— A  man  overwhelmed  by 

misfortune  is'a  sacred  object    Sen. 
80  Res  est  soUidti  plena  timorls  amor— Love  is 

full  of  anxious  fears.    Ovid. 
Res  gestse— Exploits ;  transactions. 
Res  in  cardine  est — ^The  affair  b  at  a  crisis  (///. 

on  the  hingeX 
Res  judicata— A  case  decided. 

Res  nolunt  diu  male  administrari— Things  refuse 
to  be  mismanaged  long. 

M  Res  rustica— A  rural  affair.    Cic, 

Res  severa  est  venun  gaudium— True  joy  is  an 

earnest  thing. 
Res  sunt  humanae  flebile  ludibritun — Human 

affairs  are  a  jest  to  be  wept  over. 
Resembles  ocean  into  tempest  wrought,  /  To 

waft  a  feather  or  to  drown  a  fly.    Voumg, 
Resentment  gratifies   him  who  intended  an 

injury,  and  pains  him  unjustly  who  did  not 

inteno  it    Johtuon, 

80  Resentment,  indeed,  may  remain,  perhaps 
cannot  be  quite  eztingmshed  in  the  noblest 
minds ;  but  revenge  never  will  harbour  there. 
PoJ^ 
Resentment  seems  to  have  been  given  us  by 
Nature  for  defence,  and  for  defence  only ;  it 
is  the  safeguard  of  justice  and  the  security 
of  innocence.    A  dam  Smith, 


Reserve  the  master-blow.    Pr, 

Resisnation  is  putting  God  between  one's  self 

ana  one's  grieC    AUtu.  Svfttchine, 
Resist  as  much  as  thou  wilt;  heaven's  ways 

are  heaven's  ways.    Letting, 

Resist  not  eviL    Jesnt.      .  _  ^ 

Resist  the  devil,  and  he  wiU  flee  from  you.  St, 


Resistance  ought  never  to  be  thought  of  bat 
when  an  utter  subversion  of  the  laws  of  the 
realm  threatens  the  whole  frame  of  our  con- 
stitution, and  no  redress  can  otherwise  be 
hoped  for.  It  therefore  does,  and  onght  for 
ever,  to  stand  in  the  eye  and  letter  of  the 
law  as  the  highest  offence,    if  'alpoU. 

Resolution  is  independent  of  great  a^e,  but 
without  it  one  lives  a  hundredf  years  m  vain. 
Ckineu  Pr, 

Resolution  will  sometimes  relax,  and  diligence 
will  sometimes  1>e  interrupted ;  but  fet  no 
acddental  surprise  or  deviation,  whether 
short  or  long,  dispose  you  to  despimdettcy. 
Johnson, 

Resolutions  are  well  kept  when  th^  jump  #8 
with  inclination.    Goidsmith. 

Resolve,  resolve,  and  to  be  men  aspire.  /  Exert 
that  noblest  privilege,  alone  /  Here  to  man- 
kind indulged :  control  desire :  /  Let  godlike 
Reason,  firom  her  sovereign  throne,  /  Sfteak 
the  commanding  word  "1  will!"  and  it  is 
done.     Thomson. 

Resolved  to  ruin  or  to  rule  the  state.    Dryden, 

Respect  a  man,  he  will  do  the  more.    Pr. 

Respect  for  one's  oarents  is  the  hisrhest  of  the 
duties  of  civil  life.    Chinese  Pr. 

Respect  for  others  is  the  first  conditimi  oCtf 
'  •  savohr-vivre."    A  miel. 

Respect  is  better  procured  by  exacting  than 

solidting  it.    Lord  GrtviHe. 
Respect  the  burden.    Na^eon. 
Respect  us  human,  and  relieve  us  poor.    Pope. 

Respect  yourself,  or  no  one  else  will  respect 
you.    Pr. 

Respectable     mediocrity     offends     nobody.  80 
Brou£ha»H, 

Respice  finem— Look  to  the  end. 

Respicere  exemplar  vitm  morumoue  jubebo  / 
Doctum  imitatorem,  et  veras  nine  ducere 
voces — I  would  recommend  the  learned  imitator 
to  study  closely  his  model  in  life  and  manners,  and 
thence  to  draw  hb  expressions  to  the  life.     Hot. 

Respondeat  superior— Let  the  prindpal  answer. 

Responsibility  walks  hand  in  hand  with  capa- 
city and  power.    J.  G.  Holland, 

Rest  and  be  thankf  uL    Inscription  on  a  wayside^  88 
seat. 

Rest  and  success  are  fellows.    Pr. 

Rest  and  undisturbed  content  have  now  no 
place  on  earth,  nor  can  the  greatest  afflu- 
ence of  worldly  good  procure  them, .  .  .  they 
are  peculiar  to  the  love  and  fruition  of  God 
alone.     Thomas  d  Kempis. 

Rest  is  for  the  dead.    CarlyU. 

Rest  is  good  after  the  work  is  done.    Dan,  Pr, 

Rest  is  the  sweet  sauce  of  labour.    PluUtroiu   €0 

Rest  is  won  only  by  work.    Pr. 

Rest  not  in  an  ovation,  but  in  a  triumph  over 
thy  passions.    Sir  Thomas  Brswat^ 
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Rest  not  upon  scattered  counsels,  for  they  will 

rather  d&tract  and  mislead  than  settle  and 

direct.    Bacon, 
Rest  I  rest  1    Shall  I  not  have  all  eternity  to 

rest  in?    Amauld, 
Rest  th7  unrest  in  England's  lawful  earth. 

Rich,  II f.^  iv.  4. 

Reetat  iter  coelo :  cgbIo  tentablmus  ire ;  /  Da 
▼eniam  coepto,  Jupiter  alte,  meo — ^There  re- 
mains a  way  through  the  tteaveos:  through  the 
heavens  we  will  attempt  to  ga  High  Jupiter, 
paxdoa  my  bold  design.  Ovid^  ih  the  name  <if 
Dtedahtt  when  he  tsca^ed/rom  the  labyrinth  on 
vuingSm 
ft  Restore  to  God  his  due  in  tithe  and  time :  / 
A  tithe  purloined  cankers  the  whole  estate. 
Ge&rge  Iierdert, 

Restraint  and  discipline,  examples  of  virtue 
and  of  justice,  these  are  what  form  the  edu- 
cation of  the  world.    Burke. 

Restraint  and  obstruction  {la  gfne)  constitute 
the  principle  of  movement.    Kenan, 

R^snm^ — Recapitulation ;  summary.    Fr, 

Resargam — I  shall  rise  again.    M, 
10  Retiaens  vestigia  famse— Retracing  the  footsteps 
of  fame.     M, 

Retnm  unto  me,  and  I  will  return  unto  you, 
saith  the  Lord  of  hosts.    Bibie. 

Revelation  may  not  need  the  help  of  reason, 
but  man  does,  even  when  in  possession  of 
revelation.  Reason  may  be  described  as  the 
candle  in  the  man's  hand,  to  which  revela- 
tion brings  the  necessary  flame.    Simms. 

Revelation  nowhere  bums  more  purely  and 

more  beautifully  than  in  the  New  Testament. 

Goethe, 
Revenge,  at  first  though  sweet,  bitter  ere- 

loog  oack  on  itself  recoils.    Miitoii, 
16  Revenge  barketb  only  at  the  stars,  and  spite 

spurns  at  that  she  cannot  reach.    Socrates. 

Revenge  commonly  hurts  both  the  offerer  and 
the  sufferer;  as  we  see  in  ai  foolish  bee, 
which  in  her  anger  envenometh  the  flesh 
and  loseth  her  sung,  and  so  Uvea  a  drone 
ever  after.    Bp.  Hall. 

Revenge  converts  a  little  right  into  a  great 
wrong.    Ger.  Pr, 

Revenge  has  no  limits,  for  sin  has  none.  Fr. 
HebbiL 

Revenge  is  a  debt,  m  the  paying  of  which  the 
greatest  knave  is  honest  and  sincere,  and, 
so  far  as  he  is  able,  punctuaL    Cotton. 

SO  **  Revenpre  is  a  land  of  wild  justice."  It  is  so, 
but  without  tills  wild  austere  stock  there 
would  be  no  justice  in  the  world.  Burke. 
Revenge  is  a  kind  of  wild  justice,  wiiich,  the 
more  man's  nature  runs  to,  the  more  ought 
law  to  weed  it  out    Bacon. 

Revenge  is  an  act  of  passion ;  vengeance,  of 
justice.    Johtison, 

Revenge  is  an  inheritance  of  weak  souls. 
Ktfmer. 

Revenge  is  barren  of  itself;  itself  is  the  dread- 
ful food  it  feeds  on ;  its  delight  is  murder, 
and  its  satiety  despair.    Schiller. 

85  Revenge  is  the  abject  pleasure  of  an  abject 
mind.    Joubert. 

Revenge  of  a  wrong  only  makes  another 
wrong.    Sturgeon, 

Revenons  k  nos  moutons— Let  us  come  back  to 
our  subject  (///.  sheep)b    Pierre  Blanchet, 


Reverence  for  human  worth,  earnest  devout 
search  for  it,  and  encouragement  of  it,  loyal 
furtherance  and  obedience  to  it,  is  the  out- 
come and  essence  of  all  true  religions,  and 
was  and  ever  will  be.    Carlyle, 

Reverence  the  highest,  have  patience  with 
the  lowest.  Let  this  day's  performance  of 
the  meanest  duty  be  thy  religion.  Are  the 
stars  too  distant,  pick  up  the  pebble  that 
lies  at  thy  feet  and  from  it  learn  the  alL 
Margaret  Fuller, 

Reverence  iEhtfurckt\  which  no  child  brmgs  SO 
into  the  world  along  with  him,  is  the  one 
thing  on  which  all  depends  for  making  a 
man  in  every  point  a  man.    Goethe, 
Reverie  is  the  Sunday  of  thought.    Amiel, 
Reverie,  which  is  thought  in  its  nebulous  state, 
borders  closely  upon  the  land  of  sleep,  by 
which  it  is  bordered  as  by  a  natural  frontier. 
Victor  Hugo. 

Reviewers  are  usually  peoi>le  who  would  have 
been  poets,  historians,  biographers,  if  they 
could ;  they  have  tried  their  talents  at  one 
or  the  other,  and  have  £sdled ;  therefore  they 
turn  critics.    Coleridge. 

Reviewers,  with  some  rare  exceptions,  are  a 
most  stupid  and  malignant  race.  As  a  bank- 
rupt thief  turns  thief-taker  in  despair,  so  an 
unsuccessful  author  turns  critic.    Shelley. 

Reyocate  animos,  moestumque  timorem  /  Mit-Sd 
tite— Resume  your  courage,  juid  cast  off  de- '  ' 
spending  fear.     Virg, 

Revolutions  are  like  the  most  noxious  dung- 
heaps,  which  bring  into  life  the  noblest  vege- 
tables.   Napoleon. 

Revolutions  are  not  made,  they  come.  A 
revolution  is  as  natural  a  growth  as  an  oak. 
It  comes  out  of  the  past  Its  foundations 
are  laid  far  back.     IVendell  Phillipe, 

Revolutions  never  go  backward.  Wendell 
Phillips. 

Rex  datur  propter  regnum,  nsaM[egnum  prop- 
ter regem.  rotentta  non  sd^B^ad  bonum— 
A  kin^  is  given  for  the  sake^SKkingdom,  not 
the  kingdom  for  the  sake  ^Tthe  king.  His 
power  is  only  for  the  public  good.    L. 

Rex  est  major  singulis,  minor  universis— The  M 
king  is  greater  than  each  singly,  but  less  tlian  all 
unitedly.    Bracton, 

Rex  est  qnl^  metnit  nihil ;  /  Rex  est  qui  cupit 
nihil— He  b  a  king  who  fears  nothing ;  he  is  a 
king  who  desires  nothing.    Sen, 

Rex  non  potest  fallere  nee  falli— The  king  can- 
not deceive  or  be  deceived. 

Rex  non  potest  peccare— The  king  can  do  no 
wrong. 

Rex  nunquam  moritur— The  king  never  dies.    L. 

Rex  regnat,  sed  non  gubemat— The  king  reignii,  ift 

but  does  not  govern.    Jan  Zamoiski, 
Rhetoric  is  nothing  but  reason  well  dressed 

and  argument  put  in  order.    Jeremy  Collier, 

Rhetoric  is  the  art  of  ruling  the  minds  of  men, 

Plato. 

Rhetoric  is  the  creature  of  art,  which  he  who 
feels  least  will  most  excel  in ;  it  is  the 
quackery  of  eloquence,  and  deals  in  nos- 
trums, not  in  cures.    Colton. 

Rhvme  that  had  no  inward  necessity  to  be 
rhymed ;  it  ought  to  have  told  us  i^ainly, 
without  any  jingle,  what  it  was  aiming^  vu 
Carlyle* 
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Rich  gifts  wax  poor  when  given  prore  no- 
Una.    Ham^t  in.  i. 

Rich  men  are  indeed  rather  possessed  by  their 
money  than  possessors.    BntiMu 

Rich  men  without  wisdom  and  learning  are 
but  sheep  with  golden  fleeces.    S^lcn, 

Rich,  not  gaady.    Hatn.^  i.  3.    ' 

5  Rich  the  treasure,  /  Sweet  the  pleasure;  / 
Sweet  is  pleasure  after  pain.    Drydtn, 

Rich  with  the  spoils  of  time.    Sir  T,  Browne. 

Richard's  himself  agaml    Cibber, 

Richer  than   rubies,  /  Dearer  than  gold,  / 

Woman,  true  woman,  /  Glad  we  Mholdl 

Old  lavc-^omg. 

Riches  amassed  in  haste  will  diminish  ^  but 
those  collected  by  hand  and  little  by  little 
will  multiply.    Gottke, 

10  Riches  and  favour  go  before  wisdom  and  art. 
Dtui,  Pr. 

Riches  are  as  a  stronghold  in  the  imagination 

of  the  rich  man.    Solomon, 
Riches  are  for  spending,  and   spending  for 

honour  and  good  actions.    Boom. 

Riches  are  got  wi'  pain,  kept  wi'  care,  and 
tint  (lost)  wi'  grief.    Sc.  Pr, 

Riches  are  like  bad  servants,  whose  shoes  are 
made  of  running  leather,  and  will  never  tarry 
long  with  one  master.    Brooks, 

IS  Riches  are  of  litUe  avail  In  many  of  the  calami- 
ties to  which  mankind  are  liable.    Cervantes. 

Riches  are  often  abused,  never  refused.  Dan, 
Pr, 

Riches  breed  care,  poverty  is  safe.    Dan,  Pr. 

Riches  bring  cares.    Pr. 

Riches  come  better  after  poverty  than  poverty 
after  riches.    Chinese  Pr. 

SO  Riches  do  not  consist  in  having  more  gold  and 
silver,  but  in  having  more  in  proportion  than 
our  neighbours.  Locke. 
Riches  do  not  exhilarate  us  so  much  by  their 
possession  as  they  torment  us  with  their 
loss.     Gregory. 

Riches  fineless  is  as  poor  as  winter  /  To  him 
that  ever  fears  he  shall  be  poor.  Othello^  iii.  3. 

Riches  for  the  most  part  are  hurtful  to  them 
that  possess  them.    Plutarch, 

Riches  have  made  mair  men  covetous  than 
covetousness  has  made  men  rich.    Sc  Pr. 
M  Riches  have  wings.    Pr, 

Riches  profit  not  in  the  day  of  wrath.    Bible. 

Riches  take  peace  from  the  soul,  but  rarely,  if 

ever,  confer  it    Petrarvk. 
Riches  take   wings,  comforts   vanish,   hope 

withers  away,  but  love  stays  with  us.    Love 

is  God.    Lew  Wallace. 

Riches,  though  they  may  reward  virtues,  yet 
they  cannot  cause  them;  he  is  much  more 
notAe  who  deserves  a  benefit  than  he  who 
bestows  one.    Feitkam, 

80  Richt  wrangs  nae  man.    Sc.  Pr. 

Richter  sollen  swei  gleiche  Ohren  haben— 
Judges  sliould  have  two  ears,  both  alike.  Ger. 
Pr, 

Ride  si  sapis — Laugh,  if  you  are  wise.    Metrt. 

Ridentem  dicere  vemm  /  Quid  vetat?— Why 
may  a  man  not  speak  the  truth  in  a  jocular  vein  ? 
Hot, 

Ridere  in  stomacho— To  laugh  inwardly,  f>.,  in 
one's  sleeve. 


Rides  in  the  wUxIwind  and  directs  the  etc 

Addison. 

Ridet  argento  domus — The  house  is  smiling  with 
silver.    Hor. 

Ridetur  ch<M^  qui  semper  oberrat  eadem — ^He 
b  laughed  at  woo  is  for  ever  harping  away  on 
the  same  string.    Hor. 

Ridicule  has  ever  been  the  most  puweiful 
enemy  of  enthusiasm,  and  properly  the  onlv 
antagonist  that  can  be  opposed  to  it  wiui 
success.    Goldsmith. 


Ridicule  intrinsically  is  a  small  fitculty; 
may  say,  the  smiulest  of  all  faculties  that 
other  men  are  at  the  pains  to  repay  with 
any  esteem.  It  is  directiy  opposed  to 
thonghL  to  knowledge,  properly  so  called ; 
its  nourishment  and  essence  is  denial,  v^ch 
hovers  on  the  surface,  while  kaowledge 
dwdls  far  below.    Carlyle. 

Ridicule  is  a  weak  weapon  when  levelled  at  a ' 
strong  mind ;  but  common  men  are  cowards. 
and  dread  an  empty  laugh.     Tupper. 

Ridicule,  while  it  often  checks  v^t  is  abtord, 

fully  as  often  smothers  that  which  is  noble. 

Scott, 
Ridiculous  modes,  invented  by  ignorance  and 

adopted  by  folly.    Smollett. 
Ridiculum  acri  /  Fortius  ac  melius  magna* 

plerumque  secat   res— Ridicule  often   settles 

matters  of  importance  better  and  more  efTectually 

than  severity.    Hor, 
Ridicoltts  se^ne  nullns  est,  <iuam  qnando  esurit 

— No  man  is  so  facetiotis  as  when  he  b  hungry. 

PlauL 
Rien  de  plus  Sequent  que  I'argettt  ciMnptaat—  • 

Nothing  b  more  eloquent  than  ready  money. 

Fr,  Pr, 
Rien  de  plus  hautain  qu'un  hoinme  mediocre 

devenn  puissant  —  Nothing  b  more  haughty 

than  a  common-plaoe  man  raised  to  power.     Fr, 

Pr. 
Rien  n'a  aul  asses  n*a — Who  has  nothing  has 

not  enough.    Fr,  Pr. 
Rien  n'arrive  pour  rien>-Nothing  happens  for 

nothing.    Fr,  Pr, 

Rien  n'emptehe  tant  d'etre  nature  que  Tesvie 
de  la  paraltre — Nothing  so  much  prevents  one 
from  being  natural  as  the  desire  to  appear  so. 
/.a  Roche, 

Rien  n'est  beau  que  le  vrai ;  le  vrai  seni  est  1 
aimable — Nothing  is  beautiful  but  the   true; 
the  true  alone  is  lovdy.    Boilemat. 

Rien  n'est  plus  estimable  que  la  dvilit^ :  mais 
rien  de  plus  ridicule,  et  de  plus  k  charge, 

Sie  la  cir^monie — Nothing  b  more  estimable 
en  politeness^,  and  nothing  more  ridiculous  or 
tiresome  than  ooemony.    Fr, 

Rien  n'est  plus  rare  que  la  vMtaUe  boottf ; 
ceuz  m6me  qui  croient  en  avoir  n'ont  d'ordin- 
aire  que  de  la  complaisance  on  de  la  faibK 
lesse — Nothing  is  rarer  than  real  goodness; 
those  even  who  think  they  possess  it  are  gener- 
ally only  good-natured  and  weak.    La  Roche, 

Rien  n'est  si  dangereux  qu'un  hidiscret  ami ;  / 
Mieux  vaudroit  un  sage  ennemi— -Nothing 
more  dangerous  than  an  imprudent  friend ;  a 
prudent  enemy  would  be  better. 

Rien  ne  d^oncerte  plus  efficacement  les  des- 
seins  des  pervers,  que  la  tranquilUtd  des 
grands  coeurs — Nothing  so  effectively  baffles 
the  schemes  of  evil  men  so  much  as  the  calm 
composure  of  great  souls.    Mirabeau, 
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Rien  ne  m'est  s^  qne  la  chose  incertaine — 
There  is  nothing  certain  but  the  uncertain.     />. 

Rien  ne  maiu^tie  k  sa  gloire ;  U  manqaalt  a  ia 
notre — Nothing  ia  wanting  to  his  gloiv ;  he  was 
wanting  to  ours.  Inscription  on  the  bust  o/ 
Moliire^  xukick  toot  placed  in  the  Academy  tn 

Rien  ne  p^se  tant  qn'un  secret  —  Nothing 
presses  so  heavy  on  us  as  a  secret.  La  Fontaine. 

Rien  ne  pent  arr£ter  sa  vigilante  audace.  / 
L'^t^  n  a  point  de  feuz,  TuTer  n'a  point  de 
^lace;— Nothing  can  check  his  watchful  daring. 
For  him  the  summer  has  no  heat,  the  winter  no 
ice.    Boileau  of  Louis  XiV, 

$  Rien  ne  ressemble  pliu  k  nn  honn£te  homme 
qu'nn  fripon — Nothing  resembles  an  honest  man 
vaore  than  a  rogue.    /'V.  J*r. 

Rien  lie  r^ssit  mieux  que  le  succis— Nothing 
succeeds  like  success. 

Rien  ne  s'an^antit ;  non,  rien,  et  la  mati^e,  / 
Conune  un  flenre  ^temei,  roule  touiours 
enti^e-^Nothing  is  annihilated,  no,  nothing; 
matter^  like  an  ever-flowing  stream,  still  rolls  on 
ondimtnished.    Boucher. 

Rien  ne  s'arrftte  ponr  nous— Nothing  anchors 
itself  fast  for  us.    Pascal, 

Rien  ne  sert  de  conrir :  il  fant  partir  a  p(rint — 
It's  no  use  running ;  only  setting  out  betimes. 
La  Fontaine. 

10  Rien  ne  vaut  ponlain  s'il  ne  rompt  son  lien— A 
colt  is  nothing  worth  if  it  does  not  break  its 
halter.    Fr,  Pr. 

Rien  aue  s'entendre — Nothing  but  good  under- 
standing.   Said  of  friendship.. 

Riflrht  actions  for  the  future  are  the  best  apo- 
logies for  wrong  ones  in  the  past.  T.  Edwards. 

Rigiit  ethics  are  central,  and  go  from  the  soul 
outward.  Gift  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  tiie 
universe.    Emerson. 

Ri^t  is  more  beautiful  than  private  affection, 
and  is  compatible  with  universal  wisdom. 
Emerson, 

U  Right  is  right,  since  God  is  God.    Faber. 

Right  wrongs  no  man.    Pr. 

Righteousness  ezaltetb  a  nation ;  but  sin  is  a 
reproach  to  any  people.    BU>le. 

Righteousness  keepeth  him  that  is  upright  in 
tne  way.    Bible, 

Rightly,  Doetry  is  organic.  We  cannot  know 
tnings  Dy  words  and  writing,  but  only  by 
taking  a  central  position  in  the  universe  and 
ttving  in  its  forms.    Emerson. 

SO  Rightly  to  be  great  /  Is  not  to  stir  without 
great  argumenl^/  But  greatly  to  find  quarrel 
m  a  straw  /  when  honour's  at  the  stake. 
Ham.^  iv.  4. 

Rigour  pushed  too  far  Is  sure  to  miss  its  aim, 
however  good ;  as  the  bow  snaps  that  is  bent 
too  stiffly.    Schiller. 

Rinasce  piu  gloriosa— It  rises  more  glorious  than 
.ever.    M. 

'  Rifien  las  comadres  y  dicense  las  verdades— 
Gossips  quarrel  and  tell  the  truth.    Sp.  Pr. 

Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new,  /  Ring, 
happy  bells,  across  the  snow  I    Tennyson. 

S5  Ripening  love  is  the  stillest ;  the  shadv  flowers 
in  this  spring,  as  in  the  other,  snun  sun- 
l^ht.    Jean  Paul. 

Rira  bien  qui  rira  le  dernier— He  laughs  well 
who  laughs  the  last.    Fr»  Pr, 


Rire  k  gorge  d^ployee — To  laugh  immoderately. 
Fr. 

Rire  dans  sa  barbe — To  laugh  in  one's  sleeve. 

Rise,  Christopher  I  thou  hast  found  thy  King, 
and  turn  /  Back  to  the  earth,  for  I  have  need 
of  thee.  /  Thou  hast  sustained  the  whole 
world,  bearing  me,  /  The  Lord  of  earth  and 
heaven.    Lewis  Morris. 

Rise  up  before  the  hoary  head,  and  honour  SO 
the  face  of  the  old  man.    Bible. 

Rising  genius  always  shoots  forth  its  rays 
from  among  clouds  and  vapours,  but  these 
will  gnradnally  roll  away  and  disappear  as 
it  ascends  to  its  steady  and  meridian  lustre. 
ll^ashin^ton  Irving. 

Rising  to  great  place  is  by  a  winding  stair. 
Bacon, 

Risu  inepto  res  ineptior  nulla  est— Nothing  is 
more  silly  than  silly  laughter.     Cat. 

Risum  teneatis,  amici?— Can  you  refrain  from 
laughter,  my  friends  ?    Hor. 

Risus  abundat  in  ore  stnltorum— Laughter  is  05 

common  in  the  mouth  of  fools. 
Rivalem  patienter  habe— Bear   patiently  with 

a  rivaL     Oxnd, 

Rivers  are  roads  which  travel,  and  which  carry 
us  whither  we  wish  to  go.    Pascal. 

Rivers  cannot  fill  the  sea,  that,  drinking, 
thirsteth  stilL    ChHstina  Rosetti. 

Rivers  flow  with  sweet  waters ;  but,  having 
joined  the  ocean,  they  become  undrinkable. 
Hitopadesa. 

Rivers  need  a  spring.    Pr.  ID 

Roads  are  many ;  authentic  finger-posts  are 
few.    Carlyle. 

Roast  meat  at  three  fires ;  as  soon  as  you've 
basted  one,  another's  bumin'.    George  Eliot. 
Rob  not  the  poor,  because  he  is  poor.    Bible. 
Robbmg  Peter  to  pay  Paul.    Pr. 

Robespierre  a  pied  et  a  cheval— Robespierre  41 
on  foot  and  on  horseback,  i.e.^  Robespierre  and 
Napoleon.    Mme.  de  Stafl. 

Rock  of  ages,  cleft  for  me,  /  Let  me  hide  my- 
self hi  thee.     Toplady. 

Rock'd  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep,  /  I  lay  me 
down  in  peace  to  sleep.    Emma  Willard. 

Rocks  whereon  greatest  men  have  oftest 
wreck'd.    Milton, 

Ro^er  les  ailes  a  quelqu'un  — To  dip  one's 
wings.    Fr, 

Rones  are  always  fotmd  out  in  some  way.  fiO 
vvhoever  is  a  wolf  will  act  as  a  wolf;  that 
is  the  most  certain  of  all  thbigs.  La  Fontaine. 

Roi  £&in^ant— A  do-nothing  king.    Fr. 

Roland  for  an  Oliver,  >>.,  one  audacity  capped 
by  a  greater. 

Roll  on.  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  ocean,  roll  1  / 
Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in  vain ;  / 
Man  marlcs  the  earth  with  ruin, — his  con- 
trol /  Stops  with  the  shore.    Byron, 

Roma  locuta  est;  causa  finita  est— Rome  has 
spoken  ;  the  case  is  at  an  end. 

Romse  ms  optas,  absentem  rusticus  urbem  /95 
Tollis  ad  astra  levis— At  Rome  you  pine  un- 
settled for  the  country,  in  the  country  you  laud 
the  distant  city  to  the  skies.    Hor. 

Romae  Tibur  amem,  ventosus,  Tibure  Romam 
— Fickle  as  the  wind,  I  love  Tibur  when  at  Rome, 
and  Rome  when  at  "Tibur.    Hor, 
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Romaac*  and  aortl  paint  baan^F  ^  colonn 
more  charmiiu:  than  Nature,  and  describe 
a  happiness  that  man  never  tastes.  How 
deluttve,  how  destructive  are  those  pictures 
of  consummate  bliss  1    Goldsmith. 

Romance  has  been  elegantly  defined  as  the 
offspring  of  fiction  andlove.    /.  Ditrtuli. 

Romance  Is  the  poetry  of  Uteratnrib  Mme. 
Necktr, 

Romance  Is  the  truth  of  Imagination  and  boy- 
hood. Homer's  horses  dear  the  world  at 
a  bound.  The  child's  eye  needs  no  horizon 
to  its  prospect.  .  .  .  The  palace  that  grew 
up  in  a  nlgnt  merely  awakens  a  wish  to  live 
in  it.  The  impossibilities  of  fiftv  years  are 
the  commonplaces  of  five,    ly^iilmoti. 

5  Romance,  like  a  ghost,  eludes  touching ;  it  is 
always  where  yon  are  not,  not  where  you  are. 
The  mterview  or  conversation  was  prose  at 
the  time,  but  is  poetry  in  memory.  G.  IK 
Curtis. 

Romam  cimcta  undique  atroda  aut  pudenda 
confluunt  celebranturque  —  All  things  atro- 
cious and  shameless  flock  from  all  parts  to  Rome. 
Tae. 

Rome  (room)  Indeed,  and  room  enough, /When 
there  is  in  it  but  one  only  man.  Jnl,  Ctes,^  i.  a. 

Rome  n'est  plus  dans  Rome ;  elle  est  tonte  ou 
je  sttis — Rome  is  no  longer  in  Rome ;  it  is  all 
where  I  am.    Cortu 

Rome  was  not  built  in  one  day.    H^wood, 

10  Root  away  /  The  noisome  weeds,  which  with- 
out profit  suck  /  The  soil's  fertility  from 
wholesome  flowers.    Rich,  //.,  ill.  4. 

Rore  visit  more  dcadae— He  lived  upon  dew 
like  a  grasshopper.    Pr. 

Roses  fsll,  but  the  thorns  remain.    Dut.  Pr, 

Roses  fair  on  thorns  do  grow :  /  And  they  tell 

me  even  so  /  Sorrows  into  virtues  grow. 

Dr.  W,  Smith, 
Roses  grow  among  thorns.    Pr. 
IS  Roses  have  thorns,  and  silver  focmtains  mud ;  / 

Clouds  and  eclipses  stain  both  moon  and  sun. 

Shahss/fare. 
Rough  diamonds  may  sometimes  be  mistaken 

for  pebbles.    Sir  7 homns  Bimvnt. 
Round  ntmibers  are  always  false.    Johnson. 
Round  the  world,  but  never  in  it.     Pr.  0/ 

sailors. 

Rouge  et  noir— A  game  of  cards  (Jit,  red  and 
black).    See  Nnttall. 

iPRuat  coelum,  fiat  voluntas  ttia— Thy  will  l>c 
done  though  the  heavens  should  falL 

Rude  am  I  in  mv  speech,  /  And  little  blessed 
with  the  soft  pnrase  of  peace.    Othello^  i.  3. 

Rudis  indlgestaque  moles  —  A  rude  and  un- 
arranged  mass,     i  vid. 

Ruh  kommt  aus  Unruh,  und  wieder  Unruh  aus 
Ruh — Rest  comes  from  unrest,  and  unrest  again 
from  rest.     Ger,  Pr. 

Ruhe  ist  die  ersteBUrgerpflicht— Peace  is  the 
first  duty  of  a  ciii/.en.  Count  Schutenhurg. 
Kthuert  a/ltr  the  battU  o/Jetuu 
B5  Riihre  die  Laute  nlcht  wenn  ringnms  Trom- 
meln  erschallen ;  /  Fiinren  Narren  das  Wort, 
schwelget  der  Weisere  stiU— Touch  not  the 
lute  when  drums  are  sounding  around  ;  when 
foob  have  the  word,  the  wise  will  be  silent. 
Herdgr, 

Ruin  is  most  fatal  when  It  begiaa  from  the 
bottom.    Goldsmith, 


Rnfais  are  mile-stones  on  the  road  of 
Ch4ui^<»rt, 

Ruins  are  the  broken  eggshell  of  a  cmliMtios 
which  time  has  batched  and  devoured,  /w/ik 
ly.Howe. 


Rule.  Britannia,  Britannia  mles  the  waves ;  / 
Britons  never  shall  be  slaves.    Thomsmu 

Rule  youth  weel  and  age  will  rule  Ited*.  5c./>kI 
Rules  of  sodety  are  nothing ;  one's  oonsdeuce 

is  the  umpire.  Mm*.  lyudeoanL 
Rumour  is  a  pipe  /  Blown  by  surmises,  jeal- 
ousies, conjectures ;  /  And  of  so  easy  and  so 
plain  a  stop  /  That  the  blunt  monster  with 
uncounted  heads,  /  The  still  -  discordant 
wavering  multitude,  /  Can  play  upon  it. 
a  Hen.  £V.^  Indue. 

Run  here  or  there,  thou  wQt  find  no  rest,  bat 
in  htunble  subjection  to  the  goveramefit  of  & 
superior.     Thomas  A  Kam^iu 

Rim  In  urbe — Country  in  town.    Mart. 

Ruse  centre  ruse— Diamond  ait  diamond.    Fir.   I 

Ruse  de  guerre— A  stratagem.    Fr. 

Rust  consumes  hron,  and  envy  consumes  itself 
Dan.  Pr. 

Rust  wastes  more  than  use.    Fr.  Pr. 

Rustica  veritas—Rustic  veracity. 

Rusticus  eapectat  diun  defluat  amnis  \  at  ille  /  ^ 
Labitur  et  labetur  In  omne  voiubOis  mvum 
—  The  peasant  waits  until  the  river  shall  cease  to 
flow ;  but  still  it  glides  on,  and  will  glide  on  for 
all  time  to  come.    lior* 


s. 

S'abstenir  pour  jouir,  c'est  I'^picurisme  de  la 
raison— To  abstain  so  as  to  enjoy  is  the  epicur- 
ism of  reason.     Koussean. 

*S  giebt  kein  schoner  Leben  sUs  Student-lebea 
— ^Tbere  is  no  more  beautiful  life  than  that  of  the 
studenL    Fr,  Albreckt. 

S'il  est  vral,  11  pent  Atre^It  nuy  be,  if  it  is  true. 
Fr.  Pr. 

S'il  Cut  beau,  prends  ton  manteau ;  s'il  pleut, 
prends-le  si  tu  veux— If  the  weather  is  fine, 
take  your  cloak ;  if  it  rains,  do  as  you  please. 
/•>.  Pr. 

S'il  y  a  beaucoup  d'art  it  si^voir  parler  ii  pro-' 

fos,  U  n'y  en  a  pas  moins  a  savoir  se  taire— 
f  it  requires  ^reat  tact  to  know  how  to  speak  to 
the  purpose,  it  requires  no  less  to  know  when  to 
be  silent.    La  Roche. 

S'il  y  avait  nn  peuple  de  dieux,  U  se  gonveme- 
rait  d^mocratiquement  Un  gouvernement  si 
parfait  ne  convient  pas  des  hommes—  If  there 
were  a  community  of  gods,  the  government  would 
be  democratic  A  government  so  perfect  is  not 
suitable  for  men.     Rousseau, 

'S  ist  nichts  so  schlimm,  als  man  wolil  denkt  / 
Wenn  man's  uur  recht  erfasst  und  lenkt — 
There  is  nothing  so  bad  as  we  think  it  if  only  we 
would  aoprehend  and  guide  it  aright,  rrit* 
drich'FMo7v. 

'S  wkd  besser  gehen  I  's  wird  besser  gehen  I  / 
Die  Welt  Ist  rund  und  muss  sich  ffivhen— 
Thines  will  mend!  will  mend  I  The  work!  is 
round,  and  must  needs  spin  round.  IVohihrikk' 
Marschtter* 
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Sa^t,  dkh  saet  der  Herr  dem  grossen.  Taf  e 
der  Brnte — Seed,  the  Lord  sows  thee  for  the 
great  day  of  harvest.     Klopstock. 

Saat,  von  Gott  eesaet,  dem  Tac:e  der  Garben 
zu  reif^n— Seed  sown  by  God,  to  ripen  against 
the  day  of  the  sheaf-bindtng.    Khpitock, 

Sabbath-days,  quiet  islands  on  tlie  tossing 
sea  of  life.    ^.  fK  Duffitld, 

Sabbath  profaned.  /  Whate'er  may  be  ffained,  / 
Is  sure  to  be  followed  by  sorrow,    rr. 
%  Sabbath  well  spent  /  Brings  a  week  of  con- 
tent.   Pr, 

Sacco  pieno  risza  rorecchlo— A  full  sack  pricks 
up  (Jit.  erects)  its  ear.    //.  Pr. 

Sacred  courage  indicates  that  a  man  loves  an 
idea  better  than  all  things  in  the  world ;  that 
he  is  aiming  neither  at  self  nor  comfort,  but 
will  venture  all  to  put  in  act  the  invisible 
thought  in  his  mind.    EmrrsoH, 

Sacrifice  is  the  first  element  of  religion,  and 
resolves  itself,  in  theological  languag^  into 
the  love  of  God.    Frvudt. 

Sacrifice  still  exists  evervwhere,  and  every- 
where the  elect  of  each  generation  suffers 
for  the  salvation  of  the  rest,    A  miel, 
10  Sacrifice,  which  is  the  passion  of  great  souls, 
has  never  been  the  law  of  societies.    Amiel. 

Sacrificed  his  life  to  the  delineating  of  life. 
Goethe^  of  Schiller, 

Sacrifido  dell'  hitelletto— Sacrifice  of  intellea. 

Frederick  the  Great  to  Lf  Alcmhert, 
Sad  natures  are  most  tolerant  of  gaiety.  Amieh 

Sad  souls  are  slain  in  merry  company.  /  Grief 

best  is  pleased  with  griefs  society ;  /  True 

sorrow  then  is  feelingly  sufficed  /  when  with 

Bke  semblance  it  Is  sympathised.     Skake- 

speeurt. 

USad  wise  valour  is  the  brave  complexion  / 

That  leads  the  van  and  swallows  up  the 

cities.    George  Herbert, 

Sad  with  the  whole  of  pleasure.   D.  G.  Rossetti, 

Sadness  and  gladness  succeed  each  other.  Pr, 

Sae  rantingly,  sae  wantonly,  /  Sae  dauntingly 

gaed  he ;  /  He  play'd  a  spring,  and  danced 
:  round,  /  Beneath  the  gallows-tree.  Bums, 

Saen  ist  nicht  so  beschwerlich  als  emten — 
Sowing  b  not  so  difiicult  as  reaping.    Goetke. 
SO  Sepe  decipimur  specie  recti— We  are  often  mis- 
led by  the  appearance  of  truth.    Nor, 

Saepe  est  etiam  sub  palliolo  sordido  sapientia 
— Wisdom  is  often  found  even  under  a  shabby 
coat.    Pr, 

Saepe  Faunomm  voces  exauditss,  /  Ssepe  visae 
formas  deorum  —  Voices  of  Fauns  are  often 
heard,  and  shapes  of  gods  often  seen. 

S«epe  in  conjuglls  fit  noxia,  cum  nimia  est  dos 
— Quaireis  often  arise  in  marriages  when  the 
dowry  is  excessive.    Aueon, 

Ssepe  Ingania  calamitate  bitercidunt— Geniu.s 
often  goes  to  waste  through  misfortune.    Phard. 
t5  Ssepe  nihil  inimicns  homini  qoam  aibi  ipse— 
Often  a  man  is  his  own  worst  enemy.    Cic. 

Saepe  premente  Deo,  fert  Deus  alter  opem— 
Often  when  we  are  oppressed  by  one  deity, 
another  comes  to  our  help. 

S«pe  stvliun  vertas,  iterum  quae  dlgrna  legi 
smt  /  Scripturus ;  neqne,  te  ut  miretur  turbi, 
labores  /  Contentus  paucis  lectoribus— You 
roust  often  make  erasures  if  you  mean  to  write 
what  is  worthy  of  beina  reaid  a  second  time ; 
and  labour  not  for  the  admiration  of  the  crowd, 
but  be  content  with  a  few  choice  rcadcn.    Hor, 


Saepe  summa  ingenia  in  occulto  Uitant— The 
greatest  talents  often  lie  buried  out  of  sight 
PloMt, 

Saepe  tacens  vocem  verba(|ue  vidtus  habet— 

Often  a  silent  countenance  is  expressive  {lit.  has 

a  voice  and  speakaX     Ovid. 
Saepe  via  obliqua  praestat  quam  tendere  recta  M 

— It  is  often  better  to  go  the  circuitous  way  than 

the  direct  one. 

Saepius  ventis  agitatur  mgens  /  Pbius,  et  celsas 
graviore  casu  /  Decidunt  turres,  feriimtque 
summos  /  Fnlinina  montes— The  huge  pine  is 
more  frequently  shaken  by  the  winds,  hieh 
towers  fall  with  a  heavier  crash,  and  it  is  the 
mountain-tops  that  the  thiuiderbolts  strike.   Nor. 

Saeva  paupertas,  et  avitns  apto  cum  lare  ftm- 
dus — Stem  poverty,  and  an  ancestral  piece  of 
land  with  a  dwelling  to  match.    Hor, 

Saevi  inter  se  conveniimt  ursi — Even  savage 
bears  agree  among  themselves.    Juv. 

Saevis  tranquillns  in  tmdis— Calm  in  the  raging 

waters.    M.  of  William,  I,  ofOratige. 
Safe  bind,  safe  find.    Pr,  36 

Sag;  erne  Luge,  so  horst  du  die  Wahrheit— Tell 
a  lie,  you  wUl  then  hear  the  truth.    Ger.  Pr. 

Sahest  du  nie  die  Schfoheit  im  Augenblicke 
des  Leidens,  /  Niemals  hast  du  die  Schon- 
heit  gesehn.  /  Sahest  du  die  Freude  nie  in 
einem  schonen  Gesichte,  /  Niemals  hast  du 
die  Freude  gesehn— If  thou  hast  never  seen 
beauty  in  the  moment  of  suffering,  thou  hast 
never  seen  beauty  at  alL  If  thou  hast  never 
seen  joy  in  a  bewitiful  countenance,  thou  hast 
never  seen  joy  at  all.    Schiller. 

Said  will  be  a  little  ahead,  but  Done  should 
follow  at  his  heel.    Spurgeon, 

Saint  cannot,  if  God  will  not.    Fr.  Pr. 

Saints  are  sad,  because  they  behold  sin  (even  ID 
when  they  si>eculate)  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  conscience,  and  not  of  the  intellect. 
Emerson. 

Sal  atticiim— Attic  salt ;  wit. 

Sal  sapit  omnia — Salt  seasons  everything.    M» 

Salle-a-manger — A  dining-room.    Fr, 

Salon— A  drawing-room;  a  picture  gallery  or 
exhibition.    Fr. 

Salt  and  bread  make  the  cheeks  red.    Ger.  Pr.  #5 
Salt  is  good,  but  if  the  salt  have  lost  its  savour, 
wherewith  shall  it  be  seasoned  ?   It  is  neither 
fit  for  the  land,  nor  yet  for  the  dunghill ;  but 
men  cast  it  out.    Jesus. 

Salt  is  white  and  pure;  there  is  s<Mnething 
holy  in  salt    Hawthorne. 

Salt  spilt  is  never  all  gathered  up.    Sp,  and 

Port.  Pr. 

Saltabat  el^antius,  quam  necesse  est  prob« 
—  She  dj^nced  more  daintily  than  a  virtuous 
woman  should.    Sail,,  of  Sempronia. 

Sains  per   Christum  redemptorem— Salvation  50 
through  Christ  the  Redeemer.    M. 

Salus  populi  suprema  est  lex— The  well-being 
of  the  people  is  the  supreme  law.    L. 

Salute  thjrself :  see  what  thy  soul  doth  wear./ 
Dare  to  look  in  thy  chest,  for  'tis  thine  own,/ 
And  tumble  up  and  down  what  thou  find'st 
there.    George  Herbert. 

Salya  conscieatia— Without  compromise  of  con- 
science. 

Sahra,  digaitatft  —  Without  oompromising  one's 
dignity. 
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SalvA  fidft— Without  breaking  one's  word. 
Salve,  magiui  parens— Hail  I  ihou  great  parent ! 
/  'irg. 

Salvo  jure— Saving  the  right. 

Salvo  ordine — Without  dishonour  to  one's  order. 

f  Salvo  pudore— With  a  proper  reganl  to  decency. 

SameneM  is  the  mother  of  disgtut,  variety  the 
cure.     Petrarch. 

Sammle  dich  su  jeflrlichem  Geschafte,  /  Nie 
sersi^ttre  deine  Rriiite — Gather  thyself  up 
for  every  task,  never  dissipate  [lit.  split  up)  thy 
powers.     BitdtnsUdi. 

Samson  was  a  strongr  man^  but  he  conld  not 
pay  money  before  he  got  it.    Gtr.  Pr. 

Sanan  Uagras,  ▼  no  malas  palabras— Wounds 
heal,  but  not  ill  words.     S^.  Pr. 

10  Sands  form  the  motmtains,  moments  make  the 
year.     Vounf. 

Sane  baro— A  baron  indeed.    M. 

SangT'frold— Indiflference ;  apathy ;  coolness.   Fr 

Sanno  pl&  nn  savio  ed  im  matto  che  nn  savio 
solo — A  wise  man  and  a  fool  know  more  than  a 
wise  man  alone.     //,  Pr. 

Sans  changer— Without  changing.    Fr, 
U  Sans  Dieu  rien — Nothing  without  God.    Fr. 

Sans  fa^on-  Without  ceremony.    Fr. 

Sans  le  ffoflt,  le  g^nie  n'est  qn'nne  sublime 
folie.  Ce  toucher  sfir  par  qui  la  lyre  ne  rend 
que  le  son  qn'elle  doit  rendre,  est  encore  plus 
rare  que  la  faculty  qui  cr^— Without  taste 
genius  is  only  a  sublime  kind  of  foUv.  That 
sure  touch  by  which  the  lyre  gives  back  the 
right  note  suxi  nothing  more^  is  even  a  rarer 
ent  than  the  creative  faculty  itselC  Chateau- 
oriamd. 

Sans  les  femmes  les  deux  eztr^mit^s  de  la  vie 
serolent  sans  secours,  et  le  milieu  sans  plaisir 

— Without  woman  the  two  extremities  of  life 
would  be  destitute  of  succour,  and  the  middle 
without  pleasure.     Fr, 

Sans  peur  et  sans  reproche  —  Fearless  and 
blameless.  Sunuutte  0/^  tk€  Chtvalur  Ba- 
yard, 

SO  Sans  phrase— Without  phrase ;  without  amplifica* 
tion;  simply.    Fr. 

Sans  Soud— "No  bother**  here.  Name  given 
by  Frederick  the  Great  to  kit  country-house  at 
Potsdam. 

Sans  tache— Without  stain.    Af, 

Sanctio  jnsta,  jubens  honesta,  et  prohibens 

contraria  —  A  just  decree,  enforcing  what  is 

honourable  and  forbidding  the  contrary.     Brae- 

ton. 
Sanctum  est  vetns  omne  poema— Every  old 

poem  is  sacred,     if  or. 
25  Sic  vos  non  vobis— Thus  do  ye  labour  not  for 

yourselves.     Virj^. 

Sanctum  sanctonun — Holy  of  holies ;  a  study ; 
a  private  room. 

Sanctus  haberi  /  Justitiaeque  tenaz,  factis 
dlctisque  mereris  ?  /  Agnosco  jprocerem  ~ 
If  you  deserve  to'  be  held  a  man  without  blame, 
and  tenacious  of  justice  both  in  word  and  deed, 
then  I  recognise  in  you  the  nobleman.    Juv. 

Sapere  ande— Dare  to  be  wise.    iff. 

Sapere  isthac  aetate  oportet,  qui  stmt  capite 

candido — ^They^  who  have  grey  heads  are  old 

enough  to  be  wise.     Piaut. 

SO  Sapiens  domlnabitur  astiis— A  wise  man  will 
lord  it  over  the  stars.    Pr, 


Sapiens  nihil  fadt  Invitns,  nihil  dolens,  siha 
coactus — ^A  wise  man  does  nothing  against  his 
will,  nothing  with  repining  or  under  coercaon. 
Cic. 

Sapiens  qui  prospidt — He  is  wise  who  looks 
ahead,    if. 

Sapientem  pascere  barbam  —  To  cultivate  a 
ptiiloaophic  beard.    Hor, 

Sapient!  sat— Enough  for  a  wise  man.    Plaut,. 

Sapientissimus  in  septem— The  wisest  of  the  SB 
seven,  viz.,  Thales.    Cic. 

Sapientum  octavus — ^The  eighth  of  the ' 

Hor, 
Sapping  a  solemn  creed  with 

Byron, 

Sarcasm  I  now  see  to  be,  in  greneral,  the  li 

gua^e  of  the  deviL    Carfyle, 
Sarcasm  poisons  reproo£    E.  WJggtesworth. 
Sardonicns  risus— A  sardonic  laugh;  a  forced fO 

ironical  laugh. 

Sartor  resartus— The  tailor  patched. 

Sat  dto  si  sat  bene  — Quick  enough,  if  weU 
enough.     Cato. 

Sat  pulchra,  si  sat  bona— Fair  enough,  if  food 
enough. 

Satan  finds  some  mischief  still  /  For  idle  hands 
to  da     Wattr. 

Satan's  friendship  readies  to  the  prison  door.  IB 

Pr, 
Satan- himself  is   now  transformed  into  an 

angrdofligrht.    Si.  PauL 
Satan  now  is  wiser  than  of  yore,  /  And  tempts 

by  maldng  rich,  not  making  poor.    Pope, 
Satan  trembles  when  he  sees  /  The  weakest 

saint  upon  his  knees.    Cow^er. 

Satiety  comes  of  ridaes,  and  contmnadonsnees 

of  satiety.    Solon, 
Satire  has  a  power  of  fasdnation  that  no  other  50 

written  thing  possesses.    S.  Lame-Pooie.  . 
Satire  is  a  sort  of  fflass  wherein  beholders  do 

generally  discover  everybody's  face  but  their 

own.    Svfi/t. 

Satire  shoi^  like  a  polished  razor  keen.  / 
Wound  with  a  touch  that  is  scarcely  seen. 
Lady  M.  Montagu. 

Satires  run  faster  than  panegyrics.    Pr. 

Satis  din  vel  naturae  vel  g^orim— Long  enough 

for  the  demands  both  of  nature  or  of  gkxy. 

Satis  eloonentiae,  sapientise  parum— Fine  talk  55 
enough,  out  little  wisdom.    SaiL 

Satis  est  orare  Jovem,  quae  donat  et  anfert ;  / 
Det  vitam,  det  opes,  aequum  mi  animnm  ipso 
parabo — It  Is  enough  to  prav  to  Jove  for  tm>w 
things  which  he  gives  and  taxes  away ;  let  him 
grant  life,  let  him  grant  wealth ;  I  mysdf  will 
provide  myself  with  a  well-poised  mind.    Hor, 

Satis  quod  suffidt— Enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast 

{Jit.  what  suffices  is  enough^ 
Satis  superque  est — Enough,  and  more  than 

enough. 
Satis  superque  me  benienitas  tna  /  Ditavxt— 

Your  bounty  has  enriched  me  enough,  and  more 

than  enougn.    Hor. 
Satis  verborum— Enough  of  words.  05 

Satis  vizi ;  Invictos  enim  morior— I  have  lived 

enough ;  I  die  unvanquished.    E^tuniuondas  in 

Corn.  Nep. 
Satisfaction  consists  in  freedom  from  pain, 

which  is  the  positive  element  of  existence. 

Scltopenhauer, 
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Satius  est  recturere,  quam  currere  male — It  is 
better  to  run  back  than  run  on  the  wrong  way. 
Pr. 

Sance  for  the  sroose  U  sauce  for  the  gander. 
Pr. 

Sancins  ejnrat  pufl;iiain  gladiator,  et  idem  / 
Immemor  antaqm  vulneris  arma  eapit— The 
wounded  gladiator  forswears  fighting,  and  yet, 
lat]^edul  of  his  former  wound,  he  takes  up  arms 
agaui.    " 

Saume  nicht,  dich  zu  erdreisten,  /  Wenn  die 
Bienge  sandemd  ichweift ;  /  Aiies  kann  der 
£dle  leisten  /  Der  versteht  und  rasch  er- 
greift — If  the  mass  of  people  hesitate  to  act, 
strUce  thou  in  swift  with  all  boldness  \  the  noble 
heart  that  undentands  and  seizes  quick  hold  of 
opportunity  can  achieve  everything.    Cotthg, 

5  Santer  du  coq  a  Tane  1— To  change  the  subject 
abruptly ;  to  talk-at  cross  purposes. 
Samre  qui  pent— Save  himself  who  can. 
Save  a  man  from,  his  firiends,  and  leave  him  to 
struggle  with  his  enemies.    (?) 

Save  a  thief  from  the  galiows,  and  hell  cut 
your  throat.    Pr, 

Save  me,  and  hover  o'er  me  with  your  wings,  / 
Yoa  heavenly  guards.    Ham^t  iiL  4. 
10  Save  twm^thing  for  a  wox^  foot    Pr, 

Savoir  dissimnler  est  le  savoir  des  nrfs— To 
know  liow  to  dissemble  is  the  knowledge  of 
kings.    Richelieu. 

Savoir-faire— Skill ;  tact. 

Savolr-vivre — Good  breeding ;  good  manners.  Pr 

Savor  (desire)  no  more  tiian  thee  behoven 
sliall,  /  Rede  well  thvself  that  other  folks  can 
rede,  /  And  tmth  toee  shalt  deliver— 'tis  no 
drede.    ChoMcer. 

U  Say  little  and  say  welL    Gael,  Pr, 
Say  nay,  and  take  it    Pr.  t 

Say  no  ill  of  the  year  till  it  be  past    Pr. 

Say  not  always  what  you  know,  but  always 

know  what  you  say.    Claudius, 
Say  not,  I  will  do  so  to  him  as  he  hath  done  to 

me :  I  will  render  to  the  man  according  to  his 

work.    Bible, 
MSay  not /This  with  that  lace  will  do  well ;  / 

Bat,  This  with  my  discretion  will  be  brave. 

George  Herbert. 
Say  not  to-morrow;  the  tonne's  slightest 

s^  /  Nemesis  watches,  ere  it  pass  the  lip. 

Amti^iius, 
Say  not.  We  wi]}  suffer,  for  that  ye  mnst; 

say  rather.  We  will  act,  for  that  ye  mnst 

not  (/.«.,  we  are  compelled  to  do  the  one,  but  not 

the  other).    Jean  Paul, 

Sbj  nothing,  and  none  can  criticise  thee. 
S^rgroH. 

Say  nothing  good  of  yourself,  you  will  be  dis- 
trusted ;  say  nothing  bad  of  yourself,  you 
wilt  be  taken  at  your  word.    Josef^k  Roux. 

SB  Say,  O  wise  man.  how  thou  hast  come  bv  such 
Imowledge  ?  Because  I  never  was  asnamed 
to  confess  my  ignorance  and  ask  others. 
Herder. 

"  Say  well"  b  good,  but  "  Do  weU"  is  better. 
Pr, 

Say  well  or  be  stiU.    Pr. 

Say,  what  is  taste,  but  the  internal  pow'rs  / 
Active  and  strong,  and  feelingly  ahve  /  To 
each  fine  impulse  r    Akenside. 

Sajring  and  d<Ang  are  two  different  tilings.  Pr. 


Scald  not  t^y  lips  with  another  man's  porridge.  SO 

Pr. 
Scanclal  breeds  hatred,  hatred  burets  divisions, 

division  makes  friction,  and  taction  brings 

ruin.    Quarles. 

Scandal  ever  improves  by  opposition.  Geld- 
smith. 

Scandal  is  the  sport  of  its  authors,  the  dread 

of  fools,  and  the  contempt  of  the  wise.     W. 

B.  Clulow.  i 

Scandal,  like  the  Nile,  is  fed  by  innumerable 

streams,  and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  trace 

it  to  its  source.    Putuh. 
Scandal  will  not  mb  out  like  dirt  when  it  is  86 

dry.    Pr, 

Scandalnm  magnatum— An  offence  aeainst  the 
nobility  or  a  person  in  high  station.    L. 

Scarcely  anything  is  perfectly  plain  but  what 

is  also  penectly  common.    Carfyle. 
Scarcely  love's  utmost  may  in  heaven  be;  / 

Toheilitreacheth,so'tisloveatall.   Louise 

S,  Bevington, 

Scarcely  one  man  in  a  thousand  is  ci^iable  of 
tasting  the  liappiness  of  others.    Fielding. 

Scarceness  is  wliat  there  is  the  biggest  stock  iB 
of  in  the  country.    George  Eliot. 

Scarceness  o'  victual  'nil  keep ;  there's  no  need 
to  be  hasty  wi'  the  cooking.    George  Eliot. 

Scatter  with  one  hand,  gather  with  two. 
Pr, 

Scelere  velandum  est  sceltis— One  crime  has  to 
be  concealed  by  another.    Sen. 

Scepticism  has  never  founded  empires,  estab- 
lished principles,  or  changed  the  world's 
heart.  The  great  doers  m  history  liave 
always  been  men  of  faith.    Chapin. 

Scepticism  is  not  an  end  bnt  a  beginning,  is  as  45 
the  decay  of  old  ways  of  t>elievuig,  the  pre- 
paration afar  off  for  new,  wider,  and  better. 
Carlyle, 

Scepticism  b  the  attitude  assumed  by  the 
student  in  relation  to  the  particnlars  which 
society  adores ;  but  wtiicn  he  sees  to  be 
reverent  only  in  their  tendency  and  spirit 
Emerson, 

Scepticism  is  unbelief  in  canse  and  effect. 
Hmerson. 

Scepticism  means  not  intellectual  doubt  alone, 
but  moral  doubt ;  all  sorts  of  infidelity,  inrin- 
cerity,  and  spiritual  paralysis.    Carfyle. 

Scep^dsin,  with  its  innumerable  mischiefs, 
what  is  it  but  the  sour  fruit  of  a  most  blessed 
increase,  that  of  knowledge:  a  fruit,  too, 
that  will  not  always  continue  sour.    (?) 

Scepticism  writing  about  belief  may  have  great  60 
gilts ;  but  it  is  really  ultra  viies  there.    It  is 
blindness  laying  down  the  laws  of  optics. 
Carlyle. 

Schadet  ein  Irrtnm  wohl?  Nicht  immer! 
aber  das  Irren  /  Immer  schadet's.  Wie  sehr, 
sieht  man  am  Ende  des  Wegs — Does  an  error 
do  harm  you  ask  ?  Not  always !  but  ^oing  wrong 
always  does.  How  far  we  shall  certainly  find  out 
at  the  end  of  the  road.    Gpethe, 

SchaU  und  Rauch  umnebeln  Himmels-Gluth 
—Sound  and  smoke  overclouding  heaven's  splen* 
dour.    Goethe, 

Schjune  dich  deines  Handwerks  nicht— Think 
no  shame  of  your  craft.    Ger,  Pr, 

Sciiarmerei- An  enthusiasm  with  which  one  or  a 
ma-ss  of  people  is  infected.    Ger, 
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S^hetdttB,  ftch  Scheiden,  Scheiden  thtit  weh  !— 

Parting,  ah !  parting ;  parting  makes  the  heart 
ache.    Herhsscktt, 

Schene  tticht  mit  Bmst— Jest  not  in  eamesL  M, 

Schick  dich  in  die  Zeit— Adapt  yourself  to  the 
times.    Ger,  Pr. 

Schicksal  tind  eiyene  Schuld— Fate  and  one's 
own  deservings. 

f  Schlagt  die  Zeit  dir  mancfae  Wnnde,  /  Manche 
Preude  brinst  ihr  Lauf ;  /  Aber  eine  sel'ge 
Stunde  /  Wieet  ein  Jahr  von  Schmerzen 
auf— ir  time  inflicts  on  thee  many  a  wound, 
many  a  joy  brings  it  too  in  its  course ;  and  one 
short  hoar  of  miss  outweighs  a  year  of  pains. 
Cftibtl. 

Schlagt  dir  die  HoShang-  fehl,  nie  feble  dir  das 
Honen  1  /  Ein  Thor  ist  suflfetiuui,  doch  tan- 
send  sind  dir  offien— Though  thou  art  disap- 
pointed in  a  hope,  never  lei  hope  fiiil  thee ; 
though  one  door  is  shut,  there  arc  thousands 
still  open  for  thee.    RUckert, 

Schlagt  ihn  tot  den  Hnnd  1  Er  ist  Resensent 
— Strike  the  dog  dead  1  it's  but  a  critic    GoetJte, 

Schlechtes  sucht  mit  Gntem  Streit— Bad  keeps 
up  a  strife  with  good.    BotUnstedU 

Schliesst  eure  Merxen  sorgfaltiger,  als  eure 
There — Be  more  careful  to  keep  the  doors  of 
your  heart  shut  than  the  doors  of  your  house. 
Gottke, 
lOSchmerz  und  Liebe  ist  des  Menschen  Teil  / 
Hex  dem  Weltgeschick  nicht  feig  entwichen,/ 
Zieht  er  aus  dem  Busen  slch  den  Pfeil,  /  Ist 
er  fiir  die  Welt  and  Gott  verblichen— Pain 
and  love  are  the  portion  of  the  man  who  does 
not  like  a  coward  shirk  the  world  s  destiny ;  if  he 
plucks  the  arrow  from  hb  breast,  he  becomes  as 
one  dead  for  the  world  and  God.     N.  Ltnau, 

Scholars  are  frequently  to  be  met  with  who 
are  ignorant  or  nothing  saving  their  own 
ignorance.    Zimntertnann. 

Scholarship,  save  by  accident,  is  never  the 
measure  of  a  man's  power.    /.  G.  Holland. 

Schon  ist  der  Priede  1  Ein  liebUcher  Knabe  / 
Liert  er  gelagert  am  nihigen  Bach . . .  /  Aber 
der  Rrieg  auch  hat  seine  Bhre,  /Der  Beweger 
des  Menschensgeschicks— Beautiful  is  Peace ! 
A  lovely  boy  lies^  he  reclining  by  a  quiet  rill. 
But  war  loo  has  its  honour,  the  promoler  as  it 
is  of  the  destiny  of  man.    Schiller, 

Schdn  sind  die  Rosen  eurer  Jugend ;  /  AUein 
die  Zeit  serstdret  sie.  /  Nur  die  Talente,  nur 
die  Tu^end  /  Veralten  nicht  und  sterben  nie 
— Beautiful  are  the  roses  of  your  youth  ;  but  time 
destroys  them  ;  only  talents,  only  virtue  age  not 
and  never  die.  Pjiffel, 
U  Scfaone  Blumen  stehen  nicht  lange  am  Wegre — 
Fair  flowers  are  not  left  standing  long  by  the 
wayakle.    Gtr^  Pr. 

Schonheit  bandigt  alien  Zom— Beauty  allays  all 
angry  feeling.    Gottke, 

Sshrecklich  bllcket  ein  Gott,  da  wo  Sterbllche 
weinen — Dreadful  looks  a  God,  where  mortals 
weep.    Goethe, 

Schnfan  is  geen  bier— Froth  is  no  beer.  Duf,  Pr. 

Schweig.  Oder  rede  etwas,  das  Ist  besser  denn 

Schweigen— Be  silent,  or  say  something  that  is 

better  than  silence.     Ger,  Pr, 

SO  Schweigen  ist  das  Heiligthum  der  Rlugbeit 
Bs  bir|:t  nicht  bloss  Qeheininisse,  sondem 
auch  rehler— Silence  is  the  sanctuary  of  pni- 
dencsL  It  conceals  tiot  merely  secrets,  but 
blemishes.    ZachariA. 


Schweigen  kStmeh  seugt  von  Kraft,  scjirarel- 
gen  wollen  von  Nachsi^t,  schweigen  mfissesi 
vom  Geist  der  Zeit— To  be  able  to  be  sBexit 
testifies  of  power,  to  wdl  to  be  silent  of  indul- 
gence, to  be  obliged  to  be  silent  of  the  S|»uit 
of  the  time.    C,  J,  tVeier, 

Schwer  ist  es,  ana  dem  Gescfarei  ttUtater 
Partelen  die  Stimme  der  Walirbef t  M  vnter- 
scheiden — It  is  difficult  to  discriminate  die  voice 
of  truth  from  amid  the  clamour  raised  by  he«ted 
partisans.    Schiller, 

Science  always  goes  abreast  with  tiie  just 
elevation  or  the  man.  keepin^r  step  wrftii 
religion  and  metaphysics;  or,  the  state  of 
science  is  an  index  of  our  self-knowteds^. 

Kuierson, 

Science  corrects  the  old  creeds  .  .  .  and 
necessitates  a  faith  commensurate  with  the 
grander  orbits  and  nniversal  laws  which  it 
discloses.    Emers^m. 

Science  deals  exclusively  with  things  as  tise;^  H 
are  in  themselves.    K«ski$t, 

Science  dissects  death.    F.  W.  Xohertstm. 

Science  does  not  know  its  debt  to  itjiag-ination. 
Emerson, 

Science  falsely  so  called.    St  PemL 

Science  must  have  originated  in  the  feelEn^  «»f 
something  beii^  wrong'.    Cariyle. 

Science  has  been  seriously  retarded  by  the  SO 
study  of  what  is  not  worth  knowilig^  And  of 
what  b  not  knowable.    Goethe. 

Science  has  done  much  for  ns :  but  it  Is  a  poor 
science  that  would  liide  from  us  the  great 
deep  sacred  infinitude  of  Nescience»  on  wliich 
all  science  swims  as  a  mere  superficial  film. 

Cariyle, 

Science  has  not  solved  diflficnlties,  only  shifted 
the  points  of  difficulty.    C.  H.  Parkkurxt. 

Science  is  a  first-rate  piece  of  furniture  for  a 
man's  upper  chamber  tf  he  has  common-sense 
on  the  ground-floor.  But  if  a  man  lias  not 
got  plenty  of  good  common-sense,  the  more 
sciMice  he  has  the  worse  for  his  patient. 
Holmes, 

Science  is  an  ocean.  It  is  as  open  to  the  cock- 
boat as  the  frigate.  One  man  carries  across 
it  a  freightage  of  ingots,  another  may  fish 
there  for  herrings.    Bulwer  LytUm,. 

Science    is   busy   with    the    hither -end    ofSS 
things,  not  the  tliither-end.     C.  H,  Park^ 

hurst. 

Science  /Is  but  an  exchange  of  ignorance  for 
that  /  which  is  another  kind  m  ignorance. 
Byrwu 

Science  is  for  those  who  learn,  poetry  for  those 
who  know.    J,  Roux, 

Science  is  nothing  but  trained  and  organised 
common  sense.    Hujcley. 

Science  is  teaching  man  to  know  and  reverence 
truth,  and  to  believe  that  only  so  far  as  he 
knows  and  loves  it  can  he  live  worthily  on 
earth,  and  vindicate  the  dignity  of  his  spirit. 
Moses  Harvey. 

Science  is  the  knowledge  of  constant  things,  iO 
not  merely  of  passing  events,  and  is  proper^ 
less  the  knowledge  of  general  laws  than  of 
existing  facts.     Ruskin. 

Science  is  the  systematic  das^catlon  Of  ex- 
periences   G.  H.  Lewes. 

Science  lives  only  in  quiet  places,  and  with 
odd  people,  mostly  poor.    Kisskik, 
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Science  rests  on  reason  and  experiment,  and 
can  meet  an  opponent  with  calmness  ;  (but) 
a  creed  is  alwajrs  sensitive.    Froude, 

Science  sees  sig:ns ;  Poetry,  the  things  signified. 
Hart. 

Scientia  nihil  aliud  est  quam  veritatis  imagro— 

Science  is  but  an  image  of  the  truth.     Bacon. 

Scientia  popinse — The  art  of  cookery. 
•   Scientia  q^ast  est  remota  a  jnstitia,  calliditas 
notias    qnam    sapientia    est    appellanda— 
Knowledge  which  is  divorced  from  justice  may 
be  called  cunning  ratht^r  than  wisdom.     Cic. 

Scientific,  Hke  spiritual  truth,  has  ever  from 
the  begimiinfi:  been  descending  from  heaven 
to  man.    DisrtulL 

Scientific  tmth  is  marvellous,  but  moral  tmth 
is  divine;  and  whoever  breathes  its  air  and 
walks  by  its  light  has  found  the  lost  paradise. 
Horace  Mann, 

Scilicet  eiqiectes,  nt  tradet  mater  honestos  / 
Atque  ahos  mores,  quam  quos  habet  ?— Can 
you  expect  that  the  mother  will  teach  good 
morals  or  others  than  her  own.    Jmv. 

Scinditur  incertnm  studia  in  contraria  vulgus 
— The  wavering  multitude  is  divided  into  opposite 
factions.     Virg. 

10  Scio  cui  credidi— I  know  in  whom  I  liave  believed 

Scio:  tQ  coactus  tua  voluntate  es  —  I  know 
it ;  you  are  coostrained  fay  yotu-  inclination. 
7Vn 

Scire  facias — Cause  It  to  be  known.    Z. 

Sdfie  potestates  herbarum  nsumque  medendi 
— To  know  the  virtues  of  herbs  and  their  use  in 
healing.     Virg» 

Scire  tuum  nihil  est,  nisi  te  scire  hoc  sciat 
alter — It  is  nothing  for  you  to  know  a  thing 
unless  another  knows  that  you  know  it.    Pers^ 

15  Scire  ubi  aUqnid  invenire  possis,  ea  demum 
maxima  pars  eruditionis  est— To  know  where 
you  can  nnd  a  thing  is  the  chief  part  of  learning. 

Sdre  volunt  omnes,  mercedem  solvere  nemo — 
All  would  like  to  know,  but  few  to  pay  the  price. 
Juz*, 

Scire  volant  secreta  domus,  atque  inde  timeri 
— They  wish  to  know  of  the  family  secrets  ^"<1 
so  to  tie  feared.    Juv. 

Scit  genius,  natale  comes  qui  temperet  astrnm 
— The  genius,  our  oompanion,  who  rules  our 
natal  star,  knows.    Hot. 

Scoglio  immoto  contro  le  onde  sta—He  stands 
like  a  rock  unmoved  against  the  waves.     M. 

to  Scorn  no  man's  love,  though  of  a  mean  de- 
gree; /  Love  is  a  present  for  a  mighty 
king,—  /  Much  less  make  any  one  tnine 
enemy.  As  guns  destroy,  so  may  a  little 
sling.    George  Herbert, 

Scorn  to  trample  upon  a  worm  or  to  sneak  to 
be  an  emperor.    Saadi. 

Scom'd,  to  be  scom'd  bv  one  that  I  scorn,  /  Is 
that  a  matter  to  msike  me  fret?  /  That  a 
calamity  hard  to  be  borne  ?    i  ennyson. 

Scots,  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled,  /  Scots, 
wham  Bruce  has  aiten  led,  /  Welcome  to 
your  gory  bed,  /  Or  to  victory  I  /  Now's  the 
day  and  now's  the  hour ;  /  See  the  front  o' 
battle  loor :  /  See  approach  proud  Edwards 
power,  /  Chains  ana  slavery.    Bums. 

Scotsmen  reckon  ay  frae  an  ill  hour.    Pr. 

IS  Screw  not  the  chord  too  sharply  lest  it  snap. 

Pr. 


Screw  your  courage  to  the  sticUng-place,  / 
And  we'U  not  faiL    Macb.t  L  7. 

Scribendi  recte  sapere  est  et  princi^ium  et 
fotts— Good  sense  is  both  the  first  prindpie  and 
parent-source  of  good  writing.    Hor. 

Scribere  scientes — Knowing,  or  skilled,  in  writ- 
ing.   M, 

Scribimiu  indocti  doctiqtie— All  of  us,  unlearned 
and  learned,  alike  take  to  writing.    Hor, 

Scripture,  like  Nature,  lasrs  down  no  defini-  80 
tions.    S^'noMM, 

Scruples,  temptations,  and  fears,  and  cutting 
perplesntiea  of  heart,  are  freqnentbr  the  lot 
of  the  most  excellent  persons.  Thomas  d, 
Kemp's. 

Sculpture  and  painting  have  an  effect  to  teach 
us  manners  and  abolish  hurry.    Ktnerton. 

Sculpture  Is  not  the  mere  cutting  of  the  form 
of  anything  in  stone ;  it  is  the  cutting  of  the 
effect  of  it.  Very  often  the  true  form,  in  the 
marble,  would  not  be  in  the  least  like  itself. 
Euskin. 

Sculpture,  the  tongue  on  the  balance  of  ex- 
pression.   Quoted  by  Emerson. 

S'^haalier  an  d^pens  du  bon  Dien— To  warm  8ft 
one's  self  in  the  sun  (///.  at  the  expense  of  the 
good  godX    M. 

Se  a  ciascnno  I'intemo  affanno  /  Si  leggesse 
in  fronte  scritto,  /  Quanti  mai  che  mvidia 
fanno  /  Ci  Carebbero  pieta  1— If  the  secret  sor- 
rows  of  every  one  ooula  be  read  on  his  forehead, 
how  many  who  now  excite  envy  would  become 
objects  of  pity !    //. 

Se  il  giovane  sapesse,  se  n  vecchio  potesse,  e' 
non  c'  h  cosa  cne  non  si  facesse— It  the  youns 
knew,  and  the  old  could,  there  is  nothing  which 
would  not  be  done.     //.  Pr. 

Sel  sol  ml  splende,  non  euro  la  luna— If  the 
sun  shines  on  me,  I  care  not  for  the  moon. 
//.  Pr. 

Se  la  moglie  pecca,  oon  h  U  marito  Innocente 
— If  the  wife  sins,  the  husband  is  not  innocent. 
//.  Pr. 

Se  UissM'  prendre  aux  apparences— To  let  one's  40 
self  be  imposed  on  by  appearances.    Fr.  Pr. 

Se  moquer  de  la  philosophle,  c'est  vraiment 
philosopher— To  jest  at  the  expense  of  philo- 
sophy is  truly  to  philosophise.     Pascal. 

Se  non  i  vero,  e  ben  trovato — If  it  is  not  true, 
it  is  cleverly  invented.     //.  Pr. 

Se  retirer  dans  un  fromage  de  Hollande— To 
retire  into  a  Dutch  cheese,  f>.,  to  be  contented. 
La  Fontaine. 

Se  tn  segui  tua  stella— Folk>w  thou  thy  own 
star.    Dante. 

Sea  Islanders ;  but  a  real  human  heart,  with  45 
Divine  love  in  it,  beats  with  the  same  glow 
imder  all  the  patterns  of  all  earth's  thou- 
sand  tribes.    Holmes. 

Sea  thinsrs  that  be  /  On  the  hot  sand  fa»«*<iy 
long,  /  Revive  with  the  kiss  of  the  sea.  Lewi* 
Morris. 

Seamen  have  a  custom  when  they  meet  a 
whale  to  fling  out  an  empty  tub  oy  wav  of 
amusement,  to  divert  him  from  laying  violent 
hands  upon  the  ship.    Stoi/t. 

I  Search  not  to  find  what  lies  too  deeply  hid ;  / 
Nor  to  know  things  whose  knowledge  is  for- 
bid.   DenAmm, 

Search  others  for  thdr  vfrtnes*  and  thjrMlf  for 
thy  vices.    Fuller, 
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Searching  of  thy  wonnd,  I  have  by  hard  ad- 
▼•ntiire  found  my  own.  At  You  Like  It^ 
ii.  4. 
Second  thoughts,  they  layt  are  best  Dryden, 
Secrecy  has  many  adTantaffes,  for  when  you 
tell  a  man  at  once  and  straightforward  the 
porpose  of  9jan  object,  he  fancies  there's 
nothing  in  it.    Gctthe, 

Secrecy  is  best  taught  by  ^-^^^^^^^-g  with 
ourselTes.    Cham/ort. 

S  Secrecy  is  the  chastity  of  Iziendship.    Jtrtmy 
Taflor. 

Secrecy  is  the  element  of  all  iroodness ;  eren 
▼irtne,  even  beanty  is  mysterious.    CarlyU. 

Secrecy  is  the  soul  of  all  great  designs. 
Quoted  by  Colton, 

Secrecy  of  design,  when  combined  with  rapi- 
dity of  execution.  like  the  column  that 
guided  Israel  in  the  desert,  becomes  the 
guardian  pillar  of  light  and  fire  to  our 
friends,  and  a  cloud  of  overwhelming  and 
impenetrable    darkness    to    our    enemies. 

CoitffH. 

Secret  et  hardi— Secret  and  bold.    M, 

10  Secreta  hsec  murmura  ▼ulgi—Those  secret  whis* 
perings  erf"  the  populace,    /wo. 

Secrete  amicos  admone,  lauda  palam— Advise 
your  friends  in  private,  prsise  them  openly. 
Pmb.  Syr. 

Secrets  make  a  dungeon  of  the  heart  and  a 
jailer  of  its  owner.    Amur.  Pr, 

Secrets  travel  fast  in  Paris.    Na^Uom. 

Sects  of  men  are  apt  to  be  shut  up  in  sectarian 
ideas  of  their  own,  and  to  be  less  open  to 
new  general  ideas  than  the  main  body  of 
men.    Maiihnv  A  mold. 

If  Secundis  dubiisque  rectus— Upiight,  whether  in 
prosperous  or  in  critical  circumstances.     Af. 

Secundo  amne  defluit— He  floats  with  the  stream. 

Secundtim  artem— According  to  the  rules  of  art. 

Secundum  genera— According  to  classes. 

Secundum  usum— According  to  usage  or  use. 

ao  Security,  /  Is  mortals'  chiefest  enemy.  Mac- 
betkt  MX.  5. 

Security  will  produce  danger.   Johnson, 

Securus  judicat  orbis  terramm— The  world's 
judgment  is  unswayed  by  fear.     St.  Anguttint, 

Sed  de  me  ut  sileam— But  to  say  nothing  of  my* 
self.    Ovid. 

Sed  nisi  peccassem,  quid  tu  concedere  pos- 
ses ?  /  Materlam  veni«  snrs  tibi  nostra 
dedit — Had  I  not  sinned,  what  hsui  there  been 
for  thee  to  pardon  ?  My  fiate  has  given  thee  the 
matter  for  mercy.     Ovid, 

IS  Sed  notat  hunc  omnls  domus  et  vidnia  tota,  / 
Introrsum  turpem,  speclostim  pelle  decora— 
But  all  his  family  and  the  entire  neighbourhood 
regard  him  as  inwardly  base,  and  only  showy 
outside.    Hor. 

Sed  quum  res  hominnm  tanta  caliglne  volvi  / 
Adspicerem,  laetosque  diu  florere  nocentes,  / 
Vexarique  pios :  rursus  labefacta  cadebat  / 
Religio— When  I  beheld  human  affairs  involved 
in  such  dense  darkness,  the  guilty  exulting  in 
their  prosfierity,  and  pious  men  suffering  wrong, 
what  religion  I  had  began  to  reel  backward  ami 
fall.    Clmud, 

Sed  tu  /  Ingenio  verbis  concipe  plura  meb?— 
But  do  you  of  yunx  own  ingenuity  take  up  moce 
than  my  words  f    Ovid. 


Sei  vatem  egre^um  cui  non  sit  publica  vena.  / 

8ui  nihil  eicpositum  soleat  deducere,  nee  qm/ 
ommuni  feriat  carmen  triviale  mooeta,  I 
Hunc  qualem  nequeo  monstrare,  et  sentio 
tantum,  /  Anxietate  carens  animna  fadt— 
A  poet  of  superior  merit^  whose  vein  ^is  of  so 
vulgar  kind,  who  never  winds  off  anvthing  trite, 
nor  coins  a  trivial  poem  at  the  panic  mint,  I 
cannot  describe,  but  only  recognise  as  a  man 
whose  soul  is  freie  from  all  anxiety.  Jmo^ 
See  deep  enough,  and  you  see  musically ;  tiie 
heart  of  Natiu-e  being  evervwhere  mnsk,  if 
you  can  only  reach  it    CariyU. 

See  how  many  things  there  are  vrfiich  a  maaM 
cannot  do  himselt ;  and  then  it  wiD  appear 
that  it  was  a  sparing  speech  of  the  annents 
to  say,  **  that  a  friend  is  another  himself ; ' 
for  that  a  friend  is  far  more  than  himsHf 
Bacon. 

See  Naples,  and  then  die.    It,  Pr. 

See  one  promontory,  one  monntaln,  one  sea, 
one  river,  and  see  alL    SocnUes, 

See  that  no  man  put  a  stumblingHdock,  or  an 
occasion  to  fall,  in  his  brother's  way.  St. 
PauL 

See  that  you  come  not  to  woo  honour,  but  to 
wed  it.    Air*  IVtll,  iL  i. 

See  the  conquering  hero  comes  I  /  Sotind  tiie  SS 
trumpet,   beat   the  drums  I     2>r.    Tkomna 
Mortll. 

See  this  last  and  tiiis  hammer  (said  the  poor 
cobbler) ;  that  last  and  this  hammer  are  the 
two  best  friends  I  have  in  this  world ;  no- 
body else  will  be  my  friend,  becanse  I  want 
a  friend.    Goldsmith. 

See  thou  explain  the  infinite  tlifXMig:fa  tiie 
finite,  and  the  unintelligible  only  through 
the  intelligible,  and  not  inversely.  Bcden' 
stedt. 

See  to  it  that  each  hour's  feelinga,  and 
thoughts,  and  actions  are  pure  and  true; 
then  will  your  life  be  such.     Ward  Beecktr. 

See  what  a  scourge  Is  laid  upon  your  hate,  / 
That  Heaven  finds  means  to  kul  yoor  joys 
with  love.    Rom.  and  JmI.^  v.  3. 

See,  what  is  good  lies  hy  thy  side.    Goethe.       40 
Seehi's  bellevm',  but  feelin's  the  naked  truth. 
Sc,  Pr. 

Seeing  the  root  of  the  matter  is  found  hi  m& 

Bible. 

Seek,  and  ye  shall  find.    Jesus. 

Seek  but  provision  of  bread  and  wine,  /  .  .  . 
Fools  to  flatter,  and  raiment  fine,  / .  .  .  And 
nothing  of  God  shall  e'er  be  thhie.    Dr.  IV. 

Smith, 

Seek  judgment,  relieve  the  oppressed,  judge  tf 
the  fatherless,  plead  for  the  widow.    Bib/e. 

Seek  not  thyself  without  thyself   to  find. 

Dryden. 

Seek  not  to  know  what  must  not  be  reveaTd ;  f 
Joys  only  flow  where  fate  is  most  conceal'd ;  / 
Too  busy  man  would  find  his  sorrows  more,  / 
If  fhttire  fortimes  he  should  know  beibre :  / 
For  by  that  knowledge  of  his  destiny  /  He 
would  not  live  at  all,  but  always  die. 
Dryden. 

Seek  not  to  reform  every  one's  dial  by  your 
own  watch.    Pr. 

Seek  one  good,  one  end,  so  sealonsly.  tiiat 
nothing  else  may  come  into  competitioo  or 
partnership  with  it.     Thonuu  4  /Cem/is, 


Seek  the  rood  of  other  okd,  but  b*  d 
boiid>8«  to  thur  faces  or  baciei ;  lor  CI: 


Seek  to 
Seek  t( 


lu'll  Ewt  lose  your 
9t  to  be  Eie^t ;  /  A 


cotine  reffnl&r,  that  men 
may  Know  Dciocehftnd  whAt  thffy  may  ex- 

ft    Seek  ye  the  Lord,  while  he  may  be  foiud.  uU 


Setklne  for  >  God  there,  and  not  here ;  «*ery- 
*here  ostnrardly  in  physical  natore,  and  not 
inwardly  hi  our  own  sodI.  where  He  atone  is 
to  be  fooud  by  as,  "begiiu  to  get  wearitome. 

SeeUnc  nothlne,  he  t:*hi*  aH ;  toreEotne  self, 

10  Seeking  the  bubble  reputatlaii,  /  Etch  hi  the 
CUUkan's  ooath.  At  You  Like  II,  iLj. 
Sedc  do  Ueiucbea,  /  Wie  rlelchst  da  dem 
Wanerl  /  Schk^sal  des  Uenschen,  /  Wie 
SMchit  du  d«m  Wind  I— Soul  uf  mnn,  how  nice 
— -^, — 1    Lotofmaoihowlikean  Ihou 


bosartieen  Chankters— Slrer 


chancicn.     H'lbf 

Seen  I  oot  u  teodertohhn/ As  any  mother?/ 

Ay,  hut  such  a  one  /  As  all  dav  loae  hath 

rated  at  her  chUd,  /  And  vext  his  day,  but 

blesses  him  asleep,     Tenmjuen. 

Seemlnc  tHnmph  o'er  God's  saints  /  Lasts  hnt 

•  little  hour.     WiukwBrUi. 

U  Seems,    madam  1    nay,    It    it ;    t    Ii  ot 

"*"'         ,/Norcn      ™'  "' '" 


EUck.    ;   Nor  windy  SUSP 

Nor  tlie  dejected  'havioor 
Together  siith  all  forms, 
Erief,  /  That  can  denote 
deed,  seem,  /  For  they  ar 
oum  can  play :  /  Bat  1  h 
shich  patieth  show  :  /  Th 


fiat*  uid  the  suits  o'  w 
See  It  tiroa  a  man  dili^mt  la  ou  nnsiuesi  t  ne 

sliall  stand  before  unn  ;  he  shall  not  stand 

befbre  meu  men.     Bitlt. 
Seest  thoa  a  man  that  i9  hasty  m  his  words  ? 

tbereiimorehapeofafoolthanofhim.  Biili. 
Seot  thou  a  man  wise  la  his  own  conceit? 

thereismorehopeofifoolthsnDlhun.   Biilt. 
-med  thief 


Seest  thou        _. 

this  tMhion  Is?  how  eidc 
all  the  hot  bloods  betwe- 
and-ttiirty.    Much  Ado, 


Idityhe 


Seenhu  Ir 


«iicd  CD  (be  trusiwonhy  rj 


Ills  mbjerta  fidelibns- 
JT'  minds  Ihsji  what  is  pn 


Sehr  lelcht  scratrant  der  ZohO  was  er  sam- 
melt ;/  £ia  edler  Mensch  debt  edle  Ueoschen 
an  /   Und   weiss   sie    fesCsuhalten  —  Whac 

Ihcm  fust.     Getthi. 

»  Herz  /  1st 
-  --de— Do 
UDl  g,«  w»y  u>  Ittline  t/,(.  be  unl«l,ng).  A 
quickly  sen&iiive  hsui  is  An  unhappy  possessioa 
on  this  sbsky  ejuth.  Gxihi. 
Sei  cut,  and  lass  tod  dir  die  Meoscheu  Bbses 
sag:ea:  /  Wer  eigne  Schuld  oieht  triiKt, 
kanu  leichter  tremde  trsgen— Be  goodj  and 

bear  d"  his  oim  can  man  easily  be»r  thai  of 

Sei  In  Bedtze,  uod  du  wohnst  Im  Reeht.  /tf 
Und  hei%  wiid's  die  Menge  dir  bcwahivii 


Sei  was  dn  sein  wUIst— Be  ohat  -nu  iniiiM  be. 
CtT.  Pr. 

Sehi  Glanbe  let  to  greet,  dass,  wenn  er  fallc,  / 
Glaubt  er :  getallea^  die  nose  Wslt-Hls 
failh  it  so  EttU  that  if  il  Uls  he  believes  the 
whole  world  has  fallen.     Bod^ntUdl. 

Sd  hochbesellet  Oder  leide  1  /  Das  Hen  be- 
daif  elu  sweltes  Hera.  /  CetelHe  Preud'  Lst 
doppelt  Prende,  /  Gcteilter  Schmerx  1st  tial- 
ber  Schmers.  Be  Joyful  or  sorTowful,  the  heait 
needt  ft  Kcond  hcajt-  JoyshATcd  is  joy  doubled  ; 
pain  shared  is  pain  dividfd.     ROtlart. 

Selbat  erfinden  1st  ichGn  :  doch  glScklich 


^n  happily  foui 


and  valued 

dow 


^gii 

by  others,  and  is 

by  you!    Gtttkt. 
Selbst  gethan  lst  halb  gethan— What 

youiielf  it  half  done.    Ctr.  Fr. 
Seldom  contented,  often  In  the  wrong,  /  Herd 

to  be  pleated  at  all,  and  never  long.    Dryiltn. 
Seldom  ever  «u  any  knowledge  given  to  keep 

but  to  Impart :  the  grace  of  Siii  rich  }ewd  b 

lost  in  concealment.    Bf.  lialL 
Seldom  he  smlleB,  and  smiles  In  luch  a  sort,  / 

As  if  he  mock'd  himself,  and  scorn'd  hit  t^rit,/ 

That  could  be  nored  to  smile  at  anything. 


Is  a  life  whotiT  w 

less  of  good  foj 
ace.     CuH^U. 


ed  but  tbecaoseU 
B   than   of  good 


__. ^ , jealed  detttoyi 

its  coucealment.     Cotlht- 
Self-coaGdence  is  either  a  petty  pride  in  our 
Dwu  aarrownets  or  *.  real^tibu  of  our  doty 
and  privilege  as  God's   children.     Pkilli/i 

Self-couEdence  Is  the  first  reqoldte  to  great 

undertahingt.    JskHion. 
Self-deeeption  ia  one  of  the  most  deadly  of  alt 

Self-denial  Is  indiipeniable  to 
acter,  and  the  Idlest  khi-' 
only  of  a  religious  stock. 


il  thereof  com 
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S«lf<l<miiil  i<  paiafol  for  a  momeiit,  but  very 
•f  r«ttable  in  the  end.    Jmu  Taylor, 

Self-dlstniat  b  the  cause  of  most  of  our  failures. 
In  the  assurance  of  strength  there  is  strength, 
and  they  are  the  weakest,  however  strong, 
who  have  no  faith  in  themselves  or  their 
powers.    Baote, 

Self-interest,  that  leprosy  of  the  age,  attacks 
us  from  infancy,  and  we  are  startled  to  ob- 
serve little  heads  calculate  before  knowing 
how  to  reflect,    Afme,  de  Giratxlitu 

Self-knowledge  comes  from  knowing  other 
men.    Cctike, 

•  Self4ove  exaggerates  our  faults  as  well  as  our 
virtues.    Goetht. 

Self-love  is  a  balloon  inflated  with  wind,  from 
which  storms  burst  forth  when  one  makes  a 
puncture  in  it.    ydteun. 

Self-love  is  not  so  vile  a  sin  /  As  self-«eglect> 
Ing.    Hetuy  K.,  ii.  4. 

Self4ove  is  the  instrument  of  our  preservation. 

yciuim. 

Self-love  may  be,  and  as  a  fact  often  is,  the 
first  impulse  that  drives  a  man  to  seek  to 
become  morally  and  religiously  better.    J. 

10  Self  loves  itself  best    Pr, 

Self-murder  I  name  it  not ;  our  island's  shame  1 
Blair. 

Self-resoect,  the  corner-stone  of  all  virtue. 
SirJaAH  Hencful. 

Self-reverence,  self-knowledre.  self-control,  / 
These  three  alone  lead  ufe  to  sovereign 
power,  y  Yet  not  for  power  (power  of  her- 
self/Would come  uncall'd  forX  but  to  live 
by  law,  /  Acting  the  law  we  Uve  by  without 
fear ;  /  And,  because  right  is  right,  to  follow 
right,  /  Were  wisdom  in  the  scorn  of  conse- 
quence.    TennyiOH. 

Self-trust  is  the  essence  of  heroism.  Emtf' 
ton, 

U  Self-trust  is  the  first  secret  of  success.  Enur' 
son. 

Self-will  is  so  ardent  and  active  that  it  will 
break  a  world  to  pieces  to  make  a  stool 
to  sit  oa    Cfci/, 

Selfishness  is  that  detestable  vice  which  no 
one  will  forgive  in  others,  and  no  one  b 
without  in  himself.     jyarU  Beccher, 

Selfishness,  not  love,  is  the  actuating  motive 
of  the  gallant.    Mme,  Roland, 

Selig  der,  den  er  im  Siegesglanze  findet— 
Happv  he  whom  be  (Death)  finds  in  battle's 
splendoor.    Gitethe, 

SO  Selig  wer  sich  vor  der  Welt,  /  Ohne  Hass 
▼erschliesst,  /  Einen  Fretmd  am  Busen  halt  / 
Und  mit  dem  geniesst— Happy  he  who  with- 
out hatred  shuts  himself  off  from  the  world,  holds 
a  friend  to  his  bosom,  and  enjoys  life  witn  him. 
Goethe. 

Sell  all  thou  hast,  and  give  it  to  the  poor,  and 
follow  me.    Jesus. 

Semel  insanivimus  omnes— We  have  all  been  at 
some  time  mad. 

Semel  malus,  semper  prmsumitur  esse  mains — 
Once  bad  is  to  be  presumed  always  bad.    L, 

Semen  est  sanguis  Christianorum— The  blood 
of  us  Christians  is  seed.     TertHllian. 

85  Semper  ad  eventum  festinat->Ue  always  hastens 
to  the  i;oal,  or  issue.    M, 


Semper  Augustas— Always  an  cnhigcr  of  the 
empire.    Synemackns. 

Semper  avarus  eget ;  certum  voto  pete  finem 
—The  avaricious  man  Xi  ever  io  want ;  let  your 
deare  aim  at  a  fixed  limiL    Hor. 

Semper  bonus  homo  tiro— A  good  man  is  always 
green.     Mart, 

Semper  eadem— Always  the  same.    M. 

Semper  eris  pauper,  si  pauper  es,  /Bmtliane— 10 

If  you  are  poor,  Emihan,  you  will  always  be 

poor.     Mart, 

Semper  fidelis— .\lways  faithfuL    M. 

Semper  habet  lites  altemai|ue  jurgia  lectus.  / 
In  quo  nupta  jacet^  minimum  dormitnr  m 
illo^'The  bed  m  which  a  wife  lies  is  always 
the  scene  of  quarrels  and  mutual  recrimina- 
tions ;  there  is  very  little  chance  of  sleep  there. 
Jwh 

Semper  hones,  nomenqne  tnum,  landeeqae 
manebunt— Thy  honour,  thy  renown,  and  thy 
praises  shall  live  for  ever.    Virg, 

Semper  idem— Always  the  same.    M, 

Semper  inops,  quicunqne  eupit— He  trtio  desires  ti 
more  is  always  poor.    ClatuL 

Semper  paratua— Always  ready.    M. 


Semper  tibi  pendent  hamus;  /  Quo 
credas  gnrglte,  pisds  erit— Have  vour  book 
always  baited  ;  in  the  pool  where  jrou  least  think 
it  there  will  be  a  fish.    Ovui, 

Sempre  U  mad  non  vien  per  nnocere  —  Mis- 
fortune does  not  always  nsuk  in  barm.  lU 
Pr, 

Send  a  fool  to  Prance,  and  hell  come  a  fool 
back.    Sc.  Pr. 

Send  a  fool  to  the  market,  and  a  fool  hellfl^ 
return.    Pr, 

Send  a  wise  man  of  an  errand,  and  say  "*^»fc8-g 
to  him.    Pr. 

Send  your  charity  abroad  wrapt  in  blankets. 
Pr. 

Send  your  son  to  Ayr ;  If  he  did  weel  here, 
he'll  do  weel  there.    Sc.  Pr. 

Senilis  stultitia,  quae  deUratio  appellari  solet, 
senimi  levium  est,  non  omninm— The  foolisli- 
neas  of  old  age.  which  is  termed  dotage,  docs  not 
characterise  all  who  are  old,  but  only  those  who 
ore  frivolous.    CU. 

Seoiores  priores— The  elder  men  first.  tf 

Sense  can  support  herself  handsomely,  in  moet 
countries,  tor  some  eighteenpence  a  day: 
but  for  fantasy  planets  and  solar  systems 
will  not  suffice.    Carlylt, 

Sense  hides  shame.    GaeL  Pr. 

Sense,  shortness,  and  salt  are  the  IngretHents 
of  a  good  proverb.    HowelL 

Sensibility  would  be  a  good  portiess  if  she  had 
but  one  hand ;  with  her  right  she  opens  the 
door  to  pleasure,  bnt  with  her  left  to  pain. 

Colton. 

Sensitive  ears  are  good  signs  of  health  faiiO 
girls  as  in  horses.    Jean  Paul. 

Sensitiveness  is  doselsr  allied  to  egotism ;  and 
excessive  sensibility  is  only  another  name  for 
morbid  self-consoousness.  The  cure  for 
tender  sensibilities  is  to  make  more  of  our 
objects  and  less  of  ourselves.    Bovft. 

Sensuality  is  the  grave  of  the  souL    CMmi- 

nmg. 

Sentences  are  like  sharp  nails,  which  force 
truth  upon  our  memory,    lHd€rot, 
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Saatlment  has  a  Uad  of  diTUie  alchemy,  ren* 

derinff  ffrief  itself  the  source  of  tenderest 

thoughts  and  far-reachinsr  desires,  which  the 

sufferer  cherishes  as  sacred  treasures.    Tai- 

fntrd. 

Sentiment  is  intellectualised  emotion ;  emotion 
precipitated,  as  it  were,  in  pretty  crystals  by 
the  fancy.    Lowell. 

Sentiment  is  the  ripened  fruit  of  fantasy. 
Mme.  Dtlasy. 

Sentimental  literatnref  concerned  with  the 
analysis  and  description  of  emotion,  headed 
by  the  poetry  of  Bvron,  is  altogether  of 
lower  rank  than  the  literature  which  merely 
describes  what  it  saw.    RutktM. 

S  Sentimentalism  is  that  state  in  which  a  man 
speaks  deep  and  true,  not  because  he  feels 
things  strongly,  but  because  he  perceives  that 
they  are  beautiful,  and  touching  and  fine  to 
say  them— things  that  he  feiin  would  feel,  and 
Candes  that  he  does  feeL    F,  JV.  Robertson. 

Senza  Cerere  e  Bacco,  Venere  e  di  c^accio— 

'Without  bread  and  wine  love  is  cold  (Jit,  without 

Ceres  and  Bacchus,  Venus  is  of  ice).    //.  Pr. 
Septem  convirium,  novem  conyitinm— Seven  b 

a  banquet,  nine  a  brawl.    Pr, 
Septem  horas  dormisse  sat  est  juvenique, 

senique — Seven  hours  of  sleep  is  enough  both 

for  old  and  young.    Pr. 

Sepulchri  /  Mitte  supervacuos  honores— Dis- 
card the  superfluous  honours  at  the  grave.    Nor, 

lOSequittu'que  patrem  non  passibus  aequls— And 
he  follows  his  father  with  unequal  steps.     Virg. 

'  Seqixor  nee  anftfior-— I  follow,  but  am  not  in- 
ferior.   M, 
Sera  hi  fiindo  parsimonia— Economy  is  too  late 
when  you  are  at  the  bottom  of  your  purse. 
Sett, 

Serenity,  health,  and  affitience  attend  the  de- 
sire of  rising  by  labour.    Goldsmith, 

Seriatim — In  order ;  acoording  to  tank  ;  in  due 
course. 
U  Series   implexa  caosamm  —  The  comidicated 
series  of  causes ;  fate.    Sen, 

Serit  arbores  quae  alteri  saeculo  prosint— He 
plants  trees  for  the  benefit  of  a  future  generation. 
From  Statins, 

Sermons  in  stones.    As  Yon  Like  It,  \L  x. 
Sero  clypeum  post  vtilnera  sumo — I  am  too  late 
in  taking  my  shield  after  being  wounded.    Pr. 

Sero  sapiunt  Phryges— The  Trojans  became  wise 
when  too  late.    Pr. 

SO  Sero  sed  serio— Late,  but  seriously.    M, 

Sero  venientibus  ossa— The  bones  for  those  who 
come  late.    Pr, 

Serpens  ni  edat  serpentem,  draco  non  fiet— 

Unless  a  serpent  devour  a  serpent,  it  will  not 
become  a  dragon,  i.e.y  unless  one  power  absorb 
another,  it  will  not  become  great.    Pr. 

Serpentum  major  concordia ;  parctt  /  Cognatis 
Aacttlis  simifis  fera.  Quanao  leoni  /  I'drtior 
eripuit  vitam  leo? — There  is  greater  concord 
amon^  serpents  than  among  men ;  a  wild  beast 
of  a  like  kind  spares  kindred  spots.  When  did 
a  stronger  Hon  deprive  another  of  life?    Jnv, 

Serum  anxiUttm  post  praBlium— Help  comes  too 
late  when  the  fight  is  over.    Pr. 

tt  Senas  in  cttlnm  redeas  diuque  /  Letus  intersis 
poptdo— May  it  be  long  before  you  return  to  the 
sky,  and  may  3^00  long  move  up  and  down  gladly 
among  your  people.    Hor,  to  Angnsltu, 


Serra  jugnni— Preserve  the  yoke.    Af. 
Serrabo  fidem— I  will  keep  faith.    M, 

Senrant  of  God,  well  done;  well  hast  thou 

fought  /  The  better  fight.    Milton. 
Servants  and  houses  should  be  suited  to  the 

situatiou.    A  gem  should  not  be  placed  at 

the  feet    The  same  is  to  be  understood  of 

an  able  man.    Hitopiidesa. 

Servata  fides  dneri—Faithful  to  the  memory  of  30 
my  ancestors.     M, 

Serve  the  great;  stick  at  no  humiliation; 
erudge  no  office  thou  canst  render;  be  the 
fimb  of  their  body,  the  breath  of  their  mouth ; 
compromise  thy  egotism.    Emetzon. 

Senretur  ad  imum  /  Quails  ab  incepto  proces- 
serit,  et  sibi  constet— Let  the  character  be  kept 
up  to  the  veiv  end,  just  as  it  began,  and  so  be 
consistent.    Hor. 

Service  is  no  inheritance.    Fr.  and  It.  Pr. 
Serriet  atemnm,  quia  parvo  nescit  uti— He 

will  be  always  a  slave,  oecause  he  knows  not 

how  to  live  upon  little.    Hor. 

Servility  and  abjectness  of  humour  is  implicitly  86 
involved  in  the  charge  of  lying.    Government 
of  the  Tongue, 

Serving  one's  own  passions  is  the  greatest 
slavery.    Pr. 

Servitude  seises  on  few,  but  many  seise  on 
servitude.    Sen. 

Ses  rides  snr  son  firont  out  grav^  ses  ezi>loits 
— His  furrows  on  his  forehead  testify  to  his  ex- 
ploits.   Corn. 

Sesquipedalia  verba  —  Words  a  cubit  long. 
Hor, 

Set  a  beggar  on  horseback  and  heU  ride  to  10 
thedevH.    Pr, 

Set  a  beggar  on  horseback  and  he  will  ride 
a  gallop.    Burton, 

Set  a  stout  heart  to  a  stey  (steep)  brae.  Sc,  Pr. 

Set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thiet    Pr. 

Set  it  down  to  thyself  as  well  to  create  good 
precedents  as  to  follow  them.    Bacon. 

Set  not  your  loaf  in  till  the  oven's  hot.    Pr.      46 
Set  out  so  /  As  all  the  day  thou  mayst  hoMi 
out  to  go.    George  Herl>ert. 

Set  your  affections  on  things  above,  not  on 
things  on  the  earth.    St.  Paul. 

Setz'  dir  Perriicken  auf  von  Millionen  Locken,  / 
Sets'  deinen  Fuss  auf  ellenhohe  Socken,  / 
Du  bleibst  doch  immer,  was  du  hist— Clap 
on  thee  wies  with  curls  without  number,  set  thy 
foot  in  ell-oigh  socks,  thou  remainest  notwith- 
standing ever  what  thou  art.    Goethe. 

Seven  cities  warred  for  Homer  beizig  dead,  /• 
Who  living  had  no  roof  to  shroud  bis  head. 
Heywood. 

Seven  Grecian  cities  vied  for  Homer  dead,  /60 
Through  which  the  living  Homer  begged 
his  bread.    L^onidas, 

Seven  hours  to  law,  to  soothing  slumber  seven, 
ten  to  the  world  allot,  and  all  to  heaven.  Sir 
William  Jones. 

Seven  times  tried  that  judgment  is  /That  dkl 
never  choose  amiss.    Mer.  ofVen.^  ii.  9. 

Severae  Musa  tragoedise-^The  Muse  of  solemn 
tragedy.     Hor. 

Severity  breedeth  fear,  but  roughness  breedeth 
hate.    Bacon. 

Sewing  at  ence  a  doable  thread,  /  A  shroud  M  66 
well  as  a  shirt.    Hood, 
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Sex  horas  sonmo,  totidem  des  legfibas  Kqnis :  / 
Quahior  orabU,  des  epolUque  duas.  /  Qnod 
saperest  vltrm^  saciis  largire  Camenis— Give 

six  hours  to  sleep,  as  many  to  the  study  of  law  ; 
four  hours  jrou  shall  pray,  and  two  eive  to 
meals :  what  is  over  devote  to  the  sacred  Muses. 

Sexu  foeminai  ingrenlo  r\r — In  sex  a  woman,  in 
natural  ability  a  man.  Epitafk  of  Maria. 
Theresa, 

Shadow  owes  its  birth  to  liffht.    Gay. 

Shadows  fall  on  brightest  hours.    Procter. 
•  Shadows  to-nirht  /  Have  struck  more  terror 
to  the  soul  of  Richard  /  Than  can  the  sub- 
stance of  ten  thousand  soldiers.    RicK  111.^ 
V.  3- 

Shake  off  this  downy  sleep,  death's  counter- 
feit, /  And  look  on  death  itsel£  Macb.^ 
u.  3- 

Shakespeare  carries  us  to  such  a  lofty  strain 
of  Intelliflrent  activity  as  to  sugr^est  a  wealth 
that  begrgars  his  own ;  and  we  then  feel  that 
the  splendid  works  which  he  has  created, 
and  which  in  other  hours  we  extol  as  a  sort 
of  self-existent  poetry,  have  no  stronger 
hold  of  real  nature  than  the  shadow  of  a 
passing  traveller  on  Uie  rock.    Emerson. 

Shakespeare  does  not  look  at  a  thing  merely, 
but  into  it,  through  it,  so  that  he  construc- 
tively comprehends  it,  can  take  it  asunder 
and  put  it  together  again ;  the  thing  melts. 
as  it  were,  mto  light  under  his  eve,  and 
anew  creates  itself  before  him.    CtuHyU. 

Shakespeare  is  dangerous  to  young  poets; 
they  cannot  but  reproduce  him,  while  they 
imagine  they  are  producing  themselves. 
Goethe. 

10  Shakespeare  is  no  sectarian ;  to  all  he  deals 
with  equity  and  mercy ;  because  he  knows 
all,  and  his  heart  is  wide  enough  for  all.  In 
his  mind  the  world  is  a  whole ;  he  fi|;iires  it 
as  Providence  governs  it :  and  to  hmi  it  is 
not  strange  that  the  sim  should  be  caused  to 
shhie  on  tne  evil  and  the  good,  and  the  rain 
to  fsll  on  the  just  and  the  unjust.  CarlyU. 
Shakespeare  is  the  greatest  intellect  who,  in 
our  recorded  world,  has  left  record  of  him- 
self in  the  way  of  literature.  I  know  not 
such  power  of  vision,  such  faculty  of  thous^t 
in  any  other  man,  snch  calmness  of  depth ; 
placid  joyous  strength ;  all  things  imaged  in 
that  great  soul  of  nis  so  true  and  clear,  as 
in  a  tranquil  unfathomable  sea.  A  per- 
fectly level  mirror,  that  is  to  say  withal,  a 
man  justly  related  to  all  things  and  men,  a 
good  man.  Carlyle. 
Shakespeare  made  his  Hamlet  as  a  bird  weaves 
its  nest.    Emerson. 

Shakespeare  must  have  seemed  a  dull  man  at 
times,  he  was  so  flashingly  brilliant  at  others. 
Bcvee. 

Shakespeare  never  permits  a  spirit  to  show 
itself  out  to  men  of  the  highest  intellectual 
power.    Ruskin. 

16  Shakespeare  says  we  are  creatures  that  look 
before  and  after ;  the  more  surprising  that 
we  do  not  look  round  a  little  and  see  what  is 
passing  under  our  very  eyes.    Carlyie. 

Shakespeare  stands  adone.  His  want  of  eru- 
dition was  a  most  happy  and  productive 
ignorance;  it  forced  him  back  upon  his 
own   resources,    which   were    exhaustless. 

Cotton, 


Shakespeare,  the  finest  human  figure,  as  I  ap- 
prehend, that  Nature  has  hitherto  seen  fit 
to  make  out  of  our  widely-diffused  Teutonic 
clay.  I  find  no  human  soul  so  beantifhl,  these 
fifteen  hundred  known  years— our  supreme 
modem  European  man.    Cariyle. 

Shakespeare,  the  sage  and  seer  of  the  human 
heart.    H.  Giles. 

Shakespeare  was  forbidden  of  heaven  to  have 
any  plans.  .  .  .  Not  for  him  the  founding  of 
institutions,  the  preaching  of  doctrines,  or 
the  repression  ot^  abuses.  Neither  he,  nor 
the  sun,  did  on  any  morning  that  th^  rose 
together,  receive  charge  from  their  Maker 
concerning  such  things.  They  were  both  of 
them  to  shine  on  the  evil  and  good ;  both  to 
behold  unofiendingly  all  that  was  upon  the 
earth,  to  bum  unap^aUed  upon  the  spears  of 
kings,  and  undisdsining  upon  the  reeds  of 
the  river.    RusJdn. 

Shakespeare  (it  is  true)  wrote  perfect  historical  10 
plays  on  subjects  belonging  to  the  preceding 
centuries,  (but)  they  are  perfect  plays  just 
because  there  is  no  care  about  centuries  in 
them,  but  a  Ufe  which  aU  men  recognise  for 
the  human  life  of  all  time ; .  .  .  a  rogue  in 
the  fiftcienth  century  being,  at  heart,  what  a 
rogue  is  in  the  nineteentn  and  was  in  the 
twelfth;  and  an  honest  or  a  knightly  man 
being,  in  like  manner,  very  similar  to  other 
such  at  any  other  time.    Ruskin, 

Shall  horses  run  upon  the  rock?  Will  one 
plough  there  with  oxen  ?    BiiU. 

Shall  we  receive  good  at  the  hands  of  the 
Lord,  and  shall  we  not  receive  evil  ?    BiUe. 

Shall  we  repine  at  a  little  misplaced  charity, 
when  an  all-knowing,  all-wise  Being  showers 
down  every  day  his  benefits  on  the  nnthank- 
fhl  and  undeserving  ?    Atterbttry. 

Shall  workmen  just  repeat  the  fin  ol  kingps  and 
conquerors?  /  As  the  nations  cease  firom 
battle,  shaU  the  classes  rouse  the  fray,  /  And 
scatter  wanton  sorrow  for  a  shilling  more  a 
day?    Dr.  IValter Smith, 

Shallow  men  believe  in  luck,  believe  in  drcnm-M 
stances.  .  .  .  Strong  men  believe  in  cause 
and  effect.    Emerson. 

Shallow  streams  make  most  din.    Pr. 

Sallow  wits  censure  everything  that  is  beyond 
their  depth.    Pr, 

'•Shalls"  and  "wills.**  Never  trust  a  Scotch 
man  or  woman  who  does  not  come  to  grief 
amcmg  them.    J.  M,  Barrie. 

Shame  is  a  feeling  of  profanation.    Nooaiis. 

Shame  is  like  the  weaver's  thread ;  if  it  break»SO 
in  the  web,  it  is  wholly  imperfiect    Bultver 
Lytton. 

Shame  is  worse  than  death.    Rnss.  Pr. 

Shame  may  restrain  what  law  does  not  pro- 
hibit   Sen. 

Shame  of  poverty  is  almost  as  bad  as  pride  of 
wealth.    Pr. 

Shapes  that  come  not  at  an  earthly  call  /  \^nii 
not  depart  when  mortal  voices  bid.  Words- 
worth, 

Sharpnesscutsslightthingsbest;  soUd,  nothing  19 
cuts  through  but  weight  and  strength ;  the 
same  in  the  use  of  mtellectuals.     Sir  /K. 
Temple. 

She  bears  a  duke's  revenues  on  her  back, 
a  Hen^  VL,  L  3. 
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She  (Wisdom)  is  a  tree  of  life  to  them  that  lay 
hold  apoa  her :  and  happy  Is  every  one*  that 
retaineth  her.    Bible. 

She  is  a  wife  who  is  the  soul  of  her  husband. 

She  is  a  woman,  therefore  may  be  wooed ;  she 
is  a  woman,  therefore  may  be  won.  Tit. 
AudroiUy  iL  z. 

She  is  a  woman  who  can  command  herself. 
Hitc^adtsa. 

5  She  is  not  worthy  to  be  loved  that  hath  not 
some  feeling:  of  her  own  worthiness.  ^iV  P. 
Sidney. 

She  lived  unknown,  and  few  could  know  / 
When  Lucy  ceased  to  be ;  /  But  she  is  in 
her  grave,  and  oh  /  The  difference  to  me  I 
Wordsworth. 

She  looketh  well  to  the  ways  of  her  household, 
and  eateth  not  the  bread  of  idleness.     Bible. 

She  looks  as  if  butter  would  not  melt  hi  her 
mouth.    Swijl. 

She  loved  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  passed,  / 
And  I  loved  her  that  she  did  pity  them.  / 
This  only  is  the  witchcraft  I  have  used. 
Othello,  L  3. 

10  She  never  told  her  love,  /  But  let  concealment, 
like  a  worm  i'  the  bud,  /  Feed  on  her  damask 
cheek.  Twelfth  Ni^ht,  ii.  4. 
She  (i.r.,  Nature)  only  knows  /  How  justly  to 
proportion  to  the  fault  the  punishment  it 
merits.    Shelley. 

She  phied  in  thought,  /  And  with  a  green  and 
yellow  melancholy.  /  She  sat  like  patience 
on  a  monument,  /  Smiling  at  grieL  Twelfth 
Night,  ii.  4. 

She  should  be  humble  who  would  please,  / 
And  she  must  suffer  who  can  love.    Prior. 

She  speaks  poniards,  and  every  word  stabs : 
if  her  breath  were  as  terrible  as  her  termina- 
tions, there  were  no  living  with  her;  she 
would  infect  to  the  north  star.  M-uch  Ado,  ii.  z. 
16  She  that  is  ashamed  to  eat  at  table  eats  in 
private.    Pr. 

She  that  is  bom  handsome  is  bom  married.  Pr. 

She  that  rails  ye  into  trembling  /  Only  shows 
her  fine  dissembling ;  /  But  the  fawner  to 
abuse  ye,  /  Thinks  ye  fools,  and  so  will  use 
ye,    Dujrey. 

She  that  takes  gifts  herself  she  sells,  /  And 
she  that  gives  them  does  nothing  else.    Pr. 

She  that  will  not  when  she  may,  /  When  she 
will,  she  shall  have  nay.    Murphy. 

MShe  watches  him  as  a  cat  would  watch  a 
mouse.    Swift. 

She  wept  to  feel  her  life  so  desolate,  /  And 
wept  still  more  because  Uie  world  had  made 
it  /  So  desolate :  yet  was  the  world  her  all ;  / 
She  loathed  it,  but  she  knew  it  was  her  all. 
Dr.  Walter  Smith. 

She  who  makes  her  husband  and  her  children 
bappy,  who  reclaims  the  one  from  vice,  and 
trains  up  the  other  to  virtue,  is  a  much 
greater  character  than  ladies  described  in 
romance,  whose  whole  occupation  is  to 
murder  mankind  with  shafts  from  their 
quiver  or  their  eyes.    Goldsmith. 

She's  all  my  fancy  pafaited  her :  /  She's  lovely, 
she's  divine.     William  Mee. 

She's  beautiful,  and  therefore  to  be  woo'd ;  / 
She's  a  woman,  and  therefore  to  be  won. 
X  Hen,  K/.,  v.  3. 


Sheathe  thy  impatience ;  throw  cold  water  on  86 
thy  choler.     iVlerry  Wives,  ii.  3. 

Short  ^  allowance    of  victual,   and   plenty  of 

nothing  but  Gospel  I    LongfelUnv. 
Short  boughs,  long  vintage.    Pr, 

Short  lived  is  all  rule  but  the  rule  of  God. 
Gael.  Pr. 

Short-lived  wits  do  wither  as  they  grow.  Latfes 
L.  Lost,  ii.  I. 

Short  prayers  reach  heaven.    Pr.  80 

Short  reckonings  make  long  friends.    Pr, 
Short  swallow-flights  of  song,  that  dip  /  Their 

wings  in  tears  and  skim  away.     Tennyson. 
Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot,  /  And 
never  brought  to  mind?  /  Should  auld  ac- 
quaintance be  forg#,  /  And  days  o'  lang 
syne  ?    Bums. 

Should  envious  tonrues  some  malice  frame,  / 
To  soil  and  tarnish  your  good  name,  /  Live 
it  down.    Dr.  Henry  Rink. 

Should  not  the  ruler  have  regard  to  the  voice  86 
of  the  people  ?    Schiller. 

Should  one  suffer  what  is  mtolerable  ?  Schiller. 

Show  me  one  wicked  man  who  has  written 
poetry,  and  I  will  show  you  where  his  poetry 
is  not  poetry ;  or  rather,  I  will  show  you  in 
his  poetry  no  poetry  at  all.  Eliz.  S.  Shephard. 

Show  me  the  man  who  would  ^o  to  heaven 
alone,  and  I  will  show  you  one  who  will 
never  be  admitted.    Feltham. 

Show  me  the  man  you  honour;  I  know  by 
that  symptom,  better  than  by  any  other, 
what  kind  of  man  you  yourself  are.  For 
vou  show  me  there  what  your  ideal  of  man- 
hood is ;  what  kind  of  man  you  long  inex- 
pressibly to  be,  and  would  thank  the  gods, 
with  your  whole  soul,  for  being  if  you  could. 
Carlyle. 

"  Show  some  pity  ?  "    **l  show  it  most  of  all  40 
when  I  show  justice."    Meas.  for  Meas.,  iL  2. 

Show  the  dullest  clodpole.  show  the  haughtiest 
featherhead,  that  a  soul  higher  than  himself 
is  actually  here ;  were  his  knees  stiffened  into 
brass,  he  must  down  and  worship.    Carlyle. 

Shrine  of  the  mighty  I  can  it  be  /  That  this 
is  all  remains  oftbee  ?    Byron. 

Shrouded  in  baleful  vapours,  the  genius  of 
Bums  was  never  seen  m  dear,  azure  splen- 
dour, enlightening  the  worla  ;  but  some 
beams  from  it  did,  by  fits,  pierce  through : 
and  tinted  those  clouds  with  rainbow  and 
orient  colours  into  a  glory  and  stern  g^ran- 
deur  which  men  silently  gaxed  on  with 
wonder  and  tears.    Carlyle. 

Shun  drugs  and  drinks  which  work  the  wit 
abuse  j  clear  minds,  clean  bodies,  need  no 
S6ma  juice.    Sir  Edwin  A  mold. 

Shut  not  thy  purse-strings  always   against  16 
painted  distress.    Lamb: 

Si  ad  natiu^am  vivas,  nunquam  eris  pauper; 
si  ad  opinionem,  nunquam  dives— If  you  live 
according  to  the  dictates  of  Nature,  you  will 
never  be  poor ;  if  according  to  the  notions  of 
men,  you  never  will  be  rich.    Sen. 

Si  antiquitatem  spectes,  est  vetustissima ;  si 
dignitatem,  est  honoratissima ;  si  jurisdic- 
tionem,  est  capadssima— If  >^ou  consider  iu 
antiquity,  it  is  most  ancient ;  if  its  di^ty,  it  is 
most  honourable ;  if  its  jurisdiction,  it  is  most 
extensive.  Coke,  of  the  English  House  ^  Com- 
moHS. 
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Si  beaa  coounamiiii,  caaMB  lont  qninqne  bi- 
bendi;  /  HospitU  adTontiis,  pneaeas  sitis, 
atque  futura,  /  Aut  vini  bonitaSp  aut  qiuelibet 
altera  causa — If  I  remember  n^ht,  toere  are 
five  excuses  for  drinking :  the  visit  of  a  guest, 
present  thirst,  thirst  to  come,  the  goodness  of 
the  wine,  or  sny  other  excuse  you  choose.  Pirt 
Stntunuu 

81  cadere  necesse  est.  occnrreiidiim  dlscriminl 

— If  we  must  fall,  let   us   manfully  face   the 

danger.     Toe, 
Si  caput  dolet  omnia  membra  laapieiit— If  the 

bead  aches,  all  the  members  of  the  body  become 

languid.    Pr, 

Si  ce  n'est  pas  Sk  Dieu^  c'est  da  moins  son 
coasin-german — If  that  is  not  God,  it  is  at  least 
Hm  cousin-german.  Mdrmbeauj  ^  tke  fixing  sun 
4U  he  lay  on  his  deaih'OeiL 

6  Si  ce  n'est  toi.  c'est  ton  fr^re  — If  yon  did 

not  do  it,  it  was  your  brother.  La  Fon- 
taine, 

Si  dando  cohabites,  snbclandicare  disces— 
If  you  live  with  a  lame  man  you  will  leam  to 
limp.    Pr. 

Si  Dien  n'esistait  |>as,  U  fandrait  TinTenter— 
If  God  did  not  exist,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
invent  him.     Voltaire, 

Si  fedsti,  ne^ ;  or  nega,  quod  fedstl— If  you 
did  it,  deny  it.    An  old  Jesuit  maxim. 

Si  foret  in  terris,  rideret  Democritns— If  De- 

mocritus  were  on  earth  now,  he  would  laugh. 
Nor, 

10  Si  fortuna  jurat,  careto  tolU ;  /  Si  fortuna 
tonat,  careto  mergi — If  fortune  favours  you, 
be  not  lifted  up ;  if  she  fulminates,  be  not  cast 
down.     A  uson. 

Si  fractos  illabatur  orbis,  /  Impavidnm  ferient 
ruina — If  the  world  should  fall  in  wreck  about 
him,  the  ruins  would  crush  him  undaunted. 
Jior,  of  the  upright  man. 

Si  genus  humanum,  et  mortallatemnitis  anna ;  / 
At  sperate  Deos  memores  fandi  atque  nefandi 
— If  3rou  despise  the  human  race  and  mortal  arms, 
yet  expect  that  the  gods  will  not  be  forgetful  of 
right  and  wrong.     Virg, 

Si  gravis  brevis,  si  longiis  leris— If  severe, 
short ;  if  long,  light.    Pr, 

Si  haces  lo  que  estuviere  de  tu  parte*  /  Pide  al 
Clelo  favor :  ha  de  ajrudarte— Host  thou  done 
what  was  thy  duty^  trust  Providence ;  He  leaves 
thee  noL  Satnnntego, 
IS  Si  {'avals  la  main  pleine  de  v^rit^s,  je  me  gar- 
aerais  blen  de  Touvrir— If  I  had  my  hancT full 
of  truth,  I  would  take  good  care  how  I  opened  iL 
Fontenelle, 

Si  j'avais  le  malheur  d'etre  n^  prince  — If 
I  had  had  the  misfortune  of  being  bom  a 
prince.  Rousseau,  in  the  commencement  of 
a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  WUrtembergy  who 
had  asked  his  advice  about  the  education  of 
his  son. 

Si  je  puis— If  I  can.    M, 

Si  jeunesse  sayait  I  si  vieillesse  poiivait  I— If 
youth  knew ;  if  age  could  I    Pr, 

Si  judicas,  cognosce ;  si  regnas,  jube— If  you 
sit  in  judgment^  investigate;  if  you  possess 
supreme  power,  sit  in  command.    Sen, 

90  Si  i'adversltj  te  trouve  toujours  sur  tes 
pieds,  la  prosp^rittf  ne  te  fiait  pas  aller 
plus  vlte--If  adversity  finds  you  always  on 
nxit,  pro^xrity  will  not  make  you  go  faster. 


SiUvte 

porter; 

de  la  perdre. 

life  is  unhamyy,  it  is  painful  to  bear^  and  if  it  is 

happy,  it  is  horrible  to  lose  it.    Thas»  the  one  is 

pretty  equal  to  the  other.    La  Bruyirt,. 
Si  leonina  pellis  non  satis  est,  assnenda  vnl- 

phui — If  tne  lion's  skin  b  not  enough,  ve  must 

sew  on  the  fox's.    Pr, 

Si  monumentum  reoniris,  drcumsplce — If  yoa 
seek  his  monument,  look  arcwnd.  InscriAtien  ok 
St,  Paufs^  London^  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 

Si  natura  negat,  fadt  indi^patio  ▼emim—If 
nature  denies  the  power,  indignalioo  makes 
ver^e^    Juo, 

Si  non  errasset,  fecerat  iOe  minus — If  he  had  M 
not  committed  an  error,  his  glory  would  have 
been  less.    Mart, 

Si  nous  n'avions  point  de  d^fantSa  nous  ne 
prendrions  pas  tant  de  plaisir  a.  en  remar- 
quer  dans  les  autres — If  we  had  no  faults 
ourselves,  we  should  not  take  so  much  plex^nre 
in  notidng  those  of  other  people.    La  Kochcm 

Si  nous  ne  nous  flattlons  pas  nons-m£mes,  la 
flatterie  des  autres  ne  nous  pourroit  nnire— 
If  we  did  not  flatter  ourselves,  the  flattery  of 
others  would  not  harm  tis.    Fr, 

Si  parva  licet  componere  magnb — ^If  I  may  be 
allowed  to  compare  small  th|ng!i  with  great. 
I'irg. 

Si  possis  suaviter,  d  non  quocnaqne  modo— 

Gently  if  you  can ;  if  not,  by  some  means  or 
other. 

Si  9ua  voles  apte  nnbere,  nube  pari — ^If  yooSB 
wish  to  marry  suitably,  marry  your  equaL  Ovid, 

Si  quid  novisti  rectius  istls,  /  Candidus  imperii ; 
sf  non,  his  utere  mftcum— If  you  know  anjthing 
better  than  these  maxims,  frankly  impart  them 
to  me  ;  if  not,  use  these  like  me.    Nor, 

SI  quls— If  any  one,  /.«.,  has  objections  to  ofier. 

Si,  quoties  bommes  peccant,  stia  fnlmiaa 
mittat  /  Jupiter,  exiguo  tempore  inermis 
erit — If,  as  oft  as  men  sin,  Jove  were  to  hnri 
his  thunderbolts  he  would  soon  be  without 
weapons  to  hurl.    Otnd, 

Si  sit  prudentia — ^If  you  are  but  guided  by  pru- 
dence.   M,  from  Juv, 

Si  tibl  deficiant  medid,  medid  tibl  fiant  /  Hsecll 
tria ;  mens  hiiaris,  requies,  moderata  diseta— 
If  you  stand  in  need  of  medical  advice,  let  these 
three  things  be  your  phyricians :  a  cheerful  mind, 
relaxation  from  business,  and  a  moderate  diet. 
Schola  SeUem. 

Si  til>i  vis  omnia  snbjicerei  te  snbjice  rationi— 

If  you  wish  to  subject  everything  to  jroorsdf, 
subject  yourself  first  to  reason.    Sen, 

Si  trovano  piii  ladri  que  forche— There  are  more 
thieves  than  gibbets.    //•  Pr, 

SI  vent  le  roi,  si  vent  la  loi--So  wills  the  king, 
so  wills  the  law.     Fr,  L. 

SI  vis  amari,  ama->If  yon  wish  to  be  loved,  krre. 
Sen, 

Si  vis  me  flere,  dolendum  est  /  Primum  ^d  tibi  40 
— If  you  wish  me  to  weep,  you  must  first  show 
grief  yoursdC    /for. 

Si  vis  pacem,  para  bellnni— If  yon  wish  for  peace, 
be  ready  for  war. 

Sic  ait,  et  dicto  dtius  tnmida  mqnora  placat— 

So  speaks  the  god,  and  quicker  than  he  speaks 
he  smoothes  the  swdling  seas.     Vifg, 

Sic  donee— Thus  until.    M, 
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Sic  erat  In  fatis— So  stood  it  in  the  decrees  of 
fate.    Ovid, 

Sic  fax,  omnia  .  .  .  tanquam  spectet  aliqnis— 
Do  everything  as  in  the  eye  of  another.    Sen, 

Sic  itnr  ad  astra— This  is  the  way  to  the  stars. 
Virg, 

Sic  lere,  sic  panrnm  est,  anlmttm  quod  landis 
ayanun  /  Snbrnit  ac  r^dt— So  light,  so  insig- 
nificant a  thing  is  that  which  casts  down  or 
revives  a  soul  that  is  greedy  of  praise.    Hfir, 

S   Sic  me  leivavit  Apollo— Thns  was  I  served  by 
Apollo.     Hot, 

Sic  omnia  fatis  /  In  pejus  mere  et  retro  sub- 
lapsa  referri— Thus  all  things  are  doomed  to 
change  for  the  worse  and  retrograde.     Virg. 

Sic  preesentibns  ntaris  Tolnptatibns,  nt  fatnris 
non  noceas — So  enjoy  present  pleasures  as  not 
to  mar  those  to  come.     Sen. 

Sic  transit  gloria  mnndi— It  is  so  the  glory  of 
the  world  passes  away. 

Sic  ntere  tno  ut  alienom  non  Uedas — So  u  e 
what  is  your  own  as  not  to  injure  what  is 
another's.  Z. 
MSic  ▼isnm  Venerl,  cnl  placet  impares/Pormas, 
atqne  animos  sab  ingra  ahenea  /  ssevo  mit- 
tere  cnm  joco— Such  is  the  will  of  Venus,  whose 
pleasure  it  is  in  cruel  sport  to  subject  to  her 
brazen  yoke  persons  and  tempen  ill-matched. 

Sich  mitzntfaeilen  ist  Natnr;  Mltgetheiltes 
anfhehmen,  wie  es  gegreben  wird,  ist  BUdung 
— It  is  characteristic  to  Nature  to  impart  iLselr; 
to  take  up  what  is  imparted  as  it  is  given  is 
culture.    Goethe, 

Sich  sdbst  bekampfen  ist  der  allerschwerste 
Krieg ;  /  Sich  seibst  besle^^en  ist  der  aller- 
sdadnste  Sieg:— To  maintain  a  conflict  with 
one's  self  is  the  hatxiest  of  all  vrars ;  to  over- 
come one's  self  is  the  noblest  of  all  victories. 

Sidi  seibst  hat  niemand  ans^erat— No  man 
ever  yet  completed  his  apprenuceship.    G^tke, 

Sich  fiber  das  HSherstehende  alles  Urtheils 
au  entiialten,  ist  eine  an  edle  Eigenschaft, 
als  das^  hanng  sein  kdnnte— To  refrain  from 
all  criticism  of  what  n.nks  above  va  is  too  noble 
a  virtue  to  be  of  evcry-day  occurrence.  W,  v. 
HuniholdL 
15  Sickness  is  catdilng ;  Oh,  were  faTour  so,  / 
Yoors  would  I  catch,  sweet  Hernia,  ere  I 
go ;  /  My  ear  would  catch  your  Toice,  my 
eye  yonr  eye,  /  My  tongue  should  catch  your 
tongne's  sweet  melody.  Mid,  N.'s  Dream, 
L  t. 

Sicnt  ante— As  before. 

Sicut  cohimba— As  a  dove.    M, 

Slcutliliom— Asalily.    AT, 

Sie  glanben  mit  einander  an  streiten,  /  Und 
fGUuen  das  Unrecht  von  beiden  Seiten— They 
diink  they  are  quarrelling  with  one  another, 
and  both  sides  feel  they  are  in  the  wrong. 
Goeike, 

Sie  schetnen  mlr  ans  elnem  edeln  Hans,  /  Sie 
■ehen  stols  nnd  anfrleden  ans— They  appear  to 
me  of  a  noble  damily ;  they  look  proud  and  dis- 
contented. Goethe,  Ptoxk  in  the  witches' 
cei/ar  in'*  Faust," 

Sie  sind  r^  Honiflf  die  Blumen ;  /  Aber  die 
Biene  nnr  findet  die  Siissigkeit  ans— The 
flowers  are  full  of  honey,  but  only  the  bee  finds 
oat  the  sweetnenb    Goethe, 


Sie  streiten  nm  ein  El,  imd  lessen  die  Henni 
fliegen— They  dispute  about  an  egg,  and  let  the 
hens  fly  away.    Ger.  Pr. 

Sigh  no  more,  ladies,  sigh  no/morel  /  Men 
were  deceivers  ever ;  /  One  foot  in  sea  and 
one  on  shore,  /  To  one  thing  constant  never. 
Percy. 

Sight  before  hearsay.    Dan.  Pr. 

Sight  mast  be  reinforced  by  insight  before  BS 
sonls  can  be  discerned  as  well  as  manners, 
ideas  as  well  as  objects,  realities  and  rela- 
tions as  well  as  appearances  and  accidental 
connections.     Whipple. 

Silence  and  discretion  are  specials  becoming 
in  a  woman,  and  to  remain  quietly  at  home. 
Euripides, 

Silence  at  the  proper  season  is  wisdom,  and 
better  than  any  speech.    Plutarch. 

Silence  gives  (or  implies)  consent.    Pr, 

Silence  is  a  friend  that  will  never  betray. 
Confucius, 

Silence  Is  a  solvent  that  destroys  personality,  80 
and  gives  us  leave  to  be  great  and  tmiversu. 
Einerson, 

Silence   is   better  tlian   tumeaning  words. 

Pythagoras. 

Silence  Is  deep  as  eternity ;  speech  Is  shallow 
as  time.    Carlylf. 

Silence  Is  more  eloquent  then  words.    Carlyte, 

Silence  Is  one  of  the  great  arts  of  conversa- 
tion.   Cic, 

Silence  Is  the  best  resolve  for  him  who  dls-8S 
trnsts  himself.    La  Roche. 

Silence  Is  the  chaste  blossom  of  love.    Heine, 

Silence  Is  the  consummate  eloquence  of  sor- 
row.    W,  Winter, 

Silence  Is  the  element  In  which  great  things 
fashion  themselves  together ;  that  at  length 
they  may  emerge,  fuu-formed  and  majestic, 
into  the  daylight  of  life,  which  they  are 
thenceforth  to  rule.    Carlyle, 

Silence  Is  the  eternal  duty  of  man.  He  won't 
get  to  any  real  understanding  of  what  is 
complex,  and  what  is  more  than  any  other 

eertinent  to  Ma  Interests,  without  maintain- 
ig  silence.    Carlyle, 
Silence  Is  the  mother  of  truth.    Dismeli.  40 

Silence  Is  the  perfectest  herald  of  joy ;  I  were 

but  little  happy,  if  I  could  say  how  much. 

Much  AdOf  ii.  x. 
Silence  is  the  sanctuary  of  discretion  (AViff 

heit\    It  not  only  conceals  secrets  but  also 

faaitS.     Zachari/l. 
SOence  Is  the  sleep  that  nourishes  wisdom. 

Bacon, 
Silence  Is  wisdom,  when  speaking  Is  folly.    Pr, 

SDenctl  oflien  expresses  more  powerfully  than  16 

speech  the  verdict  and  judgment  of  society. 

Disttuli, 
Silence,  sli«uM;  and  be  distant,  ye  profane^ 

with  your  jai^onlngs  and  sapei%clal  babble- 

ments.  when  a  man  has   anything  to  do. 

Carlyle, 
Silent  leges  inter  arma— Laws  are  silent  in  time 

of  war.    Cic. 
Silent  men,  like  stUl  waters,  are  deep  and 

dangerous.    Pr, 
Silver  from  the  living  /  Is  gold  In  the  giving :  / 

Gold  from  the  dying  /  Is  out  silver  a-flying.  / 

Gold  and  silver  from  the  dead  /  Turn  too 

often  into  lead.    Fuller, 
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Simd  et  Bimal— Once  smd  together. 

Simile  g andet  simOi—  LUce  loves  lilce.    Pr, 

SimiliA  similibos  cur jmtar— like  things  are 
cured  by  like. 

Simpering:  is  but  a  lay-hypocrisy :  /  Give  it 
a  comer  and  the  doe  undoes.  Gtorge  Her' 
ieri. 

•  Simple  as  it  seems,  it  was  a  great  discoverv 
that  the  kev  of  faiowledge  could  turn  botn 
ways,  that  it  could  open,  as  well  as  lock,  the 
door  of  power  to  the  many.    Loweii. 

Simple  gratitude,  untinctured  with  love,  is  all 
the  return  an  ingenuous  mind  can  bestow  for 
former  boiefits.  Love  for  love  is  all  the 
reward  we  expect  or  desire.    Gaietsmitk, 

Simplex  sigillum  veri— Simplicity  is  the  seal  of 
truth.    At,  ofBoerhave. 

SimpUdtr  in  character,  in  manners,  in  style : 
in  all  tnittgs  the  supreme  excellence  is  sim- 
plkity.    Lmtg/eUow, 

SimpUdty  is  in  the  intention,  purity  in  the 
aifection;  simplidty  turns  to  God,  purity 
imltes  with  and  enjoys  him.  Thomas  A 
Kempis. 

10  Simplidty  Is  Nature's  first  step,  and  the  last 
ofart    P, y.  BaiUy. 

Simplicity  is,  of  all  things,  the  hardest  to  be 
copied.    Steelt, 

SimpUdty  is  the  straisrhtforwardness  of  a  soul 
which  refuses  to  reflect  on  itsdf  or  its  deeds. 
Many  are  sincere  without  being  simple ; 
they  do  not  wish  to  be  taken  for  other  tnan 
they  are,  but  thev  are  always  afraid  of  t>eing 
taken  for  what  tney  are  not.    Finelon. 

Sin  vtvcy  day  takes  out  a  patent  for  some  new 
invention.     //  'hippie. 

Sin  has  many  tools,  but  a  lie  is  the  handle 
which  fits  them  all.    Holmes. 

16  Sin  is  like  the  bee,  with  honey  in  its  mouth 
but  a  sting  in  its  tail    H.  BalUm. 

Sin  is  not  a  monster  to  be  mused  on,  but  an 

Impotence  to  be  got  rid  oC    Matthew  A  mold. 

Sin  is  too  dull  to  see  beyond  himsel£    Tennyson, 

Sin  seen  from  the  thought  is  a  diminution  or 

loss ;  seen  from  the  consdence  or  will,  it  is  a 

pravity  or  bad.    Emerson. 

Since  every  Jack  became  a  gentleman,  / 
There's  many  a  gentle  person  made  a  Jack. 
Rich,  11  I, ^  L  3. 

20  Since  grief  but  aggravates  thy  loss,  /  Grieve 
not  for  what  is  past.    Percy, 

Since  not  only  judgments  have  their  awards, 
but  merdes  their  commissions,  snatch  not 
at  every  favour,  nor  think  thyself  passed 
bv  if  they  fall  upon  thy  ndghbour.  Sir  T„ 
Browne, 

Since  the  invention  of  printing  no  state  can 
now  any  longer  be  formed  purely,  slowly, 
and  by  degrees  from  itself.    Jean  Paul, 

Since  time  is  not  a  person  we  can  overtake 
when  he  is  past,  let  us  honour  him  with 
mirth  and  cheerfulness  of  heart  while  he  is 
passing.    Goethe, 

Since  trifles  make  the  sum  of  human  things,  / 
And  half  our  misery  from  our  foibles  springs. 
Hasmah  Afore, 

25  Since  we  liave  a  good  loaf,  let  us  not  look  for 
cheesecakes.    Cervantes, 

Sincere  wise  speech  (even)  is  but  an  imperfect 
corollary,  and  insignificant  outer  manifesta- 
tion of  sincere  wise  thought.    Carlyle. 


Sincerity,  a  deep,  great,  genuine  sincerity,  is 
the  first  characteristic  of  all  men  in  any  way 
heroic.    Carlyle. 

Sincerity  gives  wings  to  power.    (!) 
Sincerity  is  impossible  unless  it  pervades  the 

whole  being;  and  the  pretence  saps  the  very 

foundations  of  character.    LcwelL 

Sincerity  is  the  face  of  the  soul,  as  dlssimnla-90 
tion  is  the  mask.    Daniel  Dnhay. 

Sincerity  is  the  indispensable  ground  of  all 
conscientiousness,  and  by  conseqneoce  of 
all  heartfelt  religion.    Kami. 

Sinceritjr  is  the  way  to  heaven.    To  think  how 

to  be  sincere  is  the  waj  of  man.    Confucius, 
Sincerity  is  true  wisdom.     Tillotson, 
Sincerity  makes  the  least  man  to  be  of  more 
value  than  the  most  talented  hypocrite. 
Spurgeon, 

Sine  amidtia  vitam  esse  nullam— There  is  no  IS 
life  without  friendship.    Cic, 

Sine  Cerere  et  Baccho,  fiiget  Venus— Witbooi 

Ores  and  Bacchus,  Venus  will  starve  to  death. 

i,e,,  without  sustenance  and  good  cheer,  lov« 

can  t  lasL     Ter, 
Sine  cortica  natare— To  swim  without  bbddesv. 
Sine  cnra — Without   care,  i,e.^  in  recdpt  of  a 

salary  without  a  care  or  office. 
Sine  die — Without  ^)pointing  a  day. 
Sine  invidia — Without  envy;  from  no  invidtoosM 

feeling. 
Sine  ira  et  studio— Without  aversion  and  withoat 

preference.     TVic. 

Sine  nervis— Without  force ;  weak. 

Sine  odio— Without  hatred. 

Sine  prole— Without  ofT^uing. 

Sine  qua  non — An  indispensable  condition,  Kt,  tf 
without  which  not. 

Sine  virtute  esse  amidtia  nullo  pacto  potest — 
There  cannot  possibly  be  friendsnip  without  vir- 
tue.   SaU, 

Singing  should  enchant.   JouherL 

Singula  de  nobis  anni  praadantur  euntes— The 
years  as  they  pass  bereave  us  first  of  one  tbii^ 
and  then  another.    Hor, 

Singrula  ouid  referam?  nil  non  mortale  tene- 
mus,  /  Pectoris  exceptis  ingeniioue  bonis — 
Why  go  I  into  details?  we  have  nothing  that  is 
not  perishable,  except  what  our  hearts  and  our 
intellects  endow  us  with.    Ovid, 

Sin^fularit;^  shows  something  wronsr  in  the  60 
nund.    Clarissa, 

Smk  not  in  spirit:  who  almeth  at  the  sky  / 
Shoots  higher  much  than  he  that  means  a 
tree.    George  Herbert, 

Sink  the  Bible  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  and 
man's  obligations  to  God  would  be  un- 
changed. He  would  have  the  same  path  to 
tread,  only  his  lamp  and  his  guide  would  be 
gone;  he  would  have  the  same  voyacre  to 
make,  only  his  compass  and  chart  would  be 
overboard.     Ward  Beecher. 

Sinks  to  the  grave  with  unpercdved  decay,  / 
whUe  resignation  gently  slopes  the  way. 

Goldsmith. 

Sins  and  debts  are  aye  mair  than  we  think 
them.    Sc.  Pr, 

Sint  nt  stmt,  ant  non  sint— Let  them  be  as  theyfiS 
are,  or  not  at  all. 

Sir,  a  well-placed  dash  makes  half  the  wit  of 
our  writers  of  modem  humour.    Goldsmttk. 
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Sir  Fine-Cace,  Sir  Fair-hands ;  but  see  thou  to 
it  /  Tl&at  thine  own  fineness,  Lancelot,  some 
fine  day  /  Undo  thee  not.     TenMyson, 

Sir,  he  hath  fed  of  the  dainties  that  are  bred  in 
a  book.    Lov^s  L.  Lost^  iv.  2. 

Sire,  je  n'avais  pas  besoin  de  cette  hypothise— 
Your  Majesty,  I  had  no  need  of  that  hvpothesis. 
JLaplaces  antwer  to  Napoleon^  ivho  had  asked 
nthy  in.  his  ^* Michtvtiqut  CiUstt "  ht  had  madt 
no  mention  of  God. 

Sirve  a  sefior,  ▼  sabras  ana  es  dolor— Serve  a 
Cpreat  lord,  and  you  will  know  what  sorrow  is. 
Sp.  Pr. 
6   Siste,  viator— Stop,  traveller. 

Sit  in  ^oor  own  place,  and  no  man  can  make 
yon  rise.    Pr. 

Sit  mihi  quod  nunc  est,  etiam  minus ;  ut  mihi 
vivam  /  Quod  snperest  aevi,  si  quid  snperesse 
TOlunt  Dl— May  I  continue  to  possess  what  I 
have  now,  or  even  less ;  so  I  may  live  the  re- 
mainder of  my  days  after  my  own  plan,  if  the 
gods  will  that  any  should  remain,    hor. 

Sit  pi^rer  ad  poenas  princeps,  ad  praemia  velox 
— A  prince  should  be  slow  to  punish,  prompt  to 
reward.     Ovid. 

Sit  sine  labe  decns— Let  my  honour  be  without 
stain.    M. 

10  Sit  tibi  terra  leris— May  earth  lie  light  upon 
thee. 

Sit  tna  cnra  seqni ;  me  dace  tutus  erls— Be  it 
your  care  to  follow ;  with  me  for  your  guide  you 
will  be  safe.    Ovid, 

Sit  venia  Terbis — Pardon  my  words. 

Sive  pium  vis  hoc,  slve  hoc  muliebre  vocari ;  / 
Confiteor  misero  molle  cor  esse  mihi— 
Whether  you  call  my  heart  affectionate,  or  you 
call  it  womanish,  I  confess  that  to  my  misfortune 
it  is  soft.    Ovid. 

Six  feet  of  earth  make  all  men  equaL    Pr. 

IS  Six  honrs  to  sleep  allot :  to  law  be  six  ad- 
dressed ;  /  Pray  four :  feast  two :  tiie  Muses 
claim  the  rest  On  thefly-Uafofan  old  law- 
book/rom  Coke.    See  Sex  noras,  &c. 

CKiBs  i»ap  ^a^dpmroi—JAttk  are  the  dream  of  a 
shadow.    Pindar. 

Skilful  pilots  gain  their  reputation  from  storms 
and  tempests.    Epicurus. 

Skill  is  strot^rer  than  strength.    Pr. 

Skin  is  the  tinited  force  of  experience,  in- 
tellect and  passion  in  their  operation  on 
mannal  labour.    Ruskin, 

90  Skill  to  do  comes  of  doing ;  knowledge  comes 
by  eyes  always  open,  and  working  hands ; 
and  were  is  no  knowledge  that  is  not  power. 
£nurson. 

Sky  is  the  part  of  creation  in  which  Nature 
has  done  more  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  man, 
more  for  the  sole  and  evident  purpose  of 
talking  to  him  and  teaching  him,  than  in  any 
other  of  her  works,  and  it  is  just  the  part  in 
which  we  least  attend  to  her.    Ruskin. 

Slackness  breeds  worms ;  but  the  sure  trav- 
eller, /  Though  he  alight  sometimes,  still 
goeth  on.    George  Herheri. 

Slander  and  detraction  can  have  no  influence, 
can  make  no  impression,  upon  the  righteous 
Judge  above.  None  to  thy  prejudice,  but  a 
sad  and  fatal  one  to  theh:  own.  Thomas  a 
Kempis. 

Slander  exphres  at  a  good  woman's  door. 
Dan.  Pr. 


Slander  is  a  poison  which  extinguishes  charity,  SS 

both  in  the  slanderer  and  tne  person  who 

listens  to  it.    St.  Bernard. 
Slander  lives  u^n   succession;  /  For  ever 

housed,  where  it  once  gets  possession.  Com. 

of  Errors^  iii.  i. 

Slander,  /  Whose  edge  is  sharper  than  the 
sword,  whose  tongue  /  Out-venoms  all  the 
worms  of  Nile,  whose  breath  /  Rides  on  the 
parting  winds,  and  doth  belie  /  All  comers 
of  the  world.    Cymbeiine,  iii.  4. 

Slander's  mark  was  ever  yet  the  fair ;  /  .  .  . 
A  crow  that  flies  in  heaven's  sweetest  air. 
Shakespeare, 

Slanderers  do  not  hurt  me,  because  they  do 
not  hit  me.    Socrates. 

Slave  or  free  is  settled  in  heaven  for  a  man.  80 
Carfy/e. 

Slave  to  no  sect,  who  takes  no  private  road,  / 
But  looks  through  Nature  up  to  Nature's 
God.    Pope. 

Slave  to  silver's  but  a  slave  to  smoke.  Quarles, 

Slav^  is  a  weed  that  grows  on  every  soiL 

Slavery  is  an  inherent  inheritance  of  a  larsfe 
portion  of  the  human  race,  to  whom  tne 
more  you  give  of  their  own  free  will,  the 
more  slaves  they  will  make  themselves. 
Ruskin. 

Slaves  cannot  breathe  in  England;  if  their S5 
hings  /  Receive  our  air,  that  moment  they 
are  free ;  /  They  touch  our  country,  and  theCr 
shackles  fall.    Cowper. 

Sleep  after  toil,  port  after  stormy  seas,  /  Ease 
after  war  death  after  life,  doth  greatly 
please.    Spenser. 

Sleep  and  death,  two  twins  of  winged  race,  / 
Of  matchless  swiftness,  but  of  sflent  pace. 
Popis  Homer. 

Sleep,  gentle  sleep,  /  Nature's  soft  nurse,  how 
have  1  frighted  thee,  /  That  thou  no  more 
wilt  weigh  my  esrelids  down,  /  And  steep 
my  senses  in  forgetfiilness  ?  2  Hen.  IV.^ 
iiL  z. 

Sleep  hath  its  own  world,  /  A  boundary  be- 
tween the  things  misnamed  /  Death  and 
Existence.    Byron. 

Sleep  is  for  the  inhabitants  of  planets  only ;  in  40 
another  time  men  will  sleep  and  wake  con- 
tinuallv  at  once.  The  great  part  of  our  body, 
of  our  humanity,  yet  sleeps  a  deep  sleep,    (j) 

Sleep  is  the  best  cure  for  waking  tronbles. 
CervOMtes. 

Sleep  is  the  sole  reviver  (Labsal)  of  the  afflicted. 
P/aten. 

Sleep  is  to  a  man  what  winding  up  is  to  a 
dock.    Sckopenkaater. 

Sleep  lingers  all  our  lifetime  about  our  eyes, 
as  night  hovers  all  day  in  the  boughs  of'^the 
fir-tree.    Emerson. 

Sleep  nojnore,  /  Macbeth  does  murder  sleep.  45 
Macb.y  iL  3. 

Sleep  seldom  visits  sorrow ;  when  it  doth,  / 
It  IS  a  comforter.    Tempest^  i.  z. 

Sleep,  that  knits  up  the  ravell'd  sleave  of 
care,  /  The  death  of  each  day's  life,  sore 
labour's  bath,  /  Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great 
nature's  second  course,  /  Chief  nonrisher  in 
life's  feast.    Macb.^  iL  3. 

Sleep,  that  sometimes  shuts  up  sorrow's  eye. 
Mtd,  N.*s  Dreamt  iii.  9. 
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Sleep,  the  antechamber  of  the  frave.  Jeau 
Paul, 

Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  not  breaking,  / 
Mom  of  toil,  nor  night  of  waking.    ScMt. 

Slight  not  the  smallest  loss,  whether  it  be  /  In 
love  or  honour ;  take  account  of  all :  /  Shine 
like  the  sun  in  evecy  comer :  see  /  Whether 
thy  stock  of  credit  swell  or  DsU.     G*orgc 

Slippery  is  the  flagrstone  at  the  grreat  honse 

door.    Gael.  Pr, 
6  Sloth  is  the  key  to  poverty.    Pr. 

Sloth,  like  rust,  consumes  faster  than  labour 

wears,  while  the  used  key  is  always  bright 

Ben.  Franklin, 
Sloth  makes  all  thlnsfs  difficult,  but  mdustry 

all  thlngfs  easy.    Ben.  Franklin. 
Sloth  never  arrived  at  the  attahiment  of  a 

gfood  wish.    Cefvanies. 
Sloth  turneth  the  edgre  of  wit,  study  sharpeneth 

the  mind :  a  thing:,  be  it  never  so  easy,  is  hard 

to  the  idle ;  a  thing:,  be  it  never  so  hard,  is 

ea^  to  wit  well  employed.   Jokn  Lilj. 
10  Slovenly  (a)  and  nepU|rent  manner  of  writing: 

is  a  disobligingr  mark  of  want  of  respect. 

Blair. 

Slow  and  steady  wins  the  race.    Z.Ad^ 
Slow  fire  makes  sweet  malt.    Pr, 
Slow-footed  counsel  Is  most  sure  to  g:ain ;  / 

Rashness  still  bring:s  repentance  in  her  train. 

Lvcian. 
Slow  help  is  no  help.    Pr, 
16  Slow  rises  worth  by  poverty  depress'd.    /akn- 

sen. 
Slow  to  resolve,  but  in  performance  quick. 

Dryden, 

Slowly  and  sadly  we  laid  Mm  down,  /  Prom 
the  field  of  his  fame  fresh  and  ^orv :  /  We 
carved  not  a  line,  and  we  raised  not  a 
stone,  /  But  we  left  him  alone  with  his 
g:lory.     IVol/e, 

Sma'  fish  are  better  than  nane.    Sc,  Pr, 

Small  cheer  and  g:reat  welcome  make  a  merry 
feast.    Com,  fi/  Errortf  iii.  t. 

20  Small  curs  are  not  reg:arded  when  they  grin  ;/ 
But  gjeat  men  tremble  when  the  lion  roars, 
a  Hen,  F/.,  iii.  i. 

Small  curses  upon  great  occasions  are  but  so 
much  waste  of  our  streng:th  and  soul's  health 
to  no  manner  of  purpose :  they  are  like  spar- 
row-shot fired  ag:ainst  a  bastion.    Sterne. 

Small  debts  are  like  small  shot  —  they  are 
rattling:  on  every  side,  and  can  scarcely 
be  escaped  without  a  wound.  Great  debts 
are  like  cannon  of  loud  noise,  but  of  little 
danger.    Johnson, 

Small  draug:hts  of  philosophy  lead  to  atheism, 
but  larg:er  bring  back  to  God.    Bacon, 

Small  faults  iodulg:ed  let  in  g:reater.    Pr. 

M  Small  have  conthiued  plodders  ever  won  /  Save 
bare  authority  from  others'  books.  Loire's 
L,  Lostt  i.  T. 

Small  herbs  have  grace,  great  weeds  do  grow 
apace.    Rick.  III.,  \\.  4. 

Small  is  it  that  thou  canst  trample  the  earth 
with  its  Injuries  under  thy  foot,  as  old  Greek 
Zeno  trained  thee :  thou  canst  love  the  earth 
while  it  injures  thee,  and  even  because  it 
fa^jwes  thee ;  for  this  a  Greater  than  Zeno 
was  needed,  and  he  too  was  sent.    Cartyle, 


Small  Latin  and  less  Greek.    Ben  /« 
SAakesj^arf'*  knowMge, 

Small-pot-soon-hot  style  of  eloquence  is  what 
our  county  conventions  often  exhibit.  Emer^ 
son. 

Small  profits  and  qnick  returns.    Pr,  SO 

Small  rain  lays  great  dust.    Pr. 

Small  service  is  true  service  while  it  lasts.  ' 
Of  humblest  friends,  bright  creature  I  wcuxn 
not  one :  /  The  daisy,  by  the  shadow  that  it 
casts,  /  Protects  the  llng:erin|p  dewdrop  from 
the  sun.     H'ords7t*orth,  to  a  chiliL 

Small  thanks  to  the  man  for  keeping  his  hands 
clean  who  would  not  touch  the  work  but  veWtx 
g:loves  on.    Carfyle. 

Smallest  of  mortals,  when  mounted  alot  by 
circumstances,  come  to  seem  spreat,  smallest 
of  phenomena  connected  with  tiiem  are 
treated  as  important,  and  must  be  sedu- 
lously scanned,  and  commented  on  with  loud 
emphasis.    Carlyle. 

Smelfungus  in  the  grand  portico  of  the  Pan- SI 
theon  says,  "  'Tis  nothing  but  a  huge  cock- 
pit."   Sterne, 

Smile  (Fortune),  and  we  smile,  the  lords  of 
many  lands;  /  Prown,  and  we  snule,  the 
lords  of  our  own  hands ;  /  For  man  Is  man 
and  master  of  his  fate.    Tennyson, 

Smiles  are  the  language  of  love.    Hart. 

Smiles  form  the  channel  of  a  fhture  tear. 
Byron. 

Smiles  from  reason  flow,  /  To  brute  denied,  and 
are  of  love  the  food.    Milton, 

Smooth  runs  the  water  where  the  brook  ls4D 
deep ;  /  And  in  his  simple  show  he  haxhonrs 
treason.  /  The  fox  barks  not  when  he  would 
steal  the  lamb,    a  Henry  Vl,^  iiL  x. 

Smooth  waters  run  deep.    Pr. 

Smooth  words  make  smooth  ways.    Pr, 

Smuter  ere  og  Brod— Even  crumbs  ars  breed. 
Dan,  Pr. 

Snarl  if  you  please,  but  you  shall  snarl  without 
Drydtn, 

Snatch  firom  the  ashes  of  your  sires  /  The  If 
embers  of  their  former  fires ;  /  And  he  who  m 
the  strife  expires  /  Will  add  to  theirs  a  name 
of  fear  /  That  tyranny  shall  quake  to  hear,  / 
And  leave  his  sons  a  hope,  a  fame,  /  They 
too  would  rather  die  than  shame.    Bynm, 

So  behave  that  the  odour  of  your  actions  may 
enhance  the  general  sweetness  of  the  atmos- 
phere.    Thoreau, 

So  careful  of  the  type  she  seems,  /  So  careless 
of  the  single  life.     Tennyson. 

So  comes  a  reckoning  when  the  banquet's 
o'er,—  /  The  dreadim  reckoning,  and  men 
smile  no  more.    Gay, 

So  dawning  day  has  brought  relief—  /  Fare- 
weel  our  night  o'  sorrow.    Bnms. 

So  dress  and  so  conduct  yourself  that  persons  W 
who  have  been  in  your  company  will  not 
recollect   what   you   had   on.      Rev.   John 
Newton. 

So  far  as  a  man  thinks  he  Is  free.  Emer- 
son, 

So  far  is  it  from  being  trae  that  men  are  natu- 
rallv  equal,  that  no  two  people  can  be  half 
an  hour  together  but  one  snail  acquire  an 
evident  superiority  over  the  other.  John- 
son. 
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So  ihll  of  shapes  fs  fancy,  that  it  alone  !s  higrh- 
fiantasticaL     Twei/ih  Night,  L  i. 

So  gieb  mir  auch  die  Zeiten  wieder,  /  Da  ich 
noch  sdbst  im  Werden  war— Then  give  me 
back  the  time  when  I  myself  was  still  a-growing. 
G^tke, 

So^  here  hath  been  dawnhig  /  Another  blue 
day ;  /  Think  wilt  thon  let  It  /  Slip  useless 
away.  /  Out  of  Eternity  /  This  new  day  is 
bom ;  /  Into  Eternity  /  At  nieht  doth  re- 
turn. /  Behold  it  aforetime  /  No  ere  ever 
did :  /  So  soon  it  for  ever  /  From  all  eyes  is 
hid.  /  Here  bath  been  dawninsr,  &c.  CarlyU 
en  To-day, 

So  I  do  my  part  to  others,  let  them  think  of 
me  wliat  they  will  or  can.  ...  If  I  should 
resrard  such  tliingrs,  it  were  in  another's 
power  to  defeat  my  chari^,  and  evil  should 
be  strong^er  than  pood.  But  difficulties  are 
so  far  from  cooling:  Christians  that  they 
whet  them.    Geotrgt  Herbert. 

ft  So  langr  man  lebt,  sei  man  lebendlflf— So  long 
as  yon  live,  be  living.    Goethe, 

So  live  with  men,  as  if  God  saw  yon ;  so  speak 
to  God,  as  if  men  heard  you.    Sen, 

So  lonely  'twas,  that  God  himself  /  Scarce 
soemM  there  to  be.    Coleridge, 

So  long:  as  a  man  is  capable  of  self>renewal  he 
is  a  living:  being:.    A  miel. 

So  long:  a*  ftny  Ideal  (any  soul  of  truth)  does, 
in  never  so  confused  a  manner,  exist  and 
work  within  the  Actual,  It  Is  a  tolerable 
business.  Not  so  when  the  Ideal  has  wholly 
departed,  and  the  Actual  owns  to  no  soul  of 
truth  any  longer.    CarlyU, 

M  So  lottjo:  as  the  "  Holy  Place "  hi  thdr  souls 
is  left  in  possession  of  powerless  opinions* 
men  are  practically  without  God  in  this 
world.    Frouiie, 

So  long:  as  yon  live  and  work,  von  will  not 
escape  being:  misunderstood ;  to  that  you 
must  resl^  yourself  once  for  all.  Be  silent. 
Goethe, 

So  magnificent  a  thine  is  Will  Incarnated  in 
a  creature  of  like  fashion  with  ourselves, 
that  we  run  to  witness  all  manifestations 
thereof    CarlyU. 

So  many  servants,  so  many  enemies.    Pr. 

So  many  slaves,  so  many  enemies.    Pr. 

U  So  may  he  rest ;  his  faults  lie  gently  on  him. 
Hen,  VIII.,  iv.  a. 

So  much  in  the  worid  depends  upon  gretting: 
wliat  we  want.  Prosperity  is  to  the  numan 
heart  like  a  sunny  south  wall  to  a  peach. 
Holme  Lee. 

So  much  of  our  time  is  preparation,  so  much 
is  routine,  and  io  much  retrospect,  that  the 
pith  of  each  man's  g:enius  contracts  itself  to 
a  very  few  hours.    Emerson, 

So  much  to  do,  /  So  little  done,  such  things  to 
be*     Tennyson, 

So  niffh  is  grandeur  to  our  dust,  /  So  near  is 
God  to  man,  /  When  Duty  whispers  low. 
"  Thon  must,"  /  The  youth  replies,  "  I  can  1  * 
Emef^OH. 

10  So  schaff*  ich  am  sausenden  Webstuhl  der 
Zeit  /  Und  wlrke  der  Gottheit  lebendi^es 
Kleid — Tis  thus  at  the  roaring  loom  of  Time 
I  ply,  /  And  weave  for  God  the  garment  thon  seest 
bun  by  (/f/.  the  living  garment  of  tlio  DeityX 
Goethe, 


So  soon  as  one's  heart  is  tender  it  is  weak. 
When  it  is  beating  so  warmly  against  the 
breast,  and  the  throat  is,  as  it  were,  tied 
tightly,  and  one  strives  to  press  the  tears 
from  one's  eves  and  feels  an  incomprelien- 
sible  joy  as  tney  begin  to  flow,  then  we  are 
so  weajc  that  we  are  fettered  by  chains  of 
flowers,  not  because  they  have  become  strong: 
through  any  magic  chain,  but  because  we 
tremble  lest  we  should  tear  them  asunder. 
Goethe. 

So  soon  as  people  try  honestly  to  see  all  they 
can  of  anything:,  they  come  to  a  point  where 
a  noble  dimness  begins.  They  see  more 
than  others ;  but  the  consequence  of  their 
seeing:  more  is.  that  they  feel  they  caimot 
see  at  all ;  ana  the  more  intense  tbeh:  per- 
ception, the  more  the  crowd  of  things  wnich 
they  partly  see  will  multiply  upon  them. 
Ruskin, 

So  soon  as  sacrifice  becomes  a  duty  and 
necessity  to  man,  I  see  no  limit  to  the  horison 
which  opens  liefore  him.    Renan. 

So  spiritual  (geistig)  is  our  whole  daily  life ;  all 
that  we  do  spring:s  out  of  mystery,  spirit, 
invisible  force  ;  only  like  a  little  dond-image. 
or  Armida's  palace,  air>built,  does  the  actual 
body  itself  forth  from  the  gn^eat  mjrstic  deep. 
Cartyle, 

So  stirbt  ein  Hdd,  anbettmgsvoU^So  dies  atS 
hero  to  be  worshipped.    Schiller, 

So  study  evermore  is  overshot ;  /  While  it  doth 
study  to  liave  what  it  would,  /  It  doth  forg:et 
to  do  the  tMng:  it  should ;  /  And  when  it  hath 
the  thing  it  hnnteth  most,  /  'TIS  wcm  as  towns 
with  fire,— so  won,  so  lost.  Lovds  L,  Lost^ 
L  t. 

So  sweetly  she  bade  me  adien,  / 1  thought  that 
she  bade  me  return.    Shensione. 

So  teach  us  to  number  our  dajrs,  that  we  may 
apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom.    Bible, 

So  thou  be  above  it,  make  the  world  serve  thy 
purpose,  but  do  not  thou  serve  it    Goethe. 

So  thou  be  g:ood,  slander  doth  but  approve  /  80 
Thy  worth  the  greater.    Shakespeare. 

So  to  living:  or  dead  let  the  solehxn  bell  caU ;  / 
Sleephig:  or  waking:,  time  passes  with  aJL 
Dr.  Walter  Smith. 

So  turns  the  faithful  needle  to  the  pole,  / 
Though  moimtains  rise  between  and  oceans 
roll.    Darutin, 

So  we  grew  tog:ether,  /  Like  to  a  double 
cherry,  seeming:  parted,  /  But  yet  a  union  in 
partiuon ;  /  Two  lovely  berries  moulded  on 
one  stem.  /  So  with  two  seembi^  bodies,  but 
one  heart.    Afid.  M.'s  Dfieam,  iii.  a. 

So  wise,  so  younfft  they  say,  do  ne'er  live 
long.    Xich,  ///.,  lii.  i. 

So  wonderful  is  human  natore,  and  its  varied  S5 
ties  /  Are  so  involved  and  complicate,  tliat 
none  /  May  hope  to  keep  his  inward  spirit 

Sure,  /  AnawaDc  without  perplexity  through 
fe.    Goethe. 

So  work  the  honey  bees ;  /  Creatures  that,  by 
a  rule  in  Nature,  teach  /  The  art  of  order  to 
a  peopled  kingdom.    Henry  K,  L  a. 

Soar  not  too  higrh  to  fall,  hot  stoop  to  rise. 

Fuller, 

Sobald  dn  dir  vertranst,  sobald  weisst  du  sv 

leboi— Sofloon  as  you  feci  confidence  in  yourself, 
you  know  the  art  of  life.    Goethe,  Mephisto  in 
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Sobriety,  wveriW,  and  aelf*nspect  is  the 
foundation  of  all  true  sodality.     TMortMu 

Social  intercoorse  makes  us  the  more  able  to 
bear  with  ourselves  and  others.    Goethe, 

Social  order  without  liberty  makes  of  man 
only  a  product ;  liberty  makes  him  the  dtisen 
of  a  better  world.    Schiller, 

Sodetatis  vinculum  est  ratio  et  oratio — Reason 
and  speech  are  the  bond  of  sodety.    Cic. 

f  Sodety  always  consists,  in  greatest  part,  of 
youngr  and  foolish  persons.    Emerson. 

Sodety  cannot  do  without  cultivated  men.  As 
soon  as  the  first  wants  are  satisfied,  tiie 
higher  wants  become  Imperative.    Emerttm, 

Sodety  develops  wit^  but  contemplation  alone 
forms  genius.    Mmt.  de  Stall, 

Society  does  not  in  any  i^re  prevent  a  man 
from  being  what  he  can  be.    Carfyle, 

Sodety  does  not  like  to  have  any  breath  of 
question  blown  on  the  existing  order.   Emer- 
son, 
10  Sodety  does  not  love  its  nnmaskers.  Emtrson, 

Sodety  everywhere  is  in  conspiracy  against 
the  manhood  of  every  one  ox  its  members. 
Emerson. 

Sodety  has  always  a  destructive  Influence  upon 
an  artist :— by  its  sympathy  with  his  meanest 
powers;  secondly,  by  its  chUling  want  of 
understanding  of  liis  greatest ;  and,  thhdly, 
by  its  vain  occupation  of  his  time  and 
tnoughts.    Xnskin. 

Sodety  has  always  under  one  or  the  other 
figure  two  authentic  revelations,  of  a  God 
and  of  a  devil.    Carfyle. 

Sodety  has  only  one  law,  and  that  is  custom. 
Hatnerton. 
16  Sodety  is  a  long  series  of  uprising  ridges, 
which  from  the  first  to  the  last  offer  no 
valley  of  repose.  Wherever  you  take  your 
stand,  you  are  looked  down  upon  by  those 
above  you,  and  reviled  and  pelted  by  those 
below  you.    Buhver  Lytton. 

Sodety  is  a  masked  ball,  where  every  one 
hides  his  real  character,  and  reveals  it  by 
hiding.     Emerson. 

Society  is  a  republic  When  an  individual 
endeavours  to  lift  himself  above  his  fellows, 
he  is  dragged  down  by  the  mass,  either  by 
ridicule  or  calumny.     Victor  Hngo, 

Sodetjr  is  a  troop  of  thinkers,  and  the  best 
heads  among  tnem  take  the  best  places. 
Rtnerson. 

Sodety  is  a  wave.  The  wave  moves  onward, 
but  the  water  of  which  it  is  composed  does 
not  ...  Its  unity  is  only  phenomenal. 
Emerson. 

SO  Sodety  is,  and  must  be,  based  upon  appear- 
ances, and  not  upon  the  deepest  realities. 
Hamurton. 

Sodety  is  barbarous,  until  every  industrious 
man  can  get  his  tiving  without  dishonest 
customs.    Emerson, 

Society  is  composed  of  two  great  classes: 
those  who  have  more  dinners  than  appetite, 
and  those  who  have  more  appetite  than 
dinners.    Cham/ort. 

Society  is  divisible  into  two  classes :  shearers 
and  shorn.     Talleyrand. 

Sodety  is  ever  under  the  imperious  necessity 
of  moving  onward  in  legal  forms,  nor  can 
such  forms  be  evaded  without  the  most 
serious  disasters  forthwith  ensuing.   Draper. 


Sodety  Is  founded  upon  doth.    CariyU.  I 

Society  is  full  of  infijm  people,  who  inceasantiiy 
summon  others  to  serve  them.  They  con- 
trive eveiywhere  to  OKhaust  for  their  single 
comfort  the  entire  means  and  utpUances  of 
that  luxury  to  which  our  invention  has  yet 
attained.    Emerson. 

Society  is  infected  with  rude,  cynical,  restless, 
and  frivolous  persons,  who  prey  upon  the 
rest,  and  whom  no  public  opinion  concen- 
trated into  good  manners,  forms  accepted  by 
the  sense  otall,  can  reach.    Emerson. 

Society  is  like  the  echoing  hills ;  it  g^ves  back 
to  the  speaker  his  words,  groan  for  groan, 
song  for  song.    Dr.  David  Thomas, 

Societv  is  zu»  comfort  to  one  not  sodaUe. 

Cymheline^  iv.  a. 
Sodety  is  servile  from  want  of  will,  and  there-  ] 

fore  the  world  wants  saviours  and  religions. 

Emerson. 

Sodety  is  the  atmosphere  of  souls,  and  we 
necessarily  imbibe  from  it  sometiiing'  whidi 
is  either  infectious  or  hurtfuL    Bp.  Hall. 

Sodety  is  thegrandmotherofhumani^  through 
her  daughters  the  inventions.    C.f,  H'eber. 

Sodety  is  the  standing  wonder  of  our  exist- 
ence; a  true  region  of  the  supemataral; 
as  it  were,  a  second  all-embracing  life, 
wherein  our  first  individual  life  becomes 
doubly  and  trebly  alive,  and  whatever  <tf 
iiufinitude  was  in  us  bodies  itself  forth,  and 
becomes  visible  and  active.    Carlyle. 

Sodety  is  well  governed  when  the  pe<qile  obey 
the  ma^trates,  and  the  magistrates  the 
laws.    Solon. 


Sodety  lives  by  faith,  and  develops  by  science.  I 

AmieL 

Society  rests  upon  conscience,  not  upon 
sdence.    Amief, 

Society  will  pardon  much  to  genius  auid  spedal 
gifts ;  but,  being  in  its  nature  conventaonal. 
It  loves  what  is  conventionaL    Emerson, 


Society  wishes  to  be  amused.  I  do  not 
to  be  amused.  I  wish  that  life  should  not  be 
cheap,  but  sacred ;  the  days  to  be  as  cen- 
turies, loaded,  fragrant     Emerson. 

Socius  fidelis  anchora  tuta  est— A  faithful  com- 
panion is  a  sure  andior.    M. 

Socrates  quidem  onum  rogaretur  ciyatem  selO 
esse  diceret,  Mundannm,  inquit  Totius 
enim  mundi  se  inccdam  et  civem  arlutraba^ 
tur — ^When  Socrates  was  asked  of  what  country 
he  professed  to  be  a  dtiien,  he  answered,  "ONT 
the  worid;**  for  he  considered  himself  an  in- 
habitant  and  dtizen  of  the  whole  wiM^ld.    Cic. 

Soft-heartedness,  in  times  like  these,  /  Shows 
softness  in  the  upper  storey.    Lowell, 

Soft  is  the  music  that  would  chann  for  ever ; ' 
The  flower  of  sweetest  smell  is  shy  and 
lowly.     Wordsworth. 

Soft,  or  fafr,  words  butter  no  parsnips.    Pr. 

Soft  pity  enters  at  an  iron  gate.  Shake- 
speare. 

Soft  words  win  hard  hearts.    Pr,  tf 

"  Softly !  softly !  **  caught  the  monkey.  N^ro 
Pr. 

Sogno  d'infermi— A  ^ck  man's  dream.    Peiranh, 

Soi-disant— Self-styled.    Fr. 

Sol  cresoentes  decedens  duplicat  umbras— 
Tlie  setting  sun  doubles  the  increasing  shadows. 
Viftr, 
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Sol  occubttit ;  noz  nulla  secuta  est— The  sun  u 

set ;  no  night  has  followed. 
Sola  Deo  sains — Safety  is  from  God  alone.    M, 
Sola  juvat  virtus — Virtue  alone  assists.    M. 
Sola  nobilitas  Tirtus— Virtue  is  the  only  nobility. 

fi    Sola  salus  servire  Deo — The  only  safety  is  in 
serving  God. 

Sola  Tirtns  invicta — ^Virtue  alone  is  invincible. 
M. 

Solamen  miseris  socios  habuisse  doloris— It  is 
some  comfort  to  the  wretched  to  have  others  to 
share  in  their  woe. 

Soldats  I  si  les  comettes  tous  manqueot,  toos 
tronverex  toujours  mon  panache  blanc  an 
chemtn  de  I'bonneur  et  de  la  gloire— ^Soldiers  I 
if  you  don't  hear  the  bugle*call,  you  will  always 
see  my  white  plume  in  the  path  of  honour  and 
glory  !    Henry  IV,  at  Ivry, 

Soldiers  in  peace  are  like  chimneys  in  snmmer. 
L^rd  Burutigk. 

10  Soldiers  (there  are)  of  the  ploughshare  as  well 
as  of  the  sword.  Ruskin. 
Soldiers  I  what  I  have  to  offer  you  is  fotigue, 
danger,  struggle,  and  death  ;  the  chill  ofthe 
cola  night  in  the  free  air,  and  heat  cmder 
the  bnraing'  sun ;  no  lodgingfs,  no  munitions, 
no  provisions,  but  forced  marches,  dangerous 
watchposts,  and  the  continual  struggle  with 
the  bayonet  against  batteries.  Those  who 
love  freedom  and  their  country  may  follow 
me  I  GaribtUdi  to  hit  Roman  soldiers^  (That 
is  the  most  glorious  spcitc\x  I  ever  heard  in  my 
life.    Kostutk.) 

**  Solem  prae  jacnlomm  mnltitudlne  et  sagit- 
tamm  non  indebis."  "  In  umbra  igitur  pug* 
nablmns"  —  "You  will  not  see  the  sun  for 
the  doods  of  javelins  and  arrows."  "  We  shall 
fight  in  the  shade  then."  Cic  Tfu  Persian 
to  Ltomdat  at  Thermopylae  and  Leonidas" 
tuutoer. 

Solem  qnis  dlcere  falsum  audeat?— Who  dares 
call  the  scm  a  liar?    yirg. 

Soli  Deo  gloria— To  God  alone  be  glory.    Af. 

USoli  Deo  honor  et  scoria— To  God  alone  be 
honour  and  glory.    M. 

Solidtude  about  the  future  never  profits ;  we 
feel  no  evil  till  it  comes :  and  when  we  feel 
it.  no  counsel  {Rath)  helps  us;  wisdom  is 
always  too  early  or  too  late.    RUchert, 

Solid  puddmg  against  empty  praise.    Po/e. 

Solitode  can  be  well  applied  and  sit  right  upon 
but  verv  few  persons.  They  must  have 
knowledge  of  the  world  to  see  the  follies 
of  it,  ana  virtue  enough  to  despise  all  tiie 
vanity.    Cowley, 

Solitude  cherishes  great  virtues  and  destroys 
little  ones.    Sydney  Smith. 

10  Solitude  dulls  the  thought,  too  much  company 
dissipates  it.    (?) 

Solitude  is  a  good  school,  but  the  world  is 
the  best  theatre;  the  institution  is  best 
there,  but  the  practice  here;  the  wilder- 
ness hath  the  advantage  of  discipline,  and 
society  opportunities  oT  perfection.  Jere$tiy 
Taylor. 

Solitude  is  as  needful  to  the  imagination  as 
society  is  wholesome  for  the  character. 
Lowell. 

Solitode  is  impracticable,  and  society  fataL 
Kmemn» 


Solitude  is  not  measured  by  the  miles  of  space 
that  intervene  between  a  man  and  his  fellows. 
The  reallv  diligent  student  in  one  of  the 
crowded  hives  of  Cambridge  College  is  as 
solitary  as  a  dervish  in  the  desert.    Thoreau. 

Solitude  is  often  the  best  society.    Pr.  t6 

Solitude  is  the  despair  of  fools,  the  torment  of 
the  wicked,  and  the  joy  of  the  good.    (?) 

Solitude  is  the  home  of  the  strong ;  sUence, 
their  prayer.    Ravigmtn. 

Solitude  sometimes  is  best  society,  /  And  short 
retirement  turges  sweet  return.    Milton. 

Solitude,  the  safeguard  of  mediocrity,  is  to 
genius  the  stem  friend,  the  cold,  obscure 
shelter  where  moult  the  wings  that  will 
bear  it  farther  than  suns  and  stars.  He 
who  would  inspire  and  lead  his  race  must 
be  defended  from  travelling  with  the  souls 
of  other  men,  from  living^,  breathing,  read- 
ing, and  writing  In  the  daily  time-worn  yoke 
of  their  opinions.    Emerson. 

Solitudinem  faciunt.  pacem  appellant— They  SO 
make  a  solitude,  and  (all  it  peace. 

Sollen  dich  die  Dohlen  nicht  umschrein,  / 
Musst  du  nicht  Knopf  auf  dem  fUrchthurm 
sein— If  jackdaws  are  not  to  scream  around  you, 
you  must  not  be  a  ball  on  the  church  spire. 
Goethe, 

SoUicitSB  mentes  speque  metnque  pavent  — 
Minds  that  are  ill  at  ease  are  agitated  ooth  with 
hope  and  fear.    Oxnd. 

Sollidtant  aUi  remis  freta  caca,  ruuntque  / 
In  ferrum :  penetrant  aulas,  et  llmlna  regum 
— Some  disturb  unknown  seas  with  oars,  some 
rush  upon  the  sword  ;  some  push  their  way  into 
courts  and  the  portals  of  kings.     Virg. 

Solo  cediL  qulcquid  solo  plantatiu:— Whatever 
Ls  planted  in  the  soil  goes  with  it.    L. 

Solo    Deo   salus  —  Salvation  from  (}od  alone.  S5 
M. 

Solo  e  pensoso— Alone  and  pensive.    Petrarch. 

Sdvit  ad  diem— He  paid  to  the  day.    L, 

Sohritnr  ambidando— The  problem  is  solved  by 
walking,  f.^.,the  theoretical  puzzle  by  a  practical 
test. 

Solvnntur  risu  tabuUe— The  case  is  dismissed 
amid  laughter.    Hor. 

adfputra  ir6XXa  rpi^iv^  jcoi  d<^/iara  t6XX*40 

dj^ey€lp€Uf  I  'Arpair^t    elt    wevhfif    icrlv 

iroifurrdTTi — To  feed  many  mouths  and  build 
many  houses  is  the  directest  road  to  poverty. 
Gr. 

Some  are  atheists  only  in  fafr  weather.    (?) 

Some  are  bom  great,  some  achieve  greatness, 
and  some  have  greatness  thrust  upon  them. 
Twe^th  Night,  ii.  5. 

Some  are  ciursed  with  the  fulness  of  satiety ; 
and  how  can  they  bear  the  Ills  of  life  when 
its  very  pleasures  fatigue  them  ?    Colton, 

Some  are  so  intent  upon  acquiring  the  super- 
fluities of  life  that  they  sacrifice  its  neces- 
saries in  this  foolish  piuvult.    Goldsmith. 

Some  books  are  drenched  sands,  on  which  a4S 
great   soul's  wealth  lies  in  heaps,  like   a 
wrecked  argosy.    Alex.  Smith. 

Some  books  are  edifices  to  stand  as  they  are 
built ;  some  are  hewn  stones  ready  to  form  a 

gart  of  future  edifices ;  some  are  quarries 
'om  which  stones  are  to  be  split  for  shapinir 
and  after  use.    Holmes. 
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Some  books  are  lees  frae  end  to  end,  /  And 
some  big  lees  were  never  penn'd;  /  E'en 
ministers  they  hae  been  kenn'd,  /  In  holy 
raptiu-e,  /  A  rousinc  whid  at  times  to  vend,  / 
And  naU't  wi'  Scripture.    Bum*. 

Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be 
swallowed,  and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and 
digested.    Bacim. 

Some  Cupid  kills  with  arrows,  some  with 
traps.    AImcA  Ado  About  Nothing^  iv.  x. 

Some  dire  misfortune  to  portend,  /  No  enemy 
can  match  a  friend.    Stui/i, 

6  Some  drink  because  they're  wet,  and  some 
because  they're  dry.    Saying. 

Some  evils  are  cured  by  contempt.    Pr» 

Some  falls  are  means  the  happier  to  rise. 
Skaket^art. 

Some  faults  are  so  nearly  allied  to  excellence 
that  we  can  scarce  weed  out  the  vice  without 
eradicating:  the  virtue.    Goidsmitk. 

Some  folk's  tongfues  are  like  the  clocks  as  run 
on  striUn',  not  to  tell  you  the  time  o'  the  day, 
but  because  there's  summat  wrong  1'  theu* 
inside.    Gtorg*  Eiiot, 

10  SooM  for  renown,  on  scraps  of  learning  dote,  / 
And  think  they  grow  immortal  as  they 
quote.    Young. 

Some  friend  is  a  companion  at  the  table,  and 
will  not  continue  in  the  day  of  thy  affliction. 
Ecclus. 

Some  glances  of  real  beauty  may  be  seen  in 
the  faces  of  those  who  dwell  in  true  meek- 
ness.    ThtfTtau. 

Some  grief  shows  much  of  love,  /  But  much  of 
grief  shows  still  more  want  of  wit.  Rom^ 
and  Jul.,  lit.  5. 

Some  hae  meat  that  canna  eat,  /  And  some 
would  eat  that  want  it ;  /  But  we  hae  meat 
and  we  can  eat,  /  Sae  let  the  Lord  be 
thankit  Bums, 
16  Some  have  been  thought  brave  because  they 
were  afraid  to  run  away.    /V. 

Some  men  are  born  anvils,  some  are  born 

hammers.    (?) 
Some  men  are  like  nails,  easily  drawn ;  others 

are  like  rivets,  not  drawable  at  alL    John 

Burroughs. 

Some  men  are  wise,  and  some  are  otherwise. 
Pr. 

Some  men,  at  the  approach  of  a  dispute,  neigh 
like  horses.  Unless  there  be  an  argument 
going  on,  they  think  nothing  is  doing. 
E/ntrson. 

SO  Some  men  demand  rougii  treatment  every- 
where.   S.  C.  hall. 

Some  men  go  through  a  forest  and  see  no 
firewood.    Pr, 

Some  men  have  just  imagination  enough  to 
spoil  their  judgment.    (?) 

Some  men,  like  spaniels,  will  only  fawn  the 
more  when  repulsed,  but  will  pay  little  heed 
to  a  friendly  caress.    Ahd-tl-h  ader. 

Some  men  weave  their  sophistry  till  their  own 
reason  is  entangled.    Johnson. 

.  S5  Some  men  will  believe  nothing  but  what  they 
can  comprehend;  and  there  are  but  few 
things  that  such  are  able  to  comprehend. 
.St.  Evemiotid. 

Some  men's  sins  are  open  beforehand,  going 
before  to  judgment;  and  some  men  they 
follow  after.    St.  Paul. 


Some  modem  sealots  appear  to  have  no 
knowledge  of  truth,  nor  hotter  maflB*r  of 
judging  it,  than  by  counting  aoots.    SwifU 

Some  must  be  great.    CoufP^r. 

Some  of  our  weaknesses  are  bom  in  us,  oCliers 
are  the  result  of  education ;  it  is  a  questioa 
which  of  the  two  gives  ns  most  troable. 
Goeth£. 

Some  of  the  most   famous  books  are  least  SO 
worth  reading.   Their  fame  was  due  to  their 
doing  somethmg  that  needed  in  their  day  to 
be  done.    The  work  done,  the  virtue  of  the 
book  expires.    John  Morioy. 

Some  of  your  griefs  you  have  cured,  /  And  the 
sharpest  you  still  nave  survived ;  /  But  w^Mit 
torments  of  pain  yon  endured  /  From  evils 
that  never  arrived  1  Emerson^  from  the 
Frtneh, 

Some  old  men,  by  continaally  praising  the 
time  of  their  youth,  would  almost  persaade 
us  that  there  were  no  Un^  in  those  days ; 
but  unluckily  they  are  left  themselves  for 
examples.    P^. 

Some  people  are  all  quality ;  ^on  would  thhik 
they  were  made  up  of  nothmg  but  title  aad 
genealogy.  The  stamp  of  dignity  deCsces  m 
them  the  very  character  of  numanity,  and 
transports  them  to  such  a  degree  of  huigfati- 
ness  uat  they  redcon  it  bdow  thems^ves  to 
exercise  either  good-nature  or  good  manaerB. 

V  Estrat^e. 

Some  people  are  so  fond  o|  lIMnck  that  Osey 
run  half  way  to  meet  it.    D.  Jerrold, 

Some  people  carry  their  hearts  la  their  heads ;  gf 
very  many  carry  their  heads  in  their  hearts. 
The  diiScnlty  u  to  keep  them  apart,  yet 
both  actively  working  together.    Hart. 

Some  people  obtain  fame,  and  others  deserve 
it.    Lessiug. 

Some  people  pass  through  Ufe  soberly  and 
religiously  enough,  witiiout  knowing  why, 
or  reasomng  about  it,  but,  from  force  of  hamt 
m«rely,  go  to  heaven  like  fools.    Sterm'. 

Some  people  will  never  learn  anjrthing,  because 
they  understand  everything  too  soon.    (Q 

Some  persons  are  so  devotional  they  have  not 
one  oit  of  true  religion  in  them.  B.  R. 
He^doH. 

Some  persons.  Instead  of  making  a  religion  for  10 
their  God,  are  content  to  make  a  god  of  their 
religion.    Helf»s. 

Some  persons  take  reproof  good^anumredhr 
enough,  unless  you  are  so  unlucky  as  to  hit 
a  sore  place.  Inen  they  wince  sliuI  writhe, 
and  start  up  and  knock  you  down  for  jronr 
impertinence,  or  wish  you  good  sioming 
Hart. 

Some  philosophers  seek  to  exalt  man  by  dis- 
play of  Us  greatness,  others  to  debase  him 
by  pointing  to  his  miseries.    Pascal. 

Some  prajrers,  indeed,  have  a  longer  voyage 
than  others,  but  then  they  return  with  richer 
lading  at  last.    Gumall. 

Some  read  books  only  with  a  view  to  find  fault, 
while  others  read  only  to  be  taught;  the 
former  are  Uke  venomous  spiders,  extracting 
a  poisonous  quality,  where  the  latter,  like 
the  bees,  sip  out  a  sweet  and  profitable  juice. 

V  Estrange. 

Some  rise  by  sin,  and  some  by  virtue  fall ;  /4i 
Some  run  from  brakes  of  vice  and  answer 
none,  /  And  some  condenmM  for  a  iaolt 
alone.    Mias./orMeas.,n.  1* 
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Some  slaves  are  scoargred  to  th^  work  by 
whips,  others  by  restlessness  and  ambition. 

Some  straw,  a  room,  water,  and  in  the  fourth 
place,  srentle  words.  These  thing's  are  never 
to  be  ref  jsed  in  good  men's  houses.    Niio- 

Some  talkers  excel  In  the  precision  with  which 
they  formulate  their  thoug^hts,  so  that  you 
get  from  them  somewhat  to  remember ; 
others  lay   criticism  asleep  by  a  charm. 

Some  tears  belong  to  us  because  we  are  un- 
liortunate ;  others,  because  we  are  humane ; 
many,  because  we  are  mortal.  But  most  are 
caused  by  our  being  unwise.  It  is  these  last 
only  that  of  necessity  produce  more.  Leigh 
Hunt. 

h  Some  that  speak  no  ill  of  any  do  no  good  to 
any.    Pr. 

Some  there  be  that  shadows  kiss,  /  Such 
have  but  a  shadow's  bliss,  Mer,  of  Venice, 
II.  9> 

Some  to  whom  Heaven  In  wit  has  been  pro- 
fuse, /  Want  as  much  more  to  turn  it  to  its 
use.    Pope, 

Somo  treasures  are  heavy  with  human  tears, 
as  an  ill-stored  harvest  with  untimely  rain ; 
and  some  gold  is  brighter  in  sunshine  than 
In  substance.    Ruskin. 

Some  troops  pursue  the  bloody-minded  queen  / 
That  led  calm  Henry.    3  Hen.  yj,,  ii.  6. 

10  Some  village  Hampden,  that  with  dauntless 
breast  /  The  little  tyrant  of  his  fields  with- 
stood, /  Some  mute  inglorious  Milton  here 
may  rest,  /  Some  Cromwell  guiltless  of  his 
country's  blood.    Gray. 

Some  virtues  are  only  seen  in  affliction,  and 
some  in  prosperity.    Addison. 

Some  wee  short  hours  ayont  the  twaL   Bums. 

Some  work  In  the  morning  may  trimly  be 
done,  /  That  all  the  day  after  may  hardly  be 
won.     Tusser. 

Some  would  be  thought  to  do  great  things 
who  are  but  tools  and  instruments,  like  the 
fool  who  fancied  he  played  upon  the  organ 
when  he  only  blew  the  bellows.    (?) 

15  SometUng  attempted,  something  done,  /  Has 
earned  a  night's  repose.    Longfelt^nu. 

Something  between  a  hindrance  and  a  help. 
Werdsrmortk. 

Something  is  rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark. 
Ham.,  L  4. 

Something  is  wanting  to  science  until  it  has 
been  humanised.    Emerson. 

Something  of  a  person's  character  may  be 
discovered  by  observing  when  and  how  he 
smiles.  Some  people  never  smile.  They 
only  grin.    Bavee. 

to  Sometimes  from  her  eyes  /  I  did  recMve  fair 
speechless  messages.    Mtr.  0/  Venice,  i.  x. 

Sometimes  ideas  are  made  flesh ;  tiiey  breathe 
upon  us  with  warm  breath ;  they  touch  us 
with  soft  responsive  liands ;  they  look  upon 
us  with  sad,  sincere  eyes,  and  speak  to  us  in 
appealing  tones.    George  Elioi. 

Sometimes  the  half  is  better  than  the  whole,  / 
And  sometimes  worse  than  none ;  the  dubious 
soul  /  Suspects  the  secret  there  in  what  is 
hid,  /  And  Holds  the  rest  but  trash.  Dr. 
WalUr  Smith. 


Sometimes  /  'Tis  well  to  be  bereft  of  promised 
good,  /  That  we  may  lift  the  soul,  and  con^ 
template  /  With  lively  joy  the  joys  we  cannot 
share.    Coleridge. 

Somnus  agrestium  /  Lenis  vhromm  non  humi- 
les  domos  /  Pastidit,  umbrosamque  rijpam— 
—The  gentle^  sleep  of  rustic  men  disdains  not 
humble  dwellings  and  the  shady  banlc.    Hor» 

Somnus  est  Imago  mortis— Sleep  is  the  image  of  W 
death.    Cic. 

Son  genre  n'est  pas  le  plus  grand,  mab  elle 
est  la  plus  grande  dans  son  genre— Its  kind 
Ls  not  the  greatest,  but  it  is  the  greatest  of  its 
kind.    (?X 

Sonder  Palsch  wie  die  Tauben !  und  ihr  belei- 
diget  keinen ;  /  Aber  klug  wie  die  Schlangen 
und  euch  beleidiget  keiner— Innocent  as  doves, 
you  will  harm  no  one ;  but  wise  as  serpents,  no 
one  will  barm  you.     Hang. 

Song  is  the  heroic  of  speech.    Carlyle, 

Song  is  the  tone  of  feeling.    Hare. 

Songs  may  exist   unsung,  but  voices  exist  80 
only  when  they  sound.    Landor. 

Soon  enough,  if  well  enough.    Pr. 

Soon  hot,  soon  cold.    Pr. 

Soon  or  late  the  strong  need  the  help  of  the 
weak.    Fr.  Pr. 

Soon  ripe,  soon  rotten.    Pr.    . 

Sooner  earth  /  Might  go  round  heaven,  and  Si 
the  strait  girth  of  Time  /  Inswathe  the  ful- 
ness of  Eternity,  /  Than  language  grasp  the 
infinite  of  Love.     Tennyson. 

Sooner  or  later  the  truth  comes  to  light  Dut, 
Pr. 

Soothed  with  the  sound,  the  king  grew  vain,  / 
Fought  all  his  battles  o'er  again;  /  And 
thrice  he  routed  all  his  foes,  /  And  thnce  ho 
slew  the  slain.    Dryden. 

tf>povwGa  irKtiw  ij  7vyeuka  xp^-^l  hate  a 
learned  wonuin.  Let  no  woman  in  my  bouse 
know  more  than  a  woman  should.    Eurtp. 

Sordid  and  infamous  senstiality,  the  most 
dreadful  of  the  evils  that  issued  from  the 
box  of  Pandora,  corrupts  every  heart  and 
eradicates  every  virtue.    FHuion, 

Sorex  suo  perit  indlcio — ^The  mouse  perishes  by  40 
betraying  himself.    Pr. 

Sorrow  breaks  seasons  and  reposing  hours,  / 
Makes  the  night  morning  and  the  noontide 
night.    Rich,  III. 

Sorrow  concealed,  like  an  oven  stopped,  /  Doth 
bum  the  heart  to  cinders  where  It  is.  Titus 
Andron.^  iL  5. 

Sorrow  has  ever  produced  more  melody  than 
nurth.    C.  Fiizkugh. 

Sorrow  has  not  been  given  us  for  sorrow's 
sake,  but  always  as  a  lesson  from  which  we 
are  to  learn  somewhat,  which  once  learned, 
it  ceases  to  be  sorrow.    Carfyle. 

Sorrow    is    always    toward    ourselves,    notiB 
heaven;  /  Showing,  we  would   not  spare 
heaven,  as  we  love  it,  /  But  as  we  stand  In 
fear,    hfeas./or  Meas.,  iL  3. 

Sorrow  is  an  enemy,  but  It  carries  a  friend's 
message  withbi  it  too.  All  life  is  as  death ; 
and  the  tree  Igdrasil,  which  reaches  up  to 
heaven,  goes  down  to  the  kingdom  of 
hell;  and  God,  the  Bveriasting  Good  and 
Just,  is  in  it  all.    Carlyle, 
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Sorrow  is  better  than  langrbter;  for  by  the 
sadness  of  the  countenance  the  heart  is  made 
better.    Bible, 

Sorrow  is  ffood  for  nothing  but  sin.    Pr, 

Sorrow  is  knowledge;  they  who  know  the 
most  must  mourn  the  deepest  over  the  fatal 
truth,  the  tree  of  knowledge  is  not  that  of 
life.     ByrffH. 

Sorrow  is  shadow  to  life,  moving  where  life 
doth  move.    Sir  Edwin  A  mold, 

6  Sorrow  is  the  mere  mst  of  the  souL    Activity 
will  cleanse  and  brighten  it.    Johnson, 

Sorrow,  like  a  heavy-hanging  bell,  once  set 
on  ringing,  with  his  own  strength  goes  :  theu 
Uttle  strength  rings  out  the  doleful  knelL 
SkeUuspenre. 

Sorrow  like  this  /  Draws  parted  lives  in  one, 
and  knits  anew  /  The  rents  which  time  has 
made.    Lewis  Morris. 

Sorrow  of  spirit  (like  Night  among  the  Greeks) 
is  tiie  mother  of  gods.    Jean  Paul, 

Sorrow  seems  sent  for  our  instruction,  as  we 
darken  the  cages  of  birds  when  we  would 
teach  them  to  sing.  Jean  Paul, 
10  Sorrow  that  is  couched  in  seeming  gladness  / 
Is  like  tliat  mirth  fate  turns  to  sudden  sad- 
ness.    TroiL  andCress.y  L  i. 

Sorrow  will  pay  no  debt.    Pr, 

Sorrows  are  like  thunder-clouds, — ^in  the  dis- 
tance they  look  black,  over  our  heads  hardly 
gray.    Jean  Paul, 

Sorrows  are  often  evolved  from  good  fortune. 

Goethe, 
Sorrow's  crown  of  sorrow  is  remembering 

happier  things.     Tennyson. 

16  Sorrows  remembered   sweeten   present  joy. 
R,  Pollok, 

Sors  tua  mortaUs ;  non  est  mortaJe  quod  optas 
— Thy  lot  is  mortal,  and  thou  wishest  wh.it  no 
mortiu  may.    Ovid. 

Sort  thy  heart  to  patience ;  /  These  few  days' 
wonder  will  be  quickly  worn,  a  Henry  I  /., 
ii.  4. 

Sotto  voce— In  an  undertone.    //. 

Sottffiir  est  la  premiere  chose  qu'il  doit  appren- 
dre,  et  celle  qu'il  aura  le  plus  grand  besoin 
de  savoir — To  be  able  to  enaure  is  the  first  lesson 
which  a  child  ought  to  leam,  and  the  one  which 
it  will  have  the  most  need  to  know.  Rousseau. 
M  Souls  made  of  fire,  and  children  of  the  sun, 
with  whom  revenge  is  virtue.    Voung^, 

Souls  must  become  expanded  by  the  contem- 
plation of  Nature's  grandeur  before  they 
can  first  comprehend  the  greatness  of  man. 
Heine. 

Sound  and  sufficient  reason  falls,  after  all,  to 
the  share  of  but  few  men,  and  those  few  men 
exert  their  influence  in  sdence.    Goethe. 

Sound  maxims  are  the  germs  of  good ;  strongly 
imprinted  on  the  memory,  they  nourish  the 
wiU.    Joubert, 

Sound,  sound  the  clarion,  fill  the  fife  I  /  To  all 
the  sensual  world  proclaim,  /  One  crowded 
hour  of  glorious  life  /  Is  worth  an  age  with- 
out a  name.  Scott. 
t6  Sound  the  loud  timbrel  o'er  Egypt's  dark  sea !  / 
Jehovah  has  triumph'd.  His  people  are  free. 
Moore. 

Sound  trumpets  I  —  let  our  bloody  colours 
wave ;  /  And  either  victory  or  else  a  grave. 
3  Hen.  yj.f  ii.  2. 


Soup^on  est  d'amitie  poison — Suqndon  is  the 
poison  of  friend^ip.     Pr.  Pr, 

Sour  woe  deUghts  in  fellowship,  /  And  needly 

will  be  ranked  with  other  gnels.    Rom.  ana 

Jul.f  iii.  a. 
Souvent  la  perfidie  retoume  sur  son  autenr— 

Treachery  often  recoils  on  the  head  of  its  author. 

Fr. 

Sow  good  works  and  you  will  reap  gladness.  Pr.  30 
Soyes  conune  I'oiseau,  pos^  pour  un  instant  / 
Sur  des  rameaux  trop  fr^les,  /  Qui  sent  plo3rer 
la  branche  et  qui  chante  pourtant,  /  Sachant 
gu'il  a  des  ailes — Be  as  the  bird  perched  for  an 
instant  on  the  too  frail^  branch  umicfa  she  feels 
bending  beneath,  but  sings  away  all  the  same, 
knowing  she  has  wings.  Victor  Hugo. 
Soyez  ferme — Be  firm.    M. 

Sqyons  doux,  si  nous  voukms  etre  ri^grett^a. 
La  hauteur  du  genie  et  les  qualites  sup^ 
rieures  ne  sont  pleur^es  que  des  anges — 
Let  us  be  gentle  if  we  would  be  regretted.  The 
pride  of  genius  and  high  talents  are  lamented 
only  by  angels.     ChaieauMand. 

Space  is  the  statue  of  God.   Joubert, 

Spare  but  to  spend,  and  only  sp^id  to  spare.  Pr.  If 

Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child.    Pr, 

Sparen  ist  grossere  Kunst  als  erwerben — 
Saving  is  a  greater  art  than  gaining.     Ger,  Pr. 

Sparing  or  spending,  be  thy  wisdom  seen  /  la 
xeepmg  ever  to  the  golden  mean.    LucioM. 

Speak  every  man  truth  with  his  neighbour. 

St,  PauL  ^ 

Speak  gently  I— tis  a  little  thing,  /  Dropped  40 

m  the  heart's  deep  well.  Anon. 
Speak  in  such  a  manner  between  two  enemies, 

that,  should  they  afterwards  become  friends, 

you  may  not  be  put  to  the  blush.    Saadi. 

Speak  little  and  to  the  purpose.    Pr, 

Speak  little,  but  speak  the  truth.    Pr. 

Speak  no  evil  of  a  man  if  you  know  it  not  of 
nim  for  certain,  and  if  you  do  know  it,  then 
ask  yourself,  "  Why  do  I  tell  it  ?  "    Lavaier. 

Speak  not  at  all  till  you  have  somewhat  to  46 
speak :  and  care  simply  and  with  undivided 
mind  tor  the  truth  of 'your  speaking.    Car* 
lyle. 

Speak  not  peace  to  thyself  when  beset  on. 
every  side  with  numerous  and  restless 
enemies.     Thomeu  d  Kempis. 

Speak  o'  the  deil  and  he'll  appear.    Sc  Pr, 

Speak  of  me  as  X  am ;  nothing  extenuate,  /  Nor 
set  down  aught  in  malice.  Then  must  yon 
speak  /  Of  one  who  loved  not  wisely  but  too 
well.    Othello^  V.  a. 

Speak  that  I  may  see  thee.    Addison, 

Speak  the  truth,  and  all  nature  and  aU  spirits  60 
nelp  you  with  unexpected  furtherance ;  aU 
things  alive  or  brute  are  vouchers,  and  the 
very  roots  of  the  grass  underground  there 
do  seem  to  stir  and  move  to  bear  jron  wit- 
ness.   Emerson, 

Speak  the  truth  and  shame  the  deviL    Pr. 

Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  that  thej 
go  forward.    BibU. 

Speak  well  of  the  absent  whenever  yon  have 
a  suitable  opportunity.    Judge  Hale, 

Speak  well  of  your  fiiend ;  of  your  enemy  say 
nothing.    Pr. 

Speak  when  you  are  spoken  to,  and  come  65 
when  you  are  galled  for.    Pr, 
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Speak  Tonrsincerest.  think  your  wisest;  there 
IS  stm  a  great  grulf  between  yon  and  the  fact. 
CarlyU, 

SpeakinsT  comes  Inr  nature,  sOence  by  under- 
standing.   Ger.  Pr. 

Speaking  much  is  a  sign  of  vanity^ ;  for  he  that 
IS  lavish  in  words  b  a  niggard  in  deed.  Sir 
W^.  RaUigh, 

Speaking  without  thinking  is  shooting  without 
aim.    Pr. 
6  Spectatum  veninnt,  veninnt  spectentur  ut  ips« 
— Tlie  ladies  come  to  see,  ihey  come  also  to  be 
seen.     Ovid. 

Spectemnr  agendo — Let  us  be  tried  by  our 
actions.    M. 

Spectres  exist  for  those  only  who  wish  to  see 
them.    Holtti. 

Speculation  should  have  free  course  and  look 
fearlessly  towards  all  the  thirty-two  points 
of  the  compass,  whithersoever  and  howso- 
ever it  Usteth.    CarlyU. 

Speech,  even  the  commonest,  has  something 
of  song  in  it    CarlyU. 
10  Speech  has  been  given  to  man  to  disguise  his 
thonght     TaUeyruad. 

Speech  is  a  laggard  and  a  sloth,  but  the  eyes 
shoot  forth  an  electric  fluid  that  condenses 
all  the  elements  of  sentiment  and  passion  in 
one  shigle  emanation.    Haract  Smith. 

Speech  is  external  thought,  and  thought  in- 
ternal speech.    RivaroT. 

Speech  is  like  tapestiy  unfolded,  where  the 
imagery  appears  distmct ;  but  thoughts,  like 
tapestxy  in  the  bale,  where  the  figures  are 
roued  up  together.  ThtmistocUst  quoted  by 
Betcon. 

Speech  is  morning  to  the  mind ;  it  spreads  the 
Deanteous  imaires  abroad,  which  else  lie 
furled  or  clouded  in  the  soul   Naihaniel  Lee. 

U Speech  is  power:  speech  is  to  persuade,  to 
convert,  to  compel.  It  is  to  bring  another 
out  of  his  bad  sense  into  your  good  sense. 
£fnsrscH. 

Speech  is  the  gift  of  all,  but  thought  of  few. 
Cato. 

Speech  is  too  often,  not  the  art  of  concealing 
thought,  but  of  quite  stifling  or  suspending 
thought,  so  that  there  is  none  to  conceal. 
CarlyU. 

Speech  of  a  man's  self  ought  to  be  seldom  and 
vrell  chosen.    Bacon. 

Speech  that  leads  not  to  action,  still  more 
that  hinders  it,  is  a  nuisance  on  the  earth. 
CarlyU. 
SO  Speedy  execution  is  the  mother  of  good  for- 
txme.    Pr. 

Spem  gregls — The  hope  of  the  floclc     Virg. 

Spem  pretio  non  emo— I  do  not  give  money  for 
mere  nopes.     7  er. 

Spend  not  on  hopes.    George  Herbert. 

Sperat  infestis,  metuit  secundis  /  Alteram 
sortem  bene  praeparatum  /  Pectus— A  heart 
well  prepared  in  adversity  hopes  for,  and  in  pros- 
perity fean,  a  change  of  fortune.    Hor. 

S5  Sperate,  et  vosmet  rebus  servate  secundis— 
liope  on,  and  reserve  yourselves  for  prosperous 
times,     yirg. 

Speravi — I  have  hoped.    M, 

Speravimns  ista  /  Dnm  fortnna  fait— I  hoped 
tliat  once,  while  fortune  was  favourable,     yirg. 


Spero  meliora— I  hope  for  better  things.    M. 

Spes  bona  dat  vires,  animum  qnoque  spes  bona 
firmat ;  /  Vivere  spe  vidi  qui  monturus  erat— 
Good  hope  ^ves  strength,  good  hope  also  con- 
firms resolution ;  him  who  was  on  the  point  of 
death,  I  have  seen  revive  by  hope. 

Spes  mea  Christus — Christ  is  my  hope.    M,        80 

Spes  mea  in  Deo — My  hope  is  in  God.    M. 

Spes  sibi  qubque — Each  man  must  hope  in  turn- 
self  alone,     yi^g. 

Spes  tutissima  coelis— The  safest  hope  is  in 
neaven.    M. 

Spesso  chi  troppo  fa,  poco  fa— Often  he  who 
does  too  much  does  little.     //.  Pr. 

Spesso  d'un  gran  male  nasce  tm  gran  bene—  85 
Out  of  a  great  evil  there  springs  a  great  good. 
//.  Pr. 

Spesso  i  doni  sono  danni — Gifts  are  oftentimes 
losses.    //.  Pr. 

Spesso  la  tarditJi  ti  toglie  I'occasione  et  la 
celeritik,  le  forze — ^Tardiness  often  robs  us  of 
opportunity,  and  too  great  despatch  of  our  force. 
Machiaveui. 

Spill  not  the  morning  (the  quintessence  of  the 
day)  in  recreation,  for  sleep  itself  is  a  recrea- 
tion. Add  not,  tnerefore,  sauce  to  sauce. 
FtUUr. 

Spinner,  spin  softlv,  yon  disturb  me.  I  am 
praying..  Port.  Prev, 

Spinoxa  was  a  God-intoxlcated  man  {Goti-ge-  40 
trunkener  Mensch).    Notfalis. 

Spirit  is  the  creator.  Spirit  hath  life  \n  itself. 
And  man  in  all  ages  and  countries  embodies 
it  in  his  language  as  the  Father.    Emerson. 

Spirit  of  Nature  1  /  The  pure  diffusion  of  thy 
essence  throbs  /  Alike  in  every  human 
heart.  /  Thou  aye  erectest  there  /  Thy 
throne  of  power  unappealable ;  /  Thou  art 
the  judge  beneath  whose  nod  /  Man's  brief 
and  frail  authority  /  Is  powerless  as  the 
wind  /  That  passeth  idly  by.  /  Thine  the 
tribimid  which  surpasseth  /  The  show  of 
human  justice,  /  As  God  surpasseth  man. 
Sckelling. 

Spirit-power  begins  in  directing  animal  power 
to  otner  than  egoistic  ends.    Ruskin. 

Spirits  are  not  finely  touch'd  /  But  to  fine 
issues,  nor  Nature  never  lends  /  The  smallest 
scruple  of  her  excellence  /  But,  like  a  thrifty 
godoess.  she  determines  /  Herself  the  glory 
of  a  creditor,  /  Both  thanks  and  use.  Meas. 
for  Meas.^  i.  z. 

Spirits,  when  they  please,  /  Can  either  sex4S 
assume,  or  both.    Milton. 

Sphitual  music  can  only  spring  firom  discords 
set  in  unison;  but  for  evil  there  were  no 
good,  as  victory  is  only  possible  by  battle. 
CarlyU. 

Spite  of  all  the  criticising  elves,  /  Those  who 
would  make  us  feel  mtist  feel  themselves. 
Burke. 

Spite  of  cormorant  devouring  Time,  /  The 
endeavour  of  this  present  breath  may  buy  / 
That  honotur  which  will  bate  his  scsrthe's 
keen  edge,  /  And  make  us  heirs  of  all  eternity. 
Lovis  L,*s  Lost,  L  z. 

Splendida  vitia— Splendid  vices.    TertuUiau,  of 
Pagan  xnrtues. 

Splendide  mendax  — Nobly  false  or  disloyal  80 

Hor. 
Spolia  opiiua— The  richest  of  the  spotL 

2  C 
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Sport  is  the  bloom  and  glow  of  perfect  health. 

Emerson, 
Sprechen  Ut  silbern,  Schweisren  ist  gfolden— 

Speech  is  silvern,  silence  golden.    Swisi  M. 

Sprich  nicht  von  Zeat,  sprich  nicht  von  Raum,  / 
Denn  Raum  und  Zeit  sind  nur  ein  Traam,  / 
Ein  schwerer  Traum,  den  nur  ▼ergisst,  / 
Wer  durch  die  Li,ebe  Brlucklich  1st— Speak  not 
of  time,  speak  not  of  space,  for  space  and  time 
are  but  a  dream,  a  heavy  dream,  which  he  who 
is  happy  in  love  only  forgets.    BotUnsUdt, 

Sprich  vom  Geheimniss  nicht  grehelmnissvoU— 

Speak  not  mysteriously  of  what  is  a  mystery. 

Goethe. 
•  St  Theresa  right  well  defines  the  detrll  as  an 

nnfortnnate  who  knows  not  what  it  is  to 

love.     C.  /.  Weber. 
Stab  at  thee  who  will,  /  No  stab  the  soul  can 

kllL    ReUeigk. 
Stabat  mater  dolorosa  /  Jfutta  crucem  lacry- 

mosa  y  Qua  pendebat   FiUus— She  stood  a 

sorrowstncken  mother,  weeping  by  the  Cross 

where  her  son  hung  dying. 

StaUt  qnocnnqne  jeceris— It  will  stand,  which- 
ever  way  you  throw  it.  Legend  on  the  three' 
Ugged  crest  of  the  IsU  of  Man, 

Stagnation  Is  something  more  than  death,  it 
is  cormption  alsa    Simms, 

10  Stain  (blemish)  not  thy  Innocence  by  too  deep 
resentment,  nor  take  off  from  the  brightness 
of  thy  crown  by  anger  and  impatience  and 
eagerness  to  right  thyself.   Thomas  A  Kempis. 

Stand  fast  1  to  stand  or  fall,  /  Free  in  thine 
own  arbitrament  it  stands.    Milton, 

Stand  not  upon  the  order  of  your  going,  /  But 
go  at  once.    Mtub.^  iii.  4. 

' '  Stand  out  of  the  sua."  Di^enes  to  A  iexamder 
the  Great  t  and  which  made  Alexander  remark. 
"  If /were  not  A  Uxander  /  would  be  Diogenes. 

Stand  still  and  see  the  salvation  of  the  Lord. 
Bikle. 
IS  Stand  up  bravely  to  afBictions,  and  quit  thy- 
self like  a  man.     Thomas  A  Kempis. 

Stand  ye  in  the  ways,  and  see,  and  ask  for  the 
old  paths,  where  is  the  good  way,  and  walk 
therein.    Bible. 

Standing  on  what  too  long  we  bore  /  With 
shoulders  bent  and  downcast  eyes,  /  We 
may  discern— onseen  before —  /  A  path  to 
higher  destinies.    Longfellow. 

Stant  csetera  tigno— The  rest  stand  on  abeam.  M, 

Stare  super  vias  antiquas— To  stand  upon  the 

old  ways. 
10  Stark  est  des  Menschen  Arm,  wenn  ihn  Gotter 

stutsen — Strong  is  the  arm  of  man  if  the  gods 

uphold  it.    Schiller. 

Stars  look  down  npon  me  with  pity  from  their 
serene  and  silent  places,  like  eyes  glistening 
with  tears  over  the  little  lot  ofman.  Arctu- 
ms  and  Orion,  Sinus  and  Heiades,  are  still 
shining  in  their  courses,  clear  and  young, 
as  when  the  shepherd  first  noted  them  in  the 
plain  of  Shinar  f   Carlyle, 

Stat  sua  cuione  dies ;  breve  et  irreparabile 
tempus  /  Omnibus  est  vitae*  sed  famam 
eztendere  fiactis,  /  Hoc  virtutis  o^s — Each 
man  has  hu  appointed  day ;  short  and  irreparable 
is  the  brief  life  of  all ;  but  to  extend  our  iame  by 
our  d^eds,  this  is  manhood's  work.     Virg. 

States  are  to  be  called  happy  and  noble  in  so 
far  as  they  settle  rightly  who  is  slave  and 
who  free.    Carlyle. 


Statesmen  that  are  wise  /  Shape  a  necessity, 
as  sculptor  day,  /  To  their  own  modeL 
Tennyson, 

Statio  bene  fida  carinis — A  safe  harbourage  for2S 
ships.    M. 

Statiis  quo  ante  bellum— The  state  in  which  the 
belligerents  stood  before  war  began. 

Status  quo,  or  Statu  quo,  w  In  statu  qoo— The 
state  in  which  a  matter  was. 

Stay  awhile  to  make  an  end  the  sooner.  Sir 
Amy  as  Paulei. 

Steady,  durable  good  cannot  be  derived  finora 
an  external  cause,  by  reason  all  derived  fnmk 
esctemals  must  fluctuate  as  they  flnctoate. 
What  then  remains  but  the  cause  internal ; 
in  rectitude  of  conduct  ?    Jeunes  Harris, 

Steam  is  no  stronger  now  than  it  was  a.  hnn- 10 
dred  years  ago,  but  it  is  put  to  better  use. 
Enurson, 

Steckenpferde  sind  thenrer  ala  arabische 
Hengste  —  Hobb^>hoRies  are  more  expensive 
than  Arab  ones.     Ger.  Pr. 

Steep  and  craggy  is  the  path  of  the  sods. 
Porphyry. 

Steep  regions  cannot  be  surmounted  except 
by  winding  paths.    Goethe. 

Stemmata  quid  faciunt?  Quid  ^rodest,  Pon- 
tice,  longo  /  Sanguine  censen?— What  do 
pedigrees  avaiil?  Of  what  advantage,  Pcmticus, 
IS  it  to  be  rated  by  the  antiquity  of  your  race?  Juv. 

Step  by  step  one  goes  far.    Pr.  IS 

Steps  vary  as  much  as  the  hnmaa  face.  J.  M. 
Barrie, 

Stem  accuracy  In  Inquiring,  bold  imagination 
in  expounding  and  filling  up,  these  are  the 
two  pinions  00  which  nistory  soars  —  or 
flutters  and  wabbles.    Carlyle. 

Stem  daughter  of  the  voice  of  God.  WanU- 
worthy  of  Duty. 

Stem  Ruin's  ploughshare  drives  elate  /  Pull 
on  thy  bloom.    Bums. 

Stet— Let  it  stand.  <0 

Stet  fortnna  domus— May  the  fortune  of  the 
house  stand.    M, 

Stets  ist^  die  Sprache  keeker  als  die  That— 
Speech  is  always  bolder  than  action.    ScMSUer. 

Stets  liegt,  wo  das  Banner  der  Wahrheit 
waUt,  /  Der  Aberglanbe  un  Hhitechalt  — 
Where  the  banner  of  truth  waves  unfurled,  there 
you  will  always  find  superstition  lying  in  ambush. 
Platen, 

Stets  su  spiit  kommt  gute  Kimde,  /  Schlechte 
Kunde  au  friihe — Good  news  comes  always  too 
late ;  bad,  always  too  soon.    Bodenstedt, 

Steward  or  deputy  may  do  well :  bnt  the  lordiS 
himself  is  obuged  to  stir  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.    Cervantes, 

Stiff  (a)  and  laboured  manner  is  as  bad  in  a 
letter  as  it  is  in  conversation.  .  .  .  Sprtgfatfi- 
ness  and  wit  are  graceful  in  letters,  just  as 
they  are  in  conversation.    Blair. 

Stiff  in  opinions,  always  in  the  wrong,  /  Was 
everythmg  by  starts,  and  nothing  long;  / 
But  in  the  course  of  one  revolving  moon  / 
Was  chemist,  fiddler,  statesman,  and  buf- 
foon.   Dryden, 

Still  humanity  grows  dearer ;  /  Beuig  learned 
the  more,    jean  Ingtlow. 

Still  m  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  neace,  /  To 
silence  envious  tongues.    Henry  VI  11,,  iiL  a. 
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S611  people  are  dan^erons.    La  Foniaitu. 

StUl  raise  for  eood  the  supplicating  voice.  / 
Bat  leave  to  neaven  the  measure  and  tne 
choice,    /ohnson, 

Stni  seems  it  stransre  that  thon  shouldst 
live  for  ever?  Is  it  less  strange  that  thou 
shouldst  live  at  all  ?  This  is  a  miracle ;  and 
that  no  more.    Young: 

Still  swine  eat  all  the  draff.    Pr. 

6  Still  the  sight  of  too  great  beauty  blinds  us, 
and  we  lose  /The  sense  of  earthly  splendours, 
gaining  heaven.    Ltuns  Morris. 

Stm  the  skies  are  opened  as  of  old  /  To  the 
entranced  gaze,  ay,  nearer  far  /  And  brighter 
than  of  yore.    Lavis  Morris. 

Still  they  gazed,  and  still  the  wonder  grew  / 
That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he 
knew.    Goldsmith. 

StUl  to  the  lowly  soul  /  He  doth  Himself  im- 
part, /  And  for  His  cradle  and  His  throne  / 
chooseth  the  pure  in  heart.    Keble. 

Still  nnd  bewegt— Still  and  yet  moved.    M.  of 
Rahtl. 
10  Still  waters  run  deep.    Pr. 

Stillest  streams  oft  water  finest  meadows,  /  And 
the  bird  that  flutters  least  is  longest  on  the 
wing.    Cowper. 

Stillness  of  person  and  steadiness  of  features 
are  signal  marks  of  good  breeding.  Vulgar 
persons  can't  sit  still,  or  at  least  they  must 
work  their  limbs  or  features.    Holmes. 

Stirb,  Gotz,  du  hast  dich  selbst  Sberlebt— Die, 
Gotz ;  thou  hast  outlived  thyself.    Goethe, 

Stirb  nad  werde  1  /  Denn  so  lanr  da  das  nicht 
hast.  /  Bist  du  nar  ein  triiber  Gast  /  Auf  der 
dnnkeln  Erde— Die  and  learn  to  live,  for  so 
far  as  thou  hast  not  accomplished  this,  thou 
art  but  a  darkened  guest  in  a  darkened  world. 
Goethe. 

15 Stirring  spirits  live  alone:  /  Write  on  the 
others,  ''Here  lies  such  a  one."  George 
Herbefi. 

Sto  pro  verita^e — I  stand  in  the  defence  of  truth. 
M. 

Stolen  waters  are  sweet,  and  bread  eaten  in 
secret  is  pleasant.    Bible. 

Stone  masons  collected  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's, 
but  wren  hung  it  hi  the  air.     Willntott. 

Stony  limits  cannot  hold  love  out ;  /  And  what 
love  can  do,  that  dares  love  attempt.  Rom. 
etmdjul.i  ii.  2. 

90  Store  of  grain,  0  king  I  Is  the  best  of  stores. 
A  gem  cast  into  the  mouth  will  not  support 
Ufe.    Hitopadesa. 

Store  Ord  giSre  sieldeA  (h>m  Gieming— Big 
words  seldom  accompany  good  deeds.  Dan. 
Pr. 

Storms  make  oaks  take  deeper  root.    Pr. 

Strait  is  the  gate,  and  narrow  is  the  way,  that 
leadeth  unto  life ;  and  few  there  be  that  find 
It.    Jesus. 

Strange  cozenage  I  none  would  live  past  years 
again ;  /  Tet  all  hope  pleascu-e  in  what  yet 
remain ;  /  And  from  the  dregs  of  life  think 
to  receive  /  What  the  first  sprightly  running 
could  not  give.    Dryden. 

SS  Strange  is  the  life  of  man,  and  fatal  or  fated 
are  moments,  /  Whereupon  turn,  as  on 
hiBges,  the  gates  of  the  wall  adamantine  I 
Lot^ftlia^ 


Strange  trade  that  of  advocacy.  Your  In- 
tellect, your  highest  heavenly  gift,  hung  up 
in  the  snop  window  like  a  loaded  pistol  for 
sale  *,  will  either  blow  out  a  pestilent  scoun- 
drel's brains,  or  the  scoundrel's  salutary 
sheriff's  officer's  (in  a  senseX  as  you  please 
to  choose,  for  your  guinea.    Carlyle. 

Stranger  or  countryman  to  me  /  Welcome 
alike  shall  ever  be.  /  To  ask  of  any  guest 
his  name,  /  Or  whose  he  is,  or  whence  he 
came,  / 1  hold  can  never  be  his  part  /  Who 
owns  a  hospitable  heart.    Macedonitu, 

Straws  show  which  way  the  wind  blows.    Pr. 
Strength  alone  knows  conflict;  weakness  is 

below  even  defeat,  and  is  bom  vanquished. 

Mme.  Sivetchliu. 

Stren^^th,  instead  of  being  the  lusty  child  of  80 

fiassions,    grows    by   grappling   with    and 
hrowing  them.    /.  M.  Barrie. 

Strength  needs  support  far  more  than  weak- 
ness. A  feather  sustains  itself  long  in  the 
air.    Mme,  Swet chine. 

Strength  of  mind  is  exercise,  not  rest.    Pope, 

Streng^th  of  mind  rests  in  sobriety,  for  this 

keeps   the   reason   unclouded   by   passioiL 

Pythagoras. 

Strength  was  the  virtue  of  Paganism ;  obedi- 
ence is  the  virtue  of  Christiamty.    Hare. 

Strenna  nos  ezercet  inertia ;  navibus  atque  /  SS 
Quadrigis  petimus  bene  vivere ;  quod  petis 
hie  est — Strenuous  idleness  gives  us  plenty  to 
do;  we  seek  to  live  aright  by  yachting  and 
chsiriot-driving.  What  you  are  seeking  for  is 
here.    Hor. 

Strict  laws  are  like  steel  bodices,  good  for 

f rowing  limbs;   but  when  the  joints  are 
nit,  tliey  are  not  helps,  but  buixlens.    Sir 


Strict  punctuality  is  perhaps  the  cheapest 
virtue  which  can  give  force  to  an  otherwise 
utterly  insignificant  character.    /.  F.  Boyrs. 

Strictly  speakhig,  the  imagination  is  never 
governed ;  it  is  always  the  ruling  and  divine 
power,  and  the  rest  of  the  man  is  to  it 
only  as  an  instrument  wliich  it  soimds, 
or  a  tablet  on  which  it  writes ;  deaiiy  and 
sublimely  if  the  wax  be  smooth  and  the 
strings  true,  grotesquely  and  wildly  if  tliey 
are  stained  and  broken.    Rushin. 

Strike,  but  hear  me.  Themisfocles  to  Eury 
blades  before  battlt  ofSaiamis. 

Strike  flat  the  thick  rotundity  o'  the  world  I  /  40 
Crack  Nature's  monlds,  all  germens  spiU  at 
once,  /  That  make  nagratefnl  man  I    Lear. 

•  a  • 

lU.  3. 

Strike  those  that  hurt,  and  hurt  not  those  that 
help.    I  Hen.  VL^  iii.  3. 

Strike  while  the  iron  is  hot    Pr. 

Striking  manners  are  bad  manners.  Robert 
Hall, 

Strip  the  bishop  of  his  apron,  the  counsellor  of 
hb  gown,  and  the  beadle  of  his  cocked  hat, 
what  are  they  ?  Men,  mere  men.  Dignity, 
and  even  holiness  too  sometimes,  are  more 
questions  of  coat  and  waistcoat  than  some 
people  imagine.    Dickens, 

Strive  mightily,  but  eat  and  drink  as  friends.  40 
Tam,  of  the  Shrew^  i.  a. 

Strive  not  against  the  stream.   Ecclus. 

Strive  to  do  thy  duty ;  then  shalt  thou  know 
what  is  in  thee.    Goetht, 
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StrlTinsT  to  better,  oft  we  mar  what's  welL  Pr, 
Strong  character  curdles  itself  out  of  the  scum 

into  its  own  place  and  power  or  impotence. 

Ruskiii. 
Strong  characters  are  brought  out  by  change 

of  situation,  gentle  ones  by  permanence. 

Jean  Fond. 
Strong  conceit,  like  a  new  principle,  carries 

all  easily  witn  it,  when  yet  above  common- 
Locke. 


B  Strong  feeling  must  create  poetry.     Mfiu* 
Harvey. 

Strong  folks  have  strong  maladies.    Ger.  Pr. 

Strong  passions  are  the  life  of  manly  virtues. 
But  they  need  not  necessarily  be  evfl  because 
they  are  passions  and  because  they  are 
strong.  The  passions  may  be  likened  to 
blood  horses,  that  need  training  and  the 
curb  only  to  enable  them  whom  they  carry  to 
achieve  the  most  glorious  triumphs.  Simms. 

Strong  reasons  make  strong  actions.  King 
John^  iii.  4. 

Strong  Son  of  God,  immortal  Love, /Whom 
we  tnat  have  not  seen  Thy  face,  /  By  faith, 
and  faith  alone,  embrace,  /  Believing  where 
we  cannot  prove.  Tennyson. 
10  Stronger  than  steel  /  Is  the  sword  of  the 
spirit :  /  Swifter  than  arrows  /  The  life  of  the 
truth  is :  /  Greater  than  anger  /  Is  love,  and 
subdueth.    l.ongftllotv. 

Strongest  minds  /  Are  often  those  of  whom 
the  noisy  world  /  Hears  least.     Wordsworth. 

Studies  perfect  nature,  and  are  perfected  by 

experience.    Bacon, 
Studies  serve  for  delight,  for  ornament,  and 

for  ability.    Bacon. 
Studiis  et  rebus  honestis— By  hcmourable  studies 

and  occupations.    Af. 

IS  Studiis  florentem  ignobilis  oti— Indulging  in  the 
studies  of  inglorious  leisure.     Virg. 

Studio  minuente  laborem  —  The  enthusiasm 
lessening  the  fatigue.    Ovid. 

Study  gives  strength  to  the  mind ;  conversa- 
tion, grace.     Temple. 

Study  is  like  the  heaven's  glorious  sun,  /  That 
will  not  be  deep-searched  with  saucy  looks. 
Lovis  L.  Lostf  I.  X. 

Study  is  the  bane  of  boyhood,  the  element  of 
youth,  the  indulgence  of  manhood,  and  the 
restorative  of  age.    Landor. 

90  Study  of  the  Bible  will  keep  any  man  from 
being  vulgar  in  style.    Coleridge. 

Study  the  best  and  highest  things  that  are,  / 
But  of  thyself  an  humble  thought  retain. 
Sir  J.  Davis. 

Study  the  past  if  you  would  divine  the  future. 
Confucius. 

Study  thyself;  what  rank  or  what  degree  / 
The  wise  Creator  hath  ordained  for  thee. 
Dryden. 

Study  to  be  quiet;  contain  yourself  within 
your  own  business,  and  let  tne  prying,  cen- 
sorious, the  vain  and  intriguing  world  loHow 
their  own  devices.     Thcmas  d  Kempis. 
SS  Study  to  be  what  yon  wish  to  seem.   John  Bate. 

Stulta  maritali  jam  porrigit  ora  caplstro— He 
is  now  stretching  out  his  foolish  head  to  the 
matrimonial  halter.    Juu. 

Stultus  nisi  <|uod  ipse  fadt,  nil  rectum  putat— 
The  fool  thmks  nothing  well  done  except  what 
he  does  himself. 


Stulti  sunt   innmerabiles— Fools  are  without 

number.    Erastnus. 
Stultitiam  dissimulare  non  potes  nisi  tadtar- 

nitate — No  concealing  folly  save  by  silence. 
Stultitiam  patiuntur  opes— Riches  allow  one  to  SO 

be  foolish.     Hor. 
Stultitiam  slmulare  loco,  saplentia  smnma  est 

—To  affect  folly  00  an  occa^on  is  consummate 

wisdom. 
Stultoram  incurata  maliu  pndor  ulcera  oelat — 

It  is  the  false  shame  of  fools  to  try  to  conceal 

uncured  wounds.     Hor. 
Stultum  est  timere  quod  vitari  non  potest — It 

is  foolish  to  distress  ourselves  about  what  cannoc 

be  avoided.    Syr. 
Stultus  es,  rem  actam  agia— You  are  a  fool ; 

you  do  what  has  been  done  already.    Plant. 
Stultus  labor  est  ineptiarum — The  labour  is  OS 

foolish  that  u  bestowed  on  trifles.     Mart. 
Stultus  J  qui,  patre  ocdso,  liberos  relinqtiat — He 

who  kills  the  father  and  leaves  the  children  is  a 

foot    Pr. 
Stultus  semper  indpit  vivere— -The  fool  is  always 

beginning  to  live.    Pr. 

Stimden  der  Noth  vergiss,  doch  was  sie  dich 
lehrten,  vergiss  nie— Paget  the  times  of  3rour 
distress,  but  never  foiget  what  they  taught  you. 
Cesser. 

Stung  by  straitness  of  our  life,  made  strait  / 
On  purpose  to  make  sweet  the  life  at  laripe. 
Browntng. 

Stupid  people  and  uneducated  people  do  not  00 
care  for  nice  discriminations.    Tncy  always 
liave  dedded  opinions.     William  Black. 

Stupid  people  move  like  lay-figuzes,  while 
every  joint  of  an  Intelligent  man  is  eloquent. 

Schopenkauer. 

Stupidity  has  its  sublime  as  well  as  genius. 
WieUuuL 

Stupidity  is  without  anxiety.    Goethe, 
Sturm-  nnd  Drang-Periode  —  The  storm-and- 
stress  period.    A  literary  period  in  Germany,  the 
productions  of  which  were  inspired  by  a  k>v« 
of  strong  passion  and  violent  action. 
Style  is  the  dress  of  thoughts.    Chesterfield.      4S 

Stvle  is  the  physiognomy  of  the  mind.  Schefest' 
hauer. 

Style  is  what  gives  value  and  currency  to 

thought    Amiel. 

Style  may  be  defined,  proper  words  in  proper 
places.    Swi/i. 

Stylo  ittverso— With  the  back  of  the  pen. 

Stylum  vertere— To  change  or  correct  the  style.    00 

Sua  cuique  Deus  fit  dira  cupido— Each  man 

makes  bis  own  dire  passion  a  god.     Virg. 

Sua  cuique  quum  sit  animi  cogitatio,  /  C<riorqae 
proprius — Since  each  man  has  a  way  of  his  own 
of  thinking,  and  a  peculiar  temper.    Pkatd. 

Sua  cuique  vita  obscura  est— Every  man's  life 
is  dark  to  himself. 

Sua  cuique  voluptas— Every  man  has  his  own 
liking. 

Sua  quisque  eieempla  debet  aequo  animo  pati —  00 
Every  one  ought  to  bear  patiently  with  what  is 
after  nis  own  example.    P\md. 

Suave,  mari  magno  turbantibus  acquora  ventio/ 
E  terra  magnum  alteriiu  spectare  laborem  I 
— How  fasdnatin^  it  is  when  on  the  ereat  sea 
the  winds  have  raised  its  waters  into  billows,  to 
witness  the  perils  of  another  from  the  land  1 
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Snayis  est  laborum  pr^teritomm  metnoria— 

Sweet  is  the  memory  of  past  trouble.    Cic. 
Snaviter  et  fortiter— Mildly  and  firmly.    M, 

Snaviter  in  modo,  fortiter  In  re— Gentle  in 
manner,  resolute  in  deed.     M. 

"  Snaviter  in  mode,  fortiter  in  re,"— I  do  not 
know  any  one  rule  so  unexceptionably  useful 
and  necessary  in  every  part  of  life.  Cluster- 
Jield. 

S  Sub    cmce   Candida  —  Under   the  pure   white 
cross.     Af. 

Sub  cmce  salus  —  Salvation  under  the  cross. 
M, 

Sub  fine— At  the  end. 

Sub  hoc  signo  ▼inces— Under  this  sign  (the  cross) 
tboa  shalt  conquer.    M. 

Sub  Initio— At  the  beginning. 

10  Snb  Jove — In  the  open  air. 

Sab  jndice  Us  est — ^The  question  is  undecided. 

Sub  poena- Under  a  penalty.    L. 

Snb  reservatione  Jacobso— With  St.  James's 
reservation ;  viz.,  if  the  Lord  will. 

Sub  rosa— Under  the  rose ;  confidentially. 

16  Snb  silentio^In  silence,  t.^.,  without  notice  being 
taken. 

Sub  specie  tetemitatis— In  the  form  of  eternity, 
i.e.,  as  a  particular  manifestation  of  a  universal 
law. 

Subdue  late,  and  exert  human  strength  to  the 
utmost  of  yonr  power ;  and  if,  when  pains 
have  been  taken,  success  attend  not,  in 
whom  is  the  blame  ?    Hitopadesa. 

Sublata  causa  toUitur  effectns— The  cause  re- 
moved, the  effect  is  also.    L. 

Snblimer  In  this  world  know  I  nothing  than  a 
peasant  saint,  one  that  must  toil  outwardly 
for  the  lowest  of  man's  wants,  also  toiling 
Inwardlv  for  the  highest.  Such  a  one  wifi 
carry  thee  back  to  Nazareth  itself.  Car- 
lyU. 

MSubllmi  feriam  sidera  vertice— I  shall  strike  the 
stars  with  my  uplifted  head.    Hor. 

Sublimity  is  Hebrew  by  birth.    Coleridge. 

Submitting  to  one  wrong  often  brings  on 
another.    Pr. 

Sttbtilis  veterum  judex  et  caUidus  audis— You 
are  known  as  a  nice  and  experienced  judge  of 
things  old.    H<^. 

Subtlety  may  deceive  you;  integrity  never 
wiU.    Oliver  Cramwell. 

SS  Subverting  woridly  strong  and  worldly  wise,  / 
By  simply  meek.    Milton, 

Succedaneum— A  substitute. 

Success  (by  laws  of  competition)  signifies  al- 
ways so  much  victory  over  your  neighbour 
as  to  obtain  the  direction  of  his  work  and 
take  the  profits  of  it.  This  is  the  real  source 
of  all  great  riches.    Ruskin. 

Success  consecrates  the  foulest  crimes.    Sen. 
Success  ?  If  the  thing  is  imjust,  thou  hast  not 
succeeded.    CarlyU. 

80  Success  in  the  majority  of  circumstances  de- 
pends on  knowing  how  long  It  takes  to  suc- 
ceed.   Montesquieu. 

Success  In  war,  like  charity  in  religion,  covers 
a  multitude  of  sins.    Sir  C.  Napier. 

Success  is  fuU  of  promise  till  men  get  it,  and 
then  it  seems  like  a  nest  from  which  the 
bird  has  flown.     Ward  Beecher. 


Success  is  sweet ;  the  sweeter  If  long  delayed, 
and  attained  through  manifold  struggles  and 
defeats.    A.  B.  Alcott. 

Success  is  the  child  of  audacity.    Disraeli. 

Success  makes  men  look  larger,  If  reflection  86 
does  not  measure  them.    Joubert. 

Success  makes  success,  as  money  makes 
money.    ChoMtfort. 

Success  often  costs  more  than  it  is  worth. 

E.  iVigglesworth, 

Success  tempts  many  to  thehr  ruhi.    Pkitdr. 

Success  throws  a  veil  over  the  evil  deeds  of 
men.    Demosthenes. 

Success  1  to  thee,  as  to  a  god,  men  bend  the  40 
knee.    jEschylus. 

Successful  love  takes  a  load  off  our  hearts  and 
puts  it  on  our  shoulders.    Bovte. 

Such  a  friend  as  speaketh  kindly  to  a  man's 
face,  and  behind  nis  back  defeateth  his  de- 
si^s,  is  like  a  pot  of  poison  with  a  surface  of 
milk.    Hitopadesa. 

Such  a  genius  as  philosophers  must  of  necessity 
have  IS  wont  but  seldom,  in  all  its  parts,  to 
meet  in  one  man;  but  its  different  parts 
generally  spring  up   in   different   persons. 

Such  a  plot  must  have  a  woman  in  it.  Richard' 
son. 

Such  as  are  careless  of  themselves  can  hardly  46 
be  mindful  of  others.     Tkales  (?) 

Such  as  are  in  the  married  state  wish  to  get 
out,  and  such  as  are  out  wish  to  get  in. 
Quoted  by  Emerson. 

Such  as  every  one  is  inwardly,  so  he  judgeth 
outwardly.     Thomas  d-  Kempis, 

Such  as  we  are  made  of^  such  we  be.  Twelfth 
Night,  iL  3. 

Such  hath  been— shall  be— beneath  the  sun,  / 
That  many  still  must  labour  for  the  one. 
Byron, 

Such  is  hope.  Heaven's  own  gift  to  struggling  60 
mortals ;  pervading,  like  some  subtle  essence 
from  the  skies,  all  things  both  good  and  bad. 
DicMens. 

Such  Is  the  aspect  of  this  shore ;  /  Tis  Greece, 
but  living  Greece  no  morel  /  So  coldly 
sweet,  so  deadly  fair,  /  We  start,  for  soul  is 
wanting  there.    Byron. 

Such  only  enjov  the  country  as  are  capable 
of  thinking  wnen  the^  are  there ;  then  they 
are  prepared  for  sohtude,  and  in  that  case 
solitude  Is  prepared  for  them.    Dryden. 

Such  tricks  hath  strong  imagination,  /  That, 
if  it  would  but  apprehend  some  joy,  /  It  com- 
prehends some  Dringer  of  that  joy  *  /  Or  in 
the  night,  imagining  some  fear,  /How  easy 
is  a  bush  supposed  a  bear.    Mid.  N.'s  Dream, 

V.  X, 

Such  war  of  white  and  red  within  her  cheeks. 
Tom,  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  5. 

Suche  die  Wissenschaft  ala  wiirdest  ewig  du  66 
hier  sein,  /  Tugend,  als  hlelte  der  Tod  dich 
schon  am  straubenden  Haar— Seek  knowledge, 
as  if  thou  wcrt  to  be  here  for  ever ;  virtue,  as  if 
death  already  held  thee  by  the  bristling  hair. 
Herder. 

Sucht  nur  die  Menschen  zu  verwirren,  /  Sle 
au  befriedlgen  ist  schwer  — Seek  only  to 
mystify  men;  to  satisfy  them  is  difficult.  Goethe, 
the  theatre-managtr  in  "  Faust," 
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Sudden  blaxe  or  kindness  may,  by  a  sinfirlt 
blast  of  coldness,  be  eztinffuished ;  but  tnat 
fondness  wfalch  len^fth  of  tune  has  connected 
with  many  circumstances  and  occasions, 
though  it  may  for  a  while  be  suppressed  by 
disgust  or  resentment,  with  or  without  cause, 
is  hourly  revived  by  accidental  recollection. 
JoUnson* 

Sudden  love  is  the  latest  cured.    La  Entire, 

Sudden  resolutions,  like  the  sudden  rise  of  the 
mercury  in  the  barometer,  Indicate  little  rise 
than  the  changeableness  of  the  weather. 
Han. 

Sudden  tumultuous  popularity  comes  more 
from  i>artial  delirium  on  both  sides  than  from 
clear  insight,  and  is  of  evil  omen  to  all  con- 
cerned with  it     CarlyU. 

%  Suer  sang  et  emu — To  kmI  and  moil  (///.  sweat 
blood  and  walerX    Fr,  Phr. 

Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  for- 
bid them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.   Jenu, 

Suffer  no  hour  to  slide  by  without  its  due  im- 
provement    Thomas  d  /Cem/is. 

Suffer  thvself  to  be  led  in  everything  but  feel- 
ing and  thinking.    Sai/ef, 

Sufferance  is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe.  Mer. 
ofVen,,  i.  3. 

10  Suffering  in  human  life  is  very  widely  vica- 
rious,    ^ard  Beecher, 

Suffering  is  part  of  the  divine  idea.  Ward 
Betchtr. 

Suffering  is  the  mother  of  fools,  reason  of  wise 
men.    (?) 

Suffering  which  falls  to  our  lot  in  the  course  of 
nature,  or  by  chance  or  fate,  does  not,  "  ce- 
teris paribus,"  seem  so  painful  as  suffering 
which  is  inflicted  on  us  by  the  arbitrary  wiu 
of  another.    Schopenhauer. 

Suffice  unto  thv  good,  though  it  be  small,  /  For 
hoard  hath  Bate,  and  chmbing  tickleness: 
(uncertainty)  /  Praise  hath  envie,  and  weal 
IS  blent  o'er  all.    Chauctr, 

15  Sufficiency  is  a  compound  of  vanity  and  igno- 
rance.   TempU. 

Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof. 
Jesus. 

Suffidentlv  provided  from  within,  he  has  need 
of  little  from  without    Goethe  0/  the  poet. 

Sufficit  hulc  tumulus,  cui  non  suffecerit  orbis— 
A  tomb  now  suffices  for  him  for  whom  the  world 
did  not  suffice.  Apropos  of  Alexander  the 
Great, 

Suffundere  malls  hominis  sanguinem,  auam 
offuudere — Seek  ratlier  to  make  a  man  blush 
for  his  guilt  than  to  ^ed  his  blood.     7Vr. 

90  Suggestio  falsi— Sugge.stion  of  what  is  false. 

Sui  cuique  mores  fingunt  fortunam  —  Every 
man's  fortune  is  shaped  for  him  by  hb  own 
manners.     Com,  Nep, 

Sui  generis — Of  its  own  kind ;  of  a  kind  of  its 
own. 

Sui  jtuis— Of  his  own  right.    L, 

Sols  stat  viribus— He  stands  by  his  own  strength. 
M. 

Ml  Suit  the  action  to  the  word,  the  word  to  the 
action;  with  this  special  observance,  that 
you  o'erstep  not  the  modesty  of  nature, 
//am.,  iii.  3. 

Soivez  raison— Follow  reason.    M, 


Sum  quod  eris,  fiol  quod  es— I  am  what  yew  wiU 
be,  I  was  what  you  are. 

Sum  up  at  night  what  thou  hast  done  by  <lay  ;  / 
And  in  the  morning  what  thou  hast  to  do. 
George  Herbert. 

Sume  snperbiam  quaesitam  meritis  —  Assume 
the  proud  place  your  merits  have  won.     Hor. 

Sumite  materiam  vestris,  qui  scribitis,  seqoajn  /  80 
Viribus,  et  versate  diu,  quid  ferre  recusent,  / 
Quid  vsueant  humeri — Ye  who  WrTite,  choose  a 
subject  suited  to  your  abilities,  and  long  ponder 
what  your  powers  are  eauai  to,  and  what  they 
are  unable  to  perform,    nor. 

Summa  bona  putas^  aliena  viyere  quadra — 
You  think  it  the  chief  good  to  live  on  another's 
crumbs.    Juv» 

Summa  petit  livor— Envy  aims  very  higii.    Orriel. 

Siunma,  sequor  fastlgla  rcrum— I  will  trace  the 
principal  beads  of  events.     Virg. 

Summa  aiunmarum— Ail  in  all.    Planhus 

Sununae  opes  inppia  cupiditshim— He  is  richest  SS 
who  is  poorest  in  his  desires.    Setu 

Summam  nee  metuas  diem,  nee  optea— Neither 
fear  nor  wish  for  your  last  day.    Mart. 

Summum  bonum— The  chief  good. 

Summum  crede  nefas  animam  praefierre  pudori,/ 
Et  i>ropter  vitam  vivendi  perdere  cauaas — 
Consider  it  to  be  the  height  01  impiety  to  prefer 
life  to  honour,  and,  for  the  sake  01  merely  hvins, 
to  sacrifice  the  objects  of  living.    Juv. 

Summum  jus  saepe  summa  iiijaria  est — The 
strictest  justice  is  often  grossest  u\}ustice.    Cic 

aifr  d'dtfdyKa  wof  iraX6r_Whatever  b  beaudful  40 
is  beaudfiil  by  an  inner  necessity.    Pimdar. 

Sunbeams  pour  alike  theu:  glorious  tide  /  To 
light  up  worlds  or  wake  an  insect's  mirth. 
Keh/e. 

Sunday  is  the  core  of  our  civilisation,  dedi- 
cated to  thought  and  reverence.    Emersctu 

Sundays  observe ;  think  when  the  bells  do 
chime,  /  'Tis  angels'  music,  therefore  come 
not  late.    George  Herbert, 

Sunlight  is  painting.    Hawthorne^ 

Sunrise  is  often  lovelier  than  noon.    Carlyle.     tf 

Sunt  bona  mixta  xnalis,  sunt  mala  mixta  bonis — 
Good  is  mixed  with  evil,  and  evil  with  good. 

Sunt  bona,  stmt  quaedam  mediocria,  sunt  mala 
plura  /  (^uz  legis— Of  those  which  you  read, 
some  are  good,  some  middlii^g,  and  more  are  bad. 
Mart.,  0/ books. 

Sunt  delicta  tamen,  quibus  ignovisse  velimus— 
There  are  some  faults,  however,  which  we  are 
willing  to  pardon.    Hor. 

Sunt  Jovis  omnia  plena— All  thmgs  are  full  of 
the  Deity.     Vtrg. 

Sunt  lacrymse  rerum,  et  mentem  mortalia  tan-  60 
gunt — Tears  are  due  to  misfortune,  and  mortal 
woes  touch  the  heart.     Vtrg. 

Stmt  pueri  pueri,  pueri  puerilia  tractant— Boys 
are  ooys,  and  boys  occupy  themselves  with  boyish 
things. 

Sunt  superis  sua  jura—Even  the  gods  above  are 
subject  to  law.    Ovid. 

Suo  Marte— By  his  own  prowess.    Cie. 

Super  sul»ectam  materiaffl— Upon  the  matter 
submittedu    L, 

Superbo  h  quel  cavallo  che  non  si  vuol  portar  65 
la  biada — Proud  Ls  the  horse  that  won't  carry 
its  own  oats.    //.  Pr, 
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S^perflluty  comes  sooner  by  white  hairs,  but 
competency  Hires  longfer.    Mer.  of  i^enke^  i.  2. 

Superior  powers  of  mind  and  profound  study 
are  of  no  use  if  they  do  not  sometimes  lead 
a  person  to  different  conclusions  from  those 
which  are  formed  by  ordinary  powers  of 
mind  without  study.    /.  S.  MilL 

Superior  strensrth  is  found  in  the  longf-run  to 
lie  with  those  who  had  the  right  on  their 
side.    FroutU, 

Supersedeas — You  may  supersede.    Z. 
ft  Superstition    changes    a    man   to    a    beast, 
fanaticism  makes   him   a  wild  beast,  and 
despotism  a  beast  of  burden.    La  Harpe, 

Superstition   is  a  misdirection   of  reUsrious 

feeling.     WkaUly. 
Superstition  is  an  unreasoning  fear  of  God ; 

religion  consists  in  the  pious  worship  of  the 

gods.    Cic. 
Superstition  is  but  the  fear  of  belief;  religion 

is  the  confidence.    Lady  BUssington, 

Superstition  is  certainly  not  the  characteristic 
of  this  age.  Yet  some  men  are  bigoted  in 
politics  who  are  infidels  in  religion,  ftutius. 
20  Superstition  is  in  its  death -lair;  the  last 
agonies  may  endure  for  decades  or  for  cen- 
turies ;  but  it  carries  the  iron  in  its  heart, 
and  will  not  vex  the  earth  any  more.  Car- 
lyU, 

Superstition  is  inherent  in  man's  nature ;  and 
when  we  think  it  is  wholly  eradicated,  it 
takes  reftige  in  the  strangest  holes  and 
comers,  whence  it  peeps  out  all  at  once,  as 
soon  as  it  can  do  so  with  safety.    Goethe. 

Superstition  is  passing  away  without  return. 
Religion  cannot  pass  away.  The  burning  of 
a  little  straw  may  hide  the  stars  in  the  sky ; 
but  the  stars  are  there,  and  will  re-«ppear. 
Carfyle. 

Superstition  is  related  to  this  life,  religion  to 
the  next ;  superstition  allies  itself  to  fatality, 
reUgion  to  virtue:  it  is  by  the  vitality  of 
earthly  desires  we  become  superstitious,  and 
by  the  sacrifice  of  ihese  desires  that  we 
become  religious.    Mtne,  de  Stail. 

Superstition  is  the  fear  of  a  spirit  whose 

gassions  and  acts  are  those  of  a  man.  who 
I  present  in  some  places,  and  not  in  others ; 
who  makes  some  places  holy,  and  not  others ; 
^rho  is  kind  to  one  person,  and  unkind  to 
another ;  who  is  pleased  or  angry  according 
to  the  degree  of  attention  jpxi  pa^  him,  or 
praise  you  refuse  him ;  who  is  hostile  gene- 
rally to  human  pleasure,  but  may  be  bribed 
by  sacrificing  a  part  of  that  pleasure  into 
permitting  the  rest.  Ruskiti. 
15  Superstition  is  the  only  religion  of  which  base 
souls  are  capable,    joubert. 

Superstition  Ls  the  poesy  of  life,  so  that  it 
does  not  \a^\r[^  the  poet  to  be  superstitious. 
Goethe. 

Superstition  I  that  horrid  incubus  which  dwelt 
in  darkness,  shunning  the  light,  with  all  its 
racks,  and  poison  chalices,  and  foul  sleeping 
draughts,  is  passing  away  without  return. 
CarfyU. 

Superstition  without  a  veil  is  a  deformed 
tnlng.     Bacon. 

Superstitions  would  soon  die  out  if  so  many 
Old  women  would  not  act  as  nurses  to  keep 
them  alive.    Punch. 
10  Supple  knees  feed  arrogance.    Pr, 


Suppose  a  neighbour  should  desire  /  To  light 
a  candle  at  your  fire,  /  Would  it  deprive 
your  flame  of  light  /  Because  another  profits 
by't.    Lloyd. 

Suppressing  love  is  but  opposing  the  natural 
mctates  of  tiie  heart.    GoSetstHtth, 

Suppressio  veri — Suppression  of  what  is  true. 

Supra  vires — Beyond  one's  powers.    Har. 

Supremum  vale — A  last  iareweU.    OvieL  Si 

Sur  esperance — In  hope.    //• 

Surdo  fabulam  narras— You  tell  your  story  to  a 
deaf  man. 

Sure  as  night  follows  day,  /  Death  treads  in 
pleasure's  footsteps  round  the  world,  /  When 
pleasure  treads  the  path  which  reason  shuns. 
YouMg. 

Sure,  he  that  made  us  with  such  large  dis- 


course, /  Looking  before  and  after,  gave  us 

not  /  Tnat  capability  and  godlike  reason  /  To 

fust  in  us  unused.    Ham,^  iv.  4. 
Sure,  of  qualities  demanding  j>ridse,  /  More  go  M 

to  ruin  fortunes,  than  to  raise.    Pope» 
Sure  those  who   have  neither  strength  nor 

weapons  to  fight  at  least  should  be  civiL 

GoUUmith. 

Surely  half  the  worid  must  be  blind ;  they  can 
see  nothing  unless  it  glitters.    Hare. 

Surely  it  is  better  to  enclose  the  ^If  and 
hinder  all  access,  than  bj  encouraging  us  to 
advance  a  Uttie,  to  entice  us  afterwards  a 
little  further,  and  let  us  perceive  our  foUy 
only  by  our  destruction.    Johnson. 

Surely  life,  if  it  be  not  long,  is  tedious,  since 
we  are  forced  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  so 
many  trifles  to  rid  us  of  our  time,  of  that 
time  which  can  never  return.    Johnson. 

Surely  men  of  low  degree  are  vanity,  and  men  85 

of  mgh  degree  are  a  lie ;  to  be  laid  in  the 

balance  they  are  altogether  lighter  than 

vanity.    Bible. 
Surely  nobody  would  be  a  charlatan  who  could 

afford  to  be  sincere.    Emenofi. 
Surely  the  best  way  is  to  meet  the  enemy  in 

the  field,  and  not  wait  till  he  plunders  us  in 

our  very  bed-chamber.    Goldsmith. 
Surely  use  alone  /  Makes  money  not  a  con- 
temptible stone.    George  Herbert. 
Surement  va  qui  n'a  rien— He  who  has  nothing 

goes  securely.    Fr.  Pr, 
Surfeit  has  killed  more  than  hunger.    Pr.         40 
Surfeit  of  the  sweetest  things  /  The  deepest 

loathing  to  the  stomach  brings.    Mid.  H.'s 

Dream,  ii.  3. 
Surfeits  destroy  more  than  the  sword.     /. 

Fletcher. 
Surgit  post  nubila  Phcebus— The  sun  rises  after 

the  clouds.    M, 
Sursum  corda — Lift  up  your  hearts.    L* 
Surtout,  messieurs,  pas  de  zfele  — Above  all,  45 

gentlemen,  no  zeal.    Talleyrand. 

Sus  Minervam— A  pig  teaching  Minerva. 

Susceptibility  to  one  class  of  hifluences,  the 
selection  of  what  is  fit  for  him.  the  rejection 
of  what  is  unfit,  determines  for  a  man  thd 
character  of  the  universe.    Emerson. 

Suspectum  semper  Invisumque  dominantibus, 
qui  prozimus  destinaretur— Those  in  supreme 
power  always  suspect  and  hate  their  next  heir. 
Tac. 
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Saspendens  oauiia  naso— Sneering  at  everything. 

Suspense  is  worse  than  disappointment.  Bums, 
Suspicion  always  haunts  the  ffuilty  mind ;  /The 

thief  doth  fear  each  bush  an  officer.    3  Hen^ 

K/..  V.  6. 

Suspicion  is  a  heavy  armour,  and  with  its  own 
weigfht  impedes  more  than  protects.    Byron, 

%  Suspicion  is  no  less  an  enemy  to  virtue  than  to 
happiness.    Johnson, 

Suspicion  is  the  bane  of  friendship.    Petrarch, 
Suspicion  Is  very  often  a  useless  pain.    Dr. 
Johnson. 

Suspicion  shall  be  all  stack  full  of  eyes,  z  Hen, 
ly.,  V.  I. 

Susirfdons  amongst  tfaougrhts  are  like  bats 
amongst  birds ;  they  ever  fly  by  twiligrht ; 
thev  are  to  be  repressed,  or  at  the  least 
well  guarded,  for  they  cloud  the  mind. 
Bacon, 

10  Suspicions  are  nothing  when  a  man  is  really 
true,  and  every  one  should  persevere  in 
acting  honestly,  for  all  will  be  made  right 
in  time.    Hiins  Andersen, 

Susser  Wein  giebt  sauem  Esdg— Sweet  wine 
yields  sour  vinegar.     Ger,  Pr. 

Sustine  et  abstine— Bear  and  forbear.    M, 
Suum  cuique— To  every  man  his  due.    M, 
Suum  cuique  decus  posteritas  rependunt— Pos- 
terity will  pay  every  one  his  due.     Tac, 

15  Suns  cuique  est  mos — Every  one  has  his  own 
way  of  it.    Hor. 

Suns  cuique  mos— Every  man  has  his  way.     Ter. 

Suum  cuique  tribuere,  ea  demum  sumnui  jus- 
titia  est — To  give  to  every  man  his  due,  that  is 
supreme  justice.     Cic, 

Swearing  is  invoking  the  witness  of  a  spirit  to 
an  assertion  vou  wish  to  make,  but  cursing 
is  invoking  the  assistance  of  a  spirit  in  a 
mischief  you  wish  to  inflict.    Kuskin„ 

Sweep  before  your  own  door.    Pr. 

80  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity,  /  Which  like 
the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous,  /  Wears  yet  a 

Erecious  jewel  in  his  head ;  /  And  tlds  our 
fe,    exempt   from   public   haunt,   /   Finds 
tongues   in   trees,    books   in    the    running 
-     brooks.  /  Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in 
eversrtning.    As  You  Lihe  It, 

Sweet  bird,  that  shunn'tt  the  nois^of  folly,  / 
Most  musical,  most  melancholy.    Milton, 

Sweet  flowers  are  alow,  and  weeds  make  haste. 
Rich,  Ill.y  ii.  4. 

Sweet  is  the  breath  of  mom,  her  rising  sweet,  / 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds.    Milton, 

Sweet  is  the  lore  which  Nature  brings ;  /  Our 
meddling  intellect  /  Misshapes  the  beauteous 
form  of  things:  /  We  murder  to  dissect. 
IVordsworth. 

86  Sweet  is  true  love  though  given  in  vain,  /  And 
sweet  is  death  that  puts  an  end  to  pain. 
Tennyson, 

Sweet  mercy  is  nobility's  true  badge.  Tit. 
Andron.f  L  2. 

Sweet  pliabUity  of  man's  spirit,  that  can  at 
once  surrender  itself  to  illusions  which  cheat 
expectation  and  sorrow  of  their  weary  mo- 
ments 1    Sterne. 

Sweet  reader,  do  you  know  what  a  toady  is  ? 
That  agreeable  animal  which  you  meet  every 
day  in  civilised  society.    JHsrtuli, 


Sweet  Swan  of  Avon.  Btn.  Jomson  of  Shmk^ 
speare. 

Sweetest  melodies  are  those  tliat  are  by  dis-  SO 
tance  made  more  sweet.    Wordsmortk. 

Swift  kindnesses  are  best:  a  long  delay  /  In 
kindness   takes    the    kindness    all    a^vay. 

Anon, 

Swift  to  its  close  ebbs  out  life's  little  day. 

Lyte, 
Sworn  to  no  master,  of  no  sect  am  I ;  /  As 

drives  the  storm,  at  any  door  I  knock,  /  And 

house  with  Montaigne  now,  and  VLom  with 

Locke.    Pope. 
Syllables  govern  the  world.    Cohe. 
Sympathetic  people  are  often  uncommunicative  SS 

about  themselves  ;  they  give  back  reflected 

images  wliich  hide  their  own  depths.    George 

Eliot. 

Sympathising  and  sdfish  people  are  alike 
given  to  tears.    Leigh  Hunt, 

Sympathy  can  create  the  boldness  which  no 
other  means  can  evoke.    Dr.  Parker. 

Sympathy  is  the  first  condition  of  criticism ; 
reason  and  justice  presuppose,  at  their  ori^^in, 
emotion.    Amiel. 

Sympathy  is  the  first  great  lesson  which  man 
should  learn.  .  .  .  unless  he  learns  to  feel 
for  things  in  which  he  has  no  personal  in- 
terest, he  can  achieve  nothing  generous  or 
noble.     Tai/ourd. 

Sjrmpathy  is  the  solace  of  the  poor,  but  for  the  40 
rich  there  is  consolation.    Disraeli, 

Sympathy  is  two  hearts  tugging  at  one  load. 
C.  H.  ParkhursU 

Sjrmpathy  wanting,  all  is  wanting ;  its  personal 
magnetism  is  tne  conductor  of  the  sacred 
spark  that  lights  our  atoms,  puts  us  m 
human  communion,  and  gives  us  to  company, 
conversation,  and  ourselves.    A.  B.  Ahott. 

Sympathy  with  Nature  is  a  part  of  the  good 
man's  religion.    F,  H.  Hedge. 

Syne  as  jre  brew,  .  .  .  /  Keep  mind  that  ye 
maun  drink  the  fOL    Bums, 


T. 

Tabesne  cadavera  solvat,  /  An  rogus,  baud  45 
refert— It  makes  no  difierenoe  whether  corrup- 
tion '  dissolve  the  carcase   or  the  funeral  pile. 
JLucan, 

Tabula  ex  or  in  nanfragio— A  plank  in  a  ship- 
wreck ;  a  last  shift. 

Table  d'h6te — A  common  table  for  guests.    Fr, 

Tableau  vivant — ^A  group  in  which  statues  or 
pictures  are  represented  by  living  persons.    Fr, 

Tabula  rasa— A  smooth  or  blank  tablet ;  a  blank 
surface. 

Tacent,  satis  laudant— Their  silence  is  praise  00 
enough.     Ter. 

Tache  sans  tache — A  task,  or  worlc,  without  a 
blemish.     M. 

Tacitae  magis  et  occnltse  inimicitiae  sunt,  qaam 
indicts  et  opertse — Enmities  unavowed  and 
concealed  are  more  to  be  feared  than  when  open 
and  declared.    Cic. 

Tacitum  vivit  sub  pectore  vnlnus— The  secret 
wound  still  lives  in  her  heart.     Virg, 
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Tact  is  one  of  the  first  of  mental  yirtnes,  the 
absence  of  which  is  often  fatal  to  the  best 
talents.  It  supplies  the  place  of  many 
talents.    Simms. 

Tadein  kann  ein  jeder  Bauer ;  besser  machen 
wird  ihm  saner — Every  boor  can  find  fault ;  it 
would  baffle  him  to  do  better.    Ger,  Pr. 

Tadein  konnen  awar  die  Thoren,  /  Aber  Idtirer 
handeln  nicht — Fools  can  find  fault  indeed,  but 
Chey  cannot  act  more  wisely.    Ltmgbein, 

Tsedium  vitse — Weariness  of  life;  disgust  with 
existence.    GelL 

h  Ta^r^  Arbeit,  Abends  Giiste,  /  Saure  Wochen, 
firohe  Feste,  /  Sei  dein  kiinftigr  Zauberwort 
— Be  work  by  day,  guests  at  eve.  weeks  of  toil, 
festive  dajrs  of  joy,  the  magic  spell  for  thy  future. 
Giftdu, 
Take  a  bird  from  a  clean  nest.    Gael,  Pr, 

Take  a  farthing:  from  a  thousand  pounds,  it 
will  be  a  thousand  pounds  no  longer.  Gold- 
smitk. 

Take  a  hair  of  the  same  dog  that  bit  you,  and 
it  will  heal  the  wound.    Pr, 

Take  a  Aick  to  a  Highland  laddie,  and  it's  no 
htm  you  hurt,  but  his  ancestors.  /•  M,  Barrie, 

10  Take  all  that  is  given,  whether  wealth,  /  Or 
love,  or  language ;  nothing  comes  amiss ;  / 
A  good  digestion  tumeth  all  to  health. 
Gtorge  Herbert, 

Take  any  subject  of  sorrowful  regret,  and  see 
with  how  much  pleasure  it  is  associated. 
Dickens, 

Take  away  desire  from  the  heart,  and  vou 
take  away  the  air  from  the  earth.  Buhuer 
Lytton, 

Take  care  of  the  pence ;  the  pounds  will  take 
care  of  themselves.    Pr. 

Take  care  to  be  an  economist  in  ]>ro8perity ; 
there  Is  no  fear  of  your  not  being  one  In 
adversity.    Zimmermann, 

15  Take  each  man's  censure,  but  reserve  thy 
judgment.    Ham,,  i.  3. 
Take  everything  easy  {ieickt) ;  leave  off  dream- 
ing and  brooding  (Grilieln\  and  you  will  be 
ever  well  guarded  from  a  thousand  evils. 
Uklastd, 

Take  fast  hold  of  instruction ;  let  her  not  go : 
keep  her,  for  she  is  thy  life.    BibU. 

Take  from  the  philosopher  the  pleasure  of 
being  heard,  and  his  desire  for  knowledge 
ceases.    Rousseau, 

Take  heed,  and  beware  of  covetousness ;  for  a* 
man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of 
the  things  which  he  possesseth.    Jesus, 

90  Take  heed  of  the  vinegar  of  sweet  wine.    Pr, 

Take  heed  you  find  not  that  you  do  not  seek.  Pr. 

Take-it-easy  and  Live-long  are  brothers. 
Ger,  Pr, 

Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me ;  for 
I  am  meek  ana  lowly  in  heart ;  and  ye  shall 
find  rest  unto  your  souls.    Jesus. 

Take  no  thought  for  the  morrow;  for  the 
morrow  shall  take  thought  for  the  things 
of  itselfl  Jesus, 
tt  Take  no  thought  for  your  life,  what  ye  shall 
eat.  or  what  ye  shalldrink ;  nor  yet  for  your 
body,  what  ye  shall  put  on.    Jesus, 

Take  not  His  name  who  made  thy  mouth  in 
vain:  /  It  gets  thee  nothing,  and  has  no 
excuse.    Gwt]t9  Herbert, 


Take  note,  take  note,  O  world,  /  To  be  direct 
and  honest  is  not  safe.    Otkelto^  iii.  3. 

Take  physic,  pomp ;  /  Expose  thyself  to  feel 
what  wretches  feel;  /  That  thou  mayst 
shake  the  superflux  to  them,  /  And  show 
the  heavens  more  just    Lear.,  iii.  4. 

Take  the  Muses'  servants  by  the  hand ;  /  .  .  . 
And  where  ye  justly  can  commend,  commend 
them ;  /  And  aiblins  when  they  winna  stand 
the  test,  /  Wink  hard,  and  say  the  folks  hae 
done  their  best.    Burns, 

Take  the  showers  as  thejy  fall,  / .  .  .  Enough  80 

if  at  the  end  of  all  /  A  httle  garden  blossom. 

Tennyson, 
Take  this  rule, .  .  .  The  best-bred  child  hath 

the  best  portion.    Pr,  Herbert, 
Take  thou  the  beam  out  of  thine  own  eye ; 

then  Shalt  thou  see  clearly  to  take  the  mote 

out  of  thy  brother's.    Jesus, 
Take   thought  for  thy  body  with   steadfast 

fidelity.    The  soul  must  see  through  these 

eyes  alone ;  and  if  they  are  dim,  the  whole 

world  is  beclouded.    Goethe, 

Take  time  by  the  forelock.     Thales, 

Take  time  in  time,  ere  time  be  tint  (lost).  Sc,  Pr,  SS 

Take  time  in  turning  a  comer.    Pr, 

Take  up  the  torch  and  wave  it  wide,  /  The 
torch  that  lights  Time's  thickest  gloom. 
Bonar, 

Take  your  thirst  to  the  stream,  as  the  dog 
does.    Gael.  Pr, 

Taking,  therefore,  my  opinion  of  the  English 
from  the  virtues  and  vices  practised  among 
the  vulgar,  they  at  once  present  to  a  stranger 
all  their  faults,  and  keep  their  virtues  up  onlv 
for  the  inquiring  of  a  philosopher.  GoUismitk. 

Tale  tuum  carmen  nobis,  divine  poeta,  /  Quale  iO 
sopor  fessis — ^Thy  song  is  to  us^  O  heavenly 
bard,  as  sleep  to  wearied  men.     Vtrg. 

Talent  alone  cannot  make  a  writer.  There 
must  be  a  man  behind  the  book.    Emerson, 

Talent  for  literature,  thou  hast  such  a  talent  ? 
Believe  it  not,  be  slow  to  believe  it!  To 
speak  or  to  write.  Nature  did  not  peremp- 
torily order  thee ;  but  to  work  she  did.  Car- 
lyU, 

Talent  forms  itself  in  secret ;  character,  in  the 
great  current  of  the  world.    Goethe. 

Talent  As  almost  always  this  advantage 
{Vorsprun^)  over  genius— that  the  former 
endures,  uie  latter  often  explodes,  or  runs  to 
waste  {joerpuJfi\    Gutzkow, 

Talent  is  a  cistern ;  genius,  a  fountain.  WkippU,  4S 

Talent  is  a  gift  which  God  has  imparted  in 
secret,  and  which  we  reveal  without  knowing 
it.    Montesquieu. 

Talentis  some  one  faculty  unusually  developed ; 

5-enius  commands  all  the  faculties.    F,  H, 
ledge. 

Talent  is  something,  but  tact  is  everything. 
It  is  not  a  seventh  sense,  but  is  the  life  of 
all  the  five.  It  is  the  open  eye,  the  quick 
ear,  the  judging  taste,  the  keen  smell,  and 
the  lively  touch ;  it  is  the  interpreter  of  all 
riddles,  tne  surmounter  of  all  difficulties,  the 
remover  of  all  obstacles.     W,  P,  Scargill, 

Talent  is  that  which  is  in  a  man's  power ; 

fenius  is  that  in  whose  power  a  man  Is. 
owe  II, 
Talent  ist  Form,  Genie  Stoff— Talent  is  form,IO 
genius  is  substance.    Gutakow, 
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Talent,  lying  in  tlie  understanding,  is  often 
Inherited :  genias,  being  the  action  of  reason 
and  imagination,  rarely  or  never.    Coleridge, 

Talents  angel-bright,  if  wanting  worth,  are 
shining  instruments  in  false  ambition's  hand, 
to  finish  faults  illustrious,  and  give  infamy 
renown.     Young, 

Talents  give  a  man  a  superiority  far  more 
agreeable  than  that  which  proceeds  from 
riches,  birth,  or  employments,  which  are 
all  external.  Talents  constitute  our  very 
essence.    RoUttt, 

Taliter  quallter— Such  as  it  is. 

ft  Talk,  except  as  the  preparation  for  work,  is 
worth  almost  nothing ;  sometimes  it  is  worth 
Infinitely  less  than  nothing;  and  becomes, 
little  conscious  of  playing  such  a  fatal  part, 
the  general  summary  of  pretentious  nothing- 
nesses, and  the  chief  of  all  the  curses  the 
posterity  of  Adam  are  liable  to  in  this 
sublunary  world.    CariyU. 

Talk  of  the  devil  and  hell  appear.    Pr, 

Talk  that  does  not  end  in  action  is  better 

suppressed  altogether.    Carlyle, 
Talk  to  him  of  Jacob's  ladder,  and  he  would 

ask  the  number  of  the  steps.    Douglas  Jer- 

roid. 

Talkers  are  no  good  doers.    Rkh.  Ill,,  L  3. 

10  Talking  is  one  of  the  fine  arts.    N^lmes* 

Talking  is  the  disease  of  age.    Ben  Jonson. 

Talking  of  love  is  making  it.    Pr, 

Talking  with  a  host  is  next  best  to  talking 
with  one's  self.  .  .  .  He  is  wiser  than  to 
contradict  his  guest  in  anv  case;  he  lets 
him  go  on,  he  lets  him  travel     Thoreau. 

Tarn  deest  avarp  quod  habet,  quam  quod  non 
habet — ^The  miser  is  as  much  m  want  of  that 
which  he  has  as  of  that  which  be  has  noL 
Pub.  Syr, 

IS  Tam  diu  discendum  est,  quum  din  nesdaSt  et, 
si  proverbio  credimus,  quam  diu  vivas— You 
must  continue  learning  as  long  as  you  do  not 
know,  and,  if  the  proverb  is  to  be  belie  ved,  as  long 
as  you  live.    Sen. 

Tam  Marte  quam  Minerva— As  much  by  Mars 
a<4  by  Minerva ;  as  much  by  courage  as  by 
wisdom.    Pr. 

Tam  Marti  quam  Mercurio— As  much  for  Mars 
as  for  Mercury ;  as  well  qualified  fouvar  as  for 
business.  * 

Tam  felix  utinam,  quam  pectore  candidus, 
essem— <)h,  that  I  were  as  happy  as  I  am  clear 
in  conscience.     Ovid, 

Tam  lo'ed  hhn  like  a  vera  brither ;  /  They  had 
been  fou  for  weeks  thegither.    Bums. 

SO  Tamen  me  /  Cum  magnb  vixisse  invita  fatebi- 
tur  usque  /  Invidia — Nevertheless,  even  envy, 
however  unwilling,  will  have  to  admit  that  I  have 
lived  among  great  men.    Hor. 

Tandem  fit  surculus  arbor— A  twig  in  time 
becomes  a  tree.    M. 

Tandem  poculum  mceroris  exhausit— He  has 
exhausted  at  last  the  cup  of  grief.    Cic. 

ra  V€vpa  rod  xoX^/iOU— The  sinews  of  war.    Pr. 

Tangere  ulcus— To  touch  a  sore ;  to  renew  one's 
grief.     Ter. 

86  Tanquam  in  speculo — ^As  in  a  mirror. 

Tanquam  nobtlis — Noble  by  courtesy. 

Tanqtiam  ungues  digitosqne  suos— As  well  as 
his  nails  and  fingers ;  at  his  fingers'  ends.    Pr. 


Tant  de  fiel  entre-t-il  dans  Tame  des  d^vdts  ?— 
Can  so  much  gall  find  access  in  devout  soub? 
Boileau. 

Tant  mieux— So  much  the  better.    Fr, 

Tant  pis— So  much  the  worse.    Fr.  M 

Tant  va  la  cruche  a  I'eau  qn'a>  la  fin  elle  se 
brise — The  pitcher  goes  so  often  to  the  well  that  it 
is  broken  at  last.    Fr, 

TantsB  molis  erat  Romanam  condere  gentem — 

Such  a  task  it  was  to  found  the  Rcunan  race. 

Vir^. 
Tantsene  animis  ccelestlbus  irae  ?— Can  heavenly 

minds  cherish  such  dire  resentment?    Vtr^. 
Tanti  eris  aliis,  quanti  tibi  foeris— You  w21  be 

of  as  much  value  to  others  as  you  have  been  to 

yourself!     Cic. 

Tanto  brevins  onme  tempus,  auanto  fidiciiia —  M 

The  happier  the  moments  the  snorter.    PUtsym 

Tanto  buon,  che  val  niente— So  good  as  to  be 
good  for  nothing.    //.  Pr. 

Tanto  fortior,  tanto  felidor  1— The  more  pluck, 
the  better  luck ! 

Tanto  plu  di  pregio  reca  all'  opera  rumfltaddT 
artbta,  qtianto  ,piu  aggiunge  di.valori  at 
numerp  la  nuUita  del  xero— The  modesty  of 
the  artist  adds  as  much  to  the  merit  of  hb  woric 
as  does  a  cipher  (of  no  value  in  itselQ  to  the 
number  to  which  it  is  joined.    Bernini. 

Tanto  vale  la  Messa  detta  qnanto  la  cantata — 
A  mass  is  as  good  said  as  sung.    IL  Pr, 

Tantum  quantum— Just  as  much  as.  Ifl 

Tantum  religio  potnit  suadere  malonim— Could 
such  cruellies  have  been  perpetrated  in  the  name 
of  religion  7  L  ucret.  in  r^erenu  to  ike  sacrifice 
of  ipkigtnia. 

Tantum  series  juncturaque  /  Tantum  de 
medio  snmptis  accedlt  honons — Such  is  the 
power  of  order  and  arrangement :  so  much  grace 
may  be  imparted  to  subjects  from  common  life. 
Hor, 

Tantum  vertice  In  auras  /  Aetherias  qnanttun 
radice  in  Tartara  tendlt— Its  summit  nretches 
as  far  into  the  upper  ether  as  its  root  into  the 
nether  deep. 

Tantus  amor  laudum,  tantse  est  victoria  cnrae 
— Such  is  the  love  of  praise,  so  great  the  anxiety 
for  victory.     Virg. 

Tapfer  1st  der  Lowesieger,  /  Tapfer  ist  dertt 
weltbeswinger,  /  Tapfer  wer  sich  aeibst 
bezwang— Brave  is  the  lion-vanquisher,  brave 
is  the  worid-subduer,  but  braver  he  woo  has 
subdued  himself.    /.  G.  Herder. 

Tarda  sit  ilia  dies,  et  noatro  serior  asvo — Slow 

may  that  day  approach,  and  long  after  our  time. 

Ovid, 
Tarda  solet  magnis  rebus  Inesse  fides— Men 

are  slow  to  repose  confidence  in  undertakings  of 

magnitude.     Ovid, 
Tarde,  quae  credita  Uedunt,  credimus — ^^Ve  are 

slow  to  believe  that  which,  if  believed,  would 

work  us  harm.     Ovid. 

Tarde  sed  tute — Slow  but  sure.    M. 

Tarde  venientibus  ossa— To  those  who  come  late  10 
the  bones.    Pr. 

Tardiora  sunt  remedia  quam  mala— Remedies 

are  slower  in  their  Operation  than  diseases.     Tac 
Tasks  in  hours  of  insight  willed,  /  In  hours  of 

gloom  must  be  fulfilled.    Matthew  A  mold. 
Taste  can  only  be  educated  by  contemplation, 

not  of  the  tolerably  good,  out  of  the  tnUy 

excdlent.    Goetkt, 
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Taste  depends  upon  those  finer  emotions  which 
make  the  organisation  of  the  soin.  S/r  y. 
ReynoltU, 

Taste,  if  it  mean  anything  but  a  paltry  con- 
noissenrship,  must  mean  a  general  suscepti- 
bility to  truth  and  nobleness;  a  sense  to 
<jdscem  and  a  heart  to  love  and  reverence 
all  beauty,  order,  goodness,  wheresoever 
found  and  in  whatsoever  form  and  accom- 
paniment.   CarlyU, 

Taste  is  the  very  maker  of  judgment.  Leigh 
Hunt. 

Taste  may  change,  but  inclination  never.  La 
Roche. 

4  rd  ffVKtL  avKCLf  ri/y  trKdiprfw  2^  aKd4>fJ^  ivofid- 
^<a¥—  Calling  a  iig  a  fig,  and  a  spade  a  spade. 
Pint, 
Taumm  toilet  qui  vitulum  sustulerit— He  who 
has  carried  the  calf  will  be  able  by  and  by  to 
carry  the  ox.    Pr. 

Te  Deum  laudamns— We  praise  Thee,  O  God. 

Te  digna  sequere— Follow  wtiac  b  worthy  of 
thee.    M. 

Te,  Fortnna,  sequor :  Djrocul  hinc  jam  fcedera 
sunto  :7  Credicumus  (atis,  utendum  est  judice 
bell<x — ^Thee,  Fortune,  I  follow ;  hence  far  all 
treaties  past ;  to  fate  I  commit  myself,  and  the 
arbitrament  of  war.  Lucan  on  the  crossing  of 
the  Rubicoft  by  Casar. 

10  Te  bominem  tsut  memento  —  Remember  thou 
art  a  man. 

Te  sine  nil  altum  mens  inchoat— Without  thee 
mv  mind  originates  nothing  lofty.  Virg,  to 
Mactnas, 

Teach  me  to  feel  another's  woe,  /  To  hide  tiie 
fault  I  see ;  /  That  mercy  I  to  others  show,  / 
That  mercy  show  to  me.    Pope. 

Teach  self-denial,  and  make  its  practice  plea- 
surable, and  you  create  for  the  world  a 
destiny  more  sublime  than  ever  issued  from 
the  brain  of  the  wildest  dreamer.    Scott. 

Teach  your  children  poetry;  it  opens  the 
mind,  lends  erace  to  wisdom,  and  makes 
the  heroic  virtues  hereditary.    Mahomet. 

15  Teaching  has  not  a  tithe  of  the  efficacy  of 
training.    Horace  Mann. 

Teaching  is  of  more  importance  than  exhorta- 
tion.   Luther. 

Teaching  others  teacheth  yourself.    Pr. 

Tearless  grief  bleeds  inwardly.    Bovee. 

Tears  are  due  to  human  misery.    Virg. 
20  Tears  are  often  to  be  found  where  there  is 
little  sorrow,  and  the  deepest  sorrow  with- 
out tears.    Johnson. 

Tears  are  the  deluge  of  sin  and  the  world's 
sacrifice.    Gregory  Nasianzen. 

Tears  are  the  symbol  of  the  inability  of  the 
soul  to  restrain  its  emotion  and  retain  its 
self-command.    Amiei. 

Tears,  idle  tears,  I  know  not  what  they  mean,  / 
Tears  from  the  depth  of  some  divine  despair  / 
Rise  in  the  heart  and  gather  in  the  eves,  / 
In  looking  on  the  happy  autumn  fields,  / 
And  tfainlong  (^  the  days  that  are  no  more. 
Tennyson, 

Tears  of  joy  are  the  dew  in  which  the  sun  of 
righteousness  is  mirrored.    Jecui  Paul. 

S5  Tears  of  joy,  like  summer  rain-drops,  are 
pierced  by  sunbeams.    //.  Baliou. 

Tears  such  as  angels  weep.    Milton. 


Tecum  habita— Live  with  yourself;  keep  withio 

your  means. 
Teeth,  hair,  nails,  and   the  human  species, 

prosper  not  when  separated  from  their  place. 

A  wise  man,  being  informed  of  this,  should 

not  totally  forsake  his  native  nome.    hito- 

fmdesa. 

Tel  brille  au  second  rang,  qui  s'jSclipse  au. 
pretnier — Some  who  arc  eclipsed  in  me  first 
rank  may  shine  in  the  second.     Voltaire. 

Tel  coup  de  lahgue  est  pire  qu'un  coup  deSO 
lance— Such  a  stroke  with  the  tongue  is  worse 
than  one  with  a  lance.     Fr,  Pr. 

Tel,  en  vous  lisant,  admire  chaque  trait,  /  Qui 
dans  le  fond  de  I'ame  vous  craint  et  vous 
halt — Such  a  one,  in  reading  your  work,  admires 
every  line,  but,  at  the  bottom  of  his  soul,  he  fears 
and  hates  you.    Boileau. 

Tel  ezcelle  a  rimer  qui  juge  spttement— Some 
excel  in  rhyme  who  reason  foolishly.    Boileau. 

Tel  maitre,  tel  valet— like  master,  like  man. 
Fr.  Pr, 

Tel  p%re,  tel  fils— Like  father,  like  son.    Fr.  Pr. 

Tel  vous  semble  applaudir,  qui  vous  raille  et  86 
voos  joue ;  /  Aimes  qu'on  vous  conseiUe,  et 
non  pas  qu'on  vous  lone— Such  a  one  seems  to  - 
applaud^  while  he  is  really  ridiculing  you  ;  attach 
yourseU  to  those  who  advise  you  rather  than 
to  those  who  praise.     Boileau. 

Tell  it  not  m  Gath,  publish  it  not  in  the  streets 
of  Askelon.    Bible. 

*'  Tell  me  how  yon  bear  so  blandly  the  assum- 
ing ways  of  wild  yoimg  people?"  Truly 
they  would  be  unbearable  if  i  had  not  also 
been  unbearable  myself  as  welL    Goethe. 

Tell  me  not,  in  mournful  numbers,  /  "  Life  is 
but  an  empty  dream,"  /  For  the  soul  is  dead 
that  slumbers,  /  And  things  are  not  what 
they  seem.    Long/ellow. 

Tell  me  what  you  like,  and  I  will  tell  you  what 
yon  are.    Ruskin. 

Tell  me  where  is  fancy  bred,  /  Or  in  the  heart,  40 
or  in  the  head  ?  /  How  begot,  how  nourished  ?  / 
It  is  engender'd  in  the  eyes,  /  With  gazing 
fed.    Mer.  iffVenicey  iii.  s. 

Tell  me  with  whom  you  associate,  and  I  will 
tell  you  who  you  are ;  if  t  know  what  it  is 
with  which  you  occupy  yourself,  I  know 
what  you  may  become.    Goethe. 

Tell  the  truth  and  shame  the  devil,    x  Henry 

/K,  iii.  1. 
Telum  imbelle  sine  ictu— A  feeble  dart  thrown 

without  effect.     Vir^. 

Temeritas  est  florentis  setatis,  prudentla  sene- 
scentis — Rashness  belongs  to  youth,  prudence 
to  old  age.     Cic. 

Temper— a  weapon  that  we  hold  by  the  blade,  ii 
/.  M.  Barrie. 

Temper  is  so  good  a  thing  that  we  should 
never  lose  it.    (T). 

Temperament  lies  behind  mood ;  back  of  the 
caprice  of  will  lies  the  fate  of  character ; 
back  of  both  is  the  bias  of  family  ;  back  of 
that,  the  tyranny  of  race  ;  still  deeper,  the 
power  of  climate,  of  soil,  of  geology,  the 
whole  physical  and  moral  environment.  StiU 
we  are  fi«e  men  only  so  far  as  we  rise  above 
these.    John  Burroughs. 

Temperance  and  labour  are  the  two  best 
physicians  of  man.    Rtmsseau. 

Temperance  Is  a  bridle  of  gold.    Burton* 
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Temperance  is  a  tree  which  has  for  its  root 

verr  llttie  contentment,  and  for  its  fruit  calm 

ana  peace.    Buddha. 
Temperance  is  the  nurse  of  cliastity.  IVycktrity, 
Tempi  passati  1 — B^one  timesf    Joseph  IT,  at 

sight  of  a  picturt  representing^  a  pruUcfssor 

doing  penoMcs  to  the  Pope, 
Templa   quam  dilecta  1— How  lovely  are   thy 

temples  I      M.  of  th*  Duke  of  Buckingham^ 

whSs*/amily  name  is  Temple. 
ft  Tempora  labontnr,  tadtisque  senescimus  an- 

nis  \  }  Et  fu8;iant  fraeno  non  remorante  dies 

— Tmie  glides  away,  and  we  grow  older  through 

the  noiseless  years  ;  the  days  flee  away,  and  are 

restrained  by  no  retn.     Ovia, 
Tempora  mntantor,  nos  et  mntamnr  in  illis 

—Times  change,  and  we  change  with   them. 

Kaiser  Lothar  /. 

Tempore  ducetur  long^o  fortasse  cicatrix;  / 
Horrent  admotas  yulnera  cnida  manus— A 
wound  may,  perhaps,  through  time  be  closed,  but, 
when  fresh,  it  shrinkis  from  the  touch.    Ovid. 

Tempted  Pate  will  leave  the  loftiest  star. 

Byron% 
Tempos  anima  rei— Time  is  the  soul  of  busmess. 

10  Tempos  edaz  renim— Time,  the  devourer  of  all 
things.    Ovid. 

Tempos  erit  quo  vos  speculum  vidisse  piffebit 
— The  time  will  come  when  it  will  disgust  you  to 
look  in  a  mirror.    Oxnd. 

Tempos  est  quaedam  pars  aetemitatis— Time 
is  a  certain  fraction  of  eternity.    Cic 

Tempus  ferax,  tempus  edax  rerum— Time  the 
producer,  time  the  devourer  of  kings. 

Tempus  fugfit— Time  flies. 

U  Tempus  in  ujorum  cultu  consomere  dulce 
est — It  is  delightful  to  spend  one's  time  in  the 
tillage  of  the  fields.    Ovid, 

Tempos  omnia  revelat— Time  reveals  all  things. 
Tempus  rerum  imperator— Time  is  sovereign 
over  all  things.    M. 

Ten  censure  wrongr  for  one  who  writes  amiss. 
Pope, 

r^v  W  /tdX«rra  yafielp,  fjris  e4B€P  I^yyv0i 

wUei — Be  sure  you  take  for  wife  a  woman  of 
your  own  neighbourhood.    Hesiod, 
90  Tenaz  et  fidelis— Steadfast  and  faithful.    M. 

Tenax  propositi — Tenacious  of  his  purpose.    Af. 

Tendency  to  sentimental  whininsr  or  fierce  in- 
tolerance may  be  ranked  amone  the  surest 
symptoms  of^  little  souls  and  mferior  in- 
tellects.   Jfffrey 

Tenderness  is  a  virtue.    Goldsmith, 

Tenderness  is  the  repose  of  passion.    Joubert. 

as  Tenebo— I  will  hold.    M. 

Teneros  animos  aUena  opprobria  ssepe  /  Ab- 
sterrent  vitiis— The  disg^race  of  others  often 
deters  tender  minds  from  vice.     Hor. 

Tenet  insanabile  multos/Scribendi  cacoethes— * 

An  incurable  itch  for  writing  possesses  many,  /wt, 

Tenejr  la  bride  haute  k  votre  fils— Keep  a  tight 
hand  over  your  son  {lit.  hold  the  briale  hignX 
Fr.  Pr, 

Tenir  le  haot  do  pav^To  keep  the  best  place 
(///.  the  highest  side  of  the  pavement).  Fr.  Pr. 
SOTentanda  via  est  qoa  me  quoqoe  possim  / 
Tollere  homo,  victorqoe  viriim  volftare  per 
ora — I  too  must  attempt  a  way  by  which  I  may 
raise  myself  above  the  ground,  and  soar  trium- 
phant through  the  lips  of  men.     Virg, 


Tenterden  steeple  was  the  caose  of  Goodwin 
Sands.    Pr. 

Ter  conatus  ibi  collo  dare  brachia  drcom,  / 
Ter  frostra  comprensa  manos  eflhg:it  imafiro 
— Thrice  I  attempted  to  throw  my  arms  pouxmI 
her  neck  there,  and  her  ghost,  thrice  clutched  id 
vain,  eluded  my  grasp.     Virg. 

Teres  atqoe  rotondom— Smooth  -  polished  ami 
rounded.    Hor. 

Terminns  a  quo— The  point  from  which  anything 

starts. 
Terminus  ad  quern  —The  point  of  destination.       SS 

Terra  anticiua,  potens  armis  atqoe  obere  ^ebae 
— An  ancient  land,  powerful  in  arms  and  m  the 
fertility  of  its  soil,     t^irg.y  of  Italy. 

Terra  firma — Dry  land,  in  contradistinction  to  sea. 

Terra  incognita— An  unknown  land  or  domain 
of  things. 

Terra  innanzi,  e  terra  pol— Earth  originally, 
and  earth  finally.     //.  Pr. 

Terra   malos    homines   none  edocat,    atqojeM 
pusHlos — ^The  earth  now  supports   many  bad 
and  weak  men.    Jw. 

Terrae  filius  — A  son  of  the  earth;  a  man  of 
obscure  or  low  origin.    Pers, 

Terram  coelo  miscent— They  mingle  heaven  and 
earth. 

Terrible  penalty,  with  the  ass-ears  or  witiiont 
them,  mevitaDle  as  death,  written  for  ever 
in  heaven,  against  all  who,  like  Midas,  mia- 
judee  the  inner  and  the  upper  melodies,  and 
prefer  gold  to  goodness,  desire  to  dnty, 
falsehood  to  fact,  wild  nature  to  God,  and 
a  sensual  piping  Fan  to  a  high-souled,  wise- 
hearted,  and  spirit-breathing  Apollo.  Ed.^ 
apropos  to  the  fable  of  Midas. 

Tertiiun  quid- A  third  something,  prodnoed  by 
the  union  or  interaction  of  two  opposites. 

Terdum  sal— A  third  salt;  a  neutral  salt;  the  IS 
union  of  an  acid  and  an  alkali. 

Tertius  e  coelo  cecidit  Cato — A  third  Cato  bas 
come  down  from  heaven.    Juv.t  in  miockery^ 

TTft  dp€T^  Idpiora  dcol  xpoirdpoiBtv  idntctu^ — 
The  gods  have  placed  sweat  in  front  cS  virttie. 
Hesio<L 

Testimony  is  like  an  arrow  shot  from  a  I< 
bow ;  the  force  of  it  depends  upon  the  strenj 
of  the  hand  that  draws  it    Arg[ument  is , 
an  arrow  from  a  cross-bow,  which  has  equal 
force  though  shot  by  a  child.    Johnson. 

T€te4.-t£te— Face  to  face ;  a  private  oonvcssa- 
tion.    Fr. 

T€te  d'afm^  !— Head  of  the  army  1    Last  uwrds  50 
of  Napoleon. 

T6te  de  fou  ne  blanchit  jamais— A  fooFs  bead 
never  grows  grey.    Pr. 

Teuer  Ist  mir  der  Preund,  doch  auch  den  Peiad 
kann  ich  niitaen ;  /  Zeigt  mir  der  Preimd, 
was  ich  kajm,  lehrt  micfa  der  Poind,  was  ich 
soil — Dear  b  to  me  the  friend,  yet  can  I  make 
even  my  very  foe  do  me  a  friend's  part.  My 
friend  shows  me  what  I  can  do ;  my  foe  teaches 
me  what  I  should  do.    Schiller. 

That  action  is  not  warrantable  which  either 
blushes  to  beg  a  blessing,  or,  having  suc- 
ceeded, dares  not  present  a  thanksgiving. 
Quarles. 

That  but  this  blow  /  Might  be  the  be-all  and 
the  end-all  here,  /  But  here^  upon  this  bank 
and  shoal  of  time,  /  We'd  jump  the  life  to 
come.    Macb.f  L  7. 
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That  carries  anger  as  the  flint  bears  fire ;  / 
Who,  moch  eatorcM,  shows  a  hasty  spark,  / 
And  straisfht  is  cold  again,    /ui.  C^ts.,  tv.  3. 

That  cause  is  strong  which  has  not  a  multi- 
tude, but  one  strong  man  behind  it.    Lowell, 

That  circle  ofbeings,  which  dependence  gathers 
round  us,  b  almost  ever  unfiriendly.    Arlist. 

That  dvility  b  best  which  excludes  all  super- 
fluous formality.    (?) 

6  That  cutting  up,  and  parcelling,  and  labelling, 
of  the  indivisible  human  soul  into  what 
are  called  *' faculties,"  I  have  from  of  old 
eschewed,  and  even  hated.    Carfyle. 

That  death's  unnatural  that  kilb  for  loving. 
Otktllc^  V.  2. 

That  elevation  of  mind  which  we  see  in  mo- 
ments of  peril,  if  it  b  uncontrolled  by  justice, 
and  strives  only  for  its  own  advantajge,  be- 
comes a  crime.    Cic. 

That  friendship  only  is,  indeed,  genuine  when 
two  friends,  without  speaking  a  word  to  each 
other,  can,  nevertheless,  find  happiness  in 
being  together.    Ge^rg  Ebtrs, 

That  friendship,  which  b  exerted  in  too  wide 
a  sphere,  becomes  totally  useless.  Gold- 
stmtfu 

10  That  gentleman  who  seUs  an  acre  of  land, 
sciDs  an  ounce  of  credit.    Lord  BurUigk, 

That  golden  key  that  opes  the  palace  of  eter- 
nity.   Milton, 

That  government  b  the  best  which  makes 
government  unnecessary.    W.  von  Humboldt. 

That  great  mystery  of  time,  were  there  no 
other;  the  Ulimitable,  silent,  never-resting 
thing  called  "time,"  rolling,  rushing  on, 
swift,  silent,  like  an  all-embracing  ocean- 
tide,  on  which  we  and  all  the  universe  swim 
like  exhalations,  like  apparitions  which  are 
and  then  are  not— thb  u  for  ever  very  liter- 
ally a  miracle,  a  thing  to  strike  us  dumb ; 
for  we  have  no  word  to  speak  about  it. 
CarfyU. 

That  grief  b  light  which  b  capable  of  counsel 
Pr, 

UThat  he  b  mad  'tb  true ;  'tb  true,  'tb  pity ;  / 
And  pity  'tb  'tis  true.    Ham.^  ii.  a. 

That  in  the  captain's  but  a  choleric  word,  / 
Which  in  the  soldier  b  flat  blasphemy. 
Meas.for  Meas,,  ii.  2. 

That  intention  which  fixes  upon  God  as  its 
only  end  will  keep  men  steadv  in  their  pur- 
poses, and  deliver  them  from  Being  the  jest 
and  scorn  of  fortune.     Thomas  d  /Cem/i's. 

That  b  a  most  wretched  fortune  which  b 
without  an  enemy.    PuS,  Syr, 

That  b  a  treacherous  friend  against  whom 
you  must  always  be  on  your  guard.  Such  a 
niend  b  wine.    Bovee. 

90  That  b  always  best  which  gives  me  to  myself. 
JStttfTSon, 
That  b  but  an  empty  purse  that  b  frill  of  other 
men's  money.    Pr. 

That  b  friendship  which  b  not  feigned.    Hito- 

^adesa* 
That  b  gold  that  b  worth  gold.    Pr, 

That  b  indeed  a  twofold  knowledge  which 
profits  alike  by  the  folly  of  the  foolbh  and 
the  wisdom  of  the  wise.  It  b  both  a  shield 
and  a  sword ;  it  borrows  its  security  from 
tlie  darlcness,  and  its  c<mfidence  from  the 
light.    CoHot(, 


That  b  not  a  council  wherein  there  are  noSS 
sages.     Hitopadesa, 

That  b  not  a  duty  in  which  there  b  not  virtue. 
HHopadtsa. 

That  is  not  possible  which  b  impossible.  Hito- 
padesa. 

That  b  not  virtue  from  which  fear  approacheth 
us.    Hitopadesa. 

That  b  the  best  part  of  beauty  which  a  picture 
cannot  express.    Bacon. 

That  is  the  best  part  of  each  writer  which  has  80 
nothing  private  in  it    Emtrson, 

That  is  the  briefest  and  sagest  of  maxims 
which  bids  us  '* meddle  not'     Colton. 

That  b  the  true  light  which  lighteth  every 
man  that  cometh  into  the  world    St.  John, 

That  b  the  true  season  of  love,  when  we  be- 
lieve that  we  alone  can  love,  that  no  one 
could  ever  have  loved  so  before  us,  and  that 
no  one  will  love  in  the  same  way  after  us. 
Goethe. 

That  b  true  love  which  b  always  the  same, 
whether  you  give  everything  or  deny  every- 
thing to  tt    Goethe. 

That  b  well  spoken  that  is  well  taken.    Pr.     OS 

That  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds.    Afilton. 

That  learning  which  thou  gettest  by  thy  own 
observation  and  experience  b  far  beyond 
that  which  thou  gettest  by  precept ;  as  the 
knowledge  of  a  trajreller  exceeds  that  which 
b  got  by  reading.     Thomas  <i  Krmpis. 

That  life  b  long  which  answers  life's  great 
end.    young. 

That  low  vice  curiosity.    Byron. 

That  man  has  advanced  fu  in  the  study  of  40 
morab  who  has  mastered  the  difference 
between  pride  and  vanity.    Cham/ort. 

That  man  is  always  happy  who  b  in  the  pre- 
sence of  something  wbich  he  cannot  know  to 
the  frdl,  which  he  is  always  going  on  to  know. 
Rushin. 

That  man  is  an  ill  husband  of  his  honour  that 
entereth  into  any  action,  the  failing  wherein 
may  dbgrace  him  more  than  the  carrying  of 
it  through  can  honour  him.    Bacon, 

That  man  b  learned  who  reduceth  his  learning 
to  practice.    Hitopadesa, 

That  man  is  little  to  be  envied  whose  patriotism 
would  not  gain  force  upon  the  plain  of  Mara- 
thon, or  whose  piety  would  not  grow  warmer 
among  the  ruins  oflona.    Johnson. 

That  man  lives  twice  that  lives  the  first  life  iS 
welL    Herrick, 

That  man  may  last,  but  never  lives,  /  Who 
much  receives  but  nothing  gives ;  /  Whom 
none  can  love,  whom  none  can  thank—  / 
Creation's  blot,  creation's  blank.    T,  Gibbons. 

That  man  that  hath  a  tongue,  I  say,  b  no  man,  / 
If  with  hb  tongue  he^  cannot  win  a  woman. 
Tvto  Gent,  0/  \  erona^  iL  x. 

That  man  will  never  be  a  perfect  gentleman 
who  lives  only  with  gentlemen.  To  be  a 
man  of  the  world  we  must  view  that  world 
in  every  grade  and  in  every  perspective. 
Buhoer  Lyiton, 

That  Mirabeau  understood  how  to  act  with 
others,  and  by  others— thb  was  hb  genius, 
this  was  his  originality,  thb  was  hb  great- 
ness.   Goethe. 

That  must  be  true  which  all  men  say.    Pr,       SO 
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That  nation  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  liberty 
which  stands  bv  its  own  strength,  and  does 
not  depend  on  the  will  of  another.    Lny. 

That  net  that  holds  no  sreat,  takes  little  fish, 
i?.  Souihutfll. 

That  one  man  should  die  isrnorant  who  had 
capacity  for  knowledge,  this  I  call  tragedy. 
CarlyU. 

That  one  will  not,  another  will.    Pr. 

i  That  philanthropy^  has  surely  a  flaw  in  it  which 
cannot  sympathise  with  the  oppressor  equally 
as  with  the  oppressed.    L<nvnl. 

That  rich  man  is  great  who  thinketh  not  him- 
self great  because  he  Is  rich  ;  the  proud  man 
(who  is  the  poor  man)  braggeth  outwardly 
but  beggeth  inwardly ;  he  Is  blown  up,  but 
not  fttlT    ^.  Huron. 

That  single  effort  by  which  we  stop  short  in 
the  down-hill  path  to  perdition  is  of  itself  a 
greater  exernon  of  Tirtne  than  a  hundred 
acts  of  justice,    dfldsmith. 

That  souls  which  are  created  for  one  another 
so  seldom  find  each  other  and  are  generally 
divided,  that  in  the  moments  of  happiest 
union  toast  recognise  each  other— that  is  a 
sad  riddle  1    Cotthe, 

That  State  must  sooner  or  later  perish  where 
the  majori^  triumphs  and  unintelligence 
(  Unvtrsttutd)  decides.  Schiller^ 
10  That  state  of  life  is  alone  suitable  to  a  man  in 
which  and  for  which  he  was  bom,  and  he 
who  is  not  led  abroad  bv  great  objects  is  far 
happier  at  home.    Goetke^ 

That  strain  again  I  It  had  a  dying  fall :  /  Oh, 
it  came  o'er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  sound  / 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets,  / 
Giving  and  stealing  odour  1  Ttitelfth  NighU 
i.  X 

That  suit  is  best  that  best  fits  me.    Pr. 

That  that  comes  of  a  hen  will  scrape.    Pr, 

That  that  is,  is.  As  You  Like  It^  iv.  2. 
15  That  the  voice  of  the  common  people  is  the  voice 
of  God,  is  as  full  of  falsehood  as  commonness. 
For  who  sees  not  that  those  black-mouthed 
houilds,  upon  the  mere  scent  of  opinion,  as 
freely  spend  their  mouths  in  hunting  counter, 
or,  liice  Actaeon's  dogs,  in  chasing  an  innocent 
man  to  death,  as  if  they  followed  the  chase 
of  truth  itself,  in  a  fresh  scent  ?  A.  \Varti*tck. 

That  thee  is  sent  receive  in  buzomness :  /  The 
wrestling  of  this  world  asketh  a  fall.  /  Here 
is  no  home,  here  is  but  wilderness.  /  Forth, 
pilgrim,  forth— on,  best  out  of  thy  stall.  / 
Look  up  on  high,  and  thank  the  God  of  all. 
Chaucer, 

That  thought  I  regard  as  true  which  is  fruitful 
to  mjTseu,  which  is  connected  with  the  rest 
of  my  thoughts,  and  at  the  same  time  helps 
me  on.  Now  it  is  not  only  possible,  but 
natural,  that  such  a  thought  should  not  con- 
nect itself  with  the  mind  of  another,  nor 
help  him  on  .  .  .  consequentiv  he  will  regard 
It  as  false.  Once  we  are  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  this,  we  shall  never  enter  upon 
controversies.    Goethe, 

That  ugly  treason  of  mistrust.  Afer,  ofVen, ,  iti.  9. 

That  uniW  which  has  not  its  origin  in  the 
multituae  is  tyranny.    Pascal, 

90  That  verv  law  which  moulds  a  tear,  /  And  bids 
it  tricUe  from  its  source ;  /  That  law  pre- 
serves the  e^arth  a  sphere,  /  And  guides  the 
planets  In  their  course.     Rogers, 


That  vice  has  often  proved  an  emancipator  of 
the  mind  is  one  of  the  most  humiliatuig,  but 
also  one  of  the  most  unquestionable,  facts  in 
history.    Lecky, 

That  virtue  which  requires  to  be  ever  guarded 
is  scarcely  worth  the  sentinel.    Golastnith. 

That  voluntary  debility,  which  modem  lao« 
guage  is  content  to  term  indolence,  will,  if  it 
IS  not  counteracted  by  resolution,  render  in 
time  the  strongest  faculties  lifeless,  and  tnm 
the  flame  to  the  smoke  of  virtue.    Johnson. 

That  warrior  on  his  strong  war-horse^  fire 
flashes  through  his  eyes ;  torce  dwells  m  his 
arm  and  heart ;  but  warrior  and  war-horse 
are  a  vision ;  a  revealed  force,  nothinr  more. 
Stately  they  tread  the  earth,  as  if  It  were 
firm  substance.  Fool  I  the  earth  is  bat  a 
film ;  it  cracks  in  twain,  and  warrior  and 
war-horse  shik  t>eyond  plummet's  sonadmsr. 
CarlyU, 

That  we  devote  ourselves  to  God  is  seen  /  In  1 
living  Just  as  though  no  God  there  were. 
Browntng, 

That  we  shall  die,  we  know ;  'tis  but  the  time  / 
And  drawing  days  out,  tiiat  men  stand  upon. 
Julius  Ceesary  iii.  t. 

That  we  should  find  our  national  existence 
depend  on  selling  manufactured  cotton  at  a 
fartliing  an  ell  cheaper  than  any  other  people, 
is  a  most  narrow  stand  for  a  great  natiott  to 
base  itself  on.    CarlyU. 

That  we  would  do,  /  We  ^ould  do  wh«i  we 
would ;  for  this  "  would  "  changes,  /  And  hath 
abatements  and  delays  as  many  /  As  there 
are  tongues,  are  hands,  are  accidents ;  /  And 
then  this  "should"  is  like  a  spendthrift's 
sigh,  /  That  hurts  by  easing.    Ham.^  iv.  7. 

That  were  but  a  sorry  art  wiiich  could  be 
comprehended  all  at  once ;  the  last  point  of 
which  could  ht  seen  by  one  just  entering:  its 
precincts.    Goeihr. 

That  which  builds  is  better  than  that  which  is  \ 
built.    Emerson, 

That  which  can  be  done  with  perfect  con- 
venience and  without  loss,  is  not  always  the 
thing  that  most  needs  to  be  done,  or  which 
we  are  most  imperatively  required  to  do. 
Ruskin. 

That  which  each  man  can  do  best,  not  but  his 
Maker  can  teach  him.    Emerson. 

That  which  God  writes  on  thy  forehead  thon 
wilt  come  to.     The  Koran. 

That  which  hath  been  is  now ;  and  that  which 
is  to  be  hath  already  been.    BihU. 

That  which  I  crave  may  everywhere  be  had,  / 1 
With  me  I  bring  the  one  thmg  needful— love. 
Goethe. 

That  which  in  mean  men  we  entitle  patience,  / 
Is  pato  cold  cowardice  in  noble  breaste. 
Rich.  Il.y  L  a. 

That  which,  intellectually  considered,  we  call 
Reason,  considered  in  relation  to  nature  we 
call  Spirit.    EmersoH. 

That  which    is    crooked    cannot    be    made 

straight :  and  that  which  is  wanting  cannot 

be  numbered.    BibU. 
That  which  Is  good  to  take  is  good  to  keep.  Pr. 
That  which  is  in  the  midst  of  fools  Is  made  \ 

known.    Bible. 
That  which  Is  not  allotted  the  hand  cannot 

reach,  and  what  is  allotted  will  find  yon 

wherever  you  may  be.    Saetdu 
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That  which  is  past  is  grone  and  Irrevocable, 
and  wise  men  nave  enoug^h  to  do  with  tiung^s 
piiesent  and  to  come ;  therefore  they  do  but 
trifle  with  themselves  that  lalx)ar  in  past 
matters.    Bacon, 

That  which  is  possible  is  ever  possible.  Hiio- 
^euieui. 

That  wliich  is  truly  and  indeed  characteristic 
of  the  man  is  Imown  only  to  God.    Rtukin. 

That  which  makes  men  happy  is  activity  (</i# 
Th&tigkcU\  wliich,  first  producing  what  is 
STOod,  soon  chang^es  evU  itself  into  grood  by 
power  working:  in  a  god-like  manner.  Goethe. 

f  That   which   one   least  anticipates  soonest 
comes  to  pass.    Pr. 
That  which  produces  and  maintains  cheerful- 
ness is  nothing  but  activity.    Jean  Paul. 

That  which  proves  too  much  proves  nothing. 
Pr. 

That  which  seems  to  be  wealth  may  in  verity 
be  only  the  gilded  index  of  far-reaching  ruin ; 
a  wrecker's  nandful  of  coin  gleaned  from  the 
beach  to  which  he  has  beguiled  an  argosy. 
Rntkin. 

That  which  the  droning  world,  chained  to 
appearances,  will  not  allow  the  realist  to 
say  in  his  own  words,  it  will  suffer  him  to  say 
in  proverbs  without  contradiction.    Emerson. 

10  That  wliich  the  sun  doth  not  now  see  will  be 
visible  when  the  sun  is  out,  and  the  stars  are 
fallen  from  heaven.    Sir  Thomas  Brmtme. 
That  which  two  will  takes  effect.    Pr. 

That  which  uphoideth  him,  that  thee  upholds 
— His  honour.    Kingjohn^  iii.  z. 

That  wliich  was  bitter  to  endure  may  be  sweet 

to  remember.    Pr. 
That  which  we  do  not  believe  we  cannot 

adeanately  say,  though  we  may  repeat  the 

woros  never  so  often.    Emerson. 

IS  That  which  we  have  we  prise  not  to  the 
worth:  /  But  being  lacked  and  lost,  why 
then  we  rake  its  value.    Mttch  Ado^  iv.  z. 

That  which  we  may  live  without  we  need  not 
much  covet.    Pr. 

That  wliich  will  not  be  butter  must  be  Made 
into  cheese.    Pr. 

That  which  will  not  be  span,  let  it  not  come 
between  the  spindle  and  the  distaff    Pr. 

That  woman  is  despicable  who,  having  children, 
ever  feels  ennui.    Jean  Paul. 

10  That  wretchedness  which  fate  has  rendered 
voiceless  and  tuneless  is  not  the  least 
wretched,  but  the  most    Carlyle. 

That's  a  lee  wT  a  lid  on,  /  And  a  brass  handle 
to  tak  ho'd  on.    Pr. 

That*  s  my  good  that  does  me  grood.    Pr. 

Thaf  s  the  best  gown  that  goes  up  and  down 

the  house.    Pr. 
That's  the  humour  of  it.    Henry  K,  ii.  z. 

to  That^s  wliat  a  man  wants  in  a  wife,  mostly : 
he  wants  to  make  sure  o'  one  fool  as'll  tell 
him  he's  wise.  But  there's  some  men  can  do 
wi'ont  tiiat— they  think  so  much  o'  them- 
selves a'ready— an'  that's  how  it  is  there's 
old  bachelors.    George  Eliot. 

The  abandoning  of  some  lower  end  in  obe<!Uence 
to  a  higher  aim  is  often  made  the  very  con- 
dition of  securing  the  lower  one.  /.  C.  Shar^. 

The  abiding  city  and  post  at  which  we  can 
Bve  and  die  is -    .     - 


appear.    Carlylt, 


ktill  ah6ad  of  us,  it  would 


The  absent  one  Is  an  ideal  person ;  those  who 
are  present  seem  to  one  another  to  be  quite 
commonplace.  It  is  a  sillv  thing  that  the 
ideal  is,  as  it  were,  ousted  by  the  real ;  that 
may  be  the  reason  why  to  the  modems  tiielr 
ideal  only  manifests  itself  in  longing.   Goethe. 

The  absent  party  is  still  faulty.    Pr. 

The  accepted  and  betrothed  lover  has  lost  the  30 
wildest  charms  of  his  maiden  in  her  accept- 
ance of  him.     She  was  heaven  whilst  ne 
pursued  her  as  a  star— she  cannot  be  heaven 
if  she  stoops  to  such  a  one  as  he.    Emerson. 

The  accusing  spirit,  which  flew  up  to  heaven's 
chancery  with  the  oath,  blushed  as  he  gave 
it  in ;  and  the  recording  angel,  as  he  wrote 
it  down,  dropped  a  tear  upon  the  word  and 
blotted  It  out  for  ever.    Steme. 

The  acknowledgment  of  our  weakness  Is  the 
first  step  towards  repairing  our  loss.  Thomas 
h  Kenipis. 

The  actual  well  seen  is  the  ideal    Carlyle. 

The  advice  that  is  wanted  is  commonly  un- 
welcome ;  that  which  is  not  wanted  is  evi- 
dently impertinent    Johnson. 

The  affections  of  young  ladies  is  of  as  rapid  05 
growth  as  Jack's  beanstalk,  and  reaches  up 
to  the  sky  in  a  night     Thackeray. 

The  afflictions  of  earth  exalt  the  spirit  and  lift 
the  soul  to  God.     Tiedge. 

The  age  made  no  sign  when  Shakespeare,  its 
noblest  son,  passed  away.     Willmoit. 

The  i^ge  of  chivalxy  is  gone.  That  of  sophisters, 
economists,  and  calculators  has  succeeded ; 
and  the  glory  of  Europe  is  extinguished  for 
ever.    Burke. 

The  age  of  cariosity,  like  that  of  chivalry,  is 
ended,  properly  speaking,  gone.  Yet  per- 
haps only  gone  to  sleep.    Carlyle. 

The  age  of  great  men  is  jg:oing ;  the  epoch  of  40 
the  anthill,  of  life  in  multiplicity,  is  beginning. 
Amiel. 

The  age  of  miracles  past  1  The  agre  of  miracles 
is  for  ever  here,    Carlyle. 

The  ages  of  greatest  public  spirit  are  not 
always  eminent  for  private  virtoe.    Hume. 

The  agnosticism  of  doubt  is  as  far  from  the 
agrnostidsm  of  devotion  as  blindness  for 
want  of  vision  from  blindness  through  excess 
of  light    James  Martineau. 

The  aim  of  all  morality,  truly  conceived,  is  to 
farnish  men  with  a  standard  of  action  and 
a  motive  to  work  by,  which  shall  not  in- 
tensify each  man's  selfishness,  but  raise 
him  ever  more  and  more  above  it  /.  C. 
Shar;fie. 

The  aim  of  education  should  be  to  teach  us  45 
rather  bow  to  think  than  what  to  think. 
Beattie. 

The  aim  of  life  Is  work,  or  there  is  no  aim  at 
alL    Atterbach. 

The  aim  of  the  legislator  should  be,  not  truth, 
but  expediency.    Buckle. 

The  air  seems  nimble  with  the  glad,  /  Quaint 
fancies  of  our  childhood  dear.  J>r,  Walter 
Smith. 

The  alchemists  in  their  search  for  gold  dis- 
covered other  things  of  greater  value.  Scho- 
penhauer. 

The  all  hi  all  of  faith  is  that  we  believe;  of  SO 
knowledge,  what  we  know»  as  wdl  as  bow 
much  and  how  weU.    Goetkt, 
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The  almisrhty  dollar.    Waskingion  Irving, 

The  alpha  and  omesra  of  Socialism  is  the 
transmutation  of  private  competing  capital 
into  united  coUective  capitaL    Sckaffit* 

The  amateur,  however  weak  may  be  his  efforts 
at  imitation,  need  not  be  discouraged,  .  .  . 
for  one  advances  to  an  idea  the  more  surely 
and  steadily  the  more  accurately  and  pre- 
cisely he  considers  individual  objects.  Onlv 
it  wul  not  do  to  measure  ones  self  with 
artists ;  every  one  must  go  on  in  his  own 
style.    Gcethe, 

The  ambitious  are  ever  followed  by  adulation, 
for  such  alone  receive  most  pleasure  from 
flattery.  Goldsmith. 
ff  The  amount  of  intellect  necessary  to  please  us 
is  a  most  accurate  measure  of  the  amount  of 
intellect  we  have  ourselves.    Helvetitu. 

The  ancient  Spartan  custom  of  killing  weak- 
bodied  children  is  not  much  crueller  than 
that  of  propagating  weak-minded  ones. 
Jean  Paul, 

The  ancients  tell  us  what  is  best ;  but  we  must 
learn  of  the  modems  what  is  fittest.  Beit, 
Franklin, 

The  anger  of  a  strong  man  can  always  bide 
its  time.    Ruskin, 

The  animal  is  capable  of  enjoyment,,  only  man 
is  capable  of  serenity  of  mind  and  gladness 
of  heart.  Jean  Paul. 
10  The  animals  look  for  man's  intentions  right 
into  his  eyes.  Even  a  rat,  when  you  hunt 
him  and  bring  him  to  bay,  looks  you  in  the 
eye*    H,  Petuers. 

The  appard  oft  proclaims  the  man.     Ham.y 

i.  3- 
The  apprehension  and  representation  of  what 

is  individual  is  the  very  life  of  art.    Goethe. 
The  apprehension  of  the  good  /  Gives  but  the 

irreater  feeling   to   the  worse.     Rich,  JI.^ 

The  arch-enemy  is  the  arch-stupid.    Carlyle. 

IS  The  archer  who  overshoots  the  mark  misses, 
as  well  as  he  that  falls  short  of  it.    Pr. 

The  argument  all  bare  is  of  more  worth  /  Than 
when  it  hath  my  added  praise  beside.  Shake- 
speare. 

The  army  is  a  good  book  to  open  to  study 
human  life.    Alfred  de  I'igny. 

The  army  is  a  school  in  which  the  niggardly 
become  generous  and  the  generous  prodigal. 
Cervantes, 

The  arrows  of  sarcasm  are  barbed  with  con- 
tempt. ...  It  is  the  sneer  in  the  satire  or 
the  ridicule  that  galls  or  wounds.  iK 
Gladden. 

to  The  art  of  exalting  lowliness  and  siving  great- 
ness to  little  things  is  one  of  the  noblest 
Auctions  of  genius.  Palgrave. 
The  art  of  living  is  like  every  other  art ;  only 
the  capacity  ts  bom  with  us;  it  must  be 
learned  and  practised  with  incessant  care. 
Goethe. 

The  art  of  pleasing  is  the  art  of  deceivmg. 
Vauvenargues. 

The  art  was  his  to  break  vexations  with  a 
ready  jest    Dr.  W,  Smith, 

The  art  which  is  produced  hastily  will  also 
perish  hastily.    Ruskin, 
S5  The  artist  belongs  to  his  work,  not  the  work 
to  the  artist    Nwalit, 


The  artist  is  the  son  of  his  age  \  but  pity  for 
him  if  he  is  its  pupil,  or  even  its  Cavoiuite. 

SckilUr, 

The  artist  must  conceive  with  warmth  (mzY 
Feuer)  and  execute  with  coolness,  tyimkel- 
tnatm. 

The  artist  stands  higher  than  the  art  higher 
than  the  object:  he  uses  art  for  nis  own 
purposes^  and  deals  with  the  object  after  his 
own  fashion.    Goethe. 

The  artist's  vocation  is  to  send  light  into  the 
depths  of  the  human  heart    Sekumann. 

The  arts  of  deceit  and  cunning  do  continually  SO 
grow  weaker,  and  less  effectual  and  service- 
able to  them  that  use  them.     Tillotson. 

The  astonishing  intellect  that  occujiies  itself 
in  splitting  hairs,  and  not  in  twisting  some 
kind  of  conlage  and  effectual  draught  tackle 
to  take  the  road  with,  is  not  to  me  the  most 
astonishing  of  intellects.  1  want  twisted 
cordage,  steady  pulling,  and  a  peaceable- 
base  tone  of  voice ;  not  split  hairs,  hysterical 
spasmodics,  and  treble.    Carlyle. 

The  Atlantic  Ocean  beat  Mrs.  Partington. 
She  was 'excellent  at  a  slop  or  a  puddle,  but 
she  should  not  have  meddled  with  a  tempest 
Sydney  Smith, 

The  atmosphere  of  moral  sentiment  is  a  region 
of  grandeur  which  reduces  all  material  mae- 
nincence  to  toys,  yet  opens  to  every  wretu 
that  has  reason  the  doors  of  the  universe. 
Enurson, 

The  attainment  of  a  truer  and  truer  aristo- 
cracy, or  government  again  by  the  Best, — 
all  that  democracy  ever  meant  lies  there. 
Carlyle, 

The  attempt,  and  not  the  deed,  /  Confounds  us.  as 
Meub.y  ii.  3. 

The  attraction  of  love  is  in  an  inverse  propor- 
tion to  the  attraction  of  the  Newtonisia 
philosophy.    Bums, 

The  author  is  often  obscure  to  readers  be- 
cause, as  has  been  said,  he  proceeds  from 
the  thought  to  the  expression,  whereas  they 
proceed  from  the  expression  to  the  tiiought 
Cheunfort, 

The  awful  shadow  of  some  unseen  Power  / 
Floats,  though  unseen,  among  us.    Shelley. 

The  axe  of  intemperance  has  lopped  off  his 
green  boughs  and  left  him  a  withered  trunk. 
Swift, 

The  axis  of  the  earth  sticks  out  visibly  through  iO 
the  centre  of  each  and  every  town  or  ci^. 
Holmes, 

The  back  of  one  door  is  the  face  of  another. 
Pr, 

The  back-door  robs  the  house.    Pr, 

The  backslider  in  heart  shall  be  fitted  with  his 
own  wajrs.    Bible, 

The  bad  fortune  of  the  8:ood  turns  their  faces 
up  to  heaven :  and  the  good  fortune  of  the 
bad  bows  their  heads  <k»wn  to  the  earth. 

SaadL 

The  bad  {hsse)  man  has  not  only  tiie  good,  but  if 
also  the  bad  against  him.    Biscker, 

The  barrenest  of  mortals  is  the  sentimentalist 
Carlyle, 

The  basest  thought  about  man  is  that  he  has 
no  spiritual  nature ;  and  the  foolishest,  that 
he  has,  or  should  have,  no  animal  nature. 
Ruskin 
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The  basis  of  good  manners  is  self-reUance. 

£lHtT%Ott% 

The  battle  of  belief  against  nnbelief  is  the 
never-ending  battle.    CariyU. 

The  beams  of  joy  are  made  hotter  by  reflec- 
tion.   Fuller. 

The  bearers  of  the  thyrsns  (the  symbol  of  the 
«     Bacchus  inspiration)  are  manjr^  but  the  Bac- 
chants (the  truly  inspired)  are  few.    Gr.  Pr, 

%  The  bearing  and  the  training  of  a  child  is 

woman's  wisdom.     Tennyson, 
The  beaten  road  is  the  safest.    Pr, 
The  beantiful  is  a  manifestation  of  secret  laws 

of  nature,  which,  but  for  its  appearance, 

had  been  for  erer  concealed  from  us.   Goethe, 
The  beantiful  is  higher  than  the  good;  the 

beautifol  includes  In  it  the  good.    Goethe, 
The  beautiful  is  like  sunshine  to  the  world ; 

the  beautifol  lives  for  ever.    Hans  Andersen, 
10  The  beautiful  rests  on  the  foundation  of  the 

necessary.     Emerson, 
The  beggar  is  never  out  of  the  fashion,  or 

limpeUi  awkwardly  behind  it.    Lamd, 
The  beggar  is  not  expected  to  become  bail  or 

surety  for  any  one.    Lamb. 

The  beggar  is  not  required  to  put  on  court 
mourning.    Lamb, 

The  beggar  is  the  only  free  man  in  the  uni- 
verse.   Lamb, 
UThe  beirgar  is  the  only  man  in  the  universe 
who  IS  not  obliged  to  study  appearances. 
Lamb, 

The  bM^ar  weareth  all  colours,  fearing  none. 
LaiM. 

The  beggar's  costume  hath  undergone  less 
change  than  the  Quaker's.    Lamb. 

The  beginningj  and  very  nearly  the  end,  of 
bodily  education  for  a  girl,  is  to  make  sure 
that  she  can  stand  and  sit  upright;  the 
ankle  vertical,  and  firm  as  a  aiarble  shaft ; 
the  waist  elastic  as  a  reed,  and  as  unfatigu- 
able.    Ruskin. 

The  beginning  of  all  good  law,  and  nearly  the 
end  of  it,  is  that  every  man  shall  do  good 
work  for  his  bread,  and  that  everv  man  shall 
have  good  bread  for  his  work.    Ruskin. 

10  The  beginning  of  all  temptations  and  wicked- 
ness IS  the  fickleness  of  our  own  minds  amd 
want  of  trust  in  God.     Thomas  A  Kemfis. 

The  beginning  of  creation  Qq  man's  soul  as  in 
Nature)  is  hght.  llll  the  eye  have  vision, 
the  whole  members  are  in  bonds.    Carfyle. 

The  beginning  of  inquiry  is  disease.    Carfyle, 
The  beginning  of  strife  is  as  when  one  letteth 
out  water:   therefore  leave  off  contention 
before  it  be  meddled  with.    Bible. 

The  beginning  of  wisdom  is  to  look  fixedly  on 
clothes  (f.^.,  symbols),  till  they  become  trans- 
parent.   Carfyle. 

SS  The  being  whose  strength  exceeds  its  neces- 
sities is  strong ;  the  being  whose  necessities 
exceed  its  strength  is  feeble.    Rousseau. 

The  bell  strikes  one.  We  take  no  note  of 
time  /  But  for  its  loss.    Young. 

The  belfy  is  chains  to  the  hands  and  fetters  to 
the  fiset  He  who  is  a  slave  to  his  belly 
seldom  worships  God.    Saadi, 

The  beloved  of  tiie  Almighty  are  the  rich  who 
have  the  humility  of  the  poor,  and  the  poor 
who  have  the  magnanunity  of  the  rich. 


The  benefactors  of  mankind  are  those  who 

f  rumble  to  the  best  purpose.     Grumbling 
as  raised  man  from  the  condition  of  the 

gorilla  to  that  of  the  judge  on  the  bench  of 

justice.    John  H^agsii^e, 
The  benevolent  heart  will  not  solicit,  but  com-  80 

mand  our  reverence  and  applause.    Arliss. 
The  benevolent  person  is  always  by  preference 

busy  on  the  essentially  bad.    Carfyle. 
The  best  advice  is,  F'oUow  good  advice  and 

hold  old  age  in  highest  honour.    Goethe, 
The  best  architecture  is  the  expression  of  the 

mind  of  manhood  by  the  han«  of  childhood. 

RusMin, 

The  best  courages  are  but  beams  of  the 
Almighty.    Mrs,  Hutchinson, 

The  best  effect  of  any  book  is  that  it  excites  M 

the  reader  to  self-activity.    Carfyle, 
The  best  fish  swim  near  the  bottom.    Pr, 

The  best  friends  in  the  world  may  diffier  some- 
times.   Sterne. 

The  best  gifts  find  the  fewest  admirers,  and 
most  men  mistake  the  bad  for  the  good. 
Gellert, 

The  best  government  is  that  which  teaches  us 
to  govern  ourselves.    Goethe. 

The  best  independence  is  to  have  something  to  10 
do,  and  something  that  can  be  done,  and  done 
most  perfectiy  in  solitude.    P,  G,  Hamerton, 

The  best  is  best  cheap.    Pr. 

The  best  is  but  in  season  best.  All€m  Ramuiy, 

The  best  is  not  to  be  explained  by  words.  Goethe, 


The  best  laid  schemes  o'  mice  an'  men  /  Gans[ 
aft  a-gley,  7  And  lea'e  us  naught  but  gri^ 
and  pain  /  For  promised  joy.    Bums. 


The  best  loneliness  is  when  no  human  esre  has  40 
rested  on  our  face  for  a  whole  day.  Auerback, 

The  best  may  slip,  and  the  most  cautious  fall :/ 
He's  more  than  mortal  that  ne'er  err'd  at  aU. 
Pont/ret, 

The  best  mirror  is  an  old  friend.    Pr. 

The  best  of  angels  do  not  live  in  commnnity» 

but  by  themselves.    Swedenborg. 
The  best  of  lessons,  for  a  good  many  peoi>le, 

woidd  be  to  listen  at  a  keyhole.     It  is  a  oity 

for  such  that  the  practice  is  dishonourable. 

Mme.  Swetckine, 

The  best  of  men  /  That  e'er  wore  earth  about  00 
him  was  a  sufferer ;  /  A  soft,  meek^  patient, 
humble,   tranquil  spirit;  /  The  fixvt  true 
gentieman  that  ever  breathed.    Decker, 

The  best  of  the  sport  is  to  do  the  deed  and  say 
nothing.    Pr, 

The  best  part  of  our  knowledge  is  that  which 

teaches  us  where  knowledge  leaves  off  and 

ignorance  begins.    Holmes, 
The  best  path  through  life  is  the  highway. 

Amiel, 
The  best  portraits  are  those  in  which  there  Is 

a  slight  mixture  of  caricature.    Macaulay, 
The  best  preservative  to  keep  the  mind  in  00 

health  is  the  faithful  admonition  of  a  friend. 

Bacon, 

The  best  remedy  against  an  ill  man  Is  much 
ground  between  both.    Pr. 

The  best  rules  to  form  a  young  man  are,  to 
talk  little,  to  hear  much,  to  reflect  alone 
upon  what  has  passed  in  company,  to  dis- 
trust one's  own  opinions,  and  value  othenT 
that  deserve  it    Sir  IV,  Tem^, 

2  D 
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Tha  teit  self-lbrffetfubMss  is  to  look  at  the 
thiiiff*  of  tho  world  with  attaation  and  love. 
AutrimcJk, 

The  best  aoo  is  not  enooffh  a  son.    Enurs^M. 
The  l>esti  the  only  correct  actions  are  those 

which    demand    no    e¥ple  nation    and    no 

apology.    Am^r&acA. 

The  beet  thinr  I  know  between  Prance  and 
England  is  the  eea.    D^mg-ias  Jerrold, 

S  The  best  thing  which  we  derive  from  his- 
tory is  the  entlnisiasm  which  it  raises  in  us. 
G0€tAt, 

The  best  things  ace  worst  to  come  by.    l^aUur, 

The  best  use  of  money  is  to  pay  debts.    Pr, 

The  best  way  to  come  to  tmth  b  to  examine 
ttiings  as  they  really  are,  and  not  to  con- 
clude they  are,  as  we  have  been  taught  by 
others  to  imagine.    Locke* 

The  beat  way  to  make  tlie  audience  laugh  is 
bsr  first  laughing  yourself.    Goidtmitk, 
10  The  best  way  to  please  one  half  of  the  world  is 
not  to  mina  what  the  other  half  says.    Goid- 
stmitfu 

The  best  work  in  the  world  is  done  on  the 
quiet    Pr, 

The  best  work  never  was,  nor  ever  will  be, 
done  for  money  at  all.    Kuiktu, 

The  best  works,  and  of  greatest  merit  for  the 
pnl)Uc,  have  proceeded  from  immarried  or 
childless  men,  which,  both  in  affsction  and 
means,  have  married  and  endowed  the 
public    Bacon, 

The  betrayer  is  the  murderer.    CaeL  Pr, 

15  The  better  a  man  is  morally,  the  less  conscious 
he  is  of  his  virtues.    The  greater  the  artist, 
the  more  aware  he  must  be  of  his  shortcom- 
ings.   Frond*. 
The  better  day  the  better  deed.    U^aiktr, 

The  better  I  know  men  the  more  I  admire 
dogs,    (f) 

The  better  part  of  valour  is  discretion,    i  Htn. 

/K,  v.  4- 
The  better  you  understand  yourself,  the  less 

cause  you  will  find  to  love  yoursell    Thomas 

MThe  Bible  contains  many  truths  as  yet  undis- 
covered.   Butler. 

The  Bible  contains  more  true  sublimity,  more 
exquisite  beauty,  more  pure  morall^,  more 
important  history,  and  finer  strains  or  poetrv 
and  eloquence  than  can  be  collected  from  aU 
other  boolcs,  in  whatever  age  or  language 
they  have  been  written.    Sir  IVilliam  Jones. 

(The  Bible)  contains  plain  teaching  for  men  of 
every  rank  of  soul  and  state  of  life,  which  so 
far  as  they  honestly  and  implicitly  obey,  they 
wiU  be  happy  ana  innocent  to  the  utmost 
powers  of  their  nature,  and  callable  of  vic- 
tory over  all  adversities,  whether  of  tempta- 
tion or  pain.    Ruskin, 

The  Bible  is  the  great  family  chronide  of  the 
Jews.    Heine. 

The  Bible  of  a  nation,  the  practically  credited 
God's  message  to  a  nation,  is,  beyond  all 
else,  the  autnentic  biography  of  its  heroic 
souls.  This  is  the  real  record  of  the  ap- 
pearances of  God  in  the  history  of  a  nation ; 
this,  which  all  men  to  the  marrow  of  their 
bones  can  believe,  and  which  teaches  all  men 
what  the  nature  of  this  universe,  when  you 
go  to  work  in  It,  really  ia.    CariyU, 


The  Bible  teUs  us  what  Christian  gr< 
but  it  is  in  the  struggle  of  life  that  we  axe  to 
find  them.    Beecker. 

The  biography  of  a  nation  emlM-aces  all  its 
works.  No  trifle  is  to  be  n^lected.  A 
motUdering  medal  is  a  letter  of  twenty  cen- 
turiea     IViilmoU. 

The  bird  of  wisdom  flies  low,  and  seeks  her 
food  under  hedges ;  the  eagie  himself  would 
be  starved  if  ne  always  soared  aloft  and 
against  the  sun.    Lander. 

The  birds  without  bam  or  storehouse  are  fed ;  / 
From  them  let  us  learn  to  trust  for  onr 
bread.    Arwton. 

The  birth  of  a  child  is  the  impiisonmeat  of  a 
souL    SifHons. 

The  birth  of  a  golden  deer  is  impossible.    lliUn  i 
padesa, 

liie  bishoD  has  set  his  foot  in  it,  /./..  the  broth  is 
singed.  Pr.  fThc  explanation  of  whioi,  according 
to  Grose,  b :  whenever  a  bishoppasscd  tlirough  a 
town  or  a  village^  all  the  inhamtants  ran  oat  to 
receive  his  Messing ;  this  frequently  raiiseri  the 
niillc  on  the  Are  to  be  left  till  burnt.) 

The  biter  is  often  bit    Pr, 

The  blanks  as  well  as  the  prizes  most  be 
drawn  in  the  cheating  lottery  of  life.    Le 

Sage. 

The  blast  that  blows  loudest  to  soon  over- 
blown.   Smoilett, 

The  blaae  of  reputation  cannot  be  blown  oat,  I 
but  it  often  dCes  in  tihe  socket.    Johnson, 

The  blessed  work  of  helping  the  world  forward 
does  not  wait  to  be  done  by  perfect  naen. 
George  Eliot. 

The  blessmg  of  the  Lord^  it  maketfa  ridi,  and 
he  addeth  no  sorrow  with  it    Bible. 

The  blind  man  bears  the  lame,  and  onward 
hies,  /  Made  right  by  lending  feet  and  borrow- 
ing eyes.    Plato  the  younger. 

The  block  of  granite,  which  was  an  obstacle 
in  the  pathwav  of  the  weak,  becomes  a 
stepping-stone  m  the  pathway  of  the  strong. 
Carole. 

The  Uood  more  stirs  /  To  rouse  a  lion  than  to4 
start  a  hare.    /fen.  /K.,  L  > 

The  blood  of  man  should  never  be  shed  but  to 
redeem  the  blood  of  man.  It  is  well  shed  for 
our  family,  for  our  friends,  for  our  God,  for 
our  cocmtry,  for  our  kind.  The  rest  is 
vanity,  the  rest  is  crime.    Burke. 

The  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the 

Church.     Tcrtullian, 

The  blue-bfrd  carries  the  sky  on  his  back. 
TAoreau. 

The  blue  of  heaven  is  larger  than  the  cloud. 
Mrs.  Brotvning. 

The  blush  is  Nature's  alarm  at  the  approach  ol  i 
sin,  and  her  testimony  to   the   dignity  of 
virtue.    Fuller. 

The  body  of  a  sensuaUst  is  the  coffin  of  a  dead 
soiiL    Bavee. 

The  body  of  Christ  is  wherever  human  bodies 
are,  and  he  who  has  any  bitterness  against 
his  brother  is  always  committing  sacnlege, 
IVard  Be^Jier. 

The  book  of  Nature  is  the  book  of  Fate. 

Emerson. 

The  book^ul  blockhead,  ignorantly  read,  / 
With  loads  of  learned  lumber  in  nis  heid. 
Pope, 
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rhkh  help  you  most  are  those  which 
make  you  think  the  most.    Thtodare  Parker. 

The  borrower  runs  in  his  own  debt.    Emerson. 

The  bourh  that  is  dead  shall  be  cut  away  for 
the  sake  of  the  tree  itself.  Let  the  Con- 
servatism that  would  preserve  the  tree,  cut 
it  away.    Carlyie. 

The  bounds  of  a  m&n's  knowledge  are  easilv 

concealed  if  he  has  bnt  prudence.    Goldsmith. 

6   The  boy  stands  astonished :  his  impressions 

guide  nim ;  he  learns  sportndly ;  seriousness 

steals  on  falm  by  surprise.    Goethe, 

The  boy's  story  is  the  best  that  Is  ever  told 
DUkentm 

The  boT's  will  is  the  wind's  will,  /  And  the 
thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts. 
Lapland  Pr, 

The  brain  may  devise  laws  for  the  blood  ;  but 
a  hot  temper  leaps  o'er  a  cold  decree.  J^fer. 
o/Ven,^  i.  2. 

The  brain-women  never  interest  us  like  the 
heart-women ;  white  roses  please  less  than 
red.    Holmes, 

10  The  brave  man  thanks  of  himself  last  of  alL 

Sckiller, 

The  bravest  are  the  tenderest,  /  The  loving 
are  the  daring.    Bayard  Taylor, 

The  breach  of  custom  /  Is  breach  of  all.  Cym- 
btlintf  iv.  9. 

The  breeding  of  a  man  makes  him  courageous 
bv  instinct,  true  by  faistincL  loving  by  in- 
sunct,  as  a  dog  is ;  and  therefore,  fehcitouslv 
above,  or  below  (whichever  von  like  to  call 
itX  all  questions  of  philosophy  and  divinity. 
Rushin, 

The  British  nation— and  I  include  in  it  the 
Scottish  nation — ^has  produced  a  finer  set  of 
men  than  you  will  nnd  it  possible  to  get 
anywhere  else  in  this  world.    Cartyle, 

IS  The  bud  may  have  a  bitter  taste,  /  But  sweet 
wiU  be  the  flower.    Cowper. 

The  buke  o'  May-bees  is  very  braid.    Sc,  Pr, 

The  burden  one  likes  is  cheerfully  borne,    /'r. 

The  buminfl:  of  a  little  straw  may  hide  the 

stars  of  tne  sky ;  but  the  stars  are  there, 

and  will  reappear.    CariyU. 

The  burst  of  new  light,  by  its  suddenness^ 
always  appears  immiral  to  the  unprepared 
heart.    Jean  Paul, 

to  The  busiest  of  living  agents  are  certain  dead 
men's  thoughts.  Sooet. 
The  calling  of  a  man's  self  to  a  strict  account 
is  a  medicine  sometimes  too  pierdng  and 
corrosive ;  reading  good  books  of  moralitjr  is 
a  little  flat  and  deaa  .  .  .  but  the  best  receipt 
(best  to  worl^  and  best  to  take)  Is  the  ad- 
monition of  a  triend.    Bacon. 

The  camomfle,  the  more  it  Is  trodden  on,  the 
faster  it  grows ;  yet  youth,  the  more  it  is 
wasted,  the  sooner  it  wears,  x  Hen,  /r.,  ii.  4. 

The  canary-bird  sings  the  sweeter  the  longer 
it  has  been  trained  in  a  darkened  cage. 
Jean  Paul, 

The  cancer  of  jealousy  on  the  breast  can  never 
wholly  be  cut  out,  if  I  am  to  l>e]ieve  great 
masters  of  the  healing  art.    Jean  Paul, 

tf  The  caAker  gall*  the  inlants  of  the  spring  / 
Too  oft  before  thtir  buttons  are  disclosed,  / 
And  IB  the  saeni  and  liquid  dew  of  youth  / 
CqnlfLf  iotts  bltetoitBts  are  most  imminent. 
H0m*u^ 


The  capacity  of  apprehending  ts^iat  is  hi^b  is 
very  rare ;  and  therefore,  m  common  life  a 
man  does  well  to  keep  such  things  ior  him- 
self, and  only  to  give  out  so  much  as  is  need- 
ful to  have  some  advantage  against  others. 
CoeiAe. 

The  captive  bands  may  chain  the  hands,  / 
But  love  enslaves  the  man.    Bums, 

The  Carlyles  were  men  who  lavished  their 
heart  and  conscience  upon  their  work ;  they 
builded  themselves,  theur  days,  their  thoughts 
and  sorrows,  into  their  houses ;  they  leavened 
the  sou  with  the  sweat  of  their  ru£  ged  brows. 
John  Burroughs' 

The  casting  away  things  profitable  for  the 
maintenance  of  man's  lafe  is  an  unthankful 
abuse  of  the  fruits  of  God's  good  providence 
towards  mankind.    Hooker, 

The  castle  which  Conservatism  b  set  to  defend  80 
is  the  actual  state  of  things,  good  and  bad. 
Emerson, 

The  cat  shuts  its  eyes  when  stealing  the 
cream.    Pr. 

The  cause  which  pleased  the  gods  has  in  the 
end  to  please  Cato  also.    (T) 

The  centuries  are  all  lineal  children  of  one 
another ;  and  often,  in  the  portrait  of  early 
grandfathers,  this  and  the  other  enipsiatic 
feature  of  the  newest  grandson  will  disclose 
itself  to  mutual  elucidation.    Carlyle, 

The  centuries  are  conspirators  against  the 
sanity  and  authority  of  the  sow.  Emer* 
eon. 

The  certain  way  to  be  cheated  is  to  fancy  one's  8S 
self  more  cunning  than  others.    Ckarron, 

The  chains  of  habit  are  generally  too  small  to 
be  felt  till  they  are  too  strong  to  be  broken. 
/Mmiwm. 

The  champion  true  t  Loves  victory  more  when, 
dim  in  view,  /  He  sees  her  glories  gild  afar  / 
The  dusky  edge  of  stubborn  war,  /  Than  if 
th'  untrodden  bloodless  field  /  The  harvest 
of  her  laurels  yi^.    KAle, 

The  change  of  a  man's  s^  is  a  very  laborious 
nndertaJdng.     Thomas  d  Kempit, 

The  character  of  a  nation  Is  not  to  be  learned 
from  its  fine  folks.    Scott. 

The  character  of  the  person  that  commends  10 
you  Is  to  be  consioered  before  you  set  a 
value  on  his  esteem.  The  wise  man  applauds 
him  whom  he  thinks  most  virtuous ;  the  rest 
of  the  world,  him  who  Is  most  wealthy.    (?) 

The  character  of  the  true  philosopher  is  to 
hope  all  things  not  unreasonable.  Sir  John 
HersckeL 

The  characteristic  mark  of  minds  (jSeister^  of 
the  first  order  is  the  diTeciaesa((/nmtttelSar- 
ke/t)  of  all  thebr  judgments.  All  that  they 
bring  forth  {vor69ingen)  is  the  result  of  theur 
own  thinking.    Schopfnhauer, 

The  characteristic  of  a  philosopher  Is  that  ha 
looks  to  himself  for  aU  help  or  harm.  Epic* 
tetus. 

The  characteristic  of  Chancer  Is  intensity ;  of 
Spencer,  remoteness ;  of  Milton,  elevation : 
of  Shakespeare,  everything.    Ha»litL 

The  chariest  maid  is  prodigal  enough  /  If  she  45 
unmask  her  beauty  to  the  moon.     Heun,, 

\.  I. 

The  charitahle  give  out  at  the  door,  and  God 
puts  in  at  the  window.    Pr, 
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The  charitv  that  thinketh  no  evil  trnsts  in  God 

and  trosu  in  man.    /.  G.  HoUami. 
The  chaste  mind,  like  a  poliahed  plane,  mar 

admit  fool  thongrhta,  without  receiving:  their 

tincture.    SUrnt, 
The  cheap  swearer  through  his  open  sluice  / 

Lets  his  soul  run  for  nought.    Gtargt  Her- 

The  cheapness  of  man  is  every  day's  tragedy. 
EmenoH. 
%  The  chief  glory  of  every  people  arises  from  its 
authors.    JohMson, 

The  chief  of  all  the  curses  of  this  unhappy  age 
is  the  universal  gabble  of  its  fools,  and  of  the 
flocks  that  foUow  them,  rendering  the  quiet 
voices  of  the  wise  of  all  past  time  inauoible. 
Ruskhu 

The  chief  requisites  for  a  courtier  are  a  flexible 
conscience  and  an  inflexible  politeness.  Lady 
Bleuingi^tu 

The  chief  value  and  virtue  of  monev  consists 
in  its  having  power  over  human  beings ;  a 
power  which  is  attainable  by  other  means 
than  by  money.    Ruskin. 

The  child  is  father  of  the  man.     Wordsworth. 
10  The  child  is  not  to  be  educated  for  the  pre- 
sent, but  for  the  remote  future,  and  often 
in  opposition  to  the  immediate  future.   Jean 
Paui. 

The  child  who  desires  education  wHl  be 
bettered  by  it;  the  child  who  dislikes  it, 
only  disgraced.    Ruskin. 

The  child's  murmuring  Is  more  and  is  less  than 
words ;  there  are  no  notes,  and  yet  it  is  a 
song;  there  are  no  syllables,  and  yet  it  is 
language.  .  .  .  This  poor  stammermg  b  a 
compound  of  what  the  child  said  when  it 
was  an  angel,  and  of  what  it  will  say  when 
it  becomes  a  man.     1 1ctor  Hugo. 

The  childhood  shows  the  man  /  As  morning 
shows  the  day.    Milton. 

The  children  of  others  we  never  love  so  much 
as  our  own ;  error,  our  own  child,  is  so  near 
our  heart.    Goethe, 

15  The  choicest  thing  this  world  has  for  a  man  is 
afiection.    /.  G.  HoUoHd. 

The  Christian  doctrine,  that  doctrine  of  Hu- 
militv,  in  all  senses  godlike,  and  the  parent 
of  au  godlike  virtue,  is  not  superior,  or  in- 
ferior, or  equal  to  any  doctrine  of  Socrates 
or  Thale&  being  of  a  totally  different  nature ; 
differing  vom  these  as  a  perfect  ideal  poem 
does  from  a  correct  computation  in  arith- 
metic.   CarfyU. 

The  Christian  religion  having  once  appeared, 
cannot  again  vanish ;  having  once  assumed 
its  divine  shape,  can  be  subject  to  no  dissolu- 
tion.    Goethe. 

The  Christian  religion  is  an  inspiration  and 
life  — •  God's  life  oreathed  into  a  man  and 
breathed  through  a  man.    /.  G.  Holland. 

The  Christian  relig^ion  is  especially  remark- 
able, as  it  so  decidedlv  lays  claim  to  mere 
goodwill  in  man,  to  nis  essential  temper, 
and  values  this  independently  of  all  culture 
and  manifestation,  it  stands  in  opposition 
to  science  and  art,  and  properly  to  enjoy- 
ment.   Nova2is. 

80  The  Christian  religion,  often  enough  dismem- 
bered and  scattered  abroad,  will  ever  in  the 
end  again  gather  itself  together  at  the  foot 
of  the  cross.    Goethe. 


The  Christian  religion,  once  here,  cannot  agap 

I     pass  away ;  in  one  or  the  other  form,  it  will 

endure  through  all  time.    As  in  Scripture,  so 

also  in  the  heart  of  man,  it  is  written,  **  The 

?ates  of  heU  shall  not  prevail  against  it." 
arlyU. 

'  The  Christianity  that  cannot  get  on  without  a 
iwintmnm  of  four  thousaud  uvo  hundred,  will 
give  place  to  something  better  that  can. 
Carlyle. 

The  Church  is  a  mere  organisation  to  help  a 
man  to  fulfil  his  duties ;  it  is  not  the  scarce 
from  whence  those  duties  sprung.  WuM 
Beecher. 

The  Church  is  the  working  recognised  nnioa 
of  those  who  by  wise  teaching  guide  the 
sotds  of  men.    Carfyle. 

The  Church  1  Touching  the  earth  with  ob«  j 
small  point  (the  event,  viz.,  at  Bethlehem  of 
the  year  one) ;  springing  out  of  one  small 
seed-grain,  rising  out  therefrtmi,  ever  higgler, 
ever  broader,  high  as  the  heaven  itself,  broad 
till  it  overshadow  the  whole  visible  heaven 
and  earth,  and  no  star  can  be  seen  but 
through  it.  From  such  a  seed-grain  so  has 
it  grown;  planted  in  the  reverences  and 
sacred  opulences  of  the  soul  of  mankind:  fed 
continually  by  all  the  noblenesses  of  forty 
generations  of  man.  The  world-tree  of  the 
nations  for  so  long  1    Carlyle. 

The  Churchmen  fain  would  kill  their  Church,  / 
As  the  Churches  have  killed  their  Christ 

Tentgfson. 

The  circle  of  noble-minded  people  is  the  most 
precious  of  all  that  I  have  won.    Goethe. 

The  city  does  not  take  away,  neither  does  the 
country  give,  solitude :  solitude  is  within  us. 
Jose/h  RoMX. 

The  city  is  recruited  from  the  country.    Emer- 

son. 

The  civil  jBfuest  /  Will  no  more  talk  all,  than  ] 
eat  all  the  feast.    George  Herbert. 

The  civilised  man  lives  not  in  wheeled  houses. 
He  builds  stone  castles,  plants  lands,  makes 
life-long  marriage  contracts ;  has  long-dated, 
hundred-fold  possessions,  not  to  be  valued  in 
the  money-market ;  has  pedigrees,  libraries, 
law-codes  ;  has  memories  and  hopes,  even 
for  thb  earth,  tliat  reach  over  thousands  of 
years.    Carlyle. 

The  civilised  nation  consists  broadly  of  mob, 
money-collecting  machine,  and  capitalist; 
and  when  the  mob  wishes  to  spend  money 
for  any  purpose,  it  iets  Its  money-collecting 
machine  to  borrow  the  money  it  needs  from 
the  capitalist,  who  lends  it  on  condition  of 
taxing  the  mob  generation  after  generatloii. 
Ritskin. 

The  civilised  savage  (Wilde)  Is  the  worst  of  aU 
savagea    C.J.  IVeoer. 

The  Classical  is  healthy,  the  Romantic  sickly. 

Goethe. 

The  clergy  are  at  present  divided  Into  three  I 
sections :  an  immense  body  who  are  ignorant ; 
a  small  proportion  who  know  and  are  silent ; 
and  a  mmute  minority  who  know  and  speak 
according  to  thefr  knowledge.    Huxley. 

The  doud-capp'd  towers,  the  gorgeous  pal- 
aces, /  The  solemn  temdles,  the  great  globe 
itself,  /  Yea.  all  that  it  faiherit,  shaO  dissohre ;  / 
And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  iMded,  / 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind.    Temj^i^  iv.  i. 
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The  dond  incense  of  the  altar  hides  /  The 
troe  form  of  the  God  who  there  abides.  Dr. 
W.  Smith, 

The  donds  never  fmss  agrainst  the  wind. 
Hitcfadesiu 

The  clDods  that  gather  round  the  setting  snn  / 
Do  take  a  sober  colonring  from  an  eye  / 
That  hath  kept  watdi  o'er  man's  mortality. 
Wordxworik, 

The  donds  that  wrap  the  setting  sun  /  .  .  . 
Why,  as  we  watch  their  floating  wreath,  / 
Seem  they  the  breath  of  life  to  breathe  ?  / 
To  Fancy  s  eve  their  motions  prove  /  They 
mantle  round  the  sun  for  love.  KebU, 
%  The  douds  treat  the  sea  as  if  it  were  a  mill- 
pond  or  a  spring-run,  too  insignificant  to 
make  any  exceptions  ta    John  Burroughs. 

The  cock,  that  is  the  trumpet  of  the  mom,  / 
Doth  with  his  lofty  and  shrUl-sounding 
throat  /  Awake  the  god  of  day.    Ham.^  i.  x 

The  coin  that  is  most  current  among  mankind 
is  flatteij ;  the  only  benefit  of  which  is  that 
by  hearmg  what  we  are  not  we  may  be 
instructed  what  we  ought  to  be.    (?) 

The  combined  arts  appear  to  me  like  a  family 
of  sisters,  of  whom  the  greater  part  were 
inclined  to  good  companv,  out  one  was  light- 
headed, and  desirous  to  appropriate  and 
squander  the  whole  goods  and  chattels  of  the 
household— the  theatre  Is  this  wasteful  sister. 
Goetht. 

The  comic  and  the  tragic  lie  dose  together, 
faiseparable,  like  light  and  shadow.    Socrates, 

10 The  command  "thou  shalt"  is  in  all  circum- 
stances a  hard  one,  unless  it  is  softened 
down  by  the  adjunct  '*  for  that  which  '  thou 
shalt '  is  just  the  same  as  that  which  ration- 
ally thou  also  wiliest."    LimiMtr, 

The  commencement  of  atonement  is  /  The 
sense  of  its  necessity.    Byron, 

The  c«mmion  crowd  but  see  the  gloom  /  Of 
wayward  deeds  and  fitting  doom ;  /  The  close 
observer  can  espy  /  A  noble  soul  and  lineage 
high.    Byron, 

The  conmion  fluency  of  speech  In  many  men 
and  most  women  is  owing  to  a  scardty  of 
matter  and  a  scardty  of  words.    Swift. 

The  common  "keeping:  up  appearances"  of 
sodetv  is  a  mere  selfish  struggle  of  the  vain 
with  the  vahi.    Ruskin, 

U  The  company  of  fools  may  at  first  make  us 
smile,  but  at  last  never  fails  of  rendering 
us  melancholy.    Goldsmith. 

The  complete  poet  must  have  a  heart  in  his 
brain  or  a  brain  in  his  heart.    George  Darley. 

The  complete  spiritnaUsation  of  the  animal 
element  in  nature  is  the  task  of  our  spedes. 
Amiel. 

The  conceived  is  never  food  save  to  the  mind 
that  concdves.    Schiller. 

The  concessions  of  the  weak  are  the  conces- 
sions of  fear.    Burke. 

to  The  condition  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  in 
a  country  is  the  condition  of  the  country 
itself!    CarfyU. 

The  condition  of  the  most  fasdnated  {beMou- 
hertsien)  enthusiast  is  to  be  preferred  to  him 
who,  from  sheer  fear  of  error,  dares  in  the 
end  no  longer  to  affirm  or  deny.    IVielamL 

The  conditions  necessary  for  the  arts  of  men 
are  the  best  for  their  souls  and  bodies.  Ruskin, 


The  confidant  of  mv  vices  is  my  master,  though 
he  were  my  valet    Goethe. 

The  conflict  of  the  old,  the  existent,  and  the 
persistent,  with  devdopment,  improvement, 
and  transngurment  is  always  the  same.  Out 
of  every  arrangement  arises  at  last  ped- 
antry ;  to  get  rid  of  this  latter  the  former  is 
destroyed,  and  some  time  must  elapse  before 
we  become  aware  that  order  must  be  re- 
established.   Goethe. 

The  conscience  is  the  inviolable  asylum  of  tiie  S5 
liberty  of  man.    Napoleon. 

The  consdence  is  the  most  dastic  material  in 
the  world.  To-day  you  cannot  stretch  it 
over  a  mole-hill,  to-morrow  it  hides  a  moun- 
tain.   Bulwer  Lytton, 

The  conscience  of  the  man  who  is  given  over 
to  his  passions  is  like  the  voice  of  the  ship- 
wrecked mariner  overwhelmed  by  the  tem- 
pest   Joseph  Roux. 

The  consdous  utterance  of  thought  by  speech 
or  action,  to  any  end,  is  art    Emerson. 

The  consdous  water  saw  its  god  and  blushed. 
Dryden^  on  the  water  into  wine  at  Cana, 

The  consolation  which  is  derived  from  truth,  90 
if  anv  there  be,  is  solid  and  durable ;  that 
whicn  may  be  derived  from  error  must  be, 
like  its   original,   falladous   and   fugitive. 
Johnson, 

The  contagion  of  crime  is  like  that  of  Che 
plague.    Napoleon, 

The  contingent  facts  of  history  can  never  be- 
come the  proof  of  the  truths  of  reason. 
Lessing, 

The  conversation  of  a  friend  is  a  powerful 
alleviator  of  the  fatigue  of  walking.  Dr. 
Andrrw  Combe. 

The  core  will  come  to  the  surfiue.    Emerson. 

The  cormorant  Oblivion  swallows  up  /  The  86 
carcases   that  Hme  has  made  his  prey. 
Crowe. 

The  corpse  is  not  the  whole  animal ;  there  is 
still  something  tliat  appertains  to  it  still 
a  comer-stone,  and  m  this  case,  as  hi 
every  other,  a  very  chief  comer-stone — ^UFe, 
the  spirit  that  make 
Goethe, 


ces  everything  beautifid. 


The  counsel  thou  wouldst  have  another  keep, 
first  keep  thyselt    Pr. 

The  country  where  the  entire  people  is,  or 
even  once  has  been,  laid  hold  or,  filled  to  the 
heart  with  an  infinite  religious  idea,  has 
"made  a  step  from  which  It  cannot  retro- 
grade."   Carfylt. 

The  courage  (Afuth)  of  trath  is  the  first  con- 
dition of  philosophic  study.    HegeL 

The  courage  that  dares  only  die  is  on  the  40 
whole  no  sul>lime  affair.  .  .  .  The  courage 
we  desire  and  prise  is  not  the  courage  to 
die  decentiy,  but  to  live  manfully.    Carlyle, 

The  course  of  nature  is  the  art  of  God.  Young, 
The  course  of  Nature's  phases,  on  this  our 
litUe  fraction  of  a  planet  is  partially  known 
to  us ;  but  who  knows  what  deeper  courses 
these  depend  on :  what  infinitdy  larger  cyde 
(of  causes)  our  littie  epicycle  revolves  on? 
Carlyle, 
The  course  of  prayer  who  knows  ?    Keble, 

The  course  of  scoundrelism,  any  more  than 
that  of  true  love,  never  did  run  smooth. 
Carlyle. 
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The  eonrM  of  tme  love  new  did  nm  smooth. 

Slid,  N*s  DrtatHt  i.  i. 
The  eottrt  does  not  render  a  man  contented, 

hnt  it  prerents  hb  being  so  elsewhere.    La 

Bmyirg, 

The  coort  is  like  a  palace  of  marble ;  It  is  com- 
pO!«ed  of  people  very  hard  and  very  polished. 
La  Bmyin. 

The  court,  nor  cart,  I  like,  nor  loathe ;  /  Ex- 
tremes are  counted  worst  of  all :  /  The  golden 
mean  betwlict  them  both  /  Doth  surest  sit, 
and  fears  no  fall.    Old  ballad* 

%  The  court  of  the  past  differs  from  all  Ihrinr 
aristocracy  in  this ;  it  is  open  to  labour  and 
to  merit,  but  to  nothing  else.    Rnskin. 

Tiie  covetous  man  heaps  np  riches,  not  to 
enjoy  them,  but  to  have  them.     TilMs.m. 

The  covetous  man  never  has  monev,  and  the 
prodigal  will  have  none  shortly.   Johnson. 

The  coxcomb  is  a  fool  of  parts,  a  flatterer  a 
knave  of  parts.    S'fetlt, 

The  craftiest  wiles  are  too  short  and  ragged  a 
cloak  to  cover  a  bad  heart    Lat'ater. 

10 The  crafty  man  is  always  in  danger;  and 
when  he  thinks  he  walks  in  the  dark,  all 
his  pretences  are  so  transparent,  that  he 
that  runs  may  read  them.     Tillofson, 

The  creation  of  a  thousand  forests  is  In  one 
acorn;  and  Bgypt,  Greece,  Rome,  Gaul, 
Britain,  America,  lie  folded  already  In  the 
first  man.    Emerson, 

The  credit  of  advancing  science  has  always 
been  due  to  individuals,  never  to  the  age. 
Goethe. 

The  creed  of  the  tme  saint  is  to  make  the  best 
of  life,  and  make  the  most  of  it.    Chapin, 

The  crickets  sing,  and  man's  o'er-laboured 
sense  /  Repairs  itself  by  rest.  Cymbeline^ 
ii.  a. 

IS  The  cross  Is  the  hivindble  sanctuary  of  the 
humble.    Cass. 


The  cross  of  Christ  Is  the  key  of  Paradise ; 


ana  the  procurer  of  all  good.    Damascen. 

The  cross  was  the  fitting  close  of  a  life  of 
rejection,  scorn,  and  defeat.  }V,  H.  Thom- 
son. 

The  crow  doth  sing  as  sweetly  as  the  lark  / 
When  neither  is  attended,  and  I  think  /  The 
nightingale,  if  she  should  sing  by  day,  / 
Voien  every  goose  is  cackling,  woula  be 
thought  /  No  better  a  musician  than  the 
wren.    Mer.  ofVenice^  v.  i. 

The  crowd  ...  if  they  find  Some  stain  or 
blemish  in  a  name  of  note,  /  Not  grieving 
that  their  greatest  are  so  smaU,  /Inflate 
themselves  with  some  insane  delight,  /  And 
judge  all  Nature  from  her  feet  of  clay,  / 
Without  the  wiU  to  lift  their  eyes,  and  see  / 
Her  godlike  head  crown'd  with  spiritual 
fire  /  And  touching  other  worlds.    Tennyson. 

I  The  cruelty  of  the  affectionate  Is  more  dread- 
lid  than  that  of  the  hardy.    LeataUr. 

The  cry  of  the  God-forsaken  is  from  the  heart 
of  God  himself.    Ed. 

The  cuffs  and  thumps  with  which  fate,  our 
lady-loves,  onr  friends  and  foes,  put  us  to  the 
proof,  in  the  mind  of  a  good  and  resolute 
man,  vanish  into  air.    Goethe. 


The  coaaiag  woclnuui  neiver  doth  reAisc  /  The 
meanest  tool  that  he  may  chanee  to  nee. 
George  Herbert, 

The  cup  of  life  which  God  offers  to  our  llpe  is 
not  alwajrs  sweet ;  .  .  .  but,  sweet  or  bitter, 
it  is  onrs  to  drink  it  without  flBormnr  of 
demur.     W,  R.  Grtg. 

The  cups  that  cheer,  but  not  hiObrlate.  Cpn^.  W 

The  cure  for  false  theology  Is  mother  wit. 
Ktnerson. 

The  curfew  toUs  the  knell  of  parting  day,  f  The 
lowing  herd  winds  slowly  o'er  the  lea,  /  The 
plotignman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way,  / 
And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me. 
Gray. 

The  curiosity  of  knowing  things  has  been 
given  to  man  for  a  scourge.    Apocrypha. 

The  curious  unthrift  makes  his  clothes  toe 
wide,  /  And  spares  himself,  but  would  his 
tailor  chide.    George  Herbert, 

The  current  that  witii  gentle  murmur  glides,  /  SO 
Thou  know'st,  behig   stopp'd^  impatiently 
doth  rage.     Two  Gmt.  of  Ver.^  li.  7. 

The  curtains  of  yesterday  drop  down,  the 
curtains  of  to-morrow  roll  up ;  but  yester- 
day and  to-morrow  both  are.  Pierce  into 
the  Time^lement,  glance  Into  the  EtemaL 
Carlyle. 

The  cut  (of  the  vesture)  betokens  inteUect  and 
talent,  so  does  the  colour  betoken  temper 
and  heart    Carlyle. 

The  cvttic  Is  one  who  never  sees  a  good 
quality  in  a  man,  and  never  fails  to  see  a  bad 
one.     Ward  Befcher, 

The  danger  of  dangers  is  illusion.    Emerson. 
The  danger  past  and  God  forgotten.    Pr.         IS 
The  dark  in  soul  see  in  the  universe  their  own 
shadow ;  the  shattered  spirit  can  only  reflect 
external  beauty,  in  form  as  untrue  and  broken 
as  itself.    Binney. 

The  darkest  day,  five  tUl  to-morrow,  will  have 
passed  away.    Cotvper. 

The  darkest  hour  is  nearest  the  dawn.    Pr. 

The  day  is  longer  than  the  brae ;  well  f>e  at 
the  top  yet.    Gael.  Pr. 

The  day  of  days  ...  is  the  day  on  which  the  40 
inward  eye  opens  to  the  unity  of  things,  to 
the  omnipresence  of  law— sees  that  what  is 
must  be,  and  ought  to  be,  or  is  the  best. 
Etnersoti. 

The  day  wasted  on  others  is  not  wasted  on 
one's  self.    Dickens. 

The  days  are  too  short  even  for  love,  how  can 
there  ever  l>e  time  for  quarrelling?  Mn. 
Gatiy. 

The  dead  do  not  need  us ;  but  for  ever  and 
for  evermore  we  need  them.    Garfield. 

The  dead  letter  of  religion  must  own  itself 
dead,  and  drop  piecemeal  into  dust,  if  the 
living  spirit  of  religion,  freed  from  its  char- 
nel-house, is  to  arise  on  us,  new  bom  of 
Heaven,  and  with  new  healing  under  its 
wings.    Carlyle. 

The  decline  of  literature  indicates  the  decline  iS 
of  the  nation.    The  two  keep  pace  in  their 
downward  tendency.    Goethe. 

The  deeper  the  sorrow,  the  lees  tongue  hath 
it      Talmud. 

The  deity  works  hi  the  llvfaig,  not  in  the  dead ; 
in  the  becoming  and  the  changing,  not  In  the 
become  and  the  fixed.    Goethe. 
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Tbe  deUg:fat  of  the  destroyer  toad  denier  la 
no  pure  deUght,  and  man  soon  pass  away. 
Carfylr. 

The  democrat  is  a  yonng  conservative;  the 
conservative  is  an  old  democrat.    Emerson, 

The  demonic  in  mnsic  stands  so  lugrh  that  no 
nnderstandln^  can  reach  it,  and  an  inflnence 
flows  from  it  wliich  masters  all,  and  for  which 
none  can  account.    Goethe. 

The  demonic  is  that  which  cannot  be  explained 
by  reason  or  nnderstandusr.  which  is  not 
in  one's  natnre,  yet  to  which  it  is  snbiect. 
Gitetke. 

5  The  dependant  is  timid.    GaeLPr. 

The  depth  of  fnr  despair  measures  what 
capability  and  heicfht  of  claim  we  have  to 
hc^>e.    Carlyle. 

The  desire  accomplished  is  sweet  to  the  souL 
Bible. 

The  desire  of  a  man  is  his  kindness :  and  a  poor 
man  is  better  than  a  liar.    Bible, 

The  desfa-e  of  perfection  Is  the  worst  disease 
that  ever  afflicted  the  human  mind.  Fontanes, 
10  The  desire  of  power  In  excess  caused  the 
angels  to  fall ;  the  desu-e  of  knowledgre  in 
excess  caused  man  to  fall;  but  in  charity 
tiiere  is  no  excess,  neither  can  man  or  angrel 
come  in  dangrer  by  it.    Bacon. 

The  desire  of  the  moth  for  the  star,  /  Of  the 
n^ht  for  the  morrow,  /  The  devotion  to 
somethiniT  ^^^  I  From  the  sphere  of  our 
sorrow.    ShtlUy. 

The  desire  of  the  slothful  kflleth  Um ;  for  his 
httds  Tftttkait  to  labour.    B^le. 

The  destiny  of  any  nation  at  any  given  time 
depends  on  the  opinions  of  its  yonngf  men 
under  five-and-twenty.    Goethe. 

The  destmction  of  the  poor  is  their  poverty. 
Bible. 

UThe  devil  can  cite  Scripture  for  his  purpose  I  / 
An  evil  soul  producing  hohr  witness  /  Is  like 
a  villain  with  a  smllmg  oieek,  /  A  goodly 
apple  rotten  at  the  heart.  Mer,  of  Ven.^  L  3. 
The  devfl  has  a  great  advantage  against  us. 
inasmuch  as  he  has  a  strong  bastion  ana 
bulwark  against  us  in  our  own  flesh  and 
blood.    Luther. 

The  devil  has  his  elect.    Cariyle. 

The  devil  hath  power  /  To  assume  a  pleasing 
shape.    Hafn.f  W.  2. 

The  devil  helps  his  servants  for  a  season ;  but 
when  they  come  once  to  a  pinch,  he  leaves 
'em  in  the  lurch.    L' Estrange. 

20  The  devil  is  a  busy  bishop  hi  his  own  diocese. 
Bishop  Latimer, 

The  devH  is  an  ass.    Pr. 

The  devil  is  an  unfortunate  who  knows  not 
what  it  is  to  love.    St,  Theresa, 

The  devil  is  God's  i^m.    Lttthtr, 

The  devil  knew  not  what  he  did  when  he  made 
man  politicj  he  crossed  himself  by  it.  Tim. 
o/Aikens,  iii.  3. 

tS  The  devO  lurks  behind  the  cross.    Pr, 

The  devQ  may  get  in  by  the  keyhole,  but  the 
door  won't  let  nim  out    Pr, 

The  devfl  taketh  not  lightly  unto  his  working 
such  as  he  findeth  occupied  in  good  works. 
St,  Jerome, 

The  devil  tempts  all  other  men,  but  idle  men 
tempt  the  devfl.    Arab,  Pr, 


The  devfl  tempts  us  not— 'tis  we  tempt  him,  / 

Beckoning  MS  skin  with  opportunity.  Gtorge 

Eliot, 
The  devil  was  sick,  the  devil  a  monk  would  M 

be ;  /  The  devil  was  well,  the  devil  a  monk 

was  he.    Rahehds, 

The  dewdrop  and  the  star  shine  sisteriy,  / 
Globing  together  in  the  common  work,  sir 
Edwin  ArmoliL 

The  dictum  that  truth  always  triumphs  over 
persecution  is  one  of  those  pleasant  false- 
hoods . . .  which  all  experience  reftites.  His- 
tory teems  with  instances  of  truth  put  down 
by  persecutioa.  If  not  suppressed  for  ever,  it 
may  be  thrown  back  for  centuries.  J,  S,  Mill. 

The  difference  between  Socrates  and  Jesus? 
The  great  Consdons;  the  immeasurably 
great  unconscious.    Cariyle, 

The  difference  between  the  great  celebrities 
and  the  unknown  nobodies  is  tills,  the  former 
faUed  amd  went  at  it  again,  the  latter  gave 
up  in  despair.    Anon. 

The  difiicultv  is  not  so  great  to  die  for  a  friend  as  80 
to  find  a  friend  worth  dying  for.  Henry  Home, 

The  difficulty  is  to  teach  the  multitude  that 
something  can  be  both  true  and  untrue  at 
the  same  time.    SclufpenJianer. 

The  dignity  of  truth  is  lost  with  much  pro- 
testing.   Benjonson, 

The  dilettante  takes  the  obscure  for  the  pro- 
found, violence  for  vigour,  the  indefinite  for 
the  hmnite,  and  the  senseless  for  the  super- 
sensuous.    Schiller. 

The  disciple  is  not  above  his  master,  nor  the 
servant  above  his  lord.    Jesus. 

The  discovery  of  what  is  true,  and  the  prac*  40 
tice  of  that  which  Is  good,  are  the  two  most 
important  objects  of  philosophy.    Voltaire, 

The  discretion  of  a  man  deferreth  hie  ai^er ; 
and  it  is  his  glory  to  pass  over  a  transgres- 
sion.   Bible, 

The  disease  of  the  mind  leading  to  fatalist 
ruin  is  the  concentration  of  man  upon  him- 
self, whether  his  heavenly  interests  or  his 
worldlv  interests,  matters  not;  it  is  their 
being  nis  own  interests  which  makes  the  re* 
gard  of  them  mortal.    Rnskin, 

The  disease  which  afflicts  bureaucratic  gov- 
ernments, and  which  they  usually  die  of,  is 
routine.    /.  S.  MilL 

The  disease  with  which  the  human  mind  now 
labours  is  want  of  faith.    Emerson, 

The  dispute  about  religion  and  the  practice  of  45 
it  seldom  go  together.     Young. 

The  disputes  of  two  of  equal  strength  and 
fortune  are  worthy  of  attention ;  but  not  of 
two,  the  one  great,  the  other  humble.  Hito- 
padesa. 

The  dissection  of  a  sentoice  is  as  bad  a  way 
to  the  understanding  of  it,  as  the  dissection 
of  a  beast  to  the  biography  of  it.    Jtmhtn, 

The  distances  of  nations  are  measured,  not  by 
seas,  but  by  ignorances ;  and  their  divisions 
determined,  not  by  dialects,  but  by  enmities. 
Eftshin, 

The  distant  landsci4>e  draws  not  nigh  /  For  all 
our  gazing.    /Ceble, 

The  distant  sounds  of  music,  that  catch  new  50 
sweetness  as  they  vibrate  through  the  loiu:- 
drawn  valley,  are  not  more  pleasing  to  the 
ear  than  the  tidings  of  a  far-distant  friend. 
Goldsmith, 
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The  distinction  between  man  and  nature  is, 
that  man  is  a  being  becoming,  and  nature  a 
being  become.    RUcktrt, 

The  distinctive  diaracter  of  a  diild  is  to  live 
aiways  in  the  tangible  presenL    Rtukiiu 

The  distinguishing  sign  of  slavery  is  to  have  a 
price  and  be  bought  for  it    Kuskin. 

The  distinguishing  trait  of  people  accustomed 
to  good  society  is  a  calm,  imperturbable 
quiet,  which  pervades  aU  their  actions  and 
habits.    Buhoer  Lyttan, 

%  The  Divine  mind  is  as  visible  in  its  full  energv 
of  operation  on  every  lowly  bank  and  moul- 
dering stone,  as  in  the  lifting  of  the  pillars  of 
heaven,  and  setting  the  foundations  of  the 
earth.    Xuskin, 

The  divine  power  of  the  love,  of  which  we 
cease  not  to  sing  and  speak,  is  this,  that  it 
reproduces  everv  moment  the  grand  qualities 
of  the  beloved  ooject,  perfect  ui  the  smallest 
parts,  embraced  in  the  wh<rfe;  it  rests  not 
either  by  day  or  by  night,  is  ravished  with 
its  own  work,  wonders  at  its  own  stirring 
activity,  finds  the  well-known  alwajrs  new, 
because  it  is  every  moment  begotten  anew 
in  the  sweetest  of  all  occupations.  In  fact 
the  image  of  the  beloved  one  cannot  become 
old,  for  every  moment  is  the  hour  of  its  birth. 
Gcethr, 

The  divine  state,  "  par  excellence,'*  is  silence 
and  repose.    Amiel, 

The  doctor  sees  all  the  weakness  of  mankind, 
the  lawyer  all  the  wickedness,  the  theologian 
all  the  stupidity.    Scko^enkauer, 

The  dog  that  fetches  will  carry.    Pr, 

10  The  dog  that  starts  the  hare  is  as  good  as  the 
one  that  catches  it.    Ger,  Pr, 

The  dog,  to  gain  his  private  ends,  /  Went 
mad,  and  bit  the  man.    Goldsmith. 

The  dome  of  St  Peter's  is  great,  yet  is  it  but 
a  foolish  chip  of  an  egg-shell  compared  with 
that  star-firetted  dome  where  Arcturus  and 
Orion  glance  for  ever,  which  latter,  notwith- 
standing, no  one  looks  at  — because  the 
architect  was  not  a  man.    CarlyU. 

The  dome  of  thought,  the  palace  of  the  sout 
Bynm. 

The  donkey  means  one  thing  and  the  driver 
another.    Pr, 

If  The  doom  of  the  old  has  long  been  pronounced 
and  irrevocable ;  the  old  has  passed  away ; 
but,  alas  I  the  new  appears  not  in  its  stead ; 
the  time  is  still  in  pangs  of  travail  with  the 
new.  Man  has  walked  by  the  light  of  con- 
flagrations, and  amid  the  sound  of  falling 
cities ;  and  now  there  is  darkness,  and  long 
watcbing  till  it  be  morning.  CarlyU  in 
183X. 

The  door  must  either  be  shut  or  it  must  be 
open .  I  must  either  be  natural  or  unnatural. 
Goldsmith, 

The  dove  found  no  rest  for  the  sole  of  her  foot 
BibU, 

The  dread  of  censure  is  the  death  of  genius. 
Sitntfu. 

The  dread  of  something  after  death,  /  The  un- 
discovered country,  from  whose  bourn  /  No 
traveller  returns,  piuezles  the  will;  /  And 
makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have  / 
Than  flj  to  others  that  we  know  not  of. 
Ham,f  ill.  i. 


The  dreamer  is  a  madman  quiescent,  thcM 
madman  is  a  dreamer  in  action.     f\  H, 
Hedge. 

The  dregs  may  stir  themselves  as  they  l>lease ; 
they  uill  back  to  the  bottom  by  their 


coarseness.    Joubert, 

The  dress  of  words,  /  Like  to  the  Roman  girl's 
entidng  garb,  /  Should  let  the  play  of  limb 
be  seen  through  it,  /  And  the  round  rising 
form.    Bailey. 

The  drunkard  forfeits  man,  and  doth  divest  / 
All  worldly  right,  save  what  he  hath  by  beast 
George  Herbert, 

The  dry  light  is  ever  the  best    HeraclitHs. 

The  drying  up  a  single  tear  has  more  /  Of  26 
honest  tame  than  shedding  seas  of  gore. 
Byrwu 

The  dullMt  John  Bull  cannot  with  perfect 
com^acency  adore  himself  except  under 
the  figure  of  Britannia  or  tne  British  Lion. 
Ruskin, 

The  dust  of  controversy  is  but  the  Cals^ood 
flying  oSl    CarfyU, 

The  dwarf  behind  his  steam-engine  may  re- 
move mountains,  but  no  dwarf  will  hew  them 
down  with  the  pickaxe ;  and  he  must  be  a 
Titan  that  hurls  them  abroad  with  his  arms. 
Carlyh. 

The  eagle  ^suiFers  littie  birds  to  sing.  TiU 
AndrotUy  iv.  4. 

The  earth  hatii  bubbles,  as  the  water  has,  /SO 
And  these  are  of  them.    Mach.^  \.  3. 

The  earth  is  our  workshop.  We  may  not 
curse  it ;  we  are  bound  to  sanct^  it 
Mastini, 

The  earth  Is  sown  with  pleasures,  as  the 
heavens  are  studded  wiui  stars,  wherever 
the  conditions  of  existence  are  unsophisti- 
cated.    W.  R,  Greg* 

The  earth  must  supply  man  with  the  neces- 
saries of  life  before  he  has  leisure  or  inclina- 
tion to  pursue  more  r^ned  enjoyments. 
Goldsmitk, 

The  earth,  that's  Nature's  mother,  is  her 
tomb.    Rom.  and  Jul.,  ii.  3. 

The  earthen  pot  must  keep  clear  of  the  brass  IS 
kettie.    Pr. 

The  ebb'd  man.  ne'er  loved  till  ne'er  worth  love,/ 
Comes  deard  by  being  lacked.  Ant,  and 
Cleop,^  L  4. 

The  edio  of  the  nest-life,  the  voice  of  onr 
modest,  fairer-,  holier  soul,  is  audible  only  in 
a  sorrow-darkened  bosom,  as  the  nightin- 
gales warble  when  one  veils  their  cage. 
jean  Paul, 

The  effect  of  good  music  is  not  caused  by 
its  novelty;  on  the  contrary,  it  strikes  as 
more  the  more  familiar  we  are  witii  it. 
Goethe. 

The  effect  of  righteousness  (shall  be)  quietness 
and  assurance  for  ever.    Bible. 

The   effect  of  violent    animosities  between  iO 

8arties  has  always  been  an  indifference  to 
le  general  welfare  and  honour  of  the  state. 
Macaulay, 

The  efforts  of  him  who  contendeth  with  one 
stronger  than  himself  are  as  feeble  as  the 
exertions  of  an  insect's  wings.  Hito^' 
desa. 

The  elect  are  whosoever  will,  and  the  non- 
elect  whosoever  won't.     Ward  Beedker, 
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The  electric  telqrraph  will  never  be  a  sub- 
stttnte  for  the  nuce  of  a  man,  with  his  soul 
in  it,  encoura^flT  another  man  to  be  brave 
and  true    Dickens, 

The  element  of  water  moistens  the  earth,  but 
blood  flies  upwards  and  bedews  the  heavens. 
John  Webster, 

The  elements  of  poetry  lie  in  natural  objects, 
in  the  vidssttnaes  of  human  life,  in  the  emo- 
tions of  the  human  heart,  and  the  relations 
of  man  to  man.     Bryant, 

The  emphasis  of  facts  and  persons  has  nothing: 
to  do  with  time.    Emerson. 

S  The  empire  of  woman  is  an  empire  of  soft- 
ness, of  address,  of  complacency.  Her  com- 
mands are  caresses,  her  menaces  are  tears. 
Rousseau. 

The  empty  vessel  makes  the  greatest  sound. 
Hau  K.,  iv.  4. 

The  end  crowns  all,  /  And  that  old  common 
arbitrator.  Time,  /  Will  one  day  end  it 
TroiL  tmd  Cress,  f  iv.  5. 

The  end  of  all  opposition  is  negration,  and  ne- 
gTfttion  is  nothings.    Goethe. 

The  end  of  all  right  education  of  a  woman  is  to 
make  her  love  her  home  better  than  any 
other  place ;  that  she  should  as  seldom  leave 
it  as  a  queen  her  queendom ;  nor  ever  feel 
entirely  at  rest  but  within  its  threshold. 
Ruskin. 

10  The  end  of  doubt  is  the  beginning  of  repose. 
Petrarch, 
The  end  of  labour  is  to  gain  leisure.    A  rist. 

The  end  of  man  is  an  action,  not  a  thought, 
though  it  were  the  noblest.    Cariyle. 

The  end  of  man  is  at  no  moment  a  pleasure, 
but  a  performance ;  and  life  always  and  only 
the  continual  fulfilment  of  a  woruiy  purpose 
with  a  will.    Ed. 

The  end  we  aim  at  must  be  known  before  the 
way.  Jean  Paul. 
U  The  enem^  is  more  easUy  repulsed  if  we  never 
suffer  hun  to  get  within  us,  but,  upon  the 
very  first  approach,  draw  up  our  forces  and 
fight  him  witnont  the  gate.  Thomas  d  JCem/rs. 

"The  English,**  says  Bishop  Sprat,  "  have  too 
much  bravery  to  be  deride<C  uid  too  much 
virtue  and  honour  to  mock  others."  Goldsmith. 

The  ennobling  difference  between  one  man  and 
another— between  one  animal  and  another — 
is  precisely  this,  that  one  feels  more  tiian 
another.    Ruskin, 

The  entire  xxkc^  happiness,  and  virtue  of  (a 
yoon^  man  s)  life  depend  on  his  contentment 
m  domg  what  he  can  dutifully,  and  in  stasring 
wliere  be  is  peaceably.    Ruskin. 

The  entire  object  of  true  education  is  to  make 
people  not  merely  do  the  right  things,  but 
ei^oy  tlie  right  things.    Ruskin. 

SO  The  entire  system  of  things  gets  represented 

in  every  particle.    Emerson, 
The  entire  vitality  of  art  depends  upon  its 

having  for  object  either  to  state  a  true  thing 

or  adorn  a  serviceable  one.    Ruskin. 
The  envied  have  a  brilliant  fate;  /  Pity  is 

given  where  griefs  are  great.    Palladas. 

The  envious  man  waxeth  lean  with  the  fatness 
of  his  neighbours.    Socrates. 

The  envious  will  die,  but  envy  never.   Molihv. 

SO  The  errors  of  a  great  mind  are  more  edifying 
than  the  truths  of  a  little.    Bsme. 


The  errors  of  a  wise  man  are  literallv  more 
instructive  than  the  truths  of  a  fooL  For 
the  wise  man  travels  in  lofty,  far-seeing 
regions;  the  fool  in  low-lying,  high-fenced 
lanes ;  retracing  the  footsteps  of  theformer,  to 
discover  where  he  deviated,  whole  provinces 
of  the  universe  are  laid  open  to  us :  in  the 
path  of  the  latter,  granting  even  that  he  have 
not  deviated  at  aiC  little  is  laid  open  to  us  but 
two  wheel-ruts  and  two  hedges.    Carfyle. 

The  errors  of  a  wise  man  make  your  rule  / 
Rather  than  the  perfections  of  a  fooL  Wm. 
Blake. 

The  errors  of  woman  spring  almost  always 
from  her  faith  in  the  good  or  her  confidence 
in  the  true.    Balzac. 

The  errors  of  young  men  are  the  ruin  of  busi- 
ness ;  but  the  errors  of  aged  men  amount 
to  but  this,  that  more  might  have  been  done, 
or  sooner.    Bacon, 

The  essence  of  a  lie  is  in  deception,  not  in  80 
words.    Ruskin. 

The  essence  of  affectation  is  that  it  be  assumed : 
the  character  is,  as  it  were,  forcibly  crushed 
into  some  foreign  mould,  in  the  hope  of  being 
thereby  re-shaped  and  beautified;  and  the 
unhappy  man  persuades  himself  he  has  be- 
come a  new  creature  of  wonderful  symmetry, 
though  every^  movement  betrays  not  sym- 
metry, but  dislocation.    Carfyle, 

The  essence  of  all  government  among  good 
men  is  this,  that  it  is  mainly  occupied  in  the 
production  and  recogrnition  of  human  worth, 
and  in  the  detection  and  extinction  of  human 
unworthlness.    Ruskin. 

The  essence  of  all  immoralitv,  of  sin,  is  the  mak- 
ing self  the  centre  to  which  we  subordinate 
alTother  beings  and  interests.    /.  C  Sharp. 

The  essence  of  all  religion  that  was,  and  that 
will  be,  is  to  make  men  free.    Carfyle. 

The  essence  of  all  vulgarity  lies  in  want  of  SO 
sensation.    Ruskin, 

The  essence  of  an  aristocracv  is  to  transfer 
tlie  source  of  honour  from  the  living  to  the 
dead,  to  make  the  merits  of  living  men  de- 
pend not  so  much  upon  their  own  character 
and  actions  as  upon  the  actions  and  position 
of  their  ancestors.    //.  I^cky. 

The  essence  of  aphorism  is  the  compression 
of  a  mass  of  thought  and  observation  into  a 
single  saying.    John  Morley. 

The  essence  of  faith  lies  in  this,  a  deep  sense 
and  conviction  that  in  what  we  do,  though  it 
were  single-handed,  with  all  men  standing 
aloof,  and  even  saying  nay  to  it,  we  have 
God  and  all  his  universe  at  our  back.    Ed. 

The  essence  of  friendship  is  entireness,  a  total 
magnanimity  and  trust.    Emerson. 

The  essence  of  greatness  Is  the  perception  40 
that  virtue  is  enough.    Poverty  is  its  orna- 
ment   It  does  not  need  plenty,  and  can  very 
well  abide  its  loss.    Emerson, 

The  essence  of  humour  is  sensibility,  warm, 
tender,  fellow-feeling  with  all  forms  of  ex* 
istence ;  and  unless  seasoned  and  purified 
by  humour,  sensibility  is  apt  to  run  wild, 
vnll  readily  corrupt  into  disease,  falsehood, 
or,  in  one  word,  sentimentality.    Carlyle, 

The  essence  of  justice  is  mercy.    (?) 
The  essence  of  knowledge  is,  having  it,  to 
apply  it ;  not  having  it,  to  confess  your  igno- 
rance.   Confucius, 
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The  etMoee  of  poetry  is  will  and  passion. 
/faziitU 

The  essence  of  true  nobility  is  neflrlect  of  self. 
Let  the  thought  of  self  pass  in,  and  the 
beauty  of  a  g^reat  action  is  srone,  like  the 
bloom  from  a  soiled  flower.    Froude, 

The  essence  of  wealth  consists  in  its  authority 
over  men;  if  (therefore)  the  apparent  or 
nominal  wealth  fail  in  tliis  power,  it  fails  in 
essence ;  in  fact,  ceases  to  be  wealth  at  alL 
And  since  the  essence  of  wealth  consists  in 
power  over  men,  win  it  not  follow  that  the 
nobler  and  the  more  in  numl>er  the  persons 
are  over  whom  it  lias  power,  the  grreater  the 
wealth.    Ruskin. 

The  essence  or  peculiarity  of  man  is  to  com- 
prehend a  whole.    Emerstm, 

f  The  essential  thing  for  all  creatures  is  to  be 
made  to  do  right.    Rmskin. 

The  Eternal  is  no  simulacrum ;  God  is  not  only 
there,  but  here  or  nowhere,— in  that  life- 
breath  of  thine,  in  that  act  and  thought  of 
thine,— and  thou  wert  wise  to  look  to  it 
CarlyU. 

The  eternal  stars  shine  out  again,  as  soon  as 
it  is  dark  enough,    tariyif. 

The  eternity,  before  the  world  and  after,  is 
without  our  reach :  but  that  little  spot-  of 
ground  which  lies  oetwizt  those  two  great 
oceans,  this  we  are  to  cultivate.    Humet. 

The  even  and  cheerful  temper  makes  us 
pleasing  to  ourselves,  to  those  with  whom 
we  converse,  and  to  Him  whom  we  were 
made  to  please.    Addison. 

10  The  even -flow  of  constant  cheerfulness 
strengthens  ;  while  great  excitements,  driv- 
ing us  with  fierce  speed,  both  wreck  the 
ship  and  end  often  in  explosions.  IFard 
Beeeker. 

The  evening  brings  a'  hame.    Sc.  Pr, 

The  evil  that  goeth  out  of  thy  month  flieth 

into  thy  bosom.    Pr, 
The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them ;  /  The 

good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones,   Jul, 

Ca's.f  vm.  2. 

The  evil  wound  is  cnred,  but  not  the  evil  name. 
Pr, 

IS  The  ewe  that  will  not  hear  her  Iamb  when  it 
baes.  will  never  answer  a  calf  when  it  bleats. 
^fuck  AdOf  iii.  3. 

The  exacting  a  grateful  acknowledgment  is 
demanding  a  debt  by  which  the  creditor  is 
not  advantaged  ana  the  debtor  pays  with 
reluctance.    Goldsmith. 

The  example  of  good  men  is  visible  philosophy. 
Pr, 

The  excellent  is  rarely  fonnd,  more  rarely 
valued.    Goethe, 

The  exception  proves  the  rule.    Pr. 

to  The  excesses  of  our  jroutii  are  draughts  upon 
our  age,  payable  with  interest  about  thirty 
years  after  date.    CoUoh. 

The  expectation  of  the  poor  shall  not  perish 
for  ever.    Bible, 

The  experience  of  each  new  age  requires  a 
new  confession,  and  the  world  seems  always 
waiting  for  its  poet.    Emerton, 

The  experience  of  suffering  has  been  declared 
on  the  highest  authority  to  be  necessary  to 
every  poet  who  would  touch  the  hearts  of 
his  fellow-creatures.    C  Fitthugh, 


The  express  schoolmafter  Is  not  equal  to  nmck 
at  present,  while  the  unexpress,  for  good  or 
for  evil,  is  so  busy  with  a  poor  little  fellow. 
Carlyle, 

The  eye  by  which  I  see  God  is  the  seme  eyetS 
by  which  he  sees  me.    SduffUr, 

The  eye  is  easily  daunted.    Emertim, 

The  eye  is  not  satisfied  with  seeing,  aor  the 
ear  filled  with  hearing.    Bible, 

The  eye  is  the  best  of  artists.    Ememm. 

The  eye  is  the  mirror  of  the  sonL    Pr. 

The  ejre  is  the  only  note-book  of  the  true  poet.  SO 
Loutell. 

The  eye  Is  the  window  of  the  soul :  even  an 
animal  lo<^  for  a  man's  intentions  rig^t 
into  his  eyes.    M.  Powers. 

The  eye— it  cannot  choose  but  see ;  /  We  can- 
not bid  the  ear  be  still;  /  Our  bodies  leel, 
where'er  they  be,  /  Against  or  with  our 
will,     ll^ordswartk. 

The  eye  of  a  critic  b  often  like  a  microscope, 
ma<te  so  very  fine  and  nice,  that  it  discovers 
the  atoms,  grains,  and  miinutest  particles, 
without  ever  comprehending  the  whole*  com- 
paring the  P*rts,  or  seeing  all  at  once  the 
harmony.    (?) 

The  eye  of  the  master  will  do  more  work  than 
both  bis  hands.    Be  ft.  Fntnkliiu 

The  eye  repeats  every  day  tfite  first  eulogy  on  81 
things :  ''^He  saw  that  they  were  very  good." 
Emerson. 

The  eye  sees  in  all  things  what  it  brings  with 
it  the  faculty  of  seeing.    Goethe. 

The  eye  sees  not  itself,  /  But  by^  reflection,  by 
some  other  things.    JuL  Cas.^  i.  s. 

The  eye  that  mocketh  at  his  father,  and  de- 
spiseth  to  obey  his  mother,  the  ravens  <^ 
the  valley  shall  pick  it  out,  and  the  young 
eagles  shall  eat  it.    Bihle, 

The  eye  that  sees  all  things  else  sees  net 
its^    Pr, 

The  eyes  being  in  the  highest  part,  hold  the  00 
post  of  sentinels.    Cic. 

The  eyes  of  otiier  people  are  the  eyes  that 
ruin  us.  If  all  but  myself  were  blind,  I 
would  want  neither  fine  clothes,  fine  honses, 
nor  fine  furniture.     Ben,  Franklin. 

The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  in  every  place,  be- 
holding the  evil  and  the  good.    BibU. 
The  face  is  the  index  of  the  mind.    Pr, 

The  face  of  man  gives  us  fixller  and  more 
interesting  information  than  his  tongue ;  for 
his  face  is  the  compendium  of  all  he  will  evo* 
say,  as  it  is  the  one  record  of  all  he  has  thought 
and  endeavoured.    Schopenhauer. 

The  faculty  for  remembering  is  not  diminished  li 
in  proportion  to  what  one  nas  learnt,  just  as 
little  as  the  number  of  moulds  in  wfaich  you 
cast  sand  lessens  its  capacity  for  being  cast 
in  new  moulds.    Schopenhauer. 

The  faculty  of  art  is  to  change  events;  the 
faculty  of  science  Is  to  foresee  them.  The 
phenomena  with  which  we  deal  are  controlled 
by  art;  they  are  predicted  by  science.  Buckie. 

The  faculty  of  listening  is  a  tender  thing,  and 
soon  becomes  weary  and  satiated.    Luther. 

The  failings  of  good  men  are  commonly  more 
published  in  the  worid  than  their  good  deeds ; 
and  one  fault  of  a  deserving  man  shall  meet 
with  more  reproaches  than  aH  his  virtoes 
praise ;  such  is  the  force  of  ill-will  and  ID- 
nature.    (1) 
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The  fiidat,  exipibite  matte  of  a  dream.    Mw>rt, 

The  ftSx  maid  who,  the  first  of  May,  /  Goes  to 
the  fields  at  break  of  day,  /  Ana  washes  in 
dew  from  the  hawthorn  tree,  /  Will  ever 
after  handsome  be.    Pr, 

The  fair  point  of  the  line  of  beauty  is  the  line 
of  love.  Strength  and  weakness  stand  on 
eitiier  side  of  it.  Lore  is  the  point  in  which 
they  unite.    Goethe, 

The  foirest  action  of  our  human  Ufe  is  scorning: 
to  avenge  an  injury.    iMtiy  R.  Carfw. 

h  The  fidrest  tulip's  not  the  sweetest  flower. 
Qt$aries. 

The  faith  in  an  Invisible,  Unnameable,  God- 
like, present  everywhere  in  all  we  see  and 
work  and  suffer,  is  the  essence  of  all  faith 
whatsoever ;  and  that  once  denied,  or,  still 
worse,  asserted  with  Ups  only,  and  out  of 
bound  prayer-books  only,  what  other  thing 
remains  credible  ?    CarlyU. 

The  (aith  of  a  hearer  must  be  extremely  per- 
plexed who  considers  the  speaker,  or  believes 
that  the  speaker  considers  himself  as  under 
no  obligation  to  adhere  to  truth,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  particular  importance  of  what  he 
rdales.    Paiey. 

The  faith  that  stands  on  authority  Is  not  faith. 
Emerson, 

The  faithful  servant  is  a  humble  friend.  Pt. 
10  The  fan  from  the  (Christian)  faith,  and  all  the 
cormptions  of  its  abortive  practice,  may  be 
summed  up  briefly  as  the  habitual  contempla- 
tion of  Christ's  death  instead  of  his  Ufe,  and 
the  snbstittttion  of  his  past  suffering  for  our 
present  duty.    Rtukht. 

The  falling  out  of  faithful  friends  is  the  renewing 
of  love.    Pr. 

The  family  Is  the  proper  province  for  private 
women  to  shine  ul    Adaison. 

The  family  virtues  are  indispensable  to  the 
proper  continuance  of  a  society.    Rman, 

The  fashion  doth  wear  out  more  apparel  than 
the  man.    Muck  Ado^  iii.  3. 

IS  The  fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away.    St. 
PauL 

The  fatal  man,  is  he  not  always  the  nnthink- 
mg,  the  man  who-  cannot  think  and  see  ? 

CarlyU, 

The  fatal  tendency  of  mankind  to  leave  off 
thinking  about  a  thing  when  it  is  no  longer 
doubtful,  is  the  cause  of  half  their  errors. 
A  contemporary  author  has  well  spoken  of 
**the  deep  slumber  of  a  decided  opmion." 

/.  s.  Milt: 

The  fatal  trait  (of  the  times^  is  the  divorce  be- 
tween religion  and  morality.    Emerson. 

The  fate  of  a  man  of  feeling  is,  like  that  of  a 
tuft  of  flowers,  twofold ;  he  may  either  mount 
uiK)n  the  head  of  all,  or  go  to  decay  in  the 
wilderness.     Hitopadesa. 

10  The  fate  of  empires  depends  upon  the  education 
of  youth.    Arist, 

The  fated  will  happen.    GaeL  Pr, 

The  fates  but  only  spin  tiie  coarser  due ;  }  The 
finest  of  the  wool  Is  left  for  yon.    Dryden. 

The  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the 
children's  teeth  are  set  on  eoge.    Bible  Pr, 

The  Canlts  of  the  superior  man  are  Bke  the 
eclipses  o'  the  sun  and  moon.  He  has  his 
faultSj  and  all  men  see  them ;  he  changes, 
and  all  men  look  up  to  him.    CM|/«rrwr. 


The  fear  o'  heirs  the  hangman's  wMp,  /  To  S5 
baud  the  wretch  in  order;  /  But  wnen  ye 
feel  yer  honour  grip.  /  Let  that  be  aye  yet 
border.    Bums. 

The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wis- 
dom :  and  the  knowledge  of  the  holy  is  un- 
derstanding.   Bible, 

The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  fountain  of  life. 
Bible. 

The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  to  hate  evil :  pride, 
and  arrogancy,  and  the  evil  way,  and  the 
froward  mouth,  do  I  hate.    Bible, 

The  fear  of  the  Lord  tendeth  to  life :  and  he 
that  hath  it  shall  abide  satisfied.    Bible. 

The  fearful  unbelief  is  unbelief  in  yourself.  SO 
Carlyle. 

The  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul. 
Pope. 

The  feelings,  like  flowers  and  butterflies,  last 
longer  the  later  they  are  delayed.  Jean 
Paul, 

The  female  heart  Is  just  like  a  new  india- 
rubber  shoe ;  you  may  pull  and  pull  at  it 
till  it  stretches  out  a  yard  long ;  and  then 
let  go,  and  it  will  fly  right  back  to  iU  old 
shape.    Judge  Haiiburton. 

The  fetters  of  the  slave  bind  the  hands  only. 
GrillparMtr, 

The  fewer  our  wants,  tkc  nearer  «^e  resemble  85 
the  gods.    Socrates. 

The  fibres  of  all  things  have  their  tension,  and 
are  strained  like  the  strings  of  a  lyre. 
Thoreau. 

The  field  cannot  be  well  seen  from  within  the 
field.  The  astronomer  must  have  his  dia- 
meter of  the  earth's  orbit  as  a  base  to  fix 
the  parallax  of  any  other  star.    Emerson, 

The  finding  of  your  able  man,  and  getting  him 
invested  with  the  symbols  of  abiliW,  is  the 
business,  well  or  ul  accomplished,  of  all 
social  procedure  whatsoever  in  the  world. 
Carlyle. 

The  finer  the  nature,  the  more  flaws  it  will 
show  through  the  deamess  of  it ;  and  it  is 
a  law  of  this  universe  that  the  best  things 
shall  l>e  seldomest  seen  in  their  best  form. 
Rudtin, 

The  finest  composition  of  human  nature,  as  40 
well  as  the  finest  china,  may  have  a  flaw 
in  it,  and  this  in  either  case  is  equally  in- 
curable.   Fielding. 

The  finest  language  Is  chiefly  made  up  of  un- 
imposing  words.    George  Eliot, 

The  finest  lives,  in  my  opinion,  are  those  who 
rank  in  the  common  model  and  with  the 
human  race,  but  without  miracle,  without 
extravagance,    ^foniaisne. 

The  finest  minds,  like  the  finest  metals,  dis- 
solve the  easiest.    Pofe. 

The  finest  nations  In  the  world— the  English 
and  the  American— are  going  all  away  into 
wind  and  tongue.    Carlyle. 

The  finest  qualities  of  our  nature,  like  the  45 
bloom  on  fruits,  can  be  preserved  only  by 
the  most  delicate  handling;  yet  we  do  not 
treat  ourselves  or  one  another  tiius  ten- 
derly*   ThoTMu. 

The  fire  In  the  flint  shows  not  till  If  s  struck,    l^^ 

Pr.  ^ 

The  fire  that  all  things  else  consumeth  clean  / 
May  hurt  and  heal.    Sir  Thomas  Wyatt^ 
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The  fire  that  does  not  wann  me  shall  never 
scorch  me.    Pr, 

The  fire  which  enliirhtens  is  the  same  fire 
which  consumes.    Amiel. 

The  first  and  worst  of  ail  frauds  is  to  cheat 
one's  self.    All  sin  is  easy  after  tliat.  Ecu  ley. 

The  first  approach  to  riches  is  security  from 
poverty,    johnson, 
f  The  first  article  that  a  young  trader  offers  for 
sale  is  his  honesty.    Pr, 

The  first,  as  indeed  the  last,  nobility  of  educa- 
tion is  m  the  rule  over  our  thougfaw.    Ruskin, 

The  first  breath  /  Is  the  beginning  of  death.  Pr. 
The  first  business  of  the  philosopher  is  to  part 
witii  self-conceit.    EpicUhu, 

The  first  condition  of  education  Is  being  put  to 
wholesome  and  useful  work.    Ruskin, 

10  The  first  condition  of  goodness  is  something  to 
lore;  the  second,  something  to  reverence. 
Gt0rgt  Eliot. 

The  first  creation  of  God  in  the  works  of  the 
days  was  the  light  of  the  sense ;  the  last 
was  the  light  of  the  reason :  and  his  Sabbath- 
work  ever  since  is  the  iliumination  of  the 
spirit    Bacon, 

The  first  day  a  man  is  a  guest,  the  second  a 
burden,  the  third  a  pest.    Labon/aye. 

The  first  days  of  spring  have  less  grace  than 
the  growing  virtue  or  a  young  man.  yaur'en- 
afxnst. 

The  first  duty  of  a  man  is  that  of  subduing 
fear ;  he  must  get  rid  of  fear ;  he  cannot 
act  at  all  till  then ;  his  acts  are  slavish,  not 
true.    Cartyle, 

U  The  first  duty  of  every  man  in  the  world  is  to 
find  his  true  master,  and,  for  his  own  good, 
submit  to  him ;  and  to  find  his  true  inferior, 
and,  for  that  inferior's  good,  conquer  him. 
Ruskin, 

The  first  evil  those  suffer  who  are  fain  to  talk 
is  that  they  hear  nothli^.    Pluiarck, 

The  first  faults  are  theirs  that  commit  them,  / 
The  second  are  theirs  that  permit  them.  Pr. 

The  first  forty  years  of  life  furnish  the 
text,  the  remaining  thirty  the  commentary. 
Sckopenhauer.  (?) 

The  first  glass  for  myself,  the  second  for  my 
friends,  the  third  for  good-humour,  and  the 
fourth  for  mine  enemies.    Sir  W.  Tem^e. 

M  The  first  glass  of  a  wine  is  the  one  which  gives 
us  its  true  taste.    Sckopenkauer, 

The  first  great  work  /  Is  that  yourself  may  to 
yourself  be  true.    Roscommon, 

The  first  hour  of  the  morning  is  the  rudder  of 
the  day.     Ward  Beecher. 

The  first  ingredient  in  conversation  is  truth, 
the  next  good  sense,  the  third  good  humour, 
and  the  fourth  wit.    Sir  W.  Temple, 

The  first  lesson  of  life  is  one  of  vicarious  suf- 
fering.    Ward  Beecker. 

8S  The  first  lesson  of  literature,  no  less  than  of 
life,  is  the  learning  how  to  bum  one's  own 
smoke.    Lowell, 

"The  first  love,  which  Is  hifinite,"  can  be  fol- 
lowed by  no  second  like  it.    Carlyle, 

The  first  of  the  nine  orders  of  knaves  is  he 
that  teUs  his  errand  before  he  goes  it    Pr. 

The  first  period  of  a  nation,  as  of  an  individual, 
is  the  period  of  unconscious  strength.  Rmer' 
son. 


The  first  point  of  wisdom  is  to  dbocm  that 
which  is  false;  the  second,  to  know  that 
which  is  true.    Lacfantsus, 

The  first  power  of  a  nation  consists  in  know-  i 
ing  how  to  guide  the  plough:  its  second 
power  consists  in  knowing  how  to  wear  the 
tetter.    Ruskin, 

The  first  principle  of  all  human  economy— in- 
dividual or  political— is  to  live  with  as  lew 


wants  as  possible,  and  to  waste  nothing  of 
what  is  given  us  to  supply  them.    Ruskin, 

The  first  problem  <in  life)  is  to  unite  yonrsdf 
with  some  one  and  with  somewhat    Cariyie. 

The  first  proof  of  a  man's  incapacHj  for  any- 
thing is  his  endeavonriag  to  fix  the  stigma 
of  faUure  upon  others.    B.  R,  Nayd&M. 

The  first  requisite^  both  hi  conversatkm  and 
correspondence,  is  to  attend  to  all  the  proper 
decorums  which  our  own  character  as&d  that 
of  others  demand.    Blair, 

the  last  of  wisdi 


The  first  sigh  of  love  is 
Antoine  Bret, 

The  furst  sin  in  our  universe  was  Lodfer^s,  that 
of  self-conceit    Carlyle. 

The  first  spiritual  want  of  a  barbarona  man  is 
decoration,  as  indeed  we  still  see  among  tiie 
barbarous  classes  in  civilised  countries.   Car- 

lyU. 

The  first  step  towards  greatness  is  to  be 
honest    Pr, 

The  first  test  of  a  truly  great  man  Is  his  hu- 
mility. I  do  not  mean  by  humility,  doubt  of 
his  power  or  hesitation  in  speaking  his 
opimons :  but  a  right  understanding  of  the 
relation  between  what  he  can  say  and  do, 
and  the  rest  of  the  world's  saymgs  and 
doings.    Ruskin. 

The  first  thing  for  acceptance  of  truth  Is  to  < 
unlearn  human  doctrines  and  become  as  a 
little  child.    General  Gordon, 

The  first  thing  in  oratory,  Demosthenes  used 
to  sav^  was  action ;  the  second,  action ;  and 
the  tmrd,  acticm. 

The  first  use  of  education  is  to  enable  ns  to 
consult  with  the  wisest  and  the  greatest 
men  on  aO  points  of  earnest  difficulty. 
Ruskin. 

The  first  wealth  is  health.  Sickness  is  poor- 
spirited,  and  cannot  serve  any  one ;  it  must 
husband  its  resources  to  live.  But  health  or 
fulness  answers  its  own  ends,  and  has  to 
spare,  runs  over,  and  inundates  the  neigfa- 
bouriioods  and  creeks  of  other  men's  neces- 
sities.   Smerum. 

The  first  year  let  your  house  to  your  Miem^ ; 
the  second  to  your  friend ;  the  third,  live  m 
it  yourselfl    Pr, 

The  fittest  place  where  man  can  die  /  Is  where  ^ 
he  dies  for  man.    M,  J,  Barry, 

The  flesh-bound  volume  is  the  only  revelation 
(of  God)  that  is,  that  was,  or  that  can  be.  In 
that  is  the  image  of  God  painted  :  in  that  is 
the  law  of  God  written ;  in  that  is  the  pro- 
mise of  God  revealed.    Ruskin. 

The  flighlj  purpose  never  is  o'ertook,  /  Unless 
the  deea  go  with  it    Mach,y  iv.  i. 

The  floating  vapour  Is  just  as  tme  an  ilhistra- 
tion  of  the  law  of  gravity  as  the  fidUng 
avalanche.    Jokn  Burrougks. 

The  flower  is  the  proper  object  of  the  seed, 
not  the  seed  of  the  flower.    Ruskin. 
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The  flower  of  sweetest  smell  is  shy  and  lowly. 

The  flower  of  yoath  never  appears  more 
beautiful  than  when  it  bends  towards  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness.    MtUtkew  Henry. 

The  flute  is  sweet  /  To  gods  and  men,  but 
sweeter  the  lyre  /  And  Toice  of  a  true  singer. 
Lewit  Morris* 

The  follies  of  modem  Liberalism  are  practi- 
calhr  summed  up  in  the  denial  or  ne|:lect 
of  mt  quality  and  intrinsic  value  of  thmgs. 
Ruskin. 

S  The  follT  of  an  follies  /  Is  to  be  love-sick  for 
a  shaoow.     Tennjwm. 

The  folly  of  others  is  ever  most  ridiculous  to 
those  who  are  themselves  most  foolish.  Gold- 
smith, 

The  fool  doth  thkik  he  is  wise,  but  the  wise 
man  knows  himself  to  be  a  foot    A*  You  Like 

itt  V.  X. 

The  fool  is  always  discovered  if  he  stayeth  too 

long ;  like  the  ass  dressed  in  a  tiger's  skin, 

from  hb  voice.    Hitopadeuu 
The  fool  is  in  Umself  the  object  of  pity  till  he 

is  flattered.    Steele. 
10  The  fool  needs  company,  the  wise  man  soli- 
tude.   RUckert. 
The  foolish  and  the  dead  alone  never  change 

their  opinion.    Lowell. 
The  foot  of  the  owner  Is  the  best  manure  for 

his  land.    Pr. 
The  force  of  the  guinea  in  your  pocket  depends 

on  tiie  default  of  a  guinea  in  your  neighbour's. 

Ruskin. 
The  form  of  government  can  never  be  a  matter 

of  choice ;  it  is  almost  always  a  matter  of 

necessity.    Joubert. 

IS  The  formation  of  his  character  ought  to  be 
the  chief  aim  of  every  man.    Goethe. 

The  fortitude  of  a  Christian  consists  in  patience. 
Dtyden. 

The  fortune  which  nobody  sees  makes  a  man 
happy  and  nnenvied.    Bacon. 

The  foul  slime  stands  for  the  sloth  and  vice  of 
man,  the  decay  of  humanity ;  the  fragrant 
flower  that  springs  from  it,  for  the  purity 
and  courage  which  are  immortal.     Thoreau. 

The  foundations  of  man  are  not  in  matter,  but 
in  spirit.    Emerson, 

10  The  fountain  which  from  HeUcon  proceeds,  / 
That  sacred  stream,  should  never  water 
weeds,     li^ail. 

The  fox  puts  off  all  with  a  jest.    L' Estrange. 

The  fox  thrives  bestwhen  he  is  most  curst  Pr. 

The  fraction  of  life  can  be  increased  in  value 
not  so  much  by  increasing  your  numerator 
as  by  lessening  your  denominator.  Nay, 
unless  my  algeora  deceives  me,  unity  itsetf 
divided  by  zero  wUl  give  infinity.    Carlyle. 

The  free  man  is  he  who  is  loyal  to  the  laws 
of  this  universe ;  who  in  his  heart  sees  and 
knows  that  iniustice  cannot  befall  him  here ; 
that,  except  Sy  sloth  and  cowardly  fakity, 
evil  is  not  possible  here.  Carlyle- 
SSThe  (French)  Revolution  was  a  revolt  against 
lies,  and  against  a  betrayal  of  love.  Ruskin. 

The  fresh  afr  of  the  open  country  is  the  proper 
place  to  which  we  belong.  It  is  as  if  the 
breath  of  God  were  there  wafted  immediatdy 
to  men,  and  a  divine  power  exerted  its  Influ- 
Goethe, 


The  fresh  gaze  of  a  child  is  richer  in  signifi- 
cance than  the  forecasting  of  the  most  in- 
dubitable seer.    Navalis. 

The  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption 
tried,  /  Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hoops 
of  steeL    Ham,^  L  3. 

The  frost  is  God's  plough,  which  he  drives 
through  every  inch  of  ground,  opening  each 
dod  and  pulverising  the  whole.    Fuller, 

The  fruit  of  friendship,  in  opening  the  under-  80 
standing,  is  not  restrained  only  to  such  friends 
as  are  able  to  give  counsel  (tney  indeed  are 
best),  but  even  without  that  a  man  leameth 
of  himself,  and  bringeth  his  own  thoughts  to 
light,  amd  whetteth  his  wits  as  against  a 
stone,  which  itself  cuts  not.    Bacon, 

The  fruit  of  life  is  experience,  not  happiness, 
and  its  fruition  to  accustom  ourselves  and  to 
be  content,  to  exchange  hope  for  insight. 

Schopenhauer. 

The  fruit  of  righteousness  is  sown  in  peace  of 
them  that  make  peace.    Si.  Jatnes. 

The  fruit  that's  yellow  /  Is  found  not  always 
mellow.    Quarles. 

The  full  moon  brings  fafr  weather.    Pr. 

The  foil  soul  loatheth  a  honeycomb;  but  toSS 

the  hungry  soul  every  bitter  &ing  Is  sweet. 

Biile. 
The  foriouslv  wicked  have  but  a  short  career. 

Bad  for  them,  but  good  for  the  universe. 

Surgeon. 
The  foture  comes  on  slowly,  the  present  flies 

like  an  arrow,  the  past  stands  tor  ever  stilL 

Schiller. 
The  foture  destiny  of  the  child  is  always  the 

work  of  the  mother.    Napoleon, 
The  foture  epic  of  the  world  rests  not  with 

those  near  dead,  but  with  those  that  are 

alive,  and  those  that  are  coming  into  life; 

Carlyle. 
The  foture  hides  In  it  /  Gladness  and  sorrow ;  / 10 

We  press  still  thoro' ;  /  Nought  that  abides 

in  it  /  Daunting  us— onward ;  /  But  solemn 

before  us,  /  Veiled  the  dark  portal,  /  Goal  of 

all  mortal    /  Stars  silent  rest  o'er  us—  / 

Graves  under  us,  silent.    Goethe. 
The  gain  of  lying  is  nothing  else  but  not  to  be 

trusted  of  any,  nor  to  be  believed  when  we 

say  the  truth.    Sir  IValter  Raleigh, 

The  game  is  not  worth  the  candle.    Com, 
The  gardener's  business  is  to  tend  the  flowers 

and  root  out  the  weeds.    Bodenstedt. 
The  general  and  perpetual  voice  of  men  is  as 

the  sentence  of  God  himselL    Hooker. 

The  general  tendency  of  things  throughout  46 
the  worid  is  to  render  mediocrity  the  ascen- 
dant power  among  mankind.    /.  .S*.  MilL 

The  generality  never  suspect  the  devU  even 
when  he  has  them  by  the  throat.    Goethe. 

The  generous,  who  is  alwajrs  just,  and  the 
jnst  who  is  alwavs  generous,  may,  unan- 
nounced, approach  the  throne  of  Heaven. 
Lavater. 

The  genius  of  light  is  friendly  to  the  noble, 
and,  hi  the  dark,  brings  them  friends  frt>m 
afar.    Emerson, 

The  genius,  wit,  and  spirit  of  a  natioo  are  dia- 
comed  by  thefr  proverbs.    Ba/wiu 

The  gentle  mhid  1^  gentle  deeds  b  known.  60 
Spenter, 
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The  gemaimn  use  of  gmiMwder  I  hold  to  be 

that  it  makes  aU  men  alike  tall.    Cariyle. 
The  fferms  of  all  tfaiof  s  are  in  every  heart. 

AtuUL 
The  getthif  of  treasures  by  a  lyinflr  tongiie  is 

a  vanity  tossed  to  and  fro  of  them  that  seek 

death.    BibU* 
The  gift  blindeth  the  wise  and  perverteth  the 

words  of  the  rigrhteons.    Bibie, 
i  The  gift  of  prayer  is  not  always  in  our  power, 

but  in  the  eye  of  Heaven  tne  very  wish  to 

pray  is  prayer.    Lessing, 

The  gift  wliich  Is  to  be  given  should  be  given 
gratuitously.    Hitofiulua, 

The  gifted  man  is  he  who  wttz  the  essential 
point  and  leaves  aside  all  the  rest  as  sur- 
plusage.   CtulyU, 

The  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form,  / 
The  observed  of  all  observers.    Hant.^  iiL  z. 

The  glory  dies  not,  and  the  grief  Is  past.    Sir 
EgtrUm  Bfydges, 
^  10  The  glory  is  not  in  never  falling,  but  in  rising 
every  time  you  CslL    Bavee, 

The  glory  of  a  people  and  of  an  age  Is  always 
the  work  of  a  small  number  ot  great  men, 
and  disappears  with  them.  B€irt§t  dg  Grimm. 

The  glory  of  children  are  their  fathers.    Bible. 

The  glory  of  philosophy  lies  not  in  solving  the 
problem,  but  in  putting  it.    Kenan. 

The  glory  of  young  men  is  their  strength :  and 

the  beauty  of  oldmen  is  the  grey  head.  Bibie. 

15  The  God  of  merely  traditional  believers  is 

the  great  Absentee  of  the  universe.    ^.  K. 

Alger, 

The  god  of  this  world  is  riches,  pleasure,  and 
pride.    Luther, 

The  God  who  dwells  in  my  bosom  can  stir  my 
heart  to  its  depths.    Goethe, 

The  goddess  Athene  is  armed  with  the  Gor- 
gon 8  head.    EeL 

The  gods  approve  the  depth,  and  not  the 
tumult,  of  the  soul.     Wordsworth. 

iO  The  gods  are  just,  and  of  our  pleasant  vices  / 
Make  instruments  to  scourge  us.  King 
Lear^  v.  3. 

The  gods  are  long-su£Eering ;  but  the  law  from 
the  beginning  was,  He  that  will  not  work 
shall  perish  from  the  earth ;  and  the  patience 
of  the  gods  has  limits.    CarlyU. 

The  gods  are  on  the  side  of  the  strongest. 
Enterson, 

The  gods  are  wont  to  save  by  human  means. 
Goetht, 

The  gods  do  not  avenge  on  the  son  the  mis- 
deeds of  the  father.  Each  or  good  or  bad 
reaps  the  due  reward  of  his  own  actions. 
Parents'  blessing,  not  their  curse,  is  in- 
herited. Goethe. 
26  The  gods  hearken  to  him  who  hearkens  to 
them.    Homer. 

The  gods  in  charity  oft  lend  their  strength  to 
man.    Schiller. 

The  gods  invariably  make  us  pay  dear  for  the 
great  benefits  they  confer  on  us.    L'om, 

The  gods  of  fable  are  the  shining  moments  of 
great  men.    E$nenon, 

The  gods  sell  all  things  at  a  fair  price.  A  ueient 
Pr. 

•0  The  gads  sell  to  us  all  the  goods  whicfa  they 
give  us.    Epiekarmui, 


The  gods,  wlsen  they  appear  to  man,  are 
commonly  unrecogmsed  oy  them.    Goethe. 

The  golden  age  hath  passed  awav,  /  Only  the 
good  have  power  to  bring  it  baOE.    Goethe. 

The  golden  age,  that  lovely  prime,  /  Existed 
in  tae  past  no  more  than  now.  /  And  did  ft 
e'er  emet.  believe  me,  /  As  then  it  was,  it 
now  may  be  restored.  /  Still  meet  cottgcnial 
spirits,  and  enhance  /  Bach  other's  plea  wires 
in  this  beauteous  world.    Goethe, 

The  golden  moments  in  the  stream  of  life  nuh 
past  us,  and  we  see  nothing  but  saad ;  the 
angels  come  to  visit  us,  and  we  only  know 
them  when  they  are  gone.    George  Eliot. 

The  good  are  always  readv  to  be  the  up-3S 
holders  of  the  good  in  tneir  misfortnnn. 
Elephants  even  are  wont  to  bear  the  bur- 
thens of  elephants  who  have  sunk  in  the 
mire.    Hiioj^uleteu 

The  good  are  better  made  by  ill,  /  Aa  odours 
crushed  are  sweeter  stilL    Rogers, 

The  good  die  first,  /  And  they  whose  hearts 
are  dry  as  summer  dust  /  Bum  to  the  socket. 
Wordsvaorth, 

The  good-for-nothing  is  he  who  cannot  com- 
mand and  cannot  even  obey.    Goethe,. 

The  good  is  always  beautiful,  the  beaotlftd  Is 
good.     Whittur, 

The  good  mother  saith  not,  "Will  yon?"  but 40 
gives.    Pr 

The  good  nature  of  the  dog  is  not  discouraged, 
although  it  often  brings  upon  him  only  re- 
buffs :  the  abusive  treatment  of  man  never 
offends  him,  because  he  loves  man.    Rtnan. 

The  good  need  little  water,  but  the  base  ' 
Free  from  their  guilt  not  ocean's  s^  can 
lave.    Pythian  onzcle. 

The  good  of  other  times  let  others  state ;  / 
I  thmk  it  lucky  I  was  bom  so  late.  Sydney 
Smith. 

The  good  old  rule  /  Sufficeth  them,  the  simple 
plan,  /  That  they  should  take  who  have  the 
power,  /  And  they  should  keep  who  can. 
krordsworth. 

The  good  that  passes  by  without  retnminff,  41 
leaves  behind  tt  an  impression  that  may  be 
compared  to  a  void,  and  is  felt  like  a  want. 
Goetne, 

The  good,  the  new,  comes  exactiy  from  that 
quarter  whence  it  is  not  lo<riEea  for,  and  is 
always  something  difiierent  from  what  is  ex- 
pected.   Feuerback. 

The  good  tbinn  which  belong  to  prosperity 
are  to  be  wisned ;  but  the  good  tnings  that 
belong  to   adversity  are  to  be  admired. 

BacoHt/rom  Seneca, 

The  good  word  is  an  easy  obligation ;  but  not 
to  speak  ill  requires  only  our  silence,  which 
costs  us  nothing.    CO 

The  goods  of  this  world  cannot  be  divided 
without  being  lessened ;  but  why  be  a  nig- 
gard of  that  which  bestows  bliss  on  a  felknr- 
creature.  yet  takes  nothing  from  our  own 
means  ot  enjoyment  ?    Bufns. 

The  goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs  likes  to  90 
lay  where  there  are  ^^rs  already.   S/ntgeom. 

The  gospel  is  at  once  the  assignor  of  our 
tasks  and  the  magaaine  of  our  strength. 
Decay  ofPiety^ 

The  Gotiiic  cathedral  is  a  blossoming  in  stone 
subdued  by  the  lasartahie  demand  of  har- 
mony in  man.    Emerton, 
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The  govenuii|i;  cUm,  who  should  be  working 
at  aa  ark  ordeliveraiice  for  themselves  and 
us  while  the  hours  still  are,  do  nothing'  but 
complain,  *'  We  cannot  get  our  hands  kept 
rightly  warm,"  and  sit  obstinately  burning 
the  planks.    Carlylt, 

The  government  must  always  be  a  step  in 
advance  of  the  popular  movement.  Count 
A  mimBoytzenburg, 

The  govemment  of  England  is  a  government 

of  law.   Juttius, 
The  gown  is  hers  that  wears  it|  and  the  world 

is  his  who  enjoys  it.    Pr. 
6  The  gracefnl  minuet-dance  of  fancr  most  give 

plaoe  to  the  toilsome,  thorny  piljKilinage  of 

understanding.   CarlyU  tm  the  transitioitfrom 

th€  agt  o/mnamc*  U  thai  o/scitnce. 
The  grand  enconrager  of  Delphic  and  other 

noises  is  the  echo.    CarlyU, 
**  The  grapes  are  sour,"  said  the  fox  when  he 

could  not  reach  them.    Pr, 

The  gravest  events  dawn  with  no  more  noise 
than  the  mocning  star  makes  in  rising. 
AU  great  developments  complete  themselves 
in  the  world,  and  modestly  wait  in  silence, 
praising  themsehres  neven  and  announcing 
themselves  not  at  all.  We  must  be  sensi- 
tive and  sensible  if  we  would  see  the  begin- 
nings and  endinn  of  great  things.  That  is 
our  part.     WardBetdur, 

The  great  agent  of  the  auurch  of  the  world  is 
pain,  the  unsatisfied  being  that  craves  for 
development  and  is  ill  at  ease  in  the  process. 

10  The  great  and  rich  depend  on  those  whom 
their  power  or  their  wealth  attaches  to 
them.    Rggers. 

The  great  art  of  ruling  consists  for  most  part 
in  persuading  the  people  to  believe  that  what- 
ever happens  happens  through  us.    CetvOs. 

The  great  artist  is  the  slave  of  his  ideal. 
Bcvte* 

The  great  cause  of  revolutions  is  this :  that, 
while  nations  move  onward,  constitutions 
stand  stiU.    Macaulay, 

The  great  distinction  between  mediaeval  art 
and  modem  is,  that  the  former  was  brought 
into  the  service  of  religion  and  the  latter  is 
not.    Ruskin, 

IS  The  great  doers  in  history  have  always  been 
men  of  Daith.    Chapin, 

The  great  duty  of  life  Is  not  to  give  pain ;  and 
the  most  acute  reasoner  cannot  find  an  ex- 
cuse for  one  who  voluntarily  wounds  the 
heart  of  a  fellow-creature.   Fredrika  Bremer, 

The  great  error  of  our  nature  is,  not  to  Icnow 
where  to  stop,  not  to  be  satisfied  with  any 
reasonable  actiuirement,  not  to  compound 
with  our  condition :  but  to  lose  aU  we  have 

fained  by  an  insatiable  pursuit  after  more. 
'<urk«. 

The  great  event  for  the  world  is,  now  as 
always,  the  arrival  in  it  of  a  new  wise  man. 
CarlyU, 

The  great  facts  are  the  near  ones.    Emtnon. 

80  The  great  felicity  of  life  is  to  be  witliout  per- 
turbation.   Sen, 

The  great  hope  of  society  is  individual  char- 
acter.   CkoHtuug. 

The  great  make  us  (eel,  first  of  ail,  the  ii^ 
difference  of  carcuautaaces.    £m4rs0H, 


The  great  man  does,  in  good  truth,  belong  to 
his  own  age ;  nay,  more  so  than  any  other 
man;  being  properly  the  synopsis  and  epi- 
tome of  such  age  with  its  mterests  and  m- 
fluences ;  but  belongs  likewise  to  all  ages, 
otherwise  he  is  not  great.    Carlyle. 

The  great  man  goes  ahead  of  his  time,  the 
prudent  {klu^e)  man  goes  with  it,  the  crafty 
man  makes  nls  own  out  of  It,  and  the  block- 
head sets  himself  against  it.    Bauem/eld, 

The  great  man  has  more  of  human  nature  than  85 
other  men  organised  in  him.  Tluodort  Parker, 

The  great  man  is  he  who,  in  the  midst  of  the 
crowd,  keeps  with  perfect  sweetness  the 
independence  of  solitude.    Enurson, 

The  great  mass  of  people  have  eyes  and  ears, 
but  not  much  more,  especially  httle  power  of 
judgment,  and  even  memory.    Schopenhauer. 

The  great  modem  recipe  is  to  work,  still  to 
work,  and  always  to  work.    GamSetta, 

The  great  moments  of  life  are  but  moments 
like  the  others.  Your  doom  is  spoken  in  a 
word  or  two.  A  single  look  from  the  eyes, 
a  mere  pressure  of  the  hand,  may  decide  it ; 
or  of  the  lips,  though  they  cannot  speak. 
Thackeray, 

The  great  point  is  not  to  pull  down,  but  to  80 
build  up,  and  in  this  humanity  finds  pure  joy. 
Goefhe, 

The  great  portion  of  labour  is  not  skilled ;  tiie 
nmUons  are  and  must  be  skilless,  where 
strong^  alone  is  wanted.    CarlyU. 

The  great  principle  of  all  effort  is  to  endeavour 
to  do,  not  what  is  absolutely  best,  but  what 
is  easily  within  our  power,  and  adapted  to 
our  temper  and  condition.    Ruskin. 

The  great  river-courses  which  have  shaped 
the  lives  of  men  have  hardly  changed.   Georgt 

Eliot, 

The  great  rule  of  moral  condact  is,  next  to 
Goo,  to  respect  time.    Lavater, 

The  great  school  ibr  learning  is  the  brain  itself  88 
of  the  learner.    CarlyU, 

The  great  soul  of  the  world  b  fust  There  is 
justice  here  below ;  at  bottom  there  is  nothing 
else  but  justice.    CarlyU, 

The  great  soul  that  sits  on  the  throne  of  the 
universe  is  not,  never  was,  and  never  will 
be.  In  a  hurry.    /.  G,  Holland, 

The  ^reat  source  of  calamity  lies  in  regret  or 
anticipation ;  he  therefore  is  most  wise  who 
thinks  of  the  present  alone,  regardless  of  the 
past  or  the  fiiture.    Goldsmiths 

The  great  spirits  that  have  gone  before  ns  can 
survive  only  as  disembodied  voices.  CarlyU. 

The  great  successes  of  the  world  have  been  10 
affairs  of  a  second,  a  third,  nay,  a  fiftieth 
triaL    John  MorUy, 

The  great  thieves  punish  the  Uttie  ones.    Pr. 

The  great  thing,  after  all,  is  only  Forwards. 
Goethe, 

The  great  world-revolutions  send  in  their  dis- 
tuming  billows  to  the  remotest  creek,  and  the 
overthrow  of  thrones  more  slowly  overturns 
also  the  households  of  the  lowly.    CarlyU. 

The  greater  and  more  various  any  one's  know- 
ledge, the  longer  he  takes  to  find  out  any- 
thing that  may  suddenly  be  asked  him; 
because  he  is  like  a  shopkeeper  who  has  to 
get  the  article  wantedf  from  a  largv  and 
multifarious  store.    Sdutp«iUum«r 
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The  greater  height  sends  down  the  deeper 
fall:  /  And  good  declin'd  turns  bad,  turns 
worst  of  all.    QuurUi, 

The  greater  man  the  greater  courtesy.  Tenny- 
son. 

The  greater  proportion  of  mankind  are  more 
sensitive  to  contemptuous  language  than 
unjust  acts ;  for  they  can  less  easily  bear 
insult  than  wrong.    Plutarch. 

The  greatest  achievements  of  the  human  mind 
are  generally  received  at  first  with  distrust. 
Schopenhauer. 

f  The  greatest  benefit  which  one  friend   can 

confer    upon    amother,    is  to   guard,    and 

excite,    and    elevate    his  virtues.      John- 
son, 

The  greatest  braggards  are  generally  the 
greatest  cowards.    Rousseau. 

The  greatest  derkes  (scholars)  ben  not  the 
wisest  men.    Chaucer, 

The  greatest  difficulties  lie  where  we  are  not 
looking  for  them.    Goethe. 

The  greatest  events  of  an  are  are  its  best 
thoughts.  It  is  the  nature  otthought  to  find 
its  way  into  action.    Bavee, 

10  The  greatest  expense  we  can  be  at  is  that  of 
our  time.    Pr, 

The  greatest  felicity  that  felicity  hath  is  to 
spread.    Hooker. 

The  greatest  flood  hath  the  soonest  ebb ;  the 
sorest  tempest  the  most  sudden  calm ;  the 
hottest  love  the  coldest  end ;  and  from  the 
deepest  desire  oftentimes  ensues  the  dead- 
liest hate.    Socrates. 

The  greatest  genius  b  the  most  indebted  man. 
Emerson. 

The  ^eatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number. 
PrtestUy, 

If  The  greatest  hatred,  like  the  greatest  virtue 
and  the  worst  dogs,  is  quiet    Jean  Paul. 

The  greatest  man  in  history  was  the  poorest 
Emerson. 

The  greatest  man  is  ever  a  son  of  man  {Afen- 
schenhifid).    Goethe. 

The  greatest  man  living  may  stand  in  need  of 
the  meanest  as  much  as  the  meanest  does 
of  liim.    Puller. 

The  greatest  men  even  want  much  more  of  the 
sympathy  which  every  honest  fellow  can 
frtve  than  that  which  the  great  only  can 
impart     Thorean. 

90  The  greatest  men  of  a  nation  are  those  whom 
it  puts  to  death.    Renan. 

The  greatest  men  of  any  age,  those  who 
become  its  leaders  when  there  is  a  great 
march  to  be  begun,  are  separated  from  the 
average  intellects  of  their  dav  by  a  distance 
which  is  immeasurable  in  ordinary  terms  of 
wonder.    Ruskin. 

The  greatest  men,  whether  poets  or  historians, 
live  entirely  in  their  own  age,  and  the 
greatest  faults  of  their  works  are  gathered 
out  of  their  own  age.    Rttskin. 

The  greatest  n^n  will  be  necessarily  those 
who  possess  the  best  capacities,  cultivated 
with  the  best  habits.    James  Harris. 

The  greatest  miracle  of  love  b  to  eradicate 
flirtation.    La  Roche, 

S5  The  greatest  misfortune  of  all  b  not  to  be  able 
to  bear  misfortune.    Bias. 


The  greatest  object  in  the  universe,  says  a 
certain  philosopher,  is  a  good  man  strngrgling 
with  adversity ;  yet  there  is  a  still  greater, 
which  is  the  good  man  that  comes  to  relieve 
it    Goldsmith, 

The  greatest  of  all  economists  are  the  forti^ 
ing  virtues,  which  the  wisest  men  of  all  time 
have  arranged  under  the  general  heads  of 
Prudence,  or  Discretion,  the  imirit  wludi 
discerns  and  adopts  rightly;  Justice,  the 
spirit  which  rules  and  divides  rightly ;  Forti- 
tude, the  spirit  which  persists  ana  endures 
rightly;  and  Temperance,  the  spirit  which 
stops  and  refuses  rightly.    Ruskin, 

The  greatest  of  all  iniustiee  is  that  which  goes 
under  the  name  of  law.    V  Estrange. 

The  greatest  of  all  perversities  is  to  deny  one's 
own  nature  and  act  contrary  to  its  umate 
moral  principle.    Sophocles. 

The  greatest  of  faults,  I  should  say,  is  to  be  J 

conscious  of  none.    Carlyle, 
The  greatest  of  follies  is  to  sacrifice  health  for 

any  other  advantage.    Schopenhauer. 

The  greatest  <^  heroic  deeds  are  those  which 
are  performed  within  four  walls  and  in 
domestic  privacy.    Jean  PauL 

The  greatest  ornament  of  an  illnstriocis  Hie  is 
modesty  and  humility,  which  go  a  great  way 
in  the  character  even  of  the  most  exalted 
princes.    Napoleon. 

The  greatest  part  of  mankind  labonr  nnder 
one  delirium  or  another     Fielding. 

The  greatest  prayer  is  patience.    Buddha,        \ 

The  greatest  skill  is  shown  in  disguising  our 
skuL    La  Roche. 

The  greatest  scholars  are  not  always  the 
wisest  men.    Pr, 

The  greatest  star  is  that  at  the  little  end  of 
the  telescope,— the  star  that  is  looldng:,  not 
looked  after,  nor  looked  at     'Jheo.  Parker, 

The  greatest  success  is  confidence,  or  per- 
fect understanding  between  sincere  people. 
Emerson. 

The  greatest  truths  are  commonly  the  ^m-^ 
plest    MeUesherhes. 

The  greatest  truths  are  the  simplest ;  and  so 
are  the  greatest  men.    Hare. 

The  greatest  vessel  hath  but  Its  measore. 

Pr. 

The  greatest  virtues  of  men  are  only  splendid 
sins.    Augustine.  (?) 

The  (jreeks  and  Romans  are  the  only  ancients 

who  never  become  old.     Weber. 
The  Greeks  cared  for  man  only,  and  for  the  4 

rest  of  the  universe  little  or  not  at  all ;  the 

modems  for  the  universe  cmly,  and  man  not 

at  all.    Ruskin, 

The  Greeks  were  tl^e  first  to  exalt  spirit  to 
lordship  over  nature;  it  was  Christ  who 
first  tausrht  us  what  that  spirit  is  in  itsell 
Ed. 

The  grey  mare  is  the  better  horse.    Pr. 

The  grief  that  does  not  speak  /  Whispers 
the  o'er-fraufirht  heart,  and  bios  it  break. 
Macb.^  iv.  3. 

The  grief  wUch  all  hearts  share  grows  less 
for  one.    Sir  Edwin  A  mold. 

The  groundsel  speaks  not  save  what  it  heard  I 
at  the  hinges.    Pr, 

The  guilty  mind  debases  the  great  image  that 
it  wears,  and  levels  ns  with  bmtes.    (f) 
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The  habit  and  power  of  reading:  with  reflectioo, 
comprehension,  and  memory  aU  alert  and 
awake,  does  not  come  at  once  to  the  natural 
man  any  more  than  many  other  sorereign 
virtues.    J^m  Morley, 

The  habit  of  looking:  on  the  best  side  of  every 
event  b  worth  more  than  a  thousand  a  year. 
Johnson, 

The  habit  of  lying:,  when  once  formed,  is  easily 
extended  to  serve  the  designs  of  malice  or 
interest ;  like  all  habits,  it  spreads  indeed  of 
itself.    PaUy. 

The  habit  of  party  in  England  is  not  to  ask  the 
alliance  of  a  man  of  genius,  but  to  follow  the 
guidance  of  a  man  of  diaracter.  Litrdjohn 
RvsselL 

$  The  hand  of  little  employment  hath  the  dantier 
sense.    Nam.,  v.  z. 

The  hand  that  gives,  gathers.    /*r. 

The  Hand  that  hath  made  you  fair  hath  made 
von  good;  the  goodness  that  is  cheap  in 
beauty  makes  beauty  brief  in  goodness ;  but 
grace,  being  the  soul  of  your  complexion, 
should  kee^  the  body  of  it  ever  fair.  Jtfeas. 
for  Metu.f  ui.  x. 

llie  happiest  of  men  were  he  who.  under- 
standuig  his  craft  and  working  intelligently 
with  his  hands,  and  earning  competence  and 
freedom  by  the  exercise  of  his  wits,  found 
time  to  live  by  the  heart  and  by  the  braia.  to 
understand  his  own  work,  and  to  love  the 
work  of  God.    Mine.  Gtorgt  SantL 

The  happiness  of  life  is  made  up  of  minute 
fractions,— the  little,  soon-forgotten  charities 
of  a  kiss,  a  smile,  a  kind  lode,  a  heartfelt 
compliment  in  the  disguise  of  a  playful  raiU 
leiy,  and  the  countless  other  infimt(»imals  of 
pleasant  thought  and  feeling.  CoUrUige. 
10  The  happiness  of  man  depends  on  no  creed 
and  no  book :  it  depends  on  the  dominion  of 
truth,  wliich  is  the  redeemer  and  saviour,  the 
Messiah  and  the  King  of  glory.   Rabbi  WUe. 

The  happiness  of  the  human  race  is  one  of  the 
designs  of  God,  but  our  own  individual 
happiness  must  not  be  made  our  first  or  our 
direct  aim.    W,  R.  Greg, 

The  happiness  we  owe  to  ourselves  b  greater 
than  that  which  we  owe  to  our  surroundings. 
Metrodorus, 

The  happy  day  will  come  when  nUnd,  heart 
and  hands  shall  be  alive  together,  and  shall 
work  in  concert;  wtien  tnere  shall  be  a 
harmony  between  God's  munificence  and 
man's  delight  in  it    Mme,  George  Sand, 

The  happy  have  whole  days,  and  those  they 
choose ;  /  The  unhappy  have  but  hours,  and 
those  they  lose.    Cotuy  Gibber. 

UThe  himpy  man  is  he  who  distinguishes  the 
boundary  between  desires  amd  delight,  and 
stands  firmly  on  the  higher  ground.  Lwulor. 
The  happy  think  a  lifetime  a  short  stage :  / 
One  lugnt  to  the  unhappy  seems  an  age. 
Lucian. 

The  hardest  step  is  over  the  threshold.    Pr, 

The  hardships  or  misfortunes  we  lie  under  are 
more  easy  to  us  than  those  of  any  other 
person  would  be,  should  we  change  con- 
ditions with  him.    Hot, 

The  hare  leaps  out  of  the  bush  where  we  least 
look  for  her.    Sp,  Pr, 

SO  The  harvest  truly  is  plenteous,  but  the  labour- 
ers are  few.    fetus. 


The  hatred  which  is  grafted  on  extinguished 
friendship  must  brinjg  forth  the  most  deadly 
fruits.    Lessing, 

The  head  cannot  understand  any  work  of  art 
unless  it  be  in  company  with  the  heart 
Goethe, 

The  head  Is  a  half,  a  fraction,  until  it  is  en- 
larged and  inspfred  by  the  moral  sentiments. 
Kmsrson. 

The  head  learns  new  things  but  the  heart  for 
evermore  practises  old  experiences.  IVard 
Beecher. 

The  head  only  reproduces  wliat  the  heart  OS 
creates ;  and  so  we  give  the  mocking-bird 
credit  when  he  imitates  the  loving  murmurs 
of  the  dove.    G,  J,  W,  Melville. 

The  health  of  a  state  consists  simply  in  this, 
that  in  it  those  who  are  wisest  shall  also  be 
strongest    Ruskin. 

The  healthy  know  not  of  their  health,  but  only 
the  sick.    Carlyle, 

The  healthy  man  is  the  compliment  of  the 
seasons,  and  in  winter  summer  is  in  his 
heart    There  is  the  south  I    Thoreau, 

The  healthy  understanding  is  not  the  logical 
argumentative,  but  the  intuitive;  for  the 
end  of  understanding  is  not  to  prove  and 
find  reasons,  but  to  know  and  believe. 
Carlyle. 

The  heart  always  sees  before  the  head  can  90 
see.    Carlyle, 

The  heart  aye's  the  part  aye  /  That  mak's  us 
right  or  wraag.    Bums, 

The  heart  benevolent  and  kind  /  The  most  re- 
sembles God.    Burns, 

The  heart  can  ne'er  a  transport  know  /  That 
never  feels  a  pain.    LytUlton, 

The  lieart  has  eyes  that  the  brain  knows 
nothing  of.    C.  H.  Parkhurst. 

The  heart  has  its  arguments  with  which  the  81 
understanding  is  not  acquahited.    (?) 

The  heart  is  a  small  thing,  but  desireth  great 
matters.  It  is  not  sufficient  for  a  kite's 
dinner,  yet  the  whole  world  is  not  sufficient 
for  it.    Hugo  de  Ammo, 

The  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  thfaigs,  and 
desperately   wicked;    who    can   know   it? 

The  heart  is  like  a  millstone,  which  gives 
meat  if  you  supply  it  with  corn,  tmt  frets 
itself  if  you  don^    C.  /.  Weber. 

The  heart  is  like  a  musical  instrument  of  many 
8trinp:s,  all  the  chords  of  which  require  put- 
ting m  harmony.    Saadu 

The  heart  is  like  the  sea,  is  subject  to  storms,  40 
ebb-tide  and  flood,  and  in  its  depths  is  many 
a  precious  pearL    Heine, 

The  heart  b  the  best  logician.  Wendell 
Phillips. 

The  heart  knoweth  his  own  bitterness :  and  a 
stranger  doth  not  intermeddle  with  nis  joy. 
Bible, 

The  heart  must  be  beaten  or  bruised,  and  then 
the  sweet  scent  will  come  out    Bunyan. 

The  heart  must  be  divorced  from  its  idols.    (?) 

The  heart  must  glow  before  the  tongue  canift 
gild.     W,  R.  Alger. 

The  heart  needs  not  for  its  heaven  much 
space,  nor  many  stars  therein,  if  only  the 
star  of  love  has  arisen.    Jean  Paul. 
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The  heart  of  a  fool  b  in  bit  mooth,  bat  the 

mouth  of  a  wise  man  ia  in  bis  heart.    Pr, 
The  heart  of  a  wise  man  should  resemble  a 

mirror,  which  reflects  eveiy  object  without 

beiiv  sttJlied  by  any.    CM0tffW. 
The  heart  of  childhood  is  all  mirth.    A'eMe. 
The  heart  of  every  man  lies  open  to  the  shafts 

of  reproof  if  the  archer  can  but  take  a  proper 

aim.    Goldsmith. 

i    The  heart  of  man  is  the  place  the  devils  dweU 
in.    Sir  Thomiu  Brottme. 

The  heart  of  the  rirhteous  studieth  to  answer : 
but  the  mouth  oftbe  wicked  poureth  out  eril 
things.    Bme. 

The  heart  of  the  wise  is  in  the  house  of  monm- 
ioff ;  but  the  heart  of  fools  is  in  the  house  of 
mirth.    Bibh. 

The  heart  sees  £uiher  than  the  head.    Pr, 

The  heart  that  is  soonest  awake  to  the  flowers 
is  always  the  first  to  be  touched  by  the 
thorns.    Moj>re. 

10  The  heart  that  once  truly  loves  never  forgets. 
Pr. 
The  heart,  unlike  Che  fancy  and  the  imagina- 
tion, is  not  complex,  and  may  be  reached  by 
the  same  weapons  of  thought  in  the  most 
luxurious  court  of  Christendom  as  in  the 
tent  of  the  Arab  or  the  wigwam  of  the 
Cherokee.    C.  Fitzkugh. 

The  heart  which  truly  loves  puts  not  its  love 
aside .  .  .  but  grows  stronger  for  that  which 
seeks  to  thwart  it.    Lewi*  Mortis. 

The  heart  will  break,  yet  brokenly  live  on. 
Bynm, 

The  hearts  of  men  are  their  books,  events 
are  their  tutors,  great  actions  are  their  elo- 
quence.   Macaulay. 
19  The  heavenly  powers  never  go  out  of  their 
road.    J',  tnerson. 

The  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  all  that  is  be- 
tween them,  think  ye  we  have  created  them 
in  jest  ?    Koran. 

The  heavens  and  the  earth  are  but  the  time- 
vesture  of  the  Eternal.    CarlyU. 

The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God ;  and  the 
firmament  showeth  his  nandiwork.    Bible. 

The  heavenward  path  which  a  great  man 
opens  up  for  us  and  traverses  generally, 
like  the  track  of  a  shijp  through  the  water, 
closes  behind  him  on  his  decease.  Goethe. 
MThe  heaviest  head  of  corn  hangs  its  head 
lowest.    Geul,  Pr, 

The  heavy  and  the  weary  weight  /  Of  all  this 
unintelligible  world.     W'ordswortk. 

The  Hebrew  Bible,  is  it  not,  before  all  things, 
true,  as  no  other  book  ever  was  or  will  be  ? 
Cartyle» 

The  height  charms  us,  the  steps  to  it  do  not ; 
^th  the  summit  in  our  eye,  we  love  to  walk 
along  the  plain.    Goethe. 

The  height  of  ability  consists  in  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  real  value  of  things,  and 
of  the  genius  of  the  age  we  live  in.  La 
Roche. 
t6  The  heights  by  great  men  reached  and  kept  / 
Were  not  attained  by  sudden  flight,  /  But 
they,  while  their  companions  slept,  /  Were 
toUmg  upward  In  the  night.    Longfellow, 

The  hell  of  these  days  is  the  infinite  terror  of 
Not  getting  on,  especially  of  Not  making 
money.    Carlylu 


The  hen  of  our  aelghboor  appears  to  us  as  a 
goose.    Eastern  Pr, 

The  herd  of  people  dread  sound  understand- 
ing more  than  anything;  they  oog:ht  to 
dread  stupidity,  if  they  knew  what  was 
really  dreadfuiC  Understanding  is  unplea- 
sant, they  must  have  it  oushed  aside ;  stu- 
pidity is  but  pernicious,  they  can  let  it  stay. 
Goethe. 

The  heroes  of  literary  history  have  been  no 
less  remarkable  for  what  they  have  suf- 
fered than  for  what  they  have  achieved. 
Johnson, 

The  heroic  heart,  the  seeing  eye,  of  the  first  10 
times,  still  feels  and  sees  in  us  of  the  latest. 
Carlyle. 

The  higher  ehftracter  a  person  supports,  the 
more  ne  sh<....^  regard  his  minutest  actioas. 
Not  tracsablt. 

The  higher  enthusiasm  of  man's  nature  is  for 
the  while  without  exponent;  ;ret  does  it 
continue  indestructible,  unweanedly  active, 
and  work  blindly  in  the  great  chaotic  deep. 
Thus  sect  after  sect,  and  church  after  churcn, 
bodies  itself  forth,  and  melts  again  into  new 
metamorphosis.    Carlyle. 

The  higher  the  culture,  the  more  honourable 
the  work.    Roscher. 

The  higher  the  wisdom,  the  closer  its  ncich- 

bonrhood  and  kinship  with  mere  iasanity. 

CarlyU, 
The  higher  we  rise,  the  more  isolated  we  SI 

become,  and  all  elevations  are  cold.     Zir 

Bouffiers. 

The  highest  art  Is  always  the  most  religions, 
and  the  greatest  artist  is  always  a  devout 
man.    Prof.  Blackie. 

The  highest  elevation  attainable  by  man  is  a 
heroic  life.    Schopenhantr. 

The  highest  exercise  of  invention  has  nothing 
to  do  with  fiction ;  but  Is  an  invention  of  new 
truth,  what  we  can  call  a  revelation.  Car- 
lyle. 

The  hip^hest  genius  never  flowers  In  satire,  but 
culminates  in  sympathy  with  that  which  is 
best  in  human  nature,  and  appeals  to  it. 
Chapin. 

The  hicrhest  gift  which  we  receive  from  God  40 
and  Nature  IS  Life,  the  revolving  movement, 
which  knows  neither  pause  nor  rest,  of  the 
self-conscious  being  round  itself.  The  instinct 
to  protect  and  cherish  life  is  indestructibly 
innate  in  every  one,  but  the  peculiarity  of  (t 
ever  remains  a  mystery  to  us  and  others. 
Goctht. 

The  hifiiiest  happiness  of  us  mortals  is  to 
execute  what  we  consider  right  and  good ; 
to  be  really  masters  of  the  means  conducive 
to  our  aims.    Goethe. 

The  highest  heaven  of  wisdom  is  alike  near 
from  every  poinL  and  thou  must  find  it,  if 
at  all,  by  methods  native  to  thyself  akme. 

Emerson. 

The  highest  in  God's  este«n  are  meanest  in 
theh:  own.     Thomas  A  Kempis, 

The  highest  joys  spring  from  those 
sions  which  are  common  to  all,  wHich 
can  neither  alienate  ourselves  nor  be  de- 
prived of  by  others,  to  which  kind  Nature 
has  given  all  an  equal  riaht— a  right  which 
she  herself  guards  with  stieat  omnipotence. 
Goethe. 
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The  Uffhest  liberty  is  in  harmony  with  the 
eternal  laws.    H.  Gilts, 

The  highest  man  of  na  is  bom  brother  to  his 
contemporaries ;  stmnrle  as  he  may,  there 
is  no  escaping  the  family  likeness.    Carlyle, 

The  higrhest  melody  dwells  only  in  silence— 
the  sphere  melody,  the  melody  of  health. 
Ciirlyle, 

The  Higrhest  not  merely  has,  but  is,  reason 
and  understanding.    Coetke. 

5    The  highest  political  watchword  is  not  Liberty, 
Equality,  Frateniity,  nor  yet  Solidarity,  but 
Service.    A.  H,  Ciou^h. 
The  hisrhest  price  a  man  can  pay  for  a  thing  is 
to  ask  for  It    Pr. 

The  highest  problem  of  every  art  is.  by  means 
of  appearances,  to  produce  the  illusion  of  a 
lofber  reality.    Goethe. 

The  highest  problem  of  literature  is  the  writing 
of  a  Bible.    Novalis. 

The  highest  reach  of  a  news-writer  is  an 
empty  reasoning  on  ^Ucy,  and  vain  con- 
jectures on  the  pubhc  management  La 
Bruyire, 

10  The  highest  thing  that  art  can  do  is  to  set 
before  you  the  true  image  of  the  presence  of 
a  noble  human  being.  It  has  never  done 
more  than  this,  and  it  might  not  do  less. 
Rtiskin, 

The  highest  virtue  of  the  tropics  is  chastity ; 
of  colder  regions,  temperance.    Bavee. 

The  highest  wisdom  is  not  to  be  always  wise. 
M.  Opiz. 

The  highway  of  the  upright  is  to  depart  from 

eviL    BiMe. 
The  hind  that  would  be  mated  by  the  lion  / 

Must  die  for  love.    Aif*  Weil,  L  i. 
16  The  historian  is  a  prophet  with  his  face  directed 

to  the  past.    Fr,  v,  SckiegeL 

The  history  of  a  man  is  his  character.    Gceihe. 

The  history  of  a  soldier's  wound  beguiles  the 
pain  of  it  We  lose  the  right  of  complaining 
sometimes  by  forbearing  it,  but  we  oiten 
treble  the  force.    Stepu, 

The  history  of  every  man  should  be  a  Bible. 
Nottalis. 

The  history  of  persecution  is  a  history  of  en- 
deavours to  cheat  Nature,  to  make  water 
run  uphill,  to  twist  a  rope  ot  sand.  It  makes 
no  difference  whether  the  actors  be  many  or 
one,  a  tyrant  or  a  mob.    Emerson, 

WThe  history  of  reforms  Is  always  identical ;  it 
b  the  c<miparison  of  the  idea  with  the  fact. 
KwenoHn 

The  history  of  the  Church  is  a  history  of  the 
invisible  as  well  as  of  the  visible  Church ; 
which  latter,  if  disjoined  from  the  former,  is 
but  a  vacant  edifice ;  gilded,  it  may  be,  and 
overhung  with  old  votive  gilts,  ]ret  useless, 
nay,  pestilentially  unclean ;  to  write  whose 
histonr  is  less  important  than  to  forward  its 
down/all.    Carlyie, 

The  history  of  the  world  is  nothing:  but  the 
history  of  successful  or  unsuccessful  grum- 
bling ;  operating  in  great  things  as  in  small, 
.  .  .inculcating  through  aU  of  uem  the  great 
moral,  that  It  is  not  good  for  a  man  to  be 
contented  with  evils  that  he  can  remove. 
John  Wagstaffe, 

The  hoary  head  is  a  crown  of  glory,  if  it  be 
found  in  the  way  of  rigrhteousness.    Bihte, 


The  hollow  sea-shell  which  for  years  hath 
stood  /  On  dustr  shelves,  when  held  against 
the  ear  /  Proclaims  its  stormy  parent  Eugene 
Lee-HantiitoM. 

The  Holy  Supper  is  kept  indeed  f  In  whatso  16 
we  share  with  another's  need ;  /  Not  what  we 
give,  but  what  we  share,  /  For  the  gift  with- 
out the  giver  is  bare.    LowelL 

The  honest  heart  that's  free  frae  a*  /  Intended 
fraud  or  guile,  /  However  Fortune  kick  the 
ba',  /  Has  aye  some  cause  to  smile.    Bums. 

The  honest  man  does  that  from  duty  which 
the  man  of  honour  does  for  the  sake  of  char- 
acter.   (?) 

The  honest  man,  though  e'er  so  poor,  /  Is  king 
o'  men  for  a'  tliat.    Bums^ 

The  honourablest  part  of  talk  is  to  give  the 
occasion ;  and  again  to  moderate  and  pass 
to  somewhat  else,  for  then  a  man  leads  the 
dance.    Bacon. 

The  horse  is  prepared  against  the  day  of  battle :  80 
but  safety  is  of  the  Lord.    Bible. 

The  horse  thinks  one  thing,  and  he  that  rides 
him  another.    Pr. 

The  host  should  be  indeed  a  host,  and  a  lord 
of  the  land,  a  self-appointed  brother  of  his 
race;  called  to  this  place,  besides,  by  all 
the  winds  of  heaven  and  his  good  genius, 
as  truly  as  the  preacher  is  called  to  preach. 
ThoreatL, 

The  hottest  love  has  the  coldest  end.  Socrates. 

The  hour  of  all  windbags  does  arrive ;  every 
windbag:  is  at  length  ripped  and  collapses. 
Carlyie. 

The  hours  should  be  instructed  by  the  ages,  86 
and  the  ages  explained  by  the  hours.    Emer- 
son, 

The  hours  that  we  pass  with  happy  prospects 
in  view  are  morepleasing  than  those  crowned 
with  fruition.    Goldsmith. 

The  house  of  the  childless  is  empty ;  and  so 
is  the  heart  of  him  that  hath  no  wife.  HitO' 
Padescu 

The  house  that  is  a-building  looks  not  as  the 
house  that  is  built    Pr. 

The  household  is  the  home  of  the  man  as  well 
as  of  the  child.    Emerson, 

The  human  creature  needs  first  of  all  to  be  iO 
educated,  not  that  he  may  speak,  but  that 
he  may  have  something  weighty  and  valu- 
able to  say.    Carlyie, 

The  human  fSace  is  my  landscape.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds. 

The  human  heart  has  a  sigh  lonelier  than  the 
cry  of  the  bittern.    W.  R.  Alger, 

The  human  heart  is  like  a  millstone  in  a  mill : 
when  you  put  wheat  under  it.  It  turns,  and 
grinds,  and  bruises  the  wheat  into  flour ;  if 
you  put  no  wheat  in,  it  still  grinds  on ;  but 
then  it  is  itself  it  grinds  and  slowly  wears 
away.    Lutker, 

The  human  heart  is  like  heaven;  the  more 
angels  the  more  room.    Fredrika  Brtmer. 

The  human  mind  cannot  go  beyond  the  gift  46 
of  God.    lVm,Blaiie. 

The  human  mind,  in  proportion  as  It  is  deprived 
of  external  resources,  sedulouslv  labours  to 
find  within  itself  the  means  of  happiness, 
learns  to  rely  with  confidence  on  its  own 
exertions,  and  ^ains  with  greater  certainty 
the  power  of  bemg:  happy.    Zimmermann, 
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The  humaii  mind  is  to  be  treated  like  a  skein 
of  ravelled  silk,  where  you  mnst  cautionsly 
secure  one  free  end  before  von  can  make  any 
progress  in  disentangling  it    Scctt, 

The  human  mind  will  not  be  confined  to  any 
limits.    Goethe. 

The  human  race  is  in  the  best  condition  when 
it  has  the  greatest  degree  of  lUierty.    Dante. 

The  human  soul  is  like  a  bird  that  is  bom  in 
a  cage.  Nothing  can  deprive  it  of  its  natu- 
ral longings,  or  obliterate  the  mysterious 
remembrance  of  its  heritage.    £/es  Sargent, 

f  The  human  voice  has  an  authority  and  an 
insinuating  property  which  writing  lacks. 
Jffuhert, 

The  husbandman  that  laboureth  must  be  first 
partaker  of  the  fruits.    St.  Paul 

The  hypocrite  shows  well  and  says  well,  and 
hknsclf  is  the  worst  thing  he  hath.  Bishop 
Halt. 

The  idea  you  have  once  spoken,  if  even  it  were 
an  idea,  is  no  longer  yours ;  it  is  gone  from 
you,  so  much  life  and  virtue  is  gone,  and  the 
vital  circulations  of  yourself  and  your  des- 
tiny and  activity  are  henceforth  deprived 
of  it     CaHyle. 

The  Ideal  always  has  to  grow  in  the  Real, 
and  to  seek  out  its  bed  and  board  there  in  a 
very  sorry  way.    Carlyle. 

10  The  ideal  beauty  is  a  fugitive  which  b  never 
located.    Mme.  Sfvigni. 

The  ideal  of  beauty  is  simplicity  and  repose ; 

from  which  it  follows  that  no  youth  can  be  a 

master.    Goethe. 
The  ideal  of  fiiendship  is  to  feel  as  one  while 

remaining  two.    Mme.  Sivetckine. 

The  idle  always  have  a  mind  to  do  something. 
Vanvenarj[ues, 

The  ignorant  classes  are  the  dangerous 
classes.     Ward  Beecker. 

16  The  ignorant  peasant  without  fault  is  greater 
than  the  philosopher  with  many.    Goldsmith. 

The  Iliad  and  the  Shakespeare  are  tame  to 
him  who  hears  the  rude  but  homely  incidents 
of  the  road  from  every  traveller.     Tkoreau. 

The  "  Iliad  "  of  Homer  is  no  fiction,  but  a  ballad 
history,  the  heart  of  it  burning  with  enthu- 
siastic, ill-informed  belief.    Carlyle. 

The  ill  that's  wisely  feared  is  half  withstood,  / 
And  fear  of  bad  is  the  best  foil  to  good. 
QuarUs. 

The  image  of  God  cut  in  ebony,  i.e.^  the  negro. 
FulUr. 

M  The  imagination,  give  it  the  least  license,  dives 
deeper  and  soars  higher  than  Nature  does. 
Thortau. 

The  imagination  is  a  fine  faculty ;  yet  I  like 
not  when  she  works  on  what  has  actually 
happened ;  the  airy  forms  she  creates  are 
welcome  as  things  of  their  own  kind ;  but 
uniting  with  reality  she  produces  often  no- 
thing out  monsters,  ana  seems  to  me,  in 
such  cases,  to  fly  into  direct  variance  with 
reason  and  common-sense.    Goethe. 

The  imagination  of  man's  heart  is  evil  fh>m  his 
youth.    Bible. 

The  fanaginative  power  alwajrs  purifies,  the 
want  of  it  therefore  essentially  dmles. 
Ruskin, 

The  hnbecIUty  of  men  is  always  inviting  the 
impudence  of  power.    Emerson. 


The  hnportnnities  and  perplexities  of  business  tS 
are  softness  and  luxury,  compared  with  the 
incessant  cravings  of  vacancy,  and  the  uft- 
satisfactory  expedients  of  idleness.  Jokttsom. 

The  impressions  of  our  childhood  abide  with 
us,  even  in  tlieir  minutest  traces.    Goethe. 

The  indignation  which  makes  verses  is,  pro- 
perly speaking,  an  inverted  love;  the  love 
of  some  right,  some  worth,  some  goodness, 
belonging  to  ourselves  or  others,  which  has 
been  uuured,  and  which  tliis  tempestuous 
feeling  issues  forth  to  defend  and  revenge. 
CmrlyU. 

The  individual  and  the  race  are  always  mov- 
ing, and  as  we  drift  into  new  latitudes  new 
lights  open  in  the  heaven  more  immediately 
over  us.    Chaj^in. 

The  individual  loves  and  hatreds,  which  sum 
up  existence  and  life,  are  the  brood  of  Eros ; 
for  hatred  is  only  love  in  some  form,  crossed 
and  thwarted,  and  alwajrs  in  nature  so  much 
hostility,  so  much  affection  of  some  land  is 
there.    Ed. 

The  individual  soul  should  seek  for  an  inti-W 
mate  union  witii  the  soul  of  the  universe. 
I^'ovalis. 

The  infant  /  Mewling  and  pukinp:  in  the  nurse's 
arms.  /  And  then  the  whining  schoolboy, 
with  his  satchel,  /  And  shimnij^  morning 
face,  creeping  like  snail  /  Unwillingly  to 
schooL    As  Vou  Like  It^  ii.  7. 

The  infinite  is  more  sure  than  any  other  fact. 
The  infinite  of  terror,  of  hope,  of  pity  ;  did  it 
not  at  any  moment  disclose  itself  to  thee, 
indubitable,  unnameable?  Came  it  never, 
like  the  gleam  of  preternatural  eternal 
oceans,  like  the  voice  of  old  eternities,  far- 
sounding  through  thy  heart  of  hearts? 
Carlyle. 

The  infinitely  littie  have  a  prkle  hifinitely 
great     Voltaire. 

The  influence  iniiich  we  exercise  over  other 
objects  depends  on  the  Influence  we  have 
over  oundves.    CStvds. 

The  hijuries  of  life,  if  riffhtiy  bnproved,  will  be  8S 
to  us  as  the  strokes  of  the  statuary  on  hia 
marble,  forming  us  to  a  more  beautiful  shape, 
and  making  ns  fitter  to  adorn  the  heavenly 
temple.    Mather. 

The  injustice  done  to  an  individual  is  some- 
times of  service  to  the  public.    Junius. 

The  ingratitude  of  the  world  can  never  de- 
prive us  of  the  conscious  happiness  of  havinfl^ 
acted  with  humanity  ourselves.    Goldsmiik. 

The  initial  virtue  of  the  race  consists  in  the 
acknowledgment  of  their  own  lowly  nature, 
and  submission  to  the  laws  of  higlmr  beinff. 
Rusldn, 

The  ink  of  the  scholar  and  the  blood  of  the 
martyr  are  of  equal  value  in  the  eye  of 
The  Koraiu 


The  innocent  seldom  find  an  uneasy  pillow.  40 
Cow^r, 

The  inquiry  of  truth,  which  Is  the  love-making 
or  wooing  of  it;  the  knowledge  of  truth, 
which  is  uie  presence  of  it ;  and  the  belief  of 
truth,  which  is  the  enjoying  of  it  b  the 
sovereign  good  of  human  nature.    Bacon., 

The  insolence  of  condescension.    Bmtns. 

The  insolence  of  office.    Ham.,  liL  z. 

The  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  giveth  man 
understanding.    BiUe. 
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The  instinctive  feeling  of  a  grreat  people  is 
often  wiser  than  the  wisest  men.    kossutk. 

The  instmction  merely  clever  men  can  p;ive 
ns  is  like  baked  bread,  savomy  and  satisfy- 
ing for  a  single  day;  bat  flour  cannot  be 
sown,  and  seed-coin  ought  not  to  be  ground. 

The  integrity  of  the  upright  shall  guide  them. 

BibU. 
The  intdlect  has  onhr  one  failing :  it  has  no 

conscience.    LcwelL 
%   The  intellect  of  the  wise  is  like  glass;  it 

admits  tlie  light  of  heaven  and  reflects  it. 

Hare, 

The  intdlectoal  power,  through  words  and 
things  /  Went  souncUng  on  a  dim  and  peril- 
ous way.     Wortinvorih. 

The  intdligent  have  a  rig^it  over  the  ignorant ; 
namely,  the  right  of  instructing  them. 
EmeriOH. 

The  intolerant  man  is  the  real  pedant.  Jean 
PetuL 

The  invariable  mark  of  wisdom  is  to  .see  the 
miraculous  in  the  common.  Emerson. 
10  The  inventor  of  a  spinnii^-ienny  is  pretty  sure 
of  his  reward  in  lus  own  day ;  but  the  writer 
of  a  true  poem,  like  the  apostle  of  a  true 
religion,  is  nearly  as  sure  of  the  contrary. 
CarlyU* 

The  invisible  world  is  near  us ;  or  rather  it  is 
here,  in  us  and  about  ns ;  were  the  fleshly 
coil  removed  from  our  soul,  the  glories  of  the 
unseen  were  even  now  around  us ;  as  the 
ancients  fabled  of  the  spheral  music.   CarlyU, 

The  iron  tongue  of  midnight  hath  told  twelve. 
Mi<L  N,  Dream,  v.  x. 

The  irrel^^us  poet  is  a  monster.    Sums, 

The  is  of  this  moment  is  not  the  explanation 
of  the  fV  of  the  next.  Except  in  the  idea  of 
God  there  is  no  nexus  between  the  twa  Ed, 
IS  The  Israelitish  people  never  was  good  for 
much,  as  its  own  leaders,  judges,  rulers, 
prophets  have  a  thousand  tunes  reproach- 
nxUy  declared ;  it  possesses  few  virtues,  and 
most  of  the  faults  of  other  nations  ;  but  in 
cohesion,  steadfastness,  valour,  and  when 
all  this  would  not  serve,  in  obstinate  tough- 
ness, it  has  no  match.    Goetfu. 

The  jealous  is  possessed  by  a  "  fine  mad  devil " 
and  a  dull  spirit  at  once.    Lavaitr. 

The  jealous  man's  disease  is  of  so  mallipant  a 
nature,  that  it  converts  all  it  takes  into  its 
own  nourishment.    Addison. 

The  jest  which  is  expected  is  already  de- 
stroyed.   Johnson. 

The  joy  of  a  peaceful  conscience  is  sown  in 
tears.     Thomas  h  Kempis. 

SO  The  jojTS  of  parents  are  secret,  and  so  are 
their  griefs  and  fears.    Bacon. 

The  judgment  is  like  a  pair  of  scales,  and 
evidences  like  the  weights;  but  the  will 
holds  the  balance  in  its  hand;  and  even  a 
slight  jerk  will  be  sufficient,  in  manv  cases, 
to  make  the  lighter  scale  appear  the  heavier. 
WhaUly. 

The  judgment  of  the  world  stands  upon  matter 
of  fortune.    Sir  P.  Sidney. 

The  judgments  of  the  understanding  are  pro- 
perly of  force  but  once,  and  that  in  the 
strictest  cases,  and  become  inaccurate  in 
some  d^^ee  when  applied  to  any  other. 
Gootht, 


The  iust  man  walketh  in  his  tnteerity :  his 
children  are  blessed  after  him.    BtoU* 

The  justice,  /  In  fair  round  belly  with  good  16 
capon  lined,  /  With  eyes  severe  and  beard  of 
formal  cut,  /  Full  of  wise  saws  and  modem 
instances ;  /  And  so  he  plays  his  part.    As 
You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

The  keeping  of  bees  is  like  the  directing  of 

sunbeams.     Thoreau. 
The  kev  to  every  man  is  his  thought.    Sturdy 

and  aefyiiMT  though  he  look,  he  has  a  helm 

which  he  obeys.    Emerson. 

The  kind  fool,  of  all  kinds  of  fools,  is  worst 
Sir  Richard  Baker. 

The  kind  of  speech  in  a  man  betokens  the  kind 
of  action  you  will  get  from  hbn.    CarlyU. 

The  king  goes  as  far  as  he  may,  not  as  fisr  as  90 
he  would.    Sp.  Pr. 

The  king,  like  other  people,  has  now  and 
then  shabbv  errands,  and  must  have  shabby 
fellows  to  do  them.    Scott. 

The  king  may  ganp:  the  cadgei's  gate,  i.e., 
may  one  day  need  his  help.    Sc.  Pr, 

The  king  protecteth  the  people,  and  they 
support  the  greatness  of  their  sovereign. 
But  protection  is  better  than  greatness :  for 
the  one  cannot  exist  without  the  other. 
Hiiopadesa, 

The  kiiDg's  errand  may  come  in  at  the  cadger's 
gate.    Pr. 

The  king's  favour  is  toward  a  wise  servant.  85 
BibU, 

The  king's  honour  is  that  of  his  people.  Their 
real  honour  and  real  interest  are  the  same. 
Junius. 

The  kings  of  modem  thought  are   dumb. 

Maitheto  Arnold, 

The  king's  wrath  is  as  the  roaring  of  a  lion ; 
but  his  favour  is  as  dew  upon  the  grass. 
Bible. 

The  kingdom  of  God  does  not  lie  in  elegance 
of  speech  or  fineness  of  parts,  but  in  inno- 
cence oi  life  and  good  works.  Thomas  d 
Kempis, 

The  knowle^re  of  man  b  an  evening  know-  iO 
ledge,   "vesperina  cognitio."  but  that  of 
God  is  a  morning   knowledge,   "matutina 
cognitia"    Emerson,  from  the  Schoolmen, 

The  knowledge  of  thyself  will  preserve  thee 
from  vaxiity.    Cervantes. 

The  labour  we  delight  in  physics  pain.   Macb,^ 

ii.  3. 
The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.    Jesus. 

The  lake's  silver  dulls  with  driving  clouds. 
Sir  Edwin  Arnold. 

The  lamp  of  genius  bums  quicker  than  the  41 
lamp  or  life.    Schiller. 

The  lamp  of  the  wicked  shall  be  put  out  Bible. 

The  land  b  mother  erf"  us  allj  nourishes, 
shelters,  gladdens,  lovingly  enriches  us  all ; 
in  how  many  ways,  from  our  first  wakening 
to  our  last  sleep  on  her  blessed  mother- 
bosom,  does  she.  as  with  blessed  mother's 
arms,  enfold  us  all  1    Carlyle. 

The  land,  properly  speaking,  belongs  to  these 
two :  to  the  Almighty  God ;  and  to  aU  his 
children  of  men  that  nave  ever  worked  well 
on  it,  or  that  shall  ever  work  well  on  it 
Carlyle. 

The  language  of  truth  b  simple.    Euripides, 
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The  Uuv*st  •oal  of  anj  country  is  altogether 

its  own.  Riukm, 
The  last  act  crowns  the  play.  Qnarits, 
The  last,  best  fruit  which  comes  to  late  per- 
fection, even  in  the  kindliest  sonl,  is  tender- 
ness toward  the  hard,  forbearance  toward 
the  nnfortiearii^,  warmth  of  heart  toward 
the  cold,  philanthropy  toward  tiie  misan- 
thropic,   /eon  Paul. 

The  last  drop  makes  the  cup  ran  OTor.    Pr, 

6  The  last  ounce  breaks  the  camel's  back.    Pr, 

The  last  pale  rim  or  sickle  of  the  moon,  which 
had  once  been  full,  now  slnkiny  In  the  dark 
seas.     CarlyU  by  tiu  hedsitU  t/ hi*  dying 

mother* 

The  last  perfection  of  onr  facnltiee  is  tiuit  their 
activi^,  without  ceasimr  to  be  sure  and 
earnest,  become  sport    Schiller, 

The  last  stage  of  human  penrerslon  is  vriien 
sympathy  corrupts  itself  into  envy :  and  the 
indestructible  interest  we  take  m  men's 
doings  has  become  a  joy  over  their  faults 
and  misfortunes.    CarlyU, 

The  last  thing  that  we  discover  in  writini^  a 
book  is  to  know  what  to  put  at  the  begm- 
ning.  PtucaL 
10  The  Latin  word  for  a  flatterer  i«usenial(*r^  im- 
plies no  more  than  a  person  that  barely  con- 
sents ;  and  indeed  such  a  one.  if  a  man  were 
able  to  purchase  or  maintain  nim,  cannot  be 
bought  too  dear.    Steelt, 

The  latter  part  of  a  wise  man's  life  Is  taken  up 
in  curing  the  follies,  prejudices,  and  false 
opinions  he  had  contracted  in  the  former. 
iituift 

The  law  always  limits  every  power  which  it 
bestows.    Nume. 

The  law  cannot  equalise  men  in  spite  of  nature. 
yauvena»x>t^* 

The  law  has  no  eyes,  the  law  has  no  hands, 
the  law  is  nothing— nothing  but  a  piece  of 
paper,  till  public  opinion  breathes  the  breath 
of  life  into  the  dead  letter.    Macauii^, 

16  The  law  Is  good  If  a  man  use  it  lawfully.    SL 
PauL 

The  law  is  light :  and  reproofs  of  instruction 
are  the  way  of  Ufa.    BiSle. 

The  law  is  past  depth  to  those  that,  without 
heed,  do  plunge  mto  it.  Timon  o/  Atfuns, 
In.  5. 

The  law  is  the  friend  of  the  weak.    SchilUr. 

The  law  Is  what  we  must  do ;  the  gospel  what 
God  will  give.    Luther. 

80  The  law  of  nature  is  the  strictest  expression 
of  necessity.    MoUschcUe, 

The  law  of  perseverance  is  among  the  deepest 
In  man ;  by  nature  he  hates  change ;  seldom 
will  he  quit  his  old  house  till  it  has  actually 
fallen  about  his  ears.    ( ^ar/ylt. 

The  law  of  the  wise  is  a  fountain  of  life. 
BibU, 

The  law  often  permits  what  honour  prohibits. 
Saurin, 

The  law  will  never  make  men  free;  it  is 
men  who  have  got  to  make  the  law  free. 
Thoretuit 

85  The  law's  made  to  take  care  o'  raskils.   Ctorge 
EUoU 

The  laws  of  morality  are  also  those  of  art 
SchHWiti%%. 


The  laws  of  nature  are  Just,  but  terrible. 
There  is  no  weak  mercy  in  them.    Lmts- 

The  laws  of  nature  never  vary ;  in  their  ap- 
plication they  never  hesitate,  nor  are  want- 
mg.    Drm^r, 

The  laws  undertake  to  punish  only  overt  acts. 
MaiUitquietu 

The  lawyer  is  a  gentleman  who  rescues  your  30 
estate  from  your  enemies,  and  keeps  it  to 
himself.     Brougham, 

The  leafy  blossoming  present  time  springs 
from  the  wliole  past,  remembered  and  un- 
rememberable.    CarlyU, 

The  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon,  /  With  spec- 
tales  on  nose  and  ponch  on  side;  /  His 
youthful  hose,  well  saved,  a  world  too  wkle  / 
For  his  shrunk  shank ;  and  his  Mg  man|y 
voice  /  Turning  again  towards  childish  treble, 
pipes  /  And  whistles  in  his  sound.  As  You 
Lthe  Itf  iL  7. 

The  learned  understand  the  reason  of  the  art, 
the  unlearned  feel  the  ideasure.    QuincU 

The  legacy  of  heroes— the  memory  of  a  great 
name  and  the  inheritance  of  a  great  ex- 
ample.   DisratU, 

The  legal  and  proper  mercy  of  a  king  of86 
England  may  remit  the  punishaent,  but 
ought  not  to  stop  the  trial.    Junius, 

The  lenient  hand  of  tbne  is  daily  and  hourly 
either  lightening  the  burden  or  making  ns 
insensible  to  the  weight    Bums, 

The  less  a  man  thfaiks  or  knows  about  his 
virtues  the  better  we  like  him.    Emerson, 

The  less  men  think  the  more  they  talk.    Atom' 

iesquieu. 
The  lees  ibutlne  the  more  of  Bfe.   A,  B,  Aleott, 
The  less  tiie  wise  man  pleases  him^^if^  thefO 

more  the  world  esteems  nim.    GelUrt. 

The  less  we  deserve  good  fortune,  the  more 
we  hope  for  it    MoMrt, 

The  less  we  have  to  do  with  our  sins  the 
better.    Emerson, 

The  lessons  of  adversity  are  not  always  salu- 
tary ;  sometimes  they  soften  and  amend,  but 
as  often  they  indurate  and  pervert  Buiuxr 
Lytion, 

The  leUer  kOleth.  but  the  spirit  giveth  Ule. 

St.  Paul. 
The  liberal  deviseth  liberal  things ;  and  by  45 

liberal  things  shaU  he  stand.    BtbU* 

The  liberal  soul  shell  be  made  fat :  and  he  that 
watereth  shall  be  watered  also  himself 
BibU. 

The  liberty  of  writing  letters  with  too  careless 
a  hand  is  apt  to  betray  persons  into  impra- 
dence  In  what  they  write.    Blair, 

The  life  is  more  than  meat,  and  the  body  is 
more  than  raiment.    Jesns, 

The  life  of  a  fool  is  worse  than  death.    Apocry,' 

pha. 
The  life  of  a  man  is  tormented  not  by  things*  50 

but  by  opinions  of  things.    Imtntrmuum, 

The  life  of  a  nation  is  usually,  like  the  flow  of 
a  lava  stream,  first  bright  and  fierce,  then 
languid  and  covered,  at  last  advancing  by 
the  tumbling  over  and  over  of  its  frtMien 
blocka     Rushin. 

The  life  of  all  gods  figures  itself  to  ns  as  a 
sublime  sadness.  —  eamestnees  of  inf 
battle  against  innnlte  lal>our.    CarlyU* 
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TIm  life  of  an  animal,  untii  the  hour  of  his 
death,  passeth  away  in  disciplines,  in  elera- 
tioos  and  depressions,  in  anions  and  separa- 
tio|is.    Hiiopadesa, 

The  life  of  an  egoist  is  a  tissue  of  inconsisten- 
cies, of  actions  that,  from  his  own  point  of 
view,  are  absurd  ana  foolish.    Rentm, 

The  life  of  every  man  is  a  diary  in  which  he 
means  to  write  one  story,  and  writes  an- 
other.   /.  iV.  Barrie. 

The  life  of  every  man  is  as  the  well-sprinpr  of 
a  stream,  whose  small  beginninsfs  are  indeed 

Slain  to  ell,  but  whose  ulterior  course  and 
estlnation,  as  it  winds  through  the  ex- 
panses of  infinite  years,  only  the  omniscient 
can  discern.  Carlyte. 
$  The  life  of  man  Is  a  journey ;  a  journey  that 
must  be  travelled,  however  bad  the  roads  or 
the  aceommodation.    GaMsmiik, 

The  life  of  the  Divine  Man  stands  in  no  con- 
nection with  the  general  history  of  the  world 
in  his  time.  It  was  a  private  life;  his 
teachiniT  was  a  teaching  for  individuals. 

The  life  of  the  lowest  mortal,  if  faithftillv  re- 
corded, would  be  interesting  to  the  hi^nest. 
Quottd  by  CarlyU, 

The  life  which  renews  a  man  springs  ever 
from  witiiin.    Goethe, 

The  Ugfat  by  which  we  see  in  this  world 
comes  out  from  the  soul  of  the  observer. 

JSlHtftOHm 

10  The  light  can  be  a  curtain  as  well  as  the  dark- 
ness.   George  ElioU 

The  light  of  friendship  is  Iflce  the  light  of 

ghosphorus— seen  plainest  when  all  around 
( dark.    CrmveiL 

The  light  of  the  body  is  the  eye ;  if  therefore 
thine  eye  be  single,  thy  whole  body  shell  be 
f  nil  of  hght.   Jetus, 

The  light  shineth  in  darkness ;  and  the  dark- 
ness comprehended  it  not.    St.  John, 

The  light  that  a  man  receiveth  by  counsel  from 
another  is  drier  and  purer  than  that  wliich 
cometh  from  his  own  understanding  and 
judgment,  which  is  ever  infused  and  drenched 
In  his  affections  and  customs.    Bocoh. 

IS  The  light  (which  you  refuse  to  take  in)  returns 
on  you,  condensed  into  lightning,  which  there 
is  not  any  sldn  whatever  too  thick  for  taking 
in.    Cartyie. 

The  lightning  is  the  shorthand  of  the  storm,  / 
That  tells  of  chaos.    Eric  Mackay, 

The  limbs  of  my  buried  ones  touched  cold  on 
my  soul  and  drove  away  its  blots,  as  dead 
hands  heal  eruptions  of  the  skin.  Jean 
Paul. 

The  line  of  life  is  a  ragged  diagonal  between 
duty  and  desire.    /K.  R,  Alger, 

The  lion  is  not  so  fierce  as  painted.    FutUr. 
80  The  lips  of  the  righteous  feed  many ;  but  fools 
die  tor  want  of  wisdom.    Bible, 

The  litigant,  unlike  the  goose,  never  gets 
trust  (tnusedX  although  he  may  be  roasted 
and  dished.    John  WiTlock, 

The  little  done  vanishes  from  tlie  sight  of 
man  who  looks  forward  to  what  is  stilTto  do. 
GoetJu, 

The  little  foolery  that  wi&e  men  have  makes  a 
great  show.    As  Yon  Like  It,  L  a. 

The  tittle  man  is  still  a  man.    GoeiMt, 


The  little  mind  will  not  by  dailv  Uitercourse  85 
with  great  minds  become  one  uieh  greater ; 
but  the  noble  man  .  .  .  will,  by  a  knowledge 
o^  and  familiar  intercourse  with,  elevated 
natures,  everyday  make  a  visible  approxima- 
tion to  similar  greatness.    Goethe. 

The  little  that  a  just  man  Iiath  is  better  than 
the  riches  of  many  wicked.    Bible. 

The  lives  of  the  best  of  us  are  spent  in  choos- 
ing between  evils.    Juniuu 

The  loftier  the  building  the  deeper  mast  the 
foundation  be  laid.     Thomas  h  Kem^s, 

The  loftiest  mortal  loves  and  seeks  the  same 
sort  of  things  with  the  meanest,  only  from 
higher  grounds  and  by  higher  paths.  Jean 
PauL 

The  loftiest  of  our  race  are  those  who  have  80 
had  the  profoundest  grief,  because  they  have 
had  the  profoundest  Sjrmpathies.     Henry 
Giles, 

The  longer  a  man's  fame  is  likely  to  last,  the 
later  It  will  be  In  coming.    Scftopenhauer. 

The  longer  life  the  more  offence,  /  The  more 
offence  the  greater  pain^^/  The  greater 
pain  the  less  defencCi  /  The  less  defence 
the  lesser  gain.    Sir  T,  H^yatt, 

The  longer  we  live  and  the  more  we  think,  the 
higher  value  we  learn  to  put  on  the  friend- 
ship and  tenderness  of  parents  and  of  friends. 
Johnson, 

The  longer  you  read  the  Bible  the  more  yon 
will  like  it    Romaine, 

The  longest  day  soon  comes  to  an  end.    Pr,     86 

The  longest  life  is  scarcely  longer  than  the 
shortest,  if  we  think  of  the  eternity  that  en- 
circles both.    Carlyie. 

The  longest  wave  is  quickly  lost  in  the  sea. 
Emerson. 

The  look  of  a  king  is  itself  a  deed.  Jean 
PauL 

The  loom  of  Fortune  weaves  the  fine  and 
coarsest  web.    R,  SoutkwelL 

The  loom  of  Kfe  never  stops ;  and  the  pattern  40 
wliich  was  weaving  when  the  sun  went  down 
in  the  evening  is  weaving  when  it  comes  up 
to-morrow.     Ward  Beecher, 

The  Lord  l>estoweth  his  blessings  where  he 
findeth  the  vessels  empty.    Thonuu  A  Kem^is. 

The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  taketh  away : 
blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord.    Bible, 

The  Lord  Is  a  buckler  to  all  that  trust  in  him. 
Bible, 

The  Lord  is  a  God  of  knowledge,  and  by  him 
actions  are  weighed.    Bible. 

The   Lord  wiU   not  suffer  the  soul  of  the  45 
righteous  to  famish :  but  he  casteth  away 
the  substance  of  the  wicked.    Bible, 

The  loss  of  territory,  or  of  a  wise  and  virtuous 
servant,  is  a  great  loss,  ...  for  servants  are 
not  easUy  to  be  found.    Hitcpadesa. 

The  lot  is  cast  into  the  lap ;  but  the  whole  dis- 
posing thereof  is  of  the  Lord.    Bible, 

The  love  of  country  prodnces  good  manners^ 
and  good  manners  also  love  orcountry.  The 
less  we  satisfy  our  particular  passions,  the 
more  we  leave  to  our  general.    Montesquieu. 

The  love  of  gain  never  made  a  painter ;  but  it 
has  marred  many,    ly'ashingston  Alls  ton. 

The  love  of  God  b  broader  than  the  measure  60 
of  man's  mind.    F,  ly.  Faber. 
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The  love  of  letters  is  the  forlorn  hope  of  the 
man  of  letters.    HtulitU 

The  love  of  monej  is  the  root  of  all  evil.    Si, 

The  lore  season  Is  the  camlTal  of  egoism,  and 
it  brinn  the  tonchstone  to  our  natures. 
Gtorgtt  Mtrtdith, 

The  lorer  has  more  senses  and  finer  senses 
than  others.    Emtnon, 

i  The  lover,  /  Sigliinflr  like  a  liimace,  with  a 
woefnl  ballad  /  Made  to  Ids  mistress'  eye- 
brow.   As  Vou  Like  li^  iL  7. 

Tlie  lower  a  man  descends  in  his  love,  the 
higher  he  Ufts  his  life.     W,  R.  Algtr, 

The  lower  has  oftentimes  to  be  with  sorrow 
sacrificed  to  the  higher  duties  of  the  souL 
Ed, 

The  lower  nature  must  always  be  denied  when 
you  are  trying  to  rise  to  a  higher  sphere. 
WardBtecher, 

Tlie  hmatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet  /  Are  of 
imagination  all  compact.    Mia,  N,  s  Dream^ 

V.   X. 

10  The  lust  of  fame  b  the  last  that  a  wise  man 
shakes  off.    Tac. 

The  Ivric  poet  may  drink  wine  and  live  gener« 
ously,  but  the  epic  poet,  who  shall  sing  of 
the  gods  and  their  descent  unto  men,  must 
drink  water  out  of  a  wooden  bowL    Emtnon, 

The  magic  of  tlie  pen  lies  in  the  concentration 
of  your  thoughts  upon  one  object.  G,  H, 
Lewes. 

The  magic  power  of  love  consists  in  its  en- 
nobling whatever  its  breath  touches,  like 
the  sun  whose  golden  ray  transmutes  even 
thunderclouds  into  gold.    Griil^raer, 

The  main  enterprise  of  the  world  for  splendour, 
for  extent,  is  the  upbuilding  of  a  man.  Emer- 
son. 

U  The  majority  have  no  other  reason  for  their 
rainions  tnan  that  they  are  the  fashion. 
JohMScn, 

The  make-weipht  I  The  make-weight  I  which 
fate  throws  into  the  balance  for  us  at  every 
happiness  I  It  reqxdres  much  courage  not  to 
be  down-hearted  in  this  world.    Goethe. 

The  malicious  sneer  is  improperly  called 
laughter.    Goldsntiik. 

The  man  at  the  head  of  the  house  can  mar  the 
pleasure  of  the  household ;  but  he  cannot 
make  it.  That  must  rest  with  the  woman, 
and  it  is  her  greatest  privilege.    Helps, 

The  man  comes  before  the  citisen,  and  our 
future  is  greater  than  both.   Jean  Paul. 

M  The  man  is  only  half  himself,  the  other  half 
is  his  expression.    Emerson. 

The  man  makes  the  circumstances,  and  Is  spiri- 
tually as  well  as  economically  the  artificer 
of  hu  own  fortune,  but  the  man's  circum- 
stances are  the  element  he  b  appointed  to 
live  and  work  in ;  so  that  in  a  no  less  genuine 
sense  it  can  be  said  circumstances  make  the 
man.    Carlyle. 

The  man  of  consequence  and  fashion  shall 
richly  repay  a  deed  of  kindness  with  a  nod 
and  a  snule,  or  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand : 
while  a  poor  fellow  labours  under  a  sense  of 
gratitude,  which,  like  copper  coin,  though 
it  loads  the  bearer,  is  yet  of  small  account 
in  the  currency  and  commerce  of  the  world. 
Bums* 


The  man  of  genius  can  be  mive  easily 
instructed  iverbiidefi  and  driven  fisr  more 
violently  into  false  courses  than  a  man  of 
ordinary  ci^ability.    Goetkt. 

The  man  of  genius,  like  a  dog  with  a  bone, 
sits  afar  and  retired  off  the  road,  hangs  oat 
no  Mgn  of  refreshment  for  man  and  beasts 
but  says,  by  all  possible  hints  and  signs. 
*'  I  wish  to  DO  alone— good-bye— farewell  I 
Tkoreau. 

The  man  of  good  common-sense  may,  If  he; 


pleases,  in  hU  particular  station  of  1 

certainly  be  ricn.    Eustace  Budgell, 
The  man  of  intellect  at  the  top  of  affairs ;  this 

is  the  aim  of  all  institutions  and  revolutions, 

if  thoy  have  any.    Carlyle. 
The  man  oi  Intellect  is  lost  nnless  he  nnites 

eneigy  <^  character  to  intellect.    When  we 

have  the  lantern  of  Diogenes  we  must  have 

his  staff    Ckamfori. 

The  man  of  wisd<mi  is  the  man  of  years. 
Young. 

The  man  should  make  the  hour,  not  this  the 
man.     Tennyson. 

The  man  that  blushes  is  not  quite  a  brute.  SO 
Young. 

The  man  that  liath  no  music  in  himself,  /  Nor 
is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds,  / 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils ;  / 
The  motions  ^A  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night,  / 
And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus :  /  Let  no 
such  man  be  trusted.    Mer.  ofVen.^  v.  1. 

The  man  that  makes  a  character  makes  foes. 
Young. 

The  man  that  stands  by  hioMelf ,  the  universe 
stands  also.    Emerson. 

The  man  that  wandereth  out  of  the  way  of 
understanding  shall  remain  in  the  congrega* 
tion  of  the  dead.    Bible. 

The  man  to  whom  the  universe  does  not  reveal  gf 
directly  what  relation  it  has  to  him,  whose 
heart  does  not  tell  him  what  he  owes  to 
himself  and  others— that  man  will  scarcely 
learn  it  out  of  books;  which  generally  cm 
little  more  than  give  our  errors  names. 
Goethe. 

The  man  truly  proud  thinks  honours  below  Us 
merit,  and  scorns  to  boast.    Swi/t. 

The  man  (Napoleon)  was  a  divine  missionary, 
though  unconscious  of  it;  and  preached, 
through  the  cannon's  throat,  that  great 
doctrine,  "  La  canine  ouverte  aux  talens,** 
"The  tools  to  him  that  can  handle  them." 
which  is  our  ultimate  political  evangel, 
wherein  alone  can  liberty  ue.    Carlyle. 

The  man  who  can  be  nothing  but  serious  or 

nothing  but  merry  b  but  half  a  man.    Leigh 

Hunt. 
The  man  who  can  thank  himself  alone  for  the 

happiness  he  enjoys  b  truly  blest     Gold- 

smith. 

The  man  who  cannot  be  a  Christian  In  thefO 
place  where  he  b,  cannot  be  a  Christian 
anywhere.    IVard  Beecher. 

The  man  who  cannot  blush,  and  who  has  no 
feelings  of  fear,  has  reached  the  acme  of 
impUMUce.    Mena$uUr. 

The  man  who  cannot  enjoy  hb  natural  gifts  in 
silence,  and  find  his  reward  in  the  exerdse 
of  them,  but  must  wait  and  hope  for  their 
recognition  by  others,  must  expect  to  reap 
only  dbappointment  and  vexation.    Goethe* 
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The  auu  who  cannot  langfa  Is  not  onlv  fit  for 
treasons,  strataspems,  and  spoils;  mit  his 
own  whole  life  u  already  a  treason  and  a 
stratagem.    Carlyle. 

The  man  who  cannot  sometimes  endure  \im 
own  company  must  have  a  bad  heart  or  a 
deficient  intellect    (?) 

The  man  who  cannot  wonder,  who  does  not 
halutnaUy  wonder  (and  worship),  were  he 
president  of  innumerable  royal  societies,  and 
carried  the  whole  "M^chanique  Ctieste" 
and  Hegel's  Philosophy,  and  the  epitome  of 
all  laboratories  and  obsenratories  with  their 
results,  in  his  single  head,  is  but  a  pair  of 
spectacles  behind  which  there  is  no  eye. 

The  man  who  does  not  know  when  to  die,  does 
not  know  how  to  live.    Rutkin, 

i  The  man  who  does  not  learn  to  live  while  he  b 
getting  a  living  is  a  poorer  man  after  his 
wealtii  b  won  than  ne  was  before.  /.  G. 
HoUantL 

The  man  who  fears  not  death  wiU  start  at  no 
shadows.    Gr.  Pr. 

The  man  who  has  imaginatimi  without  leam- 
insT  has  wings  without  feet.    Pr. 

The  man  who  has  no  enemies  has  no  following. 
DanH  PiatU 

The  man  who  has  nothinr  to  boast  of  but  his 
illnstrions  ancestry  is  like  a  potato,— the 
only  good  bdonging  to  him  is  undei^round. 
Sir  JHomat  Overbuiy. 

10  The  man  who  in  this  world  can  keep  the  white- 
ness of  his  soul  is  not  likely  to  lose  it  in  any 
other.    Alex,  Smith. 

The  man  who  In  wavering  times  is  inclined  to 
be  wavering  only  increases  the  evil,  and 
snreads  it  wider  and  wider;  but  the  man 
or  firm  decision  fashions  the  universe. 
Gc€tiU, 

The  man  who  insists  upon  seeing  with  perfect 
clearness  before  he  decides,  never  decides. 
AutitL 

The  man  who  hivented  "Ifs"  and  "Buts" 

most  have  first  made  gold  out  of  straw  chop- 

pingrt<    G,  A.  Barker. 
The  man  who  is  always  fortunate  cannot 

easity  have  a  great  reverence  for  virtue. 

Cic. 

19  The  man  who  is  bom  with  a  talent  which  he 
b  meant  to  use,  finds  his  greatest  happiness 
in  using  it.    Goethe. 

The  man  who  is  in  a  hurry  to  see  the  ftill 
e£Eects  of  his  own  tillage  must  cultivate 
annnalsi  and  not  forest  trees.    IVhateiy, 

The  man  who  leaves  home  to  mend  himself 
and  others  is  a  philosopher;  but  he  who 
goes  from  country  to  countrv,  guided  by  the 
blind  impulse  of  curiosity,  is  only  a  vaga- 
bond.   Goldsmith.. 

The  man  who  lives  by  hope  will  die  by  despair. 
ILPr. 

The  man  who  pauses  in  his  honesty  wants 
little  of  a  villain.    H.  Martyn. 

W  The  man  who  small  things  scorns  will  next,  / 
By  things  still  smaller  be  perplexed.   Goethe. 

The  man  who  will  live  above  his  present  cir- 
cumstances is  in  great  danger  ot  living  in  a 
little  time  much  beneath  them,  or,  as  the 
Italian  proverb  says,  "The  man  who  lives 
by  hope  will  die  by  despair."    Additoiu 


The  man  who  works  at  home  helps  society 
at  large  with  somewhat  more  oi  certainty 
than  he  who  devotes  himself  to  charities. 
Emtrtotu 

The  man  who  writes  for  fools  is  always  sure 
of  a  large  audience.    Schopenhautr. 

The  man  whom  grown-up  people  love,  children 
love  still  more.    Jean  Paul. 

The  manifestation  of  one's  own  superiority  M 
may  render  the  purchase  too  dear,  by  being 
bought  at  the  terrible  price  of  our  neighbour's 
dislike.    Lover. 

The  manners  of  the  ill-mannered  are  never  so 
odious,  unliearable,  exasperating,  as  they 
are  to  their  own  nearest  kindred.  P,  G. 
HamertoH, 

The  many  still  must  labour  for  the  one  I  It  b 
Nature  s  doom.    Byron.. 

The  march  of  intellect  b  proceeding  at  quick 
time ;  and  if  its  progress  be  not  accompanied 
by  a  corresponoing  improvement  in  morals 
and  religion,  the  faster  it  proceeds,  with  the 
more  violence  will  you  be  hurried  down  the 
road  to  ruin.    Southey, 

The  march  of  intellect,  which  licks  all  the 
world  into  shape,  has  reached  even  the  devil 
Goethg. 

The  march  of  the  human  mind  b  slow.    Burke.  80 

The  mark  of  the  man  of  the  world  b  absence 
of  pretension.  He  does  not  make  a  speech  ; 
he  takes  a  low  business-tone,  avoids  all  brag, 
b  nobody,  dresses  plainly,  prombes  not  at 
all,  performs  much,  speaks  in  monosyllaUes, 
hugs  hb  fact.  He  calb  hb  employment  by 
its  lowest  name,  and  so  takes  from  evu 
tongues  their  sharpest  weapon.    Enurton. 

The  marks  of  attachment,  even  to  a  fault,  are 
an  accumulation  of  virtuea    HitopaeUta. 

The  mass  of  men  consulted  at  hustings,  upon 
any  high  matter  whatsoever,  b  as  usfly  an 
exhibinon  of  human  study  as  the  worid  sees. 
CarlyU. 

The  master  of  slaves  has  seldom  the  soul  of  a 
man.    Henry  Mackenve. 

The  master-n>irit  who  can  rule  the  storm  is  Of 
great ;  but  he  b  much  greater  who  can  both 
raise  and  rule  it.    E,  L.  Magoon. 

The  mastiflf  b  quiet  while  curs  are  yelping. 
Pr. 

The  material  wealth  of  a  country  b  the  por- 
tion of  its  possessions  which  feeds  and  edu* 
cates  gooa  men  and  women  in  it.    Rutkin. 

The  May  of  our  life  blooms  once,  and  not 
again.    Schiller, 

The  mean  of  true  valour  lies  between  the  ex- 
tremes of  cowardice  and  rashness.  Cervantes. 

The  means  that  Heaven  yields  must  be  en>>iO 
braced,  /  And  not  neglected.    Rich.  H.^ISL^. 

The  measure  of  a  master  b  hb  success  in 
bringing  all  men  round  to  hb  opinion  twenty 
years  later.    Enurson. 

The  mechanical  occupations  of  man,  the  watch- 
ing any  object,  as  It  were,  coining  into  exbt- 
ence  by  manual  labour,  b  a  very  pleasant  way 
of  passing  one's  time,  but  our  own  activity 
b  at  the  moment  niL  It  b  almost  the  same 
as  with  smoking  tobacco.    Goethe. 

The  meditative  heart  /  Attends  the  warning 
of  each  day  and  hour,  /  And  practises  in 
secret  every  virtue.    Goethe. 

The  meek  shall  hiherit  the  earth.  Jetu$* 
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Th«  iBCflMirjrof  abMnt  friends  becones  diduned, 
although  not  effacod  by  time.  The  dittrac- 
tions  of  our  life,  acqnalntanco  with  fresh 
objects,  in  short,  every  changre  in  onr  con- 
dition, works  upon  our  liearts  as  dost  and 
smoke  upon  a  paintinir,  making  the  finely 
drawn  lines  quite  imperceptible,  whilst  one 
does  not  know  how  it  happens.    Coetkg, 

The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed.    BibU. 

The  men  I  am  afraid  of  are  the  men  who  be- 
Here  ererything:,  subscribe  to  everytliinfi:, 
and  vote  for  everything:.    i?>.  Shiplfy, 

The  merchant  who  was  at  first  boey  in  ac- 
oiiiring:  money  ceases  to  ffrow  richer  from 
tne  time  when  he  makes  it  nia  bnsinete  only 
to  count  it.    Johnson, 

S   The  mefdiul  shall  obtain  mercy.   Jttus. 

The  mere  eadstence  and  necessity  of  a  philo- 
sophy is  an  evil    CmrfyU, 

The  mere  reality  of  life  would  be  Inconceiv- 
ably poor  without  the  charm  of  fancy,  whkh 
bringrs  in  Its  bosom,  no  doubt,  as  many  vain 
fears  as  idle  hopes,  but  lends  much  mtener 
to  the  illusions  it  calls  up  a  pay  fiatteringf 
hue  than  one  which  inspires  terror.  \V\  v. 
Humboldt, 

The  merit  of  orifl[hiality  is  not  novelty,  it  ie 
sincerity.  The  DeUevmc  man  is  the  onfl^aal 
man :  whatsoever  he  believes,  he  believes  it 
for  himself,  not  for  another.    CarlyU,, 

The  meteor  fiag:  of  England,  /  Shall  yet  terrific 
bum,  /  Till  danger's  troubled  nip ht  depart,  / 
Ajid  the  star  ofpeaoe  return.    LamphtlL 

10  The  milder  virtues  subsist  only  in  co-existence 
with  the  severer,  and  the  heart  which  pro- 
nounces a  blessing  on  the  poor  and  the  mer- 
cUiol  utters  with  the  same  breath  sentence 
of  ezconununication  a^rainst  all  who  are 
proud-spirited  and  cruel-hearted.    Ed* 

The  mill  will  never  grind  with  the  water  that 
is  past    Pr» 

The  mind  becomes  bankrupt  under  too  large 
obligations.  All  additional  benefits  lessen 
every  hope  of  future  returns,  and  bar  up 
everravenue  that  leads  to  tenderness.  6V/<«- 
smith* 

The  mind  can  make  /  Substance,  and  people 
planets  of  its  own  /  With  beings  brighter 
than  have  been,  and  give/ A  breath  to  lorms 
that  can  outlive  all  flesh.    Byron* 

The  mind  conceives  with  pain,  but  It  brings 
forth  with  delight.    JvMbtrt. 

15  The  mind  content  both  crown  and  kingdom  is. 
Robert  Greene. 

The  mind  goes  antagoni^ng  on,  and  never 
prospers  but  by  fits.    Emerson, 

The  mind  is  enlarged  and  devated  by  mere 
purposes,  though  they  end  as  they  begin  by 
airy  contemplation.    Johnson. 

The  mind  Is  ever  ingenious  in  making  its  own 
distress.     Goldsmith, 

The  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  in  itself  /  Can 
make  a  heaven  of  hell,  a  hell  of  heaven. 
Milton* 
20  The  mind  must  not  yield  to  the  body.    Goethe, 

The  mind  of  a  fool  is  empty ;  and  everything 
is  empty  where  there  is  poverty.    HUopadesa. 

The  mind  of  a  good  man  doth  not  alter,  even 
when  he  is  m  distress ;  the  waters  of  the 
ocean  are  not  to  be  heated  by  a  torch  of 
straw.    Uik 


The  mind  of  man  Is  no  Inert  reeeptade  of 
knowledge,  but  absorbs  and  incorporates 
into  its  own  conatitntion  the  ideas  which  it 
receives.    H,  Lecky, 

The  mind  of  the  greatest  man  on  earth  Is  siot 
so  independent  of  circumstances  as  not  to 
feel  inconvenienced  by  the  merest  bnxzing 
noise  about  him ;  it  does  not  need  the  report 
of  a  cannon  to  disturb  his  thoughts.  Tlie 
creaking  of  a  vane  or  a  puUey  is  qmte  enoogh. 
Do  not  wonder  that  he  reasons  ill  just  now ; 
a  fly  is  bussing  by  his  ear ;  it  is  quite  enough 
to  unfit  him  for  giving  good  counseL    Fasca/. 

The  mind  profits  by  the  wrecks   of  every  S$ 
passion,  and  we  may  measure  our  road  to 
wisdom  by  the  sorrows  we  have  undergone. 
Bulwer  Lytton* 

The  mind  that  made  the  woild  is  not  ooe  miad, 
but  the  mind.    Emerson* 

The  minds  of  some  of  onr  statesmen,  like  tibe 
pupil  of  the  human  eye,  contract  tfaemaehres 
the  more  the  stronger  light  there  is  shed 
upon  them.    Moore, 

The  mind's  the  standard  of  the  man.     WeUt*. 

The  miracles  which  Christ  and  His  diaeipletf 
wrought  were  the  scaffolding,  not  the  build- 
ing. The  scaffolding  is  removed  as  soon  as 
the  building  b  finished.    Lessing* 

The  miser  is  as  much  In  want  of  that  which  he  90 
has  as  of  that  which  he  has  not    Pub.  Syr* 

The  miser  is  nl^ardly  in  death ;  two  glances 
he  casts  on  his  cofin  and  a  thousand  with 
dismay  on  his  anxiously-guarded  treasures. 
GelUrt, 

The  miserable  have  no  other  medidne,  /  But 

only  hope.    Mcas,fcT  Mens,^xa^  \* 
The  misery  of  man  proceeds  not  from  any 

single  crush  of  overwhelming  evil,  but  from 

small  vexations  continually  repeated.    Johm.- 

sott. 

The  misfortune  in  the  state  b  that  nobody  casi 
enjoy  life  in  peace,  but  that  everybodv  must 
govern ;  and  in  art,  that  nobody  will  e^|oy 
what  has  been  produced,  but  that  every  one 
wants  to  reproduce  on  his  own  account, 
Goeihe, 

The  mixtures  of  spiritual  chemistry  refuse  to  89 
be  analysed.    Etnenon, 

The  mob  has  many  heads,  but  no  brains.    Pr. 

The  mob  is  a  monster,  with  the  hands  of 
Briareus  but  the  head  of  Polyphemus, — 
strong  to   execute,  but  blind  to  perceive. 

L'oltoH, 

The  mob  is  a  sort  of  bear :  while  your  ring  is 
through  its  nose,  it  will  even  aance  under 
your  cudgel;  but  should  the  ring  slip  and 
you  lose  your  hold,  the  brute  will  turn  and 
rend  you.    Jane  Porter, 

(The  mob  is)  the  scum  that  rises  uppennost 
when  the  nation  lx>ils.    Dryder. 

Th:  modest  virgin,  the  prudent  wife,  or  the 
carefiDil  matron,  are  much  more  serviceable 
in  life  than  petticoated  philosophers.  Muster- 
ing heroines,  or  virago  qneens.    Goldsmith. 

The  moment  an  ill  can  be  patiently  borne,  it  is 
d'sarmed  of  its  poison,  though  not  of  its  padn. 
H  'ard  Betchtr, 

The  moment  must  be  pregnant  and  sefii 
to  itself  If  it  is  to  become  a  worthy 
of  time  amd  eternity.    Gtethe, 

The  moment  there  is  a  bargain  over  ths  pot* 
Uge  the  fanulyreUtlon  is  dissolved.   Kuihith 
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The  momejit  which  is  the  cradle  of  the  future 
is  also  the  trrave  of  the  past.    Griilparzer, 

The  moon  doth  not  withhold  the  llg^ht  even 
from  the  cottage  of  a  Chandala  (outcastX 
HitoptuUsa. 

The  moon  that  shone  in  Paradise.  Hans  An- 
dersen. 

The  motal  dMBerence  between  a  man  and  a 
beast  is,  that  the  one  acts  primarily  for  use, 
and  the  other  for  pleasure.    Ruskin. 

5  The  morality  of  a  kingr  is  not  to  be  measured 
by  Tulgmr  rules.  There  are  faults  which  do 
Imn  honour,  and  Tirtues  that  disgrace  him. 
Junhu* 

The  moraUty  of  girls  Is  custom,  not  principle. 
JeanPauL 

The  morality  of  some  people  is  in  remnants 
— aerer  enough  to  make  a  coat.    Jonhert, 

The  more  a  man  has  in  himself,  the  less  he  will 
want  from  other  people— the  less,  indeed, 
other  pe^qde  can  be  to  him.    Schopenhauer. 

The  more  a  man  lives,  the  more  he  sufRers. 
AntieL 

10  The  more  angels  the  more  room.    StvedefUwrg. 
The  more  business  a  man  has  to  do,  the  more 
he  is  able  to  accomplish;  for  he  learns  to 
economise  his  time.    Judge  Hale. 

The  more  bustling  the  streets  become,  the 
more  quietly  one  mores.    Goethe. 

The  more  fair  and  crystal  is  the 
uglier  seem  the  donds  that  in  it  fly. 
i.  X. 

The  more  geaeraUv  persons  are  pleasing,  the 
less  profoundly  do  they  please.    H,  Beyie, 
15  The  more  haste,  the  worse  speed.    Pr* 

The  more  honesty  a  man  has,  the  less  he 
afiects  the  air  ot  a  saint.    Lavaier. 

The  more  laws  you  accept,  the  fewer  penalties 
▼on  win  have  to  endure,  and  the  fewer  pun- 
ishments to  enforce.    Raskin. 

The  more  men  refine  upon  pleasure,  the  less 
will  they  indulge  in  excesses  of  any  kind. 
Hume. 

The  more  of  the  solid  there  is  in  a  man,  the 
less  does  he  act  the  balloon.    Spurgeott, 

SO  The  more  powerful  the  obstacle,  the  more 
glory  we  have  in  overcoming  it;  and  the 
difficulties  with  which  we  are  met  are  the 
maids  of  honour  which  set  off  virtue.  Moliire. 

The  more  profound  the  thought,  the  more 
burdensome.    Rmerson, 

The  more  riches  a  fo<d  has,  the  greater  fool  he 
is*    Anoii» 

The  more  sand  has  escaped  from  the  hour- 
glass of  our  life,  the  clearer  we  should  see 
through  it.    Jean  Paul. 

The  more  sinful  a  man  feels  himself,  the  more 
Christian  he  is.    J\'avalts, 

ttThe  more  the  soul  admires,  the  more  it  b 
exalted.    AI$ue.  de  Krudener, 

The  more  thou  feelest  thyself  to  be  a  man,  so 
much  the  more  dost  thou  resemble  the  gods. 
Coeth4, 

The  more  we  do,  the  more  we  can  do ;  the 
more  busy  we  are,  the  more  leisure  we 
have.    Haztitt. 

The  more  we  have  read,  the  more  we  have 
learned,  the  more  we  nave  meditated,  the 
better  conditioiied  we  are  to  affirm  that  we 
know  nothing.    Voltaire* 


The  more  we  faiow,  the  greater  our  thirst  for 
luiowledge.  The  water-lilyi  in  the  midst  of 
waters,  opens  its  leaves  and  expands  its 
petals  at  the  first  pattering  of  showersj  and 
rejoices  in  the  raindrops  with  a  qmcker 
sympathy  than  the  parched  shrub  in  a  sandy 
desert.    Coleridge. 

The  more  we  work,  the  more  we  shall  be  30 
trodden  down.    Fr.  Peasant  Pr, 

The  more  weakness,  the  more  falsehood: 
strength  goes  straight ;  eveipr  cannon-ball 
that  nas  in  it  hollows  and  holes  goes 
crooked.    Weaklings  must  lie.    Jean  Paul, 

The  more  you  are  talked  about,  the  less  power- 
ful you  are.    Disraeli, 

The  morning  stars  sang  together,  and  all  the 
sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy.    Bible, 

The  most  advanced  nations  are  always  those 
who  navigate  the  most    Emerson, 

The  most  brilliant  flashes  of  wit  come  from  aSS 
clouded  mind,  as  lightning  leaps  only  from  an 
obscure  firmament.    Bavee. 

The  most  certain  sign  of  wisdom  is  a  continual 
cheerfulness.    Montaigne. 

The  most  civilised  are  as  near  to  barbarism  as 
the  most  polished  steel  to  rust.  Nations, 
like  metals,  have  only  a  superficial  brilliancy. 
Rharol. 

The  most  cursory  observation  shows  that  a 
degree  of  reserve  adds  vastly  to  the  latent 
force  of  character.     Tuckertuan, 

The  most  delightful  letter  does  not  possess  a 
hundredth  part  of  the  charm  of  a  conversa* 
tlon.    Goethe, 

The  most  difficult  thing  in  life  is  to  know  your*  40 
self.     Thales, 

The  most  elevated  sensation  of  music  arises 
from  a  confused  perception  of  ideal  or  vision- 
ary beauly  and  rapture,  wiiich  is  sufficiently 
perceivable  to  fire  the  imagination,  but  not 
clear  enough  to  become  an  otgect  of  know- 
ledge.   James  Usher. 

The  most  enthusiastic  Evangelicals  do  not 
preach  a  gospel,  but  keep  describing  how  it 
should  and  might  be  preached ;  to  awaken 
the  sacred  fire  of  faith,  as  by  a  sacred  con' 
tagion,  is  not  their  endeavour,  but,  at  most, 
to  describe  how  faith  shows  and  acts,  and 
scientificallv  distinguish  true  faith  from  false. 
Carlyle  in  183X. 

The  most  enthusiastic  mystics  were  women. 
Jeojt  Paul. 

The  most  essential  fact  about  a  man  is  the 
constitution  of  his  consciousness.  Sdio/>en' 
hauer. 

The  most  finished  man  of  the  world  is  he  who  lH 
is  never  frresolute  and  never  in  a  hurry. 
SchopenkoMer, 

The  most  gladsome  thing  in  the  world  is  that 
few  of  us  fall  very  low ;  the  saddest  that, 
with  such  capabilities,  we  seldom  rise  high. 
/.  M.  Barrie. 

The  most  happy  man  b  he  who  knows  how  to 
bring  into  relation  the  end  and  the  beginning 
of  his  life.    Goethe, 

The  most  learned  are  often  the  most  narrow- 
minded  men.    Hazliti. 

The  most  important  moment  in  man's  life  is 
certainly  not  the  last.    Jean  Paul, 

The  most  important  part  of  educatioa  is  right  60 
training  in  the  Buneiy*   Ptokt^k 
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The  moat  important  period  in  the  life  of  an 
iodividaal  ia  that  of  his  development.  Later 
on,  commences  his  conflict  with  the  world, 
and  this  b  of  interest  only  so  far  as  anythlnflf 
ffrows  ont  of  it    Gcetfu, 

The  most  important  thing  is  to  learn  to  mle 
one's  self.    G^tfu. 

The  most  original  modem  authors  are  not  so 
because  they  advance  what  b  new,  but 
simplT  because  they  know  how  to  put  what 
they  have  to  say  as  if  it  had  never  been  said 
before.    Goetht, 

The  most  objectionable  people  are  the  quibbling 
investigators  and  the  crotchety  theorists; 
their  endeavours  are  petty  and  compli- 
cated,  their  hypotheses  abstruse  and  strange. 
Gottkt, 

6  Tlie  most  part  of  all  the  misesj  and  mischief, 
of  all  that  is  denominated  evu,  in  the  world, 
arises  from  the  fact  that  men  are  too  remiss 
to  get  a  proper  knowledge  of  their  aims, 
ana  when  they  do  know  them,  to  work  in- 
tensely in  attaining  them.    Goetfu, 

The  most  significant  feature  in  the  history  of 
an  epoch  &  the  manner  it  has  of  welcoming 
a  great  man.    Cariyie. 

The  most  sorrowful  occurrence  often,  through 
the  hand  of  Providence,  takes  the  most  favour- 
able turn  for  our  happiness ;  the  succession 
of  fortune  and  misfortune  in  life  is  intertwined 
like  sleep  and  waking,  neither  without  the 
other,  and  one  for  the  sake  of  the  other. 
Goethe, 

The  most  unhappy  and  frail  of  all  creatures  Is 
man,  and  yet  ne  b  the  proudest  Montaigne. 

The  most  universal  quality  is  diversity.    Mon- 
taigne, 
10  The  most  virtuous  of  all  men  Is  he  that  con- 
tents himself  with  being  virtuous  without 
seeking  to  appear  so.    Plato. 

The  mother-grace  of  all  the  graces  is  Chris- 
tian good-wilL    n^ard  Beecker. 

The  mother  of  the  useful  arts  Is  necessity ;  that 
of  the  fine  arts  is  luxury.  For  father,  the 
former  has  intellect ;  the  latter,  genius,  wliich 
itself  is  a  kind  of  luxury.    Schopenhauer. 

The  mother's  heart  is  always  with  her  children. 

Pr. 
The  mother's  yearning  feels  the  presence  of 

the  cherished  child  even  in  the  degraded 

man.    George  Eliot. 
IS  The  motto  of  chivalry  is  also  the  motto  of 

wisdom ;  to  serve  all  and  love  but  one.  Balzac. 
The  mouth  of  a  righteous  man  is  a  well  of 

life :  but  violence  covereth  the  mouth  of  the 

wicked.    Bible. 
The  movement  of  sound,  such  as  will  reach 

the  soul  for  the  education  of  It  in  virtue,  we 

call  Music.    Plato. 
The  multiplicity  of  facts  and  writings  b  be- 
come so  great,  that  everything  must  sooa 

be  reduceo  to  extracts.     Voltaire. 
The  multiplying  villanies  of  nature  /  Do  swarm 

upon  him.    Mach.^  i.  a. 

80  The  multitude  have  no  habit  of  self-reliance 

or  original  action.    Emerson. 
The  miUtitude  b  always  in  the  wrong.    Earl 

of  RoMComnton. 
The  multitude  of  foob  b  a  protection  to  the 

wise.    Cicero. 

The  multitude  unawed  is  insolent ;  once  seised 
with  fear,  contemptible  and  vain.    Mallet, 


The  multitude  which  does  not  reduce 

to  unity  b  confusion ;  the  unity  wfaldi 

not  depend  upon  the  mnltitade  b 

PascaL 
The  Muses  (daughters  of  Memory)  refresh 

in  our  toilsome  course  with  sweet  renu 

brances.    Noitalis. 

The  music  in  my  heart  I  bore  /  Long  alter  it 
was  heard  no  more.     Wordsworth, 

The  mustard-seed  of  thousiit  b  a  pregnant 
treasury  of  vast  results.  Like  the  germ  in 
the  Egyptian  tombs,  its  vitality  never  per- 
ishes; and  its  fruit  will  spring  up  after  it 
has  been  buried  for  long  ages.    Chafin, 

The  mystery  of  a  po-son  is  ever  divine  to  him 
that  has  a  sense  for  the  godlike.    CarfyU, 

The  nation  b  governed  by  all  that  has  toogoe 
in  the  nation :  democracy  b  virtually  tfacre. 
CetrlyU. 

The  nation  b  worth  nothing  iriiich  does  notSI 
joyfully  stake  its  all  on  its  honour.    Schiller, 

The  native  land  of  the  poet's  poetic  powers 
and  iK>etic  action  b  the  good,  noblet  and 
beautiful,  which  b  confined  to  no  particnlar 
province  or  country,  and  which  ne  seises 
upon  and  forms  wherever  he  finds  it  Therein 
b  he  like  the  eagle.    Goethe. 

The  natural  effect  of  sorrow  over  the  dead  b 
to  refine  and  elevate  the  mind.    Wtuhimgt^n 

Irving 

The  natural  qualities  pass  over  aU  others  and 
mount  upon  the  head.    Hitopadeuu 

The  near  explains  the  far.    Etners^m, 
The  nearerthe  church  the  frtfther  from  God.  Pr.  If 
The  nearer  we  approach  the  goal  of  life,  the 
better  we  begin  to  understand  the  true  value 
of  our  exbtence,  and  the  real  weight  of  onr 
opinions.    Burke. 

The  necessities  of  my  heart  always  give  the 
cold  philosophisings  the  lie.    Bums. 

The  necessities  of  things  are  sterner  staff  than 
the  hopes  of  men.    Disraeli. 

The  neck  on  which  diamonds  might  have 
worthily  sparkled  will  look  less  tempting 
when  the  Uting  winter  has  hung  icicles 
there  for  gems.    S,  Lover, 

The  negation  of  will  and  desire  b  the  cofy  # 
road  to  deliverance.    Schopenhaster, 

The  nerve  that  never  relaxes,  the  eye  that 
never  blenches,  the  thought  that  never  wan- 
ders—these are  the  masters  of  victory.  Bmrke, 

The  nerves,  they  are  the  man.    Cahanis, 

The  never-absent  mop  in  one  hand,  and  y«t  no 
efltects  of  it  visible  anywhere.    Thoream. 

The  new  man  b  alwajrs  In  a  new  time,  vunter 
new  conditions ;  hb  course  b  the  fac-simlle 
of  no  prior  one,  but  b  by  its  nature  ori8:inaL 
Carlyte. 

The  next  dreadful  thing  to  a  battb  lost  Is  a4i 
battle  won.     Wellington, 

The  night  cometh,  when  no  man  can  work. 

Jesus. 
The  night  is  far  spent  the  day  b  at  hand :  let 

us  therefore  cast  off  the  works  of  darimess, 

and  let  us  put  on  the  armour  of  fight    SL 

Paul. 
The  night  b  for  the  day,  but  the  day  b  not  for 

the  night    Emerson, 
The  night  b  long  that  never  fmds  the  day. 

Maeb,,  iv.  s. 
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The  vight  shows  stars  and  women  hi  a  better 
light.    Byrvn, 

The  nobiUty  of  life  is  work.  We  Uto  in  a 
woridng  world.  The  lasy  and  idle  man  does 
not  coont  in  the  plan  or  campaign.  "  My 
Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work."  Let 
that  text  be  enough.    Prof,  Blackie^  ioyowtg 


The  noble  character  at  certain  moments  mav 
re^Ri  himself  to  his  emotions;  the  well- 
bred,  never.    Gcetkt. 

The  noble  ones  who  have  lived  among  us 
have  not  left  us ;  thev  only  truly  came  to  us 
when  they  departed,  and  thev  were  then 
first  kissed  by  us  into  immortahty.  Ed. 
6  The  nobler  and  more  perfect  a  thing  is,  the 
slower  it  is  in  attaining  maturity.  Schopen- 
hauer. 

The  nobler  the  virtue  is,  the  more  eager  and 
generous  resolution  do  thou  express  of 
attaining  to  it.     Thomas  A  Kempis. 

The  noblest  charms  of  music,  though  real  and 
aflfecting,  seem  too  confused  ana  fluid  to  be 
collected  into  a  distinct  idea.  Harmony  is 
always  understood  by  the  crowd,  and  almost 
alwa]rs  mistaken  by  musicians,  jawrs  Usher. 

The  noblest  mind  the  best  contentment  liath. 
Spenser. 

The  noblest  vengeance  is  to  forgive.    Pr. 

10  The  noblest  works  and  foundations  have  pro- 
ceeded from  childless  men,  which  have  sought 
to  express  the  images  of  their  minds  where 
those  of  their  bodies  have  failed.    Bacon. 

The  north  wind  driveth  away  rain :  so  doth  an 
angry  countenance  a  backbiting  tongue. 
BihU. 

The  Now  is  an  atom  of  sand,  /  And  the  Near 
is  a  perishing  clod ;  /  But  Afar  is  as  Fairy 
Lajio,  /  And  beyond  is  the  bosom  of  God. 
Linti  Lyiton. 

The  nurse's  bread  is  sweeter  than  the  mother's 
Fris.  Pr. 


The  oak  first  annoances  itself  when,  with  Car- 
soonding  crash,  it  falls.    Carlyle. 
IS  The  object  of  all  true  jpolicy  and  true  economy 
is,  the  utmost  muititnae  of  good  men  on 
every  given  space  or  ground.    Ruskin. 

The  object  of  art  is  to  crystallise  emotion  into 
thought  and  then  to  fix  it  in  fonn.    Delsarte, 

The  object  of  preaching  is  constantly  to  remind 
mankind  of  wliat  mankind  are  constantly  for- 
getting ;  not  to  supply  the  defects  of  human 
mteUigence,  bnt  to  fortify  the  feebleness  of 
human  resolutions.    Sydney  Smith. 

The  ofatject  of  reading  is  not  to  dip  into  every- 
thing that  even  wise  men  have  ever  written. 
John  MoHey. 

The  object  of  the  poet  is,  and  must  be,  to 
"  instruct  by  pleasing,"  yet  not  by  pleasing 
this  man  and  that  man ;  only  by  pleasing 
man,  by  speaking  to  the  pure  nature  of  man, 
can  any  real  "instruction,"  in  this  sense,  be 
conveyed.  CarlyU. 
10  The  ol^ect  of  the  politician  is  expediency, 
and  his  duty  is  to  adapt  his  measures  to  the 
often  crude,  undeveloped,  and  vacillating 
conception  of  the  nation.  The  object,  on 
the  other  hand,  of  the  philosopher  u  truth, 
and  his  duty  is  to  push  every  principle  which 
he  believes  to  be  true  to  its  legitimate  con- 
sequences, regardless  of  the  results  tliat  may 
follow,    /r .  Lm^, 


The  object  of  true  religion  should  be  to  impress 
the  principles  of  morality  deeply  in  the  souL 
LeionitM. 

The  obligation  of  veracity  may  be  made  out 

from  the  direct  ill  consequences  of  lying  to 

social  happiness.    PaUy. 
The  obscure  is  what  transcends  us,  and  what 

imposes  itself  upon  us  by  transcending  us. 

Renan, 

The  ocean  beats  against  the  stem  dumb  shore,  / 
The  stormy  passion  of  its  mighty  heart 
L.  C.  Mouiton. 

The  ocean  may  have  bounds.    Hitopadeta.        fS 

The  offender  never  pardons.    George  Herbert. 

The  old  fox  is  caught  at  last.    Pr. 

The  old  gloomy  cathedrals  were  good,  bnt 
the  great  blue  dome  that  hangs  over  all  is 
better  than  any  Cologne  one.    CarlyU. 

The  old  never  dies  till  this  happen,  till  all  the 
soul  of  good  that  was  in  it  get  itself  trans- 
fused into  the  practical  new.    Carlyle. 

The   old  order   changeth,  yielding  place  to  80 
new,  /  And  God  tulfils  nimselr  m  many 
ways,  /  Lest  one  good  custom  should  cor- 
rupt the  world.     Tennyson. 

The  old  prose  writers  wrote  as  if  they  were 
speaking  to  an  audience;  vrtille  among  us 
prose  ismvariabhr  written  for  the  eye  aume. 
Niebuhr, 

The  older  we  get  the  more  we  mnst  limit  our- 
selves, if  we  wish  to  be  active.    Goethe, 

The  oldest,  and  indeed  only  true,  order  of 
nobility  known  under  the  stars,  is  that  of 
just  men  and  sons  of  God,  in  opposition  to 
unjust  men  and  sons  of  Belial,  which  latter 
indeed  are  second  oldest,  and  yet  a  very 
nnvenerable  order.    Carlyle. 

The  oldest  in  years  is  not  always  the  most 
experienced,  and  he  who  has  suffered  most 
has  not  always  the  best  manners.  Bodenstedt. 

The  one 'enemy  we  have  in  this  universe  IsSS 
stupidity,  darkness  of  mind ;  of  which  dariK- 
ness  there  are  many  sources,  every  sin  a 
source,  and  probabfy  self-conceit  the  chief 
source.    CarlyU. 

The  one  essential  point  (in  regard  to  a  wrong) 
is  to  Imow  tiiat  it  is  wrong ;  now  to  get  onl 
of  it  you  can  decide  afterwards  at  your 
leisure.    Ruskin. 

The  one  exclusive  sign  of  a  thorough  know- 
ledge is  the  power  of  teaching.    A  rist. 

The  one  intolerable  sort  of  slavery,  over  which 
the  very  gods  weep,  b  the  slavery  of  the 
strong  to  the  weak ;  of  the  great  and  noble- 
minded  to  the  small  and  mean ;  the  slavery 
of  wisdom  to  folly.    Carlyle. 

The  one  prudence  in  life  is  concentration. 
Emerson. 

The  one  thing  of  value  in  the  world  is  the  40 
active  souL    Emerson. 

The  one  unhappiness  of  a  man  is  that  he  can- 
not work,  that  he  cannot  get  his  destiny  as  a 
man  fiilfiUed.    CarlyU. 

The  only  competition  worthy  a  wise  man  is 
with  himself.    Mrs,  Jamieson. 

The  only  disadvantage  of  an  honest  heart  is 
its  credulity.    Sir  P.  Sidney. 

The  only  evolution  of  any  really  human  interest, 
and  worthy  of  any  human  regard,  is  tlie  evolu- 
tion that  springs  from  resolution  and  the  birth 
of  freedom  in  the  self-consdons  souL    F.d. 
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The  miljr  fallare  a  man  cnght  to  fear  is  CaUnre 
In  claaving  to  tha  purpoaa  ha  aeea  to  ba  bast. 
Gtor^  Eiict. 

The  only  iftlth  that  wtan  well,  and  holds  iti 
colour  in  all  weathers,  is  that  which  is  woven 
of  conviction,  and  set  with  the  sharp  mordant 
of  azperience.    /.<»mv//. 

Tha  only  fence  against  the  world  is  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  it    Lfici^. 

The  only  freedom  a^ilch  deserves  the  name  is 
that  of  pursuing  our  own  good  in  our  own 
way,  so  long  as  we  do  not  attempt  to  deprive 
others  of  tnis,  or  impede  their  efforts  to 
obtain  it  J.S.Afii/. 
6  The  only  genuine  Romance  for  grown  persons 
is  ReaJity.    CartyU. 

The  only  gilt  is  a  portion  of  thyself.    Emerson. 

The  onlv  happiness  a  brave  man  ever  troubled 
himself  with  asking  much  about  was,  happi- 
ness enough  to  get  his  work  done.    CarlyU. 

The  only  liberty  that  is  valuable  is  a  liberty 

connected  with  order,    liurke. 
The  only  means  of  overcoming  advers^ies  is  a 

fresh  activity.    Goetht. 
10  The  onlv  medicine  which  does  women  more 

good  taan  harm  is  dress.    Jean  Paul. 

The  only  ornament  of  old  age  is  virtue. 
AmycU 

The  only  poetry  is  history,  could  we  tell  it 
aright    CarlyU. 

The  only  point  now  is  what  a  man  weighs  in 
the  scale  of  humanity  ;  all  the  rest  is  nought 
A  coat  with  a  star,  and  a  chariot  with  six 
horses,  at  all  events,  imposes  on  the  rudest 
multitude  only,  and  scarcely  that    Gifctke. 

The  only  progress  which  is  really  effective 

depends,  not  upon  the  bounty  of  Nature,  but 

upon  the  energy  of  man.    BuckU, 

IS  The  only  satisfaction  of  the  wiU  is  that  it 

encounters  with  no  resistance.  ^ichopeMhauer. 

The  only  school  of  genuine  moral  sentiment  is 
society  between  equals.    J.  S.  Mill. 

The  only  serious  and  formidable  thing  in 
Nature  is  will     Emersott. 

The  only  sin  which  we  never  forgive  in  each 
other  u  dlffisrence  of  opinion.    Emerson, 

The  onlv  solid  instruction  is  that  which  the 
pupil  orings  from  his  own  depths ;  the  true 
mstruction  is  not  that  which  transmits  no- 
tions wholly  formed,  but  that  which  renders 
him  capable  of  forming  for  himself  good 
opinions.  Degerando. 
10  The  only  substance  properly  so  called  is  the 
souL     AmieL 

The  only  teller  of  news  is  the  poet    Emerson. 

The  onlv  thing  grief  has  taught  me  is  to  know 
how  snallow  it  is.    Emerson. 

The  onlv  true  principle  for  humanity  is  justice. 
Amiei. 

The  only  true  source  of  politeness  is  considera- 
tion.   Simmt. 
tS  The  only  victory  over  love  is  flight    Ne^eon. 

The  only  way  to  have  a  friend  is  to  be  one. 
Emersoft. 

The  only  way  to  understand  the  difficult  parts 
of  the  Bible  is  first  to  read  and  obey  the 
easy  ones.    Ruskin. 

The  opinions  of  men  are  as  many  and  as  differ- 
ent as  their  persons ;  the  greatest  diligence 
and  most  prudent  conduct  can  never  please 
them  alL     J  komuu  d  Kem^t. 


The  opportunity  to  do  mifchief  is  Coaiid  a 
hundred  times  a  day,  and  that  of  doing 
good  once  a  year.    /  oltairf. 

The  ordinary  man  traces  life's  happineas  in  10 
things  external  to  nim ;  his  centre  of  gravity 
is  not  in  himsell    Sch^penkaner. 

The  ornament  of  a  house  is  the  friends  who 

frequent  it    Emerson. 

The  outer  passes  away;  the  inmost  Is  the 
same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever.  CetrfyU. 

The  over-curious  are  not  over-wise.  Matnt^grr. 

The  owl  of  ignorance  lays  the  ^^  otptide,   Pr. 

The  owl  sees  the  sunshine  and  winks  fai  itsK 
nest    Dr,  tValter  Smith. 

The  oz  lies  still  while  the  geese  are  hissing.  Pr. 

The  pain  of  an  unfilled  wish  is  small  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  repentance ;  for  the  one   ^—^ 
stands  in  presence  of  the  vast  open  future.   ^ 
whilst  the  other  has  the  irrevocable  past      j 
closed  behind  it    Schopenhauer. 

The  pain  that  any  one  actually  feels  la  still  of 
all  others  the  worst    Locke. 

The  pain  wiiich  conscience  ^ves  the  man  who 
has  already  done  wrong  is  soon  got  over. 
Cpnsdence  is  a  coward ;  and  those  faults  it 
has  not  strength  enough  to  prevent  it  seldom 
has  justice  enough  to  accuse.    Goldsmith. 

The  pains  of  power  are  real,  its  pleasores  are  10 
imaginary.    Cotton. 

The  painful  warrior  famousid  for  fight.  /  After 
a  thousand  victories,  once  fbil'd,  /Is  from  the 
books  of  honour  raz^d  quite,  /  And  all  the 
rest  forgot  for  which  he  toil'd.    SheJtesfearr. 

The  painter  should  grind  his  own  colours :  the 
architect  work  in  uie  mason's  yard  with  his 
men ;  the  master-manufacturer  be  himself  a 
more  skillhl  operator  than  any  man  in  his 
miUs ;  and  the  distinction  between  one  man 
and  another  i>e  only  in  experience  and  ridU, 
and  the  authority  and  wealth  which  Uiese 
must  naturally  and  justly  obtain.    Rmskia. 

The  parasite  courtier  in  the  palace   in  the       { 
legitimate  father  of  the  tyrant    Brongkam. 

The  parcel  of  books,  if  they  are  well  chosen, 
.  .  .  awakens  within  us  the  diviner  mind,  and 
rouses  us  to  a  consciousness  of  what  ia  Isest 
in  others  and  ourselvea    John  Morley. 

The  pardon  of  an  offence  must  as  a  benefit  41 
conferred,  put  the  offender  under  an  obliga- 
tion; and  thus  direct  advantage  at  once 
accrues  by  heaping  coals  of  fire  on  the  bead. 

Goethe. 

The  particular  is  the  universal 
special  limitations.    Goethe. 

The  passions  are  only  exaggerated 
virtnea    Goethe. 

The  passions  are  the  only  orators  who  never 
fail  to  persuade.    La  Roche. 

The  passions,  by  grace  of  the  supernal  and 
also  of  the  infernal  powers  (for  both  have  a 
hand  in  itX  can  never  fail  us.    Carlyte. 

The  passions  may  be  likened  to  blood  horses,  90 
that  need  training  and  the  curb  only  to 
enable  them  when  they  cany  to  acmeve 
most  glorious  triumphs.    Simms. 

The  passions  of  manlnnd  are  partly  protec- 
tive, partly  beneficent  like  the  chaff  and 
grain  of  the  com;  but  none  without  their 


use,  none  without  nobleness  when  teen  m 
lialanced  unity  with  thf  rest  of  the  snirit 
wliich  they  art  charged  to  defend.    Rnutm. 
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The  paMioat  rl«e  higher  at  domestic  than  at 
impoial  tragedies.   Joknscn. 

The  past  alone  is  eternal  and  unchangeable 
like  death,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  warm 
and  joy -giving  like  life.  W,  v#m  Hum- 
boldt. 

The  past  and  Astore  are  veiled ;  but  the  past 
wears  tiie  widow's  veil,  the  future  the 
virgin's.    Jean  Paul, 

The  past  at  least  is  secure.    Danifl  Webster, 

6  The  past  is  all  holy  to  us ;  the  dead  are  all 
holy ;  even  they  that  were  base  and  wicked 
when  alive.  Carlyle. 
The  past  is  an  unfathomable  depth,  /  Beyond 
the  span  of  thought ;  'tis  an  elapse  /  Which 
bath  no  mensuration,  but  hath  been  /  For 
ever  and  for  ever.    //.  Kirke  IVhite, 

'-^      The  past  b  to  us  a  book  sealed  with  seven 
I  seals,  t./.,  which  no  one  need  hope  fully  to  open. 

^  Goethe. 

The  patii  of  falsehood  is  a  perplexing  maae. 

Blair. 
The  path  of  nature  is  indeed  a  narrow  one, 
ana  it  b  only  the  immortab  that  seek  it, 
and,  when  tney  find   it,  they  do  not  find 
themselves  cramped  therein.    LowelL 

10  The  path  of  sorrow,  and  that  path  alone,  / 
Leads  to  the  land  where  sorrow  is  unknown. 
Ccnfper. 

The  path  of  the  just  is  as  the  shining  light, 
that  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  per- 
fect day.    Bible. 

The  path  of  things  b  silent.    Emerson. 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 
iiray. 

The  pathetic  almost  always  consists  in  the 
detail  of  little  circumstances.    Cibhom, 
16  The  peace  of  heaven  is  theirs  who  lift  their 
swords  /  In  such  a  just  and  charitable  war. 
Kittgjokn^  ii.  z. 

The  peacemakers  shall  be  called  the  children 
of  Cod.    Jesus. 

The  peevbh,  the  niggard,  the  dbsatisfied,  the 
passionate,  the  suspicious,  and  those  who 
five  upon  others'  means,  are  for  ever  un- 
happy.   Hito^adesa. 

The  pen  b  mightier  than  the  sword.  Buhuer 
Lyttotu 

The  pencil  of  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  laboured 
more  in  describing  the  afflictions  of  Job  than 
the  felicities  of  Solomon.    Bacon, 

to  The  people  have  the  right  to  murmur,  but  they 
have  also  the  right  to  be  violent,  and  their 
silence  b  the  lesson  of  kings.  Jeeut  de  Beau- 
vats. 

The  pe<^le  of*  England  are  the  most  enthu- 
siastic m  the  workL    Disraeli. 

The  people  of  thb  worid  having  been  once  de- 
ceived, suspect  deceit  in  trutii  itself.  Hito- 
/adesa. 

The  people  once  belonged  to  tiie  kings ;  now 
the  kings  belong  to  the  people.    Heine. 

The  perfect  flower  of  religion  opens  in  the  soul 
onfy  when  all  self-seeking  is  abandoned.  John 
Burroughs. 

tS  The  perfection  of  art  is  to  conceal  art.  Quinct. 

The  perfection  of  conversation  b  not  to  play 
a  regular  sonata,  but,  like  the  Aoiian  harp, 
to  await  the  inspiration  of  the  passing  breese. 
Burks. 


The  perfection  of  spiritual  virtue  lies  In  being 
always  all  there,  a  whole  man  present  in 
every  movement  and  moment    Ed. 

The  period  of  faith  must  alternate  with  the 
period  of  denial;  the  vernal  growth,  the 
summer  luxuriance  of  all  opinions,  spiritual 
representations  and  creations  must  be  fol- 
lowed by,  and  again  follow,  the  autumnal 
decay,  the  winter  dissolution.    Carlyls, 

The  persistent  aspirations  of  the  human  race 
are  to  society  what  the  compass  b  to  the 
ship.  It  sees  not  the  shore,  but  it  guides 
to  tt.    Lamartine. 

The  person  who  in  company  should  pretend  80 
to  be  wber  than  others,  I  am  apt  to  regard 
as  illiterate  and  ill-bred.    Goldsmith. 

The  person  who  is  contented  to  be  often  obliged 
ought  not  to  be  obliged  at  alL    Goldsmith. 

The  person  whose  clothes  are  extremely  fine 
I  am  too  apt  to  consider  as  not  being  pos- 
sessed of  any  superiority  of  fortune,  but  re- 
sembling those  Indians  who  were  found  to 
wear  aU  the  gold  they  have  in  the  world 
in  a  bob  at  the  nose.    Goldsmith. 

The  pest  of  society  is  egotists.  There  are  dull 
and  bright,  sacred  and  profane,  coarse  and 
fine  egotists.  It  is  a  disease  that,  like  iii- 
fluensa,  falls  on  all  constitutions.    Emerson. 

The  philosopher  is  he  to  whom  the  highest 
has  descended,  and  the  lowest  has  mounted 
up ;  who  is  the  equal  and  kindly  brother  of 
alL    Carlyle, 

The  philosopher  must  station  himself  In  the  96 
middle.    Goethe. 

The  philosophy  of  grumbling  b  gr^^t.  but  not 
intricate  .  .  .  the  proof  that  there  is  some- 
thing wrong,  ana  tlsat  a  sentient  human 
being  is  aware  of  it.    John  IVagstajffie. 

The  philosophy  of  one  century  is  the  common- 
sense  of  the  next     IVard  Beecher, 

The  philosophy  of  six  thousand  years  has 
not  searched  the  chambers  and  magasines 
of  the  souL     Emerson, 

The  phoenix.  Hope,  can  wing  her  flight  / 
Through  the  vast  deserts  of  the  skies,  / 
And  still  defying  fortune's  spite,  /  Revive 
and  from  her  ashes  rise.    Cervantes, 

The  pillow  is  a  dumb  slbyL    Gracian,  |0 

The  pilot  of  the  Galilean  lake ;  /  Two  massy 
keys  he  bore,  of  metab  twain,  /  The  golden 
opes,  the  iron  shuts  amain.    Milton. 

The  pious  and  just  honouring  of  ourselves  may 
be  thought  the  radical  moisture  and  foun- 
tain-head from  whence  every  laudable  and 
worthy  enterprise  issues  fortn.    Milton. 

The  pious  have  always  a  more  intimate  con- 
nection with  each  other  than  the  wicked, 
though  externally  the  rebtionship  may  not 
always  prosper  as  weU.    Goethe. 

The  pious-hearted  are  cared  for  by  the  gods ; 
and  by  men  honoured  and  worshipped  as 
divinities,  when  once  they  have  by  death 
stripped  ofi*  for  ever  their  week-day  gar- 
ments.   Ed.  after  Ovid, 

The  pitcher  goes  so  often  to  the  water  that  it  66 
comes  home  broken  at  last.    Pr. 

The  place  once  trodden  by  a  good  man  is 
hallowed.  After  a  hundred  years  his  word 
and  actions  ring  in  the  ears  of  hb  descend- 
ants.   Goethe, 

The  plainer  the  dress,  with  neater  lustre  does 
beauty  appear.    Lord  Ha^/ax, 
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The  pUinett  maji  that  can  conviace  a  woman 
that  he  is  really  in  love  with  her,  has  done 
more  to  soake  her  in  love  with  him  than  the 
handsomest  man,  if  he  can  produce  no  such 
conviction.  For  the  love  of  woman  is  a  shoot, 
not  a  seed,  and  flourishes  most  vigrorouslv 
only  when  ingrafted  on  that  love  which  u 
rooted  in  the  breast  of  another.    Coltetu 

The  plea  of  inorance  will  never  take  away 
our  responsibilities.    Rnskim, 

The  pleasure  of  despisinflr,  at  all  times  and  in 
itself  a  dangerous  luzury,  is  much  safer  after 
the  toil  of  examining  than  before  it    Carfyie. 

The  pleasure  of  talking  is  the  inextinguishable 
passion  of  woman,  coeval  with  the  act  of 
breathing.  Le  Sage, 
6  The  pleasure-seeker  is  not  the  pleasure-finder ; 
those  are  the  happiest  men  who  think  least 
about  happiness.    /.  C.  Skatf, 

The  pleasure  we  feel  in  criticising  robs  us  of 
that  of  being  deeply  moved  by  very  beautilnl 
things.    La  Bntyht, 

The  pleasure  we  feel  in  music  sprinn  from  the 
obedience  which  is  in  it,  and  it  is  full  only  as 
the  obedience  is  entire.     Tfuodon  T,  Murger, 

The  pleasure  which  strikes  the  soul  must  be 
derived  from  the  beauty  and  congruity  it 
sees  or  conceives  in  those  thingt  which  the 
sight  or  imaginatioa  lay  before  it.   Ctrvtuttes. 

The  pleasures  of  the  world  are  deceitful ;  they 
promise  more  than  thev  give.  They  trouble 
us  in  seeking  them,  tney  do  not  satisfy  us 
when  possessing  them,  and  they  make  us 
despair  in  losing  them.    Mme,  de  Lambert. 

10  The  plenty  of  the  poorest  place  b  too  great ; 
the  harvest  cannot  be  gathered.    Emerson, 

The  poet  bestrides  the  clouds,  the  wise  man 
looks  up  at  them.    Ariiss, 

The  poet  can  never  have  £ar  to  seek  for  a  sub- 
ject ;  for  him  the  ideal  world  is  not  remote 
firom  the  actual,  but  under  it  and  within  it ; 
and  he  is  a  poet  precbely  1>ecause  be  can 
discern  it  there.    CarlyU. 

The  poet  must  believe  in  his  poetry.  The  fault 
of  our  popular  poetry  is  that  it  is  not  sincere. 
£tn€rtOH% 

The  poet  must  find  all  within  himself  while  he 
is  left  in  the  lurch  by  all  without    Goethe, 

16  The  poet  must  live  wholly  for  himself,  wholly 
in  the  objects  that  delight  liim.    Goethe. 
The  poet  should  seise  the  particular,  and  he 
should,  if  there  is  anything  sound  in  it,  thus 
represent  the  universaL    Goethe. 

The  poet's  delicate  ear  hears  the  Csr-off 
whispers  of  eternity,  which  coarser  souls 
must  travel  towards  tor  scores  of  years  before 
their  dull  sense  is  touched  by  them.    Holmes. 

The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling,  /  Doth 

glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to 
eaven,  /  And.  as  imagination  bodies  forth  / 
The  forms  oi  things  unknown,  the  poet's 
pen  /  Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to 
aix^  nothing  /  A  local  habitation  anda  name. 
Mtd,  N.'s  Dream,  v.  x. 

The  poet's  heart  is  an  nnlighted  torch,  which 
gives  no  help  to  his  footsteps  till  love  has 
touched  it  with  flame.    Lowed/. 

80  The  poetry  of  the  ancients  was  that  of  posses- 
sion, ours  is  that  of  aspiration ;  the  former 
stands  fast  on  the  soil  of  the  present,  the 
latter  hovers  between  memory  and  anticipa^ 
tioo.    SchUgei, 


The  point  is  not  that  men  should  have  a  si«>t 
many  books,  but  that  they  should  have  the 
right  ones,  and  that  they  should  use  those 
that  they  nave.    John  Morley. 

The  pomp  of  death  is  fas  more  tcnible  than 
death  itself.    Nathaniel  Lee. 

The  poor  are  only  they  who  leel  poor.  Emer- 
son, 

The  poor  is  hated  even  of  his  own  neigfabonr. 
BibU. 

The  poor  man's  budget  is  full  of  schemes.] 
Pr. 

The  poor  wren,  /  The  most  diminutive  of  tnrds, 
win  flght,  /  Her  young  ones  in  her  nest, 
against  the  owL    Macb.,  iv.  a. 

The  poor  ve  have  always  with  you,  but  me  ye 
have  not  always.    Jesus. 

The  poorer  life  or  the  rich  one  are  but  the 
larger  or  smaller  (very  little  smaller)  letters 
in  which  we  write  the  apophthegins  and 
golden  sayings  of  life.    Cariyu. 

The  poorest  day  that  passes  over  ns  is  the 
conflux  of  two  eternities ;  It  is  made-np  <tf 
currents  that  issue  from  the  remotest  part, 
and  flow  (mwards  into  the  remotest  fotnre. 
CeurlyU. 

The  poorest  human  soul  is  infinite  in  wishes,  ] 
ana  the  infinite  universe  was  not  made  for 
one,  but  for  alL    Carlyle. 

The  poorest  man  may  in  his  cottage  bid  de- 
fiance to  all  the  forces  of  the  crown.  It  may 
be  frail,  the  wind  may  blow  through  it,  the 
storm  may  enter,  the  rain  may  enter,  but 
the  king  of  England  cannot  enter  1  all  his 
force  dares  not  cross  the  threshold  of  tiiat 
ruined  tenement    Chatham. 

The  popular  ear  weighs  what  yon  are,  not 
what  you  were.    Quarlet, 

The  popular  man  stands  on  our  own  levd,  or 
a  hairsbreadth  higher ;  and  shows  us  a  truth 
we  can  see  without  shifting  our  present 
intellectual  position.  The  originu  man 
stands  above  us,  and  wishes  to  wreach  ns 
from  our  old  fixtures,  and  elevate  ns  to  a 
higher  and  clearer  leveL    CarlyU. 

The  population  of  the  world  is  a  conditioaal 
population ;  not  the  best,  but  the  best  that 
could  live  now.    Emerson. 

The  post  of  hon<nir  is  the  post  of  dlfllculHr,] 
the  post  of  danger,— of  death,  if  difficulty  be 
not  overcome.    Carlyle. 

The  power  of  every  great  people,  as  of  every 
livmg  tree,  depends  on  its  not  effacing:,  but 
confirming  ana  condnding  the  labours  of  its 
ancestors.    Ruskin. 

The  power  of  faith  will  often  shine  forth  the 
most  when  the  character  is  natural^  wreak. 
Hare. 

The  power  of  fortune  is  confessed  only  by  the 
miserable,  for  the  happy  impute  aO  their 
success  to  prudence  and  merit    (?) 

The  power  of  observing  life  is  rare,  tfajit  of 
drawing  lessons  from  it  rarer,  and  thAt  of 
condensing  the  lesson  in  a  pointed  sentence 
is  rarest  of  alL    John  Morley. 

The  power,  whether  of  painter  or  poet,  to  de- 1 
scribe  rightly  what  he  calls  an  ideal  thing 
depends  upon  its  tKelng  to  him  not  an  ideal 
but  a  real  thing.  No  man  ever  did  or  ever 
will  work  welL  but  either  from  actoal  sight 
or  sight  of  faith.    Ruskin, 
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Tha  practice  of  fkith  and  obedience  to  some  of 
onr  fellow-creatures  is  the  alphabet  by  which 
we  learn  the  higrher  obedience  to  heaven; 
and  it  is  not  only  needful  to  the  prosperity 
of  all  noble  united  action,  but  essential  to  the 
happiness  of  all  noble  living  spirits.   KuskiH, 

The  practice  of  submission  to  the  author!^  of 
one  whom  one  recognises  as  greater  tnan 
one's  self  outweighs  the  chance  of  occasional 
mistake.    Fromde. 

The  praise  that  comes  of  love  does  not  make 
us  vain,  but  humble  rather.    /.  M.  Barrie. 

The  praying  soul  is  a  gainer  by  waiting  for  an 
answer.    Gumall. 

S  The  precepts  of  philosophy  effect  not  the  least 
benefit  to  one  confirmed  m  fear.    Hitopadesa. 

The  preparations  of  the  heart  in  man  and  the 
answer  of  the  tongue  is  from  the  Lord. 
Biblt, 

The  presence  of  the  Eternal  is  a  presence  that 
articulates  and  imparts  itself  in  time.    Ed, 

The  presence  of  the  wretched  is  a  burden  to 
the  happy ;  and  alas  1  the  happy  still  morel 
so  to  the  wretched.    Goethe, 

The  present  holds  in  it  both  the  whole  past  and 
the  whole  future.    CarlyU. 

10  The  present  is  the  only  reality  and  the  only 
certainty.    Schopenluuur, 

The  present  moment  is  a  potent  divinity. 
Goetht, 

The  present  moment  is  onr  ain,  /  The  nebt  we 
never  saw.    Bums. 

The  present  time  is  not  priest-ridden,  but 
press^dden.    Longfellow, 

The  present  time,  youngest  born  of  eternity, 
child  and  heir  of  all  the  past  times  with  thnr 

good  and  evil,  and  parent  of  all  the  future. 
(  ever  a  new  era  to  the  thinking  man.    Car- 
lyU. 

IS  The  press  beginneth  to  be  an  oppression  of  the 
land.    Fuller, 

The  press  is  a  mill  which  grinds  all  that  is  put 
into  its  hopper.    Bryeuit. 

The  press  is  the  foe  <A  rhetoric,  but  the  friend 
of  reason.    Colton. 

The  price  of  wisdom  is  above  rubies.    Bible. 

The  priest  loves  his  fiock,  but  the  lambs  more 
tbu  the  wethers.    Ger,  Pr, 

10  The  primal  condition  of  virtue  is  that  it  shall 
not  know  of,  or  believe  in,  any  blessed 
islands  tin  it  find  them,  it  may  be,  in  due 
time.    Riakin, 

The  primal  duties  shine  aloft,  like  stars :  /  The 
charities  that  soothe,  and  heal,  and  bless,  / 
Are  scattered  at  the  feet  of  man,  like  flowers. 
H^ordfworth. 

The  primary  vocation  of  man  b  a  life  of  acti- 
vity.   Gcetfu. 

The  prince  as  actual  ruler  is  always  limited 
{beschr&nkt'\  bv  public  opinion;  but  what  is 
there  to  limit  public  opinion  if  it  holds 
sovereign  sway  ?    StakL 

The  principal  part  of  faith  is  patience.  George 
MacdoMtud, 

tS  The  principal  point  of  greatness  in  any  state 
is  to  have  a  race  of  military  men.    Bacon, 

The  prisoner  is  troubled  that  he  cannot  go 
whither  he  would,  and  he  that  is  at  large  is 
troubled  that  he  does  not  know  whither  to 
go.    VEstrange. 


The  prisoner's  allowance  \m  bread  and  water, 
but  I  had  only  the  latter.  Jean  Fault  *'»  hi* 
days  of  poverty. 

The  privilesre  of  the  country  is  to  be  alone, 
when  we  Eke.    MarmonUl, 

The  problem  of  life  is  to  make  the  ideal  real, 
and  convert  the  divine  at  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  into  the  human  at  its  base.  C,  H. 
Parkkursi, 

The  problem  of  philosophy  b,  for  all  that  exists  90 
conditionally,  to  find  a  ground  unconditioned 
and  absolute.    PUsio, 

The  prodigal  robs  hb  heir,  the  miser  robs 
himself.    La  Bruyire. 

The  production  of  something,  where  nothing 
was  before,  b  an  act  of  greater  energy  than 
the  expansion  or  decoration  of  the  thmg  pro- 
duced.   Johnson. 

The  profession  of  riches  without  their  posses- 
sion leads  to  the  worst  form  of  poverty. 
Spurgeon. 

The  promise  given  was  a  necessity  of  the  past ; 
the  word  broken  b  a  necessity  of  the  present. 

Macchiavtlli. 

The  Promised  Land  b  the  land  where  one  is  8S 
not.    Amiel, 

The  prombes  of  God  are  yea  and  amen. 

Hammond, 

The  promises  of  this  world  are,  for  the  most 
part,  vain  phantoms  ;  and  to  confide  in  one's 
sell^  and  become  something  of  worth  and 
value,  b  the  best  and  safest  course.    Michael 

Angelo, 

The  prombsory  lies  of  great  men  are  known 
by  shouldering,  hugging,  squeezing,  smiling, 
and  bowing.    A  rbntknott. 

The  proper  confidant  of  a  girl  is  her  father. 
What  she  b  not  inclined  to  tell  her  father 
should  be  told  to  no  one.  and,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  not  thought  of  by  herself.  Rnshin. 

The  proper  Epic  of  thb  world  b  no  longer  40 
*'  Arms  and  the  man,"  much  less  *'  Shirt  fnlls 
and  the  man  ; "  no,  it  is  now  **  Toob  and  the 
man; "  that,  henceforth  to  all  time  b  now 
our  Epic.     Carlyle. 

The  proper  power  of  faith  is  to  trust  without 
evidence,  not  with  evidence.    Rushim, 

The  proper  reward  of  the  good  workman  is  to 
be ''chosen."    Ruskin. 

The  proper  study  of  mankind  b  man.    Pope. 

The  proper  task  of  literature  lies  in  the  domain 
of  belief.    Carlyle. 

The  property  of  a  man  consists  in  (a)  good  4f 
things,  {t>)  goods  which  he  has  honestly  ^ot, 
and  (c)  goods  he  can  skilfully  use.    Rusktn, 

The  prophet  b  the  revealer  of  what  we  are  to 
do ;  the  poet,  of  what  we  are  to  love.  The 
former  too  has  an  eye  on  what  we  are  to 
love ;  how  else  shall  he  know  what  we  are  to 
do  ?    Carlyle. 

The  prosperity  of  our  neighbours  In  the  end  b 
our  own,  and  the  poverty  of  our  neighbours 
becomes  also  in  the  end  our  own.    Ruskin, 

The  protection  of  God  cannot  without  sacri- 
lege be  invoked  but  in  behalf  of  justice  and 
right    Kossuth. 
The  prond  man  often  b  the  mean.     Tennyson, 
The  proudest  boast  of  the  most  aspirinj;  philo-  50 
sopher  b  no  more  than  that  he  provides  hb 
little  playfellows  the  greatest  pastime  with 
the  greatest  innocence.    Gotdsmiih, 
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The  proverb  eairft  of  the  Genoese,  th«t  they 
hikve  a  sea  witaout  fisht  lands  without  trees, 
and  men  without  faith.    Addisom. 

The  prorefbe  of  a  nation  ftimUh  the  index  to 
its  spirit  and  tiw  results  of  its  civilisation, 
y.  G.  Holland, 

liie  providence  of  God  has  established  such 
an  order  In  the  world,  that  of  all  which  be- 
longrt  to  us,  the  least  valuable  parts  can 
alone  fall  under  the  will  of  others.  Bclin^' 
Invke, 

The  prudence  of  the  best  of  hearts  is  often 
defeated  bjr  the  tenderness  of  the  best  of 
hearts.    Fielding, 

A  The  orudent  man  may  direct  a  state,  but  it 
is  toe  enthusiast  who  regenerates  or  ruins 
it.    Bulwer  Lyiitm, 

The  prudent  part  is  to  propose  remedies  for 
the  present  evils,  and  provisions  against 
future  events.    (?) 

The  public  have  neither  shame  nor  giatitude. 
HaziitL 

The  public  highways  oo^ht  not  to  be  occupied 
by  people  demonstratmg  that  motion  is  im- 
possible.   CartyU, 

The  public  is  a  personality  that  knows  every- 
thing and  can  do  nothing.    (?) 
10  The  public  is  the  majority  of  a  society.  Johnson. 

The  public  sense  is  in  advance  of  private  prac- 
tice.   Cha^H. 

The  public  ?  The  public  is  just  a  great  baby. 
Dr.  Chalnti^rt. 

The  pulpit  only  '* teaches"  to  be  honest;  the 
market-place  "trains "  to  over-reaching  and 
fraud ;  and  teaching  has  not  a  tithe  of  the 
efficiency  of  training.     Horace  Mann. 

The  punishment  of  criminals  should  be  of  use ; 
when  a  man  is  hanged  he  b  good  for  nothing. 
Voltaire, 

15  The  punishment  which  the  wise  suffer,  who 
refuse  to  take  part  hn  the  government,  is 
to  live  under  the  government  of  worse  men. 
Emerzon, 

The  pure  in  heart  shall  see  God.    Jesus. 

The  purer  the  golden  vessel  the  more  readily 
is  it  bent;  the  higher  worth  of  women  is 
sooner  lost  than  that  of  men.    Jean  Paul. 

The  purest  treasure  mcnrtal  times  afford  /  Is 
spotless  reputation ;  that  away,  /  Men  are 
but  gilded  loam  or  painted  clay.  Rick,  11.^ 
\.  z. 

The  purse  is  the  master-organ,  soul's  seat, 
and  true  pineal  gland  of  the  body  social. 
CariyU, 

SO  The  pyramids,  doting  with  age,  have  forgotten 
the  names  of  their  founders.    Fuller. 

The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strain'd;  /  It 
droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven  / 
Upon  the  place  beneath.  It  is  twice  blest ;  / 
It  blessetn  him  that  gives  and  him  that 
takes.  '  Tts  mightiest  m  the  mightiest ;  it 
becomes  /  The  throned  monarch  better  than 
his  crown.    Mer.  of  Venice^  iv.  i. 

The  quantity  of  books  in  a  library  is  often 
a  cloud  of  witnesses  of  the  ignorance  of  the 
owner.    Oxenstiem, 

The  quantity  of  sorrow  a  man  has,  does  it  not 
mean  withal  the  quantitv  of  sympathy  he 
has.  the  quantity  of  faculty  and  victory  he 
shiOl  have?  Our  sorrow  is  the  inverted 
Image  of  our  nobleness.    Carfyle, 


The  qaarrel  tonchcth  none  bat  os  «lana»  t 

Betwixt  ourselves  let  us  decide  it  then. 

I  Hen.  VLy  iv.  i. 
The  question  is  not  at  what  door  of  fortnne'sSS 

palace  shall  we  enter  in,  but  what  doors 

does  she  open  to  us  ?    Bums. 
The  question  is  not  who  is  the  most  learned, 

but  who  is  the  best.    Montaigne. 
The  question  is  this :  Is  man  an  ape  or  angel? 

I,  my  lord,  I  am  on  the  side  of  the  angels. 

Disraeli  at  a  Church  Conference  im  Ox/ordy 

Bp,  Wilber/orce  in  the  chair. 
The  ouestion  of  education  is  for  tiie  modem 

wond  a  question  of  life  or  death,  a  question 

on  which  depends  the  future.    Renam. 

The  question  of  questions  (for  men  and  natioas) 
is^not  how  far  they  are  from  heaven,  but 
whether  they  are  going  to  it.  (So  in  art) 
it  is  not  the  wisdom  or  the  barbarism  that 
you  have  to  estimate,  not  the  skill  or  the 
rudeness,  but  the  tendency.    Rushin, 

The  question  of  the  poipose  of  things  is  coo^  II 
pletely  unscientific    Goethe. 

The  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to 
the  strong.    Bi^le. 

The  race  of  manlrind  would  perish  did  they 
cease  to  aid  each  other.    ScotL 

The  rainbow  in  the  morning  /  Is  the  shqilierd's 
warning :  /  The  rainbow  at  night  /  Is  the 
shepherd  s  delight.    Pr, 

The  rank  is  but  the  guinea's  stamps  /  The 
man's  tlie  gowd  for  a  that    Bunu. 

The  ransom  of  a  man's  life  are  his  riches.  II 

BibU. 
The  ray  of  light  passes  Invisible  through  space, 

and  only  when  it  falls  on  an  object  is  it 

FnursoMm 

The  readiness  is  alL    Ham,,  v.  %, 

The  real  man  is  one  who  alwajrs  finds 
tor  others,  but  never  excuses  **«"*■**'<'    Ward 
Beecher, 

The  real  men  of  genius  were  resolute  workers» 
not  idle  dreamers.    G.  H.  Lewes, 

The  real  Nimrod  of  this  era,  who  alone  doeell 
any   good   to  the  era,  is  the  ratcatcher. 
Ceu'lxU, 

The  real  object  of  education  is  to  give  children 
resources  that  will  endure  as  long  as  life  en- 
dures ;  habits  that  time  will  ameliorate,  not 
destroy;  occupation  that  will  render  sick- 
ness tolerable,  solitude  pleasant,  age  vener- 
able, life  more  dignified  and  useful,  and  death 
less  terrible.    Sydnry  Smith, 

The  real  object  of  the  drama  is  the  exhibitloa 
of  human  character.    Macaulay. 

The  real  science  of  political  economy  is  that 
which  teaches  nations  to  desire  and  labour 
for  the  things  that  lead  to  Hfe ;  and  widdi 
teaches  them  to  scorn  and  destroy  the  things 
that  lead  to  destruction.    Rttskin. 

The  really  strong  may  bend,  and  be  as  strong 
as  ever ;  it  is  the  unsound  that  has  only  the 
seeming  of  strength,  which  breaks  at  last 
wlien  it  resists  too  long.    Lavtr. 

The  reason  that  there  is  such  a  general  out- 45 
cry  against  flatterers  is,  that  tnere  are  se 
very  few  good  ones.    Steele. 

The  reason  why  borrowed  books  are  so  sel- 
dom returned  to  their  owners  Is,  that  it  is 
much  easier  to  retain  the  books  than  what 

is  in  them.    Montaigne. 
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The  reason  why  so  fisw  nmriaffes  are  happy 
is  becaoae  young  huUes  spena  their  time  in 
making  nets,  not  in  making  cages.    Swi/t. 

The  reason  why  the  character  of  woman  is  so 
often  misnnderstood,  is  tliat  it  is  tlie  beauti- 
fhl  nature  of  woman  to  veil  her  soul  as  her 
cliarms.    F.  HchUgel, 

The  reason  why  we  somrtimes  see  tliat  men 
of  the  greatest  capacities  are  not  rich,  is 
eitlier  because  they  despise  wealth  in  com- 
parison of  something  else,  or,  at  least,  are 
not  content  to  be  getting  an  estate,  unless 
they  may  do  it  in  their  own  way,  ana  at  tiie 
same  tiflie  enjoy  all  the  pleasures  and  grati- 
fications of  liie.    Eustact  BudgeiL 

The  recording  angel,  consider  it  well,  is  no 
fable,  but  the  truest  of  truths;  the  paper 
taUets  thon  canst  bum ;  of  the  '*iron  leaf " 
there  is  no  burning.  Carlyle. 
ft  The  regeneration  of  society  is  the  regenera- 
tion of  the  individual  by  education.  La- 
bauiayt. 

The  regions  of  eternal  happiness  are  provided 
for  those  women  who  love  their  husbands 
the  same  in  a  wilderness  as  in  a  city ;  be  he 
a  saint,  or  be  he  sinner.    HitopaeUsa. 

The  relation  of  the  taught  to  their  teacher,  of 
the  loyal  subject  to  his  guiding  king,  is, 
under  one  shape  or  another,  the  vital  ele- 
ment in  human  society.    CarlyU* 

The  religion  of  Christ  is  peace  and  good- 
will, that  of  Christendom  war  and  ilTwill. 
Lender, 

Tlie  religion  of  Jesus,  with  all  its  self-denials, 
virtues,  and  devotions,  is  very  practicable. 

WiUtU 

10  The  religion  of  one  age  is  the  literary  enter- 
taimnent  of  the  neat.    Emerson^ 

The  rdlgions  of  the  world  are  the  ejaculations 
of  a  few  imaginative  men.    Emerson. 

The  religions  we  call  false  were  once  true. 
They  abo  were  affirmations  of  the  conscience 
correcting  the  evil  customs  of  their  times. 
Emtrum. 

The  religions  passion  is  nearly  alwaj*  vividest 
wliere  the  art  is  weakest ;  and  the  technical 
iddll  only  reaches  its  deliberate  splendour 
when  the  ecstasy  which  gave  it  birth  has 
passed  away  for  ever.    Rnskin, 

The  reputation  of  a  man  is  like  his  shadow- 
gigantic  when  it  precedes  him,  and  pigmy 
m  its  proportions  when  it  follows.  TalUy- 
rand, 

IS  The  reputation  of  a  woman  is  as  a  cxvatal 
mirror,  shining  and  bright,  but  liable  to  be 
snlHed  by  every  breath  that  comes  near  it. 
Ctrvanits. 
The  reputation  of  virtuous  actions  past,  if  not 
kept  np  with  an  access  and  fresh  supply 
of  new  ones,  is  lost  and   soon   forgotten. 

The  resentment  of  a  poor  man  is  like  the 
efforts  of  a  harmless  msect  to  sting ;  it  may 
get  him  crushed,  but  cannot  detend  him. 
Goldsimtiu 

The  rest  is  silence.    Ham.^  v.  a. 

The  resnlt  (of  things)  is  obvious,  but  the  in- 
tention is  never  dear.    RMchtrt. 

to  The  revalalioo  of  thought  takes  man  out  of 
servitude  Into  freedom.    Eftunotu 
The  reverence  of  a  man's  self  is,  next  religion, 
the  chiefett  bridle  of  all  vices.    Bucom* 


The  revolutionary  outbreaks  of  the  lower 
classes  are  the  consequence  of  the  injustice 
of  the  higher  classes.    Gcttkt, 

The  reward  of  one  dn^  Is  the  power  to  fhlfil 
another.    Geargt  Eliot. 

The  rich  and  poor  meet  together :  the  Lord  is 

the  maker  of  them  all.    Bible, 
The  rich  are  always  advising  the  poor ;  but  tS 

the  poor  seldom  venture  to  return  the  com^ 

pliment.    Helps, 

The  rich  are  invited  to  marry  by  that  fortune 
which  they  do  not  want,  and  the  poor  liave 
no  inducement  but  that  beauty  which  they 
do  not  feeL    GokU$inth, 

The  rich  becoming  richer  and  the  poor  poorer, 
is  the  cnr  throughout  the  whole  ctvilised 
world.    Sillar, 

The  rich  devour  the  poor,  the  devil  the  rich, 
and  so  both  are  devoured.    Dutch  Pr. 

The  rich  man  does  not  lieel  his  wealth  with  any 
vividness.    Goethe. 

The  rich  man  is  seldom  in  his  own  halls,  be-  SO 
cause  it  bores  him  to  be  there,  and  still  he 
returns  thither,  because  he  is  no  better  off 
outside.    Schopenhautr, 

The  rich  man's  wealth  is  his  strong  city,  and 
as  an  high  wall  in  his  own  conceit    Bt6le. 

The  rich  mleth  over  the  poor,  and  the  borrower 
is  servant  to  the  lender.    Bibie. 

The  richest  minds  need  not  large  libraries. 

A.  B.  Alcott. 
The  riddle  of  the  age  has  for  each  a  private 

solution.     Emerson. 
The  ridge  once  gained,  the  path  so  hard  of  SS 

late  /Runs  easy  on,  and  level  with  the  gate 

(to  virtueX     I/estod. 

The  right  divine  of  kings  to  govern  wrong. 

Quoted  by  Pope, 
The  right  ear,  that  b  fiU'd  with  dust,  /  Hears 

little  of  the  false  or  just     Temnyson. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman  is  indebted 

to  his  memory  for   his  jests,  and   to   his 

imagination  for  his  facts.    Sheridan. 

The  right  law  of  education  is  that  you  take 
the  most  pains  with  the  best  material. 
Never  waste  pains  on  bad  ground,  but 
spare  no  labour  on  the  good,  or  on  what 
lias  in  it  the  capacity  of  good.    Rushin. 

The  right  man  in  the   right  place.     A,  //.40 
Layard  in  tht  House  of  Commons. 

The  righteous  hath  hope  in  his  death.    Bible. 

The  righteous  man  falls  oft,  /  Yet  falls  but 
soft ;  /  There  may  be  dirt  to  mire  him,  but 
no  stones  /  To  crush  his  bones.    Quaries. 

The  righteousness  of  the  upright  shall  deliver 
them.    Bible. 

The  "  rights  "  of  men  in  any  form  are  not  worth 
discussing ;  the  grand  pohit  is  the  **  mights  " 
of  men— what  portion  of  their  "  rights '  they 
have  a  chance  of  getting  sorted  out  and 
realised  in  this  confused  world.    Carlyle. 

The  riotous  tumult  of  a  laugh  Is  the  mob-law  4B 

of  the  features,  and  proprietv  the  magistrate 

who  reads  the  Riot  Act    Holmes, 
The  risings  and  sinkings  of  human  affairs  are 

like  those  of  a  ball  which  is  thrown  by  the 

hand.    Hitopadesa. 
The  river  has  its  cataract,  /  And  yet  tlie  waters 

down  below  /  Soon  jratiier  from  the  foam, 

compact  /  And,  just  like  those  above  it,  ibw. 

Dr.  W,  Smith, 
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The  river  remains  troubled  that  has  not  ffone 
through  a  lake ;  the  heart  is  impure  that  has 
not  gone  through  a  sorrow.    ROckeri. 

The  road's  afore  yoo,  the  sky's  aboon  yon. 
Pr, 

The  road  to  resolution  lies  by  doubt    QuarUt, 

The  road  to  ruin  is  always  kept  in  ffood  re- 
pair, and  the  travellers  pay  the  expense  of 
it    /»r. 
5  The  road  which  runs  without  a  bend  /  Is  that 
which  hath  a  proper  end.    Goeihs. 

The  robb'd  that  smiles,  steals  something  from 
the  thief.    Othetlo,  i.  3. 

The  romantic  is  the  instinctive  delight  in,  and 
admiration  for,  snblimity,  beauty,  and  virtue, 
unusually  manifested.    Ruskin, 

The  root  of  almost  every  schism  and  heresy 
from  which  the  Christian  Church  has  suf- 
fered has  been  the  effort  of  men  to  earn, 
rather  than  to  receive,  their  salvation ;  and 
the  reason  tiiat  preaching  is  so  commonly 
ineffectual  is,  that  it  caUs  on  men  oftener  to 
work  for  God  than  to  behold  God  working 
for  them.    Ruskin. 

The  root  of  sanctitv  is  sanity.  A  man  must 
be  healthy  before  ne  can  be  noly.  We  bathe 
first,  and  then  perfume.  Mme.  SweicAinr. 
10  The  rough  material  of  fine  writing  is  certainly 
the  gilt  of  genius ;  but  I  as  nrmlv  believe 
that  the  workmanship  is  the  united  effort  of 
pains,  attention,  and  repeated  trial.    Bums. 

The  rough  seas  that  spare  not  any  man. 
Pericles^  ii.  x. 

The  rude  man  requires  only  to  see  something 
going  on.  The  man  ot  more  refinement 
must  be  made  to  feel.  The  man  of  complete 
refinement  must  be  made  to  reflect.     Goethe, 

The  rule  of  the  footway  is  clear  as  the  light,  / 
And  none  can  its  reason  withstand;  /  On 
each  side  of  the  way  you  must  keep  to  the 
right,  /  And  leave  those  you  meet  the  left 
hand.    Saying. 

The  ruling  passion,  be  it  what  it  will,  /  The 
ruling  passion,  conquers  reason  still.    Popt. 

16  The  running  waves  of  eager  life  end  on  the 
motionless  fixed  strand  of  death.  A{frtd 
Austin, 

The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man 
for  the  Sabbath.    Jesus. 

The  sacred  wrestler,  till  a  blessing  given,  / 
Quits  not  his  hold,  but,  halting,  conquers 
heaven.     Waller. 

The  sacrifice  of  the  wicked  is  abomination. 

Bible. 

The  saddest  external  condition  of  affairs 
among  men,  is  but  evidence  of  a  still  sadder 
internal  one.    CarlyU. 

10  The  safest  and  purest  ioys  of  human  life  re- 
buke the  violence  <^  its  passions ;  they  are 
obtainable  without  anxiety  and  memorable 
without  regret.    Ruskin. 

The  safest  words  are  always  those  which 
bring  us  most  directly  to  facts.  C  H,  Park- 
hurst, 

The  safety-valves  of  the  heart  when  too 
much  pressure  is  laid  on.  Albert  Smithy  on 
tears. 

The  salve  of  reformation  they  mightily  call 
for,  but  where  and  what  the  sores  are  which 
need  it,  as  they  wot  full  little,  so  they  think 
not  greatly  material  to  search.    Hooker. 


The  same  motions  and  muscles  of  the  face  are 
employed    both    in    langhing  and    crying:. 

Charron, 

The  Satanic  schooL    Souihey.  Si 

"The  savans  and  the  asses  in  the  middle.** 

Order  of  Nafole<m  on  the  eve  o/a  cavalry  charge 
in  Egypt. 

The  scholar  without  good-breeding  is  a  pedant ; 
the  philosopher,  a  cynic ;  the  solditf,  a  brute ; 
and  every  man  disagreeable.    ChesterfieU, 

The  schoolboy  counts  the  time  till  the  return 
of  the  holidays ;  the  minor  longs  to  be  of 
age ;  the  lover  is  impatient  till  he  is  married. 
Addison. 

The  schoolmaster  is  abroad.    Brougham. 

The  sea  belongs  to  eternity,  and  not  time,  30 

and  of  that  it  sings  its  monotonous  song  for 

ever  and  ever.    Holmes, 

The  sea  complains  upon  a  thousand  shores. 

Alex,  Smith, 

The  sea  does  not  contain  all  the  pearls,  the 
earth  does  not  enclose  all  the  treasures,  and 
the  flint-stone  does  not  enclose  all  the 
diamonds,  since  the  head  of  man  encloses 
wisdom.    Saadi. 

The  sea  moans  over  dead  men's  bones.  7*.  B. 
Aldrich, 

The  sea  that  bares  her  bosom  to  the  moon. 

Wordsworth, 

The  sea  tosses  and  foams  to  find  its  way  up  to  Si 
the  cloud  and  wind.    Emerson, 

The  seal  of  truth  Is  simplicity.    Soerhaax*e. 

The  seat  of  knowledge  is  in  the  head ;  of  wis- 
dom, in  the  heart.  We  are  sure  to  judge 
wrong  if  we  do  not  feel  aright    HaxHtt. 

The  seat  of  law  is  the  bosom  of  God  ;  her  voice, 
the  harmony  of  the  world.    Hooker. 

The  second  fruit  of  friendship  is  healthful  and 
sovereign  for  the  understsiiding,  as  the  first 
is  for  the  affiections:  for  friendship  maketh 
indeed  a  fair  day  in  tne  affections  from  storm 
and  tempests,  but  it  maketh  daylight  in  the 
understanding  out  of  darkness  and  con- 
fusion of  thoughts.    Bacotu 

The  secret  of  education  lies  in  respecting  the  SO 
pupil.     Emerson, 

The  secret  of  happiness  is  never  to  allow  your 
energies  to  stsignate.    Adam  Clarke, 

The  secret  of  language  is  the  secret  of  sya»- 
pathy,  and  its  full  charm  is  possible  only  to 
the  gentle.    Ruskin, 

The  secret  of  making  one's  self  tiresome  is  not 
to  know  when  to  stop.     Voltaire, 

The  secret  of  man's  being  is  stiU  like  the 
Sphinx's  secret;  a  riddle  that  he  cannot 
rede;  and  for  ignorance  of  which  he  suffers 
death,  the  worst  death— a  spiritual.  C«r. 
lyle. 

The  secret  of  man's  nature  lies  in  his  religion,  46 
in  what  he  really  believes  about  the  world 
and  his  own  place  in  it    Froude, 

The  secret  of  mam's  success  resides  in  has  in- 
sight into  the  moods  of  men,  and  his  tact  in 
dealing  with  them.    /.  G.  HolUmd, 

The  secret  of  our  existence  is  the  connection 
between  our  sins  and  our  sufferings.    (?) 

The  secret  of  success  in  sodety  Is  a  certain 
heartiness  and  sjrmpathy.    Etuerson, 

The  secret  of  success  is  constancy  to  purpose. 
Ditrmeli, 
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The  aeccet  of  tiring:  is  to  say  everytbing  that 
can  be  said  on  the  subject.    Voltaire. 

The  secret  thinrs  belona:  unto  the  Lord. 
tiiiU. 

The  secrets  of  gpreat  folk  are  iost  like  the  wild 
beasts  that  are  shut  up  m  cages.  Keep 
them. hard  and  fast  snecked  up,  and  it's  a' 
very  weel  or  better— but  ance  let  them  out, 
they  wUl  turn  and  rend  you.    Seoit. 

The  secrets  of  life  are  not  shown  except  to 
sympathy  and  likeness.    Emi^rson. 

B  The  seed  of  knowledge  ripens  but  slowly  in  the 
mind,  but  the  flowers  grow  quickly  BotUn' 
stedt. 

The  seeds  of  things  are  very  smaU.    Gtorge 
,         Eliot. 

The  seers  are  wholly  a  greater  race  than  the 
thinkers ;  (yei)  a  true  thinker,  who  has  a 
practical  purpose  in  his  thinking,  and  is 
sincere,  as  Plato,  or  Carlyle,  or  Helps,  be- 
comes in  some  sort  a  seer,  and  must  be 
always  of  infinite  use  in  his  generation. 
Ruskin. 

The  self-same  sun  that  shines  upon  his  court  / 
Hides  not  his  visage  from  our  cottage,  but  / 
Looks  on  alike.     Winters  Tale^  iv.  3. 

The  sense  of  beauty  never  furthered  the  per- 
formance of  a  single  duty.    R  ttskin. 

10  The  sense  of  death  is  most  in  apprehension,  / 
And  the  poor  beetie  that  we  tread  upon  /  In 
corporal  sufferance  finds  a  pang  as  great  / 
As  when  a  giant  dies.    Metu./or  Meas.^  iii.  i. 

The  sense  of  human  dignity  was  the  chief 
moral  ag«it  of  antiquity,  and  the  sense  of 
sin  of  mediaevalism.    H.  Lecky. 

The  sense  of  the  infinite  nature  of  Duty  is  the 
central  part  of  all  with  us ;  a  ray  as  of 
Eternity  and  Immortality,  immured  in  duslqr 
many-coloured  Time,  and  its  births  and 
deatns.    CarlyU. 

The  senses  do  not  deceive  us,  but  the  judg- 
ment does.    Goethe. 

The  sentimental  bv  and  bv  will  have  to  give 
place  to  the  practical.    Carlyle. 

ISThe  serenity  that  is  not  felt,  it  can  be  no 
virtue  to  feign.   Jokmsom. 

The  seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  so  famous  for 
their  wisdom  all  the  world  over,  acquired  all 
that  fame  each  of  them  by  a  single  sentence 
consisting  of  two  or  three  words.    South. 

The  '*  seventeenth  "  century  is  worthless  to  us 
except  precisely  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  made 
the  ^^nhieteenth."    Carlyle. 

Tlie  severe  and  restrictive  virtues  are  almost 
too  costiy  for  humanity.    Burke. 

The  severity  of  laws  impedes  their  execution. 
Mcntesquteu. 

MThe  shadowed  liyezy  of  the  burnished  sun. 

Mer.  of  y en  ice t  ii.  i. 
The  sheep  slips  and  is  up  again ;  the  sow  lies 

down  and  wallows.    Saying. 
The  shepherd  in  Virgil  grew  at  last  acquainted 

with  Love,  and  found  him  a  native  of  the 

rocks.    Johnson. 

The  ship  that  carries  most  sail  is  most  buffeted 
by  the  winds  and  storms.    John  Burroughs. 

The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor.  Gray. 

MThe  shorter  life,  less  count  I  find,  /The  less 
account  the  sooner  made,  /  The  account  soon 
made,  the  merrier  mind,  /  The  merrier  mind 
doth  thought  evade.    Sir  T.  Wyatt. 


The  shortest  and  the  surest  way  to  prove  a 
work  possible  is  strenuously  to  set  about 
it ;  ana  no  wonder  if  that  proves  it  possible 
that  for  the  most  part  makes  it  so.    South. 

The  shortest  answer  is  doing.    Pr. 

The  shortest  way  to  do  many  things  is  to  do 
only  one  thing  at  once.    Samuel  Smiles. 

The  showy  lives  its  littie  hour ;  the  true  /  To 
after  times  bears  rapture  ever  new.    Coethe. 

The  shrine  is  that  which  thou  dost  venerate,  /  M 
And  not  the  beast  that  bears  it  on  his  back. 
George  Herbert. 

The  sight  of  you  is  good  for  sore  eyes.    Swifl. 
The  sign  of  health  is  unconsciousness.  Carlyle. 

The  sign  of  the  poet  is  that  he  announces  what 
no  man  foretold.    Emerson. 

The  significance  of  life  is  doing  something. 

CarlyU. 
The  signs  of  the  times.    Jesus,  8ft 

The  silence  often  of  pure  innocence  /  Persuades 

when  speaking  fans,     lyinter's  TaU^  iL  a. 

The  silence  that  is  In  the  starry  sky.    Words* 

worth. 
The  silent  heavens  have  goings-on;  /  The 

stars  have  tasks.     Wordsworth. 

The  simple  belleveth  every  word.    Bible. 

The  sin  that  practice  bums  into  the  blood,  /40 
And  not  the  one  dark  hour  which  brings 
remorse,  /  Will  brand  us,  after,  of  whose 
fold  we  be.     Tennyson. 

The  single  snowflake— who  cares  for  it?  But 
a  whole  day  of  snowflakes  .  .  .  who  does 
not  care  for  that  ?  Private  opinion  is  weak, 
but  public  opinion  is  almost  omnipotent.    (?) 

The  slack  sail  shifts  from  side  to  side,  /  The 
boat,  untrimm'd,  admits  the  tide,  /Borne 
down,  adrift,  at  random  tost,  /  The  oar 
breaks  short,  the  rudder's  lost.    Gay. 

The  sleep  of  a  labouring  man  is  sweet,  whether 
he  eat  littie  or  much :  but  the  abundance  of 
the  rich  will  not  suffer  him  to  sleep.    Bible. 

The  sleeping  and  the  dead  /  Are  but  as  pic- 
tures.   Mach.y  iL  a. 

The  slender  vine  twists  around  the  sturdy  4ft 
oak,  for  no  other  reason  in  the  world  but 
because  it  has  not  strength  sufficient  to  sup- 
port itself.    Goldsmith. 

The  slight  that  can  be  conveyed  in  a  glance, 
in  a  gracious  smile,  in  a  wave  of  the  hand, 
is  often  the  "ne  plus  ultra'*  of  art.  What 
insult  is  so  keen,  or  so  keenly  felt,  as  the 
polite  insult  whicn  it  is  impossible  to  resent  ? 
Julia  Kavanagh. 

The  slow  wheel  turns,  /  The  cydes  round 
themselves  and  grow  complete,  /The  world's 
year  whitens  to  the  harvest-tide,  /  And  one 
word  only  am  I  (Psyche)  sent  to  say .  .  .  /  To 
all  things  living,  and  the  word  is  "Love." 
Lewis  Morris. 

The  sluggard  is  wiser  in  his  own  conceit  than 
seven  men  that  can  render  a  reason.    Bible. 

The  sly  shadow  steals  away  upon  the  dial, 
and  tne  quickest  eye  can  discover  no  mora 
but  that  It  is  gone.    Glanville, 

The  small  courtesies  sweeten  life ;  the  greater  ftO 

ennoble  it.    Bevee. 
The  smallest  annoyances  disturb  us  most. 

Montaigne. 
The  smaflest  bird  cannot  light  upon  the  great- 

est  tree  without  sending  a  shock  to  its  most 

distant  fibre.    Lew  Wallace. 
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The  sauOett  worm  will  tarn,  being:  trodden 
on ;  /  And  doree  will  peck,  In  ealegnard  of 
their  brood.    3  Henry  I'/.,  iL  a. 

The  smoke  of  a  man's  own  house  is  better  than 
the  fire  of  another's,    /v. 

The  snail  sees  nothinr  but  his  own  shell,  and 
thinks  it  the  grandest  place  in  the  world. 
Pr. 

The  sodeL  friendly,  honest  man,  /  Whate'er 
he  be,  /  Tis  he  fulfils  great  Nature's  plan,  / 
And  none  but  he.    BHms. 

S   The  society  of  women  is  the  element  of  good 
manners.    G^tke. 

The  soldier's  trade,  yerily  and  essentially,  is 
not  slaying*,  but  being  slain  .  .  .  and  the 
reason  the  world  honours  the  soldier  is  be- 
cause he  holds  his  life  at  the  service  of  the 
state.    Rmskin, 

The  soldier's  ultimate  and  perennial  office  is 
to  punish  knaves  and  make  Idle  persons 
wont;  the  defence  of  his  country  against 
other  countries,  which  is  his  oAce  at  pre- 
sent, will  soon  now  be  ejctinct.    RnskiM. 

The  sole  terms  on  which  the  past  can  become 
ours  are  its  snbordination  to  the  present. 
StMef'sottm 

The  Son  of  man  came  not  to  be  ministered 
unto,  hot  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a 
ransom  for  many.    Jetus, 

10  The  song  that  we  hear  with  our  ears  is  only 
the   song  that   is  song  with  our  hearts. 
Ouida. 
The  sorest  tempest  has  tiie  most  sudden  calm. 
S^erattM, 

The  sorrow  of  Yesterday  Is  as  nothing: 
that  of  To-day  is  bearable;  but  that  or 
To-morrow  is  gigantic,  because  indistinct 
Stiri^iiUs. 

The  sorrowfnlest  of  fktes  Is  to  have  liberty 
without  deserving  it.    Xuskin, 

The  soul  is  like  the  sun,  which,  to  our  eyes, 
seems  to  set  in  night ;  but  it  has  in  reality 
only  gone  to  diiihse  its  light  elsewhere. 
Goethe. 

If  The  soul  is  not  where  it  lives,  but  where  It 
loves.    Pr, 

The  soul  knows  no  persons.    Emerson. 

The  soul  may  be  trusted  to  the  end.  Emer- 
son, 

The  soul  moralises  the  past  in  order  not  to  be 
demoralised  by  it,  and  finds  in  the  crucible 
of  experience  only  the  gold  that  she  herself 
has  poured  into  it.    Amtel. 

The  soul  of  a  man  can  by  no  agency,  of  men 
or  of  devils,  be  lost  and  ruined  but  by  his 
own  only.    CarlyU. 

10  The  soul  of  man  is  a  mirror  of  the  mind  of  God. 
Ruskin, 

The  soul  reveals  itself  in  the  voice  only. ...  It 
is  audible,  not  visible.    LongfelUw. 

The  soul  shut  up  in  her  dark  room,  /  Viewing 
so  dear  al>road,  at  home  w^it^  nothing;  / 
But,  like  a  mole  in  earth,  busy  and  blind,  / 
Works  all  her  foUv  up,  and  casts  it  out- 
ward /  To  the  worla  s  open  view.    Dryden. 

The  souL  /  The  particle  of  God  sent  down  to 
man,  /  which  doth  in  turn  reveal  the  world 
and  (xod.    Lewis  Morris. 

The  soul,  /  Though  made  in  time,  survives  for 
aye ;  /  And,  though  it  hath  beginning,  sees 
no  end.    Sir  J,  Dames, 


The  soul's  armour  is  never  well  set  to  tkeW 

heart  unieas  a  woman's  hand  has  hraood  it. 

Rmskin. 
The  soul's  dark  cottage,  battered  and  decajred^ 

Lets  in  new  Us^t  through  chinks  that  time 

has  made.     Waller. 
The  seal's  emphasis  is  always  right    Smer- 

son. 
The  sound  of  a  kiss  is  not  so  load  as  that  of  a 

cannon,  but  its  echo  lasts  a  deal  kwg^er. 

Holtnes, 
The  sphere-harmony  of  a  Shakeneare,  of  a 

Goethe,  the  cathedral  music  of  a  Milton, 

the  humble,  genuine  lark-notes  of  a  Boms. 

Carlyle. 
The  spider  taketh  hold  with  her  hands,  and  is  SO 

in  kmgs'  palaces.    BibU. 

The  spirit  breatheth  where  it  wdleth,  and  thou 
hearest  the  voice  thereof,  but  caaet  not  tell 
whence  it  cometh,  and  whither  it  gocth :  so 
is  it  with  every  one  that  is  bom  of  the 
spirit.    Jesus, 

The  spirit  in  which  we  act  is  the  highest 
matter.    Goethe* 

The  spirit  mdeed  is  willing,  but  the  iSesh  is 
weak.    Jesus  of  his  disciples. 

The  spirit  is  higher  than  nature.    Hegrl. 
The  spirit  of  a  man  will  sustain  his  infirmity; Si 
but  a  wounded  spirit  who  can  bear  ?    BihU. 

The  spirit  of  moderation  should  be  the  spirit  of 
a  lawgiver.    Montesquieu, 

The  spirit  of  poesy  is  the  morning  Ught,  which 
makes  the  statue  of  M emnon  sound.    N^tf- 

alls. 

The  spirit  only  can  teach.    Emienon, 

The  spirit  was  long  ago  liberated  firom  the 
blina  law  of  nature,  sind  the  task  it  is  called 
to  now  is  to  unfold  itself  with  fi-eedom  and 
deamess  in  the  sunlight,  <>.,  In  its  own  light 
now  at  length  coaectons  of  itselil    Ed, 

The  spiritual  artist  too  is  bom  bUnd,  and  does  40 
not.  like  certain  other  creatures,  receive 
sight  in  nine  days,  but  Csr  later— pefhaps 
never.    Carlyle, 

The  spiritual  is  ever  the  inner  in  a  man  be- 
conung  outer,  the  invisible  becoming  visible, 
the  supernatural  becoming  natural,  the  in- 
finite becoming  finite,  and  the  eternsl  veil- 
ing itself  in  tne  guise  of  time;  never  an 
emancipation  from  the  flesh,  but  ever  an 
incarnation  In  flesli.    Ed, 

The  spuitnal  is  higher  than  the  external ;  the 
spiritual  cannot  be  externally  authenticated. 
ffejpel. 

The  spiritual  is  the  parent  and  first  canse  of 
the  practicaL    Cariyle, 

The  spiritual  man  b  free  to  rule  his  world,  not 
his  world  to  rule  him.    Ed. 

The  spiritual  problem  which  Christ  resolved  40 
was  pretty  much  this— the  derivation  of  that 
from  withm  man  which  was  conceived  to  be 
above  man,  by  the  reperception  of  the  for- 
gotten truth  that  it  was  in  His  own  image 
God  made  man.  He  first  opened  up  the  well 
within.    Ed, 

The  spiritual  universe  is  no  more  to  be  made 
out  of  a  man's  own  head  than  the  material 
universe  ox  the  moral  universe.  .  .  .  No  be- 
lief of  ours  win  change  the  facts  or  reverse 
the  laws  of  the  spiritnal  universe.  R.  IV, 
Dale. 
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The  spkitnal  will  always  body  itself  forth  in 
the  temporal  history  of  men ;  the  spiritual  is 
the  beg^mning  of  the  temporal,  always  deter- 
mines the  material    CarlyU, 

The  spiritual  world  is  not  closed;  it  is  thy 
sense  that  Is :  thy  heart  is  dead.    Goethe. 

The  spring  can  be  apprehended  only  while  it 
is  flowing.    Goeiht, 

The  spriiu^g  of  a  serpent  is  from  the  sun ; 
the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  whence  is  that  ? 
Ruakin, 
B  The  stars  do  not  come  to  tell  as  it  is  night, 
but  to  lay  beams  of  light  through  it,  and 
give  the  eye  a  path  to  walk  m.  H^atd 
otecktr. 

The  stars  shall  fade  away,  the  snn  himself  / 
Grow  dim  with  a^e,  and  Natnre  sink  in 
years ;  /  But  thou  shalt  flourish  in  immortal 
youth,  /  Unhurt  amidst  the  war  of  elements,  / 
The  wrecks  of  matter  and  the  crash  oif 
worlds.    Addison. 

Hie  stars  themselves  are  only  bright  by  di8< 
tance ;  go  close,  and  all  is  earthy ;  but  vapours 
illuminate  there ;  from  the  breath  and  from 
the  countenance  of  God  comes  light  on 
worlds  higher  than  they.    Lander. 

The  *'  State  in  dani^r  **  is  a  condition  of  things 
which  we  have  witnessed  a  hundred  times ; 
and  as  for  the  Church,  it  has  seldom  been 
out  of  *'  danger  *'  since  we  can  remember  it 
CmHyle. 

The  State  must  follow,  and  not  lead,  tiie  char^ 
acter  and  progress  ol  the  citisen.    Emerson. 

10  The  statesman  wishes  to  steer,  while  the  poli- 
tician is  satisfied  to  drift.    Jamet  trtenttut. 
Clarke. 
The  steps  of  fidth  fall  oo  the  seeming  void,  and 
find  the  rock  beneath.     Whitiier, 

The  stiU,  sad  music  of  humanity.    Wordsworth. 

The  Stoic  thought  by  slandering  Happiness  to 
woo  her ;  by  shunning  to  win  ner ;  and 
proudly  presumed  that,  by  fleeing  her,  she 
would  torn  and  follow  him.    Artist, 

The  Stoic  was  a  proud  man,  and  not  a  humble, 
and  he  was  content  if  he  could  only  have  his 
own  soul  for  a  prey.  He  did  not  see  that  the 
salvation  of  one  man  is  impossible  except  in 
the  salvation  of  other  men,  and  that  no  man 
can  save  another  unless  he  descend  into  that 
other's  case,  and  be,  as  it  were,  in  that 
other's  stead.  Ed. 
16  The  stoical  exemption  which  philosophy  affects 
to  give  us  over  the  pains  and  vexations  of 
human  life  is  as  imaginary  as  the  state  of 
mystical  quietism  andperfection  aimed  at  by 
some  crai^  enthusiast    Scott. 

The  stoical  sdieme  of  snpplying  our  wants  by 
lopping  off  onr  desires  Is  like  cutting  off  our 
feet  when  we  want  shoes.    Svri/t. 

The  stomach  has  no  ears.    Pr. 

The  stone  tliat  lietfa  not  in  your  way  need 
not  offend  you.    Pr, 

The  stone  which  the  builders  refused  has  be- 
come the  head  of  the  corner.    Bibie. 
SO  The  storm  of  sad  mischance  will  turn  into 
something  that  is  good,  if  we  list  to  make  it 
so.     Taylor. 

The  stranger  who  tumeth  away  from  a  house 
with  diMippointed  hopes  leaveth  there  his 
own  offences,  and  departeth,  taking  with 
him  an  the  good  actions  of  the  owner.  Hito- 
patfesa. 


The  stranger's  greeting  thov  sbonldst  aye 
return  I    Goethe. 

The  strawberry  grows  nnder  the  nettle,  f  And 
wholesome  berries  thrive  and  ripen  best  / 
Neighbour 'd  by  fruit  of  baser  quafity.  Hen. 
K,  I.  I. 

The  stream  can  never  rise  above  the  spring- 
head.   Pr» 

The  street  is  full  of  humlliisitlons  to  the  proud.  8S 
EmersoH, 

The  strength  and  power  of  a  country  depends 
abs(4uteiy  on  the  quantity  of  gooa  men  and 
women  in  it    Kuskin. 

The  strength  of  aquatic  animals  is  the  waters ; 
of  those  who  dwell  in  towns,  a  castle ;  of  foot- 
soldiers,  their  own  ground ;  of  princes,  aa 
obedient  army.    Hitopadesa. 

The  stringo'erstretched  breaks,  and  the  music 
flies;  /The  string  o'erslack  is  dumb,  and 
music  dies ;  /  Tune  us  the  sitar  neither  low 
nor  high.    Sir  Edwin  Arnold. 

The  string  that  jars  /  When  rudely  touch  d, 
ungrateful  to  the  sense,  /  With  pleasure  feels 
the  master's  flying  fingers,  /  Swells  into  har- 
mony and  channs  the  nearers.    Rowe. 

The  stroke  that  comes  transmitted  through  SO 
a  whole  galaxy  of  elastic  balls,  i»  it  less 
a  stroke  tnan  it  the  last  ball  only  had  been 
struck  and  sent  flying  ?    CarlyU. 

The  strokes  of  the  pen  need  deliberation  as 
much  as  those  of  the  sword  need  swiftness. 
Julia  W.  Hoive. 

The  strong  man  is  the  wise  man ;  the  man 
with  the  gilt  of  method,  of  faithfulness,  of 
valour ;  wno  has  insight  into  what  is  wliat, 
into  what  will  follow  out  of  what,  the  eye  to 
see  and  the  hand  to  do.    Carly/e. 

The  strong  mind  is  nowise  the  mind  acquainted 
with  its  strength.    Carfyle, 

The  strong  must  build  stout  cabins  for  the 
weak ;  /  Must  plan  and  stint ;  must  sow 
and  reap  and  store ;  /  For  grain  takes  root 
though  all  seems  bare  and  bleak.  Eugene 
Lee-Heunilion. 

The  strong  thing  is  the  just  thing :  this  thou  S6 
wilt  find  throujrhout  in  our  world ;— as  indeed 
was  God  and  Truth  the  maker  of  it,  or  was 
Satan  and  Falsehood  ?    Carlyle. 

The  strong  torrents,  which  in  their  own  glad- 
ness  fill  the  hills  with  hollow  thunder  and 
the  vales  with  winduu;  light,  have  yet  their 
bounden  charge  of  neld  to  feed  and  barge 
to  bear.    Ruskia, 

The  strongest  arm  is  impotent  to  impart 
momentum  to  a  feather.    ScAopenhttuer, 

The  strongest  castle,  tower,  and  town,  /  The 
golden  bullet  beats  it  down.    Shakespeare. 

The  strongest  oaths  are  straw  /  To  the  fire 
i'  the  blood.     Tempest,  iv.  i. 

The  student  is  to  read  history  actively  and  10 
not  passively;  to  esteem  his  own  lire  the 
text,  and  books  the  commentary.  Thus 
compelled,  the  muse  of  history  will  utter 
oracles  as  never  to  those  who  do  not  re- 
spect tiiemselves.    Emerson. 

The  study  of  books  is  a  languishing  and  feeble 
motion  that  hearts  not,  whereas  conversa- 
tion teaches  and  exercises  at  once.  Mon- 
taigne. 

The  stnmUer  stumbles  least  hi  ragged  way. 
George  Herbert. 
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The  tt^le  of  an  author  b  a  faitbfol  copv  of  his 
mhia.  If  von  would  write  a  lucid  style,  let 
there  first  oe  light  in  jronr  own  mind ;  and  if 
▼on  would  write  a  grand  strle,  you  ought  to 
nave  a  grand  character.    0<tetke. 

The  strle  of  lettera  should  not  be  too  highly 
polished.  It  ought  to  be  neat  and  correct, 
but  no  more.    Blair. 

The  stjle  of  writing  required  In  the  great 
worla  is  distinguished  by  a  free  and  daring 
grace,  a  careless  securi^,  a  fine  and  sharp 
polish|  a  delicate  and  penect  taste ;  while 
that  fitted  for  the  people  is  characterised 
by  a  vigorous  natural  fulness,  a  profound 
depth  oi  feeling,  and  an  engaging  naivete 
Gctthe. 

The  sublime  is  in  a  grain  of  dust    Landor. 

S  The  sublime  is  the  temple-step  of  religion,  as 
the  stars  are  of  immeasurable  space.  When 
what  is  mighty  appears  in  nature — a  storm, 
thunder,  the  starry  firmament,  death—  then 
utter  the  word  ''God"  before  the  child.  A 
great  misfortune,  a  great  blessing,  a  great 
crime,  a  noble  action,  are  building-sites  for 
a  child's  church.    Jtan  PauL 

The  sublime  produces  a  beautiful  calmness  in 
the  soul  wUch,  entirely  possessed  by  it,  feels 
as  great  as  it  ever  can  teeL  When  we  com- 
pare such  a  feeling  with  that  we  are  sensible 
of  when  we  laboriously  harass  ourselves  with 
some  trifle,  and  strain  every  nerve  to  gain  as 
much  as  possible  for  it,  as  it  were,  to  patch 
it  out,  striving  to  furnish  joy  and  aliment  to 
the  mind  from  its  own  creatioa,  we  then  feel 
sensibly  what  a  poor  expedient,  after  ail,  iiie 
latter  is.    Go€tk4. 

The  sublime,  when  it  is  introduced  at  a  season- 
able moment  has  often  carried  all  before  it 
with  the  rapulity  of  lightning,  and  shown  at 
a  glance  the  mighty  power  of  genius.  Lott- 
ginut. 

The  sublimest  canticle  to  be  heard  on  earth  is 
the  stammering  of  the  human  soul  on  the  lips 
of  infancy.     I  'ictor  Hugo. 

The  sublimity  of  wisdom  Is  to  do  those  things 
living  which  are  to  be  desired  when  dying. 
Jeremy  Taylor, 

10  The  substance  of  a  diligent  man  is  precious. 
BibU. 

The  substance  of  a  man  is  frill  good  when  sin  is 
not  in  a  man's  conscience.    Chaucer. 

The  substantial  wealth  of  a  man  consists  in 
the  earth  he  cultivates  with  its  plants  and 
animals,  and  in  the  rightly  produced  works 
of  his  own  hands.    Ruskin. 

The  success  of  many  woifa  is  found  in  the  re- 
lation between  the  mediocrity  of  the  author's 
ideas  and  that  of  the  ideas  of  the  public 
Ckam/ort. 

The  suffering  man  ought  really  "  to  consume 
his  own  smoke ; "  there  is  no  good  in  emitting 
smoke  till  you  have  made  it  into  fire.   CarlyU. 

lA  The  sufficiency  of  my  merit  is  to  know  that  my 
merit  is  not  sufficient    St.  Augustine. 

The  sun  can  be  seen  by  nothing  but  its  own 
light.    Pr. 

The  sun  flings  out  impurities,  gets  balefully  ui- 
crusted  wsth  spots ;  but  it  does  not  quench 
itsell^  and  become  no  sun  at  all,  but  a  mass 
of  darkness.    Carlyle. 

The  sun,  God's  crest  upon  his  axure  shield,  the 
heavens.    Baiiey. 


The  sun  is  God*     Turner  on  kia  deathheeL 

The  sun  may  do  its  duty,  though  your  gnqies  M 

are  not  ripe.    Pr. 
The  sun  passeth  through  p<^utions,  and  itself 

remains  as  pure  as  before.    Bacon. 

The  sun-steeds  of  time,  as  if  goaded  by  in- 
visible spirits,  bear  onward  the  light  car  of 
our  destmy,  and  nothing  remains  for  ns  but, 
with  calm  self-possession,  to  grasp  the  reins» 
and  now  right,  now  left,  to  steer  the  wheels. 
here  fk'om  the  precipice,  and  there  frvun  the 
rock.  Whither  he  is  hasting,  who  knows  ? 
Does  any  one  consider  whence  he  came? 
Goethe. 

The  sun's  power  cannot  draw  a  wandering  star 
from  its  path.  How  then  could  a  hunuut 
being  fall  out  of  God's  love  1    RUckert, 

The  sunshine  of  life  is  made  up  of  very  little 
beams,  that  are  bright  all  the  time.    Aikim. 

The  superstition  in  which  we  have  grown  np  SS 
does  not  lose  its  hold  over  us  even  when  ^re 
recognise  it  for  such.    Those  who  scoff*  at 
their  fetters  are  not  all  free  men.    Letsing. 

The  sure  way  to  miss  success  is  to  miss  the 

opportunity.    Philarite  Chasles, 
The  surest  sign  of  age  is  lonelinwu.    A^  B. 

Alcoti. 
The  surest  test  of  a  man's  critical  power  is  his 

judgment  of  contemporaries.    La  Bruyire. 

The  surest  way  not  to  frul  is  to  determine  to 
succeed.    Sheridan. 

The  surest  way  to  have  redress  is  to  be  earnest  30 
in  pursuit  of  it    Goldsmith, 

The  surgeon  practises  on  the  orphan's  head. 
Aredf.  Pr. 

The  sweetest  music  is  not  in  the  oratorio,  bnt 
in  the  human  voice  when  it  speaks  from  its 
instant  life  tones  of  tenderness,  truth,  or 
courage.     Emerson. 

The  sweetest  wine  makes  the  sharpest  vinegar. 
Pr. 

The  sweetness  of  the  lips  increaseth  learning. 
Bible. 

The  sweets  of  love  are  washed  with  tears,  tf 
George  Herbert, 

The  sword  is  but  a  hideous  flash  in  the  daik- 
ness  ;  right  is  an  eternal  ray.    Victor  Hugo. 

The  sympathy  of  sorrow  is  stronger  than  the 
sympathy  of  prosperity.    /.  Disraeli. 

The  system  of  the  world  is  entirely  one ;  small 
thinsrs  and  great  are  alike  part  of  one  mighty 
whole.    Ruskin. 

The  tabernacle  of  the  upright  shall  flourish. 
Bible. 

The  tallest  trees  are  most  in  the  power  of  the  fiO 
winds,  and  ambitious  men  of  the  blasts  4^ 
fortune.     IVm.  Penn. 

The  tanager  flies  through  the  green  foliage  as 
if  he  would  Ignite  the  leaves.     Thoream. 

The  teaching  of  art  is  the  teaching  of  all  things. 
Ruskin. 

The  teachings  of  Heaven  are  sriven— ^  sad 
law— in  so  obscure,  nay,  often  in  so  ironical 
a  manner,  that  a  blockhead  necessarily  reads 
them  wrong.     Ruskin. 

The  tear  of  j<^  is  a  pearl  of  the  first  water ; 
the  mourning  tear,  only  of  the  second.  Jean 
PauL 

The  tears  of  penitents  are  the  wine  of  angels,  tf 

Si,  Bemara. 
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The  teU-tale  <mt  of  school  is  of  all  wits  the 
greatest  fool.    Swift. 

The  temper  of  the  pedaffoflrao  suits  not  with 
the  age ;  and  the  worla,  howeTer  it  may  be 
taught,  will  not  be  tutored.    Shaftesbury. 

The  temperate  man's  pleasures  are  durable, 
because  they  are  refl^ular ;  and  all  his  life  is 
calm  and  serene,  because  it  is  innocent.    (?) 

The  tempest  never  rooteth  up  the  grrass,  which 
is  feeble,  humble,  and  shooteth  not  up  on 
high ;  but  exerteth  its  power  even  to  distress 
the  lofty  trees ;  for  the  great  use  not  their 
might  but  upon  the  great.    Hito^adua. 

i  The  temple  of  our  purest  thoughts  is — silence  1 
Mrs.  Hale. 
The  tendency  of  laws  should  be  rather  to 
dimmish  the  amount  of  evil  than  to  produce 
an  amount  of  happiness.    Gceik^. 

The  tendency  of  party-spirit  has  ever  been  to 
disguise  and  propagate  and  support  error. 
WhaUly. 

The  tender  flower  that  lilts  it  head,  elate,  / 
Hehiless  must  fall  before  the  blasts  of  fate,  / 
Sunk  on  the  earth,  defaced  its  lovely  form,  / 
Unless  your  shelter  ward  th'  impending 
storm.    Bums. 

The  tender  heart  o'  leesome  luve  /  The  gowd 
and  siller  canna  buy.    Bums. 

10  The  tender  mercies  of  the  wicked  are  cmeL 
BibU, 
The  term  of  man's  life  is  half  wasted  before 
he  has  dcme  with  his  mistakes  and  begins 
to  profit  by  his  lessons.    Jatu  Taylor. 

The  test  of  civilisation  is  the  estimate  of 
woman.     G.  W.  Curtis. 

The  test  or  measure  of  poetic  genius  is  to  read 
the  poetrv  of  affairs,  to  mse  the  circum- 
stance of  to-day.    Emerson. 

The  theatre  has  often  been  at  variance  with 
the  pulpit ;  they  ousrht  not  to  ouarreL  How 
mucn  is  it  to  be  wished  tliat  in  DOth  the  cele- 
bration of  nature  and  of  God  were  intrusted 
to  none  but  men  of  noble  minds  I  Goethe. 
16  The  There  is  never  Here.    Schiller. 

The  thin  edge  of  the  wedge  is  to  be  feared.  Pr. 

The  thing  a  lie  wants,  and  solicits  from  all 
men,  is  not  a  correct  natural  history  of  it, 
but  the  swiftest  possible  extinction  of  it, 
followed  by  entire  silence  about  it     Carlyle. 

The  thing  done  avails,  and  not  what  is  said 
about  it.    Emerson, 

The  thing  men  get  to  believe  is  the  thing  they 
will  hifalUbly  do.    Carlyle. 

MThe  thing  that  hath  been,  it  is  that  which 
shall  be;  and  that  which  is  done  is  tliat 
which  shall  be  done.    Bible. 

The  thing  that  is,  what  can  be  so  wonderful  ? 
what,  especially  to  us  that  are,  can  have 
such  sigmficance  ?    Carlyle. 

The  thing  that  matters  most,  both  for  happi- 
ness and  for  duty,  is  that  we  should  strive 
habitually  to  live  with  wise  thoughts  and 
right  feeungs.    /.  Morley. 

The  thing  to  be  anxious  about  is  not  to  be 
right  with  man^  but  with  mankind.  Prof. 
Drummand. 

The  thing  visible,  nay,  the  thing  imagined,  the 
thing  in  any  way  conceived  of  as  visible,  what 
is  it  but  a  garment,  a  clothing  of  the  higher, 
celestial  invisible,  "unimaginable,  formless, 
dark  with  excess  of  bright^?    Carlyle. 


The  thing  which  is  deepest  rooted  in  Nature,  M 
what  we  call  truest,  that,  and  not  the  other, 
will  be  found  growing  at  last.    Carlyle. 

The  things  that  destroy  us  are  injustice,  inso> 
lence,  and  foolish  thoughts ;  and  the  things 
which  save  us  are  justice,  self-command, 
and  true  thought,  which  things  dwell  in  the 
loving  powers  of  the  gods.    Plato. 

The  things  that  threatened  me,  /  Ne'er  look'd 
but  on  my  back ;  when  they  snail  see  /  The 
face  of  Caesar,  they  are  vanished.  Jul. 
Ccesar^  il.  a. 

The  tliinker  requires  exactly  the  same  light 
as  the  painter,  clear,  wiuiout  direct  sun- 
shine, or  blinaing  reflection,  and,  where 
possiole,  from  above.    Schlegel. 

The  thinking  minds  of  all  nations  call  for 
diange.  'niere  is  a  deep-lying  struggle  in 
the  whole  fabric  of  society;  a  boundless, 
grinding  collision  of  the  new  with  the  old. 
Carlyle. 

The  third  pays  for  alL     Twelfth  Night,  v.  i.       90 

The  thfarst  for  truth  still  remains  with  us,  even 
when  we  have  wilfully  left  the  fountains  of 
it.    Ruskin. 

The  thorny  pohit  /  Of  bare  distress  hath  ta'en 
from  me  tne  show  /  Of  smooth  civility.  As 
You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

The  thought  is  always  prior  to  the  fact ;  all 
the  facts  of  history  pre-exist  in  the  mind  as 
laws.    Emerson.  * 

The  thought  is  parent  of  the  deed.    Carlyle. 

The  thought  of  foolishness  is  sin.    Bible.  86 

The  thoughts  of  the  diligent  tend  only  to 
plenteousness ;  but  of  every  one  that  is 
nasty  only  to  want.    Bible. 

The  thoughts  of  the  wicked  are  an  abomina- 
tion to  tne  Lord.    Bible. 

The  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts. 
Lapland  Pr. 

The  thoughts  we  have  had,  the  pictures  we 
have  seen,  can  be  asrain  called  back  before 
the  mind's  eye  and  before  the  imagina- 
tion ;  but  the  heart  is  not  so  obliging ;  it 
does  not  reproduce  its  pleasing  emotions. 
Goethe. 

The  thrall  in  person  may  be  free  in  souLIO 

Tennysotu 

The  throne  is  established  by  righteousness. 

Bible. 
The  time  for  words  has  passed,  and  deeds  alone 

suffice.     IVhittier. 
The  time  has  been  /  That  when  the  brains 

were  out  the  man  should  die,    And  there  an 

end.    Macb*t  iii.  4. 
The  time  is  out  of  joint ;  O  cnrsM  spite,  / 

That  ever  I  was  bom  to  set  it  right.    Hastt.t 

L  5. 

The  time  of  breeding  is  the  time  of  doing  46 
children  good ;  and  not  as  many  who  think 
they  have  done  fairly  if  they  leave  them  a 
gooa  portion  after  their  decease.     George 

Herbert 

The  time  that  bears  no  fruit  deserves  no  name. 
Young. 

The  Times  are  the  masquerade  of  the  Eter- 
nities ;  trivial  to  the  dull,  tokens  of  noble 
and  majestic  agents  to  the  wise.    Emerson, 

The  timid  are  in  fear  before  danger,  the 
cowardly  in  danger,  and  the  courageous 
after  danger.    Jean  Paul. 
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The  timlngr  of  thiara  U  a  nuJa  poiiit  in  the 
diapAtch  of  all  aJaan.    VEstrtmst. 

The  thred  ocean  crawb  alonff  the  beach  eob- 
binf  a  wordless  sorrow  to  the  moon.  William 

The  toil  of  life  alone  teaches  us  to  value  the 

blesstngs  of  life.    Goethe. 
The  tomb  is  the  pedestal  of  sjeatness.  Landar. 

S  The  tonrue  can  no  man  tame ;  it  is  an  unruly 
evilt  fiul  of  deadly  poison.    St,  James. 
The  tong^ue  ever  turns  to  the  aching:  tooth.   Pr, 
The  tonffue  is  not  of  steel,  but  it  cuts.    Pr, 
The  tongue  is  the  worst  part  of  a  bad  servant. 

Juv, 
The  tongue  of  the  just  is  as  choice  silver. 
Bible. 

10  The  tongue  tells  the  thought  of  one  man  only, 

whereas  the  fsce  expresses  a  thought  of 
nature  itself;  so  that  everv  one  b  worth 
attentive  observation,  even  tnough  every  one 
may  not  be  worth  talldng  ta  ^Schofenka$ter. 
The  tongue's  aye  quidc  at  saying  "Na,"  / 
Though  a'  the  while  the  heart  be  dumb. 
GiifilTan, 

The  tongues  of  dying  men  /  Enforce  attention 
like  deep  harmony.    Rick,  ILt  ii.  i. 

The  too  good  opinion  man  has  of  himself  is  the 
nursing-mother  of  all  folse  opinions,  both 
public  and  private.    Montaigne, 

The  torments  of  martjrrdoms  are  probably 
most  keenfy  felt  by  the  bystanders.  £men»n, 

11  The  total  loss  of  reason  is  less  deplorable  than 

the  total  depravation  of  it    Contley, 

The  training  {BUdung)  of  the  thinking,  of  the 
dispositions  and  the  morals,  is  the  only  edu- 
canon  that  deserves  the  name.    Herder, 

The  trappings  of  a  monarchy  would  set  up  an 
ordinary  commonwealtli.    JehnsoH. 

The  traveller  who  goes  round  the  world  pre- 
pares  himself  to  pass  thioogh  all  latitudes 
and  to  meet  all  changes.     IVard  Beecher, 

The  traveller  without  observation  is  a  bird 
without  wings.    Saadi, 

10  The  treasures  of  heaven  are  not  negations  or 
passion  but  realities  of  intellect,  from  which 
an  passions  emanate,  uncurl>ed  in  their 
eternal  glory.     Wm.  Blake, 

The  tree  doth  not  withdraw  it«  shade»  even 
from  the  woodcutter.    Hitopadesa. 

The  tree  IgdrasU,  which  reaches  up  to  heaven, 
goes  down  to  the  kingdom  of  heU ;  and  God, 
the  Everlasting  Good  and  Jus«v  is  in  it  alL 
Carlyle, 

The  tree  is  no  sooner  down  than  every  one 
runs  for  his  hatchet.    Pr. 

The  tree  of  knowledge  is  grafted  upon  the 
tree  of  life;  and  tnat  fruTt  which  brought 
tiie  fear  of  death  into  the  world,  budding  on 
an  immortal  stock,  becomes  the  fruit  of  the 
promise  of  immortality.    Sir  H,  Davy. 

ttThe  tree  of  knowledge  is  not  that  of  life. 
Byron, 

The  tree  of  liberty  only  grows  when  watered 
by  the  blood  of  grants.    Berirand  Barire. 

The  tree  of  silence  bears  the  fruit  of  peace. 
Arab.  Pr. 

The  tree  which  jrf eldeth  both  fruit  and  shade 
Is  highly  to  be  esteemed :  but  if  Providence, 
perchance,  may  have  denied  it  fruit,  by 
whom  is  its  shade  refused  ?    Hitopadeea. 


The  trenchant  Made,  Toledo  tmsty,  /  For 
want  of  fighting  was  grown  rusty,  /And  ate 
faito  itseiC  for  lack  /  Of  somebody  to  hew 
and  hack.    ButUr. 

The  trident  of  Neptune  U  the  sceptre  of  tfaeSO 
planet.    Lemierre, 

The  triumphs  of  delusion  are  bat  for  a  day. 
hfacamlay. 

The  trivial  round,  the  common  task,  /  Wm 
furnish  all  we  ought  to  ask,  /  Room  to  deny 
ourselves,  a  road  /  To  bring  us  daily  m 
God.    Kekle, 

The  true  and  the  good  will  be  reconciled 
the  two  are  wedded  to  each  other  m  tiie 
beautilul.    RUcktrt. 

The  true  art  of  being  agreeable  is  to  appear  wen 
pleased  with  all  the  company,  ana  rather  to 
seem  weU  entertained  with  them  ttkaa  to 
bring  entertainment  to  them.    Addisam, 

The  true  besinning  is  oAenest  nnnoticed  and  IS 
unnoticeabTe.    CarlyU. 

The  true  "conmnlsory  edncatioa  "  now  needed 
is  not  catechism,  but  drilL    Ruekiu. 

The  true  cross  of  the  Redeemer  b  the  sin  and 
sorrow  of  the  world.    George  ElM. 

The  true  end  of  tragedy  hi  to  purify  the  pas- 
sions.   A  fist,  \ 

The  true  epic  of  our  times  n,  not  arms  and  the 
man,  but  tools  and  the  man— an  faiitiifely 
wider  kind  of  epic.    Carlyle. 

The  true  eye  for  talent  presuppose  the  true  • 
reverence  for  it.    Carlyle, 

The  true  fire  of  heaven  always  comes  from 
heaven  direct.    Ed. 

The  true  function  of  intellect  is  not  that  of 
talking,  but  of  understanding  and  discern- 
ing with  a  view  to  performing.    Carfyle 

The  true  God's  voice,  voice  of  the  Bteraal,  is 
in  the  heart  of  every  man.    Carfyle, 

The  true  good  (all  of  it)  and  glory  even  of  this 
worid,  not  to  speak  of  any  that  is  to  come, 
must  oe  bought  still,  as  it  always  has  l>een, 
with  our  toil  and  with  our  tears.  That  is 
the  final  doctrine,  the  inevitable  one,  not  of 
Christianity  only,  but  of  all  heroic  foitfa  and 
heroic  being.    Ruskin. 

The  true  harvest  of  my  dally  life  Is  somewhat  tf 
as  intangible  and  indescnbable  as  the  tints 
of  morning  or  evening.  It  is  a  little  star- 
dust  caught,  a  segment  of  the  rainbow  which 
I  have  clutched.    Tkoreau, 

The  true  historical  genius,  to  our  thinking,  is 
that  which  can  see  the  nobler  meaning  of 
the  events  that  are  near  him.    Lowell, 

The  true  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  but,  la 
the  beginning  and  first  choice  of  indnsbry, 
his  heart  must  not  be  the  heart  of  an  hire- 
ling.   Rueidn, 

The  true  ladder  of  heaven  has  no  steps.  Jean 
Paul,  ! 

The  true  liberty  of  a  man  consists  In  his  finding  i 
out.  or  bebig  forced  to  find  out,  the  right  | 
patn,  and  to  walk  therekL    Carfyie, 

The  true  life  of  man  is  in  society.    Sunmtt<,        10      j 

The  true  life  of  man,  like  God's,  lies  in  the  un-        j 
grudging  imparting  of  himself  to  alike  the 
worthy  and  unworthy  without  fear  of  for- 
feiture or  dsim  of  reward.    Ed, 

The  true  literary  man  is  the  light  of  the  world ; 
the  world's  priest  guiding  it,  like  a  sacred 
pillar  of  fire,  In  its  dark  pugrimage  through 
the  waste  of  time.    Carfyle. 
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The  true  mind  of  a  nation,  at  any  period,  is 
always  best  ascertainable  by  ersmtnlng  tnat 
of  its  flfreatest  men.    Ruskin. 

The  tme  original  ground  of  all  disquiet  is 
withfaL     Thomas  d  Kempis, 

The  true  philosophical  act  is  annihilation  of 
self;  this  is  the  real  beginning  of  all  jplillo- 
sophy ;  all  requisites  for  being  a  disciple  of 
phuosof^y  pomt  liither.    Notfolis, 

The  true  poet  is  even  more  than  a  finder  or 
troubadour ;  he  is  a  seer,  a  prophet,  and  an 
interpreter  between  the  divine  and  the 
human.    C,  FHzkugk, 

S  The  true  poet,  who  is  but  the  inspired  thinker, 
is  still  an  Orpheus  whose  lyre  tames  the 
savage  beasts,  and  evokes  the  dead  rocks  to 
fashion  themselves  into  palaces  and  stately 
inhabited  citiea    Carlyle, 

The  true  poetic  soul  needs  but  to  be  struck, 
and  the  sounds  it  yields  will  be  music. 
CarlyU, 

The  true  preacher  can  be  known  by  this,  that 
he  deals  out  to  the  people  bis  Hfe-^iie  passed 
through  the  fire  of  thought.    Etnerton, 

The  true  scholar  learns  from  the  known  to  un- 
fold the  unknown,  and  approaches  more  and 
more  to  being  a  master.    Goethe. 

The  tme  Shekinah  is  man.    St.  Chryeostom, 
10  The  true  strength  of  every  human  soul  is  to 
be  dependent  on  as  many  nobler  as  it  can 
discern,  and  to  be  depended  upon  by  as  many 
inferior  as  it  can  reach.    Xushin, 

The  true,  strong,  and  sound  mind  is  the  mind 
that  can  embrace  equally  great  things  and 
small    Johnson, 

The  True  that  is  identical  with  the  Divine  can 
never  be  directly  known  by  us:  we  behold 
It  only  in  reflexion  {^AMnmi^  in  example, 
in  sjrmbol,  in  indrvidual  and  related  phe- 
flumiena;  we  perceive  it  as  incomprehen- 
sible life,  which  yet  we  cannot  renounce 
the  wish  to  comprehend.  This  is  true  of 
an  the  phenomena  of  the  conceivable  world. 
Goethe. 

The  true  university  of  these  days  is  a  collec- 
tion of  books,    CarijU. 

The  tme  value  of  a  man's  book  is  determined 
by  what  he  does  not  write.    Carlylc. 

15  The  true  veins  of  wealth  are  purple— not  in 
rock,  but  in  flesh— <and)  the  final  outcome 
and  consummation  of  all  wealth  Is  in  pro- 
ducing as  manv  as  possible  fuU-breatned, 
bright-eyed,  and  happy-hearted  human  crea- 
turea    Xushin. 

The  tme  way  of  softening  one's  troubles  is 
to  solace  those  of  others.  Mme.  de  Main- 
tenon, 

The  truly  strong  mind,  ^ew  it  as  intellect  or 
moralify,  or  under  any  other  aspect,  is  no- 
wise the  mind  acquainted  with  its  strength. 
Cariyle. 

The  truly  sublime  is  always  easy,  and  alwajrs 
naturaL    Burke. 

The  truly  wise  man  should  have  no  keeper  of 
his  secrets  but  himself.    Cuizot, 

80  The  truth  shall  make  you  free.    Jesus, 

The  truth  we  need  is  only  lightiv  veiledt  not 
deeply  buried  by  the  wise  band  which  has 
designed  it  for  us.    Gelieri, 

The  tratii  works  sometimes  from  witliout  as 
from  within.    Dr»  W,  Smith. 


The  truths  of  Nature  are  one  eternal  cliaage, 

one  infinite  variety.    Ruskin. 
The  two  best  rales  for  a  system  of  rhetoric 

are :  first,  have  something  to  say ;  and  next, 

say  it.    George  Emmons. 

The  two  foes  of  human  happfaiess  are  pain  and  IS 
ennui    Schopenhat$er. 

The  two  great  movers  of  the  human  mind 
are  the  desire  of  good  and  the  fear  of  evil. 
Johnson, 

The  two  most  beautiful  things  in  the  universe 
are  the  starry  heavens  above  us  and  the 
feeling  of  duty  ^thin  us.    An  Indian  sage. 

The  two  most  engaging  powers  of  an  author 
are  to  make  new  things  familiar  and  familiar 
things  new.     Thackeray. 

The  two  sources  of  all  quack-talent  are  cun- 
ning and  impudence.    Cariyle. 

The  ultimate  rule  (in  writing)  is :  Learn  so  far  M 
as  possible  to  be  mteUigible  and  transparent 
—no  notice  taken  of  your  style,  but  solely  of 
what  you  express  by  it.    Cariyle. 

The  ultimate  tendencv  of  civiUsation  is  to- 
wards barbarism.    Hare, 

The  unconscious  is  the  alone  complete.  Goethe. 

The  Understanding  is  indeed  thy  window,  too 
clear  thou  canst  not  make  it ;  but  Fantasy 
is  thv  eye,  with  its  colour -giving  retina, 
healthy  or  diseased.    Cariyle. 

The  undiscovered  country,  from  whose  bourn/ 
No  traveller  returns.    Ham.y  iii.  x. 

The   unfortiuate   are  loud    and   loquacious  S6 
in  their  complaints,  but  real  hapj^mess  is 
content   with    its    own   silent   enjoyment.     - 
Gibbon. 

The  unhappy  {tnalhenreux)  are  always  wrong : 
wrong  in  being  so,  wrong  in  saying  so,  wrong 
in  needing  help  of  others,  wrong  in  not  being 
able  to  help  them.    Hfira^eau. 

The  unimaginative  person  can  neither  be 
reverent  nor  kind.    Ruskin, 

The  universe  has  three  children,  bom  at  one 
time  .  .  .  called  cause,  operation,  and  effect, 
or,  theologically,  the  Father,  the  Spirit,  and 
the  Son.  These  three  are  equal  .  .  .  and 
each  has  the  power  of  the  othors  latent  in 
him.    Emerson. 

The  universe  is  a  thought  of  God.    Schiller, 

The  universe  is  an  infinite  sphere*  the  centre  40 
of  which  is  everywhere,  and  the  circumfer- 
ence nowhere.    Pascal  after  St.  Augustus, 

The  universe  is  but  one  vast  sjrmbol  of  God : 
nay,  if  thou  wilt  have  it,  what  is  man  himsMf 
but  a  symbol  of  God ;  is  not  all  that  he  does 
symboucal:  a  revelation  to  sense  of  the 
mystic  goa-given  force  that  is  in  him;  a 
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gospel  of  freedom,"  which  he,  the  *'  Messias 
of  Nature,**  preaches,  as  he  can,  by  act  and 
word  ?    Cariyle, 

The  universe  Is  full  of  love,  but  also  of  inexor- 
able sternness  and  severity.    Cariyle* 

The  universe  is  not  dead  and  demoniacal,  a 
charnel-house  witii  spectres,  but  godlike, 
and  my  Father's.    Cariyle, 

The  universe  is  one  great  city,  full  of  beloved 
ones,  human  and  divine,  by  nature  endeared 
to  each  other.    Epicietus, 

The  universe  is  that  sreat  egoist  that  decoys  tf 
us  by  the  grossest  bird-calls.     Renan* 

The  universe  is  the  realised  thought  of  God. 
Cariyle, 
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The  universe  stands  1^  him  who  stands  bj 

himself.    Bnursan, 
The  universe  weald  not  be  rich  enoogh  to  bay 

the  vote  of  an  honest  man.    St.  Gregory, 
The  nnlearaed  man  knoweth  not  what  it  is 

to  descend  into  himself  and  call  himself  to 

acconnt ;  nor  the   pleasnre  of  that  most 

geasant  life  which   consists  in  oar  daily 
elinff  ourselves  become  better.    Sir  IValter 
RtUeigk. 

The  nnlettered  peasant,  whose  views  are  only 
directed  to  the  narrow  sphere  around  him, 
beholds  Nature  with  a  finer  relish,  and  tastes 
her  blessingrs  with  a  keener  appetite,  than 
the  philosopher  whose  mind  attempts  to 
Srrasp  a  universal  system.    Goldsmith, 

6  The    unpastnred   sea   hunsrering:  for   calm. 

SJUIler. 

The  unworn  spirit  is  stronsf ;  life  is  so  healthful 
that  it  even  finds  nourishment  in  death. 
Cariylt. 

The  upper  classes  and  people  of  wealth  suffer 

most  from  ennuL    ScHo^enka$ter, 
The  Upper  Crust,  t.^.,  the  Upper  Ten.    Amtr. 
The  Upper  Ten,  /.r.,  the  aristocracy  jthe  upper 

circles  (oontracted  from  Upper  Ten  ThousandX 

A$t»gr. 

10  The  upper  current  of  society  presents  no  cer- 
tain criterion  by  which  we  can  judge  of  the 
direction  hi  which  the  under-current  flows. 
Afacaulay. 

The  upright  shall  dwell  In  the  land,  and  the 
perfect  shall  remain  in  it    Bible. 

The  ups  and  downs  of  the  world  concern  the 
beggar  no  longer.    Lamb. 

The  use  of  knowledge  in  our  sex,  besides  the 
amusement  of  solitude,  is  to  moderate  the 
passions,  and  learn  to  be  contented  with  a 
small  expense,  which  are  the  certain  effects 
of  a  stuoious  life ;  and  it  may  be  preferable 
to  that  fame  which  men  have  engrossed  to 
themselves,  and  will  not  suffer  us  to  share. 
Lady  Montagu. 

The  use  of  travelling  is  to  regulate  imagina- 
tion by  realitv,  and  instead  of  thinking  how 
things  may  be,  to  see  them  as  they  are. 
Johm^m, 

IS  The  useful  encourages  Itself,  for  the  multitude 

produce  it,  and  no  one  can  dispense  with  it ; 

out  the  beautiful  must  be  encouraged,  for 

few  can  set  it  forth,  and   many  need  it. 

Goethe.  • 

The  useless  men  are  those  who  never  change 

with  the  years.    /.  Af.  Barrie, 
The  usurer  is  the  greatest  Sabbath-breaker, 

because  his  plough  goeth  every  Sunday. 

Bacott. 
The  utmost  point  and  acme  of  honour  is  not 

merd^  in  doing  no  evU,  but  in  thinking  none. 

Rusk$n. 
The  uttered  part  of  a  man's  life  bears  to  the 

unuttered,  unconscious  part  of  it  a  small 

unknown  proportion ;  he  himself  never  knows 

it,  much  less  do  others.    Carlyle. 
SO  The  valiant  in  himself,  what  can  he  suffer  ?  / 

Or  what  need  he  regard  his  single  woes? 

Thomson. 

The  valour  of  a  just  man  is  to  conquer  the 
flesh,  to  contradict  his  own  will,  ...  to 
contemn  the  flatteries  of  prosperity,  and 
Inwardly  to  overcome  the  tears  of  adver- 
sity.   S.  Greg. 


The  valour  that  straggles  is  better  than  the 
weakness  that  endures.    Hegel. 

The  value  of  a  man,  as  of  a  horse,  consists  in 
your  being  able  to  bridle  him,  or,  vrhat  is 
better,  in  nis  being  able  to  bridle  himerif. 

Ruskin. 

The  value  of  a  thing  is  its  life-giving  power. 

RusktH. 
The  vanity  of  loving  fine  clothes  and  new  19 

fashions,  and  valuing  ourselves  by  them,  is 

one  of  the  most  childish  pieces  of  foUy  that 

can  be.    Sir  Matthnv  Hale. 

The  veneration  we  have  for  many  things  en- 
tirely proceeds  from  their  being  carefolly 
concealed.    Goldsmith, 

The  verv  head  and  front  of  mv  offending/ 
Hath  this  extent^  no  more.    Otkello^  L  3. 

The  very  joy  of  a  true  man's  heart  is  to  ad- 
mire, when  he   can;   nothing  so  lifts   him 
from  all  his  mean  imprisonments,  -were  it         j 
but  for  moments,  as  tnie  admiration.    Car- 
lyle, 

The  very  meanest  things  are  made  supreme  / 
With  innate  ecstasy.    Blanchard. 

The  very  nature  of  the  dilettanti  is  that  they  30 
have  no  idea  of  the  difficulties  which  lie  in  a 
subject,    and   always   wish    to    undertake 
something  for  winch  they  liave  no  c^Mcity. 
Goethe. 

The  very  pain  of  loving  is  all  other  joys  be- 
fore.   Dr.  Walter  Smith, 

The  very  society  of  joy  redoubles  it,  so  that, 
whilst  it  lights  upon  my  friend,  it  rebonnds 
upon  mysdf,  and  the  nri|rhter  his  candle 
bums  the  more  easily  wul  it  light  mine. 
South, 

The  vessel  that  will  not  obey  her  helm  win 
have  to  obey  the  rocks.  Breton  and  Cornish 
Pr. 

The  vice  of  our  housekeeping  is  that  it  does 
not  hold  man  sacred.    Emerson. 

The  vices  we  scoff  at  in  others  langh  at  us  II 
within  ourselves.    Sir  Thomas  Browne. 

The  victories  of  character  are  instant,  and 
victories  for  alL    Emerson. 

"The  victory  of  Miltiades  does  not  soflTer  me 
to  sleep."  ThemistocUs^  in  reference  to  the 
battle  0/ Marathon. 

The  violets  and  the  mayflowers  are  as  the 
inscriptions  or  vignettes  of  spring.  It  al- 
ways makes  a  pleasant  impression  on  ns 
when  we  open  again  at  these  pages  of  the 
book  of  life,  its  most  chamung  chapter. 
Goetht. 

The  virtue  ci  great  souls  is  justice  (jGerecht' 

fgheity.     Platen. 

The  virtue  of  justice  consists  in  moderation,  10 
as  regulated  oy  wisdom.    A  n'st. 

The  virtue  of  man  is,  in  a  word,  the  great 
proof  of  God.     Renan. 

The  virtue  of  prosperity  is  temperance ;  the 
virtue  of  adversity  is  fortituae;  which  in 
morals  is  the  more  heroical  virtue.    Bacon. 

The  virtue  of  sex  is  the  occasion  of  mntnal 
teaching ;  the  woman  preaching  love  in  the 
ears  of  justice,  and  the  man  justice  In  the 
ears  of  love.    Amiel. 

The  virtue  of  the  man  who  lives  according  to 
the  precepts  of  reason  shows  itself  equally 
nreat  in  avoiding  as  in  overcoming  daogen 

Spinoza. 
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The  ▼irtuous  deligrht  in  the  virtuous ;  but  he 
who  b  destitute  of  the  practice  of  virtue 
deli^hteth  not  in  the  virtuous.  The  bee  re- 
tiretn  from  the  forest  to  the  lotus,  whilst 
the  frog:  is  destitute  of  shelter.    Hitopadtsa, 

The  virtuous  man,  from  his  justice  and  the 
affection  he  hath  for  mankind,  is  the  dis- 
peller  of  sorrow  and  pain.    HiiopatUstu 

The  virtuous  soul  is  pure  and  unmixed  ligrbt, 
sprinKingr  from  the  Dody  as  a  flash  of  liglit- 
ning  darts  from  the  cloud ;  the  soul  that  is 
carnal  and  immersed  in  sense,  like  a  heavy 
and  dank  vapour,  can  with  difficulty  be  kin- 
dled, and  caused  to  raise  its  eyes  heaven- 
ward.   Heraclitus, 

The  visible  creation  is  the  terminus  or  the 
circumference  of  the  invisible  world.  Emer- 
ten, 

5    The  vitality  of  man  Is  great.    CarlyU. 

The  voice  of  conscience  is  so  delicate  that  it  is 
easy  to  stifle  it ;  but  it  is  also  so  clear  that 
it  is  impossible  to  mistake  it.    Mme.  tU  Stall. 

The  voice  of  prophecies  is  like  that  of  whisper- 
ingr-places :  they  who  are  near  hear  nothuur, 
those  at  tne  first  extremity  will  know  aU. 
Sir  Thomas  Browne, 

The  voice  of  the  majority  is  no  proof  of  jus- 
tice.   Schiller. 

The  voice  of  the  people  oneht  always  to  meet 
with  attention,  thougrh  It  does  not  always 
claim  obedience.    Fox. 

10  The  vulgar  estimate  themselves  by  what  they 
do ;  the  noblC  by  what  they  are.    SchilUr. 

The  vulgar  great  are  comprehended  and 
adored,  because  they  are  in  reality  on  the 
same  moral  plane  with  those  who  admire; 
but  he  who  deserves  the  higher  reverence 
must  himself  convert  the  worshipper.  Lard 
Houghton, 

The  vulgar  keep  no  account  of  your  hits,  but  of 
your  misses.    Pr, 

The  wail  of  grief  is  more  sympathetic  than  the 
shout  of  tnumph.    C,  Fitzkngh. 

The  walking  of  man  and  all  ■iii«i*i«  is  a  falling 
forward.    Emerum* 
IS  The  want  of  belief  is  a  defect  which  ought  to 
be  concealed  when  it  cannot  be  overcome. 
Sitdft. 

The  want  of  occupation  is  no  less  the  plague 
of  society  than  of  solitude.    Rousseau. 

The  want  of  perception  is  a  defect  which  all 
the  vfrtnes  of  the  heart  cannot  supply. 
TA4freau. 

The  warllv  race  may  riches  chase,  /  And 
riches  stiU  may  flee  them ;  /  And  though  at 
last  they  catch  them  fast,  /  Their  hearts  can 
ne'er  enjoy  them.    Bums. 

The  watchful  mother  tarries  nigh,  /  Though 
sleep  has  dos'd  her  infant's  eye.    Keble. 
SO  The  way  in  which  we  form  oiHr  ideas  gives 
character  to  our  minds.    Kousseau. 

The  way  of  the  superior  man  is  threefold — 
virtuous,  he  is  free  from  anxieties ;  wise,  he 
is  free  from  perplexities;  bold,  he  is  free 
from  fear.    Confucius, 

The  way  of  the  wicked  is  an  abomination  unto 
the  Lord.    BihU, 

The  way  of  the  world  b  to  make  laws,  but 
follow  customs.    Montaigne. 

The  way  of  this  world  is  to  praise  dead  saints 
and  persecute  Uving  ones.    J?nr.  N^  Howe, 


The  way  to  avoid  evil  is  not  by  maiming  our  25 
passions,  but  by  compelling  them  to  yield 
their  vigour  to  our  moral   nature.     Ward 
Be^her. 

The  way  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  impudence 
is  not  to  be  ashamea  of  what  we  do,  but 
never  to  do  what  we  ought  to  be  ashamed 
ofi    Cie, 

The  way  to  be  orlghial  is  to  be  healthy. 
Lowell. 

The  way  to  get  rid  of  wretchedness  is  to  de- 
spise it ;  to  conouer  the  devil  is  to  defy  htm ; 
to  gain  heaven  Is  to  turn  your  back  upon  it, 
and  be  as  unflinching  as  the  gods  themselves. 
Satan  lyay  be  roasted  in  his  own  flames; 
Tophet  may  be  exploded  with  its  own  sul- 
phur. John  Burroughs  upon  Carlyles  teaching. 

The  way  to  heaven  is  set  with  briars  and 
thorns ;  and  they  who  arrive  at  the  kingdom 
travel  over  craggy  rocks  and  comfortless 
deserts.     Thomas  d  Kempis. 

The  way  to  make  thy  son  rich  is  to  fill  /  His  SO 
mind  with  rest,  before  his  trunk  with  riches. 
George  Herbert. 

The  way  to  mend  the  bad  world  is  to  create 
the  right  world.    Emerson, 

The  way  to  wealth  is  as  plain  as  the  way  to 
market ;  it  depends  chiefly  on  two  words — 
industry  and  frugality.     Fmnklin. 

The  way  to  write  quickly  is  to  write  welL 
Quinct. 

The  way,  truth,  and  life  have  been  found  in 
Christianity,  and  will  not  now  be  found  out- 
side  of  it.    Matthew  A  mold. 

The  way's  not  easy  where  the  prise  is  great.  8S 
Quarles, 

The  wavs  in  which  most  men  get  thefr  living, 
that  IS,  live,  are  mere  makeshifts,  and  a 
shirking  of  the  real  business  of  life ;  chiefly 
because  thev  do  not  know,  but  partly  be- 
cause they  do  not  mean  better.     Thoreau. 

The  weakest  goes  to  the  waUL  Rom,  and 
JuLy  i.  T. 

The  weakest  spot  in  every  man  is  where  he 
thinks  himself  to  be  the  wisesL    G,  Emmons. 

The  wealth  of  a  countoy  is  in  its  good  men  and 
women,  and  in  nothing  else.    Kuskin, 

The  wealth  of  a  man  is  the  number  of  things  40 
which  he  loves  and  blesses,  which  he  is  loved 
and  blessed  by.    Carlyle. 

The  wealth  of  both  Indies  seems  in  great  part 
but  an  accessory  to  the  command  ot  the  seas. 
Bacon, 

The  wealth  of  both  the  Indies  cannot  redeem 
one  single  opportunity  which  you  have  once 
let  slip.     Thtnnas  d  Kempis. 

The  wealth  of  the  land  /  Comes  from  the  forge 
and  the  smithv  and  mine,  /  Prom  hammer 
and  chisel,  and  wheel  and  band,  i  And  the 
thinking  brain  and  the  skilful  hand.  Dr, 
Waiter  Smith, 

The  wealth  we  cannot  wisely  administer  is  an 
encumbrance.    Goethe. 

The  weariest  and  most  loathM  worldly  life,  /4S 
That  age,  ache,  penury,  and  imprisonment  / 
Can  lay  on  nature,  is  a  paradise  /  To  what 
we  fear  of  death.    Meas./or  Meas.^  iii.  x. 

The  wearisome  is  in  permanence  here.  Car- 
lyle  at  Liniathen^  in  Foffarthire, 

The  weary  night  o'  care  and  grief  /  May  hae 
a  joyful  morrow.    Bums, 
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TIm  web  of  this  world  is  wovsn  of  necsssit^  and 
contiivencj ;  the  reason  of  man  places  ttself 
between  them,  and  knows  hoar  to  nile  then 
botlL  It  treats  the  necessary  as  the^^round 
of  its  existence ;  Um  contingent  it  luiows  liow 
to  direct,  lead,  and  ntlUse:  and  it  is  only 
while  reason  stands  firm  and  steadfast  that 
man  deserves  to  be  called  the  god  of  the 
earth.  Woe  to  him  who  has  accustomed 
himself  from  his  youth  to  incline  to  find 
sometliinp:  arbitrary  in  wliat  is  necessary, 
who  would  fain  ascribe  a  kind  of  reason  to 
the  contingent,  which  it  were  even  a  religion 
to  follow ;  what  is  that  but  to  disown  one's 
own  understanding,  and  to  give  loose  reins 
to  one's  inclinations  ?  We  unagiae  it  piety 
to  saunter  along  {himsck/eruUrn)  without  con- 
sideration, and  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  de- 
termined l>y  agreeable  accidents,  and  finally 
gve  to  the  results  of  such  a  vacillating  life 
e  na^ie  of  Divine  guidance.    Goethe. 

The  web  of  our  life  is  of  a  mingled  yam,  good 
and  ill  together :  our  virtues  wonki  be  prond 
if  our  faults  whipped  them  not,  ana  our 
crimes  would  despair  if  they  were  not 
cherished  by  our  virtues.    Ail\  IVell,  iv.  3. 

The  wedge  will  rend  rocks ;  but  its  edge  must 
be  sharp  and  single ;  if  it  is  double,  the  wedge 
is  bruised  in  piecesi  and  will  rend  nothing. 
CarlyU, 

The  wheel  Is  always  In  motion,  and  the  spoke 
which  is  uppermost  will  soon  be  under; 
therefore  nux  trembling  with  all  your  joy. 
Philip  Henry, 

S  The  whole  art  of  war  consists  In  getting  at 
what  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  nlU,  or,  in 
other  words,  in  learning  what  we  do  not 
know  from  what  we  do.    Duke  of  Wellingtoru 

The  whole  course  of  things  goes  to  teach  us 
faith.     Emerson, 

The  whole  difference  between  a  man  of  genius 
and  other  men ...  is  that  the  former  remains 
in  great  part  a  child,  seeing  with  the  large 
Vftii  of  children,  in  perpetual  wonder,  not 
conscious  of  much  Icnowledge  —  conscious 
rather  of  infinite  ignorance,  and  yet  infinite 
power.    RuskiH, 

The  whole  economy  of  nature  is  bent  on  ex- 
pression.   Emerson, 

The  whole  interest  of  history  lies  in  the  for- 
tunes of  the  poor.    Emerson, 

10  The  whole  function  of  the  artist  in  the  world  is 
to  be  a  seeing  and  a  feeling  creature :  to  be 
an  instrument  fA  such  tenderness  ana  sensi- 
tiveness that  no  shadow,  no  hue,  no  line,  no 
instantaneous  and  evanescent  expression  of 
the  vii^e  things  around  him,  nor  any  of  the 
emotions  wliich  they  are  capable  of  convey- 
ing to  tlie  spirit  wmch  has  oeen  given  him, 
shadl  either  oe  left  unrecorded,  or  fade  from 
the  book  of  record.     Ruskin. 


The  whole 
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man  to  one  thing  at  a  time. 


The  whole  of  chivalry  and  of  heraldry  Is  In 
courtesy.     Em*rson, 

The  whole  past  is  the  possesion  of  the  present. 
Carlyle* 

The  whole  spiritual  universe  exists  only  in 
process— what  Hegel  calls  "Der  Process 
des  Geistes"— the  process  of  the  spirit,  that 
is  to  say.  not  as  become,  but  as  becoming ; 
and  if  it  once  ceases  to  become,  It  ceases  as 
such  to  be.    EeU 


The  whole  universe  b  at  all  moments  saying  IS 
**Nay"  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  <M^ 
Spirit  is  at  aU  moments  sayfa«  ''yea"  to 
the  stolid  "Nay"  of  the  universe,  whkh 
would  lain  be  let  alone;  bnt  stubborn  as 
the  material  looks  and  is.  it  has  to  obey* 
and  dc»es  obey,  the  voice  of  God.    Ed^ 

The  whole  world  is,  property  speaking,  a  tragic 

The  whole  worid  of  truth  and  conscience  is 

nothing  without  L    Jean  PauL 
The  wide  pasture  is  but  separate  spears  of 

grass ;  the  sheeted  bloom  of  the  prairies  bnt 

isolated  flowtfs.     WardBeecker, 

The  wife  can  carry  more  out  of  the  honse  in 
her  apron  than  the  man  can  bring  in  on  « 
'    harvest-waggon.    RMckert. 

The  wife  is  the  key  of  the  boose.    Pr.  M 

The  wife  that  escpects  to  have  a  good  name  / 
Is  always  at  home  as  if  she  were  lame ;  / 
And  the  mind  that  is  honest,  her  chiefest 
delight,  /  Is  sttU  to  be  doiftg  from  momtnf 
tiU  night    Sp.Pr, 

The  will  appears  without  its  mask  only  in  the 
affections  and  the  passions.    Scho^ntlutuer. 

The  willow  which  bends  to  the  tempest  often 
escapes  better  than  the  oak  which  resists  it. 
Scott, 

The  wind  that  has  Its  nest  in  trees.  /.  M. 
Barrie, 

The  winds  and  the  wsves  are  alwavs  on  the  II 
side  ofthe  ablest  navigators.    Gwon. 

The  winter  of  our  discontent    Rick.  JIl.^  L  x. 

The  wisdom  of  life  is  in  preventing  all  the  evO 
we  can,  and  using  what  is  inevitable  to  the 
best  purpose.    Ruskin. 

The  wisdom  of  nations  lies  In  their  proverbs, 
which  are  brief  and  pithv.  Collect  ana 
learn  them ;  they  are  notable  measures  and 
directions  for  human  life ;  you  have  much  in 
little ;  they  save  time  in  speaking ;  and  npoa 
occasion  nay  be  the  fuUest  and  safest 
answers.     IVtiUam  Pemt. 

The  wisdom  ofthe  wise  and  the  experience  of 
ages  may  be  preserved  by  quotation.  Isaac 
Ditreteii. 

The  wise  are  instructed  by  reason,  ordinary  M 
minds  by  experience,  the  stupid  by  neces- 
sity, and  brutes  by  instinct    tk. 

The  wise  are  polite  all  the  world  over,  bnt 
fools  are  only  polite  at  home.    GoiAsmitk. 

The  wise  are  those  who  travel  through  error 
to  truth ;  the  foolish  are  those  who  pendst 
in  their  error.    Ritckert. 

The  wbe  grumbler ...  is  a  public  benefactor. 
John  Wagstaffe, 

The  wise  have  all  ever  said  the  same  thing, 
and  the  fools,  who  are  always  in  the  majority, 
have  always  done  just  the  opposite.  Schope*- 
koMtr, 

The  wise  In  heart  shall  be  called  nrndeatll 
BihU. 

The  wise  man  always  looks  to  the  degree  of 
his  indulgences,    /okn  Wagstaffe, 

The  wise  man  can  dispense  with  the  favour  of 
the  mighty,  but  the  mighty  cannot  dispense 
with  the  teaching  of  the  wise.    Bodenstedt. 

The  wise  man  does  net  grasp  at  what  is  far  olT 
in  order  to  find  what  is  near,  and  his  hsnd 
does  not  grasp  at  the  stars  in  ordor  to  Idndii 
light    BodtnsttdU 
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man.  even  destitute  of  riches,  enjoy- 
eth  elerated  end  very  hooourable  stations ; 
whilst  the  wretch,  endowed  with  wealth, 
acqnireth  the  post  of  disgrace.    HUofadesa. 

The  wise  man  expects  everjrthing:  from  him- 
self ;  the  fool  looks  to  others.    Jean  Paul, 

The  wise  man  had  rather  be  envied  for  pro- 
vidence than  pitied  for  prodigality.  Socrates. 

The  wise  man  has  long  ears  and  a  short  tongue. 
Ctr,  Pr, 

ft  The  wise  man  knows  his  master ;  always  some 
creature  larger  than  himself,  some  law  holier 
than  himself    /it^Jkin, 

The  wise  man  knows  that  he  does  not  know ; 
the  ignoramus  thinks  he  knows.    .9/.  Pr. 

The  wise  man  may  strive  to  conquer,  but  he 
should  never  fight;  because  victory,  it  is 
observed,  cannot  be  constant  to  botn  com- 
batants.   Hitopadtsa. 

The  wise  man  moveth  with  one  foot,  and 
standeth  last  with  the  other.  A  man  should 
not  quit  one  place  until  he  hath  fixed  upon 
another.    HitopaeUsa, 

The  wise  man  must  go  to  the  foolish,  else 
would  his  wisdom  go  for  nought,  since  the 
foolish  never  come  to  the  wise.  Botieu' 
stedi. 

10  The  wise  man  often  shuns  society  for  fear  of 
being  bored.    La  Bruyh-e, 

The  wise  man  ought  to  despise  glory,  but  not 
honour.  Honour  b  but  seldom  where  glory 
is,  and  glory  ahnost  more  rarely  still  where 
honour  Is.    Seume* 

The  wise  man  should  study  the  acquisition  of 
science  and  riches  as  if  he  were  not  subject 
to  sickness  and  death ;  but  to  the  duties  of 
religion  he  should  attend  as  if  death  had 
seised  him  by  the  hair.    HHo^adesa. 

The  wise  man  will  commit  no  business  of  im* 
>rtance  to  a  proxy  when  he  may  do   it 
limsdf.    VEstrtMge. 

The  wise  men  of  old  have  sent  most  of  their 
morality  down  the  stream  of  time  in  the 
Ught  sldff  of  apothegm  or  epigram.    H  kippU. 

1ft  The  wise  throu^  excess  of  wisdom  is  made  a 
fooL    Emerscnm 

The  wise  weigh  their  words  in  a  balance  for 
gold.    EccIms» 

The  wise  will  determine  from  the  gravity  of  the 
case;  tlie  irritable,  from  sensibility  to  op- 
pression ;  the  high-minded,  from  dudaia  and 
mdignation  at  abusive  power  in  unwori^y 
hands.    Burkt, 

The  wiser  mind  /Mourns  less  for  what  age 
takes  away  /  Than  what  it  leaves  behind. 
IVonUwortJu 

The  wisest  at  most  observe  only  how  Cate 
leads  them,  and  are  content    Foster. 

10  The  wisest  doctor  is  gravelled  by  the  in- 
quisitiveness  of  a  child.    Emere&n, 

The  wisest,  happiest  of  our  kind  are  they  / 
That  ever  walk  content  with  Nature's  way. 
wrOfutTuortM* 

The  wisest  is  omnipresent,  and  reveals  His 
secrets  universally  to  the  seeing  eye  and  the 
hearing  ear.  The  revelation  m  all  its  fuO- 
nees  is  nowhere  wantii^,  only  the  sense  to 
discern  itt  and  the  courage  to  be  true  to  it 
Md, 

The  wisest  man  the  warl*  e'er  saw,  /  He  dearly 
lo'ed  the  luset  O.    Bnmh 
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The  wisest  men  are  wise  to  the  lull  in  death. 
RusJtifu 

The  wisest,  most  melodions  ^ce  cannot  in  8ft 
these  days  pass  tot  a  divine  one ;  the  word 
"  inspiration  **  still  lingers,  but  only  in  the 
shape  of  a  poetic  figure,  firom  which  the  once 
earnest,  awful,  and  soul-subduing  sense  has 
vanished  without  return.    CarlyU. 

The  wisest  of  us  must,  for  by  far  the  most  part, 
judge  like  the  simplest ;  estimate  importance 
by  mere  magnitude,  and  expect  that  which 
strongly  afiects  our  own  generation,  will 
strongly  affect  those  that  are  to  follow. 
Carlyie. 

The  wisest  truly  is,  in  these  times,  the  greatest 
CarlyU, 

The  wisest  woman  you  talk  with  b  ignorant 
of  something  that  you  know,  but  an  elearant 
woman  never  forgets  her  elegance.    Hoimtes, 

The  wuh  was  father  to  the  thought  a  Hen, 
IV.,  iv.  4. 

The  wished-for  comes  too  late.    Pr.  SO 

The  wlshing«gate  opens  into  nothing.  Spmrgtcm* 
The  wit  of  language  is  so  miserably  fanferior 
to  the  wit  of  ideas  that  it  is  deservedly  driven 
out  of  good  company.    Sydn^  .Smiik. 

The  wit  of  one  man,  and  the  wisdom  of  many. 
Lord  John  Russelfs  definition  of  a  proverb. 

The  wit  one  wants  spoils  what  one  has.  Fr^ 
Pr, 

The  woman  and  the  soldier  who  do  not  defend  8S 
the  first  pass  will  never  defend  the  last 
FieldtHg. 

The  woman  that  deliberates  is  lost     Addiso$u 

The  woman's  cause  is  man's:  they  rise  or 
sink  /  Together.     Tennyzon. 

The  womankind  will  not  drilL  Carlyie^  Father 
Andreas  in  "  Sartor," 

The  women  are  quick  enough— they're  quick 
enough.  They  know  the  rights  of  a  story 
before  they  hear  it,  and  can  tell  a  man  what 
his  thoughts  are  before  he  knows  'em  him- 
self.   George  EiioU 

The  word  it  always  bolder  than  the  deed.  40 
Schiller. 

The  Word  is  very  nigh  unto  thee,  in  thy 
mouth,  and  in  thy  heart,  that  thou  mayest 
do  it.    Bible, 

The  word  of  a  gentleman  is  as  good  as  his 

bond— sometimes  better.    Dickens. 
The  words  of  a   man's  mouth  are  as  deep 

waters,  and  the  well-spring  of  vnsdom  as  a 

flowing  brook.    Bible. 
The  words  of  a  tale-bearer  are  as  wounds, 

and  they  go  down  into  the  innermost  parts 

of  the  belfy.    BibU. 
The  words  of  men  are  like  the  leaves  of  trees ;  Ift 

when  they  are  too  many  they  hinder  the 

growth  otthe  fruit    Steiger. 

The  words  of  the  wise  are  as  goads.    Pr. 

The  words  that  a  father  speaks  to  his  children 
in  the  privacy  of  home  are  not  heard  by  the 
world,  but.  as  in  whispering-galleries,  they 
are  dearl v  heard  at  the  end  and  by  posterity. 
Jean  Paul, 

The  work  an  tmknown  good  man  has  done  is 
like  a  vein  of  water  flowing  hidden  under 
ground,  secretly  makfaig  the  ground  green ; 
it  flows  and  flows,  it  jmns  itself  with  other 
veins  and  veinlets ;  one  day  it  will  start  forth 
as  a  visible  perennial  well.    Carlylt^ 
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The  work  of  riffhteonsneM  shall  be  peace. 
Bihie, 

The  work  of  science  b  to  sobstitiite  facts  for 
appearances,  and  demonstrations  for  impres- 
sions.   Kuskifu 

The  works  of  the  ffreat  poets  have  only  been 
read  for  most  part  as  the  multitude  read  the 
stars,  at  most,  astroloffically,  not  astronomi- 
cally.    Thoreau, 

The  world  can  never  rive  /  The  bliss  for  which 
we  siffh ;  /  Tis  not  &e  whole  of  Ufe  to  live,  / 
Nor  all  ot  death  to  die.    Mtmtgomery. 
%  The  woild  cannot  be  governed  without  jufp- 
grling:.    Seiden, 

The  world  cannot  do  without  jgnreat  men,  but 
great  men  are  very  troublesome  to  the 
world.    Goethe. 

The  world  considers  eccentricitv  in  great 
tilings  genius :  in  small  things,  fouy.  Buhoer 
Lyttoa. 

The  world  does  not  progress  so  quiddy  as  a 
man  grows  old.    /.  M,  Barrie. 

The  world  exists  by  change,  and  but  for  that  / 
All  matter  would  to  chaos  back  /  To  form  a 
pillar  for  a  sleeping  god.    Anott, 
10  The  world  exists  for  the  education  of  each 
mani    HtnereoHm 

The  world  exists  ool]r  by  the  strength  of  its 
silent  virtue.    Ruskin, 

The  world  goes  up,  and  the  world  goes  down,  / 
And  the  sunshme  follows  the  rain;  /  And 
yesterday's  sneer,  and  yesterday's  frown,  / 
Can  never  come  over  again.    C.  Kingtley. 

The  world  grows  more  majestic,  but  man 
grows  less.    Amiel, 

The  world  has  no  business  with  my  life ;  the 
world  will  never  know  my  life,  it  it  should 
write  and  read  a  hundred  biographies  of  me. 
Carlyie* 
\i  The  world  has  to  obey  him  who  thinks  and 
sees  in  the  world.    Cariyie. 

The  world  is  a  carcase,  and  they  who  gather 
round  it  are  dogs.    Eastern  Pr. 

The  world  b  a  comedy  to  those  vAxo  think, 
a  tragedy  to  those  wlio  feeL  Horace  Wal- 
pole. 

The  world  b  a  grand  book  from  which  to 
become  wiser.    Goethe, 

The  world  b  a  looking-glhss,  and  gives  back 
to  every  man  the  reflection  of  hb  own  face. 
Frown  at  it,  and  it  will  in  torn  look  sourly 
upon  you ;  laugh  at  it  and  with  it,  and  it  b  a 
jolly  land  companion.     Thackeray. 

90  The  world  b  a  prison.    Goethe, 

The  world  b  a  thing  that  man  must  learn  to 
despise,  and  even  to  neglect,  before  he  can 
learn  to  reverence  it,  and  work  in  it  and  for 
it.     Carlyle. 

The  world  is  a  wheel,  and  it  will  all  come 
round  right.    Disraeii, 

The  world  is  all  barren  to  him  who  will  not 
cultivate  the  fruit  it  offers.    Sterne. 

The  world  b  always  ready  to  receive  talent 
with  open  arms.  Very  often  it  does  not 
know  what  to  do  with  genius.  Talent  is  a 
docile  creature.  It  bows  its  head  meekly 
while  the  world  slips  the  collar  over  it  ft 
backs  into  the  shafts  like  a  lamb.    Holmes. 

UThe  world  b  an  excellent  judge  in  general, 
but  a  very  bad  one  in  particular.  Lord 
GreoUle, 


The  world  b  an  old  woman,  that  mistakes 

any  gilt  fartliing  for  a  gold  coin :  wherel>y. 

being  often   cheated,   she  will    henceforth 

trust    "iHr***"g    but    the    common    copper. 

Carlyle. 
The  world  b  as  yon  take  it.    Pr, 
The  world  is  but  an  allegory ;  the  idea  b  more 

real  than  the  fact.    Amiel 
The  world  b  content  with  words ;  few  think 

of  searching  into   the    nature   of  things. 

Pascal. 
The  world  b  everywhere  perfect  except  where ; 

man  comes  with  hb  pain,    .schjller. 
The  world  b  fain  to  sully  what  b  re^ilendent, 

and  to  drawdown  to  the  dust  what  b  exalted. 

SchiUer. 
The  world  is  for  bun  who  has  patience.    IL  Pr. 

The  world  b  ^orious  to  look  at,  but  dreadfnl 
in  reality ;  it  b  one  thing  as  a  drama  to  a 
spectator,  quite  another  thin^  to  the  actors 
in  the  plot,  for  in  it  the  will  is  thwarted  at 
every  turn.    Schopenhauer. 

The  world  is  governed  much  more  by  opinion 

than  by  laws.    Chantiing. 
The  world  b  governed  too  mnch.    (?) 

The  world  b  not  our  peers,  so  we  challenge 
the  jury.    Bums. 

The  world  b  not  thy  friend,  nor  the  world's 
law.     Rom.  andjul.^  v.  x. 

The  world  b  not  to  be  despised  but  as  it  is 
compared  with  somethine  better.  Company 
is  in  itself  better  than  soutude,  and  pleasure 
better  than  indolence.    Johnson. 

The  world  b  nothing  but  a  wheel ;  In  its  whole 
periphery  it  b  everywhere  similar,  but, 
nevertheless,  it  appears  to  us  so  Strang 
because  we  ourselves  are  carried  round  with 
it.    Goethe. 

The  world  b  nothing ;  the  man  is  aH    Emerson,  i 

The  world  b  only  governed  by  self-interest. 

Schiller. 

The  world  b  so  busied  with  selfish  pursuits, 
ambition,  vanity,  interest,  or  pleasure,  that 
very  few  think  it  worth  their  wliile  to  make 
any  observation  on  what  passes  around 
them,  except  where  that  observation  b  a 
sucker,  or  branch  of  the  darling  plant  they 
are  rearing  in  their  fancy.    Bums. 

The  world  is  still  deceived  with  ornament./ 
In  law,  what  plea  so  tainted  and  corrupt,  / 
But,  being  seasoned  with  a  gracious  voice,  / 
Obscures  the  show  of  evil?  In  religion,  / 
What  damnM  error  but  some  sober  brow  / 
Will  Mess  it  and  approve  it  with  a  text,  / 
Hiding  tiie  grossness  with  fair  ornament? 
Mer.  o/Ven.^  iii.  a. 

The  worid  is  too  mnch  with  us ;  late  and  eoon,  / 
Getting  and  snending,  we  lay  waste  our 
powers ;  /  Little  we  see  in  Nature  that  b 
oura     Wordsworth. 

The  world  b  undone  by  looking:  i^t  things  at  a^ 
distance.    Sir  Thomas  More, 

The  world  is  upheld  by  the  veracltv  of  good 
men;  they  make  me  earth  wboiesoiae. 
Emerson, 

The  world  b  wide  enough  for  all  to  live  and 
let  live,  and  every  one  has  an  enemy  In  hb 
own  talent,  who  iives  him  quite  enou^  to 
do.  But  no  I  one  gifted  man  and  one  talented 
persecutes  another  .  .  .  and  each  seeks  to 
make  the  other  hatefuL    Goethe, 
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The  world  is  wider  than  any  of  ns  think. 
CmrlyU. 

The  world  knows  nothinsr  of  its  p'eatest  men. 

Sir  Henry  1  ay  lor. 
The  world  looks  at  ministers  oat  of  the  polpit 

to  know  what  they  mean  when  in  it.    CeciL 
The  world  .  .  .  may  overlook  most  of  us ;  but 

*  *  reverence  thyself. "    Burnt, 

ft  The  world  never  let  a  man  bless  it  but  it  first 
fougrht  him.     Ward  Beechtr. 

The  world  of  Nature  for  every  man  is  the  fan- 
tasy of  himself ;  this  world  is  the  multiplex 
**  ima^e  of  his  own  dream."    CarlyU. 

The  world  of  reality  has  its  limits  :  the  world 
of  imafnuation  is  boundless.  Not  b^g:  able 
to  enuu-gre  the  one,  let  us  contract  the  other : 
for  it  is  from  their  difference  alone  that  all 
the  evils  arise  which  render  us  reaUy  un- 
happy.   Rousseau. 

The  world  of  thoug^ht  must  remain  apart  from 
the  world  of  action,  for  \S  they  once  coincided 
the  problem  of  life  would  be  solved,  and  the 
hope  which  we  call  heaven  would  be  realised 
on  earth.  And  therefore  men  **  Are  cradled 
into  poetry  by  wron^ :  /  They  learn  in  suffer- 
ing; what  tney  teach  m  song;. '  Lord  Houghton, 

The  world  owes  all  its  onward  impulses  to 
men  ill  at  ease.    Hawthorne, 

10  The  world  owes  infinitely  more  to  those  who 
have  no  history  than  to  those  who  have: 
and  the  silent  noble  ones,  who  have  enriched 
and  exalted  it  by  their  mere  presence,  form 
a  much  grander  and  gnreater  host  than  those 
do  whose  names  stand  emblaxoned  in  written 
story,  and  are  the  loud  boast  of  alL    Ed. 

The  world  remains  ever  the  same.    Goethe. 

The  world  seldom  offers  us  any  choice  between 
soUtude  on  the  one  hand  and  vulg^arity  on 
the  other.    Schopenhauer. 

The  world-spirit  is  a  grood  swimmer,  and  storms 
and  waves  cannot  drown  him.    Emerson. 

The  world  still  wants  its  poet-priest,  who  shall 
not  trifle  with  Shakespeare,  the  player,  nor 
•hall  grope  in  graves  with  Swedenborg,  the 
mourner;  but  who  shall  see,  speak,  and 
act  with  equal  inspiration.    Emerson. 

1ft  The  world  that  surrounds  you  is  the  magric 
glass  of  the  world  within  you.  To  know 
yourself  you  have  only  to  set  down  a  true 
statement  of  those  that  ever  loved  or  hated 
you.    Lavaler. 

The  world  throws  its  life  into  a  hero  or  a 
shepherd,  and  puts  him  where  he  is  wanted. 
Dante  and  Coiumbus  were  Italians  in  their 
time ;  they  would  be  Russians  or  Americans 
to-day.    Emerson. 

The  world  truly  exists  only  in  the  presence  of 
man,  acts  only  in  the  passion  of  man.  The 
essence  of  light  is  in  his  eyes— the  centre  of 
force  in  his  soul— the  pertinence  of  action  in 
his  deeds.    Ruskin. 

The  world,  which  took  but  six  days  to  make^ 
is  like  to  take  six  thousand  to  make  out. 
Sir  Thomas  Browne, 

The  world's  a  bubble,  and  the  life  of  man  less 
than  a  span.    Bacon, 

10  The  world's  a  room  of  sickness,  where  each 
heart  /  Knows  its  own  anguish  and  unrest !  / 
The  truest  wisdom  there,  and  noblest  art,  / 
Is  his  who  skills  of  comfort  best    KebU. 
Ths  world's  a  sea.    Quartet. 


The  world's  a  wood,  in  which  all  lose  their  way,  / 
Though  by  a  different  path  each  goes  astray. 
Buchingham, 

The  world's  battle-fields  have  been  in  the 
heart  chiefly.  More  heroism  has  there  been 
displayed  in  the  household  and  in  the  closet, 
I  think,  than  on  the  most  memorable  mili- 
tary battle-fields  of  history.     Ward  Beecher. 

The  world's  great  men  have  not  commonly 
been  great  scholars,  nor  its  great  scholars 
great  men.    Holutes. 

The  world's  wealth  is  its  original  men;  by 86 
these  and  their  works  it  is  a  world  and  not 
a  waste ;  the  memory  and  record  of  what 
Men  it  loves— this  is  tine  sum  of  its  strength, 
its  sacred  "property  for  ever,"  whereby  it 
upholds  itself  and  steers  forward,  better  or 
worse,  through  the  yet  undiscovered  deep 
of  Time.    Cariyle. 

The  worse  the  man,  the  better  the  soldier ;  if 
s<ddiers  be  not  corrupt,  they  ought  to  be 
made  so.    Napoleon. 

The  worse  tilings  are,  the  better  they  are. 
Pr. 

The  worshii>  of  beauty  apart  from  the  soul  be- 
comes an  idolatry  eaikindling  desire  instead 
of  a  reverence  awakening  devotion.    Ed. 

The  worst  deluded  are  the  self-deluded.  Bovee. 

The  worst  education  which  teaches  self-denial  SO 
is  better  than  the  best  wliich  teaches  every- 
thing else,  and  not  that.    John  Sterling^. 

The  worst  of  madmen  is  a  saint  run  mad. 
Pope. 

The  worst  of  many  is  that  their  goodness  is 
distributed  rather  than  concentrated.  They 
are  like  a  sheet  of  water  instead  of  being 
like  a  running  stream,  which  can  be  used 
to  turn  a  wheeL    Spurgeon, 

The  worst  superstition  is  to  consider  our  own 
the  most  tolerable.    Lessing. 

The  worst  wheel  hi  the  waggon  creaks  the 
loudest.    Ger.  Pr. 

The  worst  wild  beast  b  called  "Tjrrant,"  and  S5 
the  "Flatterer"  the  worst  tame  one*    Les' 
sing. 

The  worth  of  a  state,  in  the  long-run,  is  the 
worth  of  the  individuals  composmg  it.  /.  S, 
Mill. 

The  wrath  of  brothers  is  fierce  and  devilish. 
Pr. 

The  wrath  of  man  worketh  not  the  righteous- 
ness of  God.    St.  James. 

The  wretched  have  no  friends.    Dryden, 

The  wretchedness  which  fate  has  rendered  40 
voiceless    and    tuneless  is  net   the   least 
wretched,  but  the  most.    CarfyU, 

The  wrinkles  of  the  heart  are  more  indelible 
than  those  of  the  brow.    Mme.  Deluzy, 

The  writer  of  a  book,  is  not  he  a  preacher 
preaching  not  to  this  parish  or  that,  on  this 
day  or  that,  but  to  all  men  in  all  times  and 
places  ?    Cariyle. 

The  wronged  side  is  always  the  safest.    Sibbes 

The  young  disease,  that  must  subdue  at 
length,  /  Grows  with  his  growth,  and 
strengthens  with  his  strength.    Pope, 

The  young  mind  Is  naturally  pliable  and  imita-  45 
tive,  but  in  a  more  advanced  state  it  grows 
rigfid,  and   must  be  warmed  and  softened 
before  it  will  receive  a  deep  impression. 
Joshua  Reynolds, 
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The  yottng:  talk  geaeroualy  of  reUeriaf  the 
old  of  their  buraens,  but  the  anxious  neart 
is  to  the  old  wlien  th«^  see  a  kiad  on  the  back 
of  the  younif.    /.  M.  Barrii. 

The  youth  gets  togrether  liis  materisls  to  build 
a  brid^re  to  the  moon,  or  perchance  a  palace 
en  the  earth;  at  lengtn  middle-affed,  he 
concludes  to  build  a.  woodshed  with  them. 

The  youth  of  the  soul  is  everlastlnfl:,  and  eter- 
nity is  youth.    Jean  Paul. 

Their  angels  do  always  behold  the  face  of  my 
Father  which  is  in  heaven.    Jesus  o/ckiUreu. 
6   Their  chief   pleasure    is   being    displeased. 
H^'hi/^le, 

Their  only  labour  was  to  kill  the  time,  /  And 
labour  cure  It  is,  and  weary  woe.     Thomson. 

Their  own  will  to  all  men,  all  their  will  to 

women.    Gael.  Pr. 
Their  strength  b  to  sit  stOL    Bible. 

Theirs  not  to  make  reply,  /  Theirs  not  to 
reason  why,  /  Theirs  but  to  do  or  die.  Ten- 
nyson, 

10  Them  as  ha*  never  had  a  cushion  don^  miss  it. 
George  Eliot. 
Then  draw  we  nearer  dav  by  day,  /  Each  to 
his  brethren,  all  to  Goo;  /  Let  the  world 
take  us  as  she  may,  /  We  must  not  change 
our  road.    Kehle. 

Then  fare-jre-weel,  auld  Nickie  Ben,  /  Oh  wad 
ve  tak'  a  thought  and  men',  /  Ye  aiblins  (per- 
haps) might — I  dinna  keii,  /  StUl  hae  a  stake ;/ 
I'm  wae  to  think  upon  yon  den  /  E'en  for 
your  sake.    Bums. 

Then  gently  scan  your  brother  man,  /  Still 
gentfer  sister  woman ;  /  Though  they  nuiy 

fang  a  kennin'  wrang,  /  To  step  ^side  is 
uman.    Burns. 
Then  in  the  strife  the  youth  puts  forth  his 
powers,  /  Knows  what  ne  is,-ajid  feels  him- 
self a  man.    Goethe. 

U  Then  let  us  pray  that  come  it  may,  /  As  come 
it  will  for  a'  that,  /  That  sense  an'  worth, 
o'er  a'  the  earth,  /  May  bear  the  gree  and  a 
that    Bums. 

Then  was  I  as  a  tree  /  Whose  boughs  did  bend 
with  fruit ;  but,  in  one  night,  /  A  storm,  or 
robbery,  call  it  what  you  will,  /  Shook  down 
my  mellow  hangings,  nay,  my  leavesj  /  And 
left  me  bare  to  weather.    Cymbelin*^  iu.  3. 

Theology  is  anthropology.    Feuetimeh, 

Theoretical  principles  must  sometimes  be  suf- 
fered to  give  way  for  the  sake  of  practical 
advantages.  Pitt. 
Theories  of  genius  are  the  peculiar  construc- 
tions of  our  philosophical  times ;  ages  of 
genius  have  passed  away,  and  they  left  no 
other  record  than  their  works.  /.  Disraeli. 
SO  Theories  are  very  thin  and  unsubstantial ;  ex- 
perience only  is  tangible.    H.  Ballou. 

Theories  which  do  not  connect  measures  with 
men  are  not  theories  for  this  world.  Charles 
Fox. 

Theory  and  practice  always  act  upon  one 
another.  It  is  possible  to  construe  from 
what  we  do  what  we  think,  and  from  what 
we  think  what  we  will  do.    Goethe. 

Theory  in  and  by  itself  is  of  no  use  except  in 
so  far  as  it  proves  to  us  the  connection 
{^Zusammenkani^  that  subsists  among  the 
phenomena.    Goethe, 


$€bt  if  dy«U3c(a~Impadence  is  a  god. 

There  are  a  thousand  occasions  for  sorrow,] 
and  a  hundred  for  fear  that  day  by  day 
assail  the  fool ;  not  so  the  wise  man.    NitO' 
fadtseu. 

There  are  always  m<M«  tricks  In  a  town  than 
are  taUnd  of.    Cervantes. 

There  are  at  bottom  but  two  possible  r^igioos 
—that  which  rises  in  the  uKval  nature  of 
man,  and  which  takes  sh^e  in  moral  com- 
mandments, and  that  which  grows  out  of  the 
observance  of  the  material  energies  which 
operate  in  the  external  universe.    Froutit. 

There  are  attractions  in  modest  diffidence 
above  the  force  of  words.  •  A  silent  address 
is  the  genuine  eloquence  of  sincerity.  CoU- 
smith. 

There  are  but  three  classes  of  men — ^the  retro- 
grade, the  stationary,  and  the  progressive. 
Lavater. 

There  are  but  two  ways  of  paying  debt— in- { 
crease  of  industry  in  raising  mcome ;  increase 
of  thrift  in  laying  it  out    Carlyle. 

There  are  cases  where  little  can  be  said  and 
much  must  be  done.    Johnson. 

There  are  certain  things  in  which  mediocr^ 
is  not  to  be  endured,  such  as  poetry,  aosi^ 
painting,  public  speaking.    La  Bruj^re. 

There  are  certain  times  in  our  life  when  we  find 
ourselves  in  circumstances,  that  not  only 
press  upon  os,  but  seem  to  weigh  us  down 
altogether.  They  give  us,  however,  not 
only  the  opportumty,  but  they  impose  on  os 
the  duty  of  elevatiiig  ourselves,  and  thereby 
fulfilling  the  purpose  of  the  Divine  Beinii^  in 
our  creation.    Goethe. 

There  are  charms  made  only  for  distant  admi* 
ration.  No  spectacle  is  nobler  than  a  blaxe. 
Johnson, 

There  are  cloudy  days  for  the  mind  as  well  as  I 
for  the  world,  and  the  man  who  has  the  most 
genius  is  twenty  times  a  day  in  the  riowds, 
Beauntelle* 

There  are  depths  In  the  soul  which  are  deeper 
than  helL    Platen, 

There  are  enough   unhappy  on   this   earth. 

Tennyson, 

There  are  faces  so  fluid  with  expression  that 
we  can  hardly  find  what  the  mere  features 
are.    Emerson. 

There  are  falsehoods  which  are  not  lies  .  .  . 
which  is  the  case  in  parables,  fkblea  ftc  .  .  . 
In  such  instances  no  confidence  is  destroyed, 
because  none  was  reposed:  no  promise  to 
speak  the  truth  is  violated,  because  nooe 
was  given.    Paley. 

There  are  few  circumstances  in  wliich  it  is  net  4 
best  either  to  hide  aU  or  to  tell  all.    La 
Bruyire. 

There  are  few  fiaces  that  can  afford  to  smile. 
A  smile  is  scMuetimes  bewitching ;  in  general 
vapid ;  often  a  contortion.    Disraeli, 

There  are  few  men  zo  obstinate  in  their 
atheism  whom  a  pressing  danger  wOl  not 
reduce  to  an  acknowledgment  of  the  Divine 
power.    Plato. 

There  are  few  persons  to  whom  truth  is  not  a 
sort  of  insult    Sigur. 

There  are  few  things  that  are  worthy  of  anger, 
and  still  fewer  that  can  justify  OMiligmtF- 
Johnson, 
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There  are  few  thonglits  likely  to  come  across 
ordinary  men  which  have  not  ahready  been 
expressed  by  orreater  men  in  the  be»t  pos^ 
sibie  waT ;  and  it  is  a  wiser,  more  grenerons, 
more  noBle  thinff  to  remember  and  point  out 
the  perfect  words  than  to  invent  poorer  ones, 
wherewith  to  encumber  temporarily  the 
world.    Ruskin, 

There  are  few  who,  either  by  extraordinary 
endowment  or  favour  of  fortune,  have  enjoyed 
tlie  opportunity  of  deddinsr  wliat  mode  of 
life  in  especial  they  would  wish  to  embrace. 
Cic. 

There  are  few  wild  beasts  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  a  communicative  man  having  nothing 
to  communicate.    Bwee. 

There  are  fewer  students  of  man  than  of 
geometry.    PtucaL 

S  There  are  forty  men  of  wit  for  one  of  sense ; 
and  he  that  will  carry  nothing  about  him  but 
gold,  will  be  everv  day  at  a  loss  for  want  of 
ready  change.    (?) 

There  are  heads  sometimes  so  little  that 
there  b  no  room  for  wit,  sometimes  so 
long  that  there  is  no  wit  for  so  much  room. 
FulUr. 

There  are  in  man,  in  the  beginning  /  And  at 
the  end,  two  blank  book-binders  leaves- 
childhood  and  age.    Jean  Paul. 

There  are  in  the  hbtory  of  a  man  only  three 
epochs,  his  birth,  liis  life,  and  liis  death ;  be 
is  not  conscious  of  being  bom ;  he  submits  to 
die ;  and  he  forgets  to  five.    La  Bruyere, 

There  are  in  this  day,  as  in  all  days,  around 
and  in  every  man.  voices  from  the  gods, 
imperative  to  all,  if  obeyed  by  even  none, 
which  sa^  audibly :  Arise,  thou  son  of  Adam, 
son  of  Tune,  make  this  tiling  more  divine, 
and  that  thing,  and  thyself  of  all  tilings,  and 
work,  and  sleep  not ;  for  the  Night  cometh 
wherein  no  man  can  work.    CarlyU. 

10  There  are  in  this  loud  stunning  tide  /  Of 
human  care  and  crime,  /  With  whom  the 
melodies  abide  /  Of  th'  evenasthsg  cliime ;  / 
Who  carry  music  in  their  heart,  /  Through 
dusty  lane  and  wrangling  mart,  /  Plying 
their  daily  task  with  busier  feet,  /  Because 
their  semt  souls  a  holy  strain  repeat. 
Kebi€, 

,  Thtt«  are  interests  by  the  sacrifice  of  which 
peace  is  too  dearly  purcliased.  One  should 
never  be  at  peace  to  the  shame  of  his  own 
soul,  to  the  violation  of  his  integrity  or  of  his 
allegiance  to  God.    Ckapin, 

There  are  many  men  who  do  not  believe  in 
evaporation.  They  get  all  they  can,  and 
keep  all  they  get,  ana  so  are  not  fertiUsers, 
but  only  stagnant,  miasmatic  pools.  Ward 
Bttcker. 

There  are  many  religions,  but  there  Is  only 
one  morality.    Ruskin, 

There  are  many  troubles  which  yon  cannot 
core  by  the  Bible  and  the  hjrmn-book,  but 
which  you  can  cure  by  a  good  perspiration 
and  a  breath  of  fresh  air.    IVarU  Beecfur, 

ISTheie  are  many  truths  of  which  the  full 
meaning  cannot  be  realised  until  personal 
experience  has   brought  it  home.    /.  .S*. 

Tbere  are  men  who,  by  long  consulting  their 
own  inclination,  have  forgotten  tliat  others 
have  a  daim  to  the  same  d^ereace.    (?) 


There  are  men  who  dwell  on  the  defects  of 
their  enemies.  I  always  have  regard  to  the 
merits  of  mine,  and  derive  profit  therefrom. 
G^ike. 

There  are  men  whose  tongues  are  more  elo- 
quent than  those  of  women,  but  no  man 
possesses  the  eloquence  of  a  woman's  eye. 
C.  Weher, 

There  are  moments  in  life  when  the  heart  is 
so  full  of  emotion,  /  That  if  bv  chance  it  be 
shaken,  or  into  its  deptlis  like  a  pebble  / 
Drops  some  careless  word,  it  overflows; 
and  its  secret,  /  Spilt  on  the  ground  like 
water,  can  never  be  gathered  together. 
Lonf^elitnv. 

There  are  more  foots  than  wise  men,  and  even  90 
in  the  wise  men  more  folly  than  wisdom. 
Cham/bfi» 

There  are  more  men  ennobled  by  study  than 
by  nature.    Cic. 

There  are  more  offences  at  my  beck  than  I 
have  thoughts  to  pot  them  in,  Imaghiation 
to  give  tiiem  sliape,  or  time  to  act  uiem  in. 
Ham.f  iii.  x. 

There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth, 
Horatio,  /  Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philo- 
sophy,   tiani.^  i.  5. 

There  are  more  ways  to  tlie  wood  than  one. 
Pr. 

There  are  nae  fnles  like  auld  fnles.    Se.  Pr.      £5 
There  are  natures  that  are  great  by  what  they 

attain,  and  others  by  vniat   tliey  disdain. 

/f.  Grtnttn. 

There  are  no  better  masters  than  poverty  and 
want.    Dut.  Pr. 

There  are  no  chaflrins  so  venomous  as  the 
chagrins  of  the  idle ;  no  pangs  wq  sickening 
as  the  satieties  of  pleasure.    Ruskin. 

There  are  no  English  lives  worth  reading  ex- 
cept those  of  puivers,  who  by  the  nature  of 
the  case  have  bidden  Respectability  good- 
day.    Cariyle. 

There  are  no  fixtures  in  Nature.    The  universe  SO 

is  fluid  and  volatile.    Emerson, 
There  are  no  grotesques  in  Nature.     Sir 

Thomas  Brovnte. 

There  are  no  laws  by  which  we  can  write 
Iliads.    Ruskin. 

There  are  no  obstructions  more  fatal  to  fortune 
than  pride  and  resentment.    Goldsmith. 

There  are  no  persons  more  solicitous  about 
the  preservation  of  rank  than  those  who 
have  no  rank  at  all.    Shenstone. 

There  are  no  proverbial  sayings  which  are  not  S5 

true.    Cervantes. 
There  are  no  real  pleasures  without  real  needs. 

Voitairt. 

There  are  no  tricks  in  plain  and  simple  faith. 
Jul.  Cits.,  iv.  9. 

There  are  no  troubles  which  have  such  a 
wasting  and  disastrous  effect  upon  the  mind 
as  those  which  must  not  be  told,  but  which 
cause  the  mind  to  be  continually  rolling  and 
turning  over  upon  itself  in  ceaseless  con- 
volutions and  unrest     IVard  Beechrr. 

There  are  no  twin  souls  in  God's  universe.  /. 
G.  Holland. 

There  are  none  but  men  of  strong  passions  10 
capable  of  going  to  greatness ;  none  but 
such  capable  of  meritmg  the  puUic  grati- 
tude.   MirabeoM, 
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There  are  aoo*  of  the  charffes  broncht  acrainst 
Sodaliam  which  miffht  not  have  been  brougrht 
against  Christianity  itself.    CStvdt, 

There  are  omens  in  the  air,  /  And  voices 
wliisperinff  Beware  1—  /  But  never  victor  in 
the  fight  /  Heeded  the  portents  of  fear  and 
care.    Dr*  Walter  Stmtlu 

There  are  only  tliree  classes  of  people— those 
who  laave  found  God  and  serve  hun ;  those 
who  liave  not  found  God  and  seek  him ;  and 
those  who  live  without  either  seeking  or 
finding  liim— the  first,  rational  and  happy ; 
the  second,  unhappy  and  rational ;  the  thinl, 
foolish  and  unhappy.    Pascal. 

There  are  only  two  ways  of  xising  in  the  world, 
either  by  one's  own  industry  or  by  the  weak- 
ness of  others.  La  Bruyirt, 
S  There  are  people  who  will  help  you  to  get  your 
basket  on  your  head,  because  they  want  to 
see  what's  hi  it.    Negro  Pr. 

There  are  people  who  would  never  have  been 
in  love  if  Uiey  had  never  heard  love  spoken 
of.    La  Roche. 

There  are  proselytes  firom  atheism,  but  none 
from  superstition.    Junine. 

There  are  several  who  would,  or  at  least  pre- 
tend they  would,  bear  much  in  their  own 
business  who  will  bear  nothing  at  alL 
Kettlewell. 

There  are  shades  in  all  good  pictures,  but 
there  are  lights  too,  if  we  choose  to  contem- 
plate them.    Dickene, 

10  There  are  single  thoughts  that  contain  the 
essence  of  a  whole  voiume,  single  sentences 
that  have  the  beauties  of  a  large  work. 
Jtmbert, 

Tliere  are  soldiers  of  the  ploughshare  as  well 
as  soldiers  of  the  sword.    Ruskiiu 

There  are  some  cases  in  which  human  nature 
and  its  deep  wrongs  will  be  ever  stronger 
than  the  worid  and  its  philosophy.  Buhwer 
Ljtton, 

There  are  some  faults  so  nearly  allied  to  ex- 
cellence that  we  can  scarce  weed  out  the 
vice  without  eradicating  the  virtue.  Gold' 
tmitk. 

There  are  some  men  who  are  witty  when  they 
are  in  a  bad  humour,  and  others  only  when 
they  are  sad.   Joubert. 

U  There  are  some  people  who  give  with  the  air 
of  refusaL    Quefn  ChristioMo, 

There  are  some  sorrows  cannot  be  subjected  / 
To  man's  construction,  howsoe'er  suspected. 

Dr.  Walter  Smith. 

There  are  some  trifles  well  habited,  as  there 
are  some  fools  well  clothed.    Chamfort. 

There  are  sorrows  /  Where  of  necessity  the 
soul  must  be  /  Its  own  support.    Hckiller. 

There  are  souls  which  fall  from  heaven  like 
flowers;  but  ere  the  pure  and  fresh  buds 
can  opcm,  they  are  trodden  in  the  dust  of 
the  earth,  and  lie  soiled  and  crushed  under 
the  foul  tread  of  some  brutal  hoof.  Jean 
Paul. 

M  There  are  things  in  this  worid  to  be  laughed 
at,  as  well  as  things  to  be  admired ;  and  his 
is  no  complete  mind  that  cannot  give  to  each 
sort  his  due.    CarlyU. 

There  are  things  that  should  be  done,  not 
spoken :  that,  tfll  the  doing  of  them  is  begun, 
cannot  be  spoken.    Carlyle, 


There  are  those  who  never  reason  on  what  ^ey 
should  do,  but  what  the^  have  done ;  as  if 
Reason  had  her  eyes  bdund,  and  could  only 
see  baciEwards.    Fielding^. 

There  are  thousands  hacking  at  the  brandiee  of 
evil  to  one  who  is  striking  at  the  root.  Th^reau. 

There  are  three  classes  of  authors— those  who 
write  without  thinking,  those  who  think 
while  writing,  and  those  who  tlunk  before 
writing.    Sckopenkauer. 

There  are  three  difficulties  in  authorship— to  ] 
write  anything  worth  the  publishing,  to  find 
honest  men  to  publish  it,  and  to  get  senirihle 
men  to  read  it.    Coitoa. 

There  are  three  material  things,  not  fmly 
useful,  but  essential,  to  life— pure  air,  water, 
and  earth;  and  three  immaterial  that  are 
equally  essential  —  admiration,  hope,  and 
love.    Ruekin, 

There  are  three  means  of  bdieving— W  in- 
spiration, b^  reason,  and  by  custom.  Q&ris- 
tuuiity,  which  is  the  only  rational  institntioa, 
does  yet  admit  none  for  its  sons  who  do  not 
believe  by  inspiration.    PascaL 

There  are  three  religions— the  religion  ^iriiich 
depends  on  reverence  for  what  is  above  as, 
denominated  the  ethnic ;  the  religion  which 
founds  itself  on  reverence  for  what  is  around 
us,  denominated  the  philosophical ;  the  reli- 
gion grounded  on  reverence  for  what  is  beq- 
ueath us,  which  we  name  the  Chzistiaa. 
Goethe, 

There  are  three  things  in  this  world  which  de- 
serve  no  quarter— hypocrisy,  pKari«a8«w, 
and  tyranny.    /'".  Robertson. 

There  are  three  things  which  cause  perfection : 
in  a  man — nature,  reason,  use.     Reason  I 
caU  discipline ;  use,  exercise.    If  any  one  of 
these  branches  want  certainly  the  tree  of 
virtue  must  needs  wither.    John  Lily. 

There  are  times  when  silence,  if  the  preacher 
did  but  know,  /  Shall  preach  to  better  par- 
pose  than  a  sermon  stale  and  flat.  Dr. 
Walter  Smith. 


There  are  times  when  we  are  diverted  out  of 
errors,  but  could  not  be  preached  out  of 
them.    Stephen  Montague. 

There  are  truths  that  shield  themselves  be- 
hind veils,  and  are  best  spoken  by  implica- 
tion. Even  the  sun  veils  himself  in  his  own 
rays  to  blind  the  gaae  of  the  too  carious 

starer.    A.  B.  Alcott. 

There  are  two,  and  only  two,  forms  of  possible 
gospel  or  "good  message  "—one.  that  men 
are  saved  by  themselves  doing  what  is 
right;  and  the  other,  that  they  are  saved 
by  believing  that  somebody  also  did  right 
instead  of  them.  The  first  of  these  goqiels 
is  eternally  true  and  holy ;  the  othM*  eter- 
nally false,  damnable,  and  damning.    R  ushm. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  genius.  The  first  and  ] 
highest  may  be  said  to  speak  out  of  the 
eternal  into  the  present,  ana  must  compel  its 
age  to  understand  it;  the  second  under- 
stands its  age,  and  tells  it  what  it  wishes  to 
be  told.    Lewell. 

There  are  two  levers  for  moving  men— Interest 
and  fear.    Napoletm. 

There  are  two  modes  of  establishing  our  repu- 
tation—to be  praised  by  honest  men,  ana  to 
be  abused  by  rogues.  It  b  best,  however, 
to  secure  the  former,  because  it  will  be  In- 
variably accompanied  by  the  latter.    Colim, 
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There  are  two  sides  to  every  question.    Pr, 
There  are  two  things  that  can  reach  the  top 

of  a  pyramidt  the  eagle  and  the  reptile. 

EfAlemherU 

There  are  two  ways  of  attaininsf  an  important 
end— force  and  perseverance;  the  silent 
P|ower  of  the  latter  grows  irresistible  with 
time.    Mmt*  Swetckitu. 

There  are  unhappy  times  in  the  world's  his- 
torv,  when  he  that  is  the  least  educated 
will  chiefly  have  to  say  that  he  is  the  least 
perverted ;  and  with  the  multitude  of  false 
eye-glasses,  convex,  concave,  ereen,  even 
yellow,  has  not  lost  the  natiinu  use  of  his 
eyes.    CtuiyU* 

5  There  are  very  few  moments  in  a  man's  exist- 
ence when  be  experiences  so  much  ludicrous 
distress,  or  meets  with  so  little  charitable 
commiseration,  as  when  he  is  in  pursuit  of 
his  own  hat.    Dickens, 

There  are  very  few  people  in  this  world  who  get 
any  good  by  either  writing  or  reading.  Ruskin. 

There  are,  whom  heaven  has  blessed  with 
store  of  wit.  /  Yet  want  as  much  again  to 
manage  it  \\  For  wit  and  judgment  ever  are 
at  stnfe,  /  Tho'  meant  each  other's  aid,  like 
man  and  wife.    Pope, 

There  are  words  which  are  worth  as  much  as 
the  best  actions,  for  they  contain  the  germ 
of  them  alL    Mme,  Sweichine, 

There  be  some  that  think  their  wits  have  been 
asleep,  except  they  dart  out  somewhat  that 
is  pionant,  and  to  the  quick ;  that  is  a  vein 
whicn  would  be  bridled.    Bacon, 

10  There  can  be  no  excess  to  love,  none  to  know- 
ledge, none  to  beauty,  when  these  attributes 
are  considered  in  the  purest  sense.  Emerson. 
There  can  be  no  kernel  in  this  light  nut ;  the  soul 
of  this  man  is  in  his  clothes.   Alls  IVell^  ii.  5. 

There  can  be  no  profanity  where  there  is  no 
€ane  behind.    Tkoreau. 

There  can  be  no  shame  in  accepting  orders 
from  those  who  have  themselves  learned  to 
obey,     /f  .  E,  Forster. 

There  can  be  no  true  aristocracy  but  must 
possess  the  land.    Carfyle. 

U  There  can  come  no  harm  of  supposing  every 
other  man  better  than  yourself;  but  the 
supposing  any  man  worse  than  yourself 
may  be  attended  with  very  ill  consequences. 
Thomeu  h  Kempis, 

There  coils  a  fear  beneath  the  loveliest  dream. 
T,  IVaiU. 

There  hath  no  temptation  taken  you  but  such 
as  is  common  to  man.    St.  Paul. 

There  have  been  in  all  ages  children  of  God 
and  of  man ;  the  one  bom  of  the  Spirit,  and 
obeying  it ;  the  other  bom  of  the  flesli,  and 
obeying  it.    Ruskin, 

There  in  others'  looks  discover  /  What  thy 
own  life's  course  has  been.  /  And  thy  deeds 
of  years  past  over,  /  In  thy  feUow-men  be 
seen.  Goethe. 
SO  There  is  a  better  thing  than  the  great  man 
who  is  always  speaking,  and  that  is  the  great 
man  who  only  speaks  when  he  has  a  great 
word  to  say.     fK  H^inier, 

There  is  a  black  speck,  say  the  Arabs,  were  it 
no  bigger  than  a  bean's  eye,  in  every  soul ; 
which,  once  set  a-working,  wQI  overcloud  the 
whole  man  into  darkness  and  anad«madness, 
and  hurry  Kim  balefully  into  night.    Carlyle, 


There  is  a  book,  who  runs  may  read,  /  Which 
heavenly  truth  imparts,  /  And  all  the  love  its 
scholars  need,  /  Pure  vvv&  and  Christian 
hearts.  /  The  works  of  God  above,  below,  / 
Within  ns.  and  around,  /  Are  pages  in  that 
book,  to  snow  /  How  God  Himself  is  found. 
Keble, 

There  is  a  budding  morrow  In  midnight.   Keats, 

There  is  a  care  for  trifles  which  proceeds  from 
love  and  conscience,  and  is  most  holy ;  and 
a  care  for  trifles  which  comes  of  idleness  and 
frivolity,  and  is  most  base.  And  so,  also, 
there  is  a  gravity  proceeding  from  thought, 
which  is  most  noble ;  and  a  gravity  proceed- 
ing from  dulness  and  mere  incapability  of 
eiyoyment,  which  is  most  base.    Ruskin, 

There  is  a  Cato  in  every  man ;  a  severe  censor  j 
of  his  manners.    And  he  that  reverences  this 
judge  will  seldom  do  anything  he  need  repent 
of.    Burton. 

There  \m  a  certain  artificial  polish,  a  common- 

C«  vivacity,  acquired  by  perpetually  ming- 
in  the  beau  monde,  which,  in  the  com- 
merce  of  the  world,  supplies  the  place  of 
natural  suavity  and  good-humour :  out  it  is 
purchased  at  the  expense  of  all  CM^ginal 
and  sterling  traits  of  character.  IVaskington 
Irtnng. 

There  Is  a  certain  mien  and  motion  of  the 
body  and  aU  its  parts,  both  in  acting  and 
speaking,  which  argues  a  man  well  within. 
Steme, 

There  is  a  certain  noble  pride  throui^  which 
merits  shine  brighter  than  through  modesty. 
/(AMI  Paul, 

There  is  a  country  accent,  not  in  speech  only, 
but  in  thought,  conduct,  character,  and 
manner  of  ensting,  which  never  forsakes  a 
La  Rocke. 


There  is  a  crack  in  eveiything  God  has  made.  10 
Enurson* 

There  is  a  devil  dwells  In  man  as  well  as  a 
divinity.    Carlyle, 

There  is  a  different  kind  of  knowledge  good  for 
every  different  creature,  and  the  glory  of  the 
higher  creatures  is  in  ignorance  of  what  is 
known  to  the  lower.    Ruskin. 

There  is  a  flush  of  the  body  which  is  full  of 
warmth  and  life,  and  another  which  will 
pass  into  putrefaction.    Ruskin, 

There  is  a  foolish  comer  even  in  the  brain  of 
the  sage.    Arist. 

There  b  a  frightful  bterval  between  the  seed  S5 
and  the  timber.   Johnson. 

There  is  a  glare  about  worldly  success,  which 
is  very  apt  to  daxzle  men's  eyes.    Hare, 

There  is  a  God  within  us  who  l»'eathes  that 
divine  fire  by  which  we  are  animated.    Ovid, 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  folly  in  talking  un- 
necessarily of  one's  private  affairs.    Bums. 

There  is  a  ^eat  difference  between  bearing 
malice,  which  is  always  ungenerous,  and  a 
resolute  self-defence,  which  is  always  pru- 
dent and  justifiable.    Chesterfield. 

There  is  a  great  discovery  still  to  be  made  in  10 
literature,  that  of  paying  literary  men  by 
the  quantity  they  do  not  write.    Carlyle, 

There  is  a  heroic  innocence,  as  well  as  a 
heroic  courage.    Si,  Evremond, 

There  is  a  higher  law  than  the  constitution. 
IV,  H,  Seward, 
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Th«rfe  U  tL  history  in  all  men's  Utm,  /  Fignringr 
tha  nature  of  the  timea  deceased;  /  The 
wiuch  observed,  a  man  may  prophesv,  /  With 
a  near  aim  of  the  main  clkance  of  tiunffs  /  As 
yet  not  come  to  life :  wUcb,  in  their  seeds  / 
And  weak  beginnings,  lie  intreasnrM.  a 
//en.  /y.f  iiL  x. 

There  is  a  kind  of  pride  in  which  are  hiduded 
all  the  commanajnents  of  God,  and  a  kind 
of  Tanity  which  contains  the  seven  mortal 
sins.    Ckamfort. 

There  b  a  life  which  taketh  not  its  hues/ 
From  earth  or  earthly  things ;  and  so  grows 
pure  /  And  higher  than  tlie  petty  cares  of 
men,  /  And  is  a  blessed  life  and  glorified. 
Lewh  Morris, 

There  is  a  living,  literal  communion  of  saints, 
wide  as  the  world  itseli;  and  as  the  history 
of  the  world.    CariyU. 
%  There  is  a  long  and  wearisome  step  between 
admiration  and  imitation.    Jtan.  Paul. 

There  is  a  lust  in  man  no  charm  can  tame,  / 
Of  loudly  publishinfl[  his  neighbour's  shame ;  / 
On  eagle  s  wings  immortal  scandals  fly.  / 
While  virtuous  actions  are  but  bom  and  die. 
Harvey. 

There  b  a  magic  in  a  great  name.    S.  Lever, 

There  is  a  magic  in  the  memory  of  schoolboy 
friendships ;  it  softens  the  heart,  and  even 
affects  txie  nervous  system  of  those  who 
have  no  hearts.    Ditraelu 

There  is  a  mean  in  all  thingsr-  Even  vlrfcne 
itself  hath  its  stated  limits ;  which  not  being 
strictly  observed,  it  ceases  to  be  virtue.  (D 
10  There  is  a  measure  of  self*regard  which  b 
right,  wherein  the  individual  self  is  identified 
with  the  universal  sell    /.  C.  Sharp. 

There  b  a  mercy  that  b  weakness,  and  even 
treason  against  the  common  good.  George 
Eliot. 

There  is  a  method  in  man's  wickedness,  /  It 
grows  by  degrees.    BeautHOHi  omH  FieUhtr, 

There  is  a  nobler  ambition  than  the  getting  of 
aU  California,  or  the  getting  of  aU  the  suf- 
frages that  are  on  the  planet  just  now. 
Carlyle» 

There  is  a  perennial  nobleness,  and  even  sacred- 
ness,  in  work.  Were  be  ever  so  benighted, 
forgetful  of  hb  high  calling,  there  b  always 
hope  in  a  man  that  actually  and  earnestly 
works.     Carlyle. 

19  There  Is  a  period  of  life  when  our  backward 
movements  are  steps  in  advance.    Rousseau. 

There  is  a  pleasure  in  poetic  pains  which  only 
poets  know.    Cow/er. 

There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods ;  / 
There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore ;  /There 
is  society,  where  none  intrudes,  /  By  the  deep 
sea,  and  music  in  its  roar ;  /  I  love  not  the 
man  the  less,  /  But  Nature  more.    Byron. 

There  b  a  pleasure,  sure,  in  being  mad,  which 
none  but  mad  men  know.    Diyden, 

There  b  a  power  over  and  behind  us,  and  we 
are  the  channeb  of  its  communication. 
Emerson. 
M  There  b  a  probity  of  manners  as  well  as  of 
conscience,  and  a  true  Christian  wUl  regard 
in  a  degree  the  conventionalities  of  society. 
De  Boiiyfiert. 

There  is  a  property  in  the  horison  which  no 
man  has  but  he  whose  eye  can  integrate 
all  the  parts— that  is,  the  poet    Emerson. 


There  b  a  rabble  amongst  the  ffaatry  as  well 
as  the  commonalty ;  a  sort  of  plebeiaa  heads, 
whose  fancy  moves  in  the  same  wheel  with 
the  others,— men  in  the  same  level  with  me- 
chanics, though  their  fbrtnnes  do  someiriiat 
gild  their  infirmities,  and  their  purses  com- 
pound for  their  follies.    Sir  Thomas  Broitme. 

There  b  a  remedy  for  everything  but  dcatili. 

Cervantu, 
There  b  a  remedy  for  every  wrong,  and  a 

satisfaction  for  every  souL    Emerson. 

There  is  a  sacredness  in  tears.  They  are  not  I 
the  mark  of  weakness,  but  of  power.  They 
speak  more  eloquently  than  ten  thousand 
tongues.  They  are  the  messengers  of  over- 
whelming grie^  of  deep  contrition,  and  of 
unspeakable  love.     IVeuhington  Irving, 

There  b  a  skebton  in  every  house.    Pr. 

There  b  a  snake  in  the  grass.    Pr. 

There  b  a  Spanish  proveri>  that  a  lapidary 
who  wotdd  grow  ricn  must  bu^  of  those  who 
go  to  be  executed,  as  not  carmg  how  cheap 
they  sell ;  and  sell  to  those  who  go  to  be 
married,  as  not  caring  how  dear  they  buy. 
Fuller. 

There  b  a  special  providence  in  the  faU  erf*  a 
sparrow.    Ham.^  v.  i. 

There  b  a  spirit  of  resistance  implanted  by  \ 
the  Deity  In  the  breast  of  man,  nropor- 
tioned  to  the  size  of  the  wrongs  he  is  destined 
to  endure.    C.  J.  Fox, 

There  b  a  Sunday  conscience  as  well  as  a 
Sunday  coat ;  and  those  who  make  relision 
a  secondary  concern  put  the  coat  and  conr 
science  carefully  by  to  put  on  only  once  a 
week.    Dickens. 

There  Is  a  sweet  little  cherub  that  sits  ap 
aloft  to  keep  watch  for  the  life  of  poor  Jacic. 

Dibain. 

There  b  a  tendency  in  things  to  right  theoi- 
selves.    Emerson. 

There  b  a  third  silent  party  to  all  our  bar- 
gains. The  nature  ana  soiu  of  things  takes 
on  itself  the  guarantee  of  the  fulfilment  of 
every  contract,  so  that  honest  service  cannot 
come  to  loss.    Emerson. 

There  b  a  tide  hi  the  affairs  of  men,  /  Which, ; 
taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  ftutune ;  / 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life  /  Is 
bound  in  shallows  ana  in  mberies ;  /  On  sncb 
a  full  sea  are  we  now  afloat ;  /  And  we  must 
take  the  current  when  it  serves,  /  Or  lone 
our  ventures.    Jul.  C<rs.^  iv.  3. 

There  b  a  time  for  all  tilings.    Pr. 

There  b  a  time  in  every  man's  education  when 
he  arrives  at  the  conviction  that  envy  is 
ignorance.    Emerson, 

There  is  a  time  of  life  beyond  which  we  cannot 
form  a  tie  worth  the  name  of  fiiendship. 
Bums. 

There  b  a  time  there  for  every  purpose  and 
for  every  work.    Bible, 

There  b  a  time  wherein  one  man  mleth  over  K 
another  to  his  own  hurt    Bible. 

There  b  a  true  Church  whenever  one  meets 
another  helpfully,  and  that  b  the  only  holy 
or  Mother  Church  which  ever  was  or  ever 
shall  be.    Ruskm, 

There  is  a  way  which  seemeth  right  nnto  a 
man,  but  the  end  thereof  are  tiie  ways  ol 
dea^    BibU, 
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Tlwre  is  a  worth  la  honest  ignorance ;  'twere 
aJmoet  a  pity  to  exchange  for  knowledge. 
Steme. 

There  is  always  life  for  a  Uring  one.    Pr» 

There  is  always  room  for  a  man  of  force,  and 
he  makes  room  for  many.    Emtrsim, 

There  is  always  some  levity  In  excellent  minds ; 
they  have  wings  to  rise  and  also  to  stray. 
JoMoert. 

i  There  is  ahravs  the  possibility  of  beauty 
where  there  is  an  unsealed  human  eye ;  of 
music  where  there  is  an  unstopped  human 
ear;  and  of  inspiration  where  there  is  a 
receptive  human  spirit»  a  spirit  standing  be- 
fore.   C.  H.  Parkknrst, 

There  is  an  abasement  because  of  glory,  and 

there  Is  that  Ufteth  up  his  head  from  a  low 

estate.    Eccius.^  xx.  ix. 
There   b  an  anger  that  is  majestic  as  the 

frown  of  Jehovah's  brow ;  it  is  the  anger  of 

truth  and  love,     lyard  Btechtr, 

There  is  an  emanation  from  the  heart  in 
genuine  hospitality  which  cannot  be  de- 
scribed but  is  immediately  felt,  and  puts  the 
stranger  at  once  at  his  ease.  Weuhington 
Irving, 

There  is  a  heroic  innocence,  as  well  a  heroic 
courage.  (?) 
20  There  is  an  insolence  which  none  but  those 
who  deserve  some  contempt  themselves  can 
bestow,  and  those  only  who  deserve  no  con- 
tempt can  bear.    Fielding, 

There  is  as  much  difference  between  the 
counsel  that  a  friend  glveth  and  that  a  man 
giveth  himself,  as  there  is  between  the 
counsel  of  a  friend  and  of  a  flatterer.   Bacon, 

There  is  as  much  ingenuity  in  making  an 
felicitous  appliGation  of  an  passage  as  in 
being  the  author  of  it    St.  Kvrtmond, 

There  is,  at  any  given  moment  a  I>e8t  path 
for  ev«7  man ;  the  thing  which,  here  and 
now,  it  were  wisest  for  him  to  do ;  whatso- 
ever forwards  him  in  that,  were  it  even  in 
the  shape  of  blows  and  spurnings,  is  liberty ; 
whatsoever  hinders  hUn,  were  it  tremendous 
cheers  and  rivers  of  heavy  wet,  is  slavery. 
CarlyU, 

There  b  but  one  case  wherein  a  man  may 
commend  himself  with  ^ood  grace,  and  that 
is  in  commending  virtue  m  another,  especially 
if  it  be  such  a  virtue  whereunto  lumself  pre- 
tendeth.  Bacon. 
If  There  b  but  one  class  of  men  to  be  trembled 
at,  and  that  is  the  stupid  class,  tiie  class 
that  cannot  see ;  who,  aias !  are  mainly  they 
that  will  not  see.    CarlyU, 

There  is  but  one  misfortune  for  a  man,  when 
some  idea  lays  hold  of  him  which  exerts  no 
influence  upon  his  active  life,  or  still  more, 
which  withdraws  him  from  it.    Goetlu. 

There  is  but  one  philosophy,  and  its  name  is 
Fortitude ;  to  bear  is  to  conquer  our  fate. 
Bulwor. 

There  Is  but  one  solid  basis  of  happiness,  and 
that  is  the  reasonable  hope  of  a  happy 
futurity.  This  may  be  had  everywhere. 
fohnson. 

There  Is  but  one  temple  in  the  world,  and  that 
is  the  body  of  man.  Nothing  is  holier  than 
this  high  form.  Bending  before  men  is  a 
reverence  done  to  this  revelation  in  the 
flesh.  We  touch  heaven  when  we  lay  our 
hand  on  a  hoauui  body.    NovaUs, 


There  is  but  one  thing  without  honour,  smitten  10 
with  eternal  barrenness,  inability  to  do  or  to 
be— insincerity,  unbeliet  He  who  believes 
nothing,  who  believes  only  the  shows  of 
things,  is  not  in  relation  with  nature  and 
fact  at  aU.    CarlyU. 

There  is  certainly  something  of  exquisite  kind« 
ness  and  thoughtful  benevolence  in  that 
rarest  of  gifts— fine  breeding.  Buiwer  Lytton. 

There  is  differency  between  a  grub  and  a 
butterfly;  yet  your  butterfly  was  a  grub. 
Coriotanns^  v.  4. 

There  is  enjoyment  even  in  sadness,  and  the 
same  souvenirs  which  have  produced  long 
regrets  may  also  soften  them.    De  Boufflfrs. 

There  is  ever  a  certain  languor  attending  the 
fulness  of  prosperity,  when  the  heart  has 
no  more  to  wish,  it  yawns  over  its  posses« 
sions,  and  the  energy  of  the  soul  goes  out, 
like  a  flame  that  has  no  more  to  devour. 
Young, 

There  is  evil  In  everv  human  heart,  which  may  8S 
remain  latent,  pernaps  through  the  whole  of 
life ;   but   circumstances   may  rouse   it  to 
activity.    Hawthorne. 

There  is  far  less  pleasure  in  doing  a  tUng 
beautifully  than  In  seeing  it  beautifully  done. 
Ruskin, 

There  is  for  the  soul  a  spontaneous  culture, 
on  which  depends  all  ns  real  progress  in 
perfection.    Degerando. 

There  is  forgiveness  with  God  and  Christ  for 
the  passing  sin  of  the  hot  heart,  but  none 
for  the  eteirnal  and  inherent  sin  of  the  cold. 
Rnskin, 

There  is  genius  of  a  nation,  which  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  citisen,  but  which  characterises 
the  society.    Emerson. 

There  is  great  force  hidden  in  a  sweet  com-  80 
mand.    George  Herbert, 

There  Is  in  human  nature  an  essential,  though 
somewhat  mysterious,  connection  of  love 
with  fear.    Henry  Taylor. 

There  is  In  human  nature  generally  more  of 
the  fool  than  of  the  wise,  and  therefore 
those  faculties  by  which  Uie  foolish  part 
of  men's  minds  is  taken  are  most  potent. 
B€tcon. 

There  b  in  man  a  Higher  than  love  of  hap- 
piness; he  can  do  without  happiness, 
and  instead  thereof  find  blessedness  1  C«r- 
lyU, 

There  b  in  nature  an  accessible  and  an  inac- 
cessible. Be  careful  to  discriminate  between 
the  two.  Be  drcumspect,  and  proceed  with 
reverence.  ...  It  b  always  difficult  to  see 
where  the  one  begins  and  the  other  leaves 
off.  He  who  knows  it,  and  b  wise,  will  con- 
fine himself  to  the  accessible.    Goethe. 

There  is  in  the  heart  of  woman  such  a  deep  36 
weU  of  love  that  no  age  can  freese  it.    Biu- 
vaer  Lytton. 

There  b  in  thb  world  infinitely  more  joy 
than  pain  to  be  shared,  if  you  will  only 
take  70ur,  share  when  it  b  set  before  yoa 
Rushin, 

There  b  little  hope  of  equity  where  rebellioe 
reigns.    Sir  P.  Sidney, 

There  is  little  wisdom  in  knowhig  that  everv 
man  must  be  up  and  doing,  and  that  all 
mankind  are  made  dependent  on  one  another. 
Dicktnt, 
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There  is  more  concern  nowadays  to  interpret 
interpretations  than  to  interoret  thingrs,  and 
more  books  about  books  than  about  any 
other  subject.  We  do  nothing:  but  expound 
one  another.    (?) 

There  is  more  dans^er  in  a  reserved  and  silent 
firiend   than   in   a  noisy   babbling    enemy. 

There  is  more  pleasure  in  lorinff  than  in  being: 
beloved.    Pr. 

There   is    more    serfdom    in    Engfland    now 
than  at  any  time  since  the  Conquest    Dit- 
raelu 
k  There  Is  music  in  all  thingfSi  if  men  had  ears. 
Byron, 

There  is  need,  bitter  need,  to  bring:  back,  if  we 
may,  into  men's  minds,  that  to  live  is  notliing: 
nniess  to  live  be  to  Imow  him  by  whom  we 
live,  and  that  He  is  not  to  be  known  amidst 
the  hurry  of  crowds  and  crash  of  innovation, 
but  in  solitary  places,  and  out  of  the  g:lowing: 
intelligence  wnich  he  g:ave  to  men  of  old. 
Ruskifu 

There  is  never  a  beg:inning:,  there  is  never  an 
end,  to  the  inexplicable  continuity  of  the 
web  of  God,  but  always  circular  power  re- 
turning: into  itself.     Emerson. 

There  is  never  but  one  opportunity  of  a  kind. 
i'kortau. 

There  is  no  better  counsellor  than  time. 
Pr. 

10  There  is  no  better  sig^n  of  a  brave  mind  than  a 
hard  hand.    3  lien,  1 7.,  iv.  3. 

There  is  no  better  type  of  a  p«fectly  firee 
creature  than  the  common  house-fly.  R  uskin. 

There  b  no  bridg:e  from  one  being:  to  another, 
each  is  a  self,  each  rests  on  itself,  and  wills 
only  itself,  knows  only  itself,  understands 
only  itself.     Hamtriimg, 

There  is  no  brotherhood  possiUe,  at  any  rate 
stable,  between  man  and  man  but  a  Itrother- 
hood  of  labour.    Ed. 

There  is  no  cause  whv  one  man's  nose  is  long:er 
than  another's,  but  oecause  that  God  pleases 
to  have  it  so.    Sieme. 

16  There  is  no  dass  of  men  so  difficult  to  be 
managfed  in  a  state,  as  those  whose  hiten- 
tions  are  honest,  but  whose  consciences  are 
bewitched.    NapoUon. 

There  is  no  communion  possible  among:  men 
who  believe  only  in  Ikearsays.    Carlyle. 

There  is  no  conting:ency,  and  what  to  us  seems 
only  blind  chance  is  an  efflux  from  the  depths 
of  being:.    SckWer. 

There  is  no  courag:e  bnt  in  innocence ;  no  con- 
stancy but  in  an  honest  cause.    Soutkrm. 

There  is  no  creature  so  lonely  as  the  dweller 
in  the  intellect.     IK  Winter. 

fiO  There  is  no  darkness  but  ig:norance.  Tivelftk 
Nij^'tt^  iv.  a. 

There  is  no  darkness  unto  the  conscience, 
wliich  can  see  without  light.    Sir  T.  /innone. 

There  is  no  dearth  of  charity  in  the  world  in 
g:iving.  but  there  is  comparatively  little  ex- 
ercised in  thinking  andT  speaking.  Sir  P. 
Sidney* 

There  is  no  defence  against  reproach  but 
obscurity.    Addison, 

There  is  no  den  in  the  wide  world  to  hide  a 
rogue.  Commit  a  crime,  and  the  earth  is 
made  of  glass.    Emerson. 


There  is  no  despair  so  abaolnte  as  that  whidi  19 
comes  with  tne  first  moments  of  onr  first 
g:reat  sorrow,  when  we  have  not  yet  known 
what  it  is  to  have  suffered  and  be  healed* 
to  have  despaired  and  have  recovered  hope. 
George  Eliot. 

There  b  no  detraction  worse  than  to  overpraise 
a  man.    Owen  Feltkam. 

There  is  no  direr  disaster  in  love  than  the 

death  of  imagination.    George  Meredith, 
There  is  no  dispute  managed  withont  passion. 

and  ^et  there  is  scarce  a  dispate  worth  a 

passion.    Skerlock, 
There  is  no  di^mting  ag^ainst  hobby-horses. 

Sterne. 
There  is  no  edncation  like  advernty.    Disrmr/i,  M 
There  is  no  end  in  nature,  bnt  every  end  is 

a  beginning.    Emerson. 

There  is  no  end  of  settlements ;  there  will  never 
be  an  end ;  the  best  settlement  is  but  a  tens- 
porary  partial  one.    Carlyle. 

There  is  no  event  but  sprung  somewhere  from 
the  soul  of  man.    (?) 

There  is  no  evil  but  is  mingled  with  flTOod- 
Guicdardini. 

There  is  no  extremity  of  distress  which  of  SB 
itself  ought  to  reduce  a  great  nation  to  de- 
spair.   It  is  not  the  disorder,  but  the  pimi- 
cian  .  .  .  which  alone  can  make  a  wnole 
people  desperate.    Junius. 

There  is  no  fatigue  so  wearisome  as  that  vrhich 
comes  from  want  of  work.    Spnrgeon. 

There  is  no  fear  in  love ;  but  perfect  love  casteth 
out  fear.    St.  John. 

There  is  no  fiercer  hell  tiaan  failure  in  a  gnremt 
object.    Keats. 

There  is  no  flock,  however  watched  and 
tended,  /  But  one  dead  lamb  is  there ;  ' 
There  is  no  fireside,  howsoe'er  defended,  / 
But  has  one  vacant  chair.    Longfetiofto. 

There  is  no  foolishest  man  but  knows  one  and  40 
the  other  tiling  more  clearly  than  any  the 
wisest  man  does.    Carlyle. 

There  is  no  gambling  like  politics. . . .  Nothing^ 
in  which  the  power  of  orcnmstance  is  more 
evident.     Disraeli. 

There  is  no  genuine  love  for  art  withont  an 
ardent  love  tor  humanity.    Fr.  Horn. 

There  is  no  Gethsemane  without  its  an8:eL 
Rev.  T,  Binney. 

There  is  no  ghost  so  difficult  to  lay  as  the  ghost 
of  an  injury.     Alexander  Smiik. 

There  is  no  God  but  God,  the  living,  the  seif-ii 
subsisting.    Koran. 

There  is  no  going  to  heaven  in  a  sedan,    /'r. 

There  is  no  good  in  arguing  with  the  inevi^ 
able.    Lotvell. 

There  is  no  good  in  emitting^  smoke  till  yon 
have  made  It  into  fire,  which  all  smoke  is 
capable  of  becoming:.    Carlyle. 

There  is  no  great  and  no  small  /  To  the  sool 
that  maketn  all ;  /  And  where  it  cometh,  all 
things  are;  /  And  it  cometh  everywhere. 
Emerson. 

There  is  no  great  genius  free  from  some  tin^  GO 
ture  of  madness.    Sen. 

There  is  no  greater  evil  among  men  than 
a  testament  framed  with  injustice;  whcse 
caprice  hath  guided  the  boon,  or  dishonesty 
refused  what  was  due.    Tn^per, 
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There  Is  no  sreater  fraud  than  a  promise  iin- 
fixlfiUed.    Goii.  Pr,  • 

There  is  no  greater  proof  of  human  weakness 
than  that  which  betrays  itself  in  the  boast 
of  fortune  and  ancestry ;  these  cannot  en- 
noble us,  but  our  conduct  in  life  may  ennoble 
or  degprade  them.    Ar/iss. 

There  is  no  greater  punishment  than  tiaat  of 
being  abandoned  to  one's  self.  Pcuquier 
Qnesntl, 

There  Is  no  greater  wisdom  than  well  to  time 
the  beginnings  and  onset  of  things.  Bacon, 
S  There  Is  no  gri^f  like  hate  I  no  pains  like  pas- 
sions 1  no  deceit  like  sense  I  Knter  the  path  I 
far  hath  he  gone  whose  foot  treads  down  one 
fond  offence.    Sir  Edwin  Arnold. 

There  is  no  grief  that  time  will  not  soften.   Pr. 

There  is  no  harm  in  anybody  thinking  that 
Christ  is  in  bread.  The  harm  is  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  His  presence  in  gunpowder. 
Ruskin, 

There  is  no  heroic  poem  in  the  world  but  is  at 
bottom  a  biography,  the  life  of  a  man ;  and 
there  is  no  Uie  of  a  man,  faithfuUy  recorded, 
but  is  a  heroic  poem  of  its  sort,  rhymed  or 
nnrhymed.    Carfyie. 

There  is  no  jesting  with  edge  tools.    Pr. 
10  There  is  no  joy  without  alloy.    Pr. 

There  is  no  hiding  of  evil  but  not  to  do  it. 
Gael.  Pr. 

There  is  no  index  of  character  so  sure  as  the 
voice.    Ditraeli. 

There  is  no  legislation  for  liars  and  traitors ; 
they  cannot  oe  prevented  from  the  pit ;  the 
earth  finallv  swallows  them.  .  .  .  There  is 
no  law  for  these  but  gravitation.    Ruskin, 

There  is  no  less  invention  in  aptly  applying  a 
thought  found  in  a  book  than  m  being  the 
first  author  of  the  thought.  BayU. 
IS  There  is  no  lie  that  many  men  will  not  believe ; 
there  is  no  man  who  does  not  believe  many 
lies  ;  and  there  is  no  man  who  believes  only 
lies.    /.  Sterling, 

There  is  no  loss  /  la  being  small ;  great  bulks 
but  swell  with  dross.  /  Man  is  heaven's 
masterpiece ;  if  it  appear  /  More  great,  the 
value's  less ;  if  less,  more  dear.    Quarles. 

There  is  no  lustre  (Giant)  without  light ;  that 
is  the  first  rule  to  which  every  author  should 
pay  regard.    C6tx*0s. 

There  is  no  man  alone,  because  every  man  is 
a  microcosm,  and  carries  the  whole  world 
about  him.    Sir  Tkoinas  Browne. 

There  is  no  man  on  the  streets  whose  biography 
I  would  not  like  to  be  acquainted  with.    (?) 

iO  There  is  no  man  so  friendless  but  that  he  can 
find  a  friend  sincere  enough  to  tell  him  dis- 
agreeable truths.    Bulttfcr  Lytton. 

There  is  no  man  so  rudely  punished  as  he  that 
is  subject  to  the  whip  ofnis  own  remorse.  Sen, 

There  is  no  man  that  has  not  his  hour,  nor  is 
there  anything  that  has  not  its  place.  Rahbi 
Ben  Azau 

There  is  no  man  that  hath  power  over  the 
spirit  to  retain  the  spirit ;  neither  hath  he 
power  in  the  day  of  death :  and  there  is  no 
discharge  in  that  war.    Bible. 

There  is  no  man  that  imparteth  his  joys  to  his 
friend,  but  he  joyeth  the  more ;  and  no  man 
that  imparteth  his  griefs  to  his  friend,  but  he 
gxievetn  the  loss.    Bacon^ 


There  is  no  man  whom  fortune  does  not  visit  tt 
once  in  his  life ;  but  when  she  does  not  find 
him  ready  to  receive  her,  she  walks  in  at  the 
door,  anil  flies  out  at  the  window.    Quoted  t>y 
Montesquieu. 

There  is  no  merit  where  there  is  no  trial ;  and, 
till  experience  stamps  the  mark  of  strength, 
cowards  may  pass  for  heroes,  fiedth  for  fuse- 
hood.    Aaron  Hill. 

There  is  no  mistake;  there  has  been  no  mis- 
take ;  and  there  shall  be  no  mistake.  Wel- 
lington, 

Ther^  is  no  more  fatal  blunderer  than  he  who 
consumes  the  greater  part  of  his  life  getting 
his  living.     Tkoreau. 

There  is  no  more  potent  antidote  to  low  sensu- 
ality than  the  adoration  of  beauty.    Scklegel, 

There  is  no  more  welcome  gift  to  men  than  a  SO 
new  symbol.    Emerson. 

There  is  no  mortal  extant,  out  of  the  depths  of 
Bedlam,  but  lives  all  skinned,  thatched, 
covered  over  with  formulas;  and  is,  as  it 
were,  held  in  from  delirium  and  the  inane  by 
his  formulas.  These  are  the  most  beneficent 
and  indispensable  of  human  equipments ; 
blessed  he  who  has  a  skin  and  tissues,  so 
it  be  a  living  one,  and  the  heart-pulse  every* 
where  discernible  through  it.    Carlyle. 

There  is  no  mortal  truly  wise  and  restless 
at  once;  wisdom  is  the  repose  of  minds. 
Ltmater. 

There  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun.    Bible. 

There  is  no  object  of  desire  the  supreme  vanity 
of  which  we  do  not  recognise  and  confess 
when  once  we  have  embraced  it.    Renan, 

There  is  no  object  so  foul  that  intense  light  M 
will  not  make  beautifuL    And  the  stimmus 
it  affords  to  the  sense,  and  a  sort  of  infini- 
tude which  it  hath  like  space  and  time,  make 
all  matter  gay.     Emerson, 

There  is  no  one  the  friend  of  another :  there  is 
no  one  the  enemy  of  another :  friends,  as 
well  as  enemies,  are  created  through  our 
transactions.    Hitopadesa. 

There  is  no  one  who  does  not  exaggerate. 
Emerson, 

There  Is  no  ordinance  obliging  us  to  fight 
those  who  are  stronger  than  ourselves. 
Such  fighting,  as  it  were,  with  an  elephant, 
is  the  same  as  men's  fighting  against  rocks. 
Hitopadesa. 

There  is  no  other  ^ost  save  the  ghost  of  our 
own  childhood,  the  ghost  of  our  own  inno- 
cence, the  ghost  of  our  own  airy  belief. 
Dickens, 

There  is  no  other  revelation  than  the  thoughts  40 
of  the  wise.    Schopenhauer. 

There  is  no  outward  sign  of  courtesy  that 
does  not  rest  on  a  deep  moral  foundation. 
Goethe. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  furniture  of  a  man's 
mind  which  he  has  a  greater  right  to  exult  in 
tlian  that  which  he  has  hewn  and  fashioned 
for  himself.    Ruskin, 

There  is  no  part  of  the  world  from  whence  we 
may  not  admire  these  planets,  which  roll, 
like  ours,  in  different  orbits  round  the  same 
central  sun ; .  .  .  and  whilst  my  soul  is  thus 
raised  up  to  heaven,  it  imports  me  little 
what  ground  I  tread  upon.    Bolingbroke, 

There  is  no  patriotic  art  and  no  patriotic 
science.    Goethe. 
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Thtn  is  no  peace  ia  ambitioa ;  it  Is  ahntirs 
gtoomjr,  and  often  nnraasoBabiy  so.  The 
kindness  of  tlie  king:,  tlie  refnrds  of  tlie  cour- 
tiers, the  nttsrhtniwit  of  my  domestics,  and 
the  fidelity  of  a  larye  number  of  friends,  make 
me  happy  no  longer.    Mm4,  de  PompiuicHr, 

There  is  no  permanence  in  douht;  it  incites 
the  mind  to  doner  inquiry  and  experiment, 
from  wliicli,  if  riffhtly  manaired,  certainty 
proceeds,  and  in  tliis  alone  can  man  find 
thorough  satisfaction.    Goethe, 

There  is  no  permanent  love  but  that  which 
has  duty  for  its  eldest  brother ;  so  that  if 
one  sleeps  the  other  watches,  and  honour  is 
safe.    Siaki. 

There  is  no  place  like  home.   /.  H.  Payne, 
h  There  is  no  place  where  earth's  sorrows  ( Are 
more  felt  than  up  in  heaven ;  /  There  is  no 
place  where  eaith's  failings  /  Have   such 
kindly  judgment  i^iven.    F,  /K.  FiUfer, 

There  is  no  policy  like  politeness ;  and  a  arood 
manner  is  the  best  thingr  in  the  world,  either 
to  ir^t  a  good  name  or  to  supply  the  want  of 
it.    Buhuer  Lyiton. 

There  b  no  pure  malignity  in  nature.  Enurum, 
There  is  no  qualification  for  government  but 
virtue  and  wisdom.    Burke, 

There  is  no  real  life  but  cheerful  life.  Addison, 

10  There  is  no  repose  for  the  mind  except  in  the 
absolute.    Amiei. 

There  is  no  respect  for  others  without  humility 
in  one's  self.    Atm'ei. 

There  is  no  respect  of  persons  with  God.    Si, 

Paul, 
There  is  no  returning  from  a  digout  given  by 

satiety.    Lady  Montaiu. 

There  is  no  riches  above  a  sound  body,  and  no 
joy  above  the  joy  of  the  heart.    Eccius. 

IS  There  is  no  right  faith  in  believing^  what  is 
true,  unless  we  believe  it  because  it  is  true. 
WkaUly, 

There  Is  no  road  too  long  to  the  man  who 

advances  deliberatelv  and  without  undue 

haste ;  there  are  no  nonours  too  distant  to 

the  man  who  prepares  himself  for  them  with 

patience.    La  Bruyire, 
There  is  no  royal  road  to  geometry.    Euclid. 
There  is  no  sanctuary  of  virtue  like  home. 

E.  Everett, 
There  is   no  solemnity  so  deep,  to  a  right 

thinking  creature,  as  that  of  dawn.    KusJan, 
M  There  is  no  solitude  in  nature.    Schiller, 
There  is  no  solitude  more  dreadful  for  a 

stranger,  an  isolated  man,  than  a  great  city. 

So  many  thousands,  and  not  one  friend. 

Boiste, 
There  is  no  spirit  without  a  body  unless  it  be 

a  ghost,  and  no  body  without  a  spirit  unless 

it  be  a  corpse.    Gertnan  lore. 
There  is  no  sporting  with  a  fellow-creature's 

happiness  or  misery.     Bums. 

There  is  no  sterner  moralist  than  {Measure. 
ByroH. 

M  There  is  no  stronger  test  of  a  man's  real 
character  than  power  and  authority,  excit- 
ing, as  they  do,  every  passion,  and  discover- 
ing every  latent  vice.  Plutarch. 
There  Is  no  such  flatterer  as  is  a  man's  self, 
and  there  is  no  such  remedy  against  flattery 
of  a  man's  self  as  the  liberty  of  a  friend. 
Lord  BacoH% 


There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  dumb  poet  or  a 
haadless  painter.  •  The  essence  of  an  artist 
is  that  he  sliottld  be  articulate.    Stedmmm, 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  being  agreeable 
without  a  thoroui^  goodphnmonr,  a  natural 
sweetness  of  temper,  enlivened  by  ckeerfol- 
ness.    Lady  Montagu, 

There  is  no  snch  thing  as  chance ;  and  what 
seems  to  us  merest  accident  sprinn  frvas 
the  deepest  source  of  destiny.    Sckiuer, 

There  is  no  such  tiling  as  Liber^  in  tke  oni*  I 
verse :  there  can  never  be.  The  stars  have 
it  not ;  the  earth  has  it  not ;  the  sea  has  it 
not:  and  we  men  have  the  mockery  and 
semblance  of  it  only  for  our  heaviest  ponisb- 
ment.    Ruskin, 

There  is  no  sure  foundation  set  on  blood ;  /  No 
certain  life  acnieved  by  others'  deatii.  Kim£ 
Jokfiy  iv.  a. 

There  b  no  surer  argument  of  a  weak  mind 

than  IrresolutioiL     Tillotsou, 
There  is  no  terror,  Cassius,  in  your  threats ;  / 

For  I  am  armed  so  strong  in  nonestv  /  That 

they  pass  by  me  as  the  iakt  wind  /  Which  I 

respect  not    Jul,  Ctrs,,  iv.  3. 
There  b  no  thought  in  anv  mind,  but  it  qpuckly 

tends  to  convert  itself  into  a  power,  and 

organises  a  huge  instrumentali^  of  mrans 

Emerson, 
There  Is  no  time  so  miserable,  but  a  man  may  1 

be  true.     Timon  of  A  thens^  iv.  3. 
There  is  no  traitor  like  him  whose  domestic 

treason  plants  the  poniard  within  the  breast 

which  trusted  to  h»  truth.    Byron. 

There  is  no  true  action  without  wilL  Rousseeuu 

There  is  no  true  love  without  jealousy.    Pr, 

There  is  no  vague  general  capability  in  mfoa* 
Goethe. 

There  is  no  vice  or  folly  that  requires  so  much  \ 
nicety  and  skill  to  manage  as  vanity.  Sw/t. 

There  is  no  vice  or  crime  that  does  not  originate 
in  self-love  ;  and  there  is  no  virtue  that  does 
not  grow  from  the  love  of  others  out  of  and 
beyond  self.    Anon, 

There  is  no  vice  so  simple  but  assumes/  Some 

mark  of  virtue  in  his  outward  parts.    Mer.  oj 

yen,t  m.  3. 
There  is  no  venom  like  that  of  the  tongue.    /V. 
There  is  no  wealth  but  life— life,  faicludinfl[  all 

its  powers  of  love,  of  joy,  and  of  admiration. 

Eushin, 

There  is  no  well-doing,  no  godlike  dmng,  that  i 
is  not  patient  doing.    /.  G.  HolUmd. 

There  is  no  wisdom  nor  understanding  nor 
counsel  against  the  Lord.    BihU, 

There  Is  no  work  of  genius  which  has  not 
been  the  delight  of  mankind,  no  word  of 
genius  to  which  the  human  heart  and  sonl 
nave  not,  sooner  or  later,  responded.  LcwelL 

There  is  no  worse  fruit  than  that  which  never 
ripens.    //.  Pr, 

There  is  no  worse  joke  than  a  true  one.    //. 

andSp.  Pr,      , 

There  is  none  so  blind  as  they  that  won't  sec  ( 

Swi/U 
There  is  none  so  poor  that  he  need  sit  00  a 

pumpkin.    That  Is  shiftlessness.    Th^rtam. 

There  is  not  a  Red  Indian  hunting  by  Lake 
Winnipeg  can  quarrel  with  his  squaw  but 
the  whole  worid  must  smart  fSu*  it ;  will  not 
the  price  of  beaver  rise  ?    Ceniyh* 
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There  is  not  any  benefit  so  glorious  in  Itself 
but  it  may  be  exceeding-ly  sweetened  and 
improved  oy  the  manner  of  conferring'  it. 
Tne  virtne,  I  know,  rests  in  the  intent,  but 
the  l>eaaty  and  ornament  of  an  obligation 
lies  in  the  manner  of  it.    Sat. 

There  is  not  in  earth  a  spectacle  more  worthy 
than  a  great  man  superior  to  his  sufferings. 

There  is  not  in  national  life  any  real  epoch, 
because  there  is  nothing  in  reality  abrupt. 
Events,  however  great  or  sudden,  are  con- 
sequences of  preparations  long  ago  made. 
Draper^ 

There  is  not  one  grain  In  the  universe,  either 
too  mucli  or  too  little,  nothing  to  be  added, 
nothing  to  be  spared ;  nor  so  much  as  any 
one  particle  of  it,  that  mankind  may  not  be 
either  the  better  or  the  worse  for,  according 
as  it  is  applied.  L' Estrange. 
h  There  is  not  so  agonizing  a  feeling  in  the  whole 
catalogue  of  human  suffering  as  the  first 
conviction  that  the  heart  of  the  being  whom 
we  most  tenderly  love  is  estranged  from  us. 
Buiwtr  LytioH. 

There  Is  not  so  much  comfort  in  having  children 
as  there  is  sorrow  in  parting  with  them.  Pr. 

There  is  not  the  thickness  of  a  sixpence  l>e- 
tween  good  and  eviL    I'r. 

There  is  not  yet  any  inventory  (rf  man's  facul- 
ties.   Emerson. 

There  is  nothing  bejrond  the  pleasure  which  the 

study  of  Nature  produces.  Her  secrets  are  of 

unfathomable  depth,  but  it  b  granted  to  us 

men  to  look  into  them  more  and  more.  Goethe. 

10  There  is  nothing  bom  but  has  to  die.    CarfyU. 

There  is  nothing  by  which  I  have,  through 
life,  more  profited  than  by  the  just  observa^ 
tions.  the  good  opinion,  and  the  sincere  and 
gentle  encouragement  of  amiable  and  sen- 
sible women.    Jtomiiiy, 

There  is  notliing  capricious  in  nature.  Emerson. 

There  is  nothing  covered  that  shall  not  be 
revealed ;  and  nid,  that  shall  not  be  known. 
/ems. 

There  b  nothing  divine  but  what  b  rational. 
Kamt. 

UThere  b  nothing  either  good  or  bad,  but  think- 
ing' makes  it  so.    Nam.,  u.  a. 

There  b  nothing  evil  but  what  is  within  us ; 
the  rest  b  either  natural  or  accidental.  Sir 
P.  Sidney, 

There  is  nothing  exasperates  people  more  than 
the  displav  of  snpenor  ability  or  brilliancy  in 
conversation.  They  seem  pleased  at  the 
time,  but  their  envy  makes  them  curse  him 
at  their  hearts.   Joktuon. 

There  b  nothing  from  without  a  man  that 
entering  into  him  can  defile  him;  but  the 
things  which  come  out  of  him,  those  are 
they  that  defile  the  man.    Jesus. 

There  b  nothing  good  or  evU  save  in  the  wilL 
E/icteius. 
M  There  b  nothing  good  or  godlike  In  thb  world 
but  has  in  it  something  of  "  infinite  sadness. " 
Cartyle. 

There  b  nothing  holier  hi  this  life  of  ours  than 
the  first  consciousness  of  love,  the  first  flut- 
tering of  its  silken  wings.    Longfellow. 

There  b  nothing  in  the  world  more  shameful 
than  establishmg  one's  self  on  lies  and  fables. 
Goethe* 


There  b  nothing  in  this  world  that  wUl  keep 
the  devil  out  of  one  but  hard  labour.  Car* 
lyle. 

There  b  nothing  in  which  the  power  of  cir- 
cumstance b  more  evident  than  in  politics. 
DisraeiL 

There  is  nothing  innocent  or  good  that  diesM 
and  b  forgotten.     Diikens. 

There  b  nothing  insignificant,  nothing !  Cole- 
ridge, 

There  b  nothing  lighter  than  vain  praise. 
JVilliam  Dmmmond. 

There  b  nothing  like  leather.  Pr,  A  cobbler'* 
advice  in  an  emergency. 

There  b  nothing  like  the  cold  dead  hand  of  the 

1>ast  to  take  down  our  tumid  egotism,  and 
ead  us  into  the  solemn  flow  of  the  life  of  our 
race.    Holmes, 

There  b  nothing  little  to  the  truly  great  in  SO 
spirit.    Dickens. 

There  is  nothing  more  allied  to  the  barbarous  . 
and  savage  character  than  sullenness,  con- 
cealment, and  reserve.    Parke  Godwin, 

There  is  nothing  more  characteristic  than  the 
shakes  of  the  hand.    Sydney  Smith. 

There  is  nothing  more  charming  than  to  see  a 
mother  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  and  nothing 
more  venerable  than  a  mother  among  a 
number  of  her  children.    Goethe.  « 

There  b  nothing  more  frightful  than  for  a 
teacher  to  know  only  what  hb  scholars  are 
intended  to  know.    Goethe, 

There  is  nothing  more  frightful  than  Imagina-  M 
tion  without  taste.    Goethe. 

There  is  nothing  more  perennial  in  us  than 
habit  and  imitation.  They  are  the  source  of 
all  working  and  all  apprenticeship*  of  ail 
practice  and  all  learning.    Carlyle. 

There  is  nothing  more  pitiable  in  the  world 
than  an  irresolute  man.  osciUating  between 
two  feelings,  who  would  willingly  unite  the 
two,  and  who  does  not  perceive  that  nothing 
can  unite  them.    Goethe, 

There  is  nothing  more  precious  to  a  man  than 
hb  wiU;  there  is  nothing  which  he  relin- 
qubhes  with  so  much  reluctance.  /.  G. 
Holland, 

There  is  nothing  more  terrible  to  a  guiltv 
heart  than  the  eye  of  a  respected  friencL 
SirP,  Sidney. 

There  b  nothing  new  under  the  sun.    Bible.      40 

There  is  nothing  of  which  men  are  so  fond  and 
so  careless  as  life.     La  Bruyire, 

There  b  nothing  on  earth  divine  beside  hu- 
manity.    Melanchthon, 

There  b  nothing  on  earth  tHiicfa  b  not  in  the 
heavens  in  a  heavenly  form,  and  nothing  in 
the  heavens  which  b  not  on  the  earth  in  an 
earthly  form.    Quoted  by  Emerson, 

There  is  nothing  on  earth  without  difficulty. 
Only  the  inner  impulse,  the  pleasure  it  gives 
us,  and  love  we  reel,  help  us  to  overcome 
obstruction,  to  pave  our  way,  and  to  raise 
ourselves  out  of  the  narrow  circle  In  which 
others  sorrowfully  torture  themselves.  Goethe* 

There  b  nothing  really  more  monstrous  in  any  45 
recorded  savagery  or  absurdity  of  mankind 
than  that  governments  should  be  able  to  get 
monev  for  any  foDy  they  choose  to  commit, 
by  seuing  to  capitalists  the  r^ht  of  taxing 
future  generatioiis  to  the  end  of  time.  Ruskin, 
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There  b  nothinir  m  m^^ealMing  to  the  fine  skin 
of  vanity  as  the  apphcation  of  a  rou^^h  truth. 
Buiwer  Lytton, 

There  is  nothing  so  great  or  so  roodly  In 
creation,  but  it  is  a  mean  symbol  of  the  ros- 
pel  of  Cnrist,  and  of  the  tfain^  that  he  nas 
prepared  for  them  that  love  hmL    Rtukin. 

There  is  nothing-  so  powerful  as  tnitli»  and 
nothing  so  strange.    Dtuu  IVebsUr, 

There  Is  nothing  so  small  bat  that  we  may 
honour  God  by  asking  his  guidance  of  it,  or 
insult  him  by  taking  it  into  our  own  liands. 
Ruskin* 

6  There  is  nothing  so  secret  but  it  comes  to 
light.    Pr, 

There  Is  nothing  so  sure  of  succeeding:  as  not 
to  be  over  brilliant,  as  to  be  entirely  wrapped 
up  in  one's  self,  and  endowed  with  a  per- 
severance which,  in  spite  of  all  the  rebuffs  it 
may  meet  with,  never  relaxes  in  the  pursuit 
of  its  object.    Bar»$t  tU  Grimm. 

There  Is  nothingr  so  terrible  as  activity  without 
insight    Gotthe* 

There  is  nothing  to  be  found  only  once  In  the 
worid.    Goetke. 

There  Is  nothing  to  which  man  is  not  related. 

10  There  Is  nothing^  which  vanity  does  not  dese- 
crate.    h\  'ard  Btecfur. 

There  is  nothing  without  us  that  is  not  also 
within  us.    Gcetke. 

There  is  often  a  complaint  of  want  of  parts, 
when  the  fault  lies  in  a  want  of  a  due  im- 
provement of  them.    Locke. 

There  is  often  more  true  spiritual  force  in  a 
proverb  than   in   a   philosophical   system. 

CarlyU. 

There  is  /  One  great  society  alone  on  earth ;  / 
The  noble  living  and  the  noble  dead.    (?) 

IB  There  is  one  preacher  who  does  preach  with 
effect,  and  gradually  persuade  all  persons* 
his  name  is  Destinv*  Divine  Providence,  ana 
his  sermon  the  inflexible  course  of  thmgs. 
CarlyU. 

There  Is  onlv  one  cure  for  public  distress,  and 
that  is  puolic  education,  directed  to  make 
men  thoughtful,  merciful,  and  just    Kuskin, 

There  is  only  one  mendacious  being  in  the 
world,  and  that  is  man.    Sch^fpetUtauer, 

There  is  only  one  thin^  better  than  tradition, 
and  that  is  the  origmal  and  eternal  life  out 
of  wliich  all  tradition  takes  its  rise.    Lmvell. 

There  is  only  one  true  religion,  but  there  may 
be  many  form^  of  belief.    Kant. 

SO  There  is  poetry  and  beauty  in  the  common 
lives  about  us,  if  we  look  at  them  with  ima- 
ginative and  sympathetic  eye.    J.  Afor/ey. 

There  is  power  over  and  behind  ns,  and  we  are 
the  channels  of  its  communication.    EmersoH. 

There  is  precious  instruction  to  be  got  by  find- 
ing that  we  are  wrong.    Carlyte. 

There  is  properly  but  one  slavery  in  the  world 
— the  slavery  of  wisdom  to  folly.    Cariyie. 

There  is  properly  no  history,  only  biography. 
Emersofu 

Si  There  is,  properly  speaking,  no  misfortune  in 
the  world.  Happiness  and  misfortune  stand 
in  continual  balance.  Every  misfortune  is, 
as  it  were,  the  obstruction  of  a  stream,  which, 
after  overcoming  this  obstruction,  but  bursts 
forth  with  the  greater  force.    J^evaiis, 


There  is  reallv  something  absurd  about  tlie 
Present;  aJf  that  people  think  of  is  the 
sight,  the  touch  of  each  other,  and  there 
they  rest;  but  it  never  occurs  to  them  to 
reflect  upon  what  is  to  be  grained  from  sach 
moments.    G^tke. 

There  is  safety  in  solitude.    SmuH. 

There  is  scarce  truth  enough  alive  to  make 
societies  secure,  but  security  enougrh  to 
make  fellowships  accursed.  Meas.  f^r  Meat, , 
ilL  a. 

There  is  scarcely  a  good  critic  of  books  bom 
in  our  age,  and  yet  every  fool  tliinks  liim- 
self  justified  in  criticising  persons.  Buhver 
Lytton. 

There  is  sentiment  in  all  women,  and  senti-l 
ment  gives  delicacjr  to  thought,  and  tact  to 
manner.  But  sentiment  wxui  men  is  gener- 
ally acquired,  an  offspring  of  the  inteuectnal 
quality,  not,  as  with  the  other  sex,  of  tiie 
moraL    Buliver  Lytton. 

There  is  so  much  of  grood  among  the  worst,  so 
much  of  evil  in  the  best,  such  seeming-  par- 
tialities in  providence,  so  many  things  to 
lessen  and  expand,  vea,  and  wiui  all  man's 
boast,  so  little  real  freedom  of  his  will,  that 
to  look  a  little  lower  than  the  surface,  ga<^ 
or  dialect  or  fashion,  thou  shalt  feebly  pro- 
nounce for  a  saint,  and  faintly  condemn  for  a 
sinner.    Tujtper. 

There  is  so  much  trouble  in  coining-  into  the 
world,  and  so  much  more,  as  well  as  mean- 
ness, in  going:  out  of  it,  that  'tis  liardly  worth 
while  to  oe  here  at  all.    Lord Bol'mgfrvke, 

There  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil,  / 
Would  men  observingly  distil  it  out  Htmry 
/*.,  iv,  I. 

There  is  some  use  in  having  two  attorneys  in 
one  firm.  Their  movements  resemble  those 
of  the  man  and  woman  in  a  Dutch  baby- 
house.  When  it  is  fair  weather  with  the 
client  out  comes  the  gentleman  partner  to 
fawn  like  a  spaniel ;  when  it  is  Toul.  forth 
bolts  the  operative  brother  to  pin  like  a 
buU-dog.    Scott. 

There  is  something  behind  the  throne  greater  I 
than  the  Idng  himselt    Chatham. 

There  is  something  in  sorrow  more  akin  to  the 
course  of  human  affairs  than  joy.  C  F^it*- 
hugh. 

There  is  something  irresistibly  pleasing  in  the 
conversation  of  a  fine  woman ;  even  thougrh 
her  tongue  be  silent  the  eloquence  of  her 
eyes  teach  wisdom.    Goldsmith, 

There  is  something  more  awful  in  happineas 
than  in  sorrow.    Hawthorne. 

There  is  something  not  solid  in  the  good  that 
is  done  for  us.    Emerson. 

There  is  something-  of  all  men  in  every  man.  K 
Lichtenberg. 

There  is  something  so  moving  in  the  very 
imagre  of  weeping  beauty.    Steele. 

There  is  something  too  dear  in  the  hope  of 
seeing  again.  .  .  .  "Dear  heart,  l>e  quiet;" 
we  sav;  "yon  will  not  be  long  separated 
from  those  people  that  yon  love ;  be  quiet, 
dear  heart  r*  And  then  we  give  it  In  the 
meanwhile  a  shadow,  so  that  it  has  some- 
thing, and  then  it  is  good  and  quiet,  lilw 
a  little  child  whose  mother  gives  it  a  doll 
instead  of  the  apple  which  it  ought  not  to 
eat    Goethe, 
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Then  b  atfll  a  real  magic  in  the  action  and 
reaction  of  minds  on  one  another.  The 
casual  deliration  of  a  few  becomes,  by  this 
mysterious  reverberation,  the  frenzy  of 
many;  men  lose  the  use,  not  only  of  their 
understandings,  but  of  their  bodily  senses ; 
while  the  most  obdurate  unbelieving  hearts 
melt  like  the  rest  in  the  furnace  where  all 
are  cast  as  victims  and  as  fueL    CarfyU, 

There  is  still  .enough  to  satisfy  one  in  spite  of 

all  misfortiihes.    Goetht. 
There  is  such  a  choice  of  difficulties  that  I  am 

myself  at  a  loss  how  to  determine.    /.  Wol/t 

to  Pitt, 

There  is  that  maketh  himself  rich,  yet  hath 
nothing :  there  is  that  maketh  himself  poor, 
yet  hath  great  riches.  Bible. 
%  There  is  that  scattereth.  and  yet  increaseth : 
and  there  is  that  withnoldetn  more  than  is 
meet,  but  it  tendeth  to  poverty.    Bible. 

There  is  very  great  necessity  indeed  of  gettiag 
a  little  more  silent  than  we  are.    Carlyh. 

There  is  work  on  God's  wide  earth  for  all  men 
that  he  has  made  with  hands  and  hearts. 
CarlyU. 

There  lives  more  faith  in  honest  doubt,  believe 
me,  than  in  half  the  creeds.     Tennyson. 

There  may  come  a  day  when  there  shall  be  no 
more  curse ;  in  the  meantime  you  must  be 
humble  and  honest  enough  to  take  your 
share  of  it.    Ruskin, 

10  There  may  often  be  less  vanity  in  following  the 
new  modes  than  in  adhering  to  the  old  ones. 
It  is  true  that  the  foolish  Invent  them,  but 
the  wise  may  conform  t<^  instead  of  con- 
tradicting, them.    Joubert, 

There  must  always  remain  somethmg  that  is 
antagonistic  to  good.    Flaio. 

There  must  be  a  man  behind  a  book.  Emerton. 

There  must  be  hearts  which  know  the  depths 
of  our  bemg,  and  swear  by  us,  even  when 
the  whole  world  forsakes  us.    Gutakow. 

There  must  be  work  done  by  the  arms,  or  none 
of  US  would  live ;  and  work  done  by  the 
brains,  or  the  life  would  not  be  worth  having. 
And  the  same  men  cannot  do  both.  Kuskin. 
U  There  must  first  be  seducing  men  before 
seduced  women.    Jean  PauL 

There  needs  nojrhost,  my  lord,  come  from  the 
grave  /  To  teU  us  this,    //om.,  L  5. 

There  needs  not  a  great  soul  to  make  a  hero ; 
there  needs  a  go<fcreated  soul  which  will  be 
true  to  its  orij^ ;  that  will  be  a  great  soul. 
Carlyle. 

There  never  did  and  never  will  exist  anything 
permanently  noble  and  excellent  in  a  char- 
acter which  was  a  stranger  to  the  exercise 
of  resolute  self-deniaL    Scott. 

There  never  was  a  bad  man  but  had  ability  for 
good  service.    Butke. 

10  There  never  was  a  great  man  unless  through 
Divine  inspiration.    Cicero. 

There  never  was  a  literary  age  whose  domi- 
nant taste  was  not  sickly.    Joubert, 

There  never  was  a  talent,  even  for  real  litera- 
ture, but  was  primarily  a  talent  for  some- 
thing infinitely  better  of  the  sUent  kind. 
Carlyle. 

There  never  was  any  heart  trulv  great  and 
generous  that  was  not  also  tender  and  com- 
passionate.    SautK 


There  never  was  any  party,  faction,  or  sect  in 
wliich  the  most  ignorant  was  not  the  most 
violent    Pope* 

There  never  was  so  great  a  thought  labouring  26 
in  the  breasts  of  men  as  now.    Emerson. 

There  occur  cases  in  human  life  when  it  is 
wisdom  not  to  be  too  wise.    Schiller. 

There  remaineth  a  rest  to  the  people  of  God. 

BibU. 

There  seems  to  be  no  part  of  knowledge  in 
fewer  hands  than  that  of  discerning  when  to 
have  done.    Swift. 

There  shall  no  evil  happen  to  the  just.    Bible, 
There  the  wicked  case  from  troubling,  and  00 
there  the  weary  be  at  rest.    Bible. 

There  was  a  little  city,  and  few  men  within  it : 
and  there  came  a  great  king  against  it,  and 
besieged  it,  and  built  bulwarks  against  it. 
Now  there  was  found  in  it  a  poor  wise  man, 
and  he  by  his  wisdom  delivered  the  city,  yet  no 
man  remembered  that  same  poor  man.  Bibl^. 

There  was  a  time  when  meadow,  grove,  and 
stream,  /The  earth  and  every  common 
sight,  /  To  me  did  seem  /  Apparelled  in 
cdestial  light,  /  The  glory  and  tne  freshness 
of  a  dream.  /  It  is  not  now  as  it  has  been  of 
yore ;  Turn  wheresoe'er  I  may,  /  By  night 
or  day,  /  The  things  which  I  have  seen,  I 
now  can  see  no  more.    IVoriirtvortk. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  world  acted  upon 
books.  Now  books  act  upon  the  world. 
Joubert. 

There  was  but  one  Moses  to  the  thousands  of 
Israel  that  entered  Jordan.    Ward  Beecher. 

There  was  never  a  nation  great  until  it  came  00 
to  the  knowledge  that  it  had  nowhere  in  the 
world  to  go  for  nelp.    C.  D,  Warner. 

There  was  never  good  or  ill  but  women  had  to 
do  with  it    Gaelic  Pr. 

There  was  never  yet  philosopher  /  Who  could 
endure  the  toothache  patiently.    Muck  Ado^ 

V.  I. 

There  was  sense  in  the  sentences,  but  the  sum- 
total  was  nonsense.  Criticism  of  a  young 
preachers  discourse. 

There  was  speech  in  their  dumbness,  language 
in  their  very  gesture,     li 'interns  Ta/e^  v.  s. 

There  were  no  ill  language  if  it  were  not  ill  40 
taken.    Pr. 

There  where  thou  art,  there  where  thou  re- 
mainest,  accomplish  what  thou  canst.  Goethe. 

There  will  always  be  a  government  of  force 
where  men  are  selfish.    Emerson, 

There's  a  brave  fellow!  There's  a  man  of 
pluck  1/ A  man  who  is  not  afraid  to  say  his 
say,  /  ihough  a  whole  town's  against  nlm. 
Longfellow. 

There's  a  courage  wliich  grows  out  of  fear. 

Byron^ 

There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends,  /46 
Roi^h-hew  them  as  we  wHL    Ham.^  v.  a. 

There's  a  medium  in  thoughtfnlness  and  gaiety : 
find  it  out  and  keep  to  It    Spurgeon. 

There's  a  special  providence  in  the  fall  of  a 
sparrow.    Ha$H.^  v.  a. 

There's  a  sweeter  flower  than  e*er  /  Blush'd 
on  the  rMv  spray,  /  A  brighter  star,  a  richer 
bloom,  /  Tnan  e'er  did  western  heaven  illtuie  / 
At  close  of  summer  day—  /  Tis  Love,  the 
last  best  gift  of  Heaven.    Keble, 

There's  always  life  for  the  living.    /V. 
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Thera's  beffgary  in  the  lov«  that  can  be 
reckoned.    Ami,  amdCUop,^  L  i. 

There's  folks  as  make  bad  butter,  and  tmsten 
to  the  salt  t' hide  it    Ghmt^  ElioU 

There's  folks  'nd  stand  on  their  heads  and 
then  say  tlie  fault  was  in  their  boots.   G^prgt 

Eifot. 

There's  husbandry  In  heaven ;  /  Their  candles 
are  all  out    Afacb.y  i.  7. 
t  There's  language  in  her  eye,  her  cheeks,  her 
lip,  /  Nay,  ner  foot  speaks.    TrnL  ami  Cress. , 
iv.  5. 

There's  many  a  good  bit  o'  work  done  with 
a  sad  heart    Geatxe  Eliot, 

There's  many  a  slip  /  'Twtzt  the  cup  and  the 
Up.    Pr, 

There's  mercy  in  every  place,  /  And  mercy, 
encouraging  thought  /  Gives  even  afflic- 
tion a  grace,  /  And  reconciles  man  to  his 
lot    Ctwper, 

There's  music  In  the  sighing  of  a  reed ;  /There's 
music  in  the  pushing  of  a  rill ;  /  There's  mudc 
in  all  things,  if  men  had  ears.    Bynm. 

10  There's  nae  sorrow  there,  John,  /  There's 
neither  cauld  nor  care,  John.  /  The  day  is 
ave  fair»  /  In  the  land  o'  the  leaL  Lady 
Nairn*, 

There's  no  armour  against  fate.    Shirley. 

There's  no  art  /  To  find  the  mind's  construc- 
tion Ln  the  face.    Maeb.^  L  4. 

There's  no  folk  sic  idiots  as  them  that  looks 
like  geniuses.    /.  Af.  Bam'e. 

There's  no  glory  like  his  who  saves  his  country. 
Tennyson. 

18  There's  no  grace  in  a  benefit  that  sticks  to  the 
fingers,    sen. 

There's  no  great  banq[uet  but  some  fares  ilL 
George  Herbert. 

There's  no  pleasure  i'  living.  If  you're  to  be 
corked  up  for  ever,  and  only  dribble  your 
mind  out  by  the  sly,  like  a  lealqr  barrel. 
George  Eliot. 

There's  no  seeing  one's  way  through  tears.  Pr. 

There's  no  slipping  up-hill  again,  and  no  stand- 
ing still  when  once  you've  begun  to  slip  down. 
Geor/ie  EUot, 

M  There's  no  work  so  tirin'  as  danglin'  about  an' 
starin',  an'  not  rightiy  knowin  what  you're 
goin'  to  do  next;  an'  keepin'  your  face  i' 
smilin'  order,  like  a  grocer  o*  market-day. 
George  Eliot, 

There's  not  a  joy  the  world  can  give  like  that 
it  takes  away.    Byron, 

There's  not  a  place  where  Rest  can  say,  /  I'll 
not  have  Labour  here:  /  For  Rest  itself 
would  pine  away  /  If  Labour  were  not  near. 
Hall, 

There's  not  a  string  attuned  to  mirth  /  But 
has  its  chord  in  melancholy.    Hood, 

There's  not  one  wise  man  among  twenty  that 
will  praise  himself.    Much  Ado^  v.  2. 

M  There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  be- 
hold'st,  /  But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel 
sings,  /  Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed 
cherubuns.    Mer,  ofVen,^y,  x. 

There's  nothing  but  what's  bearable  as  long  as 
a  man  can  work.    George  Eliot, 

There's  nothing  certain  but  uncertainty.    Pr. 

There's  nothing  half  so  sweet  in  life  /  As  love's 
young  dream,    Moore, 


There's  nothing  situate  under  heaven's  eye;  f 

But  hath  its  bound  in  earth,  an  sea.  in  sky. 

Comedy  0/ Errors,  vL  x. 
There's  none  that  can  /  Read  God  aright 

less  he  first  spell  man.    Qnarles. 
There's  small  choice  in  rotten  apples.    7« 

ofShtvWy  L  X. 
There's  something  good  in  all  weathers.    If  it 

don't  happen  to  oe  good  for  mv  work  to-day. 

it's  good  for  some  other  man  s  to-day,  and 

will  come  round  to  me  to-morrow.    Dtckens, 
There's  such  divinity  doth  hedse  a  kii^,  / 

That  treason  can  but  peep  to  wnat  it  would. 

Ham.,  iv.  5. 
There's  things  it's  best  to  put  off  kenning  as 

long  as  we  can.    /.  M.  Barrie. 

Thereby  hangs  a  tale.    As  You  Like  It,  u.  7.     S$ 

These  /  Are  but  the  varied  God.  The  rolling 
year  /  Is  full  of  thee.     Thomson, 

**  These  are  my  jewets."  Comelta.  Iho  motk^r 
of  the  Gracchi,  when  slu  presented  ktrfive  soms 
to  a  lady  who  had  ^etrnded  her  omamcnts 
b^ore  her. 

These  cases,  wherein  happiness  would  be  sin- 
fill,  are  just  as  much,  but  no  more,  the  ordain- 
mente  of  Providence  as  those  more  common 
ones  wherein  happiness  is  xiatural  and  right. 
tr,  R.  Grtg, 

These  fair  tales,  which  we  know  so  beautiltti,  / 
Show  only  finer  than  our  lives  to-dav  /  Be- 
cause their  voice  was  clearer,  and  thiey 
foimd  /  A  sacred  bard  to  sing  them.  Lrwn 
Morris. 

These  limbs,  whence  had  we  them;  this  40 
stormy  force ;  this  lUe-blood  with  its  bnniing^ 
passion?  They  are  dust  and  shadowr;  a 
shadow-system  gathered  round  our  Me; 
wherein  through  some  moments  or  years, 
the  divine  essence  is  to  be  revealed  in  flesh. 
Carlyle, 

These  little  things  are  great  to  little  men. 
Goldsmith, 

These  moving  things,  ca'ed  wife  and  weans,  / 
Wad  move  the  very  heart  o'  stanes.    Burms. 

These  violent  delights  have  violent  ends. 
Rom.  and  Jul.,  ii.  6. 

They  are  as  sick  that  surfeit  with  too  mnch, 
as  they  tliat  starve  with  nothing.  Mrr.  f/ 
Venice,  i.  s. 

They  are  but  beggars  that  can  count  their  40 
worth.    Rom.  andJuL,  iL  6. 

They  are  dead  even  for  this  life  who  hope  fw 
no  better.    Lorenzo  do  Medici, 

They  are  never  alone  that  are  accompanied 
with  noble  thoughts.    Sir  P.  Sidiity. 

They  are  not  a  pipe  for  fortune's  finger,  /  To 
sound  what  stop  she  please.    Ham.,  iii.  2. 

They  are  not  all  free  who  scorn  their  chains. 
Lessing, 

They  are  not  kiiigs  who  sit  on  thrones,  bet  iO 
they  who  know  now  to  govern.    Emtrsom. 

They  are  not  siqpes  who  do  not  declare  men's 
duty.    Hitopadesa, 

They  are  slaves  who  dare  not  be  /  In  the  right 
with  two  or  three.    Lowell. 

They  asked   Lucman   the    fabulist,  "Prom 
whom  did  yon  learn  manners?"     He  a 
swered,  '*  From  the  unmannerly. "    Saadi. 

They  can  conquer  who  believe  they 

yfrgil. 
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TiMy  do  most  by  books  who  coald  do  mnch 
without  them;  ami  he  that  chiefly  owes 
himself  unto  himself  is  the  substantial  mao. 
Sir  T.  Browne, 

They  erer  do  pretend  /  To  have  received  a 
wrong*  who  wrong  intend.    DanieL 

They  fool  me  to  the  top  of  my  bent.   Hmm.^  iii.  9. 

Th^  fonnd  no  end,  in  wandering  masee  lost. 
miton, 
5  They  grew  in  beauty  side  by  side,  /  They  fill'd 
one  nome  with  glee;  /  Their  graves  are 
sever'd  far  and  wide.  /  By  monntt  and 
stream,  and  sea.    Mrs.  Hemans. 

They  govern  the  world,  these  sweet-lipped 

women,  because  beauty  is  the  index  w  a 

larger  fact  than  wisdom.    Hoimes, 
They  had  the  divine  right  of  kings  to  settle, 

these  unfortunate  ancestors  of  ours;  .  .  . 

and  they  did,  on  best  of  necessity,  manage 

to  settle  it.     CarlyU  of  the  Puritans. 
They  have  been  at  a  great  feast  of  languages, 

and  stolen  the  scraps.    Loves  L.  Lost,  v.  i. 
They  have  destroyed  the  beaten  track  to 

heaven ;  we  are  now  compelled  to  make  for 

ourselves  ladders,    Joubert. 
10  They  laugh  that  win.    Othello ^  iv.  2. 

They  lose  it  (the  world)  that  do  buy  it  with 

much  care.    Mer.  of  yen.,  i.  1. 
They  love  least  that  let  men  know  their  love. 

Two  Gent.  ofVerona,  L  2, 
They  love  most  who  are  least  valued.    Pr. 
The^  love  not  poison  that  do  poison  need. 

Rich.  It.,  V.  6. 
16  They  love  us  truly  who  correct  us  freely.    Pr. 
They  most  assiuie  who  know  the  least.    Gay. 

They  must  hunger  in  winter  that  will  not  work 
in  summer.    Pr. 

They  must  often  change  who  would  be  con- 
stant in  happiness  or  wisdom.    Confucius. 

They  never  taste  who  always  drink ;  /  They 
always  talk  who  never  think.    Prior. 
90  They  only  are  wise  who  know  that  they  know 
nothing.     Cariyle, 

They  only  babble  that  practise  not  reflection. 
ShericMfU 

They  only  should  own  who  can  administer. 
Emerson. 

Thev  only  who  build  on  Ideas  build  for  eter- 
nity.   Emerson, 

They  pass  best  over  the  world  who  trip  over 
it  qmckly ;  for  it  Is  but  bog— if  we  stop,  we 
shik.  Qneen  Elizabeth. 
IS  They  said  that  Love  would  die  when  Hope  was 
gone,  /  And  Love  moum'd  long,  and  sorrow'd 
after  Hope ;  /  At  last  she  sought  out  Memory, 
and  they  trod  /  The  same  old  paths  where 
Love  had  walk'd  with  Hope,  /  And  Memoiy 
fed  the  soul  of  Love  with  tears.    Tennyson, 

They  sav  best  men  are  moulded  out  of  faults,  / 
And,  for  the  most,  become  much  more  the 
better  /  For  being  a  Uttle  bad.  Meas.  for 
Meas.fW,  I. 

They  say  Doubt  Is  weak,  but  yet,  if  life  be  in  the 
doubt,  /  The  living  doubt  is  more  than  Faith 
that  life  did  never  know.    Dr.  ly.  Smith, 

**  They  say  so  "  is  half  a  He.    Pr, 

They,  sweet  soul,  that  most  impute  a  crime  / 
Are  pronest  to  it,  and  impute  themselves,  / 
Wanting  the  mental  range :  or  low  desire  / 
Not  to  fe^  lowest  makes  tnem  level  all:  / 
Yea,  they  would  pare  the  mountain  to  the 
plain, /To  leave  an  equal  baseness*  Tent^^wn, 


They  that  are  above  have  ends  in  everything.  80 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

They  that  are  against  superstition  oftentimes 
run  into  it  of  the  wrong  side.  If  I  wear  all 
colours  but  black,  then  1  am  superstitious  in 
not  wearing  black.    Selden, 

They  that  are  booted  are  not  always  ready. 

Pr, 

They  that  be  whole  need  not  a  phsrsician ;  but 
they  that  are  sick.    Jesus, 

They  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  bright- 
ness of  the  firmament ;  and  they  that  turn 
many  to  righteousness,  as  the  stars  for  ever 
and  ever.    Bible, 

They  that  bear  a  noble  mind,  /  Where  they  SO 
want  of  riches  find.    Wither, 

They  that  by  pleading  clothes  /  Do  fortunes 
seek,  when  worth  and  service  fail,  i  Would 
have  their  tale  believed  for  their  oaths,  / 
And  are  like  empty  vessels  under  sail. 
George  Herbert, 

They  that  deny  a  God  destroy  man's  nobility. 
For,  certainly,  man  is  of  kin  to  the  beasts, 
by  his  body ;  and  if  he  be  not  of  kin  to  God 
by  his  spint,  he  is  a  base  and  ignoble  crea- 
ture.   Bacon, 

They  that  do  change  old  love  for  new,  /  Pray 

gods,  they  change  for  worse.    George  Peele, 
They  that  do  nothing  are  In  the  readiest  way 

to  do  that  which  is  worse  than   nothing. 

Zimnnermann, 
They  that  drive  away  time  spur  a  free  horse.  40 

Robert  Mason. 

They  that  govern  the  most  make  the  least 
noise.    Selden, 

They  that  hold  by  the  Divine  /  Clasp  too  the 
Human  In  their  faith.    Dr,  W.  Smith, 

They  that  know  one  another  salute  afar  off. 
Pr, 

They  that  many  ancient  people  merely  in  ez- 

Eectation  to  bury  them,  hang  themselves  in 
ope  that  one  wul  come  and  cut  the  halter. 
Fuller, 

They  that  mean  to  make  no  use  of  friends  will  46 
be  at  little  trouble  to  gain  them :  and  to  be 
without  friendship  is  to  be  without  one  of 
the  first  comforts  of  our   present   state. 
Johnson, 

They  that  observe  lying  vanities  forsake  their 
own  mercy.    Bible. 

They  that  plough  iniquity  and  sow  wicked- 
ness reap  ^e  same     Biole. 

They  that  stand  high  have  many  blasts  to 
shake  them;  ana  If  they  fall,  they  dash 
themselves  to  pieces.    Richard  III..,  x.  3. 

They  that  sow  In  tears  shall  reap  in  joy.  Bible. 

Thejjr  that  sow  the  wind  shall  reap  the  whfrl-  60 
wmd.    Bible. 

They  that  will  crowd  about  bonfires  may, 
sometimes  very  fairly,  get  their  beards 
singed;  it  is  tne  price  they  pay  for  such 
Illumination;  natural  twilight  is  safe  and 
free  to  alL    Cariyle. 

They  told  me  I  was  everything ;  *tis  a  lie :  1 
am  not  ague-proof.    King  Lear^  iv.  6. 

They  well  deserve  to  have  /  That  know  the 
stron^'st  and  surest  way  to  get  Richard 
11. ^  ill.  3. 

They  went  out  from  us,  but  they  were  not  ol 
us ;  for  if  they  had  been  of  us,  uey  would  no 
doubt  have  eontianed  with  us.    Su  John, 
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They  who  accuse  and  blacken  thee  wrong:- 
fiuly  are  much  the  ffreatest  sufferers  by 
tbeur  own  malice  ana  injustice.     TAinwax  A 

They  who  but  slowly  pacM  are  /  By  plodding 

on  may  travel  Car.    Wither. 
They  who  contract  absurd  habits  are  such  as 

have  no  fear.    JokHson, 

They  who  crouch  to  those  who  are  above  them, 
always  trample  on  those  who  are  below 
them.    Bucku, 

h  They  who  do  not  feel  the  darkness  will  never 
look  for  the  liffht    BuckU. 

They  who  embrace  the  entire  universe  with 
love,  for  the  most  part  love  nothing  but 
their  narrow  selves.    Herdtr. 

They  who  gratefully  the  gods  adore.  /  Still 
find  their  joys  increasing  more  and  more. 
Theocritus, 

They  who  have  lost  an  infant  are  never,  as  it 
were,  without  an  infant  child.    I.tigh  Hunt, 

They  who  have  no  other  trade  but  seeking 
their  fortune,  need  never  hope  to  find  her; 
coquette-like,  she  flies  from  her  close  pur- 
suers, and  at  last  fixes  on  the  plodding 
mechanic  who  stays  at  home  and  minds  his 
business.    Goldsmith, 

10  They  who  lie  soft  and  warm  in  a  rich  estate 
seldom  come  to  heat  themselves  at  the  altar. 
Houth, 

They  who  oppose  a  Ministry  have  always  a 
better  field  tor  ridicule  and  reproof  than  they 
who  defend  it.    Goldsmith, 

They  who  place  their  affections  on  trifles  at 
first  for  amusement,  will  find  those  trifles  at 
last  become  their  serious  concern.  Gold- 
smith, 

They  who  play  with  the  devil's  rattles  will  be 
brought  by  degrees  to  wield  his  sword. 
Fuller, 

They  who  pretend  most  to  universal  benevo- 
lence are  either  deceivers  or  dupes— men 
who  desire  to  cover  their  private  ill-nature 
by  a  pretended  regard  for  all.    Goldsmith, 

16  They  who  resign  life  rather  than  part  with 
liberty  do  only  a  prudent  action ;  out  those 
who  lay  it  down  for  friends  and  country  do  a 
heroic  one.    Steele, 

They  who  resist  indiscriminately  all  improve- 
ment as  innovation,  may  find  themselves 
compelled  at  last  to  submit  to  innovations 
although  they  are  not  improvements.  Ca»- 
ning. 

They  who  seek  only  for  faults  see  nothing 
else.    Pr, 

They  who  sustain  their  cross  shall  likewise  be 
sustained  by  it  in  return.     Thomas  4  Kempis, 

They  who  travel  in  pursuit  of  wisdom  walk 
oiuy  in  a  circle,  ana,  after  all  their  labour, 
at  last  return  to  their  pristine  ignorance. 
Goldsmith, 

SO  They  who  want  a  farthing,  and  have  no  friend 
that  will  lend  them  it»  think  farthings  very 
good  things.    Goldsmith, 

They  who  want  money  when  they  come  to 
borrow,  will  always  want  money  when  they 
should  come  to  pay.    Goldsmith, 

They  who  will  watch  Providence  will  never 
want  a  Providence  to  watch.    (?) 

They  whom  truth  and  wisdom  lead  /  Can 
gadier  honey  from  a  weed.    Cowper, 


Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strew  thtt 
brooks  /  In  Vallombrosa.    Milton, 

Thine  ears  shall  hear  a  word  behind  thee,  IS 
saying,  This  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it,  when 

Se  turn  to  the  right  hand,  and  when  ye  turn 
» the  left    Bible, 

Thine  is  the  right,  for  thhie  the  mi^t  Ten, 
nysoM, 

Thine  own  friend,  and  thy  father's  firiend,  for^ 
sake  not ;  neither  go  into  thy  brother's  house 
in  the  day  of  thy  calamity :  for  better  Is  a 
neighbour  that  is  near  than  a  brother  far  ofL 

Bible, 

Thine  own  worm  be  not :  yet  such  jealousy,  ' 
As  hurts  not  others,  but  may  make  raee 
better,  /  Is  a  good  spur.    George  HerberL 

Things  all  are  big  with  jest :  nothing  that's 
plam  /  But  may  be  witfcy,  if  thou  hast  the 
vein  •  ■  •  /  Many  affecting  wit  beyond  their 

Eower,  /  Have  Sfot  to  be  a  dear  tool  for  an 
our.    George  Metbtrt, 

Things  are  graceful  in  a  friend's  month  which  SO 
are  blushing  in  a  man's  own.    Ba*oH, 

Things  are  his  property  alone  who  knows  how 
to  use  them.    Xenopkon, 

Things  are  long-lived,  and  God  above  appoints 
their  term ;  yet  when  the  brains  of  a  thing 
have  been  out  for  three  centuries  and  odd,  one 
does  wish  it  would  be  kind  enough  and  die. 
Carlyle, 

Things  are  not  so  false  always  as  they  seem. 
Carlyle, 

Things  are  sullen,  and  will  be  as  they  are, 
whatever  we  thmk  them  or  wish  them  to 
be.    Cudworih, 

Things  are  what  they  are  by  nature,  not  by  IB 
will    Cudtuorth, 

Things  at  the  worst  will  cease,  or  else  climb 
upward  /  To  wliat  they  were  before.  Afrnt-b,, 
iv.  a. 

Things  bad  b^^;tm  make  strong  themselves  by 
ilL     Macb.f  iu.  2. 

Things  base  and  vile,  holding  no  ouantity^,  / 
Love  can  transpose  to  form  ana  digmty. 
Mid,  J^,'s  Dream^  L  i. 

Things  fasten  upon  thee  only  according  as 
the  degree  of  thy  own  love  and  inclination 
for  them  gives  opportunity  and  advantage. 
Thomas  A  Kempis, 

Things  good,  ^reat  Jove,  asked  or  unasked,  40 
supply :  /  Thmks  evil,  though  we  ask  for 
them,  deny.    Anon, 

Things  have  their  laws  as  well  as  men ;  and 
things  refuse  to  be  trifled  with.    Emerson, 

Things  ill  got  had  ever  bad  success.  ...  Ill 
leave  my  son  my  virtuous  deeds  behind. 
3  Hen,  y/.f  ii.  a. 

Things  may  serve  long,  but  not  serve  ever. 

Alts  IVell  ii.  a. 

Things  more  excellent  than  every  image  are 
expressed  through  images.    Jamblichus. 

Things  must  turn  when  they  can  go  no  farther.  4S 

Spufgeon, 

Things  refuse  to  be  mismanaged  long.  Carlyle. 

Things  seen  are  mightier  than  things  heard. 
Tennyson, 

Things  will  always  right  themselves  la  time, 
if  only  those  who  know  what  they  want  to 
do,  and  can  do,  persevere  unremittingly  in 
work  and  action*    Goethe, 
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Things  will  never  be  bettered  by  an  excess  of 
haste.    Pr, 

Things  without  remedy  should  be  without  re- 
gard ;  what  is  done,  is  done.    Madf.^  iii.  a. 

Things  won  are  done;  jour's  soul  lies  in  the 
doing:.     TVvfV.  and  Crtst.^  i.  2. 

Think  all  yon  speak,  but  speak  not  all  you 
think.    Delaum. 

B  Think  and  thank  God.    Pr. 

Think  naught  a  trifle,  though  it  small  appear ;  / 
Small  sands  the  mountain,  moments  make 
the  year,  /  And  trifles  life.     YoHng, 

Think  not,  dream  not  that  thou  livest,  /  If  thy 
hand  doth  idly  he,  /  If  thv  soul  for  ever  long- 
ing, /  Yearn  but  for  the  oy  and  bye.    M.  IV. 

Think  not  I  came  to  send  peace  on  the  earth  ; 
I  came  not  to  send  peace  but  a  sword.  Jesus. 

Think  not  thv  fame  at  every  twitch  will  break :  / 
By  great  aeeds  show  that  thou  canst  little 
do ;  /  And  do  them  not ;  that  shall  thy  wis- 
dom be ;  /  And  change  thy  temperance  into 
bravery.     George  Hertfert. 

10  Think  not  th^  own  shadow  longer  than  that  of 
others.     Str  Thomas  Browne. 

Think  not  your  estate  your  own,  while  any 
man  can  caU  upon  you  for  money  which  you 
cannot  pay.    Johnson, 

Think  of  ease,  but  work  on.    George  Herbert. 

Think  of  *«  living  r  Thy  life,  wert  thou  the 
"  pitifnUest  of  all  the  sons  of  earth,"  is  no 
idle  dream,  but  a  solemn  reality.  It  is  thy 
own;  it  is  aU  thou  hast  to  front  eternity 
with.    Cariyle. 

Think  of  the  hosts  of  worlds,  and  of  the  plagues 
in  this  world-mote--death  puts  an  end  to  the 
whole.     Carfyle. 

li  Think  with  awe  on  the  slow,  the  quiet  power 
of  time.    Schiller, 

Think  wrongly,  if  yon  please,  but  in  all  cases 
think  for  yoursdl.    Lessing. 

Think  ve  that  God  made  the  universe,  and 
then  let  it  run  round  his  finger  ?  (mm  Finger 
lanfen  Hesse).    Goethe. 

Think  yon,  *inid  all  this  mighty  sum  /  Of  things 
for  ever  speaking,  /  That  nothing  of  itself 
will  come,  /  But  we  must  still  be  seeking. 
Wordsworth, 

Thinkers  are  scarce  as  gold ;  but  he  whose 
thoughts  embrace  all  his  subject,  pursues  it 
uninterruptedly  and  fearless  of  conse- 
Quences,  Is  a  diamond  of  enormous  size. 
Lecoater. 

iOThink'st  thou  existence  doth  depend  on  time  ?  / 
It  doth ;  but  actions  are  our  epochs.    Byrou. 

Thinldne  about  sin,  beyond  what  is  indispen- 
sable Tor  the  firm  effort  to  get  rid  of  it,  is 
waste  of  energy  and  waste  oitime  Afaithew 
Arnold, 

Thinking  Is  bnt  an  idle  waste  of  thought ;  / 
For  nought  is  everytlilng.  and  everything  is 
nought    Smithy  **RejecUd  Addresses." 

Thinking  is  the  function ;  living  is  the  func- 
tionary.   Emerson, 

Thinking  leads  man  to  knowledge.  He  may 
see  and  hear,  and  read  and  learn,  whatever 
he  pleases,  and  as  much  as  he  pleases ;  he 
will  never  know  anything  of  it,  except  that 
wliich  he  has  thought  over,  that  which  by 
thinking  he  has  made  the  property  of  his 
aifaid.    Pestaloni. 


Thinking  nurseth  thinking.    Sir  P.  Sidney,        86 
This  above  aU:  to  thine  own  self  be  true,  / 
And  it  must  foUow  as  the  night  the  day,  / 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. 
Ham.^  L  3. 

This  bodes  some  strange  eruption  to  our  state. 

rfiStM.f  L  z. 

This  century  is  not  ripe  for  my  ideal ;  I  live  a 
dtixen  of  those  that  are  to  come.    Schiller, 

"This  comes  of  walldng  on  the  earth."  The 
Spanish  smelly  ashej^icked  kimself  up  frmn  the 
ground,    Sp.  Pr. 

This  communicating  of  a  man's  self  to  his  SO 
friend  works  two  contrarv  effects,  for  it  re- 
doubleth  joys  and  cuttetn  griefo  in  halves. 
Bacon. 

This  day  /  Shall  change  aU  griefs  and  quarrels 
into  love.    Henry  K.,  v.  2. 

This  day's  propitious  to  be  wise  in.    Bums, 
This  even-handed  justice  /  Commends  the  in- 
gredients of  our  poison  d  chalice  /  To  our 
own  lips.    Macb.i  1.  7. 

This  ever-renewing  generation  of  appearances 
rests  on  a  reality,  and  a  reality  that  is  alive. 
Emerson, 

This  fell  sergeant,  death,  /  Is  strict  in  hisS6 
arrest.    Ham.^  v.  3. 

Tliis  iiand,  to  tyrants  ever  sworn  the  foe,  / 
For  freedom  only  deab  the  deadly  blow:  / 
Then  sheathes  in  calm  rei>ose  the  vengeful 
blade  /  For  gentle  P^fce  in  freedom's  hal- 
lowed shade.    John  Quincy  Adams. 

This  Ithink  charity— to  loveGod  for  himself,  and 
our  nei^rhhour  for  God.    Sir  Thomas  Browne. 

This  b  a  great— properly  the  greatest— 
moment  in  a  mans  life,  when,  reconciling 
himself  to  necessity,  he  is  able  with  clearness 
of  purpose  to  say,  ^'  Let  the  will  of  the  gods 
be  done."    Ed, 

"  This  is  a  sharp  medicine,  but  it  cures  all  dis- 
orders."   Raleigh  of  the  axe  o/his  exechtioner. 

This  is  faith ;  it  is  nothing  more  than  obedience.  40 

Voltaire. 
This  u  how  I  define  talent ;  it  is  a  gift  God 

has  given  us  in  secret,  which  we  reveal 

without  knowing  it.    Montesquieu. 

This  is  not  a  time  for  purism  of  style ;  and  style 
has  little  to  do  with  the  worth  or  nnworth  of 
a  book.    CarlyU, 

This  is  not  the  liberty  which  we  can  hope,  that 
no  grievance  should  arise  in  the  common- 
weiuth,  bnt  when  complaints  are  freely  heard, 
deeplv  considered,  and  speedily  reformed, 
then  is  the  utmost  bound  of  dvu  liberty  at- 
tained that  wise  men  look  for.    Milton. 

This  is  the  first  condition  of  a  living  morality  as 
well  as  of  vital  religion,  that  the  soul  snail 
find  a  true  centre  out  from  and  above  itself, 
round  which  it  shall  revolve.    /.  C.  Sharp. 

This  is  the  humour  of  it.    Henty  K.,  ii.  x.  45 

This  is  the  monstrosity  in  love— that  the  will  is 
infinite,  and  the  execution  confined ;  that  the 
desire  is  boundless,  and  the  act  a  slave  to 
limit.     Troil,  and  Cress^  iii.  a. 

This  is  the  state  of  man :  to-day  he  puts  forth  / 
The  tender  leaves  of  hopes;  to-morrow 
blossoms,  /  And  bears  his  blushing  honours 
thick  upon  him;  /  The  third  day  comes  a 
frost,  a  killing  frost ;  /  And  when  he  thinks, 

good  easy  man,  full  surely  /  His  greatness 
I  a-ripemng,  nips  his  root,  /  And  then  he 
falls,  as  I  do.    Jien,  yilJ,,  iii.  a. 

2  H 
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Thia  is  th«  very  coinage  of  your  hndn ;  /  This 
JMdUess  creation  ecstasy  /  Is  Tory  ntnaing 
ia.    Hmh,,  iii.  4, 

This  is  the  very  curse  of  an  evil  deed,  that  it 
enreaders  and  must  bring  forth  more  evil. 
Scki/irr. 

This  is  true  philanthrophy,  that  buries  not  its 

Sold  in  ostentatious  chanty,  but  builds  its 
ospital  in  the  human  heart.    HarUy, 
This  low  man  seelcs  a  little  tiling  to  do,  /  Sees 
it  and  does  it ; ,  This  liigh  man,  with  a  great 
thing  to  pursue,  /  Dies  ere  he  knows  it. 
Brvtuning, 
5   This  man  receiveth  sinners,  and  eateth  with 
them.     Said  0/  Jtsut  by  tMs  Jtws  i'm  way  0/ 
reproach. 
This  narrow  isthmus  'twiact   two   boundless 
seas,  /  The  past,  the  future— two  eternities. 
Moort. 

This  nothing's  more  than  matter,    //am.,  iv.  5. 

This  of  old  is  sure,  /  That  change  of  toil  is 
toil's  sufficient  cure.    Ltwit  Morrism 

Tills  one  fiact  the  world  liatee— that  the  soul 
becomes.     Emerson. 

10  This  present  is  a  ruinous  and  mining  world. 
CaHyU, 

This  she  knows  in  joys  and  woes,  /  That  saints 
will  aid  if  men  wUl  call ;  /  For  the  blue  sky 
bends  over  all.    CoUridge. 

This  so  solid-seeming  world  is,  after  all,  but  an 
air-image,  our  Me  the  oniv  reality ;  and 
Nature,  with  Its  thousand-told  production 
and  destruction,  but  the  reflex  of  our  own 
inward  force,  the  "  Phantasy  of  our  Dream," 
or,  what  the  earth-spirit  in  "  Faust "  names 
it,  *'the  living  visible  garment  of  God." 
CariyU, 

Tills  time.  lilce  all  times,  is  a  very  good  one,  if 
we  but  knew  what  to  do  with  it    EmersoK, 

This  was  a  man.    Jul,  Ctes.y  v.  5. 

16  This  was  the  most  unicindest  cut  of  alL  Jul, 
Cms.y  iii.  9. 

Tills  will  prove  a  brave  Idngdom  to  me,  where 
1  shall  have  my  music  for  nothing.  Tempest^ 
iii.  a. 

Tills  world  beloi^s  to  the  energetic  Emerson, 

This  world  is  a  busy  scene,  and  man  a  crea- 
ture destined  for  a  progressive  struggle. 
Bums. 

This  wofld  is  all  a  fleeting  show,  /  For  man's 
illusion  given :  /  The  smOes  of  jo^,  the  tears 
of  woe,  /  Deceitful  shine,  deceitful  flow,  / 
There's  nothing  true  but  heaven.  Moore. 
80  This  world  is  fuUof  fools,  and  he  who  would 
not  wish  to  see  one  must  not  only  shut  him- 
self up  alone,  but  must  also  break  his  look- 
ing-glass.   Boiltau. 

This  world  surely  is  wide  enough  to  hold  both 
thee  and  me !  (unde  Toby  co  the  fly).    SUme. 

This  world,  where  much  is  to  be  done  and  little 
to  be  known.    Johnson, 

Thistles  and  thorns  prick  sore,  but  evil  tongues 
prick  more.    Dut.  Pr. 

Tho'  men  may  bicker  with  the  things  they 
love,  /  They  would  not  make  them  laugh- 
able in  all  eyes,  /Not  while  they  loved  them. 

Tennyson, 

85  Tho'  worid  on  world  in  mvriad  myriads  roll  / 
Round  us,  each  with  diilereat  powers,  /  And 
otner  form  of  life  than  ours,  /  What  know  we 
greater  than  the  soul )    Tnu^stm, 


Those  are  aet  empty-hearted  whose  lowsoaad/ 
Reverbs  no  hoUowness.    Z.r<s^,  L  1. 

Those  are  often  raised  into  tiie  greatest  traas> 
ports  of  nurth  who  are  subject  to  the  greatest 
depresdons  of  meianchoiy.    AHHUmu 

Those  deserve  to  be  doubly  laughed  at  tliat  are 
peevish  and  angry  for  nothing  to  no  purpoafei 
U  Estrat^e. 

Those  faces  which  have  charmed  us  the  most 

escape  us  the  soonest.    Scott. 
Those  faults  conscience  has  not  strength  to9t 

prevent,  it   seldom  has  justice  enough  to 

accuse.    Goldsmith. 
Those  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption 

tried,  /  Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  witii  noops 

of  steeL    Ham.^  I.  3. 

Those  holy  fields  /  Over  whose  acres  walked 
those  bless^  feet  /  Which,  fourteen  hundred 
years  ago  were  nailed,  /  For  our  advantage, 
on  the  bitter  cross,    i  Hen.  IV.^  \.  \. 

Those  of  us  who  are  worth  anytiiing  qyend 
our  manhood  in  unlearning  tiie  follies  or 
expiating  the  mistakes  of  our  youth.   Sh4lley. 

Those  only  are  beautiful  which,  like  the  planets, 
have  a  steady,  lambent  Ught— are  lunuiums^ 
not  ^arkling.    Lofigfeliow. 

Those  only  are  despicable  who  fear  to    beV 
despised.     La.  Roche. 

Those  Only  deserve  a  monument  who  do  not 
need  one.    HazUtt. 

Those  only  obtain  love,  for  the  most  part,  who 
seek  it  not    Goethe. 

Those  only  who  know  little  can  be  said  to 
know  anythh^.  The  greater  the  knowledge 
the  greater  the  doubt.    Goethe. 

Those  people  who  are  always  improving  never 
become  great  Greatness  is  an  eminence, 
the  ascent  to  which  is  steep  and  lofty,  and 
which  a  man  must  sei^e  6n  at  once  by  natural 
boldness  and  vigour,  and  not  by  patient, 
wary  steps.     Hasliti. 

Those  persons  who  do  most  good  are  least  40 
conscious  of  it.     H^ard  Beecher. 

Those  tendef  tears  that  humanise  the  souL 

rhomson. 

Those  that  are  the  loudest  in  their  threats  are 
the  weakest  in  the  execution  of  them.  C»It^n, 

Those  that  come  unsought  for  are  commonhr 
the  most  valuable,  and  should  be  secureo, 
because  they  seldom  return.    Bacon. 

Those  that  dare  lose  a  day  are  dangerously 
prodigal ;  those  that  dare  misspend  it,  des- 
perate.    Bishop  Hall. 

Those  that  fly  may  fi|pht  again,  /  Which  he  can  4f 
never  do  that's  slain.    Butler. 

Those  that  have  loved  longest  love  best  J^JkM- 

son. 

Those  that  think  must  govern  tiiose  that  toiL 

Goldsmith. 

Those  that  with  haste  will  make  a  mighty  fire.  / 
Begin  with  weak  straws.    Jul.  Ca-s.^  L  3. 

Those  who  are  bent  to  do  wickedly  will  never 
want  tempters  to  urge  them  on.     7  illotsoM. 

Those  who  are  elevated  enough  in  life  to  reason  SO 
and  to  reflect,  yet  low  enough  to  keep  dear 
of  the  venal  contagion  of  a  court — these  are 
a  nation's  strength  1    Bums. 

Those  who  are  quite  satisfied  sit  still  and  do 
nothing;  those  who  are  not  quite  satisfied 
are  the  sole  bensiactors  ef  the  world.  Z^m* 
don 
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ThoM  who  attempt  to  level  never  equeliae ; 
tliejr  load  the  edifice  of  societjr  by  settlnfr 
ap  in  the  air  what  the  solidity  of  tne  strvc- 
tore  requires  to  be  on  the  grwod. ,  Burke. 

Those  v^o  attempt  to  reason  as  o«t  of  onr 
follies,  begin  at  the  wronur  end,  since  the 
attempt  uatnrall^  presupposes  us  capable  of 
reason.    GoldsmitIL 

Those  who  brinfl:  sunshine  to  the  lires  of  others 
cannot  keep  it  from  themselves.  /.  M.  Barrie. 

Those  who  can  sit  at  home  and  gloat  over  their 
thousands  in  silent  satisfaction  are  generally 
found  to  do  it  in  plain  clothes.  GoldsmitIL 
B  Those  who  canr  much  upon  their  clothes 
are  remarked  /or  hairing  but  little  in  their 
pockets.    GoUUmith. 

Thoee  who  do  nothing  generally  take  to  shout- 
ing.   Pr. 

Those  who  dwell  in  fear  dwell  next  door  to 
hate;  and  I  think  it  is  the  cowardice  of 
women  that  makes  them  such  intense  haters. 
Mrt,  Jatnestm. 

Those  who  educate  children  weU  are  more  to 
be  honoured  than  they  who  produce  them ; 
for  these  only  gave  them  life,  those  the  art 
of  living  well.    A  risL 

Those  who  first  study  fate,  and  say^  Fate  is 
the  only  cause  of  fortune  and  misfortune, 
terrify  themselves.    HiiopiuUsa^ 

10  Those  who  give  the  first  shock  to  a  state  are 
naturaUv  the  first  to  be  overwhelmed  in  its 
ruin.  The  fruits  of  public  commotion  are 
seldom  enjoyed  by  the  man  who  was  the  first 
to  set  It  a-going ;  he  only  troubles  the  waters 
for  another's  net.    Montaisne. 

Those  who  have  .even  studied  good  books  may 
still  be  fools.    Hito/adesa, 

Those  who  injure  one  party  to  benefit  another 
are  quite  as  unjust  as  if  they  converted  the 
property  of  others  to  their  own  benefit,    tic. 

Those  who  make  the  best  use  of  their  time 

have  none  to  spare.    Pr. 
Those  who  make  the  worst  use  of  their  time 

most  complain  of  its  shortoess.    La  Bruyire. 
15  Those  who  onlv  run  after  little  things  will  not 

go  far.    /.  At.  Barrie, 

Those  who  profess  most  are  ever  the  least  shi- 
cere.    Sheridan. 

Those  who  regularly  undertake  to  cultivate 
{riendship  find  ingratitade  generally  repays 
their  endeavours.    A  Hiss. 

Those  who  seek  for  something  more  than 
happiness  in  this  world  must  not  complain  if 
happiness  be  not  their  portion.    FrvtuU. 

Those  who  seem  to  doubt  or  den^  us  what  is 
justly  ours,  let  us  either  pity  their  prejudice 
or  despise  their  judgment.    Bums. 

90  Those  who  set  their  minds  to  deny  things,  and 
are  fond  of  pulling  things  to  pieces,  must  be 
treated  like  deniers-of-motiou ;  one  need  only 
keep  incessantly  walking  up  and  down  before 
tiiem  In  as  composed  a  manner  as  possible. 
Coetfu. 
Those  who  trust  us  educate  us.    George  Eliot. 

Those  vrho  will  not  be  ruled  by  the  rudder 
must  be  ruled  by  the  rock.    Cornish  Pr. 

Those  who  would  make  us  feel  must  feel  them- 
selves.   ChurchilL 

Thou  art  Heaven's  tasker ;  and  thy  God  re- 
quires /  The  purest  of  thy  flour,  as  well  as 
•f  thy  firoit    Quarks, 


Thou  art  ignorant  of  what  thou  art,  and  much  86 
more  ignorant  of  what  Is  fit  for  thee^    TkatMo^ 
d  Kempis. 

Thou  art  in  the  end  what  thou  art.    Goethe. 

Thou  art  not  alone  if  thou  have  faith.  There 
is  a  communion  of  saints,  unseen,  yet  not 
unreal,  accompanying  and  brotherlike  em- 
bracing thee,  so  thou  be  worthy.     Carlyle. 

Thou  art  the  ruin  of  the  noblest  man  /  That 
ever  lived  in  the  tide  of  times.  JuL  Ca-s.^ 
Hi.  X. 

Tlion  art  thyself  to  all  eternity.    P.  G.  Rossettix 

Thou  awakest  us  to  delight  in  thy  praise  ;  for  80 
thou  madest  us  for  thyself,  and  our  heart  is 
restless  until  It  repose  in  thee.   St,  A  ugustine. 

Thou  bear'st  thy  heavy  riches  but  a  journey,  / 
And  death  unloads  thee.    Meas.  for  Aleas.. 

UL  I. 

Thou  canst  not  be  entirely  free  till  thou  hast 

j     atteined  to  such  a  masterv  as  entirely  to 

'     subdue  and  deny  thyself^     Thomas  d  Kempis, 

Thou  dost  not  strive,  O  Sun,  but,  meek  and 

still,  /  Thou  dost  the  type  of  Jesus  best 

I     fulfil,  /  A  noiseless  revelation  in  the  sky. 

F.  W.  Faber 

Thou  hast  given  vsxitiK  world  of  earthly  bless- 
ings to  my  soul,  /If  sympathy  of  love  unite 
our  thoughts,    a  Hen.  1 7.,  i.  \. 

Thou  hast  not  what  others  have,  and  others  8S 
have  not  the  gift  thou  hast.    From  this  im- 
perfection springs  sociability.    Gellert. 

Thou  little  thlnkest  what  a  little  foolery 
governs  the  world.    John  Seldeiu 

Thou  mayest  as  weU  expect  to  grow  stronger 
by  always  eating,  as  wiser  by  always  read- 
ing.   Fuller. 

Thou  mayest  be  more  prodigal  of  praise  when 
thou  writest  a  letter  tnan  when  thou  speakest 
in  presence.    Fuller. 

Thou  must  learn  to  break  thine  own  will  in 
many  things  If  thou  wilt  have  peace  and 
concord  with  others.     Thotnas  d  A  empis. 

Thou  must  live  unto  another  if  thou  wflt  live  iO 
unto  thyself.    Sen. 

Thou  must  renounce ;  thou  must  abstain  I  is 
the  eternal  song  which  sounds  in  the  ears  of 
every  one,  which  every  hour  is  singing  to  us 
all  our  life  long.    Goethe. 

Thou,  Natare,  art  my  goddess ;  to  thj  law  / 
My  services  are  bound.    Kii$g  Lear,  u  a. 

Thou  of  an  independent  mind.  /  With  soul 
resolved,  with  soul  resigned;  /  Prepared 
Powells  proudest  frown  to  brave,  /  AVho 
wilt  not  be,  nor  have  a  slave ;  /  Virtue  alone 
who  dost  revere,  /  Thy  own  reproach  alone 
dost  fear,  /  Approach  this  shrine  (Indepen* 
dence),  and  worsnip  here.    Burns. 

Thou  shall  hear  no  more  complainte  from  me ; 
thou  shalt  hear  only  what  happens  to  the 
wanderer.    Goethe. 

"  Thou  shalt  **  b  written  upon  life  in  characters  4ft 
as  legible  as  <*Thoushait  not."    Carlyle. 

Thou  shalt  look  outward,  not  Inward.  Cor- 
lyU, 

Thou  shalt  not  muxxle  the  ox  that  treadeth 
out  the  com.    Bible. 

Thou,  too  curious  ear,  that  fain  /  Wouldst 
thread  the  maxe  of  Harmony,  /  Content 
thee  with  one  simple  strain,  / .  .  .  Till  thou 
art  duly  trained,  and  taught  /  The  concord 
sweet  of  Love  divine.    A'«Mr« 
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Thou  who  didst  the  stars  and  sunbeams  know,  / 
Self-schooled,  s^scanned,  self-hoaonred. 
s^-secore,  /  uldst  walk  on  earth  nnguessed 
at.    M.  A  rttold  on  Skakttpeart, 

Thon  i  why,  thou  wilt  quarrel  with  a  man  that 
hath  a  hair  more  or  a  hair  less  in  his  beard 
than  thou  hast  Thou  wilt  quarrel  with  a 
man  for  crackings  nuts,  having:  no  other  reason 
but  because  thou  hast  haxeleyea  .  .  .  Thy 
head  is  fhU  of  quarrels  as  an  effff  b  full  <m 
meat    Rom,  awijul.^  iii.  i. 

Thou  wilt  never  sell  thy  life,  or  any  part  of 
thy  life,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  uive  it 
like  a  royal  heart;  let  the  price  of  it  be 
nothing:;  then  hast  thou  in  a  certain  sense 
ffotallforit    CarlyU 

Thou  would'st  as  soon  sfo  kindle  fire  with 
snow,  /  As  seek  to  quench  the  fire  of  love 
with  words.     Two  Gent.  o/Verona^  iL  7. 

ft  Thou  wouldst  do  little  for  God  if  the  devO 
were  dead.  Sc,  Pr. 
Thottflrh  a  man  may  become  learned  by 
another's  learning:,  he  never  can  be  wise  but 
by  his  own  wisdooL  (?) 
Thou8:h  a  sinner  do  evil  an  hundred  times,  and 
his  days  be  proiong:ed,  yet  surely  I  know 
that  it  shall  be  weU  with  them  that  fear 
God,  which  fear  before  him.    Bible, 

Though  all  his  works  abroad,  /  The  heart 
benevolent  and  kind  /  The  most  resembles 
God.    Bums. 

Though  ambition  in  itself  is  a  vice,  yet  it  is 
often  the  parent  of  virtuea    QutHct. 

10  Though  an  honourable  title  may  be  conveyed 
to  posteritv,  yet  the  ennobling  qualities 
which  are  the  soul  of  greatness  are  a  sort  of 
incommunicable  perfections,  and  cannot  be 
transferred.    (0 

Though  gentle,  yet  not  dull,  /  Strong  without 
rage,  ^thont  o'erflowing,  fulL    Denham. 

Though  great  the  force  of  little  words,  /  Sped 
in  an  evil  hour,  /  As  great  the  might,  and 
great  the  good,  /  Of  one  in  Wisdom  s  power.  , 
Af.  IV.  IVood.  , 

Thoiu:h  He  comes  In  many  shapes,  /  His  love 
is  throbbing  In  them  all.  /  And  from  His  love 
no  soul  escapes,  /  And  rrom  His  mercy  none 
can  fall.    Dr.  IV.  Smith. 

Though  he  says  nothing,  he  pays  It  with  think- 
ing, like  the  W^hman's  jackdaw.    Pr. 

1ft  Though  He  slay  me,  I  shall  yet  trust  In  Him. 
Bibit. 

Though  I  am  always  in  haste,  I  am  never  in 
a  huny.    John  Wesley. 

Though  justice  be  thy  plea,  consider  this—  / 
That  in  the  course  of  justice  none  of  us  / 
Should  see  salvation.    Mer.  0/ Venice,  iv.  i. 

Though  last,  not  least    Jul.  Ctes.,  ill  x. 

Though  little  fire  grows  great  with  little  wind,  / 
Yet  extreme  gusts  will  blow  out  fire  and  ail. 
Tom.  o/Shmu,  ii.  i. 

SO  Though  losses  and  crosses  /  Be  lessons  right 
severe,  /  There's  wit  there  ye'U  get  there,  / 
Yell  find  nae  ither  where.    Bums. 

Though  lost  to  sight,  to  memory  dear.    Anon. 

Though  love  cannot  plant  morals  in  the  human 
breast,  it  cultivates  them  when  there.  Gold- 
smith, 

Though  much  Is  taken,  much  abides.  Tennyson. 
Though  old  the  thought  and  oft  repress'd,  / 
Tie  his  at  last  who  says  it  best    LowelL 


Though  peace  be  in  every  man's  wishes,  yet  1 
the  qualifications  and  predispositiotts  neces- 
sary for  procuring  and  preserving  it  are  the 
care  of  very  few.     Thomas  d  Kempis. 

Though  scorn's  malignant  glances  /  Prove  him 
poorest  of  his  clan,  /  He's  the  noUe— who 
advances  /  Freedom,  and  the  cause  of  Man  1 

C.  Stoetin* 


Though  stars  in  skies  may  disappear,  /  And 
angry  tempests  gather,  /  The  napfnr  honr 
may  soon  be  near  /  That  brings  us  pleasant 
weather.    Bums. 

Though  the  cat  winks  a  while,  yet  sure  she 
is  not  blind.    Pr. 

Though  the  heavens  fiUl,  the  oit»  of  truth  and 

fUStlce  faU  not    J.  Burroughs. 
Though  the  world  ezbts  for  thought,  tiiong^t  SO 

is  daunted  in  presence  of  the  world.    Emsr- 

son. 

Though  this  be  madness,  yet  there  is  method 
in't    Ham.y  iL  2. 

Though  thousands  hate  physic,  becanse  of  the 
cost,  /  Yet  thousands  it  heqieth,  that  rise 
should  be  lost     Thomas  Tmsser. 

Though  we  lose  our  fortune,  jret  we  should 
not  lose  our  patience.    Pr. 

Though  wisdom  wake,  suspicion  sleeps  ,  At 
wisdom's  gate :  and  to  simplicity  /  Kesigns 
her  charge,  while  goodness  tiunks  no  ill 
where  no  111  seems.    Milton. 

Though  you  can  fret  me,  you  cannot  play  upon  Ift 
me.    Ham.f  iii.  2. 

Though  you  had  the  wisdom  of  Newton  or 
the  wit  of  Swift,  garrulousness  would  lower 
you  in  the  eyes  of  your  fellow-creatnres. 
Bums. 

Though  you  stroke  the  nettle  ever  so  kind^, 

yet  it  will  sting  you.    Pr. 

Thought  and  science  follow  their  own  law  of 
development ;  they  are  slowly  elaborated  hi 
the  growth  and  forward  pressure  of  huma- 
nity, in  what  Shakespeare  calls  .  .  .  The 
prophetic  soul  /  Of  the  wide  world  dn 
on  thingrs  to  come.     Matthew  Arnold, 

Thot^ht  discovered  is  the  more  possessed. 

Young. 

Thought  disturbs  the  world,  and  thought  of  tB 
Gk>d  /  Unsettles  most  of  all ;  for  it  is  llfet  / 
And  only  life  can  comprehend  its  force,  /  Or 
guide  it    Dr.  W.  Smith. 

Thought  eicpands,  but  lames;  action  ani- 
mates, but  narrows.    Goethe. 

Thought  is  deeper  than  all  speech ;  /  Feeling 
deeper  than  all  thought ;  /  Souls  to  souls  can 
never  teach  /  What  unto  themselves  was 
taught     C.  P.  Crunch. 

Thought  is  free.    As  You  Like  It,  L  3. 

Thought  Is  like  opium:  It  can  iatoadcate  us 
while  it  leaves  us  broad  awake.    Amiel. 

Thought  is  silence.    Sheridan.  tf 

Thought  is  the  property  of  him  who  can  enter- 
tain it  and  othim  who  can  adequately  place 
it     Emerson, 

Thought  is  the  seed  of  action ;  but  action  is  as 
much  its  second  form  as  thongrht  is  its  first 
It  rises  in  thought,  to  the  end  that  it  may  be 
uttered  and  acted.  The  more  profound  the 
thought  the  more  burdensome.  Always  in 
proportion  to  the  depth  of  its  sense  does  it 
knock  importunately  at  the  gates  of  the  soul, 
to  be  spoken,  to  be  done.    Hmerton,   . 
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Thooffht  U  the  wind,  knowledge  the  sail,  and 
mankind  the  vesaeL    Narr. 

Thoof  bt  means  life,  since  those  who  do  not 
think  do  not  live  m  any  high  or  real  sense. 
Thinkmg  makes  the  man.    A.  B.A kotu 

Thought  once  awakened  does  not  again 
slumber.    CarlyU, 

Thought  takes  man  out  of  servitude  into 
freedom.    Emerson. 

ft  Thought,  true  labour  of  any  kind,  highest 
virtue  itself,  is  it  not  the  daughter  of  pain  ? 
Bom  as  out  of  the  black  wmrlwind ;  true 
effort  in  fact,  as  of  a  captive  strunrhug  to 
free  itself— that  is  thought    CarlyU, 

Thought  without  reverence  is  barren,  perhaps 

Stisonous ;  at  best  dies,  like  cookery,  with 
e  day  that  called  it  forth.    CarlyU. 

Thought  works  in  silence,  so  does  virtue. 
CarlyU, 

Thoughtlessness  is  precisely  the  chief  public 
calamity  of  our  day.    Ruskin. 

Thoughts  are  but  dreams  till  theh:  effiects  be 
triM.    Shakespeare. 

10  Thoughts  are  not  always  at  our  beck ;  we 
must  wait  tiU  they  come.    Schopenhauer, 

Thoughts  (are)  the  slaves  of  life,  and  life  time's 
fool ;  /  And  time,  that  takes  survey  of  all  the 
world,  /  Must  have  a  stop,     z  Hen,  //^.,  v.  4. 

Thoughts  are  your  own ;  your  words  are  so 
no  more.    DeUiune. 

Thoughts  come  into  our  minds  by  avenues 
which  we  never  left  open,  and  thoughts  go 
out  of  our  minds  through  avenues  which  we 
never  voluntary  opened.    Emerson, 

Thoughts  shut  up  want  ah*,  and  spoil,  like 
bales  unopened  to  the  sun.     Young. 

IS  Thoughts  take  up  no  room.    Jeremy  CoUUr. 

Thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  bum. 
Gray. 

Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears. 
M  'orJrtvorth. 

Thought^  that  voluntary  move  /  Harmonious 
numbers.    Milton, 

Thoughts  we  have  had  and  pictures  we  have 
seen  can  be  recalled  by  the  mind ;  but  the 
heart  is  not  so  obliging ;  it  does  not  repro- 
duce our  pleasing  emotions.  Goethe. 
to  Threaten  the  threatener,  and  outface  the 
brow  /  Of  brag^ng  horror ;  vi  shaU  inferior 
eyes,  /That  borrow  their  behaviours  from  the 
great,  /  Grow  great  by  your  example,  and 
put  on  /  The  dauntless  spirit  of  resolution. 
King  John^  v.  i. 

Threatened  folks  live  long.    Pr, 

Three  mav  keep  a  secret— if  two  of  them  are 
dead.    Ben.  Franklin. 

Three  poets  in  three  distant  ages  bom,  / 
Greece,  Italy,  and  England  did  adorn.  / 
The  first  in  loftiness  of  thought  surpass'd;  / 
The  next,  in  majesty ;  hi  both,  the  last  /  The 
force  of  Natnre  could  no  further  go;  /  To 
make  a  third,  she  join'd  the  former  two. 
Dryden. 

Three  removes  are  as  bad  as  a  fire.  Ben, 
Franklin, 

ti  Three  things  drive  a  man  out  of  doors— smoke, 
a  leaking  roof,  and  a  scolding  wife.    Pr, 

Three  things  that  enrich  genius  are  con- 
tentment of  mind,  the  cherishing  of  good 
thons^ts,  and  the  exercise  <a  memory. 
SvmUtey, 


Three  thousand  miles  of  ocean  space  are  less 
impressive  than  three  miles  bounded  by 
ragged  mountain  walls.    John  Burroughs. 

Three  women  and  a  goose  make  a  market 
//.,  Dut,^  and  Dost,  Pr, 

Thrice  happy  he  who  without  rigour  saves. 
Thomson, 

Thrice  happy  life  that* s  from  ambition  free.  80 
Allan  Ramsay. 

Thrice  is  he  arm'd  that  hath  his  quarrel  just :  / 
And  he  but  naked,  though  locked  up  in 
steel,  /  Whose  conscience  with  ii^ustice  Is 
corrupted,    a  Hen,  VI.^  iiL  2. 

Thrift  must  begin  with  little  savhigs.    Pr, 

Thrifty  be,  but  not  covetous.  George  Her- 
bert. 

Through  certain  humours  or  passions,  and 
from  temper  merelv,  a  man  may  be  coiuf- 
pletely  miserable,  let  his  outward  circum- 
stances be  ever  so  fortunate.  Lord  Sha/Us- 
^ry. 

Through  every  star,    through  every  grass  SB 
blade,  and  most  through  every  living  soul, 
the  glory  of  a  present  God  still  beams. 
CarlyU. 

Through  steep  ascents,  through  strait  and 
rugged  ways,  /  Ourselves  to  glory's  loftv 
seats  we  raise :  /  In  vain  he  hopes  to  reach 
the  bless'd  abode  /  Who  leaves  the  narrow 
path  for  the  more  easy  road.    Boscan. 

Through  tatter'd  clothes  small  vices  do  ap- 
pear ;  /  Robes  and  fhrr'd  gowns  hide  aJL 
A'lffjf  Lear^  iv.  6. 

Through  "  the  ruhis  of  a  falling  era,**  not  once 
misnng  his  footing.    CarlyU  of  his  father. 

Through  want  of  enterprise  and  faith  men  are 
where  thev  are,  buying  and  selling,  and 
spending  tnelr  lives  like  serfs.     Thoreau. 

Through  wisdom  is  an  house  builded ;  and  by  40 
understanding   it  is   established;    and    by 
knowledge  shall  the  chambers  be  filled  with 
all  precious  and  pleasant  riches.    BihU, 

Throw  no  gift  again  at  the  giver's  head ;  / 
Better  is  half  a  loaf  than  no  bread.    Pr, 

Throw  physic  to  the  dogs;  111  none  of  it 
Macb.f  V.  3. 

Thu'  nur  das  Rechte  in  delnen  Sachen,  /  Das 
Andre  wird  sich  von  selber  machen— In  thy 
affairs  do  thou  only  what  is  right,  the  rest  will 
follow  of  itself.    Goethe, 

Thursday  come,  and  the  week's  gone.    Pr. 

Thus  grief  still  treads  upon  the  heels  of  plea-  46 
sure ;  /  Married  in  haste,  we  may  repent  at 
leisure.    Congreve. 

Thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution  /  Is  sicklied 
o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought    Ham.. 

lU.  I. 

Thus  the  whirligig  of  time  brings  In  Us  re- 
venges.    Tweffih  Nighty  iv.  a. 

Thus  we  ph^  the  fools  with  the  time ;  and  the 
spirits  of  the  wise  sit  in  the  clouds,  and  mock 
us.    a  Hen.  IV.y  IL  a. 

Thus  when  I  shun  Scylla,  your  father,  I  fall 
into  Charybdis,  your  mother.  Mer,  of  Venice, 
tti.  5* 

Thus  with  the  year  /  Seasons  return ;  but  not  60 
to  me  returns  /  Dav,  or  the  sweet  approach 
of  even  or  mom,  /  Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom 
or  summer's  rose,  /  Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or 
human  face  divine ;  /  But  cloud  instead,  and 
ever-during  dark  /  Surrounds  me.    Milton, 
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Thv  acticMu,  aod  thy  ActkMis  alonei  detemiiae 
tny  worth.    Fickte. 

Thr  friend  pat  in  thy  bosom ;  wear  his  cvts  / 
Still  in  thy  heart,  that  he  may  aee  wnaf  s 
there.  /  If  cause  require,  thoo  art  his  sacri- 
fice. .  .  .  /  But  love  is  lost ;  the  way  of  friend- 
ship's trone.     Oforge  Herbert, 

Thy  hand  is  never  the  worse  for  doins^  thy 
own  work.    Pr. 

Thy  love  to  me  was  wonderful,  passing:  the 
lore  of  women.    Bible. 
%   Thy  nature  /  It  is  too  full  of  the  milk  of  human 
Undness  /  To  catch  the  nearest  way.  Afacb., 
L  5. 

Thy  people  shall  be  willing:  in  the  day  of  thy 

power.    Bibi€. 
Thy  praise  or  dispraise  is  to  me  alike,  /  One 

diotn  not  stroke  me,  nor  the  other  strike. 

Ben.  Jonson. 

Thy  secret  Is  thy  prisoner.    Pr. 

Thv  soul  was  like  a  star  and  dwelt  apart 
Wordsworth. 

10  Thy  spirit,  Independence,  let  me  share ;  /  Lord 
oT  the  lion4ieart  ana  easrle-eyel  /  Thy 
steps  I  follow  with  my  bosom  bare,  /  Nor 
heed  the  storm  that  howls  along:  the  skyl 
SmolUtt. 

Thy  sum  of  doty  let  two  words  contain ;  /  Be 

humble  and  be  jnst    /  'rior. 
Thy  true  beg:inning:  and  Father  is  in  heaven, 

whom  with  the  bodily  eye  thou  shait  never 

behold,  but  only  with  the  spiritnaL     CarlyU. 
Thy  wish  was  father,  Harry,  to  that  thong:ht 

a  Httu  y/'.,  iv.  4. 

Tibi  nnllam  pericolura  esse  perspido,  quod 
qnidem  sejunctum  sit  ab  omnium  interitu— I 
can  see  no  dancer  to  which  you  are  exposed, 
other  than  that  which  threatens  the  destruction  of 
us  all.     Cic. 

15  Tickle  me,  Bobby,  and  111  tickle  you.    Pr. 
Tie  up  thy  fears.  /  He  that  forbears  /  To  soit 
and  senre  his  need,  /  Deserves   bis  load. 
Georgt  Herbert. 

Tie  your  camel  np  as  best  von  can,  and  then 
trust  it  to  Providence.    Alahomet. 

Tief  und  emstlich  denkende  Menscben  haben 
ffegren  das  Publikum  einen  bosen  Stand- 
Deeply  and  earnestly  thoughtful  men  stand  on 
an  unfavourable  footing  with  the  public    Goethe. 

Tief  su  denken  und  sch5n  zu  empfinden  ist 
Vielen  gregreben ;  Dichter  ist  nur,  wer  schfin 
sag:t  was  er  dacht'  und  empfand— To  think 
deeply  and  to  feel  beautifully  is  eiven  to  many ; 
only  he  who  excesses  beautiful^  what  he  has 
thought  and  felt  is  a  poet.     Geibet. 

to  Tiens  1  la  v^rit^Stick  to  the  truth.    M. 

Tiens  a  ta  foy— Hold  to  thy  faith.    Af. 

Tiers  ^tat— The  third  estate ;  the  commons.    Fr. 

Till  the  hand  .  .  .  from  reed  or  string:  /  Draws 
out  faint  echoes  of  the  voice  Divine  /  That 
bring:  God  nearer  to  a  faithless  world.  Lttvis 
Afofris. 

Time  and  chance  can  do  nothing:  for  those  who 
will  do  nothing  for  themselves.  Providence 
Itself  can  scarcely  save  a  people  who  are  not 
prepared  to  make  a  stmg:g:le  tor  their  safety. 
Canning. 

SSTlme  and  I  ag:aUi5t  any  two.    PhUif  11. 

Time  and  space  are  not  God,  but  creations  of 
God ;  with  God,  as  it  is  a  universal  Here,  so 
is  it  an  everiastmg:  Now.    CarlyU. 


Time  «ad  thiniriiif  tane  the  stronceat  gnrieC 
Pr. 

Time  antiqnatts  antiqiiitieB,  and  hath  an  art 
to  make  dust  of  all  thiaigrs.  Sir  Tkomuu 
BrcwMe. 

Time,  as  it  is,  cannot  stay ;  /  Nor  agrain,  as  it 
was,  can  it  be ;  /  Disappearing:  and  _ 
awav  /  Are  the  world,  and  the  ages,  aad 

Lord  Lytton. 

Time  bring:s  roses.    Pr.  SO 

Time  conqoers  all,  and  we  must  time  obey. 
Po^. 

Time  consecrates ;  and  what  is  grrey  with  age 
b«tcomes  religion.    Schiller. 

Time  destroys  the  q>ecnlatioas  of  man,  bat 
it  confirms  the  judgment  of  natnre.    Cie. 

Time  devours  all  things.    Pr. 
Time  dissipates  to  shining  ether  the  solid  SS 
angulari^  of  facts.     Emerson. 

Time  drinketh  up  the  essence  of  evenr  great 
and  noble  action  which  ought  to  oe  per- 
formed, and  is  delayed  in  the  execntMa. 

Hitopadesa. 

Time  elaborately  thrown  away.    Yomnff. 

Time  gives  prudence ;  the  lord  of  time,  inspfra- 
tion ;  the  one  is  a  reward,  the  other  a  gift. 
Borne. 

Time  has  a  strange  contracting  inflnoice  on 
many  a  wide-spread  fame.    Cariyle. 

Time  has  only  a  relative  existence.    Ceniyle.    Vi 

Time  incessantly  hasteneth  on :  be  seeks  for 
perfection :  if  thon  art  true,  thou  canst  cast 
fetters  eternal  on  him.    Schiller. 

Time  Is  a  continual  over-dropping  of  momenta 
which  taU  down  one  npcm  the  other  and 
evaporate.    Jean  Paul. 

Time  is  a  strange  thing.  It  is  a  whimsical 
tyrant,  which  m  every  century  has  a  different 
face  for  all  that  one  says  and  does.    Goethe. 

Time  is  a  wonder-working  god.  In  one  hour 
manv  thousand  grains  ot  sand  nin  out,  so 
quickly  do  thoughts  stir  in  the  minds  of  men. 
M  killer. 

Time  \%  bnt  a  stream  I  ffo  a-fishing  in.  I4S 
drink  at  it ;  but  while  I  drink  I  see  the 
sandy  bottom,  and  detect  how  shallow  it  is. 
Its  thin  current  slides  away,  but  eternity 
remains.  I  would  drink  deeper,  fish  in  Uie 
sky,  whose  bottom  is  pebbly  with  stars. 
Thoretuk, 

Time  is  but  the  measure  of  the  dUBcoHy  of  a 
conception.  Pure  thought  has  scarcely  any 
need  of  time,  since  it  perceives  the  two  endis 
of  an  idea  almost  the  same  moment.    Amiel. 

Time  is  eternity,  /  Pregnant  with  aU  eternity 

can  give.     Youttfc. 
Time  is  generally  the  best  doctor.    Ovid, 

Time  is  incalculably  long,  and  evenr  day  Is  a 
vessel  into  which  very  much  may  oe  poured, 
if  one  will  really  fill  it  up.    Gpethe. 

Tune  is  like  a  fashionable  host,  /  That  slightly  50 
shakes  his  parting  guest  by  the  hand ;  /And 
with  his  arms  outstretcheo,  as  he  would  fljy,  / 
Grasps  in  the  comer.     TroiL  emd  Crrss.,  iii.  3. 

Time  is  like  a  river,  in  which  metals  and  solid 
substances  are  sunk,  while  chaff  and  straws 
swim  upon  the  surface.    Bacon. 

Time  is  money.    Pr. 

Time  is  never  more  misspent  than  while  we 
declaim  agahist  the  want  of  it  Zimtmermatfn. 
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Time  is  of  more  valne  than  type,  and  tlia  wear 
and  tear  of  temper  than  an  extra  pag^e  of 
index.    H,  H.  Butk. 

Time  is  the  chrysalis  of  eternity.    J*mn  Paul, 

Time  is  the  Ufe  of  the  souL  If  not  this,  then 
tell  me  what  is  time  ?    Lmg/eliow. 

Time  is  the  most  undefinable  yet  paradoxical 
of  thing's ;  the  past  is  gone,  the  niture  is  not 
come,  and  the  present  becomes  the  past, 
even  while  we  attemjit  to  define  it,  and,  like 
the  flash  of  the  lightning,  at  once  exists  and 
expires.    Coltuu, 

6  Time  is  the  nurse  and  breeder  of  all  good.  Two 
Gent.  o/Vtr,^  iii.  i. 

Time  is  the  old  justice  that  examines  all  ofifen- 
ders.    As  You  Like  It^  iv.  i. 

Time  is  the  stuff  life  is  made  o£  Ben,  Frattkiin, 

Time  is  the  wheel^track  in  which  we  roll  on 
towards  eternity.     W,  v.  Humbo/dt. 

Time  is  trouble  and  the  author  of  destruc- 
tion; he  seiseth  even  from  afar.  Hito- 
^adeta, 

10  Time  reposes  on  eternity ;  the  truly  great  and 
transcendental  has  its  basis  ana  sulMtance 
in  eternity ;  stands  revealed  to  us  as  eter- 
nity in  a  vesture  of  time.  Carlyle. 
Time  shall  unfold  vHiat  plaited  cunning  hides :  / 
Who  cover  faults,  at  last  shame  them  de- 
rides.   King  Lear^  L  x. 

Time,  that  black  and  narrow  isthmus  between 
two  eternities.    Colion, 

Time  the  shuttle  drives,  but  you  /  Give  to 
every  thread  its  hue,  /  And  elect  your  des- 
tiny.    W,  H.  Burieigk, 

Time  trieth  truth.    Pr. 

U  Time  was  when  a  Christian  used  to  apologise 
for  being  happy.  But  the  day^  has  always 
been  when  he  ought  to  apologise  for  being 
miserable.    Prof.  Drummond, 

Time  wasted  is  existence ;  used,  is  life. 
Yomig. 

Time,  when  well  husbanded,  is  like  a  cultivated 
field,  of  which  a  few  acres  produce  more  of 
what  is  useful  to  life,  tlian  extensive  pro- 
vinces, even  of  the  richest  soil,  when  overrun 
with  weeds  aind  brambles.    Hume. 

Time,  which  deadens  hatred,  secretly  strei^- 
thens  love :  and  in  the  hour  of  threatened 
separation  its  growth  is  manifested  at  once 
in  radiant  brightness.    Jean  Paul, 

Time  will  discover  everything  to  posterity; 
it  is  a  babbler,  and  speaks  even  when  no 
question  is  put    Euri fides, 

10  Time  works  great  changes.    Pr. 

rime  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thine  azure  brow ;  / 
Such  as  creation's  dawn  beheld,  thou  roUest 
now.    Byron. 

Time's  best  gift  to  us  is  serenity.    Bovee, 

Time's  noblest  offspring  is  tKe  last.     Berkeley. 

Time's  the  kinff  of  men ;  /  He's  both  their 
parent  and  he  is  their  grave,  /  And  gives 
them  what  he  will,  not  what  they  crave. 
Pericles,  iL  3. 

25  Time's  waters  will  not  ebb  nor  stay ;  /  Power 
cannot  change  them,  but  Love  may ;  /  What 
cannot  be.  Love  counts  it  done.    Keble, 

Timely  advised,  the  coming  evil  shun ;  /  Better 
not  do  the  deed,  than  weep  it  done.    Prior, 

Timfeo  Danaos,  et  dona  ferentes— I  distrust  the 
Gredcs,  even  when  they  bring  gifts,     Virg, 


Times  of  general  calamitT  and  confusion  have 
ever  been  productive  of  the  greatest  minds. 
Colton, 

Tii^et  pudorem — He  fears  ihame.    M. 

Timidi  mater  non  flet — The  mother  of  the  coward  80 
has  no  occasion  to  weep.    Pr. 

Timidua  se  vocat  cautum,  parcom  sordidns— 
The  coward  calls  himself  cautious,  the  miser 
thrifty.    Pub.  Syr. 

Timor  Doinini  ions  vits— The  fear  of  the  Lord 
is  a  fountain  of  life.    M, 

Tinsel  reflects  the  sun,  but  warms  nothing. 
Prof.  DrumuMnd. 

Tired  Nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  Sleep  I  / 
He,  like  the  world,  his  ready  visit  pays  / 
Where  Fortune  smiles;  the  wretched  he 
forsakes :  /  Swift  on  his  downy  pinions  flies 
from  woe,  /  And  lights  on  lids  unsullied  with 
a  tear.    Voung^, 

Tirer  le  dlable  par  la  queue— To  be  in  great  85 
straits  (///.  to  pull  the  devil  by  the  tail)i 

Tirer  les  marrons  du  feu  avec  la  patte  dn  chat 
— To  make  a  cat's  paw  of  any^  one  (///.  to  take 
the  chestnuts  from  the  fire  with  a  cat's  paw. 
La  Fontaine. 

Tires  le  ridean ;  la  farce  est  jon^e— Draw  the 
curtain ;  the  farce  b  played  out.  Last  words  of 
Rabelais. 

Tis  a  cousiunmation  /  Devoutly  to  be  wished. 
Ham,,  vL  x. 

*Tis  a  cruelty  /  To  load  a  falling  man.  Henry 
y/IL,  V.  a. 

'TIS  a  folly  to  fret ;  griefs  no  comfort    Pr.       40 

Tis  a  good  ill  that  comes  alone.    Pr, 

Tis  a  kind  of  good  deed  to  say  well :  /  And  yet 
words  are  no  deeds.     Henry  VIIL,  iii.  3. 

Tis  a  lucky  day,  boy,  and  we'll  do  good  deeds 
on't     Winters  Tale,  iii.  3. 

Tis  a  physic  thaf  s  bitter  to  sweet  end.    Meeu. 

for  AJeas.t  i^*  ^ 
*Tis  a  question  wtiether  adversity  or  prosp^ty  46 

makes  the  most  poets,    Parquhar. 

'Tis  a  vile  thing  to  die  ...  /  When  men  are 
unprepared  and  look  not  for  it  Rich.  11/,, 
iii.  a. 

'TIS  all  one  to  be  a  witch  as  to  be  counted  one. 
The  fVitch  of  Edmonton. 

'Tis  always  a  delia^tful  thine  to  see  the  human 
understanding  following  fts  imprescriptible 
rights  in  spite  of  all  hindrances,  and  hurrying 
eagerly  towards  the  utmost  possible  agree- 
ment between  ideas  and  objects.    Goethe. 

'Tis  an  economy  of  time  to  read  old  and  £amed 
books.    Emerson. 

Tis  an  old  maxim  m  the  schools  /  That  flat-  50 
tery's  the  food  of  fools  ;  /  Yet  now  and  then 
your  men  of  wit  /  Will  condescend  to  take  a 
bit.    :^wift. 

'Tis  beauty  that  doth  oft  make  women  proud ;  / 
'Tis  virtue  that  doth  make  them  most  ad- 
mired :  /  Tis  government  that  makes  them 
seem  aivjne.    3  Hen.  l'/.,  i.  4. 

Tis  better  to  be  lowly  bom,  /  And  range  with 
humble  livers  in  content,  /  Than  to  be 
perked  up  m  a  glistering  gri^,  /  And  wear  a 
golden  sorrow.    Hen.  F///.,  iL  a. 

'Tis  better  to  cry  over  your  goods  than  after 
them.    Pr. 

'Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost  /  Than  never 
to  have  loved  at  alL     Tennyson, 
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Tis  but  a  base,  ignoble  mind  /  That  mounts 
no  higher  than  a  bird  can  soar,  a  Hen^  VI. ^ 
uL  X. 

TIs  but  lame  kindness  that  does  its  work  by 
halves.    Blair. 

'TIs,  bv  comparison,  an  easy  task  /  Earth  to 
despue;  bnt  to  converse  with  heaven—/ 
This  is  not  easy.     tVonUw^rtk. 

TIs  certainly  ranch  easier  for  a  man  to' restrain 
himself  from  talking  at  all,  than  to  enter  into 
discourse  without  saying  more  than  becomes 
him.     y'Aamas  d  KtmpU. 

6   Tis  day  still  while  the  sun  shines.    Pr. 

*Tis  death  to  me  to  be  at  enmity ;  / 1  hate  it,  and 
desire  all  good  men's  love.    Rich.  II I. ^  ii.  i. 

'TIS  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view,  / 
And  robes  the  mountain  in  its  azure  hue. 
Campheil. 

'TIS  education  forms  the  common  mind,  /  Just 

as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  inclined.    Pa^. 
'TIS  ever  common  that  men  are  merriest  when 

they  are  from  home.    H€n,  K,  L  3. 
10  Tb  expectation  makes   a  blessing  dear ;  / 

Heaven  were  not  heaven  If  we  knew  what  it 

were.    Suckiing. 

'TU  God  /  Dtfihsed  through  aU  that  doth  make 
all  one  whole.    CoUridgt. 

'TIS  heaven  alone  that  is  given  away ;  /  Tis 
only  God  may  be  had  for  the  asking.   LowelL 

Tis  impossible  yon  should  take  true  root,  but 
by  the  fair  weather  that  you  make  yourself ; 
it  is  needful  that  you  frame  the  season  for 
your  own  harvest    Muck  AiUyi.  3. 

Tis,  in  fact,  utter  folly  to  ask  whether  a  person 
has  anjTthing  from  nlmself,  or  whether  he  has 
it  from  others,  whether  he  operates  by  him- 
self, or  operates  by  means  of  others.  The 
main  point  is  to  have  a  great  will,  and  skill 
and  perseverance  to  carry  it  out.  All  else  is 
indifferent.    Goethe. 

15  Tis  life  itself  to  love.    Gcttht, 

'Us  life  reveals  to  each  his  genuine  worth. 
Goethe. 

TIs  little  we  can  do  for  each  other.    Emtnon. 

TIs  long  since  death  had  the  majority.    BitUr. 

'TIS  mad  idolatry  /  To  make  the  service  greater 
than  the  god.     Trot  I.  and  Cress.,  iL  a. 

MTis  my  opinion  'tis  necessary  to  be  happy, 
that  we  think  no  place  more  agreeable  than 
that  where  we  are.    Lady  Montagu, 

Tis  my  vocation,  Hal ;  'tis  no  sin  for  a  man  to 
labour  in  his  vocation,    x  Hen.  IV.,  I  a. 

Tis  not  a  lip,  or  eye,  we  beauty  call,  /  But  the 
joint  force  and  full  result  of  slL    Po^. 

'Tis  not  always  necessary  that  truth  should 
be  embodied.  It  is  sufficient  if  it  hovers  about 
in  the  spirit,  producing  harmony  ;  if,  like  the 
chime  of  bells,  it  vibrates  through  the  air 
solemnly  and  kindly.    Goethe. 

Tis  not  enough  to  keep  the  feeble  up,  /  But  to 
support  them  after.     Tim.  ^Athens,  i.  x. 

SSTls  not  enough  when  swarming  faults  are 
writ,  /  That  here  and  there  are  scatter'd 
sparks  of  wit    Dryden. 

Tis  not  enough  your  counsel  still  be  true ;  / 
Blunt  truths  more  mischief  than  nice  false- 
hoods do.    Pope. 

'TIS  not  in  mortals  to  command  success,  /  But 
we'll  do  more,  Sempronius— we'll  deserve  it 
Addison. 


'TIS  not  prudent,  'tis  not  well,  to  meet  /  With 
purposed  misconception  any  num,  /  Let  litm 
be  who  he  may.    Goethe. 

'TIS  not  so  above :  /  There  is  no  shuffling ;  there 
the  action  lies  /  In  its  true  nature.  Ham,,  iiL  3. 

*Tls  not  the  drkUdag  that  is  to  be  blamed,  bat  SD 

the  excess.    Selden. 
Tis  not  the  whole  of  life  to  live,  /  Nor  all  of 

death  to  die.    /.  Montgomery. 

'Us  not  want,  bnt  rather  abundance,  that 

creates  avarice.    Montaigne. 
Tis  not  what  man  does  which  exalts  him,  bat 

what  man  would  do.    Browning. 
Tis   not  worth  while  quarrelling  with   the 

worid,  simply  to  afford  it  some  amusement. 

Goethe. 

Tis  now  the  very  witching  time  of  idght,   /  85 
When  churchyards  jrawn,  and  hell  itself 
breathes  out  /   Contagion  to   this  workL 
Ham.,  ill.  a. 

'Tis  only  humanity  as  a  whole  that  perceives 

Nature,  only  men  collectively  that  live  the 

life  of  man.    Goethe. 
Tis  only  in  Rome  one  can  duly  prepare  one's 

self  for  Rome.    Goethe. 
Tis  only  in  the  forehead  Nature  plants  the 

watchful  eye ;  the  back,  without  defence, 

must  find  ite  shield  in  man's  fidelity.  SckilUr. 
Tis  only  noble  to  be  good ;  /  Kind  hearts  are 

more  uian  coronets,  /  And  simple  faith  than 

Norman  blood.     Tennyson. 
'Tis  only  strict  precision  of  thought  that  con*  40 

fers  fadlhy  of  expression.    Schiiier, 

'Tis  only  woman's  womanly  beauty  that  makes 
a  true  queen;  wherever  she  appears,  and 
by  her  mere  presence,  she  asserts  her  s«»ve- 
reignty.    Schtlier. 

'Tis  pleasant,  sure,  to  see  one's  name  in  print ;  / 
A  book's  a  book,  although  there's  nothing: 
in't    Byron. 

'TIs  rashness  to  conclude  affidrs  in  a  lost  con- 
dition l>ecanse  some  crosses  have  baulked 
your  expectations.     Thomas  d  Kempis. 

'Tis  said  fanUstic  ocean  doth  unfold  the  like- 
ness ofwhate'er  on  land  is  seen.  H'ordsrvortM^ 

TIs  said  that  vhtne  dwells  sublime  /  Ontf 
rugged  cliffs,  lull  hard  to  climb ;  / .  .  .  But 
mortal  ne'er  her  form  may  see,  /  Unless  bis 
restless  energy  /  Breaks  forth  in  sweat  that 
gains  the  goal,  /  The  perfect  manhood  of  the 
soul.    Simonides. 

'Tis  strange ;  /  And  oftentimes  to  win  us  to 
our  harm,  /  The  instruments  of  darkness 
tell  us  truths ;  /  Win  us  with  honest  trifles, 
to  betray  's,  /  In  deepest  consequence. 
Mach.,  i.  3. 

Tis  sweet  to  hear  of  heroes  dead,  /  To  kno^sr 
them  still  alive,  /  But  sweeter  if  we  earn 
their  bread,  /  Ana  in  us  they  survive.  Th»tm^ 
son. 

'Tis  the  curse  of  service ;  preferment  goes  \ry 
letter  and  affection,  not  by  the  old  gradatioa 
where  each  second  stood  heir  to  the  ficrst. 
Othello,  L  X. 

'TIS  the  divinity  that  stirs  witUn  ns;  /  Tis 
heaven  itself  that  points  out  an  hereafter,  / 
And  hitimates  eternity  to  man.    Addison. 

"Tis  the  fate  of  the  noblest  soul  to  sigh  vainly  80 
for  a  reflection  of  itself.    Goethe. 

'TIS  the  fine  souls  who  serve  us,  and  not  what 
is  called  fine  society.    Emerson. 
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*T!s  the  fhlnesa  of  man  that  mns  orer  into 
objects,  and  makes  his  Bibles  and  Shake- 
speares  and  Homers  so  sjeat.    Emtrson, 

Tis  the  good  reader  that  makes  the  good 
book ;  a  good  head  cannot  read  amiss ;  in 
cre^  book  he  finds  passages  which  seem 
con&lences,  or  asides,  hidden  from  all  else  and 
unmistakably  meant  for  his  ear.    Emerson. 

Tis  the  mind  that  makes  the  body  rich;  / 
And  as  the  sun  breaks  throu&rh  the  darkest 
doads,  /  So  honour  peereth  in  the  meanest 
habit.     Tarn.  ofSkmo^  iv.  3.  • 

Tis  the  old  secret  of  the  rods  that  they  come 
in  low  disguise^.'  Tis  the  vulgar  great  who 
come  dizened  with  gold  and  jewels.  Emerson. 

A  Tis  the  part  of  a  poor  spirit  to  undervalue 
himself  and  blush.    George  Herbert. 

Tis  the  same  to  him  who  wears  a  shoe  as  if 
the  whole  earth  were  thatched  with  leather. 
Pertian  Pr. 

Tis  the  sublime  of  man,  /Our  noontide  majesty, 
to  know  ourselves  /  Parts  and  proportions 
of  one  wondrous  whole  I  /  This  fraternises 
man,  this  coostitntes  /  Our  charities  and 
bearings.    CoUridgt, 

Tis  this  (religionX  vaj  friend,  that  streaks  our 
morning  Imght.     Thomson,  (?) 

Tis  too  much  |»roved  that,  with  devotion's 
visage  /  And  pious  action,  we  do  sugar  o'er  / 
The  devil  himself.    Ham.^  iiL  x. 

10  Tis  well  for  once  to  do  everythiufi^  one  can  do, 
in  order  to  have  the  merit  of  knowing  one's 
self  more  intimately.  Goethe. 
Tis  well  to  be  merry  and  wise,  /  'Tis  well  to 
be  honest  and  true;  /  Tis  well  to  be  off 
with  the  old  love  /  Before  you  are  on  with 
the  new.    (?) 

Tis  when  sovereigns  build,  carters  are  kept 
employed.    Schiller. 

Tis  with  our  judgments  as  our  watches ;  none  / 
Go  just  auke,  yet  each  believes  his  own. 
Pope. 

Tit  for  tat  is  fair  play.    Pr. 

U  Titles  and  mottoes  to  books  are  like  escutcheons 
and  dignities  in  the  hands  of  a  king.  The  wise 
sometimes  condescend  to  accept  of  them ;  but 
none  but  a  fool  would  imagine  them  of  any 
real  importance.  We  ought  to  depend  upon 
intrinsic  merit,  and  not  the  slender  helps  of 
the  title.    Goldsmith. 

Iltles  of  honour  add  not  to  his  worth  who  is 
liimself  an  honour  to  his  title.    John  Ford. 

Titles  of  honour  conferred  upon  such  as  have 
no  personal  merit  are  at  best  but  the  royal 
stamp  set  upon  base  metal    (?) 

Titus,  amor  et  delicis  humani  generis^Titus, 
the  delight  and  darling  of  the  human  race.  Sue- 
tonius. 

To  a  child  in  confinement  its  mother's  knee  is 
a  binding-post.    Nitopadesa. 

SO  To  a  dog  the  choicest  thing  in  the  world  is  a 
dog* :  to  an  ox,  an  oz ;  to  an  ass,  an  ass ; 
and  to  a  sow,  a  sow.    Schopenhauer. 

To  a  father  waxing  old  nothing  is  dearer  than 
a  daughter.    Euripides. 

To  a  lather,  when  his  child  dies,  the  friture 
dies ;  to  a  child  when  his  parents  die,  the 
past  dies.    Auerbaeh. 

To  a  new  truth  nothing  is  more  mischievous 
than  an  old  error.    Goethe. 

To  a  poet  nothing  can  be  useless.    Johnson, 


To  accuse  a  man  of  lying  ia  a*  much  as  to  say  86 
he  is  brave  towards  God  and  a  coward  to- 
wards man.    Montaigne. 

To  achieve  great  things  a  man  must  so  live 
as  if  he  had  never  to  die.     Vauvenargues. 

To  acquire  certainty  in  the  appreciation  of 
things  exactly  as  they  are,  and  to  know 
them  in  their  due  subordination,  and  in  their 
proper  relation  to  one  another— this  is  really 
the  highest  enjojyment  to  which  we  ought  to 
aspire,  whether  m  the  sphere  of  art,  of  nature, 
or  of  me.    Goethe. 

To  act  is  easy,  to  think  is  hard'  to  act 
according:  to  our  thought  is  troublesome. 
Goethe. 

To  act  with  a  purpose  is  what  raises  man 
above  the  brutes ;  to  invent  with  a  purpose, 
to  imitate  with  a  purpose,  is  that  which  dis- 
tingiushes  genius  from  the  petty  artists  who 
only  invent  to  invent,  and  imitate  to  imitate. 
Lessing. 

To  adhere  to  what  is  set  down  in  them,  and  80 
appropriate  to  one's  self  what  one  can  for 
moral  strengthening  and  culture,  is  the  only 
edifying  purpose  to  which  we  can  turn  the 
Gospels.    Goethe. 

To  affect  a  quality  is  just  to  confess  that  you 
have  not  got  it.    Sckopenkauer. 

To  aim  at  excellence,  our  reputation,  our 
friends,  and  our  all  must  be  ventured ;  by 
aiming  onlv  at  mediocrity,  we  run  no  risk 
and  we  do  fittie  service.    Goldsmith. 

To  an  ill-conditioned  being  all  pleasure  is  like 
delicate  wine  in  a  mouth  embittered  with 
galL    Schopenhauer, 

To  answer  a  question  so  as  to  admit  of  no 
reply,  is  the  test  of  a  man.    Emerson. 

To  appear  well-bred,  a  man  must  actually  be  8§ 
so.    Goetht. 

To  appreciate  the  noble  is  a  gain  which  can 
never  be  torn  from  us.    Goethe, 

To  arrive  at  perfection,  a  man  should  have 
very  sincere  friends  or  inveterate  enemies ; 
because  he  would  be  made  sensible  of  his 
good  or  ill  conduct,  either  by  the  censures  of 
tne  one  or  the  admoniti<ms  of  the  other. 
Diogents. 

To  attack  vices  in  the  abstract  without  touch- 
infl:  persons,  may  be  safe  fighting  indeed, 
but  it  is  fighting  with  shadows.    Junius, 

To  banish  care,  scare  away  sorrow,  and  soothe 
pain  is  the  ousiness  of  the  poet,  or  singer 
{Sdngtry,    Bodenstedt, 

To  be  a  good  poet  and  painter  genius  is  re-  40 

2uired,  and  this  cannot  be  communicated. 
'oethe. 

To  be  a  man's  own  fool  is  bad  enough ;  but  the 
vain  man  is  everybody's.    IVilliam  Penn, 

To  be  a  philosopher  is  but  a  retreat  from  the 
world,  as  it  is  man's,  into  the  world,  as  it  is 
God's.    CowUy. 

To  be  a  philosopher  is  not  merely  to  have 
subtle  thoughts,  nor  even  to  found  a  school, 
but  so  to  love  wisdom  as  to  live,  according  to 
its  dictates,  a  life  of  sunplicity,  independence, 
magnanimity,  and  trust.  It  is  to  solve  some 
of  the  problems  of  life,  not  only  theoretically, 
but  practicaliy.     Thoreau. 

To  be  a  poet  is  to  have  a  soul  in  which  Icnow- 
ledge  passes  instantaneously  into  feeling, 
and  feeling  fiashes  back  as  a  new  organ  of 
knowledge.    George  Eliot, 
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To  b«  able  aanqrfy  to  tay  of  a  man  h«  has 
character,  U  not  only  amj^ing  much  of  him, 
but  eztoUingr  him ;  for  this  is  a  rari^  which 
excites  respect  and  wonder,    dxike. 

To  be  able  to  be  silent  shows  power;  to  be 
willing:  to  be  silent  shows  forbearance  {Isiack- 
sit  A/) ;  to  be  compelled  to  be  silent  shows  the 
spirit  of  the  time,    li'eber. 

To  be  acquainted  with  the  merit  of  a  Ministry, 
we  need  only  observe  the  condition  of  the 
people.    JmuM*. 

To  be  always  lamenting:  and  always  complain- 
ing: without  raising:  and  nerving:  one's  self  to 
resigrnatioo,  is  to  lose  at  once  both  earth 
and  heaven,  and  have  nothing'  over  bnt  a 
watery  sentimentalism.    :ichopenhauer. 

i  To  be  always  thioking:  about  your  manners  is 
not  the  way  to  maike  them  g:ood ;  because 
the  very  perfection  of  manners  is  not  to 
thhik  about  youivelf.  Whattiy, 
To  be  an  enthusiast  is  to  be  the  worthiest  of 
affection,  the  noUest  and  the  best  that  a 
mortal  can  be.    IVielmtui, 

To  be  ang:ry  b  to  avengre  the  faults  of  others 
upon  ourselves.    Pei^. 

To  be  as  rood  as  our  fathers,  we  most  be 
better.  Imitation  is  not  discipleshlp.  When 
some  one  sent  a  cracked  plate  to  China  to 
have  a  set  made,  every  piece  in  the  new  set 
had  a  crack  in  it     lyend^U  Phillips. 

To  be  bodilv  tranooil,  to  speak  little,  and  to 
dig:est  without  effort  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  grandeur  of  mind  or  of  presence,  or 
to  proper  development  of  genius.    Baltac. 

10  To  be  bom  In  a  duck's  nest  in  a  farmyard  is  of 
no  consequence  to  a  bird  if  it  is  hatehed  from 
a  swan's  egg.    Htms  Andtrstn, 

To  be  bom  with  a  silver  spoon  in  the  mouth. 

Pr. 

To  be  borne  seems  to  many  ever  more  kingly 
than  to  bear :  and  a  ship  carried  witii  the 
breeze  is,  in  uieir  eyes,  a  lordlier  spectacle 
than  when  it  stands  against  it,  victoriously 
braving  it    Ed. 

To  be  disobedient  through  temptation  is  human 
sin ;  bnt  to  be  disobedient  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
obedience, fiendish  sin.  To  be  obedient  for 
the  sake  of  success  in  conduct  is  human  vir- 
tue ;  to  be  obedient  for  the  sake  of  ol>edience, 
angelic  virtue.    Ruskiti, 

To  be  ever  beloved,  one  must  be  ever  agree- 
able.   Lady  MomiofM, 

15  To  be  free  is  not  to  do  nothing,  but  to  be  the 
sole  arbiter  of  what  we  do  and  what  we  leave 
undone.    La  Bruyire. 

To  be  good  and  disagreeable  is  high  treason 
against  the  royalty  of  virtue.    //  amioA  Mot , . 

To  be  great  is  to  be  misunderstood.    Emerson. 

To  be  great  one  must  be  positive,  and  gain 
strength  tlirough  foes.    DoMtt  Piatt. 

To  be  guided  in  the  right  path  by  those  who 
know  better  than  they  is  the  first  **  right  of 
man,"  compared  with  which  all  other  rights 
are  as  nothing.    CarlyU. 

SO  To  be  happy  is  not  the  purpose  of  our  being, 
but  to  deserve  happiness.    Fichte. 

To  be  happy  means  to  be  sufficient  for  one's 
selC     Artst. 

To  be  honest,  as  this  world  goes,  is  to  be  one 
man  picked  out  of  ten  tnousand.  Ha$tt.^ 
ii.  3. 


To  be  idle  and  to  be  poor  have  always  been 
reproaches;  and  therefore  every  man  en- 
deavours with  his  utmost  care  to  hide  his 
EovertF  from  others,  and  his  idleness  firam 
imself.  JoknsoM. 
To  be  ill  thought  of  is  sometimes  for  thv  grood, 
...  if  thou  seek  not  thy  own  glory,  out  His 
that  sent  thee,  the  affliction  wul  not  be  vciy 
grievous  to  be  borne.     Thomas  d  Kcm^s. 

To  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  dischame  an  V 
obligation  is  itself  a  kind  of  Ingrratitade. 

La  Roche. 

To  be  tntrodneed  into  a  decent  company,  there 
is  need  of  a  dress  cut  accordin|[  to  the  taste 
of  the  public  to  which  one  wishes  to  pre- 
sent one's  sell    Goethe. 

To  be  magnanimous — mighty  of  heart, 
of  mind— is  to  be  great  in  life;  to 
this  increasingly  is  to  **  advance  in  life.'* 
Ruskin. 

To  be  mindfol  of  an  absent  friend  in  the  boors 
of  mirth  and  feasting,  when  his  company  is 
least  wanted,  shows  no  slight  degree  of 
sincerity.    Ooldsmitk, 

To  be  misunderstood  is  the  cross  and  bitter- 
ness of  life.    A  miel. 

To  be  obliged  to  wear  black,  and  buy  it  into  M 
the  bargain,  is  more  than  my  tranquillity  of 
temper  can  bear.    Goldsmith. 

To  be  once  in  doubt  is  once  to  be  resolved. 

Othello,  iu.  3. 

To  be,  or  not  to  be,  that  b  the  question ;  / 
Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer  ' 
The  stings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  for- 
tune, /  Or  to  take  up  arms  against  a  sea  of 
troubleSj  /  And,  by  opposing,  end  tkem. 
Ham.^  ill.  i. 

To  be  perfectly  just,  is  an  attribute  of  the 
divine  nature ;  to  be  so  to  the  utmost  of  our 
abilities  Is  the  glory  of  man.    (0 

To  be  poor,  and  to  seem  poor,  is  a  certahi 
method  never  to  rise.    Goldsmiih. 

To  be  prepared  for  war  is  one  of  the  moat  91 
effectual  means  of  preserving  peace.    Ji'^sk- 

in^totu 

To  be  provoked  with  every  slanderous  word 
argues  a  littleness  of  soul,  a  want  of  doe  re- 
gard to  God.     Thomas  d  Kemjtis. 

To  be  rich  is  to  have  a  ticket  of  admissioa  to 
the  master-works  and  chief  men  of  each  race. 
Kmers&H, 

To  be  seventy  years  young  is  sometimes  far 
more  cheerful  and  hopeful  than  to  be  focty 
years  old.    Holmes. 

To  be  spiritaally  minded  b  life  and  peace. 
Paul. 

To  be  thus  b  nothing ;  /  Bnt  to  be  safely  thns.  40 

Macb.^  iiL  x. 

To  be  true  in  heart  and  just  in  act  are  tiie 
first  qualities  necessary  for  the  elevation  of 
humanity,    h'roude. 

To  be  vain  b  rather  a  mark  of  humility  than 
pride.    Stoift. 

To  be  vain  of  one's  rank  or  place  is  to  discktee 
that  one  is  below  it    Stamslaus. 

To  be  weak  b  miserable,  /  Doing  or  sofferingr. 

Milton. 

To  be  wholly  loved  with  the  wliole  heart,  one  41 
most  be  suffering.    Heine. 

To  be  wbe  and  love  exceeds  man's  m^Elit 
Troil.  and  Cress, ,  iii.  a. 
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To  be  without  a  servant  to  this  world  is  not 
^ood  i  but  to  be  without  a  master,  it  appears, 
IS  a  still  fataUer  predicament  for  some. 
Carfyig. 

To  be  without  passion  is  worse  than  a  beast ; 
to  be  without  reason  is  to  be  less  than  a  man. 
yf.  IVarwick, 

To  be  wroth  with  one  we  lore,  /  Doth  worlc 
like  madness  in  the  brain.    Coleridgf, 

To  be  young  is  to  be  as  one  of  the  immortals. 
Hasiiit. 

6  To  bear  is  to  conquer  our  fate.    Cornell, 
To  become  properly  acquainted  with  a  truth, 
we  must  first  bave  disbelieved  it  and  disputed 
against  it.    Novalis, 

To  beguile  the  time,  /  Look  like  the  tune ; 
bear  welcome  in  vour  eye,  /  Your  hand, 
your  tongue ;  look  uke  the  innocent  flower,  / 
But  be  the  serpent  under  't    Afacb.^  L  5. 

To  believe  your  own  thought,  to  believe  that 
what  is  tnie  for  yon  in  your  private  heart  is 
true  for  all  men— that  is  gemus.    Enurstm. 

To  blow  b  not  to  plav  the  flute ;  you  must  move 
the  fingers  as  welL    Goethe. 

20  To  breed  a  fresh  soul,  is  it  not  like  brooding  a 
fresh  (celestial)  egg,  wherein  as  yet  all  is 
formless,  powerless?  Yet  by  degrees  organic 
elements  and  fibres  shoot  through  the  watery 
albumen ;  out  of  vague  sensation  grows 
thought,  grows  fantasy  and  force,  and  we 
have  philosophies,  dynasties,  nay,  poetries 
and  religions.    CarlyU. 

To  bring  nations  to  surrender  themselves  to 
new  ideas  is  not  the  affair  of  a  day.    Draper, 

To  bring  the  generality  of  admirers  on  our 
side,  it  is  snmcient  to  attempt  pleasing  a 
very  few.    Goldsmith. 

To  business  that  we  love  we  rise  betime,  /And 
go  to  't  with  delight.    Ant.  and  CUop,^  iv.  4. 

To  call  a  man  ungrateliil  is  to  sum  np  all  the 
evil  he  can  be  gruUty  of.    Swi/t, 

IB  To  carry  on  the  feelings  of  childhood  into  the 
powers  of  manhood,  to  coml>ine  the  chUd's 
sense  of  wonder  and  novelty  with  the  appear- 
ances which  every  da^,  for  perhaps  forty 
years,  has  rendered  nuniliar;  this  is  the 
character  andprivilepre  of  genius,  and  one  of 
the  marks  which  distinguish  genius  from 
talent.    Coleridge. 

To  cast  away  a  virtuous  friend  is  as  bad  as  to 
cast  away  one's  own  life,  which  one  loves 
best.    Sophocles, 

To  catch  dame  Fortune's  golden  smile,  /  Assid- 
uous wait  upon  her ;  /  And  gather  gear  by 
ev'ry  wile  /  That's  justified  by  honour ;  /  Not 
for  to  hide  it  in  a  hedge,  /  Nor  for  a  train 
attendant,  /  But  for  the  glorious  privilege  / 
Of  being  independent.    Biv-ns, 

To  circumstances  and  custom  the  law  must 
yield.    Dan,  Pr, 

To  climb  a  tree  to  catch  a  fish  is  talking  much 
and  doing  nothing.    Chiiuse  Pr, 

SO  To  climb  steep  hills  requires  slow  pace  at  first. 
Hen.  VIII.,  i.  I. 

To  confess  Christ  Is,  first,  to  believe  right- 
eously, truthfully,  and  continently;  and, 
then,  to  separate  ourselves  from  those  who 
are  manifestly  or  by  profession  rogues,  liars, 
and  fornicators.    Kuskin. 

To  conquer  inclination  is  difllcnlt,  but  if  habit, 
taking  root,  gradually  associates  itself  with 
it,  then  it  is  unconquerable.    Goethe, 


To  conquer  without  danger  wonkl  be  to  con- 
quer without  glory.    ComtilU. 

To  consume  your  own  choler,  as  some  chim* 
.  neys  consume  their  own  smoke ;  to  keep  a 
whole  Satanic  school  spouting,  if  it  mast 
spout,  inaudibly,  is  a  negative  yet  no  slight 
virtue,  nor  one  of  the  commonest  in  these 
times.  CarlyU. 
To  corporeal  beings  unthougbt-of  troubles  25 
arise ;  so,  in  like  manner,  do  blessings  make 
their  appearance.  In  this,  I  think  Provi- 
dence hath  extended  them  farther  than 
usual     Hitoprtdesa, 

To  dance  attendance  on  their  lordships'  plea* 

sures.    Men.  VUL^  v.  2. 
To-day  comes   only  once,  and  never  again 

returns.    SchoPettkauer, 

To-day  is  a  king  in  disguise*    Emerson. 
To-day  is  ours,  we  have  it  here,  .  .  .  /  To  the 

gods  belong  to-morrow.    Cowley. 
To-day  must  not  borrow  of  to-morrow.  Ger.  Pr.  80 

To  deny  is  easy ;  nothing  is  sooner  learned  or 
more  generally  practised.  As  matters  go, 
we  need  no  man  of  polish  to  teach  it ;  but 
rather,  if  possible,  a  hundred  men  of  wisdom 
to  show  us  its  limits  and  teach  us  its  reverse. 
Carlyle. 

To  depersonalise  man  is  the  dominant  drift  of 
our  epoch.    Amiel. 

To  despise  our  own  species  is  the  price  we 

must  too  often  pay  tor  a  knowledge  of  it. 

Colton. 
To  die  for  truth  is  not  to  die  iat  one's  country 

but  to  die  for  the  world.    Jean  Paul, 
To  die  is  landing  on  some  silent  shore,  /  Where  85 

billows  never  break  nor  tempests  roar.    .V. 

Garth. 

To  die,  to  sleep ;  /  No  more ;  and  by  a  sleep 
to  say  we  end  /  The  heartache  and  the 
thousand  natural  shocks  /  That  flesh  is  heir 
to^  'tis  a  consummation  /  Devoutly  to  be 
wished.     Ham.f  iii.  x. 

To  die,  to  sleep ;  /  No  more !  perchance  to 
dream;  ay,  there's  the  rub;  /For  in  that 
sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come,  / 
When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil,  / 
Must  give  us  pause.    Ham.,  iii.  i. 

To  do  as  much  good  and  as  little  evil  as  we 
can  is  the  brief  and  intelligible  principle 
that  comprehends  all  subordinate  maxims. 
R.  Sharp. 

To  do  easily  what  Is  difficult  for  others  is  the 
mark  of  talent.    Amiel, 

To  do  good  to  the  ungratefril  is  to  throw  rose-  40 
water  into  the  sea.    Pr. 

To  do  him  any  wronfl:  was  to  beget  /  A  kind- 
ness from  him,  for  nis  heart  was  rich,  /  Of 
such  fine  mould,  that  if  yon  sow'd  therein  / 
The  seed  of  Hate,  it  blossom'd   Charity. 

'Jenny  son. 

To  do  justice  and  judgment  is  more  acceptable 
to  the  Lord  than  sacrifice.    JUdle. 

To  do  no  evil  is  good ;  to  intend  none  is  better. 

Claudius* 

To  do  nothing  by  halves  is  the  way  of  noble 

minds.     Wieland. 
To  do,  one  must  be  dobig.    Fr.  Pr,  45 

To  do  what  is  impossible  for  talent  is  the  mark 
of  genius.    AmieL 

To  doubt  is  to  dip  love  in  the  mire.    /  M. 

Barrie, 
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To  dimw  &  loBiT  bow,  r.^.,  exaggerate,    ^r. 

To  dread  no  eye,  and  to  suspect  no  tongne, 
is  the  greatest  prerogative  of  innocence ;  an 
eacemption  granted  only  to  invariable  virtne. 
Joktuon, 

To  dwell  alone  is  the  fate  of  aU  great  sools. 

To  each  nation  its  believed  history  is  its  Bible. 
CarlyU, 
i  To  eat  or  drink  too  much,  to  play  too  much, 
to  worlK  too  much,  or  to  grumble  too  much- 
all  these  are  equally  pernicious.  John  Wag' 
staffe. 

To  educate  the  intelligence  is  to  enlarge  the 
horixon  of  its  desires  and  wants.    I.mvell, 

To  educate  the  wise  man,  the  State  exists ; 
and  with  the  appearance  of  the  wise  man,  the 
State  ea^ires.  The  wise  man  is  the  State. 
Emerson, 

To  elevate  above  the  spirit  of  the  age  must 
be  regarded  as  the  end  of  education.  Jean 
Paul 

To  endeavour  all  one's  days  to  fortify  our 
minds  with  learning:  and  philosophv  is  to 
spend  9io  much  in  armour  that  one  has  no- 
tning  left  to  defend.    (?) 

10  To  endeavour  to  work  upon  the  vulgar  with 
fine  sense  is  like  attempting  to  hew  blocks 
with  a  rajTor.    Pope. 

To  endure  is  the  first  and  most  necessary  lesson 
a  child  has  to  learn,    h'tmueau. 

To  equal  a  predecessor,  one  must  have  twice 
his  worth,     (.rattan. 

To  err  is  human,  to  forgive  divine.    Po/e. 

To  escape  from  arrangements  that  tortured 
me,  my  heart  sought  refuge  in  the  world  of 
ideas,  when  as  yet  I  was  unacouainted  with 
the  world  of  reidities,  from  which  iron  bars 
excluded  me.    Scktiier  at  his  training-sckocL 

U  To  every  deep  there  is  a  deeper  stilL    Pr, 

To  everythinflT  there  is  a  season.    Bible. 

To  excite  a  fierce  dog  to  capture  a  lame  rabbit 
is  to  attack  a  contemptible  enemy.  Chituse 
Pr. 

To  expect  an  author  to  talk  as  be  writes  is 
ridiculous  ;  or  even  if  he  did,  you  would  find 
fault  with  him  as  a  pedant.    Hazliit. 

To  express  the  most  difficult  matters  clearly, 
and  everything  intelligibly,  is  to  strike  coins 
out  of  pure  gold,    iiethel, 

M  To  fail  at  all  is  to  faU  utterly.    L&well, 

To  fear  is  easy,  but  grievous ;  to  reverence  is 
difficult,  but  satisfactory.    Goethe. 

To  fear  the  foe,  since  fear  oppresseth  strength,  / 
Gives,  in  vour  wealmess,  strength  unto  your 
foe.    Rich,  //.,  iii.  a. 

To  feel  and  respect  a  great  personality,  one 
must  l>e  something  one's  self.    Goethe. 

To  fight  and  die  is  death  destroving  death ;  / 
Where  fearing  dying,  pays  death  servile 
breath.    Rich.  11.^  iii.  2. 

W  To  fight  with  its  neighbours  never  was,  and  is 
now  less  than  ever,  the  real  trade  of  Eng- 
land.    Carlyle. 

To  fill  the  hour,  that  is  happiness.    Emerson, 

To  find  out  yonxx  real  opinion  of  any  one,  ob- 
serve the  impression  made  upon  vou  by  the 
first  sight  of  a  letter  from  him.    Schopenhauer. 

To  find  recreation  in  amusement  is  not  happi- 
ness.   PascaL 


To  fix  a  child's  attention  on  wliat  Is  present, 
to  give  him  a  description  of  a  name,  ia  tlie 
l>est  thing  we  can  do  for  him.    GoeUu. 

To  forget  a  wrong  is  the  best  revencre.   //.  Pr.  H 

To  forgive  and  forget  is  to  throw  away  dearly- 
bougnt  experience.    SchopetUunur. 

To  form  a  poeL  the  heart  must  be  full  to  %ntx* 
flowing  of  noble  feeUnsT.    Goethe. 

To  free  a  man  from  error  is  to  give,  and  not  to 
take  away.    Schopenhauer. 

To  gain  what  is  fit  ye're  able,  /  If  ye  in  faith 
can  but  excel ;  /  Such  are  the  myths  of  £able,  / 
If  ye  have  observed  them  welL    GoetJu. 

To  gather  riches  do  not  hasard  headtfa ;  /  For,  SS 
truth  to  say,  health  is  the  wealth  of  wealth. 
Sir  Richnrd  Baker, 

To  genius  irregularity  is  incident,  and  tlie 
greatest  srenius  is  often  marked  by  eccen- 
tricity, as  if  it  disdained  to  move  in  the  vul- 
gar orbit     Brougham. 

To  srenius  li£e  never  grows  commonplace. 

Lowell, 
To  get  g«ieral  ideas  first  and  make  particnlar 

observations  last  is  to  invert  the  process  of 

education.    Schopenhauer. 

To  gUd  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily,  /  To 
throw  a  peHume  on  the  violet,  /  To  smooth 
the  ice,  or  add  another  hue  /  Unto  the 
rainbow,  or  with  taper-light  /  To  seek  the 
beauteous  eye  of  heaven  to  garnish,  /  Is 
wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess.    Kingjehn^ 

■  ■  ■ 

lU.  I. 

To  give   alms   is   nothing   unless   yon    give  40 
thought  also,  and  therefore  it  is  written, 
not  *'  Blessed  is  he  that  feedeth  the  poor.** 
but  "Blessed  is  he  that  consideretn   Um 
poor."    Ruskin, 

To  give  should  be  our  pleasure,  but  to  receive 
our  shame.    Goldsmith. 

To  give  the  world  more  than  it  gives  us,  to 
love  it  more  than  it  loves  us,  and  never  to 
make  suit  for  its  applause,  ensures  a  peacefol 
life  and  a  happy  departure.    Bodenstedt^ 

To  give  to  the  human  mind  a  direction  urhlch 
it  shall  retain  for  ages  is  the  rare  prerog^ative 
of  a  few  imperial  spirits.    ,MacaMlay. 

To  go  back  Is  easy,  if  we  have  missed  our  way 
on  the  road  uphill ;  it  is  impossible  only  when 
the  road  is  downhill.    Fronde, 

To  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  moderation  is  to  4ft 
outrage  humanity.    Pascal, 

To  God  belon^eth  the  east  and  the  west; 
therefore,  whithersoever  ye  turn  yonrseives 
to  pray,  there  is  the  word  of  God,  for  God  is 
omnipresent  and  omniscient,    /ioran. 

To  govern  men,  you  must  either  excel  them 

in  their  accomplishments  or  despise  tliem. 

Disraeli, 
To  grasp,  to  seixe,  is  the  essence  of  all  mastery. 

Goethe, 
To  great  evils  one  must  oppose  great  virtues ; 

and  also  to  small,  which  is  the  harder  task 

of  the  two.     Carlyle. 
To  guard  from  error  is  not  the  instructcu^sSO 

business;    but  to   lead  the  erring    papiL 

Goethe, 

To  guide  scoundrels  by  love  is  a  method  that 
will  not  hold  together ;  hardly  for  the  flower 
of  men  will  love  do;  and  for  the  sediment 
and  sconndxvelism  of  them  it  has  not  even 
a  chance  to  do.    Carlyle, 
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To  have  &  respect  for  onraelTes  guides  our 
morals ;  and  to  have  a  deference  for  others 
fiTOvems  our  manners.    Sterne, 

To  have  all  one's  wants  satisfied  is  somethiiv 
intolerable.    Schopenhauer, 

To  liave  any  chance  of  lasting,  a  book  most 
satisfy,  not  merely  some  fleeting  fancy  of 
the  day,  bat  a  constant  longing  and  hanger 
of  human  nature.    LowelL 

To  have  ascertained  what  is  ascertainable, 
and  calmly  to  reverence  what  is  not,  is  the 
fairest  portion  that  can  fall  to  a  thinHng 
Goethe* 


6  To  have  done  anything  by  which  you  earned 
money  merely  is  to  have  been  truly  idle,  or 
worse.  Thoreau. 
To  have  done,  is  to  hang/  Quite  out  of  fashion, 
like  a  rusty  mail,  /  In  monumental  mockery. 
Trvii,  and  Cres.,  iii.  3. 

To  have  gold  is  to  be  in  fear,  and  to  want  it  to 
be  in  sorrow,    Joktuon, 

To  have  heard  the  voice  /  Of  Godhead  in  the 
winds  and  in  the  seas,  /  To  have  known  him 
in  the  circling  of  the  suns,  /  And  in  the 
changeful  fates  and  lives  of  men.  Lewis 
Morris, 

To  have  ideas  is  to  gather 'flowers;  to  think 
is  to  weave  them  into  garlands.  Mme, 
Swetckine. 
10  To  have  neither  superior,  nor  inferior,  nor 
eoual,  united  manlike  to  you ;  without  father, 
Dnthout  child,  without  brother, — man  knows 
no  sadder  destiny.    Cariyie. 

To  have  no  assistance  from  other  minds  in 
resolving  doubts,  in  appeasing  scruples,  in 
balancing  deliberatiotts,  is  a  very  wretched 
destitution.    Johnson. 

To  have  no  pain,  and  not  be  bored,  is  the 
utmost  liappiness  possible  to  man  on  earth. 
Schopenhauer, 

To  have  read  the  greatest  works  of  any  great 
poet,  to  have  beheld  or  heard  the  greatest 
works  of  any  s^eat  painter  or  musician,  is 
a  possession  added  to  the  best  things  of  life. 
SttriMhtme. 

To  have  religion  upon  authority,  and  not  upon 
conviction,  b  like  a  finger-watch,  to  be  set 
forwards  or  backwards,  as  he  pleases  that 
has  it  in  keeping.  WilUatH  Penn. 
15  To  have  the  fear  of  God  before  our  eyes,  and, 
in  our  mutual  dealings  with  each  other,  to 
govern  our  actions  by  the  eternal  measures 
of  right  and  wrong ;  the  first  of  these  will 
comprehend  the  duties  of  religion;  the 
second,  those  of  morality.    Sterne, 

To  have  the  gift  of  life  and  bread  to  sustain  it 
with  can  never  suffice  as  a  substitute  for  the 
ministry  and  service  which  the  life  itself  is 
given  us  that  we  may  fiilfiL  To  find  and 
work  out  this  is  man's  only  satisfaction  and 
true  reward.  Ed, 
•  To  hear  complaints  is  wearisome  alike  to  the 
wretched  and  the  happy.    Johnson, 

To  Him  no  high,  no  low,  no  great,  no  smaU :  / 
He  fills,  He  Dounds,  connects  and  equals  all. 
Pope, 

To  him  that  knoweth  to  do  good,  and  doeth 
it  not,  to  him  it  is  sin.    St,  James, 
10  To  his  ^the  host's)  imagination  all  things  travel 
save  nis  sign-post  and  himself.    Thoreau. 

To  hold,  as  'twere,  the  mirror  np  to  nature. 
Ham,^  liL  a. 


To  holy  tears,  /  In  lonely  hours,  Christ  risen 
appears ;  /  In  social  hours,  who  Christ  would 
see  /  Must  turn  all  tasks  to  charity.    Keble, 

To  imitate  the  style  of  another  is  said  to  be 
wearing  a  mask.  However  beautiful  it  may 
be,  it  is  through  its  lifelessness  insipid  and 
intolerable,  so  that  even  the  most  ugly  living 
face  is  more  engaging.    Schopenhauer. 

To  improve  the  golden  moment  of  opportunitv, 
and  catch  the  good  that  is  within  our  reach, 
is  the  great  art  of  life.    Johnson, 

To  ji 
and 
agi 
aoiided  by  defeat,  temerity.    Coiton, 

To  judge  is  to  see  dearly,  to  care  for  what  is 
just    Amiel. 

To  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.    Pr, 

To  know  a  man,  observe  how  he  wins  his 
object,  rather  than  how  he  loses  it;  for 
when  we  fail,  our  pride  supports  us,— when 
we  succeed,  it  betrays  us.    Cotton, 

To  know  by  rote  is  no  knowledge ;  it  is  only 
to  retain  in  the  memory  what  is  entrusted 
to  it.    Montaigne, 

To  know  evil  of  others  and  not  speak  it,  is  80 
sometimes  discretion ;  to  speak  evU  of  others 
and  not  know  it,  is  always  dishonesty.  He 
may  be  evil  himself  who  speaks  good  of 
others  upon  knowledge,  but  he  can  never 
be  good  nimself  who  speaks  evil  of  others 
upon  suspicion.    Arthur  IVarwch, 

To  know  how  to  dissemble  is  the  knowledge 
of  kings.     Richelieu, 

To  know  how  to  erow  old  Is  the  master-work 
of  wisdom,  and  one  of  the  most  difficult 
chapters  in  the  great  art  of  living.    AmieL 

To  know  how  to  suggest  is  the  great  art  of 

teaching.    Amiei, 
To  know  how  to  wait  is  the  great  secret  of 

success.    De  Maistre. 
To  know  life  we  must  detach  ourselves  from  8S 

life.    Feuerbach, 

To  know  my  deed,  'twere  best  not  know  my- 
self.   Mach,t  ii.  2. 

To  know  of  some  one  here  and  there  with  whom 
we  accord,  who  is  living  on  with  us  even  in 
silence,  this  makes  our  earthly  ball  a  peopled 
garden.    Goethe. 

To  know  one  profession  only,  is  enough  for 
one  man  to  know.    Goldsmith. 

To  know  /  That  which  before  us  lies  in  daily 
life,  /  Is  the  prime  wisdom.    Milton, 

To  know  the  divine  laws  and  inner  harmonies  40 
of  this  universe  must  always  be  the  highest 
glory  for  a  man;  and   not  to  know  them 
always  the   highest   disgrace  for   a  man, 
however  common  it  be.    Carlyle. 

To  know  the  true  opinions  of  men,  one  ought 
to  pay  more  respect  to  their  actions  than 
their  words.    Descartes. 

To  know  the  worid,  a  modern  phrase !  a  modem 
phrase  /  For  visits,  ombre,  oalls,  and  plays. 
Swi/t. 

To  know,  to  esteem,  to  love,  and  then  to  part,  / 
Makes  up  life's  tale  to  many  a  feeling  heart. 
Coleridge» 

To  know ;  to  get  mto  the  truth  of  anythhig, 
is  ever  a  mystic  act,  of  which  the  best 
logics  can  omy  babble  on  the  surface.    Car- 
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To  know  what  is  nsofiil  and  what  ttscleu,  and 
to  be  skUiiil  to  provide  tlie  one  and  wise  to 
scorn  the  other»  is  tiie  first  need  for  all  in- 
dustrious men.    Rnskin. 

To  lament  the  past  itf  vain ;  what  remains  is  to 
look  for  hope  in  futurity.    JfAnsoH. 

To  lapse  in  fulness  /  Is  sorer  than  to  lie  for 
neea  ;  and  falsehood  /  Is  worse  in  kings  than 
heffflfars.     Cymheiine^  iii.  6. 

To  lean  ob^nsr  is  the  fundamental  art  of 
governing-.    CarlyU. 

•  To  live  by  one  man's  will  became  the  cause  of 
all  men  s  misery.    Hooker. 

To  live  happily  only  means  to  live  tolerably. 
Schopenhauer. 

To  live  in  hearts  we  leave  behind  /  Is  not  to 
die.    Cam^iiL 

To  live  is  not  to  breathe ;  it  is  to  act.  Rom- 
seau. 

To  live  is  to  achieve  a  perpetual  triumph. 
A  tnieL 
10  To  Uve  long  is  to  outlive  much.    Goethz. 

To  look  at  things  as  well  as  we  can,  to  inscribe 
them  in  our  memory,  to  be  observant,  and 
let  no  day  pass  without  gathering  some- 
thing: then  to  apply  ones  self  to  those 
branches  of  knowledge  which  give  the  mind 
a  sure  direction,  to  apportion  everything  its 
place,  to  assign  to  everjrthing  its  value  (in 
my  opinion  a  genuine  philosophy  and  a  fun* 
diunental  mathesisX  tms  is  what  we  have 
now  to  do.    Goethe. 

To  lose  one's  self  in  revery,  one  must  b^  either 
venr  happy  or  very  unhappy.  Revery  is  the 
chiki  of  extreme     RivatoU 

To  love  and  to  be  loved  is  the  greatest  happi- 
ness of  exbtence.    Sydney  Smith, 

To  love  all  mankind,  from  the  greatest  to  the 
lowest,  a  ciieerful  state  of  being  is  required ; 
but  in  order  to  see  into  mankmd,  into  life, 
and  still  more  into  ourselves,  suffering  is 
requisite.    Jean  PanL 

15  To  love  early  and  marry  late  is  to  hear  a  lark 
singing  at  dawn,  and  at  night  to  eat  it 
roasted  for  supper.    Jean  Paul, 

To  love  is  to  be  usefiil  to  yourself;  to  cause 
love  is  to  be  useful  to  others.    Bimnger. 

To  maintain  one's  self  on  this  earth  is  not  a 
hardship,  but  a  pastime,  if  we  would  live 
simply  and  wisebf.     Thoreau, 

To  mak'  a  happy  iSreside  clime  /  To  weans  and 
wife.  That  s  the  true  pathos  and  sublime  / 
C  human  life.    Bums. 

To  make  a  boy  despise  his  mother's  care  Is  the 
straightest  wav  to  make  him  also  despise  his 
Redeemer's  voice ;  and  to  make  him  scorn  his 
father  and  his  father's  house,  the  straightest 
way  to  make  Iiim  deny  his  God  and  his  God's 
heaven.    Ruskin, 

80  To  make  elaborate  preparations  for  life  is  one 
of  the  greatest  and  commonest  of  human 
follies.    Schoptnhnuer. 

To  make  proseljrtes  is  the  natural  ambition  of 
every  one.     Goethe. 

To  make  some  nook  of  God's  creation  a  little 
fruitfuUer,  better,  more  worthy  of  God ;  to 
make  some  human  hearts  a  little  wiser, 
manfiiUer,  happier,  more  blessed,  less  ac- 
cursed I    It  is  work  for  a  God.    Cariylt. 

To  make  the  comaMm  marvellons,  as  if  it  were 
a  reYelation,  is  the  test  of  genius.    Lowtii, 


To  man,  in  this  his  trial  state, '  The  nrivileg^e 
b  given,  /  When  tost  by  tides  of  hnmiaji 
fate,  /  To  anchor  fast  in  heaven.     H'ents. 

To  me  more  dear,  congemal  to  my  lieart.  /  One  fl 
native  charm,  than  all  the  g^oss  of   art. 
Goldsmiik. 

To  me  the  eternal  existence  of  my  sonl  is 
proved  from  my  idea  of  activHy.  If  I  work 
mcessantly  until  my  death,  nature  will  give 
me  another  form  of  existence  when  the  pra- 
sent  can  no  longer  sustain  my  spirit.    Gemike, 

To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can 
give  /  Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  fior 
tears.    Wordtivortk. 

To  men  we  can  give  no  help,  and  they  hinder 
us  from  helping  ourselves.  Jamat  in  Gaetkes 
"  Wilkelm  Afeister.' 

To  miscontme  a  good  thing  is  a  treble  vritmir 
—to  mjTself,  the  action,  and  the  author.  B^ 
HalL 

To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-norrow,  /  SI 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day.  / 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time ;  /  And 
all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools  /  To 
dusty  death.    Metch.,  v.  5. 

To-morrow  is  a  satire  on  to-day,  and  shows  its 
weakness.     Voumg, 

*<  To-morrow,  to-morrow,  only  not  to  day," 
lasy  people  always  say.    C.  F.  Weiae. 

To>4norrow  will  I  live,  the  fool  does  say :  /  To- 
day itselfs  too  late ;  the  wise  lived  yesterday. 
Cowley, 

To-morrow  you  will  live,  yon  always  cry  ;  /  la 
what  far  country  does  this  morrow  lie? 
Co>wley, 

To  most  men  experience  Is  like  the    stemSf 
lights  of  a  ship,  which  illumine   only  the 
track  it  has  passed.    Coleridge^ 

To  mourn  a  mischief  that  is  past  and  ^one,  / 
Is  the  next  way  to  draw  new  mischief  on. 
Othello^  i.  3. 

To  no  man  does  Fortune  throw  open  all  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world,  and  say  :  It  is  tHine ; 
choose  where  thou  wilt  dwell !  To  the  aaost 
she  opens  hardly  the  smallest  cranny  or  dog- 
hutch,  and  says,  not  without  asperity :  There, 
that  is  thine  while  thou  canst  keep  it :  nestle 
thyself  there,  and  bless  Heaven  1    Carly/e. 

To  no  man,  whatever  his  station  In  life,  or  his 
power  to  serve  me,  have  I  ever  paid  a  com- 
pliment at  the  expense  of  truth.    Bums. 

To  nurse  the  flowers,  to  root  up  the  weeds,  is 
the  business  of  the  gardener.    Bodenstedt, 

To  obey  is  the  best  grace  of  woman.    JLemne  U^ 
Morru. 

To  one  thing  at  one  time.    Chemeelior  Tkmriom, 

To  open  your  windows  be  ever  your  care.    Pr. 

To  overcome  difficulties  is  to  experience  the 
full  delight  of  existence.    Schopenhauer. 

To  overcome  evil  with  good  is  good,  to  resist 
evU  by  evil  is  evU.     Mahomet, 

To  pass  through  a  bustling  crowd  with  its  rest-  45 
less  excitement  is  strange  but  salutary.  All 
go  crossing  and  recrossmg  one  another,  and 
yet  each  finds  his  way  and  his  object.  In  so 
great  a  crowd  and  bustle  one  feels  himself 
perfectly  calm  and  solitary.    Goethe. 

To  persev6r  /  In  obstinate  condolement.  Is  a 
course  /  Of  Impious  stubbornness ;  'tis  un- 
manly grief:  /  It  shows  a  wiU  most  incorrecl 
to  heaven.    Ham.^  i,  at 
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To  pengv^re  ia  ona's  duty  and  to  be  tUent  Is 
the  best  answer  to  calumny.     iVashingion, 

To  place  wit  before  fl^ood  sense  is  to  place  the 
anperflnoos  before  the  necessary.  M,  tit 
AioHtlosirr, 

To  plonffh  and  sow.  to  reap  and  mow,  my 
faCher  bred  me  early,  /  For  one,  he  said,  to 
labour  bred,  was  a  match  for  fortune  fairly. 
BHms. 

To  popular  reltsrion,  the  real  kinfl[dom  of  God 
is  the  New  Jerusalem  with  its  jaspers  and 
emeralds ;  righteousness  and  peace  and  joy 
are  only  the  kingdom  of  Goa  figuratively. 
MatUuw  Arnold, 

§  To  pour  oil  on  the  fire  is  not  the  way  to  quench 
it.     /'r. 

To  prefer  one  future  mode  of  life  to  another, 
upon  just  reasons,  requires  faculties  which 
it  has  not  pleased  our  Creator  to  give  us. 
Joktaan, 

To  proodae  is  already  to  givoi  to  hope  already 
to  eq|oy.    DeHlU, 

To  prove,  as  to  doubt,  the  existence  of  God, 
is  to  prove  or  doubt  the  existence  of  exist- 
ence.   JeoM,  Paul. 

To  pat  the  cart  before  the  horse.    Pr, 
10  To  raise  the  weaker  sex  in  self-respect,  as 
well  as  in  the  esteem  of  the  stronprer,  is  the 
first  step  from   barbarism   to   civilisation. 

C€U$9Utlg, 

To  read  without  reflecting  is  like  eating  with- 
out digesting.    Burke, 

To  receive  a  simple  orimitive  ^enomenoa.  to 
recognise  it  in  its  nigh  si^puficance,  and  to 
gro  to  work  with  it,  requires  a  productive 
spirit,  which  is  able  to  take  a  wide  survey, 
and  b  a  rare  gift,  only  to  be  found  in  very 
sufierior  naturea    Goctkt. 

To  receive  gilts  is  to  lose  liberty.    Sattdi. 

To  reconcile  despotism  with  freedom  is  to  make 
your  despotism  just.    Carlylt, 

If  To  reform  a  world,  to  reform  a  nation,  no  wise 
man  will  undertake ;  and  all  but  foolisfa  men 
know  that  the  omjr  solid,  though  a  far 
slower,  reformation,  is  what  each  man  begins 
and  perfects  on  himself.  CarlyU. 
To  reign  is  worth  ambition,  though  in  hell ;  / 
Better  to  reign  in  hell  than  serve  in  heav'n. 
Milion, 

To  rejoice  in  the  prosperity  of  another  b  to 
partake  of  it.     William  A  ustin. 

To  remember  one  worthy  thing,  how  many 
thousand  unworthy  must  a  man  be  able  to 
forget  1    CarlyU. 

To  repel  one's  cross  is  to  make  it  heavier. 
Anttil. 

10  To  require  two  things  is  the  way  to  have  them 
both  undone.    Joktuon, 

To  rescue,  to  avenge,  to  instruct,  or  protect 
a  woman  is  all  tne  same  as  to  love  her. 
Jean  Paul, 

To  revenge  is  no  valour,  but  to  bear.  Timon 
^ Atkins^  iii.  5. 

To  run  awav  /  Is  but  a  coward's  trick ;  to  run 
away  /  rrom  this  world's  ills,  that  at  the 
very  worst  /  WiU  soon  blow  o'er.    Blair, 

To  say  of  a  man  '*  He  means  wdl,"  is  worth 
notmag  except  he  does  well.    Plaut. 

S6  To  say  that  we  have  a  clear  conscience  is  to 
ntter  a  solecism ;  had  we  never  sinned,  we 
would  have  had  119  ^pi^i^Oi   Carlylt, 


To  scorn  delights  and  live  laborious  days. 
Milton. 

To  secure  and  promote  the  fedin^  of  cheerful- 
ness should  be  the  supreme  aim  of  all  our 
endeavours  after  happihess.    Scho^nhauer. 

To  see  a  world  in  a  grain  of  sand  /  And  a 
heaven  in  a  wild  flower,  /  Hold  infinity  in 
the  palm  of  your  hand,  /  And  eternity  in  an 
hour.     IVin.  Blake. 

To  see  and  listen  to  the  wicked  is  already  the 
beginning  of  wickedness.    Confucius. 

To  see  clearly  is  poetry,  prophecy,  and  re- SO 
ligrion — all  in  one.    Ruskin. 

To  see  her  is  to  love  her,  /  And  love  but  her 
for  ever.     Burns. 

To  see  some  small  soul  pirouetting  through- 
out life  on  a  single  text,  and  judgmg  all  the 
world  because  it  cannot  find  a  partner,  is 
not  a  Cliristian  sight     Prof.  Drummond. 

To  see  the  best  is  to  see  most  clearly,  and  it 
is  the  lover's  privilege.    /.  M.  Barrie. 

To  seek  to  change  opinions  by  laws  is  worse 
than  ftitUe.    BuckU. 

To  seem  and  not  to  be,  is  throwing  the  shuttle  8f 
without  weaving.    Pr. 

To  seise  a  character,  even  that  of  one  man, 
in  its  life  and  secret  mechanism,  requires  a 
philosopher;  to  delineate  it  witn  truth  and 
impressiveness,  is  work  for  a  poet.    (  ariyle. 

To  serve  from  the  lowest  station  upwards 
(pan  uHten  hinauf)  is  in  all  things  necessary. 
Goethe, 

To  serve  God  and  love  him  is  higher  and  better 
than  happiness,  though  it  be  with  wounded 
feet,  and  Dleeding  brow,  and  a  heart  loaded 
with  sorrow.    W.  R.  Greg. 

To  shape  the  whole  future  is  not  our  problem : 
but  only  to  shape  faithfully  a  small  part  01 
it,  according  to  rules  laid  dowa    CarlyU. 

To  shoot  wide  of  the  mark,  /*.«.,  guess  fooli&hly  40 
when  you  don't  know.     Pr. 

To  show  mercy  is  nothing— thy  soul  must  be 
full  of  mercy ;  to  be  pure  in  act  is  nothing — 
thou  shalt  be  pure  in  neart  also.    Ruskin. 

To  sigh,  yet  feel  no  pain ,  /  To  weei>,  7^^  scarce 
know  why ;  /  To  sport  an  hour  with  beauty's 
charm,  /  Then  throw  it  idly  by.    Moore. 

To  sigh,  yet  not  recede ;  to  grieve,  yet  not 

repent.    Crahhe. 

To  simplify  complications  Is,  in  all  branches 

of  knowledge,  the  first  essential  of  success. 

BuckU, 
To  sow  is  not  so  difficult  as  to  reap.    Goethe,     46 
To  q>end  much  and  gain  little  is  the  sure  road 

to  ruin.    Ger,  Pr. 
To  spend  too  much  time  in  studies  is  sloth. 

Bacon, 
To  spur  a  free  horse  soon  makes  a  jade  of 

him.    Stenu, 

To  step  aside  is  human.    Burns, 

To  strain  at  a  gnat  and  swallow  a  camel.    Pr*  10 

To  strive  to  g«t  rid  of  an  evil  is  to  aim  at 
something  definite,  but  to  desire  a  better 
fortune  than  we  have  is  blind  folly.    Goethe. 

To  study  nature  or  man,  we  ought  to  know 
things  that  are  in  the  ordinary  course,  not 
the  unaccountable  things  that  happen  out 
of  it.    Fisher  Antes, 

To  succeed  in  the  worid  it  Is  much  more  neces  • 
sary  to  be  able  to  diagnose  ft  fool  than  a 
clever  auuif    CtU^ 
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To  talk  without  effort  U,  after  all,  the  great 
charm  of  talkingf .    //«nr. 

To  taste  of  hmnan  flesh  is  less  criminal  in  the 
eyes  of  God  than  to  stifle  human  thought. 
Draper. 

To  tax  the  communitjr  for  the  advantage  <rf  a 
class  is  not  protection ;  it  is  plunder,  and  I 
disclaim  it.    Disraeii. 

To  tell  our  own  secrets  is  generally  folly,  but 
that  folly  is  without  guilt ;  to  commumcate 
those  with  which  we  are  intrusted  is  always 
treacherr,  and  treachery  for  the  most  put 
combined  with  foUy.    Johnson. 

'  To  the  capable  man  this  world  is  not  dumb. 
Goethe, 

To  the  exiled  wanderer  how  godlike  /  The 
friendly  countenance  of  man  appears.  Goethe, 

To  the  Hindu  the  world  is  the  dream  <rf  Brahma. 
AmieL 

To  the  innocent,  deliTorance  and  reparation ; 
to  the  misled,  compassion ;  and  to  tne  guilty, 
avenging  justice.    Goethe. 

To  the  man  of  firm  purpose  all  men  and  things 
are  servile.    Goethe. 

10  To  the  minnow  every  cranny  and  pebble,  and 
quality  and  accident,  of  its  little  native  creek 
may  have  become  familiar ;  but  does  the  min- 
now understand  the  ocean  tides  and  periodic 
currents,  the  trade-winds,  and  monsoons,  and 
moon's  eclipses ;  by  all  of  which  the  condition 
of  its  little  creek  is  regulated,  and  may  (from 
time  to  time,  unmfracuiously  enough)  t>e  quite 
overset  and  reversed?  Such  a  minnow  is 
man:  his  creek,  this  planet  earth;  his  ocean, 
the  immeasurable  All;  his  monsoons  and 
periodic  currents,  the  mysterious  course  of 
Providence  through  aeons  of  aeons.  Car- 
fyte. 

To  the  noble  mind  /  Rich  gifts  wax  poor  when 
givers  prove  unkind.    fi<un.y  iii.  z. 

To  the  persevering  mortal  the  blessed  immor- 
tals are  swift.    Zoroaster. 

To  the  strictly  just  and  virtuous  person  every- 
thing is  annexed.    Hitopeutesa, 

To  the  understanding  of  anything,  two  condi- 
tions are  eciually  requfred— intelligibility  in 
the  thing  itself  being  no  whit  more  indis- 
pensable than  intelligence  in  the  examiner 
of  it     Carlyle. 

If  To  the  unregenerate  Prometheus  Vinctns  of 
a  man,  it  is  ever  the  bitterest  aggravation 
of  his  wretchedness  that  he  is  conscious  of 
virtue,  that  he  feels  himself  the  victim  not  of 
suffering  only,  but  of  injustice.    CarlyU. 

To  the  vulgar  eye  few  things  are  wondeHul 
that  are  not  distant.  It  is  difficult  for  men 
to  believe  that  the  man,  the  mere  man  whom 
they  see,  may  perhaps  painfully  feel.  toOing 
at  their  side  tnrough  the  poor  jostlings  of 
existence,  can  be  made  of  finer  day  than 
themselves.    Carlyle. 

To  the  wisest  man,  wide  as  is  his  vision.  Nature 
remains  of  quite  infinite  depth,  of  quite  in- 
finite expansion ;  and  all  experience  thereof 
limits  itself  to  some  few  computed  centuries 
and  measured  square  miles.    CarlyU. 

To  the  "Worship  of  sorrow**  (Goethe's  defini- 
tion of  Christianity)  ascribe  woat  origin  and 
genesis  thou  pleasest,  has  not  that  worship 
originated  and  been  generated?  Is  it  not 
here?  Peel  it  in  thy  heart,  and  then  say 
whether  it  is  of  God  I    CaHyU, 


To  think  and  to  feel  constitute  the  two  gnad 
divisions  of  men  of  genius— the  men  (rf^reasoo- 
ing  and  the  men  of  imagination.    /.  DisrmeU. 

To  think  aright  is  the  sum  of  hnmaa  dnty.  W 
Peucal. 

To  think  is  to  act.    Emiert^n, 

To  this  burden  women  are  bom ;  they  nmst 
obey  their  husbands,  be  they  never  sn^ 
blockheads.    CetxHuttes. 

To  those  by  vAom  liberality  is  practised,  the 
whole  world  is  but  as  one  family.   HiUtpatieta. 

To  those  that  have  lived  long  together,  every- 
thing heard  and  everything  seen  recalls 
some  pleasure  communicated  or  some  bene- 
fit conferred,  some  petty  quarrel  or  scNne 
slight  endearment,    johuon. 

To  those  to  whom  we  owe  afiectioa,  let  us  be  m 
dumb  until  we  are  strong,  though  we  shonld 
never  be  strong.    Emerson. 

To  those  who  are  fallen  into  misfortunes,  what 
was  a  blessing  becometh  an  eviL  Hitofa^ex  r. 

To  those  whose  god  is  honour,  disgrace  alone 
is  sin.    Hare. 

To  threats  the  stubborn  sinner  oft  is  hard,  / 
Wrapp'd  in  his  crimes,  against  tiie  storm 
prepared ;  /  But,  when  the  milder  beams  of 
mercy  play,  /  He  melts,  and  throws  his 
cumbrous  cloak  away.     Dryden, 

To  toy  with  human  hearts  is  more  than  hnmaa 
hearts  will  brook.    />r.  W.  Smith, 

To  tread  upon  the  brink  is  safe,  but  to  conae  a  O 
step  further  is  destruction.    Johnson, 

To  try  things  oft,  and  never  to  give  over,  dotii 
wonders.    Bacon. 

To  understand  one  thing  well  is  better  than  m- 
derstanding  many  things  l:^  halves.    Goethe. 

To  understand  that  the  sky  is  blue  every- 
where, we  need  not  go  round  the  world. 
Goethe. 

To  understand  the  serious  side  of  thln^ra  re- 
quires a,  matured  (acuity ;  the  ridiculoas  is 
caught  more  easily.    Frwide. 

To  understand  things  we  must  once  have 
in  them,  and  then  have  come  out  of  th 
Amtel. 

To  unpractised  eyes,  a  Peak  of  TeneriffiB,  nay, 
a  Strasburg  Minster,  when  we  stand  on  it, 
may  seem  higher  than  a  Chimboraso ;  be- 
cause the  former  rise  abruptly,  wilJiont 
abutement  or  envfronment ;  the  latter  rises 
eradually,  carrying  half  a  world  along  with 
It ;  and  only  the  deeper  azure  of  the  heavens, 
the  widened  horison,  the  **  eternal  sunshine, 
disclose  to  the  geoarapher  that  the  **r^;ioa 
of  change  "  lies  far  below.    Carlyle. 

To  use  books  rightly  is  to  go  to  them  for  help. 
Ruskin, 

To  use  studies  too  much  for  omameat  is 
affiectation.    Bacon, 

To  vice,  innocence  must  always  seem  only  a 
superior  kind  of  chicanery,    uuida. 

To  wail  friends  lost  /  Is  not  by  much  so  whole- 
some, profitable,  /  As  to  rejoice  at  friends 
but  newly  found.    Love's  L,  Lost,  v.  a. 

To  wed  unequally  is  to  suffer  equsily.    Anom, 

To  what  base  uses  we  may  return,  Horatio  I 
Ham.^  V.  X. 

To  what  excesses  men  go  for  a  rdigion  oC 
whose  truth  they  are  so  little  persuaded,  aad 
to  whose  precepts  they  pay  so  little  regard. 

La  Bruyire, 
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To  what  they  know  best  entice  all  neatly ;  / 
For  so  thon  dost  thyself  and  hhn  a  pleasure. 
Gttffgt  HtTvcrtm 

To  whom  is  the  mere  g:lare  of  the  fire  a  virtue  ? 
Hitopadtsa, 

To  wiUnl  men  /  The  huuries  that  they  them- 
solves  procnre  /  Must  be  their  schoolmasters. 
King  Cenr^  iL  4. 

To  work  without  money,  and  be  poor ;  to  work 
witfaoat  pleasure,  and  be  chaste;  to  work 
according  to  orders,  and  be  obedient  Rules 
o/tJU  Order  0/ St.  Francis, 

ft  To  write  a  urood  love-letter,  you  ougrht  to  be- 
fpn  without  knowing^  what  you  mean  to  say, 
and  to  finish  without  knowing  what  yon 
have  written.    Rousseau, 

To  write  down  to  children's  understandingrs  is 
a  mists  kf ;  set  them  on  the  scent  and  let 
them  pujcsle  it  out.    Scott, 

To  write  prose,  one  must  have  somethii^  to 
•a3^  Imt  ne  who  has  nothins:  to  say  can  still 
make  vers^    Goetke. 

To  write  well  is  ta  tUnk  well,  to  feel  well,  and 
to  render  well;  it  is  to  possess  at  once 
intellect,  soul,  and  taste«    Buffon. 

To  write  what  is  worth  publishing:,  to  find 
honest  men  to  publish  it,  and  get  sensible 
men  to  read  it,  are  the  three  great  diffi- 
culties in  authorship.    Colton. 

20  To  yield  my  breath,  /  Lifs's  purpose  unful- 
filled! this  is  thy  sting,  O  Death.  Sir  Noel 
Paton, 

To  yonnelf  be  critic  most  severe.    Dryden, 

Tobacco  and  opium  have  broad  backs,  and  will 
cheerfully  carry  the  load  of  armies,  if  you 
choose  to  make  them  pay  hig^  for  such  joy 
as  they  give  and  such  narm  as  they  do. 

Jifuerton, 

Tocher's  nae  word  in  a  true  lover's  parie. 
Bums, 

Todte  ^unde  beissen  nicht— Dead  dogs  don't 
bite.    Gtr,  Pr, 

Vkrh  IjBos  i$ot  iml  ^oKuxP^^^^^-^Cbancter  ib 
simply  prolonged  habit.    Pluiarck, 
Toga  vixilis— The  manly  robe. 

t6  yi^  Tp4ipw  fie,  tovt  iyCi}  Kpbw  OeSv—What 
maantatns  me  in  life,  that  I  regard  as  God.    (?) 

rd    yiLp    Tepunrk    rpdaffeuf   oOk   ix^t   pow 

ot^tpa — Doing  more  than  one  is  able  for  argues 
a  want  of  inteU^ence.    (?) 

Toil  is  poUsh'd  man's  vocation ;  /  Praises  are 
the  meed  of  skill ;  /  Kines  mav  vaunt  their 
crown  and  station,  /  we  wfll  vaunt  our 
labour  stilL    Mangam, 

W  Toil  on,  &int  not,  keep  watch,  and  pray.  Bonar, 

Toils  of  empires  pleasures  are.     Waller. 

r6  tuChhf — ^The  beautiful. 

Toleration  Is  good  for  aU,  or  it  is  good  for 
none.    Burke. 

ToUe  jocos ;  non  est  jocus  esse  malignum— 
Away  with  such  jokes ;  there  is  no  joking  where 
there  is  malignity. 

MToUo  poidnm,  /  Jam  vaga  prosiliet  frsnis 
natnra  remotis— Take  away  the  danger,  re- 
move restraint,  and  vagrant  nature  bounds  forth 
free.    HoTm 

Tombs  are  the  clothes  of  the  dead— a  grave 
but  a  plain  suit,  and  a  rich  monument  one 
embroidered.    Fuller, 


t6p  yap  oOk  Hirra  drat  tttaOof  ^ouvti'— All 
are  wont  to  praise  him  who  is  no  more.  Tkucy* 
dides, 

rb»  T€$tn^&ra  fi^  JcairoXoYeii'-~Speak  not  evil 
of  the  dead.    Ckilon, 

rb  6X4i»— The  whole. 

Too  austere  a  philosophy  makes  few  wise  men :  M 
too  rigorous  politics,  tew  good  subjects ;  and 
too  hard  a  religion,  few  religious  persons 
whose  devotion  is  of  long  continuance.    St. 
Evremond, 

Too  early  and  too  thoroug^y  we  cannot  be 
trained  to  know  that  Would,  in  this  world  of 
ours,  is  as  mere  zero  to  Should,  and,  for  most 
part,  the  smallest  of  fractions  to  Shall.  Car- 
lyU, 

Too  elevated  qualities  often  unfit  a  man  for 

society.    Ckamfort. 
Too  Dsir  to  worship,  too  divine  to  love.  Milnuuu 
Too  low  they  build  who  build  beneath  the  stars. 

Young. 

Too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth.    Pr.  tS 

Too  many  instances  there  are  of  daring  men, 
who  by  presuming  to  sound  the  deep  things 
of  religum,  have  cavilled  and  argued  them- 
selves out  €A  all  religion.     Tkomns  d  Ken^ix, 

Too  much  gravity  argues  a  shallow  mlncL 
Lavater, 

Too  much  idleness,  I  have  observed,  fills  up  a 
man's  time  much  more  completely,  and  leaves 
him  less  his  own  master,  than  any  sort  of 
employment  whatsoever.    Burke. 

Too  much  is  always  bad ;  old  proverbs  call  / 
Even  too  much  honey  nothing  else  than 
galL    Anon, 

Too  much  mercy  is  want  of  mercy.    Tennyu»u  40 
Too  much  of  a  good  thing.    As  You  Like  It, 
iv.  X. 

Too  much  of  one  thing  is  good  for  nothing. 
Tkales  and  Solon, 

Too  much  painstaking  speaks  disease  in  one's 
mind,  as  much  as  too  little.    Carlyle, 

Too  much  rest  is  rust    Scott, 

Too  much  rest  itself  becomes  a  pain.    Homer,  46 

Too  much  sensibility  creates  unhapplness ;  too 
much  insensiUlity  creates  crime,  ralleyrand. 

Too  much  wit  /  Makes  the  world  rotten. 

Tennyson, 
Too  surely,  every  setting  day,  /  Some  lost 

delight  we  mourn.    KebTe, 
Too  swift  arrives  as  tardy  as  too  slow.    Rom, 

and  Jul.  ^  ii.  d. 
Tooth  of  time.    Meas,/or  Meas.,  v.  x.  M 

Top  and  bottom  teeth  sometimes  come  into 
awkward  collision.    Ck,  Pr, 

r6  rp€T6i'-.That  which  is  becoming  or  decoroos. 

Torrens  dicendi  copia  multis  /  Et  sua  morti- 
fera  est  facundia— To  many  a  torrent  flow  of 
speech  and  their  own  eloquence  i<(  fatal.    Juv, 

Toss'd  on  a  sea  of  troubles,  soul,  my  soul,  / 
Thyself  do  thou  control ;  /  And  to  the  wea* 
pons  ci  advancing  foes  /  A  stubborn  breast 
oppose.    Arckilockus, 

Tot  capita,  tot  sensns— So  many  heads,  so  many  fO 
opinions.     Ter, 

Tot  homines,  qnot  sententise— So  many  men,  so 
many  minds. 

Tot  rami  quot  arbores — So  many  branches,  so 
many  trees.    M, 

2  I 
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Tota  in  "'nH'*  existit  natura— The  whole  of 

nature  exists  in  the  very  smallest  things.    Qnoted 

by  Emerson, 
Totidem  Terbis— In  so  many  words. 
Toties  quoties— As  often,  so  often. 
Toto  coelo— By  the  whde  heavens ;  as  wide  as 

the  poles  asunder. 
S  Totus  In  toto,  et  totns  in  qnalibet  parte— Whole 

in  the  whole,  and  whole  in  every  part.    Said  of 

the  human  mind. 
Totus   mundus   ezercet   histrioniam— All  the 

world  acts  the  player. 

ro\>  dpiCTtieiP  (ytKO—ln  order  to  excel.    JIf. 

Tonched  bj  a  loving  heart,  wakened  by  kind- 
ness, /  Cnords  that  were  broken  will  vibrate 
once  more.    Mrs.  van  A  Utyne, 

Tonching:  the  Alaiffhty,  w«  cannot  find  lum 
out.    Bible, 
10  Ton^ours— Always.    M. 

Teujonrs  en  vedette— Always  on  the  lookout. 
M.  of  Frederick  the  Great, 

Toujonrs  perdrix— Always  partridges.    Fr, 

"Touiours  perdrix"  is  sickening  John  IVag- 
*ta0€. 

Toii^onrs  prH— Always  ready. 
IS  Tonjonn  proplce — Always  propitious.    M. 

Toujonrs  toot  droit,  Dieu  f aidera  l^Always 
8trai):htforward,  and  God  will  help  you  t    M. 

Tonr  d'adresse — A  trick  of  sleight  of  hand.  ''  Fr, 

Tour  de  force — A  feat  of  strength  or  skill.    Fr. 

Toumer  autour  du  pot— To  beat  about  the  bush. 
Fr. 
90 Toumer  casaqne— To  change  sides;  become  a 
'  turncoat.     Pr. 

Tous  frais  faits— All  chaiiges  paid.    Fr. 

Yous  les  genres  sont  bons  hors  le  genre 
ennuyeuz — All  kinds  are  good  except  the  kind 
that  bores  you.     Voltaire. 

Tous  les  hommes  sont  fbnx,  et  malgr^  tous 
leurs  soins,  /  Ne  different  entr'eux,  que  du 
plus  on  du  moins — All  men  are  fools,  and  not- 
withstanding all  their  care,  they  diflfer  but  in 
degree.     Boileau. 

Tons  les  mtehants  sont  buvenrs  d'eau ;  /  C*est 
bien  prouv4  par  le  deluge— All  the  wicked  are 
water-drinkers ;  this  the  deluge  proves. 

U  Tout4-fait— Quite.    Fr, 

Tout  bien  ou  rien — All  or  nothing.    M. 

Tout  chemin  mtoe  it  Rome — Every  road  leads 

to  Rome. 
Tout  d'en  haut— All  from  above.    M. 
Tout  doit  tendre  au  bon  sens :  mais  pour  y 

parvenir  /  Le  chemin  est  grlissant  et  penible 

a  tenir — Everything  ought  to  lead  to  good  sense  ; 

but  in  order  to  attain  to  it,  the  road  is  slippery 

and  difficult  to  walk  in.     Boileau. 

SO  Tout  ^loge  imposteur  blesse  une  ame  sinc^e— 
Praise  undeservedly  bestowed  wounds  an  honest 
heart.  BoiUau, 
Tout  est  contradiction  ches  nous :  la  France, 
k  parler  s^rieusement,  est  le  royaume  de 
I'esprit  et  de  la  sottise,  de  I'industrie  et  de 
la  paresse,  dela  philosopfaie  et  du  fanatisme, 
de  la  gaiet^  et  du  pMantisme,  des  loix  et  des 
abus,  de  bon  ^oiit  et  de  rimpertinence— With 
us  all  is  inconsistency.  France,  seriously  speak- 
ing, is  the  country  of  wit  and  folly,  of  industry 
and  idleness,  of  philosophy  and  fanaticism,  of 
gaiety  and  pedantry,  laws  and  their  abuses,  good 
taste  and  impertinence,     i^oltaire. 


Tout  est  perdu  fors  Vhonneur— All  is  lost  save 
our  honour.  Francis  /.,  ajier  his  d^eat  «/ 
Pavieu 

Tout  est  ponr  le  mlenx  dans  le  meiUeiir  des 
mondes  possibles — All  Ls  for  the  best  in  the 
best  possiole  of  worids.  Voltaire^  in  neeciery 
o/Leibnitis  optimism. 

Tout  faiseur  de  joumaux  doit  tribnt  an  malSB— 
Every  journalist  owes  tribute  to  the  evil  one.  A« 
Fontaine. 

Tout  finit  par  des  chansons — Everything  in  ibe  85 
end  passes  into  song.     Beaumarckons. 

Tout  flatteur  vlt  au  d^pens  de  celui  qui  F  econte 
— Every  flatterer  lives  at  the  expend  of  him  who 
listens  to  him.    La  Fontaine, 

Tout  notre  mal  vient  de  ne  pouvoir  €tre  seal- 
All  our  unhappiness  comes  from  our  inability  to 
be  alone.    La  Bruyire. 

Tout  par  raison — Everything  agreeable  to  reason. 
Rickelieu. 

Tout  soldat  fran^ais  porte  dans  sa  giberae  le 
baton  de  marechal  de  France — Every  private 
in  the  French  army  carries  a  ficld-marshars  baton 
in  his  knapsack.    NapoUon. 

Tout  va  ii  qui  n'a  pas  besoin— Ev^ytliing  goes  fl 
to  him  who  does  not  need  it.    Fr.  Pr. 

Tout  vient  it  point  ^  qid  sait  attendre — Every- 
thing comes  m  lime  to  the  man  who  knows  bcw 
to  wait-     Fr.  Pr, 

Tout  vient  de  Dieu — Everything  oomca  Cram 
God.    Af. 

Tonte  r^vdlation  d'tm  secret  vat  la  fante  de 
celui  qui  I'a  confi^The  disclosure  of  a  secret 
is  always  the  fault  of  him  who  confided  it.     Fr. 

Toutes  les  fois  que  je  donne  ime  l>lace  vacaDte. 
je  fais  cent  m^ontents,  et  un  ingrat — Every 
time  I  appoint  to  a  vacant  post,  I  make  a  hun- 
dred discontented  and  one  ungratefuL  J^^nis 
XIV. 

Towards  great  persons  use  respective  boM-tf 
ness :  /  That  temper  gives  them  theirs,  and 
yet  doth  take  /  Notliinflr  from  thine.     Ceorge 
Herbert. 

Towers    are    measured    by  their    sliadowa. 

Chinese  Pr. 

Trade's  proud  empire  hastes  to  swift  decay. 

Jtthnson. 

Traditions  make  up  the  reasonings  of  tlie 
simple,  and  serve  to  silence  every  in<iuiry. 
Goldsmith, 

Traduttori,  traditorl— Translators,  traitors.  //. 
Pr, 

Tragedy  has  the  great  moral  defect  of  g^tving'  fl 
too  much  importance  to  life  and  death.  Cham- 
fort, 

Tragredy  warms  the  soul,  elevates  the  heart, 
can  and  oug^t  to  create  heroes.  In  this 
sense,  perhaps,  France  owes  a  part  of  her 
great  actions  to  Comeille.    Napoleon, 

Trahit  ipse  furoris  /  Impetus,  et  visum  est  lentl 
quasisse  nocentem — The  very  violence  of  their 
rage  drags  them  on,  and  to  inquire  who  is  guilty 
were  a  waste  of  time.     Lucan, 

Trahit  sua  quemqne  volnptas— Each  man  is  led 

by  his  own  liking.     Vir^, 

Train  up  a  dilld  in  the  way  he  should  ro :  and 
when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  firom  it. 
Bible. 

Tranquil  pleasures  last  the  longest    We  are  S8 
not  fitted  to  bear  long  the  bnrden  of  great 
joys.    Bovee, 
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Tnuaqniility  is  better  than  jollity,  and  to  ap- 
pease pam  than  to  inyent  pleasure.  Sir  f. 
Bnrwiu. 

Transeat  in  exempltun— Let  it  stand  as  a  prece- 
dent, or  an  example. 

Transitory  is  all  htunan  work,  small  In  itself, 
contemptible ;  only  the  worker  thereof  and 
the  siiint  that  dwelt  in  him  is  significant. 

Carl^e. 

Trau  keinem  Freunde  sonder  Miingel,  /  Und 
lieb'  ein  Madchen,  keinen  Engei—Tnua  no 
friend  without  fauUs,  and  love  a  maiden,  but  no 
angeL  Losing. 
h  Travel  gives  a  character  of  eitperience  to  oar 
knowledge,  and  brings  the  figures  upon  the 
tablet  of  memory  into  strong  relief.  Tucker- 
tttan. 

Travel  in  the  yonnger  sort  is  a  part  of  educa- 
tion; in  the  older,  a  part  of  experience. 
Bacotu 

Travel  is  the  fritroloos  part  of  serious  lives, 
and  the  serious  part  of  nrivolous  ones.  Afme. 
Svfeiekine, 

Travel  teaches  toleration.    Disnulu 
Travelling  is  a  fool's  paradise.    Emtrson, 
10  Travelling  is  like  pr&mbUng;  it  is  ever  con- 
nected with  winnmg  and  losing,  and  gener- 
ally where  least  expected  we  receive  more 
or  less  than  we  hoped  for.    Goethe. 

Tre  lo  sanno,  tutti  lo  saano— If  three  know  it, 
all  know  it.    //.  Pr, 

Tre  taceranno,  se  due  vi  uon  sono— Three  may 
keep  counsel  if  two  be  away.     //.  Pr. 

Treachery  don't  come  natural  to  beaming 
youth:  but  trust  and  pity,  love  and  con- 
stancy, they  do.  '  Dickens, 

Treason  doth  never  prosper ;  what's  the  rea- 
son ?  /  Why  if  it  prosper,  none  dare  call  it 
treason,    airj.  Harrington. 

H Treason  has  done  his  worst;  nor  steel,  nor 
poison,  /  Malice  domestic,  foreign  levy, 
nothing  /  Can  touch  him  nirther.  Macl.^ 
iii.  3. 

Treasures  of  wickedness  profit  nothing,  but 
justice  delivers  from  death.    Bible. 

Trees  and  fields  tell  me  nothing ;  men  are  my 
teachers.    Plato, 

Trembles,  tyrans ;  vous  fttes  immortels  — 
Tremble,  ye  tyrants ;  ye  cannot  die.    Delille, 

Tria  jnncta  in  uno— Three  joined  in  one.  M. 
10  Tribulation  will  not  hurt  you  unless  it  does— 
what,  Idas  t  it  too  often  does  —  unless  it 
hardens  you,  and  makes  you  sour  and  nar- 
row and  sceptical.  Chapm. 
Tricks  and  treachery  are  the  practice  of  fools 
that  have  not  wit  enough  to  oe  honest  Ben, 
Prmnk/in. 

Trifles  light  as  air  /  Are  to  the  jealous  con- 
firmations strong  /  As  proofs  of  holy  writ. 
OtkoUoy  liL  3. 

Trifles  make  perfection,  but  perfection  is  no 
trifle.    Mickaei  A  ngeio. 

Trifles  make  up  the  happiness  or  misery  of 
mortal  life.    AUx.  Smith, 

SO  Trifles  themselves  are  elegant  in  him.    Pof€, 

Trifles  unconsciously  bias  us  for  or  against  a 
person  from  the  very  l>eginning.  Schopen- 
hauer, 

Triflifur  precautions  will  often  prevent  great 
mischiefs;  as  a  slight  ttim  of  the  wrist 
parries  a  mortal  thrust.    R.  Sharp. 


Trhiitas  hi  Trinitate- Trinity  in  Trinity.    M. 
Tristis  eris,  si  s<rfns  eris— You  will  be  sad  if  you 

are  alone.     Ovid. 
Triumphs  for  nothing  and  lamenting  toys,  /ao 

Is  iolli^  for  apes  and  grief  for  boys.    Cym- 

heitn4y  iv.  3. 
Troops  of  furies   march   in  tiie  drunkard's 

triiunph.     Zimmermann, 

Trop  de  zile  gate  tout— Too  much  seal  spoils 
all.    Fr,  Pr, 

Tros  T]rriusve  mihi  nuUo  discrimine  agetur— 
Trojan  or  Tyrian,  it  shall  make  no  difference  to 
me.     Virg. 

Trots  alledem  und  aliedem — For  'a  that  and  *a 
that.    F.  Freiligrath. 

Trouble  is  a  thing  that  will  come  without  our  S6 
call ;  but  true  joy  will  not  spring  up  without 
ourselves.     Bp.  Patrick. 

Trouble  teaches  men  how  much  there  is  in 
manhood.     Ward  Beecher. 

Truditur  dies  die,  /  Novsoue  pergunt  Interire 
lunae — ^Day  pressies  on  the  tieels  of  day,  and  new 
moons  hasten  to  their  wane.     Hor. 

True  art  is  like  good  company ;  it  constrains 
us  in  the  most  charming  way  to  recognise 
the  standard  after  which  and  up  to  which  our 
innermost  being  is  shaped  by  culture.  Goethe. 

True  art,  which  requires  free  and  healthy 
faculties,  is  opposed  to  pedantry,  which 
crushes  the  soiu  under  a  burden,  fiamerton. 

True  bravery  proposes  a  just  end,  measures  40 
the  dangers,  and,  if  necessary,  the  affiront, 
with  coldness.    Francis  la  None, 

True  blue  wiU  never  stain.    Pr. 

True  comeliness,  which  nothing  can  impair,  / 
Dwells  in  the  mind ;  all  else  is  vanity  and 
glare.     Thomson. 

True  coral  needs  no  painter's  brush.    Pr. 

True  dignity  is  never  gained  by  place,  and 
never  lost  when  honours  are  withdrawn. 
M<issin^r, 

True  ease  in  writing  comes  from  art,  not  45 
chance.  /  As  those  move  easiest  who  have 
learned  to  dance.    Pope. 

True  eloquence  consists  in  saying  all  that  is 
proper,  and  nothing  more.    La  Roche, 

True  eloquence  scorns  eloquence.    PascaL 

True  fame  is  ever  likened  to  our  shade,  /  He 
sooneth  misseth  her,  tliat  most  (liaste)  hath 
made  /  To  overtake  her ;  whoso  takes  his 
wing,  /  Regardless  of  her,  she'll  be  follow- 
ing; /  Her  true  proprietie  she  thus  dis- 
covers, /  Loves  her  contemners,  and  con< 
temns  her  lovers.    Sir  T.  Bro^vne* 

True  fortitude  I  take  to  be  the  quiet  posses- 
sion of  a  man's  self,  and  an  undisturbed  doing 
his  duty,  whatever  evil  besets  him  or  danger 
lies  in  his  way.    Locke. 

True  fortitude  of  understanding  consists  in  not  80 
letting  what  we  know  be  embarrassed  by 
what  we  do  not  know.    Emers.'n. 

True  friends  are  the  whole  world  to  one 
another ;  and  he  that  is  a  friend  to  himself  is 
also  a  friend  to  mankind,  nven  in  my  studies 
the  greatest  delight  I  take  is  of  imparting  it 
to  others  ;  for  there  is  no  relish  to  me  in  the 
possession  of  anything  without  a  partner. 
Sen, 

True  friendship  can  afford  true  knowledge. 
It  does  not  aepend  on  darkness  and  igno- 
rance.    Thoreau, 
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Tme  friendship  U  a  plant  of  slow  STOwth,  and 
moat  undergo  and  withstand  the  shocks  of 
adversity  bdbre  it  is  entitled  to  the  appela* 
tion.     Irashington, 

True  friendship  is  like  sound  health,  the  value 
of  it  is  seldom  known  until  it  be  lost.  CcHoh. 

True  friendship  often  shows  itself  in  refusing 
at  the  right  time,  and  love  often  grants  a 
hurtful  good.    Goethe. 

True  greatness  is,  first  of  all,  a  thing  of  the 
heart.    R,  D,  HiUhcock. 
%  True  heroism  consists  in  bdng  superior  to  the 
ills  of  life,  hi  whatever  shape  they  may  chal- 
lenge him  to  combat.    l^apaUon, 

True  hope  is  swift,  and  flies  with  swallow's 
wings ;  /  Kings  it  makes  gods,  and  meaner 
creatures  kings.    Richard  II L^  v.  a. 

True  humility  is  contentment    Amiel. 
Tme  humour  is  as  closely  allied  to  pity  as  it  is 
abhorrent  to  derision.    Henry  Giles. 

True  humour  is  sensibility  in  the  most  catholic 
and  deepest  sense  ;  but  it  is  the  sport  of 
sensibUitv;  wholesome  and  perfect  there- 
fore ',  as  It  were,  the  playful  teasing  fondness 
of  a  mother  to  her  chdd.    CarlyU. 

10  True  humour  springs  not  more  from  the  head 
than  from  the  heart ;  it  is  not  contempt,  its 
essence  is  love ;  it  issues  not  in  laughter,  but 
in  still  smiles,  which  lie  far  deeper.  It  is  a 
sort  of  inverse  sublimity,  exalting,  as  it 
were,  into  our  affections  what  is  below  us, 
wliile  sublimity  draws  down  into  our  affec- 
tions what  is  above  us.    CarlyU, 

True  influence  is  latent  influence.  Return* 
True  joy  is  a  serene  and  sober  motion  ;  and 
they  are  miserably  out,  that  take  laughing 
for  reioidttg :  the  seat  of  it  is  within,  and 
there  is  no  cneerfiilness  like  the  resolutions 
of  a  brave  mind  that  has  fortune  under  its 
feet.    Sen. 

True  joy  is  only  hope  put  out  of  fear.  Lord 
Brooke, 

True  knowledge  is  of  virtues  only.    Ruthin. 

IS  True  knowledge  of  any  thing  or  any  creature 
is  only  of  the  good  ot  it    Rushin. 

True  liberty  is  a  positive  force,  regulated  by 
law ;  false  liberty  is  a  negative  force,  a  re- 
lease from  restramt    PhiTt/  Schaff. 

True  love  is  still  the  same ;  the  torrid  cones,  / 
And  those  more  rigid  ones,  /  It  must  not 
know ;  /  For  love  grown  cold  or  hot  /Is  lust 
or  friendship,  not  /  The  thing  we  show. 
Suckling. 

True  love  is  that  which  enobles  the  personality, 
fortifies  the  heart,  and  sanctifies  the  ex- 
istence.   Amiel. 

True  love  is  the  parent  of  a  noble  humility. 
Cha$unng, 

80  True  love  will  creep,  not  having  strength  to 
go.    Quarlex. 

True  love  works  never  for  the  loved  one  so,  / 
Nor  spares  skin-surface,  smoothing  truth 
away.     Browning, 

Tme  love's  the  gift  Which  God  has  given  /  To 
man  alone  beneath  the  heaven.    Scott. 

True  mercy  is  ashamed  of  itself ;  hides  itself, 
and  does  not  complain.  You  may  know  it 
by  that.     Varnkagen  von  Ens*, 

Tme  modesty  avoids  everything  that  is 
criminal ;  fake  modesty  everything  that  is 
nnfashienable.    Addison,  j 


Tme  morality  scorns  morality;  that  is,  thetS 
morality  of  the  judgment  scorns  the  mor- 
ality of  the  mind,  wliich  is  without  rules. 
Pascal. 

Tme  music  is  intended  for  the  ear  akme; 
whoever  sings  it  to  me  must  be  invisible. 
Goethe, 

Tme  nobility  is  derived  from  virtue,  act  birth. 
Burton, 

True  obedience  Is  true  liberty.    Ward  Beecker. 

True  poetry  is  truer  than  science,  because  it  Is 
synthetic,  and  seises  at  once  wnat  the  com- 
bination of  all  the  sciences  is  able,  at  most, 
to  attain  as  a  final  result    A  miei, 

Tme  quietness  of  heart  is  ^tten  by  resisting  H 
our  passions,  not  by  obeymg  them.     Thomas 
A  Kempis. 

True  religion  is  alwavs  mild,  propitious,  and 
humble ;  plavs  not  the  tjrrant,  plants  no  fiiith 
in  blood,  nor  Dears  destruction  on  her  chariot- 
wheels  ;  but  stoops  to  polish,  succour,  and 
redress,  and  builds  her  grandeur  on  the 
public  good.    James  Miller. 

Tme  religion  is  the  poetnr  of  the  heart ;  it  has 
enchantments  useful  to  our  manners;  it 
gives  us  both  happiness  and  virtue.  Jouhert, 

True  religion  teaches  us  to  reverence  what  is 
under  us,  to  recognise  humility  and  poverty, 
mockery  and  despite,  wretchedness  and  dis- 
grace, suffering  and  death,  as  things  dhrtne. 

Goetke,  o/tke  Ckristian  religion. 

True  repentance  consists  in  the  heart  being 
broken  for  sin,  and  broken  frtMU  sin.  Tkomton. 

Tme  repentance  is  to  cease  frwn  sin.     SLK 

Atnhose. 

True  sense  and  reason  reach  their  aim  /  With 
little  help  from  art  or  rale.  /  Be  earnest  I 
Then  what  need  to  seek  /  The  words  that 
best  your  meaning  speak  ?    Goetke. 

Tme,  sharp,  precise  thought  is  preferaUe  to  a 
cloudy  fan<7 ;  and  a  hundred  acres  of  solid 
earth  are  far  more  valuable  than  a  mflUon 
acres  of  cloud  and  vapour.    C.  Fitxkngk. 

True  singing  is  of  the  nature  of  worship ;  as 
indeed  all  true  working  may  be  said  to  be ; 
whereof  such  singing  is  but  the  record,  and 
fit  melodious  representation,  to  us.  Car- 
lyU, 

True  statesmanshii>  is  the  art  of  dianging  a 
nation  from  what  it  is  into  what  it  ought  to 
be.     W,  R,  Alger. 

True  taste  is  for  ever  growing,  learning,  read-  fl 
ing,  worshipping,  laying  its  hand  upon  Its 
mouth  because  it  is  astonished,  casting  its 
shoes  from  off  its  feet  because  it  finds  aB 
ground  holy.    Ruskin, 

Tme  valour  lies  in  the  middle  between  cow- 
ardice and  rashness.    Ce*vantes. 

Tme  virtue,  being  united  to  heavenly  grace 
of  faith,  makes  up  the  highest  penectioii. 
Milton, 

True  virtue's  soul's  alwajrs  in  all  deeds  alL 
Donne. 

True  wit  never  made  us  laugh.    Emerson. 

Truly  great  men  are  always  simple-hearted.  41 
Kiif^r, 

Truly  great  men  are  ever  most  heroic  to  those 

most  intimate  with  them*    Ruskin. 
Truly  there  is  a  tide  in  the  a£Eiirs  of  men :  but 

there  Is  no  gulf-stream  setting  for  ever  in 

one  direction.    Lowell, 
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Truly  iiahappj  is  the  man  who  leaves  nndone 
what  he  can  do,  and  undertakes  what  he 
does  not  understand ;  no  wonder  he  comes 
to  griet    Goethe, 

Trusse  up  thy  packe.  and  trudge  from  me,  to 
every  Httle  boy,  /  And  tell  them  thus  from 
me,  their  time  most  happy  is,  /  If  to  theyr 
time  they  reason  had,  to  know  the  truth  of 
this.     Chaucer, 

Trust  as  little  as  you  can  to  report,  and 
examine  all  you  can  by  your  own  senses. 
JohnsoH. 

Trust  begets  truth.    Pr. 

ft    Trust,  but  not  too  much.    Pr, 

Trust  dies  because  bad  pay  poisons  him.    Pr. 

Trust  him  little  who  praises  all,  him  less  who 
censures  all,  and  him  least  who  is  indifferent 
about  alL     Lavater, 

Trust  In  that  man's  promise  who  dares  to  re- 
fuse that  which  he  fears  he  cannot  perform. 
SpurgeoH, 

Trust  in  the  Lord,  and  do  good,  so  shalt  thou 
dwell  in  the  land,  and  verily  thou  shalt  be 
fed.    Bibie. 

10  Trust  in  the  Lord  with  all  thine  heart ;  and 
lean  not  unto  thine  own  understanding.  In 
all  thy  ways  acknowledge  him,  and  he  shall 
direct  thy  paths.    Bible, 

Trust  instinct  to  the  end,  though  you  can 
render  no  reason.    Emerson, 

Trust  me  not  at  all  or  all  in  all.    TenHyson. 

Tmst  me,  that  for  the  instructed,  time  will 
come  /  when  they  shall  meet  no  object  but 
may  teach  /  Some  acceptable  lesson  to  their 
minds  /  Of  human  suffering  or  human  joy.  / 
For  them  shall  all  things  speak  of  man. 
IVordsworth, 

Tmst  men,  and  thev  will  be  true  to  you ;  treat 
them  greatly,  ana  they  will  show  themselves 
great.    EnursoK. 

IS  Tmst  no  future,  howe'er  pleasant ;  /  Let  the 
dead  past  bury  its  dead.  /  Act,  act  in  the 
living  present;  /  Heart  within,  and  God 
o'erhead  I    Longfellotu, 

Tmst  no  man  who  pledges  you  with  his  liand 
on  his  heart.    LicktenSerg. 

Trust  not  him  that  hath  once  broken  faith. 
3  Hen,  VI. ,  iv.  4. 

Trust  not  in  him  that  seems  a  saint    FuUer. 

Tmst  not  the  heart  of  that  man  for  whom  old 
dotlies  are  not  venerable.    Carlyle. 

SO  Trust  not  this  hollow  world ;  she's  empty ; 
hark,  she  sounds.    QnarUt, 

Tmst  not  those  cunning  waters  of  his  eyes, 
for  villany  is  not  without  such  rheum,  king 
John^  iv.  3. 

Tmst  that  man  in  nothing  who  has  not  a  con- 
science in  everything.    Sterne, 

Tmst  thyself;  every  heart  vibrates  to  that 
iron  stnng.    Emers4»u 

Truth  alone  wounds.    Napoleon, 

M  Truth  and  fidelity  are  the  pillars  of  the  temple 
of  the  world ;  when  these  are  broken,  the 
fabric  falls,  and  crushes  all  to  pieces.  Fell- 
thorn. 

Truth  and  oil  are  ever  al>ove.    Pr. 

Truth  being  weighed  against  a  thousand 
Aswamedha  sacrifices,  was  fotmd  'to  be  of 
more  consequence  th^  the  whole  thousand 
offinrlBgs.   Jiitopadtsa, 


Truth  contradicts  our  nature,  error  does  not, 
and  for  a  very  simple  reason :  truth  requires 
us  to  regard  ourselves  as  limited,  error 
flatters  us  to  think  of  ourselves  as  in  one 
or  other  way  unlimited.    Goethe, 

Truth,  crushed  to  earth,  shall  rise  again,  /The 
eternal  years  of  God  are  hers;  /But  error, 
wounded^  writhes  with  pain,  /  And  dies 
among  Iiis  worshippers.     W.  C,  Bryant, 

Truth  does  not  conform  itself  to  us.  but  we  80 
must  conform  ourselves  to  it.    M,  Claudius. 

Truth  does  not  consist  in  minute  accuracy  of 
detail,  but  in  conveying  a  right  impression ; 
and  there  are  vague  ways  of  speakinr  that 
are  truer  than  strict  facts  would  be.  When 
the  Psalmist  said,  "Rivers  of  water  run 
down  mine  eyes,  because  men  keep  not  thy 
law,"  he  did  not  state  the  fact,  but  he  stated 
a  truth  deeper  than  fact  ana  truer.  Dean 
Al/ord, 

Truth  does  not  do  as  much  good  in  the  world 
as  the  shows  of  it  do  of  eviT    La  Roche. 

Truth  dwells  not  in  the  clouds ;  the  bow  that's 
there  /  Doth  often  aim  at,  never  hit  the 
sphere.    George  Herbert, 

Truth  for  ever  on  the  scaffold,  wrong  for  ever 
on  the  throne.    Lowell, 

Truth  from  his  lips  prevailM  with  double  sway,  /  M 
And  fools  who  came  to  scoff  remain'd  to  pray. 
Goldimitk, 

Truth  has  a  quiet  breast.    Rick,  II.,  L  3. 

Truth  has  no  gradations ;  nothing  which  ad- 
mits of  increase  can  be  so  much  what  it  is 
as  truth  is  truth.  There  may  l>e  a  strange 
thing,  and  a  thing  more  strange ;  but  if  a 
proposition  be  true,  there  can  be  none  more 
true.    Johnson, 

Truth  hath  always  a  fast  bottom.    Pr. 
Truth  hath  better  deeds  than  words  to  grace 
it.    Two  Gent.  0/  Verona^  iL  a. 

"Trath,"  I  cried,  "though  the  heavens  crush  40 
me  for  following  her ;  no  falsehood,  though 
a  whole  celestial  Lubberland  were  the  price 
of  apostasy  I "     Carlyle. 

Truth  in  its  own  essence  cannot  be  /  But  good. 
Byron, 

Truth,  in  the  great  practical  concerns  of  life, 
is  so  much  a  question  of  the  reconciling  ana 
combining  of  opposites,  tliat  very  few  nave 
minds  sufficient^  capacious  ana  impartial 
to  make  the  adjustment  with  an  approach 
to  correctness.    /.  .y.  .)////. 

Truth  irritates  only  those  whom  it  enlightens, 
but  does  not  convert.    Pasquier  Quesnel, 

Truth  is  a  good  dog ;  but  beware  of  barking 
too  close  to  the  heels  of  an  error,  lest  you 
get  your  brains  kicked  out    Coleridge, 

Truth  is  a  queen  who  has  her  eternal  throne  46 
in  heaven,  and  her  seat  of  empire  in  the  heart 
of  God.    Bossuet. 

Truth  is  a  stronghold,  and  diligence  is  laying 
siege  to  it ;  so  that  it  must  observe  all  the 
avenues  and  passes  to  it    South, 

Truth  is  always  consistent  with  itself,  and 
needs  nothing  to  help  it  out;  it  is  always 
near  at  hand,  and  sits  upon  our  lips,  and 
is  ready  to  drop  out  before  we  are  aware. 
nilotson. 

Truth  is  always  strange,  stranger  than  fiction. 
Byron. 

Truth  is  as  impossible  to  be  soiled  by  any  out* 
ward  touch  as  the  sunbeam.    Milton, 
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Truth  it  bom  with  us ;  and  we  must  do  violence 
to  nature,  to  shake  off  our  veradty.  St, 
Evemtond. 

Truth  is  God's  daugfhter.    Pr, 

Truth  is  never  learned,  in  any  department  of 
industry,  by  arg^uing:,  but  by  working  and 
observing.    Rusktn, 

Truth  is  one,  for  ever  absolute,  but  opinion  is 
truth  filtered  through  the  moods,  the  blood* 
the  dispositions  of  the  spectator.  Wcndtll 
Phillips. 

%  Truth  is  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  satire. 
LowelL 
Truth  is  simple  and  gives  little  trouble,  but 
falsehood  giiws  occasion  for  the  frittering 
away  of  time  and  strength.    Goethe. 

Truth  is  simple  indeed,  but  we  have  generally 
no  small  trouble  in  learning  to  apply  it  to 
any  practical  purpose.    Goethe. 

Tivth  is  the  body  of  Ood,  and  light  his  shadow. 

Plata. 

Truth  is  the  daughter  of  Time.    Pr, 

10  Truth  is  the  easiest  part  of  all  to  play  {deu 
Uichteste  Spiel  von  eUlen),  Present  tnyself 
as  thou  art  Utelle  dich  telber  dar\  and  thou 
runnest  no  risk  of  falling  out  of  thy  rAle. 

RiUkert 

Truth  is  the  highest  thing  that  man  may  keep. 
Chaucer, 

Truth  is  the  root,  but  human  sympathy  is  the 
flower  of  practical  life.    Chapin. 

Truth  is  the  shortest  and  nearest  way  to  our 
end,  carrying  us  thither  in  a  straignt  line. 
Tillotsoft, 

Truth  is  to  be  costly  to  you— of  labour  and 
patience ;  and  you  are  never  to  sell  It,  but 
to  guard  and  to  give.    Rnskin. 

If  Truth  b  to  be  loved  purely  and  solely  because 
it  is  true.     CarlyU, 

Truth  b  too  simple  for  us;  we  do  not  like 
those  who  unmask  our  illusions.    Emerson. 

Truth  is  tough.  It  will  not  break,  like  a 
bubble,  at  a  touch ;  nay.  you  may  kick  it 
about  all  day  like  a  football,  and  it  will  be 
round  and  full  at  evening.  Does  not  Mr. 
Bryant  say  that  Truth  gets  well  if  she  is 
run  over  by  a  locomotive,  while  Error  dies  of 
lockjaw  if  she  scratches  her  finger  ?  Holmes. 

Truth  is  truth  to  the  end  of  reckoning.    Mt<u. 
/or  Mens. f  v.  z. 

Truth  itself  shall  lose  its  credit,  if  delivered  by 
a  person  that  has  none.    South, 

10  Truth  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  well,  the  depth 
of  which,  alas!  gives  but  little  hope  of 
release.    Democritus, 

Truth,  like  gold,  is  not  the  less  so  for  being 
newly  brought  out  of  the  mine.    Locke, 

Truth,  like  roses,  often  blossoms  upon  a  thorny 
stem.    Ht^u, 

Truth,  like  the  juice  of  a  poppy,  in  small 
quantities,  calms  men  ;  in  larger,  heats  and 
irritates  them,  and  is  attended  by  fatal  con- 
sequences in  its  excess.    Landor, 

Truth,  like  the  sun,  submits  to  l>e  obscured ; 
but,  like  the  sun,  only  for  a  time.    Bovee, 

M  Truth,  like  the  Venus  de  Medici,  wiU  pass 
down  In  thlrtv  firagments  to  posterity ;  but 
posterity  will  collect  and  recompoee  them 
into  a  goddess.     Richter, 

Truth  loves  open  deaHng.    Henry  VIU,^  ili.  x. 


Truth  may  be  stretched,  but  cannot  be  broken, 
and  always  gets  above  falsehood,  as  oil 
does  above  water.    Cerraattes, 

Truth  may  languish,  but  can  never  perish.  Pr 
Truth  may  He  in  laughter,  and  wisdom  la  a 
jest    Dr,  \y.  Smith, 

Truth  may  perhaps  come  to  the  price  of  a  J 
pearl,  that  showeth  best  by  day,  but  it  wili 
not  rise  to  the  price  of  a  diamond  or  car- 
buncle,  that  showeth  best  in  varied  lights. 
BacoH, 

Truth,  or  clothed  or  naked  let  it  be.  Tennysfim. 
Truth  provokes  those  whom  it  does  not  con- 
vert  Bp.  lymoH, 

Truth  reaches  her  full  action  by  degrees,  and 
not  at  once.    Draper. 

Truth,  says  Home  Tooke.  means  simply  the 
thing  trowed,  the  thing  believed ;  and  now, 
from  this  to  the  thing  itself  what  a  new 
fatal  deduction  have  we  to  suffer.    CetrtyU, 

Truth  scarce  ever  yet  carried  it  by  vote  aaj^  \ 
where  at  its  first  appearance.    Locke, 

Ttuth  seeks  no  comers.    Pr. 

Truth  shines  with  its  own  light ;  it  is  not  by 
the  flames  of  funeral  piles  that  the  miads  oif 
men  are  illuminated.    Belisartus. 

Truth  should  be  strenuous  and  bold ;  but  the 
strongest  things  are  not  always  the  notsiesti 
as  any  one  may  see  who  compares  scolding 
with  logic.    Chapin, 

Truth  will  be  uppermost  one  time  or  another 
like  cork,  though  kept  down  in  the  water 
SirW,  Temple, 

Trath  will  bear  /  Neither  rude  handlfaif,  nor  4 
unfair  /  Evasion  of  its  wards,  and  mocks  / 
Whoever  would  falsely  enter  there.     Dr, 
H  'alter  Smith, 

Truth's  a  dog  that  must  to  kennel.  He  must 
be  whipped  out,  when  the  lady  brach  may 
stand  by  the  fire  and  stink.    Le^^r^  i.  4. 

Troths  are  first  clouds,  then  rain,  then  har- 
vests and  food,     ff'nrd  Seecher. 

Truths  that  wake,  /  To  perish  never.  H^^rds^ 
worth. 

Try  and  Trust  will  move  mountains.  Pr» 
Try  for  yourselves  what  you  can  read  hx  hatf-  < 
an-hour, . . .  and  consider  what  treasures  you 
might  have  laid  by  at  the  end  oT  the  year ; 
and  what  happiness,  fortitude  and  wisdom 
they  would  have  given  von  dnriiv  aU  the 
days  of  ]rour  life.    J  ohm  MorUy. 

Try  it,  ye  who  think  there  is  nothing  in  it; 
try  what  it  is  to  speak  with  God  behind 
you.     Ward  Beecher, 

Try  to  do  your  du^,  and  yon  at  once  know 
what  is  in  you.    Goethe, 

Try  to  forget  our  cares  and  our  maladies,  and 
contribute,  as  we  can,  to  the  cheerfulness  of 
each  other.   Johnson, 

Trv  what  repentance  can ;  what  can  it  not  ? 
Yet  what  can  it,  when  one  cannot  repent? 
Ham,^  iii.  a. 

Tu,  Domine,  gloria  mea— Thou,  O  Lord,  art  my  I 
glory.     M, 

Tu  dors,  Bmtus,  et  Rome  est  dans  les  Itrs !— - 
Sleep«$t  thou,  Brutus,  and  Rome  in  boDd»! 
Voltaire, 

Tu  ne  cede  malls,  sed  contra  aodentior  ito  / 
Quam  tua  te  fortuna  sinet— Do  not  yield  to 
misfortunes,  but  advance  more  boldly  to  meet 
them,  as  your  fortune  shall  pertnit  you.     Vif^m 
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Tn  ne  qiuesieris,  scire  ncfas,  quern  mihi  queiii 
tibi  /  Pinemd!  dederint,  Leuconoe— Forbear 
to  inquire,  thou  mayst  not  know,  Leuconoe,  for 
you  nay  not  know  what  the  gods  have  ap- 
pointed  either  for  you  or  for  me.     Hor, 

Ta  nihil  Invita  dices  faciesve  Minerva— You 
must  say^  and  do  nothing  against  the  bent  of 
your  genius,  /.«.,  in  default  of  the  necessary  in- 
spiration.    Hot, 

Ta  pol^  d  Mpis,  qnod  scis  nescis^You,  if  you 
are  vrise,  wifl  not  icnow  what  you  do  know.     Ter. 

Tu  quamctinque  Deustibi  fortunaverit  horam,  / 
Grata  sume  manu;  nee  dulcia  differ  in  an- 
num,  /  Ut  qnocunque  loco  fneris,  yizlsse 
libenter  /  Te  dicas— Receive  vrith  a  thankful 
hand  everv  hour  that  God  may  have  granted 
yoa,  and  defer  not  the  comfort<(  of  life  to  another 
year ;  that  in  whatever  place  you  are^  you  may 
say  you  have  lived  agreeably.  Hor» 
5    Ta  quoqne— You  too ;  you're  another. 

To  qaoqve.  Brute  I— Yon  too,  Brutus  1 

To  recte  vivis^  si  cnras  esse  qnod  andis — You 
live  a  true  bfe  if  you  make  it  your  care  to  be 
what  you  seem.     Hor^ 

Tu  si  animnm  Tidsti,  potKis  qoam  animus  te, 
est  quod  gandeaa — If  you  have  conquered 
your  mclinatioo,  rather  than  vour  inclination 
you,  you  have  something  to  rejoice  at.    Plaut, 

Tn  si  hie  tis,  aUter  sentias— If  you  were  in  my 
place,  you  would  think  differently.     Terence. 

S0  Ta  vincnla  frange— Break  thy  chains.    M. 

Tua  caraida  non  sappia  H  secreto — Let  not  your 
shirt  know  jronr  secret.    //.  Pr. 

Tna  res  agitur— It  is  a  matter  that  concerns 
you. 

Tuebor— I  will  protect  Mf. 

Ttii  me  mlseret,  mei  piflret— T  pity  you  and  vex 
myself.     Etmius, 

15  Tunica  propior  pallio  est— My  tunic  is  nearer 
than  my  cloak.    Plaut, 

Torba  Rami  sequitur  fortnnam,  at  semper,  et 
odit  /  Damnatos— The  Roman  mob  follows  the 
lead  of  fortune,  as  it  always  does,  and  hates 
those  that  are  condemned.    Juv. 

Tom,  Portone,  tarn  thy  wheel  with  smile  or 
frown  ;  /  With  that  wild  wheel  we  go  not  up 
or  down ;  /  Onr  hoard  is  little,  bat  our  hearts 
are  great    Ttmiytom, 

Tarn  him  to  any  cause  of  policrW  The  Gordian 
knot  of  it  he  will  unloose,  /  r  amlliar  as  his 
Smarter.    Henry  K,  L  i. 

Turpe  est  aliud  loqul,  allud  sentire;  qnanto 
tnrpius  aliud  scrioere,  aliud  sentire  I— It  is 
base  to  say  one  thing  and  to  think  another ;  how 
much  more  base  to  write  one  thing  and  think 
another !    Sen, 

Turpe  est  in  patria  peregrinari,  et  in  els  rebus 

?uae  ad  patriam  pertinent  hospitem  esse— 
t  is  disgraceful  to  live  as  a  stranger  in  one's 
country,  and  be  an  alien  in  those  matters  which 
affect  our  welfare.    MohuUus, 

TuTfrfus  ejldtnr  qnam  non  admlttltur  hospes- 
It  is  more  disgraceful  to  turn  a  guest  out  than 
not  to  admit  htm.    OvitL 

Turris  fortisslma  est  nomen  Jehovah— A  most 
strong  tower  is  the  name  of  Jehovah.     Af, 

Tuta  petant  alii.  Fortuua  miserrima  tuta 
est ;  /  Nam  timor  eventus  deterioris  abest— 
Let  others  seek  security.  My  most  wretched  for- 
tune is  secure ;  for  there  is  no  fear  of  worse  to 
follow.    OmiL 


Tuta  scelera  esse  possunt,  non  secura— Wicked- 
ness may  be  safe,  but  not  secure.    Sen, 

Tuta  timens- Fearing  even  safety.     Virg.  S6 

Tutte  qnantl— Et  cetera.    lU 

Tuum  est— It  is  thine.    M, 

Twas  doing  nothing  was  his  cnne  /  la  thertt 
a  vice  can  plague  us  worse  ?    Hatmah  More. 

Twas  strange,  'twas  passiitf  strange,  /  Twas 
pitiful ;  'twas  wondrous  prafuL    Oihelh^  i.  3. 

Twenty  people  can  gain  money  for  one  who  SO 
can  use  it :  and  the  vital  question  for  indi- 
viduals and  for  nations,  is  never  '*  how  much 
do  they  make,"  but  '*to  what  purposa  do 
they  spead."    Ruskin. 

Twers  all  as  good  to  ease  one  beast  of  grief,  / 
As  sit  and  watch  the  sorrows  of  the  world  / 
In  yonder  caverns  with  the  priests  who  pray; 

Sir  Edwin  Arnold. 

Twist  ye,  twine  ye  I  even  so,  /  Mingle  shades 
of  joj  and  woe,  /  Hope,  and  fear,  and  peace, 
and  strife,  /In  the  thread  of  humau  life. 
Scott. 

Two  are  better  than  one,  because  they  hav«  a 
good  reward  for  their  labour.    BibU. 

Two  dogs  over  one  bone  seldom  agree.    Pr, 

Two  dogs  strive  for  a  bone,  and  a  third  runs  85 
away  with  it    Pr. 

Two  gifts  are  indispensable  to  the  dramatic 
poet ;  one  is  the  power  of  forgetting  himself, 
the  other  is  the  power  of  remembering  his 
characters.    Stoddart. 

Two  grand  tasks  have  been  assigned  to  the 
English  people— the  grand  Industrial  task 
of  conquering  some  half,  or  more,  of  the 
terraqueous  planet  for  the  use  of  man ;  then, 
secondly,  the  grand  Constitutional  task  of 
sharing,  in  some  pacific  endurable  manner, 
the  fruit  of  said  conquest,  and  showing  all 
people  how  it  might  be  done.    Carfyle, 

Two  heads  are  better  than  one,  or  why  do 
folks  marry  ?    Pr, 

Two  in  distress  make  sorrow  less.    Pr, 

Two  Is  company,  but  three  Is  none.    Pr,  40 

Two  kitchen  fires  bum  not  on  one  hearth.    Pr. 

Two  may  keep  counsel,  putting  one  away.   Pr. 

Two  may  talk  and  one  may  hear,  but  three 
cannot  take  part  in  a  conversation  of  the 
most  sincere  and  searehing  sort    Etnerson. 

Two  meanings  have  onr  lightest  fantasies,  / 
One  of  the  flesh,  and  of  the  spirit  one. 
Lowell. 

Two  men  I  honour,  and  no  third.  First,  the  4S 
toQwom  craftsman  that  with  earth-made 
implement  laboriously  conquers  the  eartlu 
and  makes  her  man's.  ...  A  second  man  I 
honour,  and  still  more  higrhly- him  who  is 
seen  tolling  for  the  spiritually  indispensable ; 
not  daily  bread,  but  the  bread  of  life.  .  .  . 
These  two  in  ail  their  degrees  I  honour ;  all 
else  is  chaff  and  dust,  which  let  the  wind 
blow  whither  it  llsteth.    CarlyU. 

Two  misfortunes  are  twice  as  many  at  least 
as  are  needful  to  be  talked  over  at  one  time. 
Sttmt, 

Two  of  a  trade  seldom  a^ree.    Pr, 

Two  orders  of  poets  I  admit,  but  no  third ;  tho 
creative  (Shakespeare,  Homer,  DanteX  and 
reflective  or  perceptive  (Wordsworth,  Keats, 
Tennyson) ;  and  both  these  must  be  first^ato 
in  their  range.    Rnskin, 
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Two  pots  stood  by  a  river,  one  of  brass,  the 
otJier  of  clay  ;  the  water  carried  them  away ; 
the  earthen  vessel  kept  aloof  from  the  other. 
L  Estrangt^ 

Two  prindi^es  in  hnman  nature  rei^—  /  Self- 
love  to  urgre,  and  reason  to  restram.    P^/r. 

Two  qualities  are  demanded  of  a  statesman 
who  would  direct  any  great  movement  of 
opinion  in  which  he  himself  takes  a  part ;  he 
must  have  a  complete  understanding  of  the 
movement  itself,  and  he  must  be  animated 
by  the  same  motives  as  those  which  inspire 
the  movement.    LamartiHc, 

Two  removals  are  as  bad  as  a  fire.    /V. 

h  Two  sorts  of  writers  possess  genius:  those 
who  think,  and  those  who  cause  others  to 
think,    y.  Roux. 

Two  stars  keep  not  their  motion  in  one  sphere. 
Hen.  /K.,  V.  4. 

Two  things  a  man  should  never  be  angiy 
at ;  what  he  can  help,  and  what  he  cannot. 
Pr, 

Two  things  I  abhor:  the  learned  in  his  in- 
fidelities, and  the  fool  in  his  devotions. 
MakomtU 

Two  things  strike  me  dumb:  the  infinite 
starry  heavens,  and  the  sense  of  right  and 
wrong  in  man.    Kani. 

10  Two  things,  well  considered,  would  prevent 
many  quarrels :  first,  to  have  it  well  ascer- 
tained whether  we  are  not  disputing  about 
terms  rather  than  things;  and,  secon^Uy, 
to  examine  whether  that  on  which  we  differ 
is  worth  contending  about.    Colton, 

Type  of  the  wise  who  soar,  but  never  roam,  / 
True  to  the  kindred  points  of  Heaven  and 
Home,     Wordrworth, 

Tyran,  descends  du  trdne,  et  fais  place  ji  ton 
maltre — Tyrant,  come  down  from  the  throne, 
and  give  place  to  your  master !    Com,. 

Tyranny  and  anarchy  are  never  far  asunder. 
BentKam, 

Tyranny  is  irresponsible  power  .  .  .  whether 
the  power  be  lodged  in  one  or  many. 
Canning, 


u. 

\%  Ob*  hnmer  Treu  und  Redlichkelt  /  Bis  an  dein 
kiihles  Grab  —  Be  sure  thou  always  nractise 
fidelity  and  honesty  till  thou  lie  in  thy  cola  grave. 
L.  H,  Helty. 

t)ber  alien  Gipfeln  /  1st  Ruh— Over  all  heights 
is  rest.    Goetiu,. 

Cher  die  Berge  mit  Ungestiim— Over  the  moun- 
tains by  storm.    Koiaehue. 

Ober  vieles  kann  /  Der  Mensch  cum  Herm 
.   sich  machen,  seinen  Sinn  /  Beswinget  kaum 
die  Not  cmd  lange  Zeit— Man  can  make  him- 
self master  over  much,  hardly  can  necessity  and 
length  of  time  subdue  his  spint.    Goethe, 
Oberall  bhi  ich  su  Hause,  /  UeberaU  bhi  ich 
bekannt — Everywhere  am  I  at  home,  every- 
where am  I  known.    F,  HUcksiddt. 
80  t)bereilun|r  thut  nicht  gut ;  /  Bedachtsamkeit 
macht  alle  Din^e  besser— Precipitation  spoils 
everything;  consideration  improves  everything. 
SchtUer, 


Uberibus  semper  lacrymis,  sempercme  parati^  / 
In  statioue  sua,  atque  expectanobos  tllain  / 
Quo  jubeat  manare  modo — With  tears  always 
in  abundamce.  and  always  ready  at  their  station, 
and  awaiting  her  signal  to  flow  as  she  bids  then. 
/•fxr.,  of  a  pettish  woman. 

Uberrima  fides— The  fullest  confidence ;  implidt 

faith. 

Oberzeugung  soil  mh-  niemand  rauben  /  AVer's 
besser  weiss,  dcur  mag  c»  s^auben — No  one 
shall  deprive  of  this  conviction  that  a  man's  faith 
in  a  thing  is  not  weaker,  but  stronger,  the  better 
he  knows  it.    Goethe. 

Ubi  amici,  ibi  opes— Where  there  are  fricods  there 
is  wealth.    Plant, 

Ubi  amor  condimentnm  inerit  cnivis  placitnmm  11 
credo— ^Where  love  enters  to  season  a  dish,  I 
believe  it  will  please  any  one.    Ptaut. 

Ubi  bene,  ibi  patria— Where  it  b  wdl  with  me, 
there  is  my  country.    Pr, 

Ubi  dolor,  \\A  digitus— Where  the  pain  is,  there 

the  finger  will  be.    Pr. 

Ubi  homines  sunt  modi  sunt— Where  men  are 
there  are  manners. 

UU  idem  et  maadmns  et  honestismmas  amor 
est,  aUquando  prastat  morte  jungi  qaam 
vita  distrahl— where  there  exists  the  greatest 
and  most  honourable  love,  it  is  sometimes  better 
to  be  joined  in  death  than  separated  in  life. 
Valerius  Maximus, 

Ubi  jus,  ibi  remediiun— Where  there  is  a  right  SO 
there  is  a  remedy.    L. 

Ubi  jus  incertum,  ibi  jus  nuUiun— Where  the 
law  is  uncertain  there  is  no  law.    Z. 

Ubi  lapsus?  Quid  fed?— Where  have  I  made 
slip?    What  have  I  done?    M, 

Ubi  major  pars  est,  ibi  est  totum— Where  the 

greater  part  is,  there  the  whole  is.    JL. 
Ubi  mel,  Ibi  ai>e8— Where  there  is  honey  to  be 

found,  there  will  be  bees.     Plant. 

Ubi  saeva   indignatio  cor   ulterins  laceraretS 
nequit — Where  oitter  indignation  cannot  lacerate 
my  heart  any  more.    Swifts  epitaph. 

Ubi  summus  imperator  non  adest  ad  ezer- 
citum,  /  Citius  quod  non  facto  'st  usus  fit, 
qiuun  quod  facto  'st  opus— When  the  oom- 
mander-m-chief  is  not  with  the  army,  that  c» 
sooner  done  which  need  not  to  be  done  than  diat 
which  requires  to  be  done.     PlanL 

Ubi  supra— Where  above  mentioned. 

Ubi  timor  adest,  sapientia  adesse  nequit  — 

Where  fear  is  present,  wisdom  cannot  be.     LaC' 

tantxns. 

Ubi  uber,  ibi  tuber— There  are  no  roses  without 
thorns.     Pr, 

Ubicunque  ars  ostentatur,  Veritas  abesse  vide-  OH 

tur — ^wherever  there  is  a  display  of  art,  truth 
seems  to  us  to  be  wanting. 

Ublque— Everywhere.     Jtf. 

Ubique  patriam  reminisd  — I  remember  my 
country  everywhere.    Af. 

Chung  macht  den  Meister— Practice  makes  per- 
fect {lit.  the  master).    Ger.  Pr. 

Ugliest  of  trades  have  their  moments  of  plea- 
scu'e.  If  I  were  a  grave-digger,  or  even  a 
hangman,  there  are  some  people  I  could 
work  for  with  a  great  deaf  of  enjoyment. 
Douglas  Jerrold. 

Ulcus  tangere— To  touch  a  sore.    Ter.  4s 

Ulterius  ne  tende  odiis— Press  no  further  with 
your  hate.     Virg, 
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UltinuL  ratio  regum—Tbe  last  argument  of  kings. 
Inscrr'^iioH  oh  cammm. 

Ultima  semper  /  Expectanda  dies  homini, 
didque  beatus  /  Ante  obitum  nemo  supre- 
maque  fbnera  debet — The  la&c  day  mtLst  always 
be  awaited  by  man,  and  no  man  should  be  pro- 
nounced happy  before  his  death  and  his  nnal 
obsequies.     Oviei, 

mdma  Thole— Remotest  Thule.     Virp, 

Ultimatiim— A  final  proposition  or  condition, 
ff    Ultimiun  moriens — ^The  last  to  die  or  disappear. 

UltimBS  Romanonun— The  last  of  the  Romans. 

Ultra  posse  nemo  obligatur— Nobody  can  be 
bound  to  do  beyond  what  he  is  able  to  do*    L, 

Ultra  vires— Beyond  the  powers  or  rights  pos- 

Um  das  Leben  zu  erkennen,  moss  man  sich 
▼om  Leben  absoiuiem — To  know  life,  a  man 
must  separate  himself  from  life.     Fenerbach. 

10  Um  einen  Mann  sn  scbiitaen,  mnss  man  ihn  / 
Zn  prfifen  wissen— In  order  to  estimate  a  man, 
one  must  know  how  to  test  him.  Goethe. 
Um  Gut's  ra  thnn,  braucht's  keiner  Ueberle- 
tfune;  /  Der  Zweifel  ist's,  der  Gntes  bose 
macht,  /  Bedenke  nicht  I  gewahre  wie  du's 
fShlst — To  do  good  needs  no  consideration ;  it  is 
doubt  that  makes  good  evil.  Don't  reflect ;  do 
good  as  you  feeL    Goethe. 

Un  itngnlo  me  basta  entre  mis  lares,  /  Un  libro 
y  un  amigo.  un  suefio  breve,  /  Que  no  per- 
turben  denaas  ni  pesares— Enough  for  me  a 
nook  by  a  hearth  of  my  own,  a  good  book,  a  friend, 
a  short  sleep,  unburdened  by  debt  and  sorrow. 
Rtoja, 

Un  bienfait  reproch^  tint  toujoors  lieu  d'offense 
— To  reproacn  a  man  with  your  kindness  to  him 
is  tantamount  to  an  affronL    Racine. 

Un  bon  ami  yaat  mietix  que  cent  parents— A 
good  friend  is  worth  more  than  a  hundred  rela- 
tions.   Fr.  Pr, 

if  Un  bon  ouvrier  n'est  jamais  trop  chirement 
pay^ — ^The  wages  of  a  good  workman  are  never 
loo  high.    Fr.  Pr. 

Un  clou  chasse  Tantre— One  nail  drives  out 
another.    Fr.  Pr. 

Un  corps  d^bUe  afiaiblit  I'ime-A  feeble  body 
weakens  the  mind.    Rousseau. 

Un  des  plus  grands  malhenrs  des  bounces 
grens  c  est  qu'ils  sont  de  ULches— One  of  the 
greatest  misfortunes  of  worthy  people  is  that 
Uiey  are  cowards.     Voltaire. 

Un  Dien,  on  roy— One  God,  one  king.    M, 

10  Un  diner  r^chauflK  ne  valut  jamais  rien— A 
dinner  warmed  up  again  was  never  worth  any- 
thing.   Boiieau. 

Un  enfant  en  onvrant  les  yeux  doit  voir  la 
patrie,  et  jusqn'a  la  mort  ne  voir  qu'elle— A 
child,  on  first  opening  his  eyes,  ousht  to  see  his 
country,  and  till  death  through  lite  see  only  it. 
Fr. 

Un  fat  qnelqne  fois  onvre  un  avb  Important— 
A  simpleton  often  suggests  a  significant  bit  of 
advice.    Boiieau. 

Un  fon  avise  bien  tu  sage— *A  wise  man  may 
leaniof  afool.     Fr,  Pr, 

Un  fr^re  est  tin  ami  donn<  par  la  nattire— A 
brother  is  a  friend  provided  by  nature.  Legouvi 
Pire. 

to  Un  g«itUhomme  qid  vit  mal  est  un  monstre 
dans  la  nature — A  nobleman  who  leads  a  de- 
graded life  is  a  monster  in  nature.     Moliire 


Un  homme  d'esprit  seroit  souvent  bien  em- 
barrass^  sans  la  compagnie  des  sots— A  man 
of  wit  would  often  be  much  embarrassed  if  it 
were  not  for  the  company  of  foots.    La  Roche. 

Un  homme  tocoonrs  satislait  de  lul-mftme,  pen 
souvent  Test  des  autres ;  rarement  on  fest 
de  lui — A  man  who  is  always  well  satisfied  with 
himself  seldom  is  so  with  others,  and  others  rarely 
are  with  him.    La  Roche. 

Un  homme  vous  prot^e  par  ce  qu'il  vant ;  nne 
femme  par  ce  que  vous  valez.  Voila  pour- 
<}uoi  de  ces  deux  empires,  I'un  est  si  omeux, 
1  autre  si  dotix — A  man  protects  you  by  what 
he  is  worth  ;  a  woman  by  what  you  are  worth. 
That  Is  why  the  empire  of  the  one  is  so  odiotu, 
and  the  other  so  sweet.    Fr, 

Un  livre  est  un  ami  qui  ne  trompe  jamais— A 
book  is  a  friend  that  never  deceives  us.     Fr. 

Un  menteur  est  toujonrs  prodigue  de  serments  80 
— ^A  liar  is  always  lavish  of  oaths.     Com. 

Un  p^re  est  un  banquler  donn6  par  la  nature — 
A  father  is  a  banker  provided  by  nature.    Fr. 

Un  peu  d'encens  brtdi  rajnste  bien  des  choses 
—A  little  incense  offered  puts  many  things  to 
rights. 

Un  pen  de  fiel  gftte  beaucoup  de  miel— A  little 
gall  spoils  a  great  deal  of  honey.    Fr.  Pr. 

Un  renard  n'est  pas  pris  deux  fois  k  un  pi^ge 
—A  fox  is  not  caught  twice  in  the  same  trap. 
Fr.  Pr. 

Un  sot  n'a  pas  asses  d'^toffe  poor  6tre  bon— A  SO 
fool  has  not  stuff  in  him  to  turn  out  welL    La 
Roche. 

Un  sot  savant  est  sot  plus  qu'nn  sot  l^orant 

— A  learned  fool  is  more  a  fool  than  an  ignorant 
one.     Fr.  Pr. 

Un  sot  trouve  toujonrs  un  plus  sot  qid  Fadmire 
— Every  fool  fiiKis  a  greater  to  admire  him. 
Boiieau. 

Un  soupir,  nn  regard,  un  mot  de  votre  bouche,  / 
Voila  I'ambition  d'nn  cceur  comme  le  mien— 
A  si^h,  a  look,  a  word  from  your  lips,  that  is  the 
ambition  of  a  neart  like  mine.    Racine. 

Un  souvenir  heureox  est  pent-Otre  sur  terre  / 
Plus  vrai  que  le  bonheur — A  happv  recollec- 
tion is  perhaps  in  this  world  more  r«u  than  the 
happiness  it  recalls.    Fr.  (?) 

Un  "tiens  "  vant  mienx  aue  deux  **  tn  ranra**  40 
— One  "  take  this  "  is  worth  more  than  two  "  you- 
shail-have.it."    Fr.  Pr. 

Un  viaggiatore  prudente  non  dlspressa  mai  11 
sno  paese — A  wise  traveller  never  depreciates 
his  own  country.    Goldoni, 

Una  diet  aperit,  confidt  una  dies— In  one  day  it 
opens  its  blossoms,  in  one  day  it  decays.  A  uson. 
Of  the  rose. 

Una  salus  victis  nullam  sperare  salutem— The 
only  safety  for  the  conquered  Is  to  hope  for  no 
safety,     rirg, 

Una  voce — With  one  voice  ;  unanimously. 

Unbedingte  Thiitigkeit,  von  welcher  Art  sie  40 
seij  macht  suletst  bajikerott- Undisciplined 
acuvity  in  any  line  whatever  ends  at  last  in 
failure.    Coetke. 

Unbidden  guests  /  Are  often  welcomest  when 
they  are  gone,    i  Hen.  r/.,  ii.  a. 

Unbounded  courage  and  compassion  join'd,  / 
Tempting  each  other  in  the  victor's  mind,  ' 
Alternately  proclaim  him  good  and  great,  / 
And  make  tne  hero  and  the  man  complete. 
Addison, 
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Uocertalntj  asd  expectation  are  the  Joys  of 
life.     Congrevt. 

Uncertainty !  fell  demon  of  oar  fears  I  The 
human  soul,  that  can  support  despair,  sup- 
ports not  thee.    Mallet. 

Unconsciousness  belong^s  to  pure  unmixed 
life;  consciousness,  to  a  diseased  mixture 
and  conflict  of  life  and  death ;  unconscious- 
ness is  the  sign  of  creation  ;  consciousness, 
at  best,  that  of  manufacture.  So  deep,  in 
this  existence  of  ours,  is  the  sigfnificance  of 
mystery.     Carlyte. 

Unconsciousness  is  one  of  the  most  important 
conditions  of  a  good  style  in  speaking  or  in 
writmg.  R.  S.  White. 
6  Und  bin  icb  strafbar,  well  ich  menschlich 
war  ?  tst  Mitleid  Sunde  ?— And  am  I^  to  suffer 
for  it  because  I  was  born  a  man  ?  Is  pity  a  sin  7 
Schiller. 

Und  da  kelner  wollte  leiden,  /  Dass  der  andre 
filr  Ihn  xahle  /  Zahlte  kelner  von  den  beiden 
— And  as  neither  would  allow  the  other  to  pay 
for  him,  neither  paid  at  all.     Heine. 

Und  der  Mensch  versuche  die  GAtter  nlcht  / 
Und  begehre  nimmer  und  nimmer  an 
schauen,  /  Was  sie  ffniidiff  bedecken  mit 
Nacht  und  Grauen— And  let  not  man  tempt 
the  gods,  and  let  him  nevo-,  never  demre  to 
behold  what  they  have  graciously  bid  under  a 
veil  of  night  and  terror.    Schiller, 

Und  ob  die  Wolke  sie  verhflUe,  /  Die  Sonne 
bleibt  am  Himmebseltt  /  Es  waltet  dort 
ein  heiliger  WiUe ;  /  Nicht  blindem  Zufall 
dient  die  Welt— And  though  the  cloud  veils  his 
light,  the  sun  is  ever  in  the  tent  of  heaven. 
There  a  holy  will  holds  sway,  to  no  blind 
chance  is  the  world  the  servant.  Fr,  Kind' 
Weber. 

Und  scheint  die  Sonne  noch  so  schbn,  /  Am 
Ende  muss  sie  untergehen  -  And  though  the 
sun  still  shines  so  brightly,  in  the  end  it  must  go 
down.  Heine, 
10  Und  vor  der  Wahrheit  machfgera  Siege  / 
Verschwindet  jedes  Werk  der  Lflge-  And 
before  the  mighty  triumph  of  the  truth,  every 
work  of  lies  wtll  one  day  vanish.    ScAiiier. 

Und  was  kein  Verstand  der  Verstiiiidigten 
sieht  /  Das  ubet  in  Einfalt  ein  kindisch 
Gemttt — And  what  no  inteUi^ence  of  the  intdli* 
gent  sees,  that  is  practised  m  simplicity  by  a 
childish  mind.    Schiller. 

Und  wenn  die  Welt  toU  Teufel  war*  /  Und 
woUt  una  gar  ▼erschlingen  /  So  fiircbten 
wir  uns  nicht  so  sehr,  /  Bs  soil  uns  doch 
gelin^en — And  were  this  all  devils  o'er,  /  And 
watchmg  to  devour  us,  /  We  lay  it  not  to 
heart  so  sore,  /  Not  they  can  overpower  us. 
Luther. 

Und  wenn  ich  dich  lleb  babe,  was  geht  es 
dich  an?— And  if  I  love  thee,  what  is  that  to 
thee  ?    Goethe. 

Und  wenn  ihr  euch  nur  selbst  vertraut,  /  Ver- 
trauen  euch  die  andem  Seelen— And  if  ye 
only  trust  yourselves,  other  souls  will  trust  you. 
Goethe. 
16  Und  wer  mich  nicht  verstehen  kann,  /  Der 
leme  besser  lesen— And  let  him  who  cannot 
understand  me  Icam  to  read  better.    Goethe. 

Undank  1st  der  Welt  Lohn^Ingratitude  is  the 
world's  rewiird.     Ger,  Pr. 

Unde  fames  hominl  Tetitomm  tanta  cibomm 
est? — Why  does  man  hunger  so  much  after  for- 
bidden fhuc  7    Ovid. 


Unde  habeas  qu«rit  nemo ;  sed  oportet  habere 
Whence  you  have  got  your  wealth,  nobody 
inquires ;  but  you  must  have  iL    Jw. 

Unde  /  Ingeniimi  par  materiae  ?— Where  can 
we  find  talent  equal  to  th^  subject  7    Jttv. 

Unde  tibi  frontem  libertatemoue  parentis,  /t 
Ctmi  facias  pejora  senex  ?— Whence  can  yoor 
authority  and  liberty  as  a  parent  come,  when 
you,  who  are  old,  do  worse  things?    Jtto. 

Under  a  despotic  {government  there  Is  no  sncfa 
thing  as  patriotic  feeling,  and  its  place  is 
supmied  in  other  ways,  by  private  interest, 
public  fame,  and  derotion  to  one's  chieC    /.« 

Bruyire. 

Under  all  socrow  there  is  the  force  of  vIxtBe  ; 
over  all  ruin,  the  restoring  charity  of  God. 
To  these  alone  we  have  to  look ;  in  these 
alone  we  may  tmderstand  the  past,  and  pce> 
diet  the  future  destiny  of  the  ages.     Rudein. 

Under  all  speech  that  is  good  for  anythiiv 
there  lies  a  sUence  that  is  oetter.    Cmrlyit, 

Under  fair  words  have  a  care  of  frand.    Pmrt, 

Pr, 

Under  sackcloth  there  is  something  else.    Sp,  1 
and  Port.  Pr, 

Under  the  sky  Is  no  ngller  spectacle  than 
two  men  with  clenched  teeth  and  hell-fire 
eyes  hacking  one  another's  flesh,  convert- 
ing precious  living  bodies  and  priceless 
livmg  souls  into  nameless  masses  or  putres- 
cence, useful  only  for  tnmip-mannre.  Carfy/e. 

Under  the  weight  of  his  knowledge,  a  man 
cannot  move  so  lightly  as  in  the  days  of  Ins 
simplicity.    Ruskin. 

Under  white  ashes  there  often  lurk  glovis^ 
embers.    Dau.  Pr. 

Undergroimd  /  Precedency's  a  jest ;  vassal 
and  lord,  /  Grossly  familiar,  side  by  side  con- 
sume.   Blair. 

Underneath  this  stone  doth  fie  /  As  mnch< 
beauty  as  could  die ;  /  Which  in  life  did  har- 
boiur  give  /  To  more  virtue  than  doth  live. 
Joneon^  on  Elnaiethy  Countess  of  RuHeutef. 

Understan<fing  is  a  wellspring  of  lifb  nnto  Um 
that  hath  it.    Bible. 

Understanding  is  the  most  important  matter 
in  everything.    Hans  Andersen. 

Understanding  is  the  wages  of  a  lively  faith, 
and  faith  is  the  reward  of  a  humble  iginor- 
ance.    Quarles. 

Undertake  no  more  than  you  can  perform.  Pr. 

Undipped  people  may  be  as  good  as  (tipped, ) 
if  their  hearts  are  dean.    Ruskin  s  rendering 
of  the  faith  of  St.  Martin. 

Undiqne  ad  inferos  tantnndem  viae  est— De- 
scend by  what  way  you  will,  you  oome  at  la»t 
to  the  nether  worlo.     Anaxagoras. 

Une  faute  nl^  est  deux  fois  commise— A  £uilt 
denied  is  twice  committed.     Fr.  Pr. 

Une  froidettr  on  ime  indvilit^  qui  vient  de  cenat 
qui  sont  an-dessus  de  nous  nous  les  fait  hair, 
mais  un  salut  ou  un  sourire  pons  les  r^con- 
cilie — A  coldness  or  an  incivility  from  such  as 
are  above  us  makes  us  hate  them,  but  a  salute 
or  a  smile  quickly  recoixules  us  to  them. 

Une  grande  ime  est  au-dessus  de  rinjnstice, 
de  la  douleur,  de  la  moqnerie  \  et  elle  seroit 
invulnerable  si  elle  oe  souffroit  j»ar  la  com- 
passion—A great  .<ioul  \'^  proof  against  injustice, 
pain,  and  mockery ;  and  it  would  he  invulnerable 
if  it  were  not  open  to  compassion. 
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Une  Bation  boutiqul^re— A  nation  of  shopkeepers. 
B,  Barrirt^  Napoiton^  of  England. 

Use  once  de  vanity  g:ite  on  quintal  de  m^rite — 
An  ounce  of  vanity  spoils  a  hundredweight  of 
merit.    Fr,  Pr, 

Une  seule  foi,  one  seule  lan^e,  nn  seul  coeur 
— One  faith,  one  tongue,  one  neart.    Fr,  Pr. 

Une  sonris  qui  n'a  qu'nn  tron  est  bientdt  prise 
— A  mouse  that  has  only  one  hole  is  soon  taken. 
Fr.  Pr. 
5  Uneasy  lies  tiie  head  that  wears  a  crown, 
a  Hen,  IV.^  iii.  i. 

Unendfich  ist  das  Rathsel  der  Natur— Endless 
is  the  riddle  of  Nature.    Kdrner. 

Uaendlichkeit  kann  nur  das  Wesen  ahnen  / 
Das  spr  Unendlichkeit  erkoren  ist  —  Only 
that  being  can  surmise  the  infinite  who  in  chosen 
for  infinity.     Liedge. 

Unequal  combinations  are  always  disadvanta- 
geous to  the  weaker  side.    Goldsmith. 
Unequal  marriages  are  seldom  happy  ones.  Pr. 
10  Uneirtin^lsh'd  laughter  shakes  the  skies. 

P9^ 

Uniaitfa   in  anght  b  want  of  faith  In  alL 

TVHtMJiVMI. 

Unfortunate  and  Imprudent  are  two  words  for 
the  same  thing.    Fr.  Pr. 

Unfortunately  friends  too  often  weigh  one 
another  in  their  hypochondriacal  humours, 
and  in  an  OTer'4xa<fting  spirit.  One  must 
weiffh  men  by  avoirdupois  weight,  and  not 
by  the  jeweller's  scales.    Gotthe. 

Unfortunately,    it    is    more    frequently    the 
opinions  expressed  on  things  thsn  the  things 
themselves  that  divide  men.    Gottht. 
IS  Ud^  je  servirai  -One  will  I  serve.    M^ 

Ung  roy,  ung  foy,  nng  loy— One  king,  one  faith, 
one  law.    Jf. 

Ungern  entdeck'  Ich  hoheres  Gehelmniss— It 

is  with  reluctance  I  ever  unveil  a  higher  mystery. 

Goethe. 
Unguibus  et  rostro— With  nails  and  beak ;  with 

tooth  and  naiL 
Unguis  in  ulcere—A  mul  in  the  wound.    Cic. 
SO  Unhappy  Is  the  man  for  whom  his  own  mother 

has  not  made  all  mothers  venerable.   Jean 

Paul. 
Unhappy  lot  of  man !    Hardly  has  the  mind 

attamed  maturity,  when  the  body  begins  to 

pine  away.    Montesquieu. 
Unhappy  state  of  kings  I  it  is  well  the  robe  of 

majesty  is  gay,  or  who  would  put  it  on? 

HoMuak  More. 

Unheedfnl  vows  may  heedfuUy  be  broken ;  / 
And  he  wants  wit  tnat  wants  resolved  will,  / 
To  learn  his  wit  to  exchai^e  the  bad  for 
bcrtter.     Two  Gent,  of  \  'eronn^  ii.  6. 

Uniformity  must  thre  at  last,  though  it  be 
tuiiformtty  of  excellence.  We  love  to  ex- 
pect, and  when  expectation  is  disappointed 
or  gratified,  we  want  to  be  again  expecting. 
Johnson, 

26  Uni  teqntis  virtnti,  atque  ejus  amicis— Friendly 
to  virtue  alone  and  to  the  friends  of  virtue.   Hor. 

Unica  virtus  necessaria— Virtue  is  the  only 
thing  necessary. 

Union  does  everything  when  it  Is  perfect;  it 
satisfies  desires,  it  sunpUfies  needs,  It  fore- 
sees the  wishes  of  the  imagination  ;  it  is  an 
aisle  always  open,  and  becomes  a  constant 
fortune,    De  SenoHCoun 


Union  (combination)  is  best  for  men,  either  with 
their  own  tribe  or  with  strangers ;  for  even 
a  grain  of  rice  groweth  not  when  divided 
from  its  husk.    Hitopadestu 

Union  is  strength.    Pr. 

Unltate  fbrtior— Stronger  by  being  united.    M,     80 

**  United  we  stand,  divided  we  faU,"  /  It  made 
and  preserves  us  a  natioiL    G.  P.  Morris. 

Unity,  agreement,  is  always  silent  or  soft- 
voiced  ;  it  is  only  discora  that  loudly  pro- 
claims itself.    Carlyle. 

Unity  and  morality  belong  to  philosophyv  not 
to  poetry.     Wm.  Blake. 

Unity  and  simplicity  are  the  two  true  sources 
of  beauty.  Supreme  beauty  resides  in  God. 
Winckelmann. 

Unlfocms  are  often  masks.    Wellington.  86 

Universal  love  Is  a  glove  without  fingers, 
which  fits  all  hands  alike,  and  none  closely ; 
but  true  affection  is  like  a  glove  with  fingers, 
which  fits  one  hand  only,  and  sits  close  to 
that  one.    Jean  Paul. 

Universal  plodding  prisons  up  /  The  nimble 
spirits  in  the  arteries,  /  As  motion  and  long- 
during  action  tires  /  The  sinewy  vigour  of 
the  traveller.    Lovers  L.  Lost^  iv.  3. 

Universal  suffi-age  I  will  consult  about  the 
quality  of  New  Orleans  pork  or  the  coarser 
kinds  of  Irish  butter ;  but  as  to  the  character 
of  men,  I  will  if  possible  ask  it  no  question. 
Carlyle. 

Universus  mundus  exercet  histrioniam  —  All 
the  world  practises  the  player  s  art. 

Ui^ust  acquisition   is   like  a  barbed  arrow,  40 
which  must  be  drawn  backward  with  hor- 
rible anguish,  or  else  will  be  your  destruc- 
tion.   Jeremy  Te^lor. 

Unkind  language  b  sure  to  produce  the  fruits 
of  unkindness,  that  is,  suffering  in  the  bosom 
of  others.    Bentham. 

Unkindness  destroys  love.    Pr. 

Unkindness  has  no  remedy  at  law;  let  its 

avoidance  be  with  you  a  point  of  honour. 

Hosea  Ballon. 

Unknell'd,  uncofiin'd,  and  unknown.    Byron. 

Unlawful  desires  are  punished  after  the  effect  45 
of  enjoying ;  but  impossible  desires  are  pun- 
ished in  the  desire  itself.    ^fV  P.  Sidney. 

Unlearn  not  what  you  have  learned.  Antis- 
thenes. 

Unlearned  men  of  books  assume  the  care,  /  As 
eunuchs  are  the  guardians  of  the  fair. 
Voung. 

Unless  a  man  can  link  his  written  thoughts 
with  the  everlasting  wants  of  men,  so  that 
they  shall  draw  from  them  as  from  wells, 
there  is  no  more  immortality  to  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  the  soul  than  to  the  muscles 
and  the  bones.    Ward  Beecher. 

Unless  a  man  works  he  cannot  find  out  what 
he  is  able  to  do.    Hanurton. 

Unless  a  tree  has  borne  blossoms  in  spring,  60 
you  will  vainly  look  for  fruit  on  it  in  autumn. 
Hare, 

Unless  above  himself  he  can  /  Erect  himself, 
how  poor  a  thing  is  man !    Daniel. 

Unless  music  exalt  and  purify,  virtually  it  is 
not  music  at  all.    Rnskin. 

Unless  quickened  from  above  and  fix)m  within, 
art  has  in  it  nothing  beyond  itself  which  is 
visible  beanty.    Z>r.  John  Brown, 
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Unless  the  people  can  be  kept  In  total  dark- 
ness, it  is  the  wisest  way  for  the  advocates 
of  truth  to  give  them  lull  ligfht     Wfutteiy. 

Unless  we  are  accustomed  to  them  from  earlT 
youth,  splendid  chambers  and  elegant  fiirni- 
tnre  are  for  people  who  neither  have  nor  can 
have  any  thoughts.    Gaetht, 

Unless  we  can  cast  off  the  prejudices  of  the 
man  and  become  as  children,  docile  and  un- 
perverted,  we  need  never  hope  to  enter  the 
temple  of  philosophy.    Sir  IVm,  Httmiiton. 

Unless  we  place  our  religion  and  our  treasure 
In  the  same  thing,  religion  will  always  be 
sacrificed.    Epictetus. 

6  Unless  we  see  our  object,  how  shall  we  know 
how  to  place  or  prize  it  in  our  understanding, 
our  imagination,  our  affections  ?  Carlylt. 
Unlesson'd  girl,  unschool'd,  unpractised;  / 
Happy  in  tnis,  she  is  not  yet  so  old  /  But  she 
may  leam.     Mer.  (ffVenice^  iiL  a. 

Unlike  my  subject  now  shall  be  my  song ;  /  It 
shall  be  witty,  but  it  shan't  be  long.  Ckester- 
yield. 

Unlike  the  sun,  intellectual  luminaries  shine 
brightest  after  they  set.    Col  ton. 

Unmarried  men  are  best  friends,  best  masters, 
best  servants,  but  not  always  best  sub- 
jects ;  for  they  are  light  to  run  away,  and 
almost  all  fugitives  are  of  that  condition. 
Bacon, 

10  Unmingled  good  cannot  be  expected ;  but  as 
we  may  lawfully  gather  all  the  good  within 
our  reach,  we  may  be  allowed  to  lament  over 
that  which  we  lose.    Johnson. 

Unmingled  joys  to  no  one  here  befall ;  /  Who 

least,  hath  some ;  who  most,  hath  never  all. 

Coleridge. 
UnmdgUch  ist's.  was  Edle  nicht  vermogen— 

That  is  impossible  which  noble  souls  are  iitiable 

to  do.    Goethe. 

Unnatural  deeds  /  Do  breed  unnatural  troubles : 
infected  minds  /  To  their  deaf  pillows  will  dis- 
charge their  secrets.    Macb.^  v.  i. 

Unnumbered   suppliants   crowd  preferment's 

gate,  /  Athirst  tor  wealth,  and  burning  to 
e  great;  /  Delusive  fortune  hears  the  ui- 
cessant  call,  /  They  mount,  they  shine, 
evaporate,  and  fall.    Johnson. 

15  Uno  avulso  non  deficit  alter— If  one  is  torn  away. 
Another  takes  its  place.     M. 

Uno  ictu— At  once  {lit.  at  one  blowX 

Uno  impetn—At  once  (///.  by  one  onset). 

Uno  levanto  la  caza,  y  otro  la  mate  —  One 
starts  the  game,  and  another  carries  it  off. 
5/.  Pr. 

Unproductive  truth  is  none.  But  there  are 
products  which  cannot  be  weighed  in  patent 
scales,  or  brought  to  market    /.  .'^trrl/ng: 

90  Unpublished  nature  will  have  ite  whole  secret 
told.    Enurson. 

Unreasonable  haste  is  the  direct  road  to  error. 
Moliht. 

Unreflective  minds  possess  thoughts  only  as  a 
jug  does  water,  by  containuig  them.  In  a 
disciplined  mind  knowledge  exists  like  vital 
force  in  the  physical  frame,  ready  to  be 
directed  to  tongue,  or  hand,  or  foot,  hither, 
thither,  anywhere,  and  for  any  use  desired. 
Coley. 

Unseasonable  mirth  always  turns  to  sorrow. 
Cervantee. 


Unselfish  and  noble  acte  are  the  most  radiant 
epochs  in  the  biography  of  souls.  When 
wrought  in  the  earliest  youth,  they  lie  in 
the  memory  of  age  like  the  coral  Islands, 
green  and  sunny  amidst  the  melandkoly 
waste  of  ocean.    Dr,  Thomas. 

Unser  Gefuhl  fur  Natur  ^leicht  der  Empfin-  \ 
dung  des  Kranken  fur  die  Gesimdheit— Our 
feeline  for  nature  is  like  the  sensatloo  of  an  in- 
valid for  health.    Schiller, 

Unsociable  tempers  are  contracted  in  solitiule, 
which  will  in  the  end  not  fail  of  cormptingr 
the  understanding  as  well  as  the  manners, 
and  of  utterly  disqualifying  a  man  for  the 
satisfactions  and  cfuties  of  life.  Men  most 
be  taken  as  they  are,  and  we  neither  make 
them  nor  ourselves  better  bv  flying  from  or 
quarrelling  with  them.    Burke. 

Unsteble  as  water,  thou  shalt  not  exceL  Bshlc. 

Unstained  thoughts  do  seldom  dream  on  evil ;  / 
Birds  never  limed  no  secret  bushes  fear. 
Shakespeare, 

Unstiit  treiboi  die  Gedanken  /  Atif  dem  Meer 
der  Leidenschaft— Unsteady  is  the  course  of 
thought  on  the  sea  of  passion.    Schiller. 

Unsterblich  ist  was  einmal  hat  ^ebt — ^What  < 
has  once  lived  is  immortaL    G.  KtrnkeL 


Unsterblich  sein,  das  ist  der  Dichtknnst 
Immortality  is  the  destiny  of  the  poetic  art. 
FeuckUrslebe*. 

Unter  alien  Vdlkerschaften  haben  die  Griechea 
den  Traum  des  Lebens  am  schonsten  ge- 
traumt — Of  all  peoples  the  Greek  has  dreamt 
most  enchantingly  the  dream  of  life.    Goetke. 

Unter  mancherlei  wunderlichen  Albemheiten 
der  Schulen  kommt  mir  keine  so  voUkoni- 
men  lilcherlich  vor,  als  der  Streit  fiber  die 
Aechtheit  alter  Schriften,  alter  Werke.  Ist 
es  denn  der  Autor  oder  die  Sclirift  die  wir 
bewundem  oder  tedeln?  es  ist  immer  max 
der  Autor,  den  wir  vor  uns  haben  \  'vras 
kiinunern  uns  die  Namen,  wenn  wir  ein 
Geisteswerk  auslegen  ?— Among  the  manifokl 
strange  follies  of  the  schools,  I  know  no  oae  so 
utterly  ridiculous  and  absurd  as  the  controversy 
about  the  authenticity  of  old  writings,  old  woric& 
Is  it  the  author  or  the  writing  we  admire  or 
censure  ?  It  is  always  the  author  we  have  before 
us.  What  have  we  to  do  with  names,  when  it  Ki 
a  work  of  the  spirit  we  are  interpreting  ?    G^etJke. 

Unthinking,  idle,  wild,  and  young,  /  I  langlied, 
and  danced,  and  talked,  and  sung.  Princess 
Amelia, 

Until  men  have  learned  industry,  economy,  ajid  9S 
self-control,  they  caxmot  be  safely  intrusted 
with  wealth.    Gladstom. 

Until  ^on  know  as  much  about  other  people's 
affairs  as  they  do  themselves,  it  is  not  verw 
safe  to  laugh  at  them  or  to  find  fault  svitn 
them.     W.  E.  Forsier. 

Unto  every  one  that  hath  shall  be  given,  and 
he  shall  have  abundance ;  but  from  him  that 
hath  not  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which 
he  seemeth  to  have.    Jesns, 

Unto  him  who  works,  and  feels  he  works,  / 
This  same  grand  jrear  (the  Golden  Year)  is 
ever  at  the  doors.     Tennyam. 

Unto  the  pure  all  things  are  pure.    St.  PeutL 

Unto  the  youth  should  be  shown  the  worth  of  40 
a  noble  and  ripened  age,  and  unto  the  old 
man,  youth ;  that  both  ma^  rejoice  in  the 
eternal  circle,  and  life  may  in  life  l>e  made 
perfect.    Goethe, 
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Untwine  me  from  the  mass  /  Of  deeds  t^ch 

make  tip  life,  one  deed  /  Power  shall  fall 

short  in  or  exceed.    Bronming. 
Unnm  pro  mnltis  dabitor  capnt— One  will  be 

sacrificed  for  many,     yirg, 
Unns  et  idem — One  and  the  same.    M, 
Unns  PeUaeo  javeni  non  snfficit  orbb ;  /  .Astuat 

infellat  angusto  limite  mnndl—One  world  is  not 

enough  fn*  the  youth  of  PelUi ;  the  unhappy  man 

firets  at  the  narrow  limits  of  the  world.    Jmt.  of 

AUxatuUr  ike  Great, 
5    Unns  vir  nnllus  vir — One  man  is  no  man.    Pr, 
Unvanqnished  Time,  the  conqueror  of  con- 

qnerors,  and    lord    of   desolation.      Kirke 

WhiU, 
Unverhofft  kommt  oft— The  unlooked-for  often 

happens.    Ger.  Pr, 

UnverseihUch  find*  ich  den  T^^irht-sinn ;  doch 
liest  er  im  Menschen— Levity  I  deem  unpar- 
donable,  though  it  lies  in  the  heart  of  man. 
Goethe. 

Unwept,  nnhiwoni^d,  and  nnwnng.    Scott, 
20  Unwilling  service  earns  no  thanks.    Dan,  Pr. 

Unwise  work,  if  it  but  persist,  is  everywhere 
stmggiing  towards  correction  and  restora- 
tion to  health ;  for  it  is  still  hi  contact  with 
Natnre,  and  all  Nature  incessantly  contra- 
dicts it,  and  will  heal  it  or  annihilate  it ;  not 
so  with  unwise  talk,  which  addresses  itsi^, 
regardless  of  veridical  Nature,  to  the  uni- 
versal suffrages ;  and  can,  if  it  be  dexterous, 
find  harbour  there,  till  all  the  suffirages  are 
bankrupt  and  gone  to  Houndsditch.  Car- 
fyle. 

Unworthy  offiqtring  brag  most  of  their  worthy 
descent.    Dan.  Pr, 

Uom,  se'  tu  grande  o  vil  ?  Muori,  e  il  saprai— 
Man.  whether  thou  be  great  or  vile,  die,  and  it 
will  be  known.    Al/lerim 

Up  and  try.    WoUasion, 

16  Up  from  unfeeling  mould,  /  To  seraphs  bnm- 
uig  round  the  Almighty's  throne,  /  Life  rising 
still  on  life,  in  higher  tone,  /  Perfection  forms, 
and  with  perfecuon  bliss.     Thomson, 

Up  I  up  I  my  friend,  and  quit  your  books,  /  Or 
surely  you'll  grow  double.  /  Up  I  upl  mjy 
firiend,  and  dear  your  looks,  /  why  all  this 
ton  and  trouble  ?    IVordsworth. 

Upbraiding  turns  a  benefit  into  an  injury.   Pr. 

Upon  every  occasion,  l>e  sure  to  make  a  con- 
science OT  triiat  you  do  or  say.  Thomas  tl 
Kempis, 

Upon  the  common  course  of  life  must  our 
thoughts  and  our  conversation  be  generally 
employed.    Johnson, 

M  Upon  the  eclucation  of  the  people  of  this 
country  the  fate  of  this  country  depends. 
Disraeli. 

Upon  the  heat  and  flame  of  thy  distemper  / 
Sprinkle  cool  patience.    Ham.y  iii.  4. 

Uprightness,  judgment,  and  sympathy  with 
others  will  profit  thee  at  every  tune  and  in 
every  place.    Goethe, 

Urbem  lateritiam  Invenit,  marmoream  rellquit 
— He  fonitd  a  city  of  brick,  and  left  it  one  of 
marble.    Suet,  of  the  Rome  ofCeesar  A  u£nsius. 

Urbem  quam  dicnnt  Romam,  Meliboae.  pu- 
tavi,  I  Stultns  ego,  hnic  nostrss  similem— 
The  city^  Mejibceus  which  they  cUl  Rome,  I 
foolishly  imagined  to  be  like  thU  town  of  ours. 
Virg, 


Urbem  venalem  et  mature  oerituram,  si  emp- 15 
torem  invenerit — A  city  for  sale  and  ripe  for 
ruin,  once  it  finds  a  purchaser.    Sail,  of  Rome. 

Urbes  constituit  aetas :  bora  dissolvit  Mo- 
mento  fit  dnis,  diu  sylva— It  takes  an  age  to 
build  a  dtv,  but  an  hour  involves  it  in  ruin. 
A  forest  is  long  in  growing,  but  in  a  moment  it 
may  be  reduced  to  ashes.    Sen. 

Urbi  et  orbi— For  Rome  (///.  the  dty)  and  the 
world. 

Urit  enim  folgore  suo,  oni  pragravat  artes  / 
Infra  se  posltas :  exstanctus  amabitur  idem 
— He  wlu>  depresses  the  merits  of  those  beneath 
him  blasts  ^em  by  his  very  splendour  \  but  when 
his  light  is  extinguished,  he  will  be  admired.  Hor. 

Ursprfinglich  eignen  Sinn  lass  dir  nicht  ran- 
ben!  /  Woran  die  Mengre  glanbt,  ist  leicht 
xu  glauben— Let  no  one  conjure  you  out  of 
your  own  native  sense  of  things ;  what  the  multi* 
tnde  believe  in  is  easy  to  believe.    Goethe, 

Urticae  proxima  s«pe  rosa  est— The  nettle  is  SO 
often  next  to  the  rose.     Ovid, 

Use  almost  can  change  the  stamp  of  natnre,  / 
And  either  curb  the  devil,  or  throw  him  ont. 
Ham.y  iiL  4. 

Use  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man.  Two  Gent, 
ofVeronay  v,  4. 

Use  every  man  after  his  desert,  and  who 
should  scape  whipping?  Use  them  after 
your  own  honour  and  dignity ;  the  less  they 
deserve,  the  more  merit  is  In  your  boimty. 
Ham.,  u,  3. 

Use  him  (the  frog  or  bait)  as  if  you  loved  him. 
Isaah  IValtoH. 

Use  is  the  judge,  the  law,  and  rule  of  speech.  86 
Roscommon, 

Use  makes  a  better  soldier  than  the  most 
urgent  considerations  of  duty— familiarity 
with  danger  enabling  him  to  estimate  the 
danger.  He  sees  how  much  is  the  risk,  and 
b  not  afflicted  with  imagination;  knows 
practically  Marshal  Saxe's  rule,  that  every 
soldier  killed  costs  the  enemy  his  weight  in 
lead.    Emerson, 

Use  dn  as  it  will  use  you ;  spare  it  aot,  for  it 
will  not  spare  you :  it  is  your  murderer,  and 
the  murderer  of  the  whole  world.  Use  it. 
therefore,  as  a  murderer  should  be  used ;  kill 
it  before  it  kills  you;  and  though  it  bring 
you  to  the  grave,  it  shall  not  be  able  to  keep 
you  there.    Baxter. 

Use  sometimes  to  be  alone.    George  Herbert, 
Use  the  pen ;  there  is  no  magic  in  it,  but  it 

keeps  the  mind  from  staggering  about  (?) 
Use  thy  youth  so  that  thou  mayest  have  com-  40 
fort  to  remember  it  when  it  oath  forsaken 
thee,  and  not  sigh  and  grieve  at  the  account 
thereof.  Use  it  as  the  springtime  which 
soon  departeth,  and  wherem  thou  oughtest 
to  plant  and  sow  all  providons  for  a  long  and 
happy  life.    Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

Used  with  due  abstinence,  hope  acts  as  a 
healthful  tonic;  intemperately  hidulged.  as 
an  enervating  opiate.  The  vtaions  of  future 
triumph,  which  at  first  animate  exertion,  if 
dwdt  upon  too  intently,  will  usurp  the  place 
of  the  stem  reality ;  and  noble  objects  will 
be  contemplated,  not  for  their  own  inherent 
worth,  but  on  account  of  the  day-dreams 
they  engender.  Thus  hope,  aided  by  ima- 
gination, makes  one  man  a  hero,  another  a 
somnambulist,  and  a  third  a  lunatic ;  while  it 
renders  them  all  enthusiasts.    Sir  /•  Stephen. 
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Usefiil  be  where  thou  Uvestt  that  they  may  / 
Both  want  and  wish  thy  pleasingr  presence 
still.  /  Kindness,  fiTOod  parts,  ffreat  places, 
are  the  way  /  To  compass  this.  Gtitrge 
Herhtrt. 

Usefulness  comes  by  labour,  wit  by  ease. 
Georgi  Htrbert, 

Usque  ad  aras— To  the  very  altars ;  to  the  bst 
extremity. 

Usque  ad  nauseam— Till  one  is  utterly  sick 
oTit. 

S  Usque  adeone  mori  miserum  est  ?— Is  it  then  so 
very  dreadful  to  die  ?     /  irg. 

Usque  adeone  /  Scire  tuum  nihil  est,  nul  te  scire 
hoc  sciat  alter  ? — Is  then  your  knowledge  to 
pass  for  nothing  unless  others  know  of  it  ? 

Usually  speaUnif,  the  worst-bred  person  in 
company  is  a  youufi:  traveller  just  returned 
from  abroad.    Swift. 

Usur^  is  a  "  concessum  propter  duritiam  cor- 
dis (a  conces<i)on  on  account  of  hardness  of 
heart);  for,  since  there  must  be  borrowing 
and  lending,  and  men  are  so  hard  of  heart  as 
they  will  not  lend  freely,  usury  must  be  per- 
mitted.   Bacon. 

Usus  est  tyrannus— Custom  Is  a  tyrant.    /V. 

lOUsus  promptum  facit— Practice  makes  perfect. 
Pr. 

Ut  afi:er,  quamvis  fertilis,  sine  cultura  fruc- 
tuosus  esse  non  potest,  sic  sine  doctrina 
animus — As  a  field,  however  fertile,  can  yield 
no  fruit  without  culture,  so  neither  can  the  mind 
of  man  without  education.    Stn, 

Ut  canis  e  Nilo— Like  the  dog  by  the  Nile,  /.«., 
drinking  and  running.     Pr. 

Ut  desint  vires,  tamen  est  laudanda  voluntas 
—The  will  is  commendable,  though  the  ability 
may  be  wanting.     Ovid, 

Ut  homines  sunt,  ita  morem  yeras;  /  Vita 
quam  sit  brevis,  simul  cogita—  As  men  are.  so 
must  you  humour  them.  Think,  at  the  same 
time,  how  short  life  U.     Plant, 

15  Ut  homo  est,  ita  morem  ^eras— As  a  man  is,  so 
must  you  humour  him.     7 Vn 

Ut  infra — As  mentioned  below. 

Ut  metus  ad  omnes,  poena  ad  pancos  per- 
veniret— That  fear  may  reach  all,  punish  but 
few.    L. 

Ut  mos  est — As  the  custom  is.    Juv. 

Ut  pictura,  poSsis-  It  fare:;  with  a  poem  as  with 
a  picture,     f/^r. 

90  Ut  placeas,  debes  Immemor  esse  tui—That  you 
may  please  others  you  must  be  forgetful  of  your- 
self.    Ovid, 

Ut  plerique  solent,  naso  suspendis  adunco  / 
Igrnotos — As  Ls  the  way  with  most  people,  you 
turn  up  your  nose  at  men  of  obscure  origin. 
Hot: 

Ut  possedis — As  you  now  are ;  as  you  possess. 

Ut  prosim— That  I  may  benefit  others.    M. 

Ut  quimus,  quando  ut  volumus  non  Ucet— As 
we  can,  when  we  cannot  as  we  wish.     7>r. 

25  Ut  qnisque  contemtissimus  et  ludibrio  est,  ita 
solutae  ling^uae  est— The  more  des(>icable  and 
ridiculous  a  man  is,  the  readier  he  is  with  his 
tongue.     Sen, 

Ut  ridentibus  arrident,  ita  flentibus  adflent,  / 
Human!  vultus — Human  countenances,  as  they 
smile  on  those  who  smile,  ^o  they  weep  with 
those  that  weep.     /for. 


Ut  s«pe  snnuna  ingenia  in  occulto  lateatt 
—How  often  are  men  of  the  greatest  genius  lost 
in  obscurity !    Piaui, 

Ut  Mmeatam  fecerif,  ita  et  metes— As  yon 

have  sown  so  shall  you  ali«o  reap.    Cic, 

Ut  sunt   hnmaaa,  nihil  est  perpetanm — As 

human  affairs  go,  nothing  is  everlasting.    PlamL. 
Ut  sunt  molles  in  calamitate  mortalium  animi  1  SO 

— How  weak  are  the  hearts  of  mortaU  under 

calamity  1     Tac. 

Ut  supra — As  mentioned  above. 

Utendtim  est  setate ;  dto  pede  labitar  aetaa — 
We  must  make  use  of  lime ;  time  glides  past  at  a 
rapid  pace.    Ovid, 

Uterq^ue  bonus  belli  padsque  minister— A  good 
admmistrator  equally  in  peace  or  in  war.     Omd. 

Utile  dulci— The  useful  with  the  agreeable. 

Utinam  tarn  facile  vera  in^enire  possem,  qnamV 
falsa  convincere  I — Would  that  I  could  as  easily 
find  out  the  true  as  I  can  detect  the  false.    Cic, 

Utopia — An  imaginary'  republic  nowhere  existing. 

Utque  alios  Industria,  ita  hunc  ignavia  ad 
famam  protulerat  —  While  other  men  have 
attained  to  fame  by  their  industry,  this  man  has 
by  his  indolence.     Tac. 

Utrom  horum  mavis  acdpe — Take  which  you 

prefer. 
Utrtunque  vitiiun  est,  et  omnibus  credere  et 

nnlll— It  is  equally  an  error  to  confide  in  all  and 

in  none.    Sen. 

Uttered  out  of  time,  or  concealed  in  its  season,  40 
good  savoureth  of  evil.     T-nf^r. 

Uttering  such  dulcet  and  harmonious  breath,  / 
That  the  rude  sea  grew  dvil  at  her  song,  / 
And  certain  stars  shot  madly  from  their 
sjpheres  /  To  hear  the  sea-maid's  music 
Mid.  N,  Drtam^  iL  2. 

Uxorem,  Posthttme,  duds?  /  Die  qua  Tin- 
phone,  quibus  ezagitare  colnbris— Are  you 
marrying  a  wife,  Posthumous  ?_  By  what  Fury, 
say,  by  what  snakes  are  you  driven  mad  ?   Jutu 

Uxoii  nubcre  nolo  meae— I  will  not  nunry  a  wife 
to  be  my  master.    Mart, 


V. 

Vache  ne  salt  ce  que  vant  aa  qoeoe  jnnqn'a- 
ce-qu'elle  I'ait  perdue  —  The  cow  doesn't 
know  the  worth  of^  her  tail  until  she  has  lost  it. 
Fr.  Pr. 

Vacuus  cantat  coram  latrone  viator- The  tra-  tf 
veller  with  an  empty  purse  sings  in  the  face  of 
the  robber.    Juv. 

Vade  in  pace — Go  in  peace. 

Vade^  mecum— Go  with  me;  a  constant  ooa»> 

pan  ion  ;  a  manuaL 

Vade  retro  1— Avaunt! 

Vm  vlctis  I— Woe  (r.^.,  extennination)  to  the  con- 
quered ! 
Vaillant  et  velllant — Valiant  and  on  the  watch.  M.  50 

Vain  for  the  rude  craftsman  to  attempt  the 
beautiful ;  only  one  diamond  can  polish 
another.    Goethe, 

Vain  hope  to  make  people  happy  by  politics  I 

CarlyU, 

Vain  is  the  hdp  of  man.    Bible, 
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Vain  man  wonld  be  wim,  tbouffh  man  be  bom 
Eka  a  wild  ass's  colt    Bibit, 

Vain  men  delicht  an  telling  what  honours  have 
been  done  them,  what  ereat  company  they 
have  kept,  and  the  like;  by  which  they 
plainly  confess  that  these  honours  were 
more  than  their  due     Sivi/t. 

Vain  people  are  loquacious ;  and  proud,  taci- 
turn.   Scko^nhauer. 

Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  this  world,  I  hate  ye. 
Nen.  VIII.^  ilL  2. 

§  Vain  to  send  the  purblind  or  blind  to  the  shore 
of  a  Pactolus  never  so  golden:  these  find 
only  gravel ;  the  seer  ana  finder  alone  picks 
up  golden  grains  there.    Carlyle. 

Vain,  very  vain,  my  weary  search  to  find  /  That 
bliss  which  only  centres  in  the  mind.  CoU^ 
stnith. 

Vainglory  blossoms,  but  never  bears.    Pr. 

Val  megUo  pie^^arsi  che  rompersi— Better  sub- 
mit than  be  ruined.    //.  Pr, 

Vai  piu  un  asino  vivo  che  un  dottore  morto — 
A  living  ass  Ls  better  than  a  dead  doctor.   //.  Pr. 

10  Val  piu  un'  onda  di  discreaione  che  una  libra 
dl  sapere — Ao  ounce  of  discretion  is  worth  more 
•  than  a  pound  of  knowledtie.     //.  Pr. 

Valeant  mendada  vatum  — Away  with  the 
fictions  of  poets  I    Ovid. 

Vadeat  quantum  valere  potest— Let  it  pass  for 
what  it  is  worth. 

Valeat  res  ludicra,  ^  me  /  Palma  n^ata 
macrum,  donata  reducit  opimtun— Farewell 
to  the  drama  if  the  palm  as  it  is  granted  or  denied 
makes  me  happy  or  miserable.     Hor. 

Valet  anchora  virtus — Virtue  is  a  sure  anchor.  M. 

15  Vadet  ima  summis  /  Mutare,  et  insignem  at- 
tentiat  Deus,  /  Obscura  promens— The  Deity 
has  power  to  supplant  the  highest  bv  the  lowest, 
and  he  dims  the  lustre  of  the  exaltea  by  bringing 
forth  to  the  light  things  obscure.     Hor, 

VaUdius  est  natnrm  testimonium  quam  doc- 
trinse  argnmentum— The  testimony  of  nature 
is  weightier  than  the  arguments  of  the  learned. 
St.  Ambrose. 

Valoor  consists  in  the  power  of  self-recovery. 
Emtrson.. 

Valour  in  distress  challenges  respect,  even 
from  an  enemy.    Plutarch. 

Valonr  is  the  foimtam  of  Pity  too ;— of  Truth, 
and  an  that  is  great  and  good  in  man.  Car- 
fyU, 

fO  Valoiu:  is  worth  little  without  discretion.    Pr. 

Valour  would  cease  to  be  a  virtue  if  there 
were  no  izuustice.    Agesilaus, 

Vana  quoqne  ad  veros  accessit  funa  timores— 
Idle  rumours  were  also  added  to  well-founded 
apprehensions.     Lucan. 

Vanitas  vanitatum,  et  omnia  vanitas— Vanity 
of  vanities,  all  is  vanity.     Vulgate. 

Vanity  and  coarse  pride  give  gold ;  friendship 
and  love  give  flowers.    Gnilparze* . 

SS  Vanity  Fair.    Bunyan. 

Vanity,  however  artfully  concealed  or  openly 
-displayed,  always  counteracts  its  own  pur- 
poses.   A  r list.  • 

Vanity  in  an  old  man  is  charming.  It  is  a  proof 
of  an  open  nature.  Eightv  winters  have  not 
frosea  nim  up  or  taught  nim  concealments. 
In  a  yonag  person  it  is  simply  aUowable ;  we 
do  not  eacpect  him  to  be  above  it.    Baotg^ 


Vanity  is  a  blue*bottle,  whidi  boasas  In  tha 

winaow  of  the  wise.    Pr. 
Vanity  is  of  a  divisive,  not  a  uniting  nature. 

CarlyU, 

Vanity  b  rather  a  mark  of  humility  than  pride.  80 

Vanity  is  so  anchored  in  the  heart  of  man  that 
the  lowest  drudge  must  boast  and  have  his 
admirers ;  and  the  philosophers  themselves 
desire  the  same.    Ptucai. 

Vanity  is  the  food  of  fools.    Swift. 

Vanity  is  the  pride  of  Native.    Pr. 

Vanity  Is  the  vice  of  low  minds;  a  man  of 
spirit  is  too  proud  to  be  vain.    Swift. 

Vare,  Vare,  redde  mihi  legiones  meaa  I — Varus,  S6 
give  me  back  my  l^ons !    Suet,   RxclatHation 
of  Augtuiut  Ctesar  on  hearing  of  the  slaughter 
of  his  troops  under  Varus  by  Arminius, 

Variae  lectiones— Various  readings. 

Varietas  delectat — Variety  is  charming.  Pha- 
drus. 

Variety  alone  gives  joy ;  /  The  sweetest  meats 
the  soonest  cloy.    Prior, 

Variety  is  the  condition  of  harmony.    /.  F. 

ClarJke. 
Variety  is  the  mother  of  enjoyment.     J}is-¥i 

raeli. 
Variety  is  the  principal  ingredient  In  beauty ; 

and    simplicity   is    essential   to   grandeur. 

Shenstone. 

Variety  of  mere  nothings  gives  more  pleasure 
than  uniformity  of  somethings.    Jsim  Paul. 

Variety's  the  very  spice  of  life,  /  "Diat  gives  it 

all  its  flavour,    dnuper. 
Varionui  notse— Notes  of  various  authors. 

Varium  et  mutabile  semper  /  Poemlna— Wo-  45 
man  is  ever  changeable  and  capridous.     Virg. 

Vary  and  intermingle  speech  of  the  present 
occasion  with  arguments,  tales  with  reasons, 
asking  of  <)uestions  with  telling  of  opinions, 
and  jest  with  earnest ;  for  it  is  a  dull  thing 
to  tire,  and,  as  we  say  now,  to  jade  anything 
too  far.    Bacon, 

Vast  chain  of  being  I  /  From  Nature's  chain 
whatever  link  you  strike  /  Tenth  or  ten 
thousandth  brei^  the  chain  alike.    Po^. 

Vaulting  ambition,  which  o'erleaps  itsdf,  / 
And  fislls  on  the  other.    Macb.y  L  7. 

Vaux  mietuc  avoir  affaire  ^  Dieu  qn*k  ses 
saints — Better  to  have  dealings  with  God  than 
his  saints.    Pr.  Pr, 

V^:tigalia  nervi  simt  reipublicse^Taxes  are  the  SO 

sinews  of  the  commonwealth.    Cic. 
Vedentem  thus  et  odores— Selling  frankincense 
and  perfumes.     Hor.^  of  worthless  works  fated 
t9  wraj^  up  parcels, 

Vedi  NapoU,  e  p<rf  muori— See  Naples  and  then 
die.     //.  Pr. 

Vehemens  in  ntramque  partem,  aut  largitate 
nimla  ant  parsimoma— Ready  to  rush  to  either 
extreme  of  lavish  liberality  or  niggardly  parsi- 
mony.    Ter, 

Veiosque  habitante  Camillo,  /  Illic  Roma  fuit 
—When  Caraillus  dwelt  at  Veli,  Rome  was 
there.     Lucan. 

Vel  cseco  ^appareat— Even  a  blind  man  could  U 
perceive  it.    Pr, 

Vel  cajiiUus  babet  nmbram  saam— Even  a  hair 
has  its  shadow.    Pub,  Syr, 

Veils  et  remia— With  sails  and  oers. 
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Vellem  netcire  literms  I— I  wbh  I  never  knew  how 
to  read  or  write!  AVrv  «»  signing  a  dt»th- 
rvnrmni. 

Velocem  tardus  asseqaitnr— The  slow  overukes 
the  swift.    Pr. 

Velodos  ac  citius  nos  /  Cormmpaiit  Titionim 
exempla  domestical  magnis  /  Com  subeant 
anunos  auctoribiis— The  examples  of  vice  at 
home  more  eajuly  and  more  quicicly  corrupt  us 
than  others,  since  they  steal  into  our  minds  under 
the  highest  authority.    Jttv. 

Velox  consilium  sequitnr  poBuitentia— Repent> 
ance  generally  follows  hasty  counsels.  /*nS. 
Syr. 

5   Veluti  in  speculnm—As  if  in  a  mirror. 

Velvet  paws  hide  sharp  daws.    Pr. 

Vendere  fames — To  sell  smoke,  or  make  empty 
pledgee 

Vendetta  boccon  di  Dio— Revenge  is  a  sweet 
morsel  for  a  god.    //.  Pr, 

Veneering  oft  outsliines  the  solid  wood.  Bums, 
10  Venerable  to  me  is  the  hard  hand— crooked, 
coarse  —  wherein,  notwithstanding;,  lies  a 
cunning  virtue,  indefensibly  roval,  as  of  the 
sceptre  of  this  planet.  Venerable,  too,  is  the 
ninred  face,  all  weather-tanned,  besoiled, 
with  its  rude  inteDlsrence ;  for  it  is  the  face 
of  a  man  living  mamike.    Carfy/e. 

Veng:eance  belonyeth  unto  me ;  I  will  recom- 
pense,  saith  the  Lord.    Bi6/s» 

Vengeance  has  no  foresight.    Napoleon, 

Venireance  (Raekt)  has  no  limits,  for  sin  has 
none.    F,  HebhsL 

Vengeance  is  mine;  I  will  repay,  saith  the 
Lord.    St.  Paul, 
15  Vengeance  is  wild  justice.    Pr. 

Vengeance  taken  will  often  tear  the  heart  and 

torment  the  conscience.    SchopenkoMer. 
Veni,  Creator  Spiritus— Come,  Creator  SpiriL 

Veni,  vidi,  vici— I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered. 
Julius  Cttsars  dsspatck  to  a  friend  at  Rome 
on  his  defeat  ofPkamaces, 

Venia  necessltatl  datnr— Pardon  is  conceded  to 
necessity.    Cic, 

to  Venient  annis  /  Ssecnla  sens,  qnibns  Oceanus  / 
Vincula  reram  laacet,  et  ingens  /  Pateat 
tellus.  Tiphysque  novos  /  Detegat  orbes; 
nee  sit  terris  /  Ultima  thule— In  later  years 
a  time  will  come  when  Ocean  shall  relax  his 
bars,  and  a  vast  territory  shall  appear,  and 
Ttphys  shall  discover  new  worlds,  and  Thule 
shall  be  no  longer  the  remotest  spot  on  earth. 
Sen,  predicting  the  discovery  of  America, 

Venire  facias— Cause  to  come.  (Writ  of  a  sheriff 
to  summon  a  jury. )    L, 

Venit  stunma  dies  et  inelnctabile  tempns  / 
Dardaniae— The  last  day  and  inevitable  hour 
of  Troy  is  come.     Virg. 

Vent  au  visage  rend  un  bomme  sage— Wind  in 
the  face  {jL.e,  adversity)  makes  a  man  wise,    Pr, 

Ventis  secundis — With  a  fair  wind. 

M  Ventre  it  terre— At  full  speed ;  with  all  one's 
might.    Fr, 

Ventre  affamj  n*a  point  d'oreilles— A  hungry 
belly  has  no  ears.    Fr.  Pr. 

Ventiun  ad  snpremum  est— A  crisis  has  come ; 
we  are  at  our  last  shift.     Virg, 

Ventnm  seminabant  et  turl^em  metent— They 
were  sowing  the  wind,  and  they  shall  reap  the 
whirlwind.     VulgeUe. 


Venus,  if  men  at  sea  you  sav^  /  And  rescue 
from  the  whirling  wave,  /  me  too,  a  lover, 
I  implore,  /  Save  from  worse  shipwreck  here 
on  snore.    Anon. 

Venus  is  beautilul.  no  doubt;  but  the  artist M 
that  created  her  is  more  beautiful  still.    Ed. 

Venus  will  not  charm  so  much  without  her 
attendant  Graces,  as  they  will  without  her. 

Chesterfield. 

Ver  non  semper  viret— The  spring  does  noc 
always  flourisn.    M. 

Vera  redit  fades,  dissimulata  perit— Our  natural 
countenance  comes  back,  the  assumed  mask  faU& 
off.    Petron, 

Verachtung  ist  der  wahre  Tod— The  true  death 
is  being  treated  with  contempL    Sekillrr. 

Verba  dat  omnis  amans — Every  lover  makes  fair  IS 

speeches.    Ovid. 
Verba  fadt  mortuo— He  talks  to  a  dead  man  ;  he 

wastes  words.     Plant. 

Verba  ligant  homines,  tanromm  comna  ftines 
— Words  bind  men,  cords  the  horns  of  ballsy 

Verba  rebus  aptare— To  fit  words  to  things,  i,r., 
call  a  spade  a  spade. 

Verba  volant,  scripta  manent— What  is  spoken 
flies,  what  is  written  remains. 

Verbaque  provisam  rem  non  Invita  sequentnr  #9 
— WcMxls  will  not  fail  when  the  matter  b  well 
conndered.    Hor, 

Verbatim  et  literatim— Word  for  word  and  letter 
for  letter. 

Verbi  causa,  or  gratia— For  examj^;  for  in- 
stance. 

Verbo  tonus — In  name ;  as  far  as  the  words  gOL 

Verborum  panpertas,  imo  egestas— A  poverty 
of  words,  or  rather  an  utter  want  of  them.     Sm. 

Verbosa  ac  grandis  epistola  v«ut  /  A  Capreis  tf 

—  A  verbose  and    hau^htjr  epistle  came  from 
Capreae  (the  Emperor  Tiberius  s  polxuxX    /mp. 
Verbum  Dei  manet  in  setemiun — The  command 
of  God  endures  through  eternity.    M. 

Verbum  Domini  manet  in  setemum- The  word 
of  the  Lord  endureth  for  ever.     Vulgate. 

Verbum  sat  sapienti— A  word  is  enough  to  a  wise 
man.    Pr. 

Verbtmden    werden    auch    die    Schwachen 

machtig — Even  the  weak  become  strong  when 
they  are  united.    Schiller, 

Vergebens  dass  ihr  ringums  wissenachaft&ch  iO 
schweift,  /  Ein  jeder  lemt  nur  was  er  lemen 
kann  1 — In  vain  that  ye  go  ranging  round  about 
in  your  sdentific,  or  learned,  inquiries;  each 
one  learns  only  what  he  can.  M^phisto,  to  the 
scholar  in  Goethds  *'  Faust," 

Vergieb  soviel  du  kannst,  nnd  gieb  sovid  dn 
hast — Forgive  as  much  as  thou  canst,  and  gi^-e 
as  much  as  thou  hasL    RiUkert. 

Verily,  verily,  I  say  imto  thee.  Except  a  man 
be  Dom  of  water  and  the  spirit  (of  death, 
that  is,  and  of  lifeX  he  cannot  enter  the  king- 
dom of  C^od.    Jesus. 

Veritas,  a  qnocunque  didtur,  a  Deo  est— Truth, 
by  whomsoever  spoken,  comes  from  God. 

Veritas  et  virtus  vincunt  —  Truth  and  viitue 
conquer.    Af. 

Veritas  nihil  veretnr  nisi  abscondi— Truth  fears  K 
nothing  but  concealment. 

Veritas  non  redpit  magis  ac  minns— Truth 
admits  not  of  greater  and  less.     IViOtins. 

Veritas  odium  parit— The  truth  begets  hatred. 
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Veritas  temporls  fiUa— IVuth  is  the  daughter  of 

Time. 
Veritas  vel  meodado  comunpitnr  vel  silentio 

— ^Truth  is  violated  by  fidsehood  or  by  silence. 

Veritas  victrix— Truth  the  oxiqueror.    Af, 
Veritas  rlndt — ^Truth  oooquera.    M. 

§  Veritas  visu  at  mora,  falsa  festinatione  et 
Incertis  Talescunt— Truth  is  established  by  in- 
spection and  delay  J  falsehood  thrives  by  haste 
a!nd  imccrtainty.  Tac. 
Veritatis  simplex  oratio  est— The  language  of 
truth  IS  simple,  /'.r.,  it  needs  not  the  ornament  of 
many  words.    Sen. 

V^t^  sans  pear— Truth  without  fear.    Af. 

Verletzen  ist  leicht,  heilen  schwer— To  hurt  b 
easy,  to  heal  is  hard.    Ger.  Fr, 

Vermogen  sncht  Venodgen  —  Ability  seeks 
ability.    Ger.  Pr. 

lOVemnnft  and  Wissenschaft,  Des  Menschen 
allerhdchste  Kraft  1— Reason  and  knowledge, 
the  highest  might  of  man  1    Goethe. 

Versate  dio,  qvld  ferre  recosent,  /  Qoid  valeant 
hiuneri — Weigh  well  what  your  shoulders  can 
and  cannot  bear.    Hor, 

Verschoben  ist  nicht  aofgehoben— To  put  off 
is  not  to  let  off.    Ger»  Pr, 

Verse  itself  is  an  absordity  except  as  an  ex- 
pression of  some  hig-ber  movement  of  the 
nund,  or  as  an  expedient  to  lift  other  minds 
to  the  same  ideal  leveL    Leweil. 

Verstand  1st  mechanischer.  Wits  ist  chemis- 
cher.  Genie  orgranischer  Geist— Understand- 
ing  is  a  mechanically,  wit  a^  chemically,  and 
genius  an  otiganically,  acting  spirit.  Fr,  Schiegel, 
IS  Verstellung  ist  der  offnea  Seele  fremd— Dis- 
simulation is  alien  to  the  open  souL    Schiller, 

VersteUnng,  sagt  man,  sei  ein  grosses  Laster,  / 
Doch  von  Verstellimg  leben  wir— Dissimula- 
tion they  say  is  very  wicked*  yet  we  live  by 
dia^mulation.    Goethe, 

Verteie  seria  ludo— To  torn  firom  grave  to  gay. 
Hor, 

Vertrauen  erweckt  Vertranen  —  Confidence 
awakens  confidence.  Friedrkk  August  JI»  von 
Sacheen, 

Venuii  ubi  plnra  nitent  in  carmine,  non  ego 
panels  /  Offendar  macalis-^But  where  many 
beauties  shine  in  a  poem,  I  will  not  be  offended 
at  a  few  blots.  Hor, 
to  Veras  amicus  est  is  qui  est  tani)nam  alter  idem 
— A  true  friend  b  he  who  b,  as  it  were,  a  second 
sel£    Cic, 

Verwelkt,  entblattert,  zertreten  sogar  /  Von 
rohen  Schicksalsfussen—  /  Mein  Freund, 
das  ist  auf  Brden  las  Los  /  Von  allem 
Schonen  und  Sfissen — ^To  wither  away,  be  db- 
leaved,  be  trodden  to  dust  even  by  the  rude  feet 
of  Fate,  that,  friend,  b  the  lot  on  earth  of  every- 
thing that  b  beautiful  and  sweet.    Heine, 

'       Very  few  enjoy  money,  becanse  they  can't 

get  enough.    Amer,  Pr, 
\       Very  few  men  acquire  wealth  in   such   a 
!  manner  as  to  receive    pleasure    from  it. 

i  Ward  Beecher. 

I      Very  few  men,  properly  speaking,  live  at  pre- 
I  sent,  but  are  providing  to  live  another  tune. 

I  Hot  tractable, 

[  tt  Very  few  people  are  good  economists  of  their 
fortune,  and  still  fewer  of  their  time.    Chester- 
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Very  fine  pagoda  if  ye  could  get  any  sort  of 
^od  to  put  m  it.  Carlyle  to  Bunsen  o/Colegne 
Cathedral, 

Verr  great  benefactors  to  the  rich,  or  those 
whom  they  call  people  at  their  ease,  are 
your  persons  of  no  consequence.    Steele. 

Very  learned  women  are  to  be  met  with,  just 
as  female  warriors ;  but  they  are  seldom  or 
never  inventors.     Voltaire. 

Very  like  a  whale.    Ham.,  iiL  a. 

Verzeih  dir  nichts  und  den  Andem  viel— For-  SO 
give  thyself  nothing,  others  much.    Ger.  Pr, 

Verzeihn  ist  leicht,  alleui  vergessen  schwer — 
To  forgive  is  easy,  but  to  forget  hard.    Schiller, 

Verzelht  1  Bs  bt  ein  gross  Erg6tsen  /  Sich  in 
den  Geist  der  Zeiten  zu  versetsen,  /  Zu 
schauen,   wie   vor  uns  ein  weiser   Mann 

fedacht,  /  Und  wie  wir's  dann  zuletzt  so 
errlich  welt  gebracht — Pardon  !  It  is  a^^reat 
pleasure  to  transport  one's  self  into  the  spint  of 
the  times,  to  see  how  a  wise  roan  thought  before 
us,  and  to  what  a  glorious  height  we  have  at  last 
carried  it.    Goethe,  IVagner  to  FausL 

Vestibulum  domns  omamentiui  est— The  hall 
b  the  ornament  of  a  house,  f.#.,  first  imprcanons 
have  great  weight.    Pr, 

Vestijgia  niorientls  libertatis— The  footprints  of 
expiring  liberty.     Tac, 

Vestigia  nulla  retrorsnm    There  is  no  stepping  86 

backward. 

Vestigia  torrent— The  footprints  frighten  me. 
Hor, 

Vestis  vimm   facit— The  garment   makes  the 

man.    Pr. 
Vetera  extollimus,    recentium  incnriosi— We 

extol  what  b  old,  regardless  of  what  b  of  modern 

date.     Ttu. 

Vetustas^  pro  lege  semper  habetur— Ancient 
custom  b  always  held  as  law.    L. 

Vi  et  armis  — By  force  and  arms;  by  mainiO 

force. 
Via  cmds,  via  luds— The  way  of  the  cross  b  the 

way  of  light.    Af. 

Via  media— A  middle  way  or  course  ;  any  middle 
course.    Af, 

Via  trita  est  tutissima— The  beaten  path  is  the 
safest.    Coke. 

Via  trita,  via  tuta— The  beaten  path  !s  the  safe 
path.    L, 

Vlam  qui  nescit  qua  deveniat  ad  mare,  /  Eum  49 
oportet  amnem  quserere  comitem  sibi — He 
wDo  knows  not  his  way  straight   to   the   sea 
should  choose  the  river  for  hb  guide.    Flaut. 

Viamque  insiste  domandi,  /  Dum  fadles  animi 
juvenum,  dum  mobilis  aetas—^Enter  upon  the 
way  of  training  while  the  spirits  in  youth  are  still 
pliantj  while  they  are  at  that  penod  when  the 
mind  is  dodle.     Virg, 

^Hce — In  place  oC 

Vice  is  a  monster  of  such  frightful  mien,  /  As 
to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen ;  /  Yet  seen 
'too  often,  familiar  with  her  face,  /  We  first 
endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace.    Pope, 

Vice  is  its  own  punishment.    Pr, 

Vice  is  learned  without  a  schoolmaster.    Dan.  so 
Pr, 

Vice  itself  lost  half  Its  evU  by  loshig  all  its 
grossness.    Burke. 

Vice,  like  disease^  floats  in  the  atmosphere. 
Haaiiit. 
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Vice  vena— The  terais  being  revcned ;  in  revcne 
order. 

Vicissitudes  of  fortttne,  which  spares  aeitfaer 
man  nor  the  proudest  of  his  works,  which 
buries  empires  and  cities  In  a  common  i^ave. 

Viclsti  Galilme  I-Thou  hast  conquered,  O  GaU- 
Isan !  Julian  ilu  Apostate  on  his  dtatkbed^ 
apostrophising  Christ. 

Victoria  concordia  cresdt— Victory  is  increased 
by  concord.    M. 

6   Victorlse  gloria  merces — Glory  is  the  reward  of 
victory.    M. 

Victory  belongs  to  the  most  persevering'. 
Napoleon. 

Victory  or  Westminster  Abbey.  Nelson  at 
Trafalgar 

Vlctriz  causa  Diis  placuit,  sed  victa  Catoni— 
The  conquering  cause  pleased  the  gods,  the 
conquered  one  Calo.     Lucan^ 

Victrix  iortonm  sapientia— Wisdom  overcomes 
fortune.    Jnv, 
10  Vide  licet— Namely ;  you  may  see. 

Vide  lit  supra — See  preceding  statement. 

Video  meliora  proboque,  /  Deteriora  sequor— 
I  see  and  approve  the  better  course,  but  I  follow 
the  worse.     Ovid. 

Viel  Klagen  hdr'  ich  oft  erheben  /  Vom  Hoch- 
mut,  den  der  Grosse  fibt.  /  Der  Grossen 
Hochmut  wird  sich  geben,  /  Weim  unsre 
Kriecherei  aich  giebt — Much  complaining  I 
often  hear  raised  aeainst  the  proud  bearing  of 
the  greaL  The  pride  of  the  ^reat  will  dis»H>rar 
as  soon  as  we  cease  our  cringing.    Kdmer, 

Viel  Rettuocsmitt^  bietest  du  ?  Was  heUst' 
es?  /  Die  beste  Rettung.  Gegrenwart  des 
Geistes— Many  a  remedy  oflferesi  thou?  What 
U  the  worth  of  it?  The  best  remedy  (the  sole 
deliverance)  Is  the  presence  of  the  spirit.    Goethe, 

yk  Viele  Freimde  tind  wenifir^.  Nothhelfer — Many 
friends  and  few  helpers  in  distress.    Ger.  Pr» 

Vieles  wunscht  sich  der  Mensch,  und  doch 
bedsrf  er  nur  wenigr ;  /  Denn  die  Taire  sind 
kurz,  und  beschrankt  der  Sterblichen  Schick- 
sad — Much  wishes  man  for  himself,  and  yet  needs 
he  but  little ;  for  the  days  are  short,  and  limited  is 
the  fate  of  mortals.    Goethe* 

Vigilantibtis — ^To  those  that  watch.    J/. 

Vigilantibus,  non  dormientlbus,  subvenitut 
jura — The  laws  assist  those  who  watch,  not 
those  who  sleep.     L, 

Vigor  aetatis  flidt  ut  fio%  verisH-The  vigour  of 
manhood  passes  away  like  a  spring  flower. 

90  Vile  Is  the  vengeance  on  the  ashes  cold,  /  And 
envy  base  to  Dark  at  sleeping  fame.  Spenser. 

Villus  ar^entium  est  atiro,  virtutlbus  aurum— 
Silver  IS  of  1^  value  than  gold,  gold  than 
virtue.     Hor, 

Vincere  sds,  Hannibal,  victoria  uti  nescis— 
You  know  how  to  conquer,  Hannibal,  but  vou 
know  not  how  to  profit  by  your  victory.  Ma- 
h^r^al  in  Livy, 

Vincit  amor  patriae — ^The  love  of  our  country 
outweighs  all  other  considerations      /  'irg, 

^Hacit  omnia  Veritas— Truth  conquers  all  things. 
Af. 

S6  Vincit  qui  se  vincit — He  is  a  conqueror  who 
conquers  himself.     M, 

Vinegar  given  is  better  than  honey  bougrht 


Vino  de«ftre,  seuo  laora-Whai  mnmt 
is  out.     lU  Pr, 

ViM  diffbciwit  noniaces  csne-^CoiTC 
are  disp^ed  by  wine.    A  fur  Hornet. 

Violence  does  ever  justice  ttnjustly.    Cnrfyie. 

Violence  of  sorrow  is  not  at  the  first  to  be  SO 
striven  withal ;  beiac  like  a  migriity  beast, 
sooner  tamed  with   foUoww^    thaa    over- 
thrown by  withstanding.    •:><>  P,  SiJn^x- 

Violent  combativeness  for  particnlar  sirts^  as 

•  Evangelical,  Roman  Catnolic,  High  Chmrch, 
Broad  Church,  or  the  like,  is  merely  a  focqpi 
of  party  egoism,  and  a  defiance  of  Cbcist, 
not  a  confession  of  Him.    /iusA-in, 

Violent  delights  have  violent  ends,  /  Aad  m 
their  triumph   die.  like  fire  aad  powder./ 
Which,  as  they  kiss,  consume.     Icom. 
Jul.,  ii.  6. 

Violent  fires  soon  bum  out    Pf\ 

Violent  mirth  is  the  foam,  aad  deep 
the  subsidence,  of  a  morbid  femm 

Johnson. 

Violent  passions  are  formed  in  w»lttB4e     la  OS 
the  bustle  of  the  world  no  object  has 
to  make  a  deep  impression.    Henry  Ha 

Violenta  nemo  iaperia  coatinoit  dia;  i 
Moderata^  durant— No  one  ever  hekl  power 
lone  by  violence;  it  lasts  only  when  wickled 
with  moderation.    Sen. 

Vir  bonus  est  quis?  /  Qai  consulta  r**-"-"* 
qui  leges  iuraaue  servat— What  nan  is  to  be 
called  good?    He  who  obevs  the  decrees  of  the 
fathers,  he  who  respects  tne  laws  and  justice. 
Hor. 

VIr  sapiens  forti  melior— A  wise  man  is  better 

than  a  strong. 

Vires  acquirit  enado — She  acquires  stret^th  as 

she  advances.     /V/jf.,  ifJ-'attu. 

Virescit  vulaare  virtus— Virtue  flourishes  finom^ 
a  wound.    3/. 

Viret  ia  aetemum— It  flourishes  for  ever.     M. 

VirgiUwn  vidii  taatnm — Virgil  I  have  only  seen. 

Ov/tL 

Viribns  unids  —  With  united  strength.  M.  of 
Joseph  I. 

Viris  fortibus  non  opus  est  moenibtis — Rrave 
men  have  no  need  of  walls. 

Virtue  alone  can  procure  that  independence  tf 
which  is  the  end  of  human  wi^es.    PetmrxM, 

Virtue  alone  has  majesty  in  death.    J 

Virtue  alone  is  not  sufficient  for  the 
of  goveriunent ;  laws  alone  carry  themselves 
into  practice.    Mencius. 

Virtue  alone  outbuilds  the  pyraauds ;  /  Her 
monimients  shall  last  when  Egypt's  fialL 
Young, 

Virtue  and  goodness  tend  to  make  men  power- 
ful in  this  world ;  but  they  who  aim  at  tiM 
power  have  not  the  virtue.    Newman. 

Virtue  does  not  consist  in  doia^  what  will  be  jO 

Eresently  paid ;  it  will  be  paid  some  day ; 
ut  the  vital  condition  of  it,  as  virtue,  la 
that  it  shall  be  content  in  its  own  deed,  aad 
desirous  rather  that  the  pay  of  it,  if 
should  be  for  others.    Rushin, 

Virtue,  if  it  could  oaly  be  beheld  by  our 
would  excite  a  marvellous  love  for  wisdoBK.  (?) 

Virtue  is  an  absolute  Amen,  attened  with  r^ 
fereace  to  the  obscure  eads  that  Provadeace 
pursues  through  us.    Renan, 
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mrtot  is  an  aneel ;  but  the  b  a  blind  one,  and 
mnst  ask  of  Kno wladffe  to  show  her  tiia  i>ath- 
^7a.y  tliat  leads  to  her  goal  Mere  uiovr- 
ledsre,  on  the  other  hand,  lilce  a  Swiss  ner- 
oenacy,  is  ready  to  combat  either  in  the  ranks 
of  sin  or  nnder  the  banners  of  righteousness : 
ready  to  forge  cannon-balls  or  to  print  New 
Testaments ;  to  navigate  a  corsair's  vessel 
or  a  missionary  ship.    Horact  Mann. 

Virtue  Is  beanty ;  bat  the  beauteous-evil  /  Are 
empty  trunks  o'erflourished  by  the  deviL 
TwelSfih  Night,  iii.  4. 

Virtue  is  bold,  and  goodness  never  fearfuL 
Ateas.Jbr  Meas.,  iii.  r. 

Virtue  is  choked  with  foul  ambition.  2  H«n. 
VI.,  iiL  1. 

6  Virtue  is  free-will  to  choose  the  good,  not 
tool-usefulness  to  forge  at  the  expedient. 
CarlyU, 

Virtue  is  its  own  reward,  and  brings  with  it 
the  truest  and  highest  pleasures ;  but  they 
who  cultivate  it  for  the  pleasure's  sake  are 
selfish,  not  religious,  and  will  never  liave  the 
pleasure,  because  they  never  can  have  the 
virtue.     Sramtan, 

Virtue  is  like  a  rich  stone,  best  plain  set 
Bacon. 

Virtue  is  like  predous  odours,  most  fragrant 
where  they  are  incensed  or  crushed.    Bacon. 

Virtue  is  necessary  to  a  republic.  Mont**- 
quieu. 

10  Virtue  is  not  a  knowing,  but  a  willing.  ZachariA, 

Virtue  is  safe  only  when  it  is  inspired.  C.  H, 
ParkhursU 

Virtue  is  tiie  adherence  in  action  to  the  nature 
of  things,  and  the  nature  of  things  makes  it 

grevalent.    It  consists  in  a  peipetnal  substi- 
atioo  of  beiflig  for  seeining,  ana  with  sublime 
propriety  God  is  described  as  saying,  I  AM. 
£ntcTson. 
^Hrtue  is  the  fount  whence  honour  springs. 

Virtue  is  the  health  of  the  soul ;  it  gives  a 
flavour  to  the  snudlest  leaves  of  life,   jonitrt, 

15  Virtue  is  the  queen  of  labourers.    Pr, 

>nrtue  itself  offends  when  coupled  with  for- 
bidding manners.    Bp.  MuMietcn, 

>^rtue  itself  turns  vice,  being  misapplied,  /  And 
vice  sometime 's  by  action  dignified.  Rom,  and 
Jul.^  ii.  3. 

Virtue,  like  a  plant,  will  not  grow  unless  its 
root  be  hidden,  buried  from  the  eye  of  the 
sun.  Let  the  sun  shine  on  it,  nay,  do  but 
kM>k  at  it  privily  thyself,  the  root  withers, 
and  no  flower  will  glad  thee.    C€trfyie. 

Virtue,  like  a  stroiMr  and  hardy  plant,  will 
root  when  it  can  find  an  ingenuous  nature 
and  a  mind  not  averse  to  labour.    Plutarch. 

SO  Viftne,  like  healtii,  is  the  harmony  of  the  whole 

man.    CarlyU. 

Virtue  may  be  stem,  but  never  cruel,  never  In- 
human.   Schiller. 

Virtue,  not  misery,  is  the  appointed  road  to 
heaven.     W.  R.  Greg. 

Virtue  often  trips  and  falls  on  the  sharp-edged 
rocks  of  poverty.    Eugene  Sue, 

Virtue  pardons  the  wicked,  as  the  sandal-tree 
perfbmes  the  aze  wliich  strikes  it.    Saadi. 

Oi  Virtue  repulsed,  yet  kaoows  not  to  repine,  / 
Bmt  shall  with  noattaioted  honour  shine. 
Sw/i. 


Virtue  should  be  considered  as  a  part  of  taste^ 
and  we  should  as  much  avoid  deceit  or 
sinister  meanings  in  discourse  as  we  would 
puns,  bad  language,  or  false  grammar.    (?) 

Virtue  shows  quite  as  well  in  rags  and  patches 
as  she  does  in  purple  and  fine  finen.    iHckens, 

Virtue  tliat  goes  unrewarded  is  doubly  beau- 
tifilL    Seume. 

Virtue  that  wavers  is  not  virtue.    Milton, 
^Hrtue,  tboB^  dotfaed  in  a  beggar's  garb,  SO 
commands  respect.    Schiller. 

Virtue,  though  in  rags,  will  keep  one  warm. 

Drydeny  a/ler  Horace. 

Virtue,  which  breaks  through  all  opposition  / 
And  all  temptations  can  remove,  /  Most 
shines  and  most  is  acceptable  above.    Milton. 

Virtue  wUch  is  according  to  the  precepts  of 
reason,  appears  equally  great  In  avoiduqg:  as 
in  overcoming  dangers.    S/inoaa. 

Virtuous  and  vidous  every  man  must  be ;  /  Few 
in  the  extreme,  but  all  m  a  degree.    Pope. 

Virtus  ariete  fortior— Virtue  is  stronger  than  aS6 
battering-ram.     M. 

^Hrtus  est  medium  vitiorum,  et  utrinque  re- 
ductum — Virtue  is  the  mean  between  two  vices, 
and  eqtially  removed  from  either     //or. 

Virtus  est  militis  decus— Valour  is  the  soldier's 
honour.    Livy. 

Virtus  est  vitlum  fugere,  et  sapientla  prima  / 
Stnltitia  carulsse— It  is  virtue  to  shun  vice,  and 
the  first  step  of  wLsdom  is  to  be  free  from  folhr. 
//or. 

Virtus  hemiaem  jungit  Z>eo — Virtue  unites  nan 
with  God.    Cic, 

Virtus  in  actions  consistit— Virtue  cooasts  in  40 

action.    M. 
Virtus  in  arduis— Valour  in  difficulties. 
^Hrtus  landatur  et  alget— Virtue  is  praised  and 

is  left  to  freeze  in  the  cold.    Juo^ 

Virtus  ntiUe  scnta^ Virtue  is  as  good  as  a  thou- 
sand shields.    M, 

Virtus  post  nuBunos  —  After  money  virtue. 
//or. 

Virtus  probata   florebit— Approved  virtue  will  45 
floorish.    M, 

Virtus,  recludens  immeritis  mori  /  Coelum, 
negata  tentat  iter  via :  /  CcBtusque  vulgares, 
et  udam  /  Spemit  humum  fugfiente  peana — 
Virtue,  opening  heaven  to  those  who  deserve  not 
to  die,  explores  her  way  by  a  path  to  others 
denied,  and  spurns  with  soaring  wing  the  vulgar 
crowds  and  the  foggy  earth.    T/or, 

Virtus  repulsse  nesda  sordldae  /  Intaminatis 
fiilget  nonoribus ;  /  Nee  sumlt  aut  ponit 
secures  /  Arbitrio  popularis  aurae— Vu-tue, 
which  knows  no  base  repulse,  shines  with  un- 
sullied honours,  neither  receives  nor  resigns  the 
fasces  (r'.tf.,  badges  of  office)  at  the  wilt  of  popular 
caprice.     Hor, 

Virtus  requiel  nescia  sordidae— Virtue  which 
knows  no  mean  repose.     M. 

Virtus  semper  viridis— Virtue  is  always  flonririi- 

ing  (///.  greenX    M. 
Virtus  sola  nobilitat— Virtue  alone  confers  nohi-  M 

lity.    M, 

Virtus  vincit  invidiam— -Virtue  subdues  envy.  M, 

Virtete  et  opera— By  virtue  and  industry.    M, 

>^rtute,  aott  astotia— By  viita«i  not  by  cunning. 
M. 

Virtute,nonv«rtola— ByviitttOinotbywords.  M* 
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Vlitate  qnlM— In  virtue  there  is  tnuiqaiUity. 
M. 

Virtntem  doctrina  paret,  natnraiie  donet?— 
Does  training  produce  virtue,  or  does  nature  be- 
stow it?    Hot, 

Virtntem  incohunem  odiums,  /  SnMatain  ex 
ocntts  anaeriiiiiu  in^kli— We  m  our  envy  hate 
virtue  wKen  present,  but  seek  after  her  when  she 
is  removed  out  of  oar  sight.    Hor^ 

Virtnti  nihil  ohstat  et  armia^Nothing  can  with- 
stand valour  and  arms.    M. 

ft  ^Hrtuti  non  amis  fido— I  trust  to  virtue,  not  to 

anna.    M, 
Virtntibas  obstat  /  Res  angusta  doml— Strait* 

ened  domestic  means  obstruct  the  path  to  virtue. 

Juv, 
^Hrtutis  avorum  premium— -The  reward  of  the 

valour  of  my  foretatbers.    M, 

Virtntis  ez|>ers  verbis  Jactans  ffloriam  /  Ignotos 
fallit,  noas  est  densui— A  fellow  who  brags 
of  his  prowess  and  is  devoid  of  courage,  imposes 
on  strangers  but  is  the  jest  of  those  who  Know 
him.    Pkttdrus, 

Virtntis  fortniia  comes— Fortune  is  the  com- 
panion of  valour.    Af  • 

10  Vis  comica  — Comic  power,  or  a  talent  for 
comedy. 
Vis  consili  expers  mole  mit  sna  /  Vim  tem- 
peratam  Di  ouoque  ororehunt  /  In  msjns ; 
idem  odere  vires  /  umne  nefas  animo  sao- 
ventes— Force,  without  judgment,  falls  by  its 
own  weight ;  moreover,  the  gods  promote  well- 
regulated  force  to  further  aovanta^ ;  but  they 
detest  force  that  meditates  every  crime.    H»r, 

Vis    inertiaB— The   inert   piopeity   or  resisting 

power  of  matter. 
V^A  nnita   fortior— Power  is  strengthened  by 

union.     Af. 

Vis  viva— The  power  residing  in  a  body  in  virtue 
of  its  motion. 

16  Visage  fiard^A  painted,  or  dissembling,  coun- 
tenance.   Fr. 

Visible  ploughmen  and  hammermen  there  have 
been,  ever  from  Cain  and  Tubal  Cain  down- 
wards; bnt  where  does  your  accumnlated 
agricultural,  metaUurglc,  and  other  mann- 
mctnring  stall  lie  warenonsed  ?    Carlylt. 

>^ta  brevis,  ars  looga— Life  is  short,  art   is 

long. 
Vita  dtim  snperest,  bene  est— If  only  life  remain, 

I  am  contenL     Mtecenas, 

Vita  hominis  sine  Uteris  mors  est— Life  without 
letters  is  death.    At. 
SO  Vita  est  hondnum  quasi  quum  ludas  tesseris — 
The  life  of  man  is  like  a  game  with  dice.     Ttr. 

Vita  sine  proposito  vaga  est— A  life  without  a 
purpose  is  a  rambling  one.    Sen. 

VXtm  est  avidns,  quisqtiis  non  vult  /  Mnndo 
secnm  pereunte  mori— He  is  greedy  of  life  who 
b  unwilling  to  die  when  the  world  around  him  is 
perishing.    Stn, 

Vitae  philosophla  dux,  virtntis  indagatrix— O 
philosophy^  thou  guide  of  life  and  discoverer  of 
virtue.    Cte. 

intse  post-sceniacelant— They  conceal  the  secret 
actions  of  their  lives  (///.  what  goes  on  behind  the 
scenes).    LucrtU 

2ft  Vitfle  snmma  brevis  spem  nos  vetat  inchoare 
longam— The  short  span  of  life  forbids  us  to  spin 
out  hope  to  any  lengtn.    Hor, 

VitK  via  virtus— Virtue  is  the  way  of  life.    M. 


Vital  tmth  is  in  ito  very  nature  self-evident; 

carries  its  witness  withih  itself,  and  needs 

only  to  be  understood  to  be  at  once  accepted 

as  tme.    Ed, 
Vitam  tmpendere  vero— To  devote  one's  life  to 

the  truth.    Jw. 

Vitam  regit  fortune,  non  sapientia — Fortane 
rules  this  life,  and  not  wisdom.     Cic 

Vitanda  est  improba  Siren  /  Desidia— Yon  must  1 
avmd  sloth,  that  wicked  Syren.    H»r. 

Vitavi  denique  cnlpam,  /  Non  landem  memi — 
I  have,  in  orief,  avoided  what  is  censurable,  not 
merited  what  is  commendable.    Hor. 

intia  nobis  snb  virtutnm  nomine  obre^cmt— 
Vices  steal  upon  us  under  the  name  of  virtues. 
Sen, 

Vitia  otii  negotio  discntienda  sunt— The  vice  of 
doing  nothing  is  only  to  be  shaken  off  by  doing 
something.    Sen. 

Vitiis  nemo  sine  nasdtnr;  optimns  ille  /  Qni 
minimis  urgetur  —  No  man  is  bom  withoat 
faults;  he  is  the  best  who  is  oppressed  with 
fewest.    Hor. 

Vitiosnm  est  nbiqne,  quod  nimlnm  est — ^Tooi 
much  of  anything  is  in  every  case  a  defect.   .Sns. 

Vitium  commune  omnium  est,  /  Quod  niminm 
ad  rem  in  senecta  attenti  sumus— It  is  a  Canlt 
common  to  us  all,  that  in  old  age  we  become 
too  much  attached  to  worldly  interests.     7>r. 

Viva  voce — By  the  living  voice. 

Vivat  Rex  or  Regina— Long  live  the  king  or 
queen. 

Vive  la  bagatelle  I— Success  to  trifling !    Fr. 

Vive  la  nation  1— Long  live  the  nation  1    /V.  \ 

Vive  ut  vivas— Live  that  you  may  live.    M. 

Vive,  valeque — Long  life  to  you  and  farewelL  M. 

Vivent  les  gueux  I— Long  live  the  beggars  I    Fr, 

Vivere  est  cogitare — Living  is  thinking.    Cac 

Vivere  militare  est— To  live  is  to  fight.    Sttu 

Vivere  sat  vincere— To  oooqner  is  to  live  enoogh. 

M, 

Vivere  si  recte  nescis,  decede  peritis— If  yoo 

know  not  how  to  live  aright,  quit  the  company  of 
those  who  da     Hor. 

VIvida  vis  animi— The  strong  force  of  genius. 
LucrtU 

Vivimns  aliena  fidudar— We  live  by  trusting  one 
another.    Piitgf  tht  elder. 

Vivit  post  fnnera  virtue— Virtue  survives  the  J 
grave.    M. 

Vivite  fortes,  /  Fortiaque  adversis  oppooite 
pectora  rebus — Live  as  brave  men,  and  breast 
adversity  with  stout  hearts.    Hor. 

Vivitur  exigno  melius :  natnra  beatis  /  Omni- 
bus esse  dedit,  si  qnis  cognoverit  nti — Men 
live  best  upon  a  little :  nature  has  ordained  all  to 
be  happy,  if  they  would  but  learn  how  to  use  her 
gifts.    Claud. 

l^vitnr  parvo  bene,  cid  patemnm  /  Splendet  m 
mensa  tenui  sallnum ;  /  Nee  leves  somnos 
timor  aut  cupido  /  Soraidns  atifert- He  lives 
well  on  little  on  whose  frugal  board  the  paternal 
salt-cellar  shines,  and  whose  soft  slumbers  are 
not  disturbed  by  fear  or  the  sordid  passion  for 
gain.    Hor. 

Vivo  et  regno,  simnl  ista  refiquL  /  Qqsb  vos 
ad  ccelnm  fertis  nunore  sectuiao — I  live  and 
am  a  king,  as  soon  as  I  have  left  those  interests 
of  the  dty,  which  you  exalt  to  the  skies  in  sodi 
laudation.    Hor* 
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Vim^  c'est  penser  et  seotlr  ton  ame— To  live 
is  to  thinkf  and  feel  one  has  a  soul  of  his  own. 
Fr, 

Vhrre  n'Mt  pas  respirer ;  c'est  aglr Living  is 

not  breathing  ;  it  is  acting.     R<msuai$* 

ViTunt  in  Venerem  frondea,  etiam  nemus  omne 
per  altam  /  Felix  arbor  amat;  nntant  ad 
mutna  palmas  /  Foedera,  populeo  suspirat 
popnlus  ictn,  /  Bt  platani  platanis,  alnoqae 
asaibUat  alnus— The  leaves  live  to  love,  and 
over  the  whole  lofty  grove  each  happy  tree  loves ; 
palm  nods  to  palm  in  mutnal  pledge  of  love  ;  the 
poplar  sighs  for  the  poplar  s  embrace ;  plane 
whL^pers  to  plane,  ana  alder  to  alder.  Claud,, 
in  OHiUipaiion  o/tkt  uxualtysttm  o/Linmau. 

Vix  a  te  Tideor  posse  tenere  mantis— I  feel 
hardly  able  to  keep  my  hands  oflf  you.    Ovid, 

§    Viae  dedmns  qnisque  est,  qui  ipse  seae  norerit 
—  Hardly  one    man    in    ten    knows    himself. 
PIomU 
Viz  ea  nostra  toco— I  scarcely  call  these  things 
our  own.    Af. 

Vixere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona  /  Malti ;  sed 
omnes  iUacrymabiles  /  Urgentnr,  ignonque 
longa  /  Nocte,  carent  rniia  vate  sacro— Many 
brave  men  lived  before  Agamemnon ;  but  all  of 
them*  unwept  and  unknovm,  are  overwhelmed  in 
endless  ni^ht,  because  no  sacred  bard  was  there 
to  «ng  their  praises.    Hor, 

Vud  dnbios,  aiudiis  morlor,  nesdo  quo  vado— 
I  have  lived  in  doubt,  I  die  in  anxiety,  and  I 
know  not  whither  I  go.  Ascribed  to  a  Pcp€  of 
Rom€. 

Voce  (fnno.  Toce  di  ninno— Voice  of  oo^  vx^ce 
of  none.    it.  Pr, 

10  Vosrne  la  iraUre  I— Come  what  may  I    Fr, 

VoUa  la  soleil  d'AosterUta— That  b  the  sun  of 
Austerlitz.    Na^leon, 

Voil^  one  autre  chose  That's  quite  another 
matter.    Fr, 

VoiUi  nne  femme  qnl  a  des  Innes— There  is  a 
woman  who  is  full  of  whims  {fit,  has  moonsX 
Fr.  Pr, 

Volenti  non  fit  iqjoxia— An  injury  cannot  be  done 
to  a  cotisenting  party,  i./.,  if  he  consents  or  con- 
nives, he  cannot  complain.    L% 
IS  Volea  de  vos  pn^es  ailes — Do  for  yoaniAt{lit, 
fly  with  your  own  wings).    Fr.  Pr, 

Voll,  toll— Full,  foolish.    Ger,Pr, 

Vol!  Weisheit  sind  des  Schicksals  Pflgnngen— 
Full  of  wisdom  are  the  ordinations  of  Fate. 
Sckiiier, 

VoUkonunenbeit  ist  die  Norm  des  Himmels ;  / 
VolUcommenes  WoUen,  die  Norm  des  Men- 
schen — Perfection  is  the  rule  of  heaven  ;  to  will 
the  perfect,  that  of  man.    Goethe, 

Volo  non  Taleo— I  am  willing  but  unable.    M, 

to  Volte  face— A  change  of  fronL    Fr, 

Voltmtas  non  potest  cogi— The  will  cannot  be 
forced. 

Voluptates  eommendat  nurior  nsns— Pleasures 
are  enhanced  that  are  sparingly  enjoyed.    Jiev. 

Vom  Rechte,  das  mit  uns  geboren  ist,  /  Von 
dem  ist,  leider  I  nie  die  Prage  —  Of  the 
right  that  is  bom  with  us,  of  that  unhappily 
there  is  never  a  question.  Gceth*.  Mephisto  in 
''Faust." 

Vom  Seln  sum  Sein  geht  alles  Leben  iiber—  / 
Znm  NIcfatsein  ist  kein  Schrltt  in  der  Natur 
—All  life  passes  over  from  being  to  being.  There 
is  no  step  in  Nature  into  non-being*     'J'iedge, 


Vom  sichern  Port  Usst  sich's   gem&chlichfS 
rathen — It  is  easy  to  give  advice  from  a  nort  of 
safety.    Schiller, 

Vom  Vater  hab*  ich  die  Staturt  /  Des  Lebens 
emstes  Fiihren ;  /  Von  Mtitterchen  die  Froh- 
natur,  /  Und  Lust  zu  fabulieren— From  my 
father  inherit  I  stature  and  the  earnest  conduct 
of  nfe ;  from  mochcrkin  my  cheerful  disposition 
and  pleasure  in  fanciful  invention.  Goethe ^  of 
himself. 

Von  der  Gewalt.  die  alle  Wesen  blndet,  / 
Befreit  der  Mensch  sich,  der  sich  uber- 
windet — From  the  power  which  constrains  every 
creature  man  frees  himself  by  overcoming  him* 
self.     Goethe. 

Von  der  Menschheit— dn  kannst  von  ihr  nle 
gross  genug  denken :  /  Wie  dn  im  Bnsen 
sie  trii^t.  pragst  du  in  Thaten  sie  ans — Of 
humanity  thou  canst  never  think  g^reatly  enough  ; 
as  thou  bearest  it  in  thy  bosom,  thou  imprintest 
it  in  thy  deeds.    Schiller, 

Vor  dem  Glanben  /Gilt  keine  Stimme  der 
Natnr — In  matters  of  faith  the  voice  of  nature 
has  no  standing  (before  the  Inquisitionl 
SchUler, 

Vor  dem  Tode  erschrickst  dn?  Dn  wiinchestSO 
unsterblich  an  leben  1  /  Leb'  im  Ganaenl 
Wenn  dn  lansre  dahin  hist;  es  bleibt— Art 
thou  afraid  of  death  ?  Thou  wishest  for  immor- 
tality 7  Live  in  the  whole !  When  thou  art  long 
gone,  it  remains.    Schitler. 

Vor  Leiden  kann  nnr  Gott  dich  wahren,  / 
Unmnth  magst  dn  dir  selber  raaren— From 
suffering  God  alone  can  guard  thee ;  from  ill* 
humour  thou  canst  guard  tnyadC    GeiheL 

Vonriirts— Forward.    M,  of  Blacker. 

Vorwiirts  mn^t  dn  /  Deim  riickwSrts  kaanst 
du  nim  nicht  mehr — Forwards  must  thou,  for 
backwards  canst  thou  now  no  more.    Schiller. 

Vos  finesses  sent  cousues  de  fil  blanc— Your  arts 
are  ea^y  seen  through  (///.  sewed  with  white 
threadX    Fr,  Pr. 

Vota  vita  mea — My  life  is  devoted.    M,  86 

Vote  it  as  you  please ;  there  is  a  company  of 
poor  men  that  will  spend  all  their  blood  be- 
fore they  see  it  settled  so.    CromwelL 

Votes  should  be  weighed,  not  coimted.  Schiller, 

Vonloir  c'est  pouvoir— Where  there's  a  will, 
there's  a  way  {lit,  to  will  is  to  be  able).  Fr, 
Pr. 

Voiu  bridea  le  cheval  par  la  queue— You  begin 
at  the  wrong  end  (///.  bridle  the  horse  by  the 
tailX    Fr.Pr. 

Vous  fttes  orAvre^  Monsietir  Josse  I— You  are  a  40 
goldsmith,  Monsieur  Josse  i  »'./.,  an  interested 
party.    Moliire, 

Vous  ne  jouea  done  pas  le  whist,  Monsieur? 
H^las!  oueHe  trlste  vielllesse  vous  vous 
prepares  I— Not  play  at  whut,  sir?  Alas  t  what 
a  dreary  old  age  you  are  preparing  for  yourself. 
TalUyrand. 

Vous  prenea  toot  ce  qnll  dit  an  pied  de  U 
lettre — You  take  everything  he  says  literally. 
Fr.  Pr, 

Vous  voulea  prendre  la  lime  avec  lea  dents-^ 
You  attempt  impossibilities  (/tV.  vtrish  to  take  the 
moon  with  your  teetb)L    Fr,  Pr. 

Vows  made  in  storms  are  forgotten  in  calmSi 
Pr, 

Vox  aadita  perit,  litera  scripta  manet— Tbe46 
word  that  is  heara  perishes,  the  letter  that  is 
written  remains. 
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VoK  dftBUitis  fai  dejfto  Tlie  voice  of  one  cry- 
ing in  the  wildemess.     ynlgmtt. 

Vox  et  praeterea  nihil— A  voice  and  nothing 
more. 

Vox  fancibns  luesit— His  voice  stuck  tux.  in  his 
throat. 

Vox  is  the  God  of  this  ludverse.    CarfyU, 
6   Vox  popull,  vox  Dei— The  voice  of  the  people  is 
the  voice  of  God. 

Vox  tantum  atfiue  ossa  supammt  /  Vox 
manet  —The  voice  and  booes  are  all  that's  left ; 
the  voice  remains.    Ovid, 

VojtM  conune  il  brCUe  le  pav^— See  how  fast  he 
drives  (/iV.,  bums  the  pavement).    Fr.  Fr. 

Valvar  opolence  fills  the  street  from  wall  to 
wall  of  the  houses,  and  heflrnidges  all  but 
the  gntter  to  ererrbody  whose  sleeve  is  a 
little  worn  at  the  elbows.    j0hM  IVeist. 

Vn^arlty  consists  in  a  deadness  of  the  heart 
and  body*  resulting*  from  prolonged,  and 
especially  from  inherited  conditions  oi  **  de- 
generacy/' or  literally  **  nnracins^ ; "  gentle- 
manliness  being  another  name  for  mtense 
humanity.  And  vulgarity  shows  itself  in 
dnlness  of  hearL  not  in  rag«  or  cruelty,  but 
in  inability  to  feel  or  conceive  noble  chanicter 
or  emotion.  Dulness  of  bodily  sense  and 
general  stupidity  are  its  material  manifes- 
tationa    Rtakin, 

fine  ganneots 


10  Vulgari^  in  mai 
more  than  mud. 


manners  defiles 
PiamiMs, 


Valgus  ex  veritate  panca,  ex  opinioiie  molta, 
sestimat — The  masses  judge  of  few  things  by 
the  truth,  of  most  things  by  opinion.     Cie, 

Vultiu  est  index  anhni— llie  oonnteaaace  is  the 
index  of  the  mind.    Pr, 


w. 

Wachsamkelt  ist  die  Tu|reBd  Ata  Lasters— 
Vigilance  is  the  virtue  of  vice.    C.  J.  Wtbtr, 

Waft  yourselves,  yearning  sools,  upon  the 
stars ;  /  Sow  yonrselves  on  the  wandering 
winds  of  space;  /  Watch  patient  all  vour 
days,  if  your  eyes  take  /  Some  dim,  cold  ray 
of  Imowledge.  The  dull  world  /  Hath  need 
of  you— the  purblind,  slothful  world  1  Lewis 
Morris, 

If  Wage  du  an  irren  und  an  triinmen :  /  Hoher 
Smn  Uegt  oft  im  Idnd'schen  Spiel— Dare  to 

err  and  to  dream ;  a  deep  meaning  ^often  lies  in 
the  play  of  a  child.    SchitUr. 

Wa^es  are  no  index  of  well-being  to  the  work- 
ing man :  without  proper  wages  there  can 
be  no  weli-bein|[ ;  but  with  them  also  there 
may  be  none.    Larlyle. 

Wahres  und  Gutes  wird  sich  versShnen,  / 
Wenn  sich  beide  vermiihlen  im  Sch6nen— 
True  and  good  will  be  reconciled  when  both  are 
wedded  in  the  beautiful.     RUcktrt. 

Wahrheit  gegen  Freund  und  Feind— Truth 
in  spite  of  friend  and  foe  alike.    SckiiUr, 

Wahrheit  immer  wird,  nle  1st— Truth  always  is 
a>being,  never  Is.    Schiller, 

M  Wahrheit  wfatl  wohl  gedrflckt,  aber  nlcht 
erstickt— Truth  may  be  smothered,  but  not 
extinguished.    Ger,  Pr, 


Walt  upoa  him  whom  then  art  to  speaft  to 

with  tBuie  eye ;  for  there  be  saany  cumiing 

men  that  have  secret  heads  and  transparent 

conntenances.    Burtom. 
Waiting  answers  sometimes  as  w^  as  werk- 

tng.     Mrt,  Gmity, 
Walk  not  with  the  world  where  it  is  walkktg 

wrong.    CarlyU. 
Walk  this  world  with  no  friend  m  it  but  God 

and  St   Edmund,  and  you  win  either  fall 

into  the  ditch  or  learn  a  good  many  things. 

CarlyU. 
Wann?   wie?   imd  wo?   das  Ist  die  leidigeK 

Frage  — When?   how?  and  where?     That  Is 

the  vexing  question.     Goethe. 
Want  is  the  mother  of  indnstxy.    Pr. 
Want  makes  wit.    Pr, 
Want  maketh  even   servitude   hooonrable^ 

Htto^atUsa, 

Want  o'  wit  is  waur  than  want  e'  saUer.    Sc 

Pr. 
Want  of  care  does  us  more  damage  than  want  M 

of  knowledge.    Ben.  FrtuUUm. 
Want  of  eoorage  opon  some  occasions  niawim  i 

the  appearance  of  ignorance,  and  betrays  us 

when  we  most  want  to  exc^    GMsmith. 

Want  of  humility  or  self-denial  is  simply  the 
want  of  all  religion,  of  all  moral  worth. 
CarlyU, 

Want  of  prudence  is  too  frequently  the  want 
of  virtue;  nor  is  there  on  earth  a  more 
powerful  advocate  for  vice  than  poverty. 
Goldtmitk. 

Want  of  tenderness  is  want  of  parts,  and  is  no 
less  a  proof  of  st«q>idity  tnan  depravity. 
johtuoH, 

Want  supplieth  itself  of  what  Is  next. 

Wanton  jests  make  foob  laug>h  and 
frown.    FuIUr. 

War  disorganiaes,  but  it  is  to 

EtttersoH, 

War  has  its  sweets.  Hymen  its  alarms.     Lm 

Fontaine. 
War  has  no  pity.    Schiller, 

War  is  a  game  which,  were  their  subjects  40 
wise,  kings  should  not  play  at.    Cowper. 

War  is  a  terrible  trade ;  but  in  the  cause  that 
is  righteous,  /  Sweet  is  the  smell  of  powder. 
Longfellow. 

War  its  thousands  slays,  peace  Its  tea  thou- 
sands.   Beilby  Porieous. 

War  ought  to  be  the  only  study  of  a  priace. 

Machiaveili. 
War  suspends  the  rules  of  moral  oblig-ation, 

and  what  is  long  suspended  is  in  danger  oi 

being  totally  abrogated.    Buriu. 
War— the  trade  of  barbarians,  and  the  artoftf 

bringing  the  |^eatest  physical  force  to  bear 

on  a  single  point.    NapoUon. 

War,  with  all  its  evils.  Is  better  than  a  peace 
in  which  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  but 
usurpation  and  injustice.    Pitt. 

Ware  der  Gelst  nlcht  frel,  dann  war"  es  ein 
grosser  Gedanke,  /  Dass  ein  Gedanken- 
monarch  ilber  die  Se^e  regiert— Only  if  the 
spirit  of  man  were  not  free,  would  the  thought 
be  a  great  one  that  there  is  a  mooarch  of  thooght 
who  rules  over  oar  souls.    Piaiem. 

Warm  fortunes  are  ahravs  sure  of  getting 
good  husbands.    Gcidsmtik. 
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Warm  yoar  body  by  healthM  azercbe,  not 
by  cowering:  o^er  a  stove.     Tkoreau, 

Warm  y  oar  spirit  by  perf  oniiins  indepeodently 
noble  deeds,  not  by  ignobly  seeking:  the  sym- 
pathy of  your  fettows,  who  are  no  better  tnan 
yourself.     Tfioreau. 

Warn  them  that  are  unruly.  s«pp<»t  the  weak, 
be  patient  toward  all  men.    .st.  PanL 

Wars  should  be  undertaken  in  order  that  we 
may  live  in  peace  without  suflbring:  wrong. 
Ck. 
5  Was,  and  is,  and  will  be,  are  but  *'  is."    Ten- 


Was  der  Lowe  nicht  kann,  das  kann  der  Puchs 
— What  the  Hon  cannot  manage  to  do.  the  fox 
can.     Gtr,  Pr, 

Was  der  Sodalismus  will;  1st  nicht  Eigenthum 
anfhebeoi  soodem  im  GegentheUe  iadivi- 
duelles  Eigenthum,  auf  die  Arbeit  gegriinde' 
tes  Ei^^entnum  erst  einfuhren— What  Socialism 
means  ls  not  to  abolish  property,  but,  on  the  con- 
traiy.  to  establish  individual  property,  property 
founded  on  labour.     LasscUU, 

Was  die  Fursten  geigen,  miissen  die  Unter- 
thaaen  tanzen — Subjects  roust  dance  as  princes 
fiddle  to  them.    Ger,  Pr, 

Was  die  heulende  Tlefe  da  unten  veriiehle,  / 
Das  erzahlt  keine  lebende  glttcklidie  Seele 
— What  the  howling  deep  down  there  conceals, 
no  blessed  living  soul  can  tell.    SekiiUr, 

10  Was  die  innere  Stlmme  sprkht  /  Das  liluschet 
die  hoffiende  Seele  nicht— By  what  the  inner 
voice  speaks  the  trusting  soul  is  never  deceived, 
Sichili*r. 
'WsLS  die  Natur  versteckt,  sieht  Unsinn  an  das 
Licht — What  Nature  hides  from  our  gaze,  want 
of  sense  and  feeling  drags  to  the  light.    Lessing. 

Was  die  Sage  erxahlt  /  Mit  Geschichte  ver- 
mahlt.  /  Mit  Phantasae  im  Verein,  /  Das  lass 
dir  willkommen  sein — Let  what  legend  relates, 
wedded  to  history  and  in  union  with  fantasy,  be 
welcome  to  thee.    (?) 

Was  du  besitzest,  kann  ein  Raub  des  Schick- 
sals  sein ;  /  Was  du  besassest,  bleibt  ftir  alle 
Zeiten  dein — ^What  you  possess  is  at  the  mero)' 
of  fortune ;  what  you  possessed  remains  your  own 
for  ever.    L^rm. 

Was  du  denkest,  sei  wahr ;  tmd  wie  dn  denkest, 
so  rede  1  /  Wolle  das  Gute,  so  folgt  Segen 
tmd  Freude  der  That— Be  what  thou  thinkest 
true ;  and  as  thou  thinkest.  so  speak.  Will  what 
is  good ;  then  will  follow  olessing  and  joy  from 
the  deed.  C.  L.  Ferrunv* 
IS  Was  du  ererbt  von  deinen  Vatem  hast,  / 
Erwirb  es,  um  es  zu  besitzen.  /  Was  man 
nicht  nntzt,  ist  eine  schwere  Last ;  /  Nur  was 
der  Augenblick  erschafft,  das  kann  er  nutzen 
— What  thou  hast  inherited  from  thy  sires,  acquire 
so  as  to  possess  it  as  thy  own.  What  we  use  not 
is  a  heavy  burden  ;  only  what  the  moment  pro- 
duces can  the  moment  profit  by.     Gottke, 

Was  einmal  sein  muss,  wird  nie  zu  fruh  gethan 

-~What  mtist  be  can  never  be  too  quickly  done. 

RUckert, 
Was  ever  woman  fai  this  humour  woo'd?  / 

Was  ever  woman   in   this   humour  won? 

Rich,  Jll.f  L  a. 
Watf  geboren  Ist  auf  Erden  /  Muss  zu  Erd 

and  Asche  werden — What  is  bom  on  earth 

must  to  earth  and  ashes  return.    /.  G.  Jacobi. 
Was  gelten  soli,  mtiss  wirken  uad  muss  dienen 

— To  be  of  any  worth  a  thing  must  be  productive 

and  serviceable.    Goetkt, 


Was  glanzt  bt  fiir  den  Augenblick  geboren :  /  80 
Das  Echte  bleibt  der  Nachwelt  tmverlorea— 
What  dazzles  is  produced  for  the  moment  \  what 
is  genuine  remains  unlost  to  posterity.    Goethe. 

Was  Gott  thnt,  das  ist  wohlgethan— What 
God  does  M  well  done.    S.  Rodigmst. 

Was  hab'  ich  mehr  als  meine  Pflicht  gethan  ?  / 
Ein  gnter  Mann  wird  stets  das  Bessre 
wiihlen  -«  What  have  I  done  more  than  m^' 
duty?  A  good  man  will  always  select  what  is 
better.    Schiller. 

Was  Hande  bauten,  konnen  Hande  stfirzen— 
What  hands  have  built,  hands  can  pail  down, 
SchiUer, 

Was  Hanschen  nicht  lemt:  lemt  Hans  nhnmer- 
mehr— What  little  Jack  does  not  leam^  bq;  John 
never  wilL     Ger,  Pr. 

Was  hiHt  es  mir,  dass  ich  geniesae?     Wie  85 
Traiuie  fliehn  die  warrasten  Kiisse*  /  Und 
alle  Freude  wie  ein  Kuss— What  help  ia  there 
for  me  in  enjoyment?     As  dreams  vanish  the 
warmest  kisses,  and  as  such  is  all  joy.     Goethe. 

Was  hilft  laufen,  wenn  man  lUdit  anf  dem 
rechten  Weg  ist  ?— What  boots  running  if  one  is 
on  the  wrong  road  *    Ger.  Pr, 

Was  hilft's,  wenn  ihr  ein  Ganzes  daxgrebvacht  ?  f 
Das  Publikum  wird  es  euch  doch  zerpftikken 
— What  boots  it  to  present  a  whole  f  The  public 
will  be  sure  to  pull  it  to  pieces  for  you.    Gtfeihe. 

Was  ich  besitze,  mag  ich  gem  bewahren :  der 
Wechsel  nnterhah,  doch  nfltzt  er  kaum— 
What  I  possess  I  would  like  to  keep;  change 
is  entertaining,  but  is  scarcely  advantageous. 
Goethe, 

Was  ich  besitze,  seh'  ich  wie  im  weiten,  /  Und 
was  verschwand,  wird  mir  zu  Wirkliehkotea 
— What  I  possess  I  see  in  the  distance;  and 
what  has  vanished  becomes  for  me  actuality. 
Goethe. 

Was  ich  nicht  loben  kann.  davon  sprech'  ich  80 
nicht — I  do  not  speak  of  what  I  cannot  praise. 
Goethe, 

Was  im  Leben  una  verdriesst  /  Man  im  Bilde 
^ern  ^eniesst — What  annoys  us  in  life  we  enjoy 
m  a  picture.    Goethe, 

Was  la  dem  Herzen  Anderer  von  nns  lebt,  / 
Ist  unser  wahrestes  und  tiefstes  Selbst — 
What  of  us  lives  in  the  heart  of  others  is  our 
truest  and  deepest  self.     Herder, 

Was  ist  deine  Pflicht  ?  Die  Forderung  des 
Tages— What  is  thy  duty?  To  accept  the 
challenge  of  the  passing  day. 

Was  Ut  der  Tod?  Nach  ebiem  Fieber /  Ein 
sanfter  Schlaf,  der  uns  erquickt  I  /  T>vc  Thor 
erschreckt  daJriiber,  /  Der  Welse  ist  ent- 
ziickt— What  is  death?  A  gentle  sleep,  which 
refreshes  us  after  a  fever.  The  fool  is  frightened 
at  it ;  the  wise  man  overjoyed.     Winter. 

Was   ist  ein   Held  ohne   Menschenliebe  ?—  8S 
What  is  a  hero  without  love  for  man?    Letting. 

Was  ist  noch  schlinuner  als  das  Uebel? 
Wenn  man  es  nicht  zn  ertragen  weiss — 
"What  is  still  worse  than  evil?"  Inability  to 
bear  it.    C.  /,  Weber,  • 

Was  ist  unser  hochstes  Gesetz?  Unser 
eigener  Vortheil— MThat  is  our  highest  good  ? 
Our  own  advantage.    Goethe, 

Was  lehr'  ich  dlch  vor  alien  Dingen  ?  /  K9nn- 
test  mich  lehren  von  meiner  Schatte  za 
raringen  1— What  before  all  shall  I  teach  vou  ? 
That  you  could  teach  me  to  jump  off  my  shadow! 
Goethe, 
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Wm  man  eininal  ist,  <Us  moss  man  grans 

sein — ^What  we  are  at  any  moment  we  should 

be  entirely.     Bodtnstedt, 
Was  man  Gott  opfem  will,  moss  man  nicht 

▼om  Tenfel  eiuMKnen  lassen— We  mu«t  not 

let  the  devil  consecrate  what  we  mean  for  God. 

Ger,  Pr. 
Was  man  In  der  Juffend  wiinscht,  hat  man  im 

Alter  die  FiiUe — what  one  wishes  in  youth  one 

has  to  the  full  when  old.     Gcetk*^  fy  way  of 

motto  to  tfu  second  part  of  his  "  ht^oArMat  und 

Dtcktung."* 
Was  man  nicht  Tenteht,  besitst  man  nicht— 

What  we  don't  understand  we  do  not  possess. 

GottJu. 
f  Was  man  sein  will,  set  man  nna— What  one 

will  be,  let  him  entirely  be,     W.  F.  Flotow. 
Was  man  an  heftie:  fuhlt,  fUhlt  man  nicht  aJlzn- 

lang — ^Very  acute  suffering  does  not  last  long. 

Gottht. 
Was   Menschen    siien.    werden   die   Gdtter 

emten;  /  Gott  spricht  durch  seine  Welt, 

der  Mensch  durch  seine  That— What  men  sow 

the  sods  will  reap.     God  speaks  through  his 

world,  man  through  his  deed.     TUdge, 
Was  mir  ein  AugrenbUck  flr^nommen,  /  Das 

bringrt  kein  Fnlhlinff  mir  aariLck— What  a 

moment  has  taken  from  me  no  spring  brings 

back  to  me.    Hoffmann. 
Was  nerer  erening:  ret  /  But  seemed  far 

beatttifnller  than  its  day.    Browning. 
10  Was  nicht  von  innen  keimt  herror,  /  1st  in 

der  Wurael   schwach— What  does   not  ger< 

minate  forth  from  within  is  weak  at  its  root. 

Ukland. 
Was  nicht  aosammen  kann  bestehen,  that  am 

besten  sich  an  15sen — What  cannot  exist  to* 

gether  had  better  separate.    Schiller. 
Was  niemals  nnser  war,  entbehrt  man  leicht — 

We  easily  dispense  with  what  we  never  had. 

Platen. 
Was  niltat,  1st  nur  ein  Theil  des  Bedentenden 

—What  is  useful  fonns  but  a  part  of  the  important. 

Goethe. 
Was  soil  der  Archten,  der  den  Tod  nicht 

fiirchtet? — What  shall  he  fear  who  does  not 

fear  death  ?    Schiller. 

16  Was  there  ever,  since  the  beginning:  of  the 
world,  a  universal  vote  given  in  favour  of 
the  worthiest  man  or  thing  ?  Carlyle. 
Was  there.  Is  there,  or  will  there  be  a  ereat 
intellect  ever  heard  tell  of  withont  beinr 
first  a  tme  and  grreat  heart  to  begin  with? 
Never.  .  .  .  Think  it  not,  suspect  it  not 
Worse  blasphemy  I  could  not  readily  utter. 
Carlyle  to  John  Sterling. 

Was  thy  life  given  to  thee  /  For  making:  pretty 
sentences,  and  play /Of  dainty  humour  for 
the  mirthful  heart  /  To  be  more  merry,  or  to 
serve  thy  kind,  /  Redressing:  wrong?  Dr. 
IV.  Smith. 

Was  nns  alle  biuidigt,  das  Gemeine— What 
enthrals  us  all  is  the  common.     Goethe. 

Was  verg[ang:en,  kelirt  nicht  wieder ;  /  Aber 
ging:  es  lenchtend  nieder,  /  Leuchtet  s  lange 
nocn  snriick  1 — What  has  gone  by^  returns  not 
again,  but  if  it  went  down  shining,  it  reflects  its 
light  for  long.  JCarl  Fdrtter. 
90  Was  vemunftig  ist,  das  ist  wirklich;  and 
wu  wirklich  ist,  das  ist  vemunftij^— What  is 
rational  is  actual ;  and  what  \9>  actual  is  rational. 


Was  verschmerae  nicht  der  Mensch?— What 

can  man  not  put  up  with  ?    Schiller. 
Was  wir  als  Schonheit  hier  empfunden,  /  Witd 

dnst  als  Wahrheit  ons   entg:egreng:idm  — 

What  we  have  felt  here  as  beauty  will  one  day 

confront  us  as  truth.     Schiller. 

Waste  not  time  by  trampling:  npon  thistiea 
because  they  have  yielded  us  no  figrs.  Here 
are  books,  and  we  have  brains  to  read  them ; 
here  is  a  whole  Earth  and  a  whole  Heaven, 
and  we  have  eyes  to  look  on  them.  Car- 
lyle. 

Watch  and  pray,  that  ye  enter  not  into  tempta- 
tion.   Bibie. 

Watch  thy  tong:ue ;  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  tS 
life.     Carlyle. 

Watched  pot  never  boils.    Pr. 

Watchman,  what  of  the  night  ?    BiUe. 

Water,  air,  and  cleanliness  are  tiie  chief 
articles  in  my  pharmacopoeia.    Xapoleon. 

Water  cannot  rise  above  the  level  from  wliicli 
it  springa ;  no  more  can  moral  theories.  /.  C. 
Sharp, 

Water,  water  everywhere,  /  And  all  the  boards  It 
did  shrink,  /  Water,  water  everywhere,  /  Nor 
any  drop  to  drink.    Coleridge. 

Waters  that  are  deep  do  not  babble  as  they 

flow.    Pr, 
We  acquire  the  stren^tih  we  have  overcome. 

Without  war,  no  soldier ;  without  enemies, 

no  hero.    The  sun  were  insipid  if  the  nniwerse 

were  not  opaque.    Emersotu 

We  all  bear  the  misfortunes  of  other  people 
with  a  heroic  constancy.    La  Roche, 

We  all  complain  of  the  shortness  of  time,  and 
yet  have  much  more  than  we  know  what  to 
do  with.  Oar  lives  are  spent  either  in  doiiig 
nothing  at  all,  or  in  domg  nothing  to  the 
purpose,  or  in  doing  nothing  that  we  ongffat 
to  do ;  we  are  always  complaining  our  days 
are  few,  and  acting  as  though  there  wtMud 
be  no  end  of  them.    Sen. 

We  all  know  a  hundred  whose  coats  are  w^  St 
made,    and   a  score  who    have    ezceDent 
manners ;  but  of  gentlemen  how  many  ?    Let 
us  take  a  Uttle  scrap  of  paper  and  each 
make  out  his  list.     Thackeray. 

We  all  know  that  the  secret  of  breakdown 
and  wreck  is  seldom  so  much  an  InsofElcient 
knowledge  of  the  route,  as  imperfect  dis- 
cipline of  the  wilL    John  Morley. 

We  all  live  upon  the  hope  of  pleasing  some- 
body; and  the  pleasure  of  pleasing  oug^t 
to  be  greatest,  and  at  last  always  will  be 
greatest,  when  our  endeavoors  are  exerted 
m  consequence  of  our  duty.    Johnson. 

We  always  believe  that  God  is  like  oarsebres : 
the  inaul^nt  affirm  him  indulgent;  the 
stem,  terrible.    Joubert 

We  alwavs  live  prospectively,  never  retro- 
spectively, and  uiere  is  no  abiding  moment. 
Jncohi. 

We  always  take  credit  for  the  good,  and  attri-  # 
bute  the  bad  to  fortune.    La  Fontaine. 

We  are  able  easily  to  dispense  wiA  greater 
perfection.     P'ewvenargues.  • 

We  are  all  a  kind  of  chameleons,  taking  onr 
hue,  the  hue  of  our  moral  character,  from 
those  who  are  about  ns.    Locke. 

We  are  all,  at  times,  unconscious  prophets. 
Spurgeon. 
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We  are  all  best  affected  to  them  who  are  of 
the  same  opinion  as  ourselves.  Thomas  d 
Kempis. 

We  are  all  bom  for  love.  It  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  existence,  and  its  only  end.  /.  Dis- 
raeii. 

We  are  all  collective  beines,  let  us  place  our- 
selves as  we  may ;  for  how  little  have  we, 
and  are  we,  that  we  can  strictly  call  our 
own  property  ?    Goetht, 

We  are  all  frail ;  but  esteem  none  more  frail 
than  thysell     Thomas  <l  Kempts. 

0  We  are  all  richer  for  the  measurement  of  a 
degree  of  latitude  on  the  earth's  surface. 
Emtrsoru 

We  are  all  visionaries,  and  what  we  see  Is  our 
soul  in  things.    AmieL 

We  are  always  complaining  our  davs  are  few. 
and  acting  as  though  there  would  be  no  end 
of  them.    AddisoH^. 

We  are  always  looUi^  into  the  future,  but  we 
see  only  the  past.    Afmt,  Swetchhu. 

We  are  ancients  of  the  earth  /  And  in  the 
morning  of  the  times.     Tennyson^ 

10  We  are  apt  to  mistake  our  vocation  by  look- 
ing out  of  the  way  for  occasions  to  exerdse 
Seat  and  rare  virtues,  and  by  stepping  over 
e  ordinary  ones  that  lie  directly  m  the 
road  before  us.    Hatmah  More. 

We  are  apt  to  pick  quarrels  with  the  world 
for  every  little  foolery.    D  Estrange. 

We  are  as  liable  to  be  corrupted  by  books  as 
by  companions.    Fielding. 

We  are  as  much  informed  of  a  writer^s  genius 
W  what  he  selects  as  by  what  he  origmates. 
Eftterson, 

We  are  as  turkeys  driven,  with  a  stick  and 
red  dout,  to  market.    Sieme, 

16  We  are  awkward  for  want  of  thought.  The 
inspiration  is  scanty,  and  does  not  arrive 
at  the  extremities.    Emerson. 

We  are  bom  with  faculties  and  powers  capable 
almost  of  anything,  such,  at  least,  as  might 
carry  us  further  than  can  easily  be  ima- 
gined; but  it  is  only  the  exercise  of  those 
powers  that  gives  us  ability  and  skill  in 
anything,  and  leads  us  towards  perfection. 
Loche. 

We  are  bound  to  be  honest,  but  not  to  be  rich. 
Pr. 

We  are  but  of  yesterday,  and  know  nothing, 
because  our  days  upon  earth  are  a  shadow. 
Bible, 

We  are  children  for  the  second  time  at  twenty- 
one,  and  aarain  when  we'  are  grey  and  put 
all  our  buroen  on  the  Lord.    /.  M.  Barrie. 

90  We  are  come  too  late,  by  several  thousand 
years,  to  say  anything  new  in  morality. 
The  finest  and  most  beautiful  thoughts  con- 
cerning manners  have  been  earned  away 
before  our  times,  and  nothing  is  left  for  us 
but  to  glean  after  the  ancients  and  the  more 
ingenious  of  the  modems.    La  Bmyht* 

We  are  content  with  personating  happiness — 
to  feel  it  is  an  art  beyond  us.    Mackenzie. 

We  are  contented  because  we  are  happy, 
and  not  happy  because  we  are  contentM. 
Landor. 

We  are  created  to  seek  truth ;  to  possess  it  is 
the  prerogative  of  a  higher  power.  Mon^ 
taigne. 
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**  We  are  creatures  that  look  beibre  and  after. " 
the  more  surprising  that  we  do  not  look 
round  a  little,  and  see  what  is  passing  under 
our  eyes.    Carlyle, 

We  are  great  pliilosophers  to  each  other,  but  t5 
not  to  ourselves.    Bnhuer  Lytton. 

We  are  here  for  the  einress  purpose  of  stamp- 
ing on  things  perishable  an  imperishable 
worth.    Goethe. 

9 

We  are  in  a  series  of  which  we  do  not  know 
the  extremes,  and  believe  that  it  has  none. 
I!.  mersoH. 

We  are  in  great  danger ;  /  The  greater  there- 
fore should  our  courage  be.    Hen.  V.^  iv.  r. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  those  whom  we  do 
not  know,  because  they  have  never  deceived 
us.    Johnson. 

We  are  incompetent  to  solve  the  times.  ...  80 
We  can  only  obey  our  own  polarity.    Emer- 
son, 

We  are  instinctively  more  inclined  to  hope 
than  to  fear ;  iust  as  our  eyes  turn  of  them- 
selves towaras  light  rather  than  darkness. 
Schopenhauer. 

We  are  less  convinced  bv  what  we  hear  than 
by  what  we  see.    Herodoins. 

We  are  members  of  one  great  body.  Nature 
planted  in  us  a  mutual  love,  and  ntted  us  for 
a  social  Ufe.  We  must  confer  that  we  were 
bom  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  Sen. 
We  are  men,  my  liege."—/  Ky^  in  the  cata- 
logue ye  go  for  men.    Afacb.^  liL  x. 

We  are  near  awakening  when  we  dream  that  85 
we  dream.    NeveUis. 

We  are  ne'er  like  angels  till  our  passion  dies. 
Denham, 

We  are  never  farther  from  what  we  wish  than 
when  we  fancy  that  we  have  what  we  wished 
for.    Goethe. 

We  are  never  made  so  ridiculous  by  the  quali- 
ties we  have  as  by  those  we  affect  to  have. 
La  Roche. 

We  are  never  more  discontented  with  others 
than  when  we  are  discontented  with  our- 
selves.   Amiel. 

We  are  never  more  like  God  than  when  we  40* 
are  doing  good.    Calvin, 

We  are  never  present  with,  but  always  beyond 
ourselves.  Fear,  desire,  and  hope  are  still 
pushing  us  on  towards  the  future.  Moti, 
taigne. 

We  are  never  properly  ourselves  till  another 
thinks  entirely  as  we  do.    Goethe. 

We  are  never  so  happy  or  so  unhappy  as  we 
imagine.    La  Roche. 

We  are  not  called  upon  to  judge  ourselves.  / 
With  circumspection  to  pnrsuf  his  path,  / 
la  the  immediate  duty  of  a  man.    Goethe. 

We  are  not  ignorant  of  his  devices.    St.  Paul  4S 
of  the  Evil  One. 

We  are  not  indebted  to  the  reason  of  man  for 
any  of  the  great  achievements  which  are  the 
landmarks  of  human  action  and  human  pro- 
gress.    Disraeli. 

We  are  not,  indeed,  satisfied  with  our  own 
opinions^  whatever  we  may  pretend,  tiQ  they 
are  ratified  and  confirmed  oy  suffrage  of  the 
rest  of  mankind.  We  dispute  andwrangle 
for  ever :  we  endeavour  to  get  men  to  come 
to  us  when  we  do  not  go  to  tnem.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds. 
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We  are  not  sent  Into  this  world  to  do  anything 
into  which  we  cannot  pnt  our  hearts.  We 
have  certain  work  to  do  for  oar  bread,  and 
that  is  to  be  done  strennously ;  other  work 
to  do  for  our  deligrht,  and  that  Is  to  be  done 
heartily ;  neither  is  to  be  done  by  haWes  or 
shifts,  out  with  a  will ;  and  what  is  not  worth 
this  effort  is  not  to  be  done  at  afl.    Ru^kin 

We  are  not  strong:  hy  our  power  to  penetrate, 
but  by  our  relatedness.    Etmrmit. 

We  are  not  to  be  astonished  that  the  wise 
walk  more  slowly  in  their  road  to  virtne 
than  fools  in  their  passagre  to  Tice;  since 
passion  draffs  us  alone,  while  wisdom  only 
points  out  the  way.    Con/uciMs, 

We  are  not  to  lead  events,  but  to  follow  them. 

Epictrttn. 

i  We  are  not  to  quarrel  with  the  water  for 

inundations  and  shipwrecks.    L  Esttnn^, 
We  are  not  troubled  by  the  evanescence  of 

time,  if  the  eternal  is  every  moment  present. 

GoetJu, 
We  are  often  governed  br  people  not  only 

weaker  than  ourselves,  but  even  by  those 

whom  we  think  so.    Lord  GrtvilU. 
We  are  often  prophets  to  others  only  because 

we  are  our  own  historians^    Aftne.  S^vetckitu. 
We  are  only  so  far  worthy  of  esteem  as  we 

know  how  to  i^ypreciate.    Goethe. 

10  We  are  only  vulnerable  and  ridiculous  through 
our  pretensions.     Atmt.  tie  Giratriin. 

We  are  ourselves  /  Our  heaven  and  hell,  the 
joy,  the  nenalty,  /  The  yearning,  the  fruition. 

Lewis  Aiorf-ist 

We  are  pent,  /  Who  sinff  to-day,  by  all  the 

ramered  wealth    /  Of  ages  ot  past  song:. 

Levns  Mo*  ris. 
We  are  reformers  fan  spring  and  summer ;  in 

autumn  and  winter  we  stand  by  the  old; 

reformers   in  the  momingr,  conservers   at 

nlffhL     h.merson. 

We  are  rid  of  the  Wicked  One,  but  the  wicked 
are  still  with  us.    Goethe. 
IS  We  are  ruined  not  by  what  we  really  want, 
but  by  what  we  think  we  do.    Co/ton. 

We  are  seldom  sure  that  we  sincerely  meant 
what  we  omitted  to  do.    Johnson. 

We  are  slaves,  /  The  irreatest  as  the  meanest 
— nothing  rests  /  Upon  our  will  .  .  .  And 
when  we  think  we  lead,  we  are  most  led. 
By  ton. 

We  are  such  stuff  /  As  dreams  are  made  on ; 
and  our  little  life  /  Is  rounded  with  a  deep. 
Tempest^  iii.  3. 

We  are  sure  to  be  losers  when  we  quarrel  with 
ourselves ;  it  is  a  civil  war,  and  in  all  such 
contentions,  triumphs  are  defeats.    Cotton. 

SO  We  are  sure  to  judg:e  wrong  if  we  do  not  feel 
ariflrht    Hazliti. 

We  are  taxed  twice  as  much  by  our  idleness, 
three  times  as  much  by  our  pridO;  and  four 
times  as  much  by  our  ioUy ;  and  from  these 
taxes  the  Commissioners  cannot  ease  or 
deliver  us  by  allowing  an  abatement  Ben. 
Fmnklin. 

We  are  the  children  of  oor  own  deeds.  VicUr 
Hugo. 

We  are  the  miracle  of  miracles— the  great 
inscrutable  mystery  of  God.  We  cannot 
understand  It,  we  Icnow  not  how  to  speak  of 
it;  but  we  may  feel  and  know,  if  we  like, 
that  it  is  verity  so.    CarlyU 


We  are  the  slaves  of  objects  ronnd  us,  aad 
appear  little  or  important  aceordinir  as 
these  contract  or  give  us  room  to  expand. 
Goethe. 

We  are  to  earn  the  toys  of  a  h^:her  existence,  I 
not  by  scorning,  but  by  using,  all  the  sifts 
of  God  hi  this.     }V.  R.  Greg. 

We  are  too  good  for  pure  instinct.    G^/he. 

We  are  verf  fond  of  some  fomiBes  because 
they  can  Be  traced  beyond  the  Conquest, 
whereas  indeed  the  farther  back  the  worse, 
as  being  the  nearer  allied  to  a  race  of 
robbers  and  thieves.    De  hots 

We  are  wiser  than  we  know.    Emenmu 

We  ask  advice,  but  we  mean  i^iprobation. 

Cotton, 
We  barter  life  for  pottage.    Kehle.  \ 

We  boast  our  Ught ;  but  if  we  look  not  wisely 

on  the  sun  itself,  it  smites  us  into  darkness. 

Miiton. 

We  build  statues  of  snow,  and  weep  to  see 
them  mett.    Scott. 

We  by  Fancy  may  assuage  /  The  festering 
sore  by  Fancy  made.    Kebte. 

We  can  conceive  or  desire  nothing  more  ex- 
quisite or  perfect  than  what  is  round  us  every 
hour.     W.  R.  Greg. 

We  can  do  more  good  by  being  good  than  In  \ 
any  other  way.    Rotntaud  HilL 

We  can  do  nothing  against  the  truth,  but  for 

the  truth.    St.  Pavl. 

We  can  finish  nothing  in  this  life,  but  we  can 

malce  a  beginning,  and  bequeath  a  noble 

example.    .Smitrs, 
We  can  hardly  be  confident  of  the  state  of 

our  own  minds,  but  as  it  stands  attested  bj 

some  external  action.    Johnson. 

We  can  have  no  dependence  upon  moraBty 
without  religion;  so,  on  the  other  hami, 
there  is  nothing  better  to  be  expected  firom 
religion  without  morality.    Stem*, 

We  can  live  without  our  friends,  but  not  wUb-  i 
out  our  neighbours.    Pr. 

We  can  more  easOy  avenge  an  injury  than 
requite  a  kindness ;  on  this  account,  because 
there  is  less  difficulty  in  getting  the  better  of 
the  wicked  than  in  makmg  one's  self  eqnal 
with  the  good.    Cic. 

We  can  never  soon  enough  convfaice  oar- 
selves  how  easily  we  can  be  dispensed  with 
in  the  world.    Goethe. 

We  can  offer  up  much  in  the  large,  but  to 
make  sacrifices  in  little  things  is  what  we  are 
seldom  equal  to.    Goethe. 

We  can  onlv  know  a  little,  and  the  question  is 
merely  whether  or  not  we  know  this  welL 
Gotthe. 

We  can  only  possess  wealth  according  to  onr  < 
capacity.    Rnskin. 

We  can  receive  anything  from  love,  for  that  is 
a  way  of  receiving  it  from  ourselves ;  bat 
not  from  any  one  who  assumes  to  b^tow. 
Emerson. 

We  can  sometimes  love  what  we  do  not  onder- 
stand,  but  it  is  impossible  completely  to 
understand  what  we  do  not  love.     Mfru 

Jameson, 

We  can  take  up  no  scheme,  however  wQd  and 
impracticable,  but  it  will  strike  off  some 
fllower  or  fi*oit  from  the  tree  of  knowMge. 
Ward  Beecher. 
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We  cannot  aboUsb  fate,  bat  we  can  in  a 
measure  utilise  it.  The  projectile  force  of 
the  ballet  does  not  annul  or  snspend  gravity ; 
it  nses  it.    John  Burrmf^ks. 

We  cannot  all  be  masters,  nor  all  masters  / 
Cannot  be  truly  follow'cL    King  Lear^  v.  3. 

We  cannot  all  serve  our  country  in  the  same 
way,  but  each  may  do  his  best,  according  as 
God  has  endowed  nim.    Goethe, 

We  cannot  approach  beauty.  Its  nature  is 
like  opaline  dove's-neck  lustres,  hovering 
and  evanescent.  Herein  it  resembles  the 
most  excellent  thines,  which  have  all  this 
rainbow  character,  defying  all  attempts  at 
appropriation  and  use.  Emerson, 
6  We  cannot  be  just  If  we  are  not  humane. 
/  'auvtnargnes. 

We  cannot  be  kind  to  each  other  here  for  an 
hour ;  /  We  whisper,  and  hint,  and  chuckle, 
and  grin  at  a  brother's  shame ;  /  However 
we  brave  it  out,  we  men  are  a  little  breed. 
Tennjfson, 

We  cannot  but  speak  the  things  we  have  seen 
and  heard.     St.  Peter  and  St.  John, 

We  cannot  conquer  fate  and  necessity,  yet  we 
can  yield  to  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
greater  than  if  we  could.    Landor. 

We  cannot  fashion  our  children  after  our 
fancy.  We  must  have  them  and  love  them 
as  Cod  has  given  them  to  us.    Goethe. 

10  We  cannot  fight  for  love,  as  men  may  do ;  / 
We  should  be  wooed,  and  were  not  made  to 
woo.     Mid,  N*s  Dreamy  ii.  a. 

We  cannot  make  our  exodus  from  Hounds- 
ditch  (J.e.f  the  now  dead  religion  of  the  past) 
till  we  have  got  our  own  {i.e.,  out  of  it)  along 
with  OS.     Carlyle. 

We  cannot  overstate  our  debt  to  the  paat,  but 
the  moment  has  the  supreme  claim.  Emenon. 

We  cannot  part  with  our  friends.  We  cannot 
let  our  angels  go.  We  do  not  see  that  they 
only  go  out  that  archangels  may  come  in. 
We  are  idolators  of  the  old.  we  do  not 
believe  in  the  richness  of  the  soul,  in  its 
proper  eternity  and  onmipresence.   Emerson, 

We  cannot  pass  our  guardian  angel's  bound,  / 
Resign'd  or  sullen,  he  will  hear  our  sighs. 
KebU. 
15  We  cannot  speak  a  lojral  word  and  be  meanly 
silent ;  we  cannot  kill  and  not  kill  at  the 
same  moment ;  but  a  moment  is  room  enough 
for  the  loyal  and  mean  desire,  for  tlie  out- 
flash  of  a  murderous  thought,  and  the  sharp 
backward  stroke  of  repentance.  George  Etiot. 

We  cannot  think  too  highly  of  our  nature,  nor 
too  humbly  of  ourselves.    Colton. 

We  conceive,  I  think,  more  nobly  of  the  weak 
presence  of  Paul  tnan  of  the  lair  and  ruddy 
countenance  of  David.    Ruskin, 

We  consecrate  a  great  deal  of  nonsense,  be- 
cause it  was  allowed  by  great  men.  Emerson. 

We  cotdd  not  endure  solitude,  were  it  not  for 
the  powerful  companionship  of  hope,  or  of 
some  unseen  one.    Jean  Paul, 

SO  We  crave  a  world  unreal  as  the  shell^heard 

sea.    E.  L.  Hamilton, 
We  cultivate  literature  on  a  little  oatmeaL 

Sydney  Smith, 
We  darken  the  cages  of  burds  when  we  would 

teach  them  to  sing.    Jean  Paul. 
We  deceive  and  flatter  no  one  by  such  delicate 

artifioes  as  we  do  ourselvea    Schopenhauer. 


We  deem  those  happy  who,  from  their  experi- 
ence of  life,  have  learned  to  bear  its  ills  with- 
out descanting  on  the  burden.    Jui: 

We  derive  from  nature  no  fault  that  may  not  85 
become  a  virtue,  no  virtue  that  may  not  de* 
generate  into  a  fault.    Faults  of  the  latter 
Idnd  are  most  difficult  to  cure.    Goethe. 

We  do  everythinpr  by  custom,  even  believe  by 
it :  our  very  axioms,  let  us  boast  of  our  Free-* 
thinking  as  we  may,  are  ofbraest  simply  such 
beliefs  as  we  have  never  heard  qu«Mrtioned. 
CarlyU, 

We  do  not  believe  immortality  because  we 
have  proved  it,  but  we  for  ever  tnr  to  prove 
it  because  we  believe  it.    James  Aiartineau. 

We  do  not  commonly  find  men  of  superior  sense 
amongst  those  of  the  highest  fortune.    Jw. 

We  do  not  correct  the  man  we  hang ;  we  cor- 
rect others  by  him.    Montaigne, 

We  do  not  count  a  man's  years  until  he  has  80 
nothing  else  to  count.    Emerson. 

We  do  not  determine  what  we  will  think.  .  .  . 

We  have  little  control  over  our  thoughts. 

Emerson, 
We  do  not  die  wholly  at   our  deaths;   we 

have  mouklered  away  gradually  long  before. 

Ifaziitt. 

We  do  not  judge  men  by  what  they  are  In 
themselves,  but  by  what  they  are  relatively 
to  us.    Mme.  Sioetchine. 

We  do  not  know  what  is  really  good  or  bad 
fortune.    Kousseau, 

We  do  not  teach  one  another  the  lessons  of  85 
honesty  and  sincerity  that  the  brutes  do, 
or  of  steadiness  and  solitude  that  the  rocks 
do.  The  faidt  is  commonly  mutual,  for  we 
do  not  habitually  demand  any  more  of  each 
other.     Thoreau, 

We  don't  always  care  most  for  those  flat- 

Eattem  flowers  that  press  best  in  the  her- 
arium.    Holmes, 

We  draw  the  foam  from  the  great  river  of 
humanity  with  our  quills,  and  imagine  to  our- 
selves that  we  have  caught  floatmg  islands 
at  least.    Goethe. 

We  eagerly  lay  hold  of  a  law  that  serves  as 
a  weapon  to  our  passion.    Goethe. 

We  easily  dispense  with  what  was  never  our 
own.    Platen, 

We  enjoy  ourselves  only  in  our  work,  our  40 
doing;  and  our  best  doing  is  our  best  en- 
joyment.   Jacobi, 

We  estimate  {lit,  measure)  great  men  by  their 
virtue,  not  by  their  success.    Com.  Nep. 

We  exaggerate  misforttme  and  happiness 
alike  ^(Ve  are  never  either  so  wretched 
or  so  happy  as  we  say  we  are.    Balzac. 

We  expect  a  bright  to-morrow ;  /  All  will  be 
well.  /  Faith  can  sing  through  days  of  sor- 
row, /  All,  all  is  well.    Peters. 

We  expect  everything,  and  are  prepared  for 
nothing.    Mme.  Swetchine. 

We  expect  in  letters  to  discover  somewhat  45 
of  a  person's  real  character.  It  is  childish 
indeed  to  expect  that  we  are  to  find  the 
whole  heart  of  the  author  unveiled.  .  .  . 
Still  as  letters  from  one  friend  to  another 
make  the  nearest  approaches  to  conver- 
sation, we  may  enect  to  see  more  of  a 
character  dispfayea  in  these  than  in  other 
produetiona  which  are  studied  for  public 
view.    Blair, 
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We  expect  old  men  to  be  consenratiTe,  but 
when  a  nation's  youn^  men  are  to,  its 
funeral-bell  U  already  nag.    Ward  Btechtr. 

We  flail?  /  Bnt  acrew  your  comrade  to  the 
stiddngr-place,  /  And  we'll  not  falL  Afacb.^ 
i.  7. 

We  fancy  we  snffer  from  inflratitade,  while  In 
reality  we  suffer  from  selMOTe.    Ltmdor. 

(We)  feel  that  life  is  lar^e,  and  the  world 
small,  /  So  wait  till  life  have  passed  from 
ont  the  world.     Browning, 

%  We  find  God  twice-~once  within,  once  without 
us;  within  us  as  an  eye,  without  us  as  a 
ligfht.    Jean  Paul, 

We  forfeit  three-fourths  of  ourselves  in  order 
to  be  like  other  people.    Schopenhauer, 

We  furnish  our  minds  as  we  fomish  our  houses 
—with  the  fancies  of  others,  and  according  to 
the  mpde  and  ag'e  of  our  country ;  we  pick  up 
our  ideas  and  notions  in  common  conversa- 
tion as  in  schools.     Bolinghrohe, 

We  ffain  nothing:  by  beinir  with  such  as  our- 
selves. We  encoorasre  one  another  in  medio- 
crity. I  am  always  lonffins:  to  be  with  men 
more  excellent  than  myieli.    Lttmb, 

We  ^ain  the  strenifth  of  the  temptation  we 
resist.    Euterton, 

10  We  ffape,  we  grasp,  we  ffripe,  add  store  to 
store;  /  Enough  requires  too  much;  too 
much  craves  more.  Qnarles. 
We  gild  our  medicines  with  sweets ;  why  not 
clothe  truth  and  morals  in  pleasant  garments 
as  well?    Chamfort, 

We  give  advice,  but  we  cannot  give  the  wis- 
dom to  profit  by  it    La  Roche* 

We  give  advice  by  the  buclcet,  but  take  it  by 
the  grain.     //'.  R.  Alger, 

We  go  by  the  major  vote,  and  if  the  majoritv 
are  insane,  the  sane  must  go  to  the  hospital. 
As  Satan  said,  *'  Evil,  be  thou  my  good,"  so 
they  sav,  *' Darkness,  be  thou  my  light." 
Horace  Mann, 

IS  We  hang  little  thieves,  and  take  off  our  hats 
to  great  ones.    Ger.  Pr, 

We  happiness  pursue;  we  fly  from  pain;  / 
Yet  tne  pursuit,  and  yet  the  flight  is  vain. 
Prior. 

We  hate  delay,  yet  it  makes  us  wise.    Pr. 

We  hate  some  persons  because  we  do  not 
know  them,  and  we  will  not  know  them 
because  we  hate  them.    Colion. 

We  have  a  great  deal  more  kindness  than  is 
ever  spoken.  Maugre  all  the  selfishness 
that  chills  like  east  winds  the  world,  the 
whole  human  family  is  bathed  with  an 
element  of  love  like  a  fine  ether.     Enter- 

20  We  have  all  a  cure  of  souls,  and  every  man  is 
a  priest.    AmieL 
We  have  all  a  speck  of  the  motley.    Lamb, 

We  have  all  of  us  one  human  heart,  Words- 
worth, 

We  have  aU  of  us  our  ferries  (to  cross  over) 
in  this  world,  and  must  know  the  river  ana 
its  ways,  or  get  drowned  some  day.  Car- 
lyle. 

We  have  aU  strength  enough  to  endure  the 
troubles  of  others.    La  Roche. 

25  We  have  always  considered  taxes  to  be  the 
sinews  of  the  state.    Cfc. 


We  have,  and  tUsls  an  intereatingfact,  a  plaat 
which  may  serve  as  a  symbol  ofthe  most  ad- 
vanced age,  since,  having  passed  the  period 
of  flowers  and  fruit,  it  stul  thrives  cheerfdl^ 
without  farther  foundation.    Goethe, 

We  have  bnt  to  toil  awhile,  endure  awhile, 
believe  always,  and  never  turn  back.   Simtms. 

We  have  done  deeds  of  charity,  /  Made  peace 
of  enmity,  fair  love  of  hate.  Rick.  ///., 
ii.  I. 

We  have  just  enough  religion  to  make  us  hate. 
but  not  enough  to  make  us  love,  one  anotho:. 

Svvtyi. 

We  have  less  charity  for  those  who  believe  tbe 
half  of  our  creed  than  for  those  who  deiqr  tbe 
whole  of  it.    Colion. 

We  have  little  omtrol  over  our  thoag;lits. 
We  are  tbe  prisoners  of  our  ideas.    Ktner- 

son. 

We  have  met  the  enemy,  and  they  are  oars. 
Oliver  H.  Perry. 

We  have  more  indolence  in  the  mind  thaa  in 
the  body.    La  Roche. 

We  have  more  mathematics  than  ever,  but  less 
mathesis.  Archimedes  and  Plato  coold  not 
have  read  the  "M^haniqne  Ctieste;"  bnt 
neither  would  the  whole  French  Institute  see 
aught  in  that  saying,  **  God  geometriaes,"  bat 
sentimental  rhodomontade.    CarfyU. 

We  have  no  more  /  The  world  to  choose  firoiB.  I 
who,  where'er  we  turn,  /  Tread  through  okl 
thoughts  and  fair.    Yet  must  we  sing—  /  We 
have  no  choice.     Lewis  Morris, 

We  have  not  only  multiplied  diseases,  but 
have  made  them  more  fataL    Rush. 


We  have  not  read  an  author  till  we  have 
his  object,  wliatever  it  may  be,  as  he  saw  it. 
Carfyle. 

We  have  not  the  innocence  of  Eden ;  but  by 
God's  help  and  Christ's  example,  we  may 
have  the  victory  of  Gethsemane.    Chapin. 

We  have  not  the  love  of  greatness,  bat  tbe 
love  of  the  love  of  greatnesa    CarlyU. 

We  have  not  wings,  we  cannot  soar ;  /  But  40 
we  have  feet  to  scale  and  climb  '  By  slow 
degrees,  by  more  and  more,  /  The  cloudy 
summits  of  our  time.    LongfeUow, 

We  have  nothhig  to  do  with  what  Is  happening 
in  space  (or  possibly  mav  happen  in  time) ; 
we  have  only  to  attend  to  what  is  happen- 
ing here — and  now.    Ruskin. 

We  have  raised  Pain  and  Sorrow  into  heaven, 
and  in  our  temples,  on  our  altars.  Grief 
stands  symbol  of  our  faith,  and  it  shall  last 
as  long  as  man  is  mortal  and  unhappy.  //  "at. 
Smith, 

We  have  scotch'd  the  snake,  but  not  killed 
it.    Afacb.f  iii.  2. 

We  have  such  exorbitant  eyes,  that,  on  seeing 
the  smallest  arc,  we  complete  the  curve,  and 
when  the  curtam  is  lifted  from  the  diagram 
which  it  served  to  veil,  we  are  vexed  to  find 
that  no  more  was  drawn  than  just  that 
fragment  of  an  arc  which  we  first  b^eld. 
Emerson. 

We  hear  constantly  of  what  Nature  is  doing,  41 
but  we  rarely  hear  of  what  man  is  thinking. 
We  want  ideas,  and  we  get  more  facts. 

ffuchle. 

We  hear  the  rain  fall,  but  not  the  snow.  Bitter 
grief  is  loud,  calm  grief  is  silent.    AmtrbacA. 
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IVe^  ignorant  of  oorselves,  /  Beg  often  our  own 
barms,  which  the  wise  powers  /  Deny  us  for 
our  good;  sofind  we  profit/ By  losing  of  our 
prayers.    Ani,  ami  Cieo.^  ii.  i. 

We  in  turn  /  Shall  one  day  be  Time's  ancients, 
and  ins^e  /  The  wiser,  higher  race,  which 
yet  shaJl  sing ;  /  Because  to  sing  is  humaut 
and  high  thought  /  Grows  rhythmic  ere  its 
dose.    Ltwi*  Morris, 

We  inherit,  not  life  onlv,  but  all  the  garniture 
and  form  of  life ;  ana  worlK,  and  speak,  and 
even  think  and  feel,  as  our  fatoers,  and 
primeval  grandfathers,  from  the  beginning, 
nave  given  it  us.    Cartyie, 

We  injure  mysteries,  which  are  matters  of 
faith,  by  anv  attempt  at  explanation  in  order 
to  make  tnem  matters  of  reason.  Could 
they  be  explained,  they  would  cease  to  be 
mysteries  ;  and  it  nas  been  well  said  that  a 
thmg  is  not  necessarily  against  reason  be- 
cause it  happens  to  be  above  it    ColUm. 

h  We  keep  but  what  we  give,  /  And  only  daily 
dying  may  we  live.     Lnuis  Morris. 

We  know  accuratelv  only  when  we  know 
little ;  with  knowledge  doubt  increases. 
Goeifu. 

We  know  better  than  we  do.    Emsrton, 

We  know  God  easily,  provided  we  do  not 
constrain  ourselves  to  define  him.    Joubert, 

We  know  not  oftentimes  what  we  are  able  to 
dcs  but  tenmtations  shows  us  what  we  are. 
Thomas  d  Kem/is, 

10  We  know  truth  when  we  see  it,  let  sceptic 
and  scoffer  say  what  they  choose.    Emerson. 

We  know  what  we  are,  but  we  know  not 
what  we  may  be.    //a/;/.,  iv.  5. 

We  learn  nothing  from  mere  hearinjs',  and  he 
who  does  not  take  an  active  part  m  certain 
subjects  knows  them  but  half  and  super- 
ficially.   Goethe. 

We  learn  to  know  a  thing  best  in  the  place 
where  it  Is  native.    Goethe. 

We  learn  to  know  nothing  but  what  we  love ; 
and  the  deeper  we  mean  to  penetrate  into 
any  matter  with  insight,  the  stronger  and 
more  vital  must  our  love  and  passion  be. 
Goeth€. 

U  We  learn  wisdom  from  failure  much  more  than 
from  success;  we  often  discover  what  will 
do  by  finding  out  what  will  not  do ;  and  pro- 
bably he  who  never  made  a  mistake  never 
made  a  discovery.  Home  Tooke  used  to 
say  of  his  studies  in  intellectual  philosophy, 
that  he  had  become  all  the  better  acquaintea 
with  the  country  through  having  had  the 
good  luck  sometimes  to  lose  his  way.  Smi'/es. 

We  lie  down  and  rise  up  with  the  skeleton 
allotted  to  us  for  our  mortal  companion— the 
phantom  of  ourselves.    Dickens. 

We  like  onlv  such  actions  as  have  long  al- 
ready had  the  praise  of  men,  and  do  not  per- 
ceive that  anything  man  can  do  may  be 
divinely  done.    Emerson. 

We  like  slipping,  but  not  falling;  our  real 
desire  is  to  be  tempted  enough.    Hare. 

We  like  to  see  through  others,  but  not  that 
others  should  see  through  us.    La  RodU. 
BO  We  live  by  admiration,  hope,  and  love ;  /  And 
even  as  these  are  well  and  wlsefy  fisrd,  /  In 
dignity  of  being  we  ascend.    IVordsworth. 

We  live  by  our  imaginations,  by  our  admira- 
tioosy  by  onr  sentiments.    Mmtnom 


We  live  in  a  real,  and  a  solid,  and  a  truthful 
world.  In  such  a  world  only  truth,  in  the 
long  run,  can  hope  to  prosper.  Pro/.  Biackie. 

We  live  in  a  world  which  is  fiill  of  misery  and 
ignorance,  and  the  plain  duty  of  each  and 
all  of  us  is  to  try  to  make  the  little  comer 
he  can  influence  somewhat  less  miserable 
and  somewhat  less  ienorant  than  it  was 
before  he  entered  it  To  do  this  effectuallv, 
it  is  necessary  to  be  fully  possessed  of  only 
two  beliefs :  the  first,  that  the  order  of 
nature  is  ascertainable  by  our  faculties  to  an 
extent  which  is  practically  unlimited;  the 
second,  that  our  volition  counts  for  some- 
thhig  as  a  condition  of  the  course  of  events. 
Huxley. 

We  live  in  deeds,  not  years ;  in  thoughts,  not 
breaths;  /  In  feelings,  not  in  figures  on  a 
diaL    Bailey.  (J) 

We  live  in  the  age  of  systems.    EOchert.  85 

We  loathe  what  none  are  left  to  share ;  /  Even 
bless  'twere  woe  alone  to  bear.    Byron. 

We  long  in  vain  to  undo  what  has  been  done. 
Scho/enhaner, 

We  long  to  use  what  lies  beyond  our  scope,  / 
Yet  cannot  use  even  what  within  it  lies. 
Goethe. 

We  look  before  and  after,  /  And  pine  for  what 
is  not ;  /  E'en  onr  sincerest  laughter  /  With 
some  pain  is  fraught ;  /  Our  sweetest  songs 
are  those  which  tell  of  saddest  thought. 
Shelley. 

We  love  a  girl  for  very  different  things  than  80 
understanding.  We  iove  her  for  her  beauty, 
her  youth,  her  mirth,  her  confidingness,  her 
character,  with  its  faults,  caprices,  and  God 
knows  what  other  inexpressible  charms ;  but 
we  do  not  love  her  for  her  understanding.  Her 
mind  we  esteem  (if  it  is  brilliant),  and  it  may 
greatly  elevate  her  in  our  opinion;  nay, 
more,  it  may  enchain  us  when  we  already 
love.  But  her  understanding  is  not  that 
which  awakens  and  inflames  our  passions. 
Goethe. 

We  love  In  others  what  we  lack  ourselves,  / 
And  would  be  everything  but  what  we  are. 
E.  H.  StoddarU 

We  love  justice  greatly,  and  just  men  but 

little.    Joseph  Roux. 
We  love  peace,  as  we  abhor  pusillanimity ; 

but  not  peace  at  any  price.     There  is  a 

{>eace  more  destructive  of  the  manhood  of 
iving  man  tlian  war  is  destructive  of  liis 
material  body.  Chains  are  worse  than 
bayonets.     Douilas  Jerrold. 

We  love  those  who  admire  us,  but  not  those 
whom  we  admire.    /.  n  Roche, 

We  love  to  see  wisdom  in  unpretending  forms,  Hi 
to  recognise  her  royal  features   under   a 
week-day  vesture.    Carlyle, 

We  make  trifles  of  terrors,  ensconcing  our- 
selves Into  seeming  knowledge,  when  we 
should  submit  ourselves  to  an  unknown  fear. 
Alls  Well,  U.  3. 

We  make  way  for  the  man  who  boldly  pushes 
past  us.     Bovee. 

We  manufacture  everything  there  (in  our  manu* 
facturing  dties)  except  men ;  we  blanch  cotton, 
and  strengthen  steel,  and  refine  sugar,  ana 
shape  pottery;  but  to  brighten,  to  streng- 
then, to  refine,  or  to  form  a  smgle  livimr 
spirit,  never  enters  into  our  estimate  of  acU 
vantages.    Rnshin, 
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We  111*7  acquirt  liberty,  but  it  is  never  re- 
covered if  it  b  once  loet.    Htmssuut. 

We  may  all  agree  ia  lamenHng  that  tiiere  are 
so  auuiy  bouses  wbere  jrou  will  aot  find  a 
good  atlas,  a  good  dictionary,  or  a  good 
cyclopaedia  of  reference.  What  is  still  more 
lamentable,  in  a  good  many  more  houses 
where  these  books  are,  is  that  they  are 
never  referred  to  or  opened.    Jakm  MTley, 

We  may  almost  say  that  a  new  life  begins 
when  a  man  once  sees  with  his  own  eyes 
all  that  before  he  has  bat  partially  read  or 
heard  of.    GoetJu, 

We  may  be  as  good  as  we  please,  if  we  please 
to  be  good.     Barrow, 

6  We  may  be  pretty  certain  that  persons  whom 
all  the  world  treats  ill  deserve  entirely  the 
treatment  they  get.     Tfuwkrray, 

We  may  build  more  splendid  habitations.  / 
Fill  our  rooms  with  paintings  and  wldi  sculp- 
tures, /  But  we  cannot  /  Buy  with  gold  the 
old  associations !    L^ug/elicw. 

We  may  dallv  discover  crowds  acquire  snfi- 
cient  wealtn  to  buy  gentility,  but  very  few 
that  possess  the  virtues  which  ennoble  human 
nature,  and  (in  the  best  sense  of  the  word) 
constitute  a  gentleman.    Skenstont. 

We  may  despise  the  world,  but  we  cannot  do 
without  it.     lia.r<m  Wtssmbcrg 

We  may  Call  in  with  a  thousand  learned  men 
before  we  fall  in  with  one  wise.    Klingtr. 

10  We  may  give  more  offence  by  our  silence  than 
even  by  impertinence.    Ha*Utt. 
We  may  grasp  virtue  so  hard  as  to  convert 

it  into  a  vice.     Montaigne. 
We  may  have  a  law,  or  we  may  have  no  law, 
but  we  cannot  have  half  a  law.    Johmon, 

We  may  have  once  l>een  slugs,  and  may  one 
day  be  angels,  but  we  are  men  now;  and 
we  must,  as  men,  do  our  work  honourably  and 
thoroughly.    Kuskin. 

We  may  la^  in  a  stock  of  pleasures,  as  we 
would  lay  m  a  stock  of  wine ;  but  if  we  defer 
the  tastmg  of  them  too  long,  we  shall  find 
that  both  are  soured  by  age.    Coiion. 

16  We  may,  like  the  ships,  by  tempests  be  toss'd  / 
On  perilous  deeps,  but  cannot  oe  lost.  Srsuton, 

We  may  not  be  able  to  parry  evil  thoughts,  but 
we  may  surely  ^uard  against  their  taking  root 
in  us  and  bringmg  forth  evil  deeds.    Lutfur. 

We  may  outrun  /  Bv  violent  swiftness  that 
which  we  run  at,  /  And  lose  by  overrunning. 

Hen,  rm.,  i.  I. 

We  may  say  of  luigling  as  Dr.  Boteler  said 
of  strawberries,  ''Doubtless  God  could  have 
made  a  better  berry,  but  doubtless  God 
never  did ; "  and  so,  if  I  might  be  judge,  God 
never  did  make  a  more  calm,  quiet,  innocent 
recreation  than  angling.    luaak  fi'^a/tem. 

We   may   seek  God  by   our  intellect  (F#r- 
s/anii)t  but  we  can  find  him  only  with  the 
heart.    CstvUs, 
90  We  may  take  Fancy  for  a  companion,  but  must 

follow  Reason  as  our  guide.    Johnson, 
'  We  mount  to  heaven  mostly  on  the  ruins  of 
our  cherished  schemes,  finding  our  failures 
were  successes.    A,  B.  Alcott. 

We  move  too  much  in  platoons ;  we  march 
by  sections  ;  we  do  not  live  in  our  vital  indi- 
viduality enough ;  we  are  slaves  to  fashion, 
in  mind  and  in  heart,  if  not  to  our  passions 
and  appetites.    Chapin, 


We  most  accept  onrsdvei  as  we  are.  Sch€» 

We  must  accept  the  poet  to  whicfa  H< 
anpoints  ns,   aad  do  the  duty   to 
Heaven  calli  ns,  and  think  it  no 
but  an  honoor,  to  hold  any  ofice. 
Lowly,  under  heaven's  King.    Ed. 

We  must  all  receive  and  learn  both  firom  tihoae  i 
who  were  before  us  and  from  those  who  are 
with  us.   Even  the  greatest  genius  wonld  not 
go  far  if  he  tried  to  owe  everything  to  bis 
own  internal  self.    Goethe, 


We  must  all  toil-^r  steal ;  no  faithfid 
man  finds  his  life  a  pastime.    Carfyle. 

We  must  avoid  fastidiousness ;  neatness,  when 
it  is  moderate,  is  a  virtue ;  but  when  it  is 
carried  to  an  extreme,  it  narrows  the  mind. 

F^neion, 


We  must  be  as  conrteons  to  a  man  as 
to  a  picture,  which  we  are  willing  to  give  tiie 
advantage  of  a  good  light.    Emerson, 

We  must  be  free  or  die  who  speak  the  tongue  / 
That  Shakespeare  spake,  the  faith  and  morals 
hold  /  Which  MUton  held.     H  ordrtoortk. 

We   must  be   our  own  before   we  can  be: 
another's.    Emerson, 

We  must  bear  what  Heaven  sends  us:  no 
noble  heart  will  bear  ii^ustice.    Schiller. 

We  must  cany  the  beautiful  with  us,  or  we 
find  it  not.    Emerson, 

We  must  first  cross  a  valley  before  we  regain 
a  favourable  and  cheerful  height;  mean- 
while, let  us  see  how  we  can  stroll  through 
it  with  our  friends  pleasantly  and  profitab^. 
Goethe, 

We  must  first  pra;^,  and  then  labo'or ;  first  im- 
plore the  bwssmg  of  God,  and  use  those 
means    which    he    puts    into    our    hands. 

Johnson, 

We  must  have  the  real  tiling  before  we  can  i 
have  a  science  of  the  thing.    Froude, 

We  must  hold  by  what  is  definite,  and  not 
split  up  our  strength  in  many  directions. 

Vlt  must,  if  we  would  husband  life  and  not 
waste  it,  bravely  resolve  to  dispense  with 
the  dispensable,  to  content  ourselves  with 
the  minimum  of  want,  to  stake  our  reputa- 
tion, if  such  be  dear  to  ns,  upon  intrinsic 
worth,  and  show  once  again,  it  we  can,  by 
our  mere  life  and  labour,  what  are  the  **  roots 
of  honour  **  and  the  '*  veins  of  wealth.  **    £*./. 

We  must  judge  of  a  form  of  government  by  its 
general  tendency,  not  by  na{^y  accidents. 

Afacauiajr, 

We  must  labour  nnceasingly  to  render  our 
piety   reasonable,   and   our  reason   pions. 

Afme.  Stoetchine. 

We  must  needs  die,  and  are  as  water  ^rilt  on  i 
the  ground  which  cannot  be  gathered  up 
again.    B/^U. 

We  must  not  arrogate  to  ourselves  a  spirit  of 
forgiveness,  untu  we  have  been  touched  to 
the  quick  wiiere  we  are  sensitive  and  borne 
it  meekly,     ii  ard  Beecker. 

We  must  not  contnuUct,  but  instruct,  him  that 
contradicts  us    Amisthenes, 

We  must  not  judge  of  despots  by  tlie  tem- 
poraxy  successes  which  the  possession  of 
power  enabled  them  to  achieve,  but  fay  the 
state  in  which  they  leave  their  country  at 
their  death  or  at  thsirlatL    Mms^^Sudi. 
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We  most  not  laake  a  scarecrow  of  the  law. 
Meau/or  Mtas.f  iL  i. 

We  must  not  ooly  strike  the  iron  while  it  is 
hot,  but  strike  it  till  it  is  made  hot.    Sharp. 

We  most  not  regard  what  the  many  say  of  ns ; 
but  what  he,  tlie  one  man  who  has  under- 
standing: of  just  and  ui^ust,  will  say,  and 
what  the  truth  will  say.    Piaio, 

We  must  not  stand  upon  trifles.  Cervauies. 
£  We  must  not  stint  /  Our  necessary  actions,  in 
the  fear  /  To  cope  malicious  censurers ;  which 
ever,  /  As  ravenous  fishes,  do  a  vessel  follow  / 
That  is  new  trimmed,  but  benefit  no  further  / 
Than  vainly  longing.    Htn.  VlJi.y  i.  2. 

We  must  not  suppose  ourselves  always  to  have 

conquered  a  temptation  when  we  have  fled 

from  it.     Thomas  d.  Kempis. 
We  must  not  take  the  faults  of  our  youth  with 

us  into  our  old  age,  for  old  age  brings  with  it 

its  own  defects.    GortJie. 
We  must  put  uj^  with  our  contemporaries, 

since  we  can  neither  live  with  our  ancestors 

nor  posterity.    George  Elioi. 
"We  must  sometimes  cease  to  adhere  to  our 

own  opinion  for  the  sake  of  peace.     Thomas 

A  Kttnpis, 
10  We  must  strive  to  make  of  humanity  one 
-  single  family.    Matzini. 
We  must  take  the  current  when  it  serves,  /  Or 

lose  our  ventures.    /»/.  Cas.^  iv.  3. 

V/e  must  take  the  world  as  we  find  it.    Pr, 
'We  need  change  of  objects.    Emerson, 

IVe  (in  England)  need  examples  of  people  who, 
leaving  Heaven  to  decide  whether  they  are 
to  rise  in  the  world,  decide  for  themsdves 
that  they  will  be  happy  in  it,  and  have  re- 
solved to  seek— not  greater  wealth,  but 
simpler  pleasure;  not  higher  fortune,  but 
deeper  felicity ;  making  the  first  of  posses- 
sions self-possession,  and  honouring  them- 
selves in  the  harmless  pride  and  calm  pursuits 
of  peace.  Ruskin. 
15  We  need  greater  virtues  to  sustain  good  than 
evil  fortune.    La  Roche. 

We  need  not  die  while  we  are  living.  IVard 
Beecher. 

We  needs  must  love  the  highest  when  we  see 
it,  /  Not  Lancelot,  nor  another.     Tewtyson, 

We  never  can  know  the  truth  of  sin ;  for  its 
nature  is  to  deceive  alike  on  the  one  side 
the  sinner  and  on  the  other  the  judge. 
Ruskin. 

We  never  can  say  why  we  love,  but  only  that  we 
love.  The  heart  is  ready  enough  at  feig^ning 
excuses  for  all  that  it  aoes  or  imagines  of 
wrong ;  but  ask  it  to  give  a  reason  for  any 
of  its  beautiful  and  divine  motions,  and  it  can 
only  look  upward  and  be  dumb.    LoweiL 

£OWe  never  desire  ardently  what  we  desire 
rationally.    La  Roche, 

We  never  learn  what  people  are  by  their 
coming  to  us ;  we  must  go  to  them  if  we 
wish  to  know  what  they  are  made  of,  and 
see  how  they  conduct  or  misconduct  their 
surroundings.    Goethe. 

We  never  live,  but  we  hope  to  live ;  and  as  we 
are  always  arranging  for  being  happy,  it 
cannot  be  but  that  we  never  are  so.    Pascal. 

We  never  love  truly  but  once.  It  is  the  first 
time.  Succeeding  passions  are  less  involun- 
tary.   Du  Contr, 


We  never  reflect  on  the  man  we  love  without 
exulting  in  our  choice ;  while  he  who  has 
bound  us  to  him  by  benefits  alone  rises  to 
our  idea  as  a  person  to  whom  we  have,  in 
some  measure,  forfeited  our  freedom.  Go/d~ 
smith. 

We  never  see  anything  isolated  in  Nature,  2S 
but  everything  in   coxmection  with    some- 
thing else  which  is  before  it,  beside  it,  imder 
it,  and  over  it.    Goethe. 

We  never  sufficiently  consider  that  a  language 
is  properly  only  symbolical,  only  figurative, 
and  expresses  objects  never  immediately, 
bat  only  in  reflection ;  yet  how  difficult  it  is 
not  to  put  the  sign  in  place  of  the  thing, 
always  to  keep  the  thing  as  it  is  (i^as  IVesfn) 
before  one's  mind,  and  not  annihilated  by 
the  repression  {das  IVort),    Goethe, 

We  often  quarrel  with  the  unfortunate  to  get 

rid  of  pitying  them,     f^auveuarsytes. 
We  ought  certainly  to  despise  malice  if  we 

cannot  oppose  it.    Goldsmith. 
We  ought  not,  in  general,  to  take  the  opinions 

of  others  upon  trust,  but  to  reason  and  judge 

for  ourselves.    Locke, 

We  ought  not  to  isolate  ourselves,  for  we  80 
cannot  remain  in  a  state  of  isolation.    Social 
intercourse  makes  us  the  more  able  to  bear 
with  ourselves  and  with  others.    Goethe, 

We  ought  not  to  judge  men  by  their  absolute 
excenence,  but  by  the  distance  which  they 
have  travelled  from  the  point  at  which  they 
started.     Ward  Beecher. 

We  ought  not  to  quit  our  post  without  the 
permission  of  Him  who  commands ;  the  post 
of  man  is  Ufe.     Pythagoras. 

We  oug^ht  not  to  seek  too  high  joys.  We  may 
be  bright  without  transfiguration.  Want 
Beecher. 

We  ought  not  to  teach  children  the  sciences, 
but  to  give  them  a  taste  for  them.   Rousseau. 

We  ought  to  attempt  no  more  than  what  is  in  86 
the  compass  of  our  genius  and  according  to 
our  vein.    Dryden. 

We  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  our  pride,  but 
never  proud  of  our  shame.    (?) 

We  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  man.  St. 
Peter. 

We  ought  to  regard  our  servants  as  friends  in 

a  lower  state.    Plato. 
We  our  betters  see  bearing  our  woes,  /  We 

scarcely  think  our  miseries  our  foes.    King 

Lear,  ill.  6. 

We  owe  it  to  our  ancestors  to  preserve  entire  40 
those  rights  which  they  have  ddiivered  to 
our  care ;  we  owe  it  to  our  posterity  not  to 
suffier  their  dearest  inheritance  to  be  de- 
stroyed.   Junius. 

We  owe  to  man  higher  succours  than  food  and 
fire.    We  owe  to  man,  man.    Etturson. 

We  own  whom  we  love.  The  universe  is 
God's  because  He  loves.     Ward  Beecher. 

We  pain  ourselves  to  please  nobody.  Emerson, 

We  pardon  as  long  as  we  love.    La  Roche. 

We  part  with  true  joy  almost  more  lightly  48 
than  with  a  beautiral  dream.     Fr,  Grill' 
parzer. 

We  pass  our  life  m  deliberation,  and  we  die 
upon  it.    Pasguier  Quesnel. 

We  pity  in  others  only  those  evils  which  we 
have  ourselves  experienced.    Rousseem, 
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We  play  the  fools  with  the  time,  and  the  sfHrits 

of  the  wise  sit  in  the  clouds  and  mock  us. 

Hen.  /K.,  ii.  2. 
We  poets  in  our  youth  begin  in  gladness,  / 

But  thtfeof  come  in  the  end  despondency 

and  madness.    tV^dnvor/A. 

We  promise  accordinflT  to  our  hopes,  and  per- 
form according^  to  our  fears.    La  Roche. 

We  properly  learn  from  those  books  only 
which  are  above  our  criticism,  which  we 
cannot  judge.  Goethe. 
S  We  read  far  too  many  things,  thus  losing  time 
and  gaining  nothing.  We  should  only  read 
what  we  admire.    Goethe. 

We  readily  believe  what  we  wish  to  be  true.  Pr. 

We  reap  what  we  sow,  but  Nature  has  love 
over  and  above  that  justice,  and  gives  us 
shadow  and  blossom  and  fruit  that  spring 
from  no  planting  of  ours.    George  Eliot. 

We  receive  but  little  advantage  from  repeated 
protestations  of  gratitude,  but  they  cost 
them  very  much  from  whom  we  exact  them 
in  retiun.    Goldsmith. 

We   reform  others   unconsciously  when  we 
walk  uprightly.     Mme.  Sweichine, 
10  We  retain  from  our  studies  only  that  which 
we  practically  apply.    Goethe. 

We  sacrifice  to  dress  till  household  joys  and 
comforts  cease.  Dress  drains  our  cellar 
dry  and  keeps  our  larder  lean.    Coii'ptr. 

We  see  but  the  outside  of  the  rich  man's 
happiness;  few  consider  him  to  be  like  the 
silkworm,  that,  when  she  seems  to  play,  is 
at  the  very  same  time  spinning  her  own 
bowels  and  consuming  herself.   Isaac  Walton. 

We  see  farthest  into  the  future— and  that  is 
not  far— when  we  most  carefully  consider 
the  facts  of  the  present.    Dr.  Jo^oett. 

We  see  so  darkly  into  futurity,  we  never  know 
when  we  have  real  cause  to  rejoice  or  lament. 
The  worst  appearances  have  often  happy 
consequences,  as  the  best  lead  manv  times 
into  the  greatest  misfortunes.  LadyMoniagu. 
M  We  see  the  blossoms  wither  and  the  leaves 
falL  but  we  likewise  see  fruits  ripen  and  new 
buos  shoot  forth.    Goethe. 

We  seek  but  half  the  causes  of  our  deeds,  / 
Seeking  them  only  in  the  outer  Ufe,  /  And 
heedless  of  the  encircling  spirit -world,  / 
Which,  though  unseen,  is  felt,  and  sows  in 
us  /  All  germs  of  pure  and  world-wide  pur- 
poses.   LowelL 

We  seldom  give  our  love  to  what  is  worthiest 
in  its  object.    /.  M.  Barrie. 

We  seldom  speak  of  the  virtue  we  have,  but 

much  more  urequently  of  that  which  we  nave 

not.    Lessing. 
**We  shall  fight  in  the  shade.**    Leonidas,  to 

the  threat  of  the  Persians  that  their  forest  of 

arrows  would  darken  the  sun, 

SO  We  shall  find  no  fiend  in  hell  can  match  the 
fiiry  of  a  disappointed  woman,  —  scorned, 
slighted,  dismissed  without  a  parting  pang. 
Ciober. 

We  should  always  keep  a  comer  of  our  heads 
open  and  free,  that  we  may  make  room  for 
the  opinions  of  our  friends.    JouberL 

We  should  be  slower  to  think  that  the  man 
at  his  worst  is  the  real  man,  and  certain 
that  the  better  we  are  ourselves  the  less 
likely  is  he  to  be  at  his  worst  in  our  com- 
pany.   /.  M.  Barrie. 


We  should  be  sparing  in  our  intfanades ;  be- 
cause it  so  very  often  happens  that  the  more 
peri'ectly  men  are  understood,  the  less  they 
are  esteemed.    Thomas  A  Kempis. 

We  should  come  home  from  adventures,  and 
perils,  and  discoveries  evoy  day  with  new 
e3q>erience  and  character.    Thoreetu. 

We  should  count  time  by  heart-throbs.  /  He  ti 
most  lives  /  Who  thinks  most,  feels    tlie 
noblest,  /  Acts  the  best    Beuley. 

We  should  despise  the  wretch  who  has  never 
once  thought  what  it  is  he  is  doing  (cKr«//- 
hringfy.    Goethe  C?)l 

We  should  distinguish  between  lan^ter  in- 
spired by  joy,  and  that  uriiich  arises  irom 
mockery.    Goldsmith, 

We  should  eat  to  live,  and  not  live  to  eat. 
Pr. 

We  should  feel  sorrow,  but  not  sink  under  its 
oppression.    Confucius. 

We  should  forgive  freely,  but  forget  rarely.  80 
I  will  not  be  revenged,  and  this  I  owe  to  my 
enemy ;  but  I  will  remember,  and  tiiis  I  owe 
to  myself.    Colton. 

We  should  guard  against  a  talent  which  we 
cannot  hope  to  practise  in  perfection.  Im- 
prove it  as  we  mayj  we  shall  always  in  the 
end,  when  the  ment  of  the  master  has  be- 
come apparent  to  us,  painfully  lament  tbe 
loss  of  time  and  strength  devoted  to  snch 
botching.    Goethe. 

Vie  should  have  all  our  communications  with 
men  as  in  the  presence  of  God ;  and  with  - 
God,  as  in  the  presence  of  men.    Colton. 

We  should  hold  the  immutable  mean  that  lies 
between  insensibility  and  anguish;  our  at- 
tempts should  be,  not  to  extinguish  nature, 
but  to  repress  it ;  not  to  stand  unmoved  at 
distress,  but  endeavour  to  turn  every  disaster 
to  our  own  advantage.     Confucius, 

We  should  labour  to  treat  witii  ease  of  things 
that  are  difficult ;  with  familiarity,  of  things 
that  are  novel;  and  with  perspicuify,  of  things 
that  are  profound.    Colton, 

We  should  live  each  day  as  If  it  were  the  full  OS 
term  of  our  life.    (?) 

We  should  manage  our  fortune  like  our  consti- 
tution; enjoy  it  when  good,  have  patience 
when  bad,  and  never  apply  violent  remedies 
but  in  cases  of  necessi^.    La  Roche. 

We  should  never  risk  pleasantry  except  with 
well-bred  people,  and  people  with  Drains. 
Lii  Bruyire. 

We  should  never  so  entirely  avoid  danger  as 
to  appear  Irresolute  and  cowardly;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  we  should  avoid  unneces- 
sarily exposing  ourselves  to  danger,  than 
which  nothing  can  be  more  foolish.    CVi:. 

We  should  not  be  too  hasty  in  bestowing  either 
our  praise  or  censure  on  mankind,  smce  we 
shall  often  find  such  a  mixture  of  good  and 
evil  in  the  same  character,  that  it  may  re- 
quire a  very  accurate  ludgment  and  a  very 
^borate  inquiry  to  determine  on  which  side 
the  balance  turns,    fielding. 

We  should  not  spur  a  willing  horse.    Pr.  40 

We  should  not  trust  the  heart  too  much.  The 
heart  speaks  to  us  very  gladly,  as  our  mouth 
expresses  itself.  If  the  mouth  were  ais  much 
inclined  to  speak  the  feelings  of  the  heart, 
it  would  have  been  the  fashion  long  ago  to 
put  a  padlock  on  the  mouth.    Lessing, 
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W«  should  often  feel  ashamed  of  our  most 
brilliant  actions  were  the  worid  to  see  the 
motives  from  which  they  sprunflr.    La  Roche, 

We  shoold  only  otter  hisrher  ms-rims  so  far  as 
they  can  benefit  the  world.  The  rest  we 
should  keep  within  ourselves,  and  they  will 
diffuse  over  our  actions  a  lustre  like  the  mild 
radiance  of  a  hidden  sun.    Goethe, 

We  should  round  every  day  of  stirrinr  action 
with  an  evening:  of  thougrht  we  learn 
nothing  of  our  experience  except  we  muse 
upon  it.    Bovee. 

We  should  seem  ignorant  that  we  oblige*  and 
leave  the  mind  at  full  liberty  to  give  or  re- 
fuse its  affections ;  for  constraint  may  indeed 
leave  the  receiver  still  grateful  but  it  will 
certainly  produce  disgust    Gclasmiih, 

S  We  should  take  a  prudent  care  for  the  future, 
but  so  as  to  enioy  the  present  It  is  no  part 
of  wisdom  to  oe  miserable  to-day,  because 
we  may  happen  to  be  so  to-morrow.    (?) 

We  should,  to  the  last  moment  of  our  Uves, 
continue  a  settled  intercourse  with  all  the  true 
examples  of  grandeur.    Sir  Joshua  Rtyaoids. 

We  shut  our  eyes,  and,  like  people  in  the 
dark,  we  fall  foul  upon  the  very  thing  we 
search  for,  without  finding  it    Sen, 

We  sink  to  rise.    Emerton. 
We  smile  at  the  satire  expended  upon  the 
follies  of  others,  but  we  forget  to  weep  at  our 
Mme.  Necker, 


10  We  sometimes  meet  an  ori^^inal  gentleman, 
who,  if  manners  had  not  existed,  would  have 
invented  them.    Emerum, 

We  sometimes  see  a  change  of  expression  in 
our  companion,  and  sajr,  His  &ther  or  his 
mother  comes  to  the  windows  of  his  eyes, 
and  sometimes  a  remote  relative.  In  different 
hours,  a  man  represents  each  of  several  of 
his  ancestors,  as  if  there  were  seven  or  eight 
of  us  rolled  up  in  each  man's  skin— seven  or 
eight  ancestors  at  least— and  they  constitute 
the  variety  of  notes  for  that  new  piece  of 
music  which  his  life  is.    Emerson, 

We  speak  that  we  do  know,  and  testify  that 
we  nave  seen.    Jesus, 

We  still  are  fain,  with  wrath  and  strife,  /  To 
seek  for  gain,  to  shrink  from  loss,  /  Content 
to  scratch  our  shallow  cross  /  On  the  rough 
surface  of  old  life.    Dr,  W.  Smith, 

We  swallow  at  one  gulp  a  lie  which  flatters 
us,  but  only  drop  by  drop  a  truth  which  is 
Utter  to  na  Diderot. 
IS  We  take  a  great  deal  for  granted  in  this  world, 
and  expect  that  everything,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  ought  to  fit  into  our  numours,  wishes, 
and  wants:  it  is  often  only  when  danger 
threatens  that  we  awake  to  the  discovery 
that  the  guiding  reins  are  held  by  one  whom 
we  had  well-nigh  forgotten  in  our  careless 
ease.    Mrs,  Gatty. 

We  take  a  pleasure  in  beinr  severe  upon 
others,  but  cannot  endure  to  near  of  our  own 
faults.     Themas  d  Kempis, 

We  take  greater  pains  to  persuade  others 
that  we  are  happy  than  in  endeavouring  to 
think  so  ourselves.    Con/ucius, 
We  take  no  note  of  time  but  from  its  loss.  Young, 
We  talk  little  if  we  do  not  talk  about  our- 
selves.   HoMlitt, 
M  We  talk  on  principle,  but  we  act  on  interest 
Lander, 


We  tell  our  triumphs  to  the  crowd,  but  our 
own  hearts  are  the  sole  confidants  of  oar 
sorrows.    Butaaer  Lytton, 

We  tell  the  ladies  that  good  wives  make  good 
husbands ;  I  believe  it  is  a  more  certain 
position  that  good  brothers  make  good 
sisters.    Johnson, 

Vl9  that  acquaint  ourselves  with  everv  zone,  / 
And  pass  the  tropics,  and  behold  eacn  pole ;  / 
When  we  come  home,  are  to  ourselves  un« 
known,  /  And  unacquainted  still  with  our 
own  SouL    Davits. 

We  think  our  civilisation  near  its  meridian : 
but  we  are  yet  only  at  the  cock-crowing  ana  ' 
the  morning  star.    Emersotu 

We  tolerate  evervbody,  because  we  doubt  8S 
everjrthing ;  or  else  we  tolerate  nobody,  be- 
cause we  believe  something.     Mrs,  E,  B, 
Browning, 

We  trample  grass,  and  prise  the  flowers  of 
May ;  /Yet  grass  is  green  when  flowers  do 
fade  away.    R.  SoutkwelL 

We  treat  God  with  irreverence  by  banishing 
Urn  from  our  thoughts,  not  bv  referring  to 
his  will  on  slight  occasions.    Ruskin, 

We  triumph  without  glory  when  we  conquer 
without  danger.    Com. 

We  unconsdonsly  imitete  what  pleases  us, 
and  insensibly  approximate  to  the  characters 
we  most  admire.  In  this  way,  a  generous 
habit  of  thought  and  of  action  carries  with 
it  an  incalculable  influence.    Bovee, 

We  underpin  our  houses  with  granite ;  what  SO 
of  our  habite  and  our  lives  ?    Thoreau, 

We  use  up  in  the  passions  the  stuff  that  was 
given  us  for  happmess.    Joubert, 

We  usually  lose  the  to-day,  because  there  has 
been  a  yesterday,  and  to-morrow  is  coming. 
Goethe, 

We  very  often  have  to  do  things  during  our 
lives  of  which  we  do  not  understand  the 
reasons,  but  the  more  clearly  we  understand 
the  work  we  have  to  do,  depend  upon  it,  the 
better  the  work  will  be  done.    W,  E,  ForsUr, 

We  wander  there,  we  wander  here,  /  We  eve 
the  rose  upon  the  brier,  /  Unmindful  that  the 
thorn  is  near,  /  Amang  the  leaves.    Bums. 

We  want  but  two  or  three  friends,  but  these  SS 
we  cannot  do  without,  and  they  serve  us  in 
every  thought  we  think.    Emerson, 

We  want  downright  facts  at  present  more 
than  any  thing  else.    Ruskin. 

We  want  foolishly  to  think  the  creed  a  man 
professes  a  more  significant  fact  than  the 
man  he  is.    Thoreau, 

We  want  one  man  to  be  always  thinking,  and 
another  to  be  always  worUng.  and  we  call 
the  one  a  gentleman,  and  the  otneranppera- 
tive ;  whereas  the  workman  oughT^rfteiL  to 
be  thinking,  and  the  thinker  often  to  be 
working,  and  both  should  be  gentlemen  in 
the  best  sense.    Ruskin, 

We  waste  our  best  years  in  distilling  the 
sweetest  flowers  of  life  into  potions  which, 
after  all,  do  not  immortalise,  but  only  in- 
toidcate.    Lot^ellaw, 

We  wear  a  face  of  loy  because  /  We  have  been  40 
glad  of  yore.     Ivordsxoorth. 

We,  who  name  ourselves  its  (the  world)  sove- 
reigns, we,  /  Half  dust  half  deity,  alike  unfit  / 
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We  will  hATeothen  amvwtAjcomettdt  and  will 

notbecon-ectodonnelvM.  ThomtoMiiKtm^. 
We  will  not  estimate  the  son  by  the  qnaatHy 

of  raalif  bt  it  saves  us.    Cariyk. 
We  wiU  not  from  the  helm,  to  sit  and  weep ;  / 

But  iKoep  our  coarse,  thougrb  the  ron^h  wind 

say  no.    (?) 

We  will  obey  the  Tolce  of  the  Lord  our  Ood, 
that  it  may  be  well  with  as.  Hibie, 
S  We  wish  to  be  happier  than  other  people ;  and 
this  is  almost  alwa^  difficalt.  for  we  beliere 
others  to  be  happier  than  tney  are.  Mon- 
tesquUu, 

We  would  commend  a  faith  that  even  seems 
audacious,  like  that  of  the  sturdy  Covenanter 
Robert  Bmce^  who  requested,  as  he  was 
dyiniTt  that  his  finsrer  miprht  be  placed  on 
one  of  God's  strong:  promises,  as  thougfi  to 
challenge  the  Judg^e  of  all  with  it  as  he 
should  enter  his  presence.    Dr,  G^rd^m, 

We  wound  our  modesty  and  make  foul  the 
clearness  of  our  desenringrs  when  of  our- 
selves we  publish  them.    AlTs  WtU^  i.  3. 

We  wrap  ourselves  up  in  the  cloak  of  our  own 
better  fortune,  and  turn  away  our  eyes,  lest 
the  wants  and  woes  of  our  brother-mortals 
should  disturb  the  selfish  apathy  of  our 
souls.    Bums, 

We  write  from  aspiration  and  antasronism,  as 
well  as  from  experience.  We  paint  those 
qualities  which  we  do  not  possess.  Emerson. 
10  We'd  jump  the  life  to  come.  But,  in  these 
cases,  /  We  still  have  judgment  here ;  that 
we  but  teach  /  Bloody  instructions,  which, 
being:  tauafht,  return  /  To  pla^e  the  in- 
ventor. Tills  even-handed  justice  /  Com- 
mends the  inn-edients  of  our  poison'd  chalice  / 
To  our  own  fips.     Macb.^  L  7. 

We'll  stand  up  for  our  properties,  was  the 
besrsrar's  songr,  that  lived  upon  the  alms- 
basket.    L'Estrang». 

Weak  eves  are  precisely  the  fondest  of  grlitter- 
ingr  ol^ects.     CariyU. 

Weak  minds  sink  under  prosperity  as  weU  as 
under  adversitv ;  stronsr  and  deep  ones  have 
two  highest  tides— when  the  moon  is  at  the 
full,  and  when  there  is  no  moon.    Hare. 

Weak  persons  cannot  be  sincere.    La  Roche. 

1ft  Weak  Vhtue  that  amid  the  shade  /  Lament- 
inr  lies,  with  future  schemes  amused,  / 
While  Wickedness  and  PoUv,  kindred 
powers,  /  Confound  the  world  I    Thomson, 

Weakness  of  character  is  the  only  defect 
which  cannot  be  amended.    La  Roche, 

Weaknesses,  so  called,  are  neither  more  nor 
less  than  vice  in  disgruise.    Lavater. 

Wealth  and  want  equally  harden  the  human 
heart,  as  frost  and  lire  are  both  alien  to  the 
human  flesh.  Famine  and  srluttony  alike 
drive  nature  away  from  the  neart  of  man. 
Theodore  Parher, 

Wealth  consists  of  the  gpood,  and  therefore 
useful,  tbingrs  in  the  possession  of  the  na- 
tion ;  money  is  only  toe  written  or  coined 
sigm  of  the  relative  Quantities  of  wealth  in 
each  person's  possession.    Rushin. 

80  Wealth  cannot  purchase  any  grreat  private 
solace  or  convenience.  Riches  are  oinly  the 
means  of  sociality.     I'hareau. 

Wealth  rotten  by  vanity  shall  be  diminished  ; 
but  he  that  ratheretn  by  labour  shall  in- 
crease.    Bible. 


Wealth  heaped  OB  wealth,  nor  truth  nor  safety 
buys ;  /  Tae  dangers  gather  as  the  tfeaswes 
Johuom. 


Wealth  imparts  a  birdlime  qnality  to  the  pos- 
',  at  whic' 


which  the  man  In  his  native  po«^ 
erty  would  have  revolt.d.    Bums. 

Wealth  implies  the  possession  of  what  b  of 
intrinsic  value  and  of  a  capacity  to  use  it. 
Rushin. 

Wealth  is  a  shift.    The  wise  man  aagrles  with  II 
himself  only,   and  with   no   meaner  bait 
Emerson. 

Wealth  is  not  his  that  has  it,  but  his  that 
ei^oys  it.    Bern.  Franhlin. 

Wealth  is  the  application  of  mind  to  nature ; 
and  the  art  of  getting  rich  consists  not  in 
industrv,  much  less  in  saving,  but  in  a  better 
order,  m  timeliness,  in  bemg  at  the  right 
spot.     Euurson. 

Wealth  is  the  conjuror's  devil ;  /  Whom  when  he 
thinks  he  hath,  the  devil  hath  him.    Herbert, 

Wealth  is  the  possession  of  useful  articles 
which  we  can  use,  (so  that)  instead  of  de- 
pending merely  on  a  "have,**  it  is  thus  seen 
to  depend  on  a  **  can.'*    Rushin, 

Wealth  leaves  us  at  death;  kinsmen  at  the  11 

grave;   but  virtues  of  the  mind  unto  the 
eavens  with  us  we  have.    Lord  i  'astjc. 
Wealth  makes  wit  waver.    Sc,  Pr. 
Wealth  maketh  many  friends,  but  the  poor  Is 
separated  from  his  neighbour.    Bthle. 

Wealth  of  evenr  species  necessarilv  flews  to 
the   hands   of  him  who  exertetn   himself. 

HitoptuUsa. 

Wealth  only  by  its  use  we  know.    Anom, 

Wealth,  power,  and  even  the  advantages  of  is 
youth,  nave  little  to  do  with    that  wiiidi 

S'ves  repose  to  the  mind  and  firmness  to 
e  frame.  Scoti, 
Wealth  richer  than  both  the  Indies  lies  for 
every  man,  if  he  will  endure.  Not  his  oaks 
only  and  his  fruit-trees,  his  very  heart  roots 
Wsted  wherever  he  may  abide— roots  itself, 
draws  nourishment  from  the  deep  fountains 
of  universal  being.    Carlyle, 

Wealth  which  breeds  idleness,  of  wliich  the 
English  peerage  is  an  example,  and  of  which 
we  are  beginning  to  abound  in  specimens  in 
this  country  ( AmericaX  is  only  a  sort  of  human 
oyster-bed,  where  heirs  and  heiresses  are 
planted,  to  spend  a  contemptible  life  of 
slothfnlness  in  g^rowing  plump  and  snccnlent 
for  the  grave-worm's  banquet.  Horace  M*tnn. 

Wealth  without  contentment  climbs  a  hiB, 
To    feel    those    tempests    which   fkj   over 
ditches.    George  Herbert. 

Wear  your  learning,  like  your  watch,  in  a 
private  pocket ;  and  do  not  pull  it  out  and 
strike  it,  merely  to  show  that  you  have  one. 
If  you  are  asked  what  o'clock  it  is.  tell  it, 
but  do  not  proclaim  it  hourly  and  unasked, 
like  the  watchmen.    Chesterfield. 

Wearers  of  rings  and  chains  I  /  Pray  do  not  4t 
take  the  pains  /  To  set  me  right.  /  In  vain 
my  faults  ye  ouote ;  / 1  write  as  others  wrote , 
On  Sunium's  height.    Lemdor, 

Weariness  /  Can  snore  upon  the  flint,  when 
resty  sloth  /  Fhids  the  down  pillow  hard. 
CymbelitUf  ilL  6. 

Weary  the  path  that  does  not  chaBenge  reason. 
Doubt  is  an  incentive  to  truth,  and  patient 
inquiry  leadeth  the  way.    H.  BaiUm, 
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Weave  in  fiuth  and  God  wiU  find  thread.    Pr. 

Weder  sicher  noch  gerathen  ist,  etwas  wider 
Gewissen  xa  thun.  Hler  stehe  ich,  ich  kann 
nicht  anders.  Gott  helfe  mir— It  is  neither 
•afe  nor  prudent  to  do  aught  agatnsit  conscience. 
Here  stand  I,  I  cannot  do  otherwifie.  God  be 
helping  me.    Luther  at  tfu  Diet  0/  Worms. 

IVedlock,  indeed,  hath  oft  compared  heen  / 
To  publick  feasts,  where  meet  a  publick 
rout :  /  When  they  that  are  without  would 
fain  go  in,  /  And  tney  that  are  within  would 
fain  go  ont.    Sir  J.  Davis, 

Wedlock  is  like  a  besieged  fortress:  those 
who  are  outside  wish  to  gret  in,  and  those 
who  are  inside  wish  to  gret  ont.    Arab.  Pr. 

5  Wee  modest  crimson-tipped  flower,  /  Thou's 
met  me  in  an  evil  hour ;  /  For  I  maun  crush 
amang  the  stour  /  Thy  slender  stem ;  /  To 
spare  thee  now  is  past  my  power,  /  Thou 
lx>nny  gem.    Bums, 

Wee  Willie  Whikie  rlns  through  the  toun,  / 
Upstairs  and  dounstalrs,  in  his  nicht-goun,  / 
Tirlln'  at  the  window,  cryin'  at  the  lock,  / 
*'  Are  the  weans  in  their  bed  ?  for  it's  noo 
ten  o'ck>ck."     WiHiam  Milier. 

Weed  your  better  judgments  /  Of  an  opinion 
that  grows  rank  in  them.  As  You  Like  It^ 
ti.  7. 

Weeds  make  dunghills  gracious.     Tennyson. 

Weel  is  that  weel  does.    Sc.  Pr. 

10  Weep  no  more,  lady,  weep  no  more.  /  For 
sorrow  is  in  vain ;  /  r  or  violets  pluck'd,  the 
sweetest  showers  /  Will  ne'er  revive  again. 
Anon. 
Weeping  may  endure  for  a  night,  but  joy 
cometh  in  the  morning.    BibU. 

Weh  dem  Lande,  wo  man  nicht  mehr  singt— 
Woe  to  the  land  where  the  voice  of  song  ha« 
gone  dumK    Sewne. 

Weigh  not  so  much  what  men  say,  as  what 
they  prove :  remembering  that  truth  is  simple 
and  naked,  and  needs  not  Invective  to  apparel 
her  comeliness.    Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Weighty  things  are  done  in  solitude,  that  is, 
without  soaety.  The  means  of  improve- 
ment consist  not  in  projects,  or  in  any  violent 
designs,  for  these  cool,  ana  cool  very  soon, 
but  m  patient  practising  for  whole  long  days, 
by  which  I  make  the  thing  clear  to  my  highest 
reason.    Jean  Paul. 

16  Weighty  work  must  be  done  with  few  words. 
Dan.  Pr, 

Weise  Hnt,  /  Behiilt  ihr  Gut— Wue  care  keeps 

what  it  has  gained.     Ger.  Pr. 
Weise  seln  ist  nicht  allselt  gut— It  U  not  always 

good  to  be  wise.    Ger.  Pr. 

Weiser  Mann,  starker  Mann — A  wise  man  is 
a  strong  man.     Ger.  Pr. 

Welsheit,  dn  wirst  Unsinn  /  Im  Mtind  des 
Schwibrmers  —  Wisdom,  tboo  changest  into 
folly  in  the  mouth  of  the  ntnatic    Otto  Ludwig. 

SO  Welch  Glftck  geliebt  su  werden :  /  Und  lieben. 
Gutter,  welcn  ein  GMck  I — What  a  happiness 
to  be  loved !  and  to  love,  ye  gods,  what  oliss ! 
Gcetkt. 

Welcome  evermore  to  gods  and  men  is  the 
self-helping  man.    Emerson. 

Welcome  is  the  best  cheer.    Pr. 

Welcome,  Misfortime,  if  thou  comest  alone.  Pr. 

Well  at  ease  are  the  sleepers  for  whom  eitlst- 
ence  is  a  shallow  dream.    Cariyle. 


Well  for  the  drones  of  the  social  hive  that  there  86 
are  bees  of  an  hidustrlons  turn,  willing,  for 
an  infinitesimal  share  of  the  honey,  to  onder- 
take  the  labour  of  its  fabrication.    Hood. 

Well  has  Bnnius  said,  **  Kindnesses  misplacM 
are  nothing  but  a  curse  and  disservice. '   tic. 

Well-married,  a  man  is  winged ;  ill-matdied, 
he  is  shackled.     IVard  Beecher. 

Well  roared,  lion.    Mid.  N.'s  Dream^  v.  i. 

Well  thriveth  that  well  suiFereth.    Pr. 

Well  to  work  and  make  a  fire,  /  Doth  both  SO 

care  and  skill  require.    Pr. 
Well,  well,  is  a  word  of  malice.    Ckeshirs  Pr. 

Well,  whiles  I  am  a  beggar,  I  will  rail,  /  And 
say,  there  is  no  sin  but  to  be  rich :  /  And 
being  rich,  my  virtue  then  shaU  be,  /  To  say, 
there  is  no  vice  but  beggary.  King  John,  iL  s. 

Well,  yon  may  fear  too  far.—  /  Safer  than 
trust  too  far.    Kinii  Lear^  \,  4. 

Wem  nicht  su  rathen  ist.  dem  ist  anch  nicht 
su  helfen — Who  will  not  be  advised,  cannot  be 
helped.    Ger.  Pr. 

Wen  die  Natur  sum  Dichter  schtif,  den  lehrt  86 
sie  auch  zu  paaren  /  Das  Schdne  mlt  dem 
KrtLftigen,  das  Neue  mlt  dem  Wahren— Him 
whom  Nature  has  created  for  a  poet,  she  also 
teaches  to  combine  the  beautiful  with  ine  power* 
•  fill,  and  the  new  with  the  true.    Piaien, 

Wen  Gott  nlederschl&gt,  der  richtet  sich  selbst 
nicht  anf— He  raises  not  himself  up  again  whom 
God  smites  down.     Goethe, 

Wen  jemand  lobt,  dem  stellt  er  sich  g^eich^ 
Every  one  puts  himself  on  a  level  with  him  whom 
he  praues.    Goethe, 

Weim  alle  untreu  werden,  /  So  bleib'  ich  dir 
docfa  tren— Though  all  deny  thee,  yet  will  not 
I  ever.     Navalis. 

Wenn  das  Geld  un  Kasten  klingt,  /  Die  Seele 
aus  dem  Pe^euer  springt— As  soon  at  the 
money  jingles  m  the  box,  the  soul  leap&  out  of 
purgatory.    Saiiet  after  Tetme/, 

Wenn  das  Glfick  anpocht,  soil  man  Ihm  anf-  40 
thun— When  fortune  knocks,  open    the   door. 
Ger  Pr, 

Wenn  das  Leblose  lebendig  1st,  so  kann  es 
anch  wohl  LebencUges  hervorbringen— When 
what  is  Iifele&«;  has  life,  it  can  also  produce  what 
has  life.     Goethe, 

Wenn  der  Purptir  fiUlt,  nmss  auch  der  Hersog 
nach— If  the  purple  goes,  the  duke  must  follow. 
Schiller.  * 

Wenn  dn  elne  weise  Antwort  verlangst,  / 
Musst  dn  vemfinftig  firagen— If  thou  desirest 
a  wise  answer,  thou  must  ask  a  reasonable  qoes* 
tion.    Goethe, 

Wenn  dn  nicht  irrst,  kommst  da  nicht  am  Ver- 

•tand — If  thou  dost  not  err,  thou  do<(t  not  come 
to  understand.     Goethe. 

Wenn  ehi  Bdler  gegen  dich  fehlt,  /  So  thn'  als  46 
hattest  du's  nicht  gesiUilt ;  /  Br  wird  es  in 
sein  Schuldbuch  schrelben  /  Und  dir  nicht 
lange  im  Debet  blelben— If  a  noble  man  has 
done  thee  a  wrong,  act  sa  though  thou  badst 
taken  no  note  of  it ;  he  vrill  write  it  in  his  ledger, 
and  not  remain  long  In  thy  debt.    Goethe, 

Wenn  Gott  sagt:  Hente,  tagt  der  Tenfel: 
Morgen— When  God  says  **  To-day,"  the  devil 
says     To-morrow."    Ger.  Pr. 

Wenn  ihr's  nicht  fiihlt,  Ihr  werdet's  nicht  er- 
jagen — If,  you  do  not  feel  it,  you  will  not  get 
It  by  hunting  for  it.    Goethe. 
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Wenn  nuui  von  den  Lenten  Pflichten  fordert 
und  ihnen  keine  Rechte  snffestehen  wiU, 
mnss  man  sie  gut  besahlen— -when  we  exact 
duties  from  people  and  acknowledge  no  just 
claims  they  may  have  on  us,  we  ought  to  pay 
them  welJL    Gotthe. 

Wenn  man  was  Boses  that,  erschrickt  man 
vor  dem  Bdsen— When  people  do  evil,  they  are 
afraid  of  the  Evil  One.     iioethe. 

Wenn  mancher  Mann  wUsste,  /  Wer  mancher 
Mann  waLr*,  /  Thiit'  mancher  Mann  manchem 
Mann  /  Manchmal  mehr  Ehr'—If  many  a  man 
knew  who  many  a  man  was,  many  a  man  would  do 
many  a  time  more  honour  to  many  a  man.  Ger,  Pr. 

Wenn  Moses  nicht  bei  Aaron  ist,  so  macht 
Aaron— Kalber— If  Mosests  not  with  Aaron,  then 
Aaron  makes  him — calves.  Fredtrick  tht  Great, 

ft  Wenn  sich  der  Verirrte  findet  /  Preuen  alle 
Gotter  sich— When  the  wanderer  finds  his  way 
again,  all  the  gods  rejoice.  Goethe, 
Wer  alien  alles  traut,  dem  kann  man  wenlg 
trauen — Him  who  trusts  everything  to  every 
one,  we  can  trust  with  little.    Leuing, 

Wer  darf  das  Kind  beim  rechten  Namen 
nennen?— Who  dare  name  the  child  by  hu  right 
name?    Goethe. 

Wer  darf  ihn  nennen?— Who  dare  name  Him? 
Gotthe,  < 

Wer  den  Tod  fOrchtet,  hat  das  Leben  verloren 
— He  who  fears  death  is  forfeit  of  life.  Seume, 
20  Wer  der  Dichtknnst  Stinune  nicht  vemimmt,  / 
1st  ein  Barbar,  er  sei  anch  wer  er  sei— He 
who  has  no  ear  for  the  voice  of  poesy  is  a  bar- 
barian,  be  he  who  he  may.  Goethe. 
Wer  der  Vonlerste  ist,  fiihrt  die  Herde— The 
foremost  leads  the  herd.    Schiller, 

Wer  die  Ldter  hinauf  will,  muss  bei  der  unter- 
sten  Sprosse  schon  beginnen— He  who  woukl 
mount  a  ladder  must  b^in  at  the  lowest  stepk 
Ger,  Pr, 

Wer  die  Wahrheit  kennet  und  saget  sie  nicht,  / 
Der  bleibt  furwahr  ein  erbiinnlicher  Wicht 
— Verily,  he  is  a  wretched  creature  who  knows 
the  truth  and  speaks  it  not.    Binser, 

Wer  dir  als  Freund  nichts  nfitxen  kann  /Kann 
allemal  als  Feind  dir  schaden— He  who  can 
do  you  no  service  as  a  friend,  can  always  work 
you  harm  as  an  enemy.  Gellert. 
lb  Wer  edel  ist,  den  suchet  die  Gefahr  /  Und  er 
sucht  sie,  sie  mnssen  sich  treffen— whoso  is 
noble,  danger  courts  him,  and  he  courts  danger  ; 
so  the  two  are  sure  to  meet.    Goethe* 

Wer  erst  klug  wlrd  nach  der  That,  /  Brancht 
seine  Weisneit  Tiel  su  spat— He  who  is  wise 
only  after  the  deed,  uses  bis  wisdom  much  too 
late.     Rollenhagen. 

Wer  fertig  ist,  dem  ist  nichts  recht  su  ma- 
chen ;  /  fiin  Werdender  wird  inuner  dank- 
bar  sein — To  him  who  is  finished  off,  nothing 
you  can  do  is  right ;  a  growing  man  (a  leameO 
will  be  always  thankfuL    Goethe. 

Wer  firemde  Sprachen  nicht  kennt,  wdss  nichts 
▼on  seiner  eignen — He  who  knows  not  foreign 
lai^;uages  knows  nothing  of  his  own.    Goethe. 

Wer  frohlich  sein  will  sein  Lebenlang  /  Lasse 
der  Welt  ihren  toUen  Gang— He  who  will  be 
happy  through  life  must  leave  the  world  alone 
in  Its  own  mad  career.  RUckert. 
90  Wer  ist  der  Weiseste?  Der  nichts  anders 
weiss  und  will,  als  das  was  begegnet— Who  is 
the  wisest  man  ?  He  who  neither  knows  nor  wishes 
for  anything  else  than  what  happens.     Goethe, 


Wer  ist  efai  unbrauchbar  Man?  Der  nidit 
befehlen  und  anch  nicht  gehorchen  kann — 
Who  is  a  good-for-nothing  ?  He  who  can  neither 
command  nor  even  obey.    Goethe. 

Wer  ist  grosser.  Schiller.  Goethe?  /  Wieman 
nur  so  mil  Vein  mag!  /  Himmlisch  ist  die 
Morgenrote,  /  Hinunlisch  Ist  der  helle  Ta^: — 
Whicn  is  greater,  Schiller  or  Goethe?  One  is, 
or  the  other  is,  as  you  Judge  of  them.  Of 
heaven  is  the  red  dawn  of  morning ;  of  heaven 
the  clear  light  of  day.    Bauerm/ela. 

Wer  ist  nuLchtiger  als  der  Tod?  /  Wer  da 
kann  lachen,  wenn  er  droht— Who  is  mightier 
than  death?  He  who  can  smile  when  deaah 
threatens.     RUckert, 

Wer  kann  was  Dummes,  wer  was  Klnges  den- 
ken,  /  Das  nicht  die  Vorwelt  schon  gedacht  ? 
— Who  can  think  anything  stupid  or  sensible 
that  the  world  has  not  thought  already?    Goethe. 

Wer  lange  bedenkt,  der  wiihlt  nicht  imnaer : 
das  Bests — He  who  is  long  in  making  up  his 
mind  does  not  always  choose  the  best.     GoetJk*. 

Werlugt,  der  stiehlt— He  who  lies,  steals.  Ger.I^r^ 

Wer  mit  sich  selber  eins,  ist  eins  mit  Gott — 

He  who  is  one  with  himself  is  one  with  God. 

Bodetuiedi, 
Wer  nicht  Bitteres  gekostet  hat,  weiss  nicht 

was  sfiss  ist— He  who  has  not  tasted  bitter  docs 

not  know  what  sweet  b.    Ger.  Pr, 

Wer  nicht  hSren  will,  der  muss  fBUen — He 
that  will  not  hear  must  be  made  to  feeL    Ger.  J*r, 

Wer  nicht  Uebt  Wein,  Weib  und  Gesans[  /j 
Der  bleibt  ein  Narr  sein  Lebenlang — \fha 
loves  not  virine,  woman,  and  song,  remains  a  fool 
all  his  life  long.    Luther.  (?) 

Wer  nichts  fur  andre  thut,  thut  nJchts  I3r  ach 
— He  who  does  nothing  for  others  does  nothing 
for  himself.    Goethe, 

Wer  nichts  ftirchtet.  ist  nicht  weniger  m&chti- 
ger,  als  der,  den  alles  ftirchtet— He  who  fean 
nothing  is  not  less  mighty  than  he  whom  every- 
thing (ears.    Schiller, 

Wer  nie  sein  Brod  mit  Thranen  ass,  /  >Ver 
nicht  die  kummenrollen  Nachte  /  Ani  seinera 
Bette  weinend  sass  /  Der  kennt  ench  nicht, 
ilir  himmlischen  Machte — He  who  never  ate 
his  bread  with  tears,  who  sat  not  on  his  bed 
through  sorrowful  nights  vreeping,  he  knows 
you  not,  ye  heavenly  ^wers.    Goethe. 

Wer  oft  schiesst,  triist  endllch— He  who  shoots 
often,  hits  the  mark  at  last    Ger*  Pr. 

Wer  Min  eigener  Lehrmeister  sein  win,  hat  a 
einen  Narren  sum  Schiller- He  who  under- 
takes to  be  his  owm  teacher  has  a  fool  for  a 
pupiL    Ger.  Pr, 

Wer  sich  behsjrUch  luhlt  sn  Haus,  /  Der  remit 
nicht  in  die  welt  hinaus ;  /  Weltunanfiiedco- 
hcdt  beweisen  /  Die  vielen  Weltentdeckangs* 
reisen — He  who  feels  at  ease  at  home,  nins  not 
out  into  the  world  beyond.  The  many  voyages 
of  discovery  over  the  world  argue  a  wirid-wsde 
discontent.    BUchert. 

Vler  will,  der  vermi^— He  is  aUe  who  is  will- 
ing.   Ger.  Pr. 

Wer  will  was  Lebendig's  ^rkennen  und  be- 
schreiben  /  Sucht  erst  den  Geist  heraas- 
sutreiben.  /  Dann  hat  er  die  Teile  in  seiner 
Hand,  /  Pehlt  leider,  nur  das  geistig:e  Band 
— He  who  would  know  and  describe  anything 
living,  sets  himself  to  drive  out  the  spirit  first ;  he 
has  tnen  all  the  parts  in  his  hand,  only  unhappily 
the  living  bond  is  wanting.  Goethe.  Mefhisto 
in  "Faust," 
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Wer  wohl  sitzt,  der  rftcke  nicht— Let  him  who 
is  well  seated  not  stir.    Gtr,  /'r. 

Were  a  man  of  pleasure  to  arrive  at  the 
full  extent  of  his  several  wishes,  he  must 
immediately  feel  himself  miserable,     Shen- 

StOHg. 

Vtet^  defeat  unknown,  neither  would  victory 
be  celebrated  with  sonflTs  of  triumph.  Car- 
lyU, 

Were  I  a  steam-engine,  wonldst  thou  take  the 
trouble  to  tell  lies  of  me  ?    CarlyU. 

6  Were  I  so  tall  to  reach  the  pole  /  Or  grasp 
the  ocean  with  my  span,  / 1  must  be  mea- 
sured by  my  soul :  /  Tne  mind's  the  standard 
of  the  man.     Waits. 

"Wtre  it  no  for  hope  the  heart  wad  break. 
Sc  Pr. 

Were  it  not  miraculous,  could  I  stretch  forth 
my  hand  and  clutch  the  sun?  Dost  thou 
not  see  that  the  true  inexplicable  God-re- 
vealing miracle  lies  in  this,  that  I  can  stretch 
forth  my  hand  at  all,  that  I  have  free  force 
to  dutch  aught  therewith  ?    Carfyie, 

Were  man  /  But  constant,  he  were  perfect. 
Two  Gtnt.  of  Verona^  v.  4. 

Were  man  not  a  poor  hungry  dastard,  and 
even  much  of  a  Slockheaa  withal,  he  would 
cease  criticising  his  victnaJs  to  such  extent, 
and  criticise  himself  rather,  what  he  does 
with  his  victuals.    CarlyU. 

10  Were  one  to  preach  a  sermon  on  Health,  as 
really  were  worth  doing,  Scott  ought  to  be 
the  text.     CarlyU, 

Were  the  eye  not  sun-related  {sontunka/{\  It 
could  never  see  the  sun ;  were  there  not  in 
us  divine  affinities,  how  could  the  divine  so 
ravish  us  ?    Goethe. 

**Were  there  as  many  devils  in  Worms  as 
there  are  roof-tiles,  1  would  on."  Luther's 
answer  to  his  friends  who  pled  with  hint  not 
to  go. 

Were  there  but  one  man  in  the  world,  he 
would  be  a  terror  to  himself:  and  the 
highest  man  not  less  so  than  the  lowest. 
CarlyU. 

Were  we  as  eloquent  as  angels,  we  would 
please  some  men,  some  women,  and  some 
children  much  more  by  listening  than  by 
talking.    Colton. 

16  Were  we  to  take  as  much  pains  to  be  what  we 
ought  to  be  as  we  do  to  disguise  what  we 
really  are,  we  might  appear  Uke  ourselves, 
without  being  at  ue  trouble  of  any  disguise 
at  alL  La  Roche, 
Were  wisdom  given  me  with  this  reservation, 
tliat  I  should  keep  it  shut  up  within  myself 
and  not  impart  it,  I  would  spurn  it.    Sen. 

Were  wisdom  to  be  sold,  she  would  give  no 
■Mice ;  every  man  is  satisfied  with  the  share 
he  has  from  nature.    Henry  Home, 

Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way. 
BerheUy, 

What  a  blessed  thing  It  is  that  Nature,  when 
she  invented,  manufactured,  and  patented 
her  authors,  contrived  to  make  critics  out  of 
the  chips  that  were  left  1  Holmes, 
90  What  a  delight  to  have  a  husband  beside  you, 
were  it  onnr  to  salute  you  when  you  sneese, 
and  say  '*  God  bless  you  !  **    Moltire, 

What  a  dismal,  debasing,  and  confusing  ele- 
ment is  that  of  a  sick  body  on  the  human 
soul  or  thinking  part  I    CarlyU. 


What  a  fool  is  he  who  locks  his  door  to  keep 
out  spirits,  who  has  in  his  own  bosom  a 
spirit  he  dares  not  meet  alone :  whose  voice, 
smothered  far  down,  and  piled  over  with 
mountains  of  earthliness,  is  yet  like  the  fore- 
warning trumpet  of  doom  1    Mrs,  Stowe. 

What  a  force  of  illusion  begins  life  with  us, 
and  attends  us  to  the  end  !    Emerson, 

What  a  heavy  burden  is  a  name  that  has  be- 
come too  soon  famous  1    yoliaire. 

What  a  heU  of  witchcraft  lies  hi  the  small  orb  M 
of  one  particular  tear  1    Shakespeare, 

What  a  large  volume  of  adventures  may  be 
grasped  within  this  little  span  of  life  by  him 
who  Interests  his  heart  in  everything.  Sterne, 

What  a  man  can  do  is  his  ^eatest  ornament, 
and  he  always  consults  his  dignity  by  doing 

it.     CarlyU. 

What  a  man  does  not  believe  can  never  at  bot- 
tom be  of  any  true  interest  to  him.    CarlyU. 
What  a  man  does,  that  he  has.    Emerson, 
What  a  man  does,  that  he  is.    Hegel.  80 

What  a  man  finds  good  of,  and  what  he  finds 
hurt  of,  is  the  best  physic  to  preserve  health. 
Bacon. 
What  a  man  is  contributes  much  more  to  his 
happiness  than  what  he  has  or  how  others 
regard  him.    Schopenhauer, 

What  a  man  is  irresistibly  urged  to  say,  helps 
him  and  us.    Emerson. 

What  a  man  wills,  not  wliat  he  knows,  de- 
termines his  worth  or  unworth,  his  power  or 
impotence,  his  happiness  or  unhappiness. 
Lmdner, 

What  a  miserable  world  1— trouble  if  we  love,  $6 
and  trouble  if  we  do  not  love.     Count  de 
Maistre. 

What  a  piece  of  work  is  a  man  I  How  noble 
in  reason  1  How  infinite  in  faculty  1  In 
form  and  moving  how  express  and  admir- 
able 1  In  action  how  Uke  an  angel!  In 
apprehension  how  like  a  God  1    Hant.^  ii.  a. 

What  a  poor  creature  is  the  woman  who,  in- 
spbing  desire,  does  not  also  inspire  love  and 
reverence !    Goethe. 

What  a  road  had  human  nature  to  traverse 
before  it  reached  the  point  of  being  mild 
to  the  guilty,  merciful  io  the  Injurious,  and 
humane  to  the  inhuman  1  Doubtless  they 
were  men  of  godlike  souls  who  first  taught 
this,  who  spent  their  lives  in  rendering  the 
practice  of  this  possible,  and  recommending 
it  to  others.    Goethe. 

What  a  sense  of  security  is  in  an  old  book 
which  Time  has  criticised  for  us  I    Lowell. 

What  a  strange  thing  man  isl  and  what  a  40 
stranger  /Is  woman  1    Byron. 

What  a  thin  fihn  it  Is  that  divides  the  living 
from  the  dead  1    CarlyU. 

What  a  vanity  is  painting,  which  attracts  ad- 
miration by  the  resemblance  of  things  that 
in  the  original  we  do  not  admire !    Pascal. 

What  a  view  a  man  must  have  of  this  uni- 
verse who  thinks  he  can  swallow  it  all,  who 
is  not  doubly  and  trebly  happy  that  he  can 
keep  it  from  swallowing  him !    CarlyU. 

What  a  wretched  thing  is  all  fame!  A  renown 
of  the  highest  sort  endures,  say  for  two 
thousand  years.  And  then?  Wny  then  a 
fathomless  eternity  swallows  it    CarlyU. 

What  actually  constitutes  the  human  element  4S 
in  man  is  a  kindly  spirit    Schiller. 
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What  an  eaormoas  camera  obscnra  magni- 
fier Is  Tradition  I  How  a  tiling:  ^rows  in  the 
human  memory,  in  the  human  wiagfination, 
when  love,  worship,  and  all  that  lies  in  the 
human  heart  is  there  to  encourage  it  I  Car- 
Iyi€. 

What  an  inaccessible  stronghold  that  man 

Kssesses  who  is  always  m  earnest  with 
nself  and  the  things  around  him  I    Gpetkt. 

What  are  all  our  histories  but  God  manifesting: 
himself,  that  he  hath  shaken,  and  tum- 
bled down,  and  trampled  upon  everything: 
that  he  hath  not  planted  I    Oliver  Crvmnte/l. 

What  are  all  prayers  beneath  /  But  cries  of 
babes,  that  cannot  know  /  Half  the  deep 
thoug:ht  they  breathe  ?  Ke6U. 
5  What  are  men  better  than  sheep  or  gpoats,  / 
That  nourish  a  blind  life  within  the  brain,  / 
If,  knowing:  God,  they  lift  not  hands  of 
prayer  /  Both  for  themselves  and  those  who 
call  them  friend  ?     Tennysfin, 

What  are  the  outward  details  of  a  Ufe,  if  the 
inner  secret  of  it,  the  remorse,  temptations, 
true,  often-baffled,  never-ended  strugg:le  of 
it,  be  forg:otten?  Details  by  themselves 
will  never  teach  us  what  it  is.    CarlyU. 

What  are  we  sreat  ones  on  the  wave  of 
humanity?  we  think  we  rule  it  when  it 
rules  us.  and  drives  as  up  and  down,  hither 
and  thither,  as  it  listeth.    Goethe, 

What  are  words  but  empty  sounds,  that  break 
and  scatter  in  the  air,  and  make  no  real  im- 
pression ?     Thomas  A  Kem^i$. 

What  are  your  axioms,  and  categories,  and 
systems,  and  aphorisms?  Words,  words. 
High  air-castles  are  cunningly  built  of  words, 
the  words  well  bedded  in  good  logic-mortar ; 
wherein,  however,  no  knowledge  will  come 
to  lodge.  Carlyle. 
10  What  Art  had  Homer  ?  what  Art  had  Shake- 
speare ?  Patient,  docile,  valiant  intelligence, 
conscious  and  unconscious,  gathered  from  all 
winds,  of  these  two  things— their  own  faculty 
of  utterance,  and  the  audience  they  had  to 
utter  to ;  and  only;  to  which,  as  the  soul  of 
the  whole,  a  blaxing,  radiant  insight  into 
the  fact,  blazing,  bumina:  interest  about  it, 
and  we  nave  the  whole  Art  of  Shakespeare 
and  Homer.    CarlyU, 

What  art  was  to  the  ancient  world,  science  is 
to  the  modem.    Disraeli, 

What  avail  the  largest  gifts  of  Heaven,  / 
When  drooping  health  and  spirits  go  amiss  ?  / 
How  tasteless  then  whatever  can  be  given  I  / 
Health  is  the  vital  principle  of  bliss,  /  And 
exercise  of  heatth.     rhottuom. 

What  avails  a  superfluity  of  freedom  which  we 
cannot  use  ?    Goethe. 

What  avails  the  dram  of  brandy  while  it 
swims  chemically  united  with  its  barrel  of 
wort  ?  Let  the  oistiller  pass  it  and  repass  it 
through  his  limbecs ;  for  it  is  the  drops  of 
pure  alcohol  we  want,  not  the  gallons  of 
water,  which  may  be  had  in  every  ditch. 
Carlyle, 

IS  What  belongs  to  everybody  belongs  to  no- 
body.   Pr. 

What  better  time  for  driving,  riding,  walking, 
moving  through  the  air  by  any  means,  than 
a  fresn,  frosty  morning,  when  hope  runs 
cheerily  through  the  veins  with  the  brisk 
blood  and  tingles  in  the  frame  from  head  to 
foot  ?    Dickens, 


What  bitter  pills,  /  Compos'd  of  real  ilia.  / 
Men  swallow  down  to  purchase  one  false 
good.     Quarles. 

What  boots  it  at  one  gate  to  make  dafience,  / 
And  at  another  to  let  in  the  foe  ?    Milton. 

What  boots  the  hero-arm  without  a  hero-cjre  ? 

What  bnUt  St.  Paul's  Cathedral?  Look  ati 
the  heart  of  the  matter,  it  was  that  dhriae 
Hebrew  Book,  the  word  partly  of  the  maa 
Moses,  an  outlaw  tending  his  Midianitlsh 
herds  tour  thousand  years  ago  in  the  wilder- 
nesses of  Sinai  1    Carlyle. 

What  by  straight  |>ath  cannot  be  ranched,  / 
By  crooked  ways  is  never  won.    Goethe. 

What  can  be  done,  you  most  do  Cor  jooraelC 
/o/uuon. 

What  can  ennoble  sots,  or  slaves,  or  cowards  ?  / 
Alas  !  not  aU  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards. 
Pope* 

What  can  Pate  devise  to  vanquish  Love? 
Lows  Morris. 

What  can  they  see  in  the  long^est  kingly  line  \ 
in  Europe,  save  that  it  runs  hack  to  a  aoc- 
cessful  soldier?    Scott. 

What  can  we  reason,  but  from  what  we  know? 

Pope, 
What  cannot  be  abused  is  good  for  notid■fl^ 

NiOmhr. 

What  cannot  be  avoided,  /  Twere  rhiliUsh 
weakness  to  lament  or  fear.  3  Hm.  K/.,  v.  4. 

What  cannot  be  eschew'd  must  be  embraced. 
Merry  IVives,  v.  4. 

What  can't  be  cured  must  be  endured.  Burton.  \ 

What  care  I  for  words  ?  yet  words  do  well  / 

When  he  that  speaks  them  pleases  those 

that  hear.    As  You  Like  It^  ilL  5. 

What  cares  any  man  for  appearances  except 
as  sig:ns  of  what  otherwise  he  cannot  see  ? 
Ed. 

"What  cheer?  Brother,  quickly  telL"  / 
" Above "— " Below.**  «*Good-night "--**Alls 
welL-    Dibdin. 

What  chiefly  distinguishes  ^reat  artists  from 
feeble  artists  is  first  their  sensibility  and 
tenderness :  secondly,  their  imagination ;  aad 
thirdly,  their  industry.    Ruskin. 

What  comes  from  God  to  us,  returns  frxKa] 
us  to  God.   (?) 

What  conies  from  the  heart  goes  to  the  heart. 

Pr, 

What  constitutes  a  state  ?  .  .  .  Men  vrtio  their 
duties  know,  /  But  know  thefr  rights,  and 
knowing,  dare  maintain.    Sir  William  Jones. 

What  devilij  soever  kings  do,  the  Greeks 
mast  pay  tne  piper.    Pr. 

What  dfre  offence  from  amorous  causes 
spr^uFs  1  /  What  mighty  contests  rise  from 
trivial  thingrs  I    Pope. 

What  distingnishes  Christianity  from  all  mono-  4 
theistic  religions  lies  in  nothmg  else  than  in 
a  making-dead  to  the  law,  the  removal  of  the 
Kantian  imperative ;  instead  of  which  Chria- 
tianity  requires  a  free  inclination.    .Schiller. 

What  divine,  what  truly  great  thing  has  ever 
been  efficted  by  force  of  public  opinion? 
Carlyle. 

What  do  I  gain  from  a  man  into  whose  eyes 
I  cannot  look  when  he  is  speaking,  and  the 
mirror  of  whose  soul  is  veiled  to  me  by  a  pair 
of  glasses  which  daaide  me  ?    Goetho, 
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What  do  you  mean  by  composing  tragedies, 
when  Tragedy  in  person  stalics  every 
street?    (?) 

What  does  competency  in  the  long-mn  mean? 
It  means,  to  ail  reasonable  beings,  cleanli- 
ness of  person,  decency  of  dress,  courtesy 
of  manners,  opportunities  for  education,  the 
delights  of  leisure,  and  the  bliss  of  giving. 

Wha*  does  the  utmost  that  he  can,  /  Will 
wfayles  (sooietimes)  do  mair.    Burns. 

What  doth  cherish  weeds,  but  gentle  air?  / 
And  what  makes  robbers  bold,  bat  too  much 
lenity?    3 //en,  r/.,  ii.  6. 

5  What  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do 
justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly 
with Uiy God?    Bi^/e. 

What  exile  from  himself  can  flee  ?    Byron, 

What  fates  impose,  that  men  must  needs 
abide ;  /  It  boots  not  to  resist  both  wind  and 
tide.    3  Hm.  Vl.y  iv.  3. 

What  1  fly  from  love  ?  vain  hope :  there's  no 
retreat,  /  When  he  has  wings  and  I  have 
only  feet.    W  rchias. 

^Vhat  glitters  is  for  the  moment ;  the  genuine 
is  for  all  time.    Goethe. 

10  What  God  does  all  day  is  not  to  sit  waiting 
in  churches  for  people  to  come  and  worship 
him.    Prof.  DrummofuL 

What  God  hath  joined  together,  let  not  man 
put  asunder.    Jesus, 

What  God  makes  he  never  mars.    Pr, 

VHiat  good  I  see  humbly  I  seek  to  do,  /  And 
live  obedient  to  the  law,  in  trust  /  That  what 
will  come,  and  must  come,  shall  come  welL 
Sir  Edvrin  Arnold, 

What  governs  men  is  the  fear  of  truth,  except 
such  as  is  useful  to  them.    Amiei, 

15  What  great  thing  ever  happened  in  this 
world,  a  world  understood  always  to  be 
made  and  governed  by  wisdom,  without 
meaning  somewhat  ?    Carlyle, 

VHiat  gunpowder  did  for  war,  the  printing- 
press  has  done  for  the  mind ;  and  the  states- 
man is  no  longer  clad  in  the  steel  of  special 
education,  but  every  reading  man  is  his 
judge.     Wendell  PkilUps. 

What  hands  build,  hands  can  pull  down. 
Scluller, 

What  has  been,  may  be ;  and  what  may  be, 
may  be  supposed  to  be.    Swift. 

What  has  been  written,  as  well  as  what  has 
been  actually  done,  shrivels  up  and  ceases  to 
be  worth  anything,  until  it  has  again  been 
taken  up  into  life,  been  again  felt,  thought, 
and  acted  upon.    Goethe. 

90  What  has  never  anywhere  come  to  pass,  that 
alone  never  grows  old.    Schiller. 

What  has  posterity  done  for  us  /  That  we,  lest 
tbey  their  rights  should  lose,  /  Should  trust 
our  necks  to  gripe  of  noose  ?  John  Trumbuil. 

What  hath  he  to  do  with  a  soul  who  doth 
not  keep  his  passions  in  subjection?  Hito- 
Padesa, 

What  have  I  to  do,  .  .  .  either  with  your 
amusements  or  vour  pleasures,  unless  it 
was  in  my  power  to  increase  their  measure  ? 
Sterne. 

What  have  kings  that  privates  have  not  too,  / 
Save  ceremony,  save  general  ceremony? 
Hen,  K,  iv.  1. 


What  have  not  you  men  to  answer  for  who  85 
talk  of  love  to  a  woman  when  her  face  is  all 
you  know  of  her,   and  her  passions,  her 
aspirations,  are  for  kissing  to  sleep,  her  very 
soul  a  plaything?    /.  M.  Barrie. 

What  he  greatly  thought,  he  nobly  dared. 
Pope, 

What  house  more  stately  hath  there  been,  / 
Or  can  be,  than  is  Man?  Geofjpe  //er- 
bert. 

What  hypocrites  we  seem  to  be  ^^enever  we 
talk  oT  ourselves  I  Our  words  sound  so 
humble,  while  our  hearts  are  so  proud. 
Hare. 

What  I  cannot  praise  I  speak  not  of.    Goethe. 

What  I  for  many  a  day  wished,  life  has  not  SO 
granted  me,  but  it  has  inittead  tauglit  me 
this,  that  my  wish  was  a  foolish  one.    GeiheL 

What  I  gave,  that  I  have ;  /  What  I  spent, 
that  I  had :  /  What  I  left,  that  I  lost.  Epi- 
tetph  inscribed  on  ike  tomi  0/  Robert  of  Don- 
caster, 

What  I  have  written,  I  have  written.  Pilate 
of  the  legend  he  wrote  over  the  Cross. 

What  I  must  do  is  all  that  concerns  me,  not 
what  the  people  think.    Emerson, 

What  I  object  to  is,  not  the  poetry  of  sadness, 
but  the  sadneju  of  poetry.  Many  of  the 
poets  make  out  the  fonntam  of  poetry  to  be 
only  a  fountain  of  tears.    Hooee. 

What,  indeed,  is  man's  life  generally  but  a  85 
kind  of  beast-godhood ;  the  god  in  us  tri- 
umphing more  and  more  over  the  beast; 
striving  more  and  more  to  subdue  it  under 
his  feet  ?    Carfyle, 

What  is  a  foreign  country  to  those  who  have 
science  ?    Hitopadesa, 

What  is  a  handful  of  reasonable  men  against 
a  crowd  with  stones  in  their  hands  ?    George 

Eliot. 

What  is  a  man,  /  If  his  chief  good  and  market 
of  his  time,  /  Be  but  to  sleep,  and  feed  ?  A 
beast,  no  more.    Ham.^  iv.  4. 

What  is  a  man  profited  if  he  shall  gain  the 
whole  world  and  lose  bis  own  soul  ?   Jesus, 

What  is  agahist   Nature  is   against  God.  40 
HebbeL 

What  is  all  working,  what  is  all  knowing,  but 
a  feint  interpreong,  and  a  faint  showing 
forth  of  the  mystexy,  which  ever  remains 
infinite?    Carlyle, 

What,  is  any  one.  simply  by  birth,  to  be  pun- 
ished or  applauded?    Hitopadeseu 

What  is  aug^ht  but  as  'tis  valued?  TroiL 
and  Cress.,  u,  9. 

What  is  barely  necessary  cannot  be  dispensed 
with.    Goldsmith. 

What  is  becoming  is  honourable,  and  what  is  45 
honourable  is  becoming.    Cic. 

What  is  beneath  me  floors  me ;  what  is  on  a 
level  with  me  bores  me ;  only  what  is  above 
me  supports  and  lifts  me  above  mysell 
Anon, 

What  is  bought  is  cheaper  than  a  gift.    Pk 
What  is  bred  in  the  bone  will  never  come  out 

of  the  flesh.    Pr. 
What  is  called  the  spirit  of  the  times  is  at 
bottom  but  the  spirit  of  the  gentlemen  in 
wliich  the  times  are  mirrored.    Goeths, 

What  is  cheapest  to  yon  now  u  likely  to  l>e  60 
dearest  in  tiie  end.    Emskin. 
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What  is  chiefly  nee4ed  in  the  Bagland  of  the 
present  day  is  to  show  the  quantity  of 
pleasure  that  may  be  obtained  by  a  consis- 
tent, well-administered  competence,  modest, 
confessed,  and  laborious.    Ruskin. 

What  is  difficulty?  Only  a  word  indicating: 
the  degree  of  strenrth  requisite  for  accom- 
plishing: particular  objects ;  a  mere  notice  of 
the  necessity  for  exertion;  a  bup:l>ear  to 
children  and  fools ;  only  a  mere  stmiulus  to 
men.    Samuei  IVarren, 

What  is  distance  to  the  indefatig:able  ?  Hiio- 
ptuiestu 

What  to  done  by  niflrht  appears  by  day.    Pr. 

f  What  to  done  for  those  who  have  not  their 
passions  in  subjection,  to  like  washingr  the 
elephant  (f.r.|  washing  the  blackamoor  whiteX 
Hiiopadesa. 

What  to  done  in  a  hurry  to  nerer  done  well.  Pr, 

What  to  done  is  done :  has  alreadv  blended 
Itself  with  the  boundless,  ever-Iirinfi:,  eyer- 
working  uniTerse,  and  will  atoo  work  there, 
for  ^ood  or  evil,  openly  or  secretly,  through 
all  tmie.    CariyU. 

What  to  everybody's  business  to  nobod]r'8 
business.    Inaak  IValion, 

What  is  excellettt  should  never  be  carped  at 
nor  discussed,  but  enjoyed  and  reverentially 
thought  over  in  sUence.    Goethe, 
10  What  is  extraordinary  try  to  look  at  with  your 
own  eyes.    Old  maxim. 

What  is  false  taste  but  want  of  perception  to 
discern  propriety  and  distinguish  beauty? 
Gotdsmitk, 

What  is  generally  accepted  as  virtue  in  wo- 
men to  very  different  from  what  is  thought 
so  in  men  :  a  very  good  woman  would  make 
but  a  paltry  man.    Pope, 

What  is  generally  considered  true  amounts 
to  much  the  same  as  if  it  were  actually  true. 
CdivSs, 

What  to  genius  or  courage  without  a  heart  ? 
^  Goldsmith, 

IS  What  is  genuine  but  that  which  to  trulv  ex- 
cellent, which  stands  in  harmony  with  the 
purest  nature  or  reason,  and  which  even 
now  mintoters  to  our  highest  development  I 
What  to  spurious  but  the  absurd  and  the 
hollow,  which  brings  no  fruit— at  least,  no 
good  fruit.    Goethe, 

What  to  gray  with  age  becomes  religion. 
Schiller, 

What  is  happiness  ?  To  animals  in  thto  world, 
health.    Hitopadesa. 

What  to  important  to  to  have  a  soul  which 
loves  trutl^  and  receives  it  wherever  it  finds 
it.    Goethe, 

What  to  in  will  out    Emerson, 
80  What  is  it  (thy  protest  against  the  devil)  properly 
but  an  altercation  with  him  before  you  begin 
honestly  fighting  with  him  ?    Carlyle. 

What  is  it  that  keeps  men  in  continual  dis- 
content and  ai^tatton?  It  to  that  the^  can- 
not make  realities  correspond  with  their  con- 
ceptions, that  eigoyment  steato  away  from 
among  tneir  hands,  that  the  wished-for  comes 
too  late,  and  nothing  reached  and  acquired 

{)roduces  on  the  heart  tiie  effect  which  their 
onging  for  it  at  a  distance  led  them  to  anti- 
cipate.   Goethe. 

What  is  justice  but  another  form  of  the  reality 
we  love — a  truth  acted  out?    Carlyle, 


What  to  kindness  ?    A  principle  in  the  good. 

HitopeuUseu 
What  to  known  to  three  to  known  to  everybody. 

Pr. 
What  to  learned  in  the  cradle  to  carried  to  the  tf 

tomb.    Pr, 

What  to  life  but  the  choice  of  that  good 
which  contains  the  least  of  evill  B.  R. 
Haydon, 

What  to  life  except  the  knitting  up  of  in- 
coherences into  coherence  ?    CarlyU, 

What  to  man  but  a  symbol  of  God,  and  all  that 
he  does,  if  not  symbolical,  a  revelation  to 
sense  of  the  mystic  God-given  force  that 
to  in  him  ?    Carlyle, 

What  to  man,  /  If  his  chief  good,  and  market 
of  his  time,  /  Be  but  to  sleep  and  feed  ?  A 
beast,  no  man.    Ham.t  iv.  4. 

What  to  mine,  even  to  my  life,  to  hers  I  love ;  Si 
but  the  secret  of  my  friend  is  not  mine  1    Sir 
P.  Sidney, 

What  to  modesty,  if  it  deserts  from  truth  ? 
Johnson, 

What  to  more  at  ease,  more  abstracted  from 
the  world,  than  a  true  single-hearted 
honesty  ?     Thomas  i  Kempis. 

What  to  much  desired  to  not  beltoved  when  it 
comes.    Sp.  Pr, 

What  is  my  life  if  I  am  no  longer  to  be  of  use 
to  others  ?    Goethe, 

What  is  nearest  to  often  unattainaUy  far  oA  SB 

Goethe, 
What  is  nearest  us  touches  us  most.   Johnsem, 
What  to  new  finds  better  acceptance  than 

what  to  good  or  grreat.    Denkam, 

What  to  noble?— That  which  places  /  Truth 
in  its  enfranchised  vHll,  /  Leaving  steps,  like 
angel-traces,  /  That  mankind  may  foUov 
stiU!    C.Swain, 

What  to  not  allotted  the  hand  cannot  readi, 
and  what  to  allotted  will  find  you  wherever 
you  may  be.    Saadi, 

What  to  not  sung  is  properly  no  poem,  bat  a  iO 
piece  of  prose^  cramped  into  jingling  lines, — 


to  the  great  injury  of  the  grammar,  to  the 
_      "of  the  ' 

Carlyle. 


great  grief 


reader,  for  the  most  part 


What  is  not  to  be,  that  is  not  to  be :  if  it  be 
to  come  to  pass,  it  cannot  be  otherwise. 
Thto  reasoning  is  an  antidote.  Why  doth 
not  the  afflicted  one  drink  of  it?  fiitopa- 
descu 

What  is  not  true  has  thto  advantage  that  it 
can  be  eternally  talked  about;  whereas 
about  truth  there  is  an  urgency  that  cries 
out  for  its  application,  for  otherwtoe  it  has 
no  right  to  be  there.    Goethe. 

What  to  not  worth  reading  more  than  once 
to  not  worth  reading  at  aU.    C.  /.  Welter. 

What  is  now  called  the  nature  of  women  to 
an  eminently  artificial  thing— the  result  of 
forced  repression  in  some  directions,  un- 
natural stimulation  in  others.    /.  S,  Mill. 

What  to  obvious  is  not  always  known,  and  what  4S 
to  known  to  not  always  present.   JohMsan. 

What  to  of  the  earth  has  no  permanence :  our 
hearts  yearn  after  a  better  land.     N,  A, 

HoffmeutH, 

What  to  often  termed  shyness  to  nothing  more 
than  refined  sense,  and  an  indifference  to 
common  observations.    (?) 
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What  is  our  life  but  an  endless  flig^ht  of  wing^ed 
facts  or  events  ?    Emtrson. 

What  is  past  is  past  There  is  a  future  left 
to  all  men,  who  have  the  virtue  to  repent 
and  the  energy  to  atone.    Buhutr  Lytton. 

What  is  philosophy?  An  entire  separation 
from  the  world.    Iliiopeuiesa, 

What  is  reason  now  was  passion  formerly. 
Ovid, 
§  What  is  reUflflon?    Compassion  for  all  thingps 
that  have  ufe.    Hitopadesa. 

What  is  saoce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the 
grander.    Pr. 

What  is  specially  true  of  love  is,  that  it  is 
a  state  of  extreme  impressionability;  the 
lover  has  more  senses  and  finer  senses  than 
others ;  his  eye  and  ear  are  telegnraphs  ;  he 
reads  omens  in  the  flower  and  cloud  and 
face  and  form  and  g;esture,  and  reads  them 
arig:ht.    Emerton, 

What  is  streng:th  without  a  double  share  / 

Of  wisdom?  vast,  nnwieldjr,  burdensome,  / 

Proudly  secure,  yet  liable  to  fall  /  By  weakest 

subtleties ;  not  made  to  rule,  /  But  to  subserve 

•where  wisdom  bears  command.    Milton, 

What  is  the  adored  Supreme  Perfection, 
say?—  /  What,  but  eternal  never-resting: 
sottit  /  Almigrhty  power,  and  all-dlrectingr 
dar ;  /  By  whom  each  atom  sths,  the  planets 
roU;  /  who  fills,  surrounds,  informs,  and 
agfitates  the  whole.     Thomson, 

JO  What  is  the  best  grovemment?  That  which 
teaches  us  to  gforem  ourselves.    Goethe. 

What  is  the  best  m  the  world?  Healthy 
blood,  smews  of  steel,  and  strong:  nerves. 
Auerbach, 

What  to  the  body  when  the  head  to  off? 
3  Hen.  V/.,  v.  x. 

What  to  the  city  but  the  people?  True,  the 
people  are  the  city.    Corwianue^  ilL  z. 

What  to  the  elevation  of  the  soul  ?  A  prompt, 
delicate,  certain  feeling:  for  all  that  is  beauti- 
ful, all  that  to  gjand ;  a  quick  resolution 
to  do  the  greatest  g:ood  by  the  smallest 
means ;  a  g:reat  benevolence  joined  to  a 
grreat  stren^h  and  great  hnmility.  Lavater. 

IS  W^hat  Is  the  trood  of  fear?  The  whole  solar 
system  were  it  to  fall  together  about  our 
ears  could  kill  us  only  once.    CarlyU. 

Wliat  to  the  highest  secret  of  victory  and 
peace?  To  will  what  God  wilto,  and  strike 
a  leagrue  with  destiny.    W.  R,  Alger, 

IVh&t  is  the  majority  ?  Majority  to  nonsense 
(^l/nsinn).  Understanding  has  always  been 
only  with  the  minority.    Schiller. 

'What  is  the  true  test  of  character,  unless  it  be 
its  progressive  development  in  the  bustle 
and  turmoil,  in  the  action  and  reaction,  of 
daily  life?    Goethe. 

V(^hat  to  the  use  of  a  lamp  to  a  blind  man,  al- 
thongrh  it  be  bumhig  in  hto  hand?  Hito- 
peulesa. 

jM>  Wliat  to  the  use  of  health  or  of  life,  if  not  to 
do  some  work  therewith  ?    CarlyU. 

W^hat  to  the  voice  of  song,  when  the  world 
lacks  the  ear  of  taste  ?    Hawthorne. 

VV^hat  is  there  good  in  us  if  it  is  not  the  power 
and  inclination  to  appropriate  to  ourselves 
the  resources  of  the  outward  world,  and  to 
make  them  subservient  to  our  higher  ends  ? 
Cifcthe. 


What  I  to  there  no  bribing  death  ?  Last  word* 
of  Cardinal  Beaufort. 

What   to   thto   day's   strong    suggestion  ?   / 
"The  passing  moment's  all  we  rest  onl 
Bums. 

What  is  this  life  of  ours?  Gone  in  a  moment.  29 
burnt  up  like  a  scroll,  into  the  blank  eternity. 
Carlyle  interpreting  young  Luther  s  re/lexion 
on  the  sudden  death  by  his  side  of  his  friend 
Alexis, 

What  to  too  great  a  load  for  those  who  have 
strength  ?    Hitopadesa. 

What  to  truth  ?    PiUU  scoffingly  to  Jesus. 

What  to  twice  read  to  commonly  better  re- 
membered than  what  to  transcribed.  John- 
son. 

What  is  valuable  to  not  new,  and  what  is  new 
to  not  valuable.     D.  Webiter. 

'*  What  to  wanting,"  said  Napoleon  one  day  to  go 
Madame  Campan,  **  in  order  that  the  youth 
of  Prance  be  well  educated?"  "Good 
mothers,"  was  the  reply.  The  Emperor 
was  most  forcibly  struck  with  thto  answer. 
'*  Here,"  said  he,  "is  a  system  in  one  word." 
Abbott. 

What  is  writ  is  writ    Byron, 

What  joy  a  self-sufficing  fortune  yields.  /  Such 
modest  livelihood  is  dear  to  me.  Tne  wise 
old  maxim,  "Not  too  much,"  /  Too  much 
has  power  my  heart  to  touch.  Aipheus  of 
Mityiene, 

What  life  only  half  imparts  to  man,  posterity 
shall  give  entirely-    Goethe. 

What  love  can  do,  that  dares  love  attempt. 
Rom.  and  Jul.  ^  it  a. 

What  love  hides  to  raised  as  from  the  dead  /  85 
Some  day,  and  kilto  the  love  which  covered 
it,  /  And  frankest  truth  is  more  than  subtle 
wit.     Dr.  Walter  Smith. 

What  makes  all  doctrines  plain  and  clear  ?  / 
About  two  hundred  pounds  a  year.  /  And 
that  which  was  jprov  d  true  before  /  Prove 
false  again,  two  hundred  more.    Butler. 

What  makes  life  dreary  to  the  want  of  motive. 
George  Eliot, 

What  makes  lovers  never  tire  of  each  others* 
society  to  that  they  talk  always  about  them- 
selves.   La  Roche, 

What  makes  many  so  dtocontented  with  their 
own  condition  is  the  absurd  estimate  they 
form  of  the  happiness  of  others.    Fr.  {f) 

What  makes  old  age  so  sad  is,  not  that  our  40 
joys,  but  that  our  hopes  then  cease.    Jeeui 
Paul. 

What  makes  people  discontented  with  their 
condition  is  the  chimerical  idea  they  con- 
ceive of  the  happiness  of  others.  Thom- 
son. 

What  makes  vanity  so  insufferable  to  us  to 
that  it  wounds  our  own.    La  Roche, 

What  man  dare  do,  in  circumstances  of 
danger,  an  Bn^ltohman  wilL  Hto  virtues 
seem  to  sleep  m  the  calm,  and  are  called 
out  only  to  combat  the  kindred  stornu 
Goldsmith. 

What  man  dare,  I  dare.    Macb.,,  itL  4. 

What  man  didst  thou  evericnow  unthrift,  that  45 
was  beloved  after  his  -^eans?     Timon  of 
AfhenSf  iv.  3. 

What  man  has  done,  man  can  do.  Emef^ 
son. 
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What  nua  wants  is  alwavs  that  th«  hifrh«st 
in  his  nature  be  set  at  the  top  and  actively 
reign  there.    ( arfyU. 

What  matter  though  I  doubt  at  every  pore . . .  / 
If  finally  I  have  a  life  to  show,  /  The  thing  I 
did,  brought  out  in  evidence  /  Against  the 
thing  done  to  me  underground  /  By  hell  and 
all  its  brood,  for  aught  I  know  ?    Browning. 

What  matters  it  though  the  Gospels  contra- 
dict each  other  if  the  Gospel  does  not  con- 
tradict itself  ?    Goithi, 

What  matters  it  whether  the  alphabet  (by 
which  vou  are  to  spell  out  the  meaning  of  life) 
be  in  large  gilt  letters  or  in  small  ungilt 
ones,  so  you  have  an  eye  to  read  it  ?  Car- 
lyU. 

5  VHiat  may  be  dune  at  ony  time  will  be  dune  at 
nae  time.    Sc.  Pr. 

What  men  prise  most  is  a  privilege,  even  if 
it  be  that  of  chief  mourner  at  a  funeral.    (?) 

What  men  usually  say  of  misfortunes,  that 
they  never  come  alone,  may  with  equal  truth 
be  said  of  good  fortune ;  nay,  of  other  cir- 
cumstances which  gather  round  us  in  a  har- 
monious way,  whether  it  arise  from  a  kind 
of  fatality,  or  that  man  has  the  power  of 
attracting  to  himself  things  that  are  mutually 
related.    Goethe. 

What  men  want  is  not  talent ;  It  is  purpose. 
Bulwer  Lytton. 

What  millions  died  that  Caesar  might  be  great  I 
Campbtli. 

10  What  must  be,  shall  be.    Row,  andjul,^  iv.  x. 

What  Nature  does  not  reveal  Co  thv  spirit, 
thou  wilt  not  wrench  from  her  witn  levers 
and  screws.    Goethe. 

What  need  the  bridgie  much  broader  than  the 
flood  ?  The  fairest  grant  is  the  necessity ; 
look,  what  will  serve  is  fit  Mnck  Ado^ 
i.  I. 

What  need  we  have  any  friends,  if  we  should 
never  have  need  of  them  ?    Timan  «f  A  thtns^ 

\.  3. 

What  needs  my  Shakespeare  for  his  honoured 
boues  ?    Afilton. 

16  What  of  books  ?  Hast  thou  not  already  a  Bible 
to  write  and  publish  in  print  that  is  eternal, 
namely,  a  Life  to  lead  ?    CarlyU. 

What  once  were  vices  are  now  the  manners  of 
the  day.    Sen, 

What  people  call  her  (England'x)  history  Is  not 
hers  at  all ;  but  that  of  her  kings  (though 
the  history  of  them  is  worth  reading),  or  the 
tax-gatherers  employed  by  them,  which  is 
as  if  people  were  to  call  Mr.  Gladstone's 
history  or  Mr.  Lowe's,  yours  or  mine. 
Ruskin. 

What  perils  on  a  woman's  life  may  throng,  / 
Sitting  lonely  with  her  thoughts,  that  chafe 
and  murmur  like  the  surf!  Dr.  Walter 
Smith. 

What  persons  are  by  starts,  they  are  by 
nature.  You  see  tnem  at  such  times  on 
their  guard.  Habit  may  restrain  vice,  and 
virtue  may  be  obscured  by  passion,  but 
intervals  best  discover  the  man,    Sterne. 

SO  What  profit  is  it  for  men  now  to  live  in  heavi- 
ness, and  after  death  to  look  for  punish- 
ment ?     Afocry-pha. 

What  proves  the  hero  truly  great,  /  Is  never, 
never  to  despair.     Thomson. 


What  quite  infinite  worth  lies  in  Tmth !  hov 
all-pervading,  omnipotent|  in  man's  mind  is 
the  thing  we  name  Belief  1    CarlyU. 

What  rage  for  fame  attends  both  great  and 
small  t  7  Better  be  damned  than  mentioaed 
not  at  all.    John  Wolcot. 

What  rein  can  hold  licentious  wickedness  / 
When  down  the  hill  he  holds  his  fierce 
career  ?    Hen.  K,  iii.  > 

What  religion  do  I  profess  I  None  of  all  yon  • 
name  to  me.   Why  none  ?   Ont  of  respect  to 

religion.    Schiller. 

What  right  have  yon,  O  passer-by-the-way.  to 
call  any  flower  a  weed  ?  Do  you  know  its 
merits,  its  virtues,  its  healiiw  qualities  f 
Because  a  thing  is  common,  shau  yon  d< 
it?  If  so,  yon  might  despise  the 
for  the  same  reason.    Amm. 

What  rights  are  his  that  dare  not  strike  for 
them  ?     Tennyson. 

"What  says  Lord  Warwidc?  Shall  we  after 
them?**  "AfterthemI  Nay,  before  them  if 
we  can."    a  Hen,  ry.,  v.  3. 

What  shadows  we  9X^  and  what  shadows 
pursue !    Burke* 

What  shaU  be,  shall  be-that  Is  all;/To 
great  Wni  we  stand  and  fall,  /  *'  The  Scheme 
hath  need  "—we  ask  not  why,  /  And  in  tliis 
faith  we  live  or  die.    Lewis  Morris. 

What  shapest  thou  here  at  the  world ;  *Tis 
shapen  long  ago ;  /  The  Maker  shaped  It, 
He  thought  it  best  even  so.  /Thy  lot  is 
appointed,  go  follow  its  best ;  /  Thy  jouraev's 
begun,  thou  must  move  and  not  rest ;  /  Ivor 
sorrow  and  care  cannot  alter  thy  ca.se,  / 
And  running,  not  raging,  will  win  thee  the 
race.    Goethe. 

What  s^;nlfies  the  Ufe  o'  man  /  An'  twerxia.  for 
the  lasses,  O  ?    Bums. 

What  signifies  the  loss  of  a  Hercules  even  to 
the  loss  of  an  Idea  ?    Ed. 

What  signifies  your  gear?  /  A  mind  that's 
scrimpit  never  wants  some  care.     A  Ham 

Ramsay. 

What  should  a  wise  man  do  if  he  b  given  a  \ 
blow?     What   Cato   did  when   some    cme 
struck  him  on  the  mouth ;— not  fire  np  or 
revenge  the  insult,  or  even  return  the  blow, 
but  simply  Ignore  it.    Sen. 

What  skills  it  if  a  bag  of  stones  or  gold  / 
About  thy  neck  do  drown  thee  ?  Raise  thy 
head :  /  Take  stars  for  money ;  stars  not  to 
be  told  /  By  any  art,  yet  to  be  purc^i^ed. 
George  Heivtrt, 

What  stronger  breastplate  than  a  heiart  on- 
tainted  1    a  Hen.  VL,  iii.  2. 

What  the  eye  does  not  admire,  /  The  heart 
does  not  desire.    Pr. 

What  the  eye  don't  see,  the  heart  don't  grieve. 

Pr. 


What  the  fool  does  in  the  end,  the 
does  at  the  beginning.    //.  Pr. 

What  the  heart  has  once  owned  and  had,  it 
shall  never  lose.    Ward  Beechsr, 

What  the  heart  or  the  imagination  dictates 
always  flows  readily;  but  where  tliere  b 
no  subject  to  warm  or  interest  these,  con- 
straint appears.    Blair. 

What  the  light  of  your  mind  pronounces  in- 
credible that,  in  God's  name,  leave  an- 
credited.    Carlyle, 
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What  the  Makar  sands  as  renudns  myste- 
riously with  us  after  the  bearer  of  it  Is  dead 
and  gone ;  and  we,  as  we  '*  mourn  over,  long: 
for,  and  love  distant  and  departed  "  ffoodness, 
are  more  embraced  and  possessed  by  it  than 
we  were  when  it  was  present  with  us  only 
in  the  flesh,  and  we  could  look  upon  it  and 
handle  it    Ed. 

What  the  poet  has  to  cnltxvate  above  all  thingrs 
is  love  and  truth ;— what  he  has  to  avoid,  like 
poison,  is  the  fleeting  and  the  false.  Leigh 
Hunt, 

What  the  Puritans  gave  the  world  was  not 
thought,  but  action.     Wendell  Philips, 

What  the  imiverse  was  thought  to  be  in  Judea 
and  other  places,  this  may  be  very  interest- 
ing to  know;  what  It  is  in  England  here 
where  we  live  and  have  our  work  to  do,  that 
is  the  interesting  point.  Carfyle, 
4  What  thou  seest  is  not  there  on  its  own 
account,  strictly  taken,  is  not  there  at  all. 
Carljfle. 

What  though  care  killed  a  cat :  thou  hast  mettle 
enough  in  thee  to  kill  care.    Much  Ado^  v.  x. 

What  though  on  hamely  fare  we  dine,  /  Wear 
hodden  gray,  and  a'  that  ?  /  Gie  fools  their 
silk,  and  knaves  their  wine,  /  A  man's  a 
man  for  a'  that.    Bums, 

What  though  our  son^s  to  wit  have  no  pre- 
tence, /  The  fiddlestick  shall  scrape  tnem 
into  sense.    (?) 

What  though  success  will  not  attend  on  all  1  / 
Who  bravely  dares  must  sometimes  risk  a 
fall    Smoilett. 

10  What  though  the  field  be  lost?  /  AU  is  not 
lost;  th'  unconquerable  will,  /  And  study 
of  revenge,  immortal  hate,  /  And  courage 
never  to  submit  or  yield.    Milton, 

What  though  the  foot  be  shackled ;  the  heart 
is  free.    Goethe. 

What,  though  thou  wert  rich  and  of  high 
esteem,  dost  thou  yield  to  sorrow  because 
of  thy  loss  of  fortune  ?    Hitopculesa. 

What  tragic  wastes  of  gloom  /  Curtain  the 
soul  that  strives  and  sins  below  1    R.  Garnet. 

What  trifling  silliness  is  the  childish  fondness 
of  the  every-day  children  of  the  world  1  'Tis 
the  unmeaning  toying  of  the  younglings  of 
the  fields  and  forests.    Bums. 

16  What  'twas  weak  to  do,  /  'Tis  weaker  to 
lament,  once  being  done.    Shelley. 

What  unknown  seas  of  feeling  lie  in  man,  and 
will  from  time  to  time  break  through  I  Car^ 
lyle. 

What  was  mv  morning's  thought,  at  night's 
the  same ; /The  poor  and  rich  but  differ  in 
the  name.  /  Content's  the  greatest  bliss  we 
can  procure  /  Prae  'boon  the  lift ;  without  it 
kings  are  poor.    Allan  Ramsay. 

What  was  once  to  me  /  Mere  matter  of  the 
fancy,  now  has  grown  /  The  vast  necessity 
of  heart  and  life.     Tennyson, 

What  we  are  ^oing  to,  is  abundantly  obscure ; 
but  what  all  men  are  going  from,  is  very 
plain.    John  Sterling. 

90  W^hat  we  are,  that  only  can  we  see.   Emerson. 

What  we  call  conscience,  in  many  instances,  is 
only  a  wholesome  fear  of  the  constable.  Bovee. 

"What  we  call  our  root-and-branch  refonns  of 
slavery,  war,  gambling,  intemperance.  Is  only 
medicating  tiie  symptoms,  we  must  begin 
higher  up,  namely,  m  education.    Ettterson, 


What  we  do  determhie  oft  we  break,  /  Pur- 
pose is  but  the  slave  to  memory.  Ham.^ 
lii.  2. 

What  we  do  not  understand  we  have  no  busi- 
ness to  judge.    Atniel. 

What  we  do   not  use   is   a  heavy  burden.  85 
Goeike, 

What  we  don't  know  is  just  what  we  need  to 
know ;  and  what  we  do  know  we  can  make 
no  use  of.    Goethe, 

What  we  foolishly  call  vastness  is  not  more 
wonderful  or  not  more  impressive  than  what 
we  insolently  call  littleness.    Rusk.n. 

What  we  have  been  makes  us  what  we  are. 
George  Eliot. 

What  we  have  in  us  of  the  image  of  God  is  the 
love  of  truth  and  justice.     Demosthenes. 

What  we  have  we  prixe  not  to  the  worth,  /80 
Whiles  we  enjoy  it ;  but  being  lack'd  and 
lost,  /  Why  then  we  rack  the  value.    Much 
Ado,  iv.  1. 

What  we  hope  ever  to  do  with  ease  we  may 
learn  first  to  do  with  diligence.    Johnson. 

What  we  like  determines  what  we  are,  and  is 
the  sign  of  what  we  are.    Ruskin, 

What  we  need  most  is  not  so  much  to  realise 
the  ideal  as  to  idealise  the  real.  F.  H.  Hedge. 

What  we  poor  mortals  have  to  do  is  to  endure 
and  keep  ourselves  upright  as  well  and  as 
long  as  we  can.  God  disposes  as  he  thinks 
best.    Goethe, 

What  we  pray  to   ourselves   for  is  always  80 
granted.    Emerson, 

What  we  truly  and  earnestly  aspire  to  be,  that 
in  some  sense  we  are.  The  mere  aspiration, 
by  changing  the  frame  of  the  mind,  for  the 
moment  realises  itself.     Mrs.  Jatneson, 

What  we  want  to  be  pleased  with  flattery,  is 
to  believe  that  the  man  is  sincere  who  gives 
it  us.    Steele, 

What  we  want  to  believe,  what  it  suits  our 
convenience,  or  pleasure,  or  prejudice  to 
believe,  one  need  not  go  to  sea  to  learn 
what  slender  logic  will  incline  us  to  believe. 
Burroughs. 

What  ?  wearied  out  with  half  a  life  ?  /  Scared 
with  this  smooth  unbloody  strife?  /  Think 
where  thy  coward  hopes  nad  flown  /  Had 
Heaven  held  out  the  martyr's  crown.   KebeL 

What   were   mighty   Nature's   self?   /   Her 40 
features  could  thev  win  us,  /  Unheip'd  by 
the  poetic  voice  /  That  hourly  speaks  within 
us  ?     IVordsworih, 

What  win  not  woman,  gentle  woman,  dare,  / 
When  strong  affection  stirs  her  spirit  up? 
Southey. 

What  will  you  have  ?  quoth  God ;  pay  for  it 
and  take  it.    Pr. 

What  you  can't  get  is  just  what  suits  you. 
/•y.  Pr, 

What  vott  do  not  risk  all  to  part  with  (</<xAm- 
geben^y  thou  hast  not  loved  and  possessed 
entirely.    /.  G.  Fisher. 

What  you  enjoy  is  yours ;  what  for  vour  heirs  /  45 
You  noard,  aJready  is  not  yours,  out  theirs. 
From  the  Greek,     Anon. 

What  you  see  is  but  the  smallest  part  /  And 
least  proportion  of  humaaity ;/..'.  Were  the 
whole  frame  here,  /  It  to  of  such  a  spacions 
lofty  pitch,  /  Your  roof  were  not  efficient 
to  contain  it.    x  Hen,  K/.,  iL  3. 
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WHATEVER 


What  your  heart  thinks  great  is  great  The 
soul's  emphasis  is  always  right.    Emerson, 

What's  aught  but  as  'tis  valued?  Troil.  tuid 
Crtss.f  ii.  a. 

What's  come  to  perfection  perishes.  /  Tilings 
learned  on  earth  we  shall  practise  In  heaven ;  / 
WorlES  done  least  rapidly  art  most  cherishes. 
Browmn^. 

What's  done  cannot  be  undone.    Mach.^  v.  i. 
h  What's  done  we  partly  may  compute,  /  But 
know  not  what's  resisted.    Bums. 

What's  fitting,  that  is  right.    Gotthe. 

What's  gone  and  what's  past  help  /  Should  be 
past  grief.     Winter  s  TaU^  iii.  2. 

What's  good  for  the  bee  is  good  for  the  hive. 
Pr. 

What's  Hecuba  to  him  or  he  to  Hecuba,  / 

That  he  should  weep  for  her  ?    Ham.^  ii.  2. 
10  What's  impossible  cannot  be,  /  And  never, 

never  comes  to  pass.     George  Coiman  the 

younger. 
What's  in  a  name?    That  which  we  call  a 

rose  /  Bv  any  other  name  would  sm^  as 

sweet.     Rom,  and  Jul,^  ii.  2. 

What's  more  miserable  than  discontent? 
a  Hen,  K/.,  iii.  i. 

What's  nane  o'  my  profit  will  be  nane  o'  my 
peril    Sc,  Pr, 

What's  not  set  al)out  to-day  is  never  finished 
on  the  morrow.    Goethe. 

16  What's  the  good  of  a  sun-dial  in  the  shade  ?  Pr. 

What's  the  good  of  the  pipe  if  it's  not  played 
on?    Gael.  Pr, 

What's  yours  is  mine,  and  what's  mine's  my 
ain.    Sc,  Pr, 

Whate'er  disturbs  his  onward  course,  /  What- 
e'er  brings  gloom  or  strife,  /  It  must  away, 
for  e'er  he  smgs  /  The  poet  must  have  lite. 
Gogthe, 

Whate'er  he  did  was  done  with  so  much  ease,  / 
In  him  alone  'twas  natural  to  please.  Drydtn. 

90  Whate'er  my  future  years  may  be :  /  Let  joy 
or  grief  my  fate  betide ;  /  Be  still  an  Eclen 
bright  to  me  /  My  own,  my  own  fireside  1 
A,  A,  Watts. 

Whate'er's  begun  in  anger  ends  in  shame. 
Btn,  Franklin. 

Whatever  a  man  has  to  eIRect  must  emanate 
from  him  as  a  second  self;  and  how  would 
this  be  possible  were  not  his  first  self  entirely 
pervaded  by  it  ?    Goethe, 

Whatever  be  the  cause  of  happiness,  maybe 
made  likewise  the  cause  of  misery,  ihe 
medicine  which,  rightly  applied,  has  power 
to  cure,  has,  when  rashness  or  ignorance 
prescribes  it,  the  same  power  to  destroy. 
Johnson. 

Whatever  lie  the  motive  of  insult,  it  is  always 
best  to  overlook  it ;  for  foll^scarcel]r  can  de- 
serve resentment,  and  mahce  is  punished  by 
neglect.    Johnson, 

85  Whatever  beauty  may  be,  it  has  for  its  basis 
order  and  for  its  essence  unity.  Father 
Andri, 

Whatever  befalls  us,  though  it  is  wise  to  be 
serious,  it  is  useless  and  loolish,  and  perhaps 
sinful,  to  be  gloomy.    Johnson, 

Whatever  bit  of  a  wise  man's  work  is  honestly 
and  benevolently  done,  that  bit  is  his  book 
or  his  piece  of  art.    Rusk  n. 


Whatever  comes  firom  the  bram  carries  the 
hue  of  the  place  it  came  from ;  and  whatever 
comes  from  the  heart  carries  the  heat  and 
colour  of  its  birthplace.    HoUnes, 

Whatever  comes  out  of  despair  cannot  bear 
the  title  of  valour,  which  should  be  lifted  np 
to  such  a  height  that,  holding  all  thin^ 
under  itsdf,  it  should  be  able  to  maintain  its 
greatness  even  in  the  midst  of  miseries. 
Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Whatever  crushes  individuality  is  despotism. 
\xf  whatever  name  it  may  be  called.  J.  S, 
Mill, 

Whatever  disunites  man  from  God 
man  from  man.    Burke. 

Whatever  does  not  concern  us  is 
from  us.    Emerson. 

Whatever  does  not  possess  a  true  intrinsic 
vitality  cannot  live  long,  and  can  neither  be 
nor  ever  become  great    Goethe, 

Whatever  expands  the  affections  or  enlariges 
the  sphere  of  our  sympathies,  wliatever 
makes  us  feel  our  relation  to  the  universe, 
and  all  that  it  inherits,  in  time  and  in  eternity. 
to  the  great  and  beneficent  Cause  of  alL 
must  unquestionably  refine  our  nature  and 
elevate  us  in  the  scue  of  being.    Cheuusimg. 

Whatever   foolish   people   read,   does    them  8$ 
harm ;  and  whatever  they  write,  does  other 
people  harm.    Ruskin, 

Whatever  government  is  not  a  government  of 
law  to  a  despotism,  let  it  be  called  what  H 
may.    D.  Webster. 

Whatever  has  exceeded  its  due  bounds  is  ever 
in  a  state  of  instability.    Sen. 

Whatever  hath  been  well  consulted  and  well 
resolved,  whether  it  lie  to  fight  well  or  to 
run  away  well,  should  be  carried  into  eace- 
cution  in  due  season,  without  any  farther 
excunination.    Hitoj^adesa. 

Whatever  honour  we  can  pay  to  their  mentory, 
is  all  that  U  owin^  to  the  dead.  Tears  and 
sorrow  are  no  duties  to  them,  and  make  ds 
incapable  of  those  we  owe  to  the  Itring^. 
Laay  Montagu, 

Whatever  in  literature,  art,  or  religion  to  done  10 
for  money  is  potoonous  itself,  and  doubly 
deadly  in  preventing  the  hearing  or  seeing 
of  the  noble  literature  and  art  which  have 
been  done  for  love  and  truth.    Ruskin. 

Whatever    is    beautiful    is   atoo   profitable. 

Wilimoti. 

Whatever  is  best  is  safest  lies  most  out  of  the 
reach  of  human  power,  can  neither  be  given 
nor  taken  away.    Bolinghroke, 

Whatever  to  graceful  is  virtuous,  and  what- 
ever is  virtuous  is  graceful.    Ctc. 
Whatever  is  great  in  human  art  to  the 

Sression  of  man's   delight  in  God's 
*uskin. 

Whatever  is  great  promotes  cultivation  as  If 
soon  as  we  are  aware  of  it    Goethe. 

Whatever  is  highest  and  holiest  is  tinged 
with  melancholy.  The  eye  of  genins  nas 
always  a  plaintive  expresuon,  and  its  natu- 
ral language  is  pathos.  A  prophet  to  sadder 
than  other  men;  and  He  who  was  greater 
than  aU  prophets  was  **  a  man  of  sorrow  and 
acquainted  with  grief."    Mrs.  Ckiid. 

Whatever  is,  is  right    Pope. 

Whatever  is  known  to  thyself  alone  has  al- 
ways very  great  value.    Emtrson. 
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Whatever  is  natural  admits  of  Tariety.  Mmg, 
de  SideL 

Wliatever  is  new  is  unlocked  for,  and  ever  it 
mends  some  and  impairs  others ;  and  he  that 
is  holpen  takes  it  for  a  fortune,  and  he  that 
is  hurt  for  a  wrong:.    Bacon. 

Whatever  is  not  made  fA.  asbestos  will  have  to 
be  burnt  in  this  world.    Carlyle. 

Whatever  is  pure  is  also  simple.  It  does  not 
keep  the  eye  on  itself.  .  Tne  observer  for- 
eets  the  window  in  the  landscape  it  displays. 
A  fine  style  grives  the  view  of  fancy — its 
figures,  its  trees,  or  its  palaces— without  a 
spot.     Willmott. 

5  Whatever  is  worth  doing:  at  all  is  worth  doingr 
well.     Loni  CkesUrfield. 

Whatever  lifts  a  man  out  of  the  common  herd 
always  redounds  to  his  advantage,  even  if  it 
sink  nim  into  a  new  crowd,  in  the  midst  of 
wliich  his  powers  of  swimming  and  wading 
must  be  put  to  the  test  again.    Goethe. 

Whatever  makes  religion  its  second  object, 
makes  it  no  object.    Kuskitu 

Whatever  may  be  the  natural  propensity  of 
any  one,  it  is  verv  hard  to  overcome.  If  a 
dog  were  made  sdng,  would  he  not  gnaw 
his  shoe-straps  ?    Hitcpadesa. 

Whatever  may  happen,  every  kind  of  fortune 
is  to  be  overcome  by  bearing  it.     /  irg. 

10  Whatever  may  happen  to  thee,  it  was  pre- 
pared for  thee  from  all  eternity;  and  the 
complication  of  causes  was  from  eternity 
spinning  the  tliread  not  only  of  thy  being, 
but  of  that  which  is  incident  to  it.  Marcus 
Aureiius, 

Whatever  mitigates  the  woes  or  increases 
the  happiness  of  others,  tills  is  my  criterion 
of  goodness ;  and  whatever  injures  society 
at  large,  or  any  individual  in  it,  tiiis  is  my 
measure  of  iniquity.    Bums. 

Whatever  of  goodness  emanates  from  the 
soulf  gathers  its  soft  halo  from  the  eyes; 
and  if  the  heart  be  the  lurking-place  of  crime, 
the  eyes  are  sure  to  betray  tne  secret.  F. 
SaumUrs. 

Whatever  our  wanderings,  our  happiness  will 
always  l)e  found  within  a  narrow  compass, 
and  amidst  the  objects  more  immediately 
within  our  reach.    Buhver  Lyiton. 

Whatever  outward  thing  offers  itself  to  the 
c;ye,  is  merely  the  garment  or  body  of  a 
thing  which  already  existed  invisibly  within. 
CarlyU. 

16  Whatever  purifies  the  heart,  fortifies  it. 
BUir. 

\Vhatever  sceptic  could  Inouire  for,  /  For 
every  why  he  had  a  wherefore.    Butler. 

VIHuitever  that  be  which  thinks,  which  under- 
stands, which  wills,  which  acts,  it  is  some- 
thing celestial  ana  divine;  and  upon  that 
account  must  necessarily  be  etemaL    Cic. 

"Whatever  the  benefits  of  fortune  are,  they  yet 
reonire  a  palate  fit  to  relish  and  taste  tnem ; 
it  is  fruition,  and  not  possession,  tliat  ren- 
ders us  happy.    M&ntatgne. 

"Whatever  the  place  allotted  to  us  by  Provi- 
dence, that  for  us  is  the  post  of  honour  and 
duty.     T.  Edwards. 

90  "Whatever  the  skill  of  any  country  may  be  in 
the  sciences,  it  is  from  its  excellence  in  polite 
learning  alone  that  it  must  expect  a  character 
from  posterity.    Goldtmitk. 


Whatever  theologians  may  choose  to  assert, 
it  is  certain  tliat  mankind  at  large  has  far 
more  virtue  than  vice.    Buckle. 

Whatever  these  two  men  ^the  Carlyles,  father 
and  son)  touched  with  their  hands  in  honest 
toil  became  sacred  to  them,  a  page  out  of 
their  own  lives.  A  silent,  inarticulate  kind 
of  religion  they  put  into  their  work.  John 
Burroughs. 

Whatever  we  think  out,  whatever  we  take  in 
hand  to  do,  should  be  perfectly  and  finally 
finished,  that  a  word,  if  it  must  alter,  wiU 
only  tend  to  spoil  it;  we  have  then  nothing 
to  do  but  to  unite  the  severed,  to  recollect 
and  restore  the  dismembered.    Goethe. 

Whatever  you  are,  be  a  man.    Pr, 

Whatever  you  may  think  now,  they  ^the  deeds  85 
of  each  day)  are  only  biding  their  time ;  and 
when  you  are  weak  and  at  their  mercy,  when 
the  world,  you  fancied  you  were  beyond,  has 
leisure  to  hear  their  story  and  scoff  at  you, 
they  will  Ci.>me  forward  and  tell  all  the  bitter 
tale.    Disraeli  to  young  nun. 

Wliatso  we  have  done  is  done,  and  for  us 

annihilated,  and  ever  must  we  go  and  do 

anew.    Carlyle. 
Whatsoever  a  man  ought  to  obey,  he  cannot 

but  obey.    Carlyle, 
Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also 

reap.    St.  Paul, 
Whatsoever  God  doeth,  nothing  can  be  put  to 

it,  nor  anything  taken  from  it.    Rectus. 
Whatsoever  sensibly  exists,  whatsoever  re- 80 

presents  spirit  to  spirit,  is  properly  a  suit  of 

raiment  put  on  for  a  season  and  to  be  laid 

oft     Carlyle. 
Whatsoever  thine  ill,  /  It  must  be  borne,  and 

these  wild  starts  are  useless.    Byron. 
Whatsoever  thou  takest  in  hand,  remember 

the  end,  and  thou  shalt   never  do   amiss. 

Ecclus. 
Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with 

thy  might.    BibU. 

When  a  base  man  means  to  be  your  enemy,  he 
always  begins  with  being  your  friend,  li^m. 
Blake. 

When  a  bold  man  is  out  of  countenance,  he  85 
makes  a  very  wooden  fig:ure  on  it.    Collier. 

When  a  child  can  be  brought  to  tears,  not 
from  fear  of  punishment,  but  from  repentance 
for  his  offence,  he  needs  no  chastisement 
When  the  tears  beffin  to  flow  from  grief  at 
one's  own  conduct,  oe  sure  there  is  an  angel 
nestling  in  the  l)osom.    Horace  Mann, 

When  a  gentleman  is  cudgellinjg  his  brain  to 
find  any  rhyme  for  sorrow  besides  **  l)orrow" 
or  "to-morrow,"  his  woes  are  nearer  at  an 
end  than  he  thinks.     Thackeray. 

When  a  good  man  has  talent,  he  always 
works  morally  for  the  salvation  of  the  world. 
Goethe. 

When  a  great  man  strikes  out  into  a  sudden 
irreg:ularity,  he  needs  not  question  the  re- 
spect of  a  retinue.    Collier, 

When  a  head  and  a  book  come  into  collision,  40 
and  one  sounds  empty,  is  it  always  the  book  ? 
Lichtenberg, 

When  a  husband  b  embraced  without  affec- 
tion, there  must  be  some  reason  for  it. 
Hiiopadesa, 

When  a  man  becomes  dear  to  me,  I  have 
touched  the  goal  of  fortune.    Emerton, 
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When  a  man  dies,  tfaev  who  snnHre  hhn  ask 
what  property  he  naa  left  behhid.  The 
ang^el  who  bendi  over  the  dyinflr  man  asks 
what  good  deeds  he  has  sent  oefore  him. 
Kcrati. 

When  a  man  rives  himsdf  ap  to  the  govern- 
ment of  a  ruUng  passion — or,  in  other  words, 
when  his  hobby-horse  grows  headstrong- 
farewell  cool  reason  and  fair  discretion! 
Sttrtu. 

When  a  man  gives  proof  that  his  heart  is 
sound  and  that  his  life  is  sound,  there  is 
no  divergence  of  opinion  that  should  keep 
us  from  fellowship  with  him.     Ward  Beecher, 

When  a  man  has  no  occasion  to  borrow,  he 
finds  numliers  willing  to  lend  him.  Geld' 
smith, 
5  When  a  man  has  not  a  good  reason  for  doing 
a  thing,  he  has  one  good  reason  for  letting 
it  alone.    Scott. 

When  a  man  has  once  forfeited  the  reputation 
of  his  integrity,  he  is'  set  fast:  and  nothing 
will  then  serve  his  turn,  neitner  truth  nor 
falsehood.     TUlotwn. 

When  a  man  is  base  at  the  heart,  he  blights 
his  virtues  into  weaknesses ;  but  when  he  is 
true  at  the  heart,  he  sanctifies  his  weak- 
nesses into  virtues.    Rutkin. 

When  a  man  is  conscious  that  he  does  no 
good  himself,  the  next  thing  is  to  cause 
others  to  do  some.    Pope, 

When  a  man  is  going  downhill,  everybody 
gives  him  a  kick.    Pr. 

10  When  a  man  is  in  indigence,  picking  herbs  is 
his  philosophy;  the  enjoyment  of  his  wife 
his  only  commerce,  and  vassalage  his  food. 
Hiio^anesa. 

When  a  man  is  in  love  with  one  woman  In  a 
family,  it  is  astonishing  how  fond  he  be- 
comes of  every  person  connected  with  it. 

Thackei  ay. 

When  a  man  is  treated  with  solemnity,  he 
looks  upon  himself  as  a  higher  being,  and 
goes  through  his  solemn  feasts  devoutly. 
Jean  Paul. 

When  a  man  is  wrong  and  won't  admit  it,  he 
always  gets  angry.    Hmliburton, 

When  a  man  lives  with  God,  his  voice  shall  be 
as  sweet  as  the  murmfir  of  the  brook  and 
the  rustle  of  the  com.  Emerjan. 
16  When  a  man  mistakes  his  thoughts  for  per- 
sons and  things,  this  is  madness,  tole- 
ridge. 

When  a  man  smiles,  and  much  more  when  he 
laughs,  it  adds  something  to  his  fragment 
of  life.    Stertu, 

When  a  man  versed  in  his  subject  treats  any 
topic  lovinglv  and  thoroughly,  he  gives  us  a 
share  in  his  interest,  and  forces  us  to  enter 
into  the  topic.    Goethe. 

When  a  man's  dog  deserts  him  on  account  of 
his  poverty,  he  can't  get  any  lower  down  in 
this  world.    Amer.  Pr. 

When  a  man's  pride  Is  subdued,  it  Is  like  the 
sides  of  Mount  Atna.  It  was  terrible  dur- 
ing the  eruption,  but  when  that  is  over  and 
the  lava  is  turned  into  soil,  there  are  vine- 
yards and  olive-trees  which  grow  up  to  the 
top.     Beecher, 

90  When  a  man's  ways  please  the  Lord,  he 
maketh  even  his  enemies  to  be  at  peace 
with  him.    Bible, 


When  a  mean  wretdi  cannot  vie  wiifa  anotlier 
in  virtue,  out  of  his  wretchedness  be  begins 
to  slander.    Saadi. 

When  a  misfortune  is  impending,  I  cry,  **  God 
forbid!"  but  when  it  falls  upon  me,  I  say, 
'*  God  be  praised  r    Sterne. 

When  a  noUe  life  has  prepared  old  are.  It  is 
not  the  decline  tiiat  ft  recalls,  but  the  first 
days  of  immortality.    Mmu.  de  StafL 

When  a  nobleman  writes  a  book  he  onglxt  to 
be  encouraged.    Johnson, 

When  a  pepin  is  planted  on  a  pepln-stodr,  the 
fruit  growing  thence  is  called  a  ren&te,  a 
most  delicious  apple,  as  both  by  sire  ajtd 
dame  vrell  descenaed.  Thus  his  blood  must 
needs  be  well  purified  who  Is  gentilely  bom 
on  both  sides.    Fuller, 

When  a  poor  creature  (outwardly  and  visibly 
such)  comes  before  thee,  do  not  stay  to  in- 
<|uire  whether  the  '*  seven  smaU  childrai,'* 
in  whose  name  he  implores  thy  assistance, 
have  a  veritable  eadstence.    Leunb, 

When  a  Sark-foot  wife  gets  on  her  broom- 
stick, the  dames  of  AUonby  are  ready  to 
mount.    Pr, 

When  a  secret  Is  revealed.  It  is  the  fault  of  the 
man  who  has  intrusted  it.    La  Brujrhr. 

When  a  thought  is  too  weak  to  be  rimply  ex- 
pressed, it  is  a  dear  proof  that  it  should  be 
rejected.     Vauvenarguts. 

When  a  thought  of  Plato  becomes  a  thooglit  ^ 
to  me,— when  a  truth  that  fired  the  sooT  of 
Pindar  fires  mine,  time  is  no  more.  Emen^n. 

When  a  tree  is  dead  it  will  lie  any  way :  alive, 
it  will  have  its  own  growth.     Ward  Beecher. 

When  a  true  genius  appears  in  the  world  yon 
may  know  bun  by  tms  sign,  that  the  dunces 
are  all  in  confederacy  against  him.    Svet/i. 

When  a  wife  has  a  gfood  husband  it  is  easOy 
seen  in  her  face.    Coethe. 

When  a  wise  man  findeth  an  occasion,  he  may 
bear  away  his  enemy  upon  hb  shoulder,  as 
it  were.     Hito^adesa, 

When  a  woman  wears  the  breeches,  she  has  a  S 
good  right  to  them.    Amer,  Pr. 

When  a  work  has  a  unity,  it  is  as  much  so  in 
a  part  as  in  the  whole.     Wm,  Blake, 

When  a  writer  sets  to  work  again  after  a 
long  pause,  his  faculties  have,  as  it  w«e, 
to  be  caught  in  the  field  and  brought  in  and 
harnessed.    Froude, 

When  a  youth  is  fully  in  love  with  a  girl«  and 
feels  that  he  is  wise  in  loving  her,  he  should 
at  once  teU  her  so  plainly,  and  take  his 
chance  bravely  with  other  suitors.    Ruskim. 

When  Adam  dolve  and  Eve  span,  /  Who  was 
then  the  gentleman  ?    Pr, 

When  affliction  thunders  over  our  roofs,  toU 
hide  our  heads  and  run  into   our  graves 
shows  us  no  men,  but  makes  us  fortane's 
slaves.    Ben  Jonson. 

When  all  else  to  lost,  the  future  still  remains. 
Bovee. 

When  all  is  done,  the  hdp  of  good  counsel 
to  that  which   setteth    business   straighL 

Bacon. 

When  all  to  said,  the  greatest  art  to  to  ttmit 
and  isolate  one's  sell    Goethe. 

When  all  the  blandishments  of  life  are  gone,  / 
The  coward  sneaks  to  death,  the  brave  Hve 
on.    George  Setuell, 
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When  amtritioos  men  find  an  open  passagre. 
tiiey  are  rather  busy  than  dangreroas ;  and 
if  weU  watched  in  uieir  proceedings,  they 
will  catch  themselves  in  their  own  snare* 
and  prepare  a  way  for  their  own  destruc- 
tion.   QuArla. 

When  an  author  is  too  fastidious  about  his 
style,  you  may^  presume  that  his  mind  is 
frivolous  and  his  matter  flimsy.    Sen. 

When  any  fit  of  anxiety,  or  gloominess  or 
perversion  of  the  mind,  lays  hold  upon  you, 
make  it  a  nile  not  to  publish  it  oy  com- 
plaints, but  exert  your  whole  care  to  hide 
it ;  1^  endeavouring  to  hide  it  you  will  drive 
it  away.    Johnson, 

When  anv  man  finds  himself  disposed  to  com- 

glain  with  how  little  care  he  is  regarded,  let 
im  reflect  how  little  he  contributes  to  the 
hapi^ess  of  others.    Johnson* 

S  When  any  one  ceases  to  care  for  his  home,  it 
is  one  of  the  worst  possible  vkgoM  of  moral 
sickness.  Spurgton, 
When  any  one  has  offended  me,  I  try  to  raise 
my  sou  so  high  that  the  offence  cannot 
reach  it.  DescarUs, 
When  at  one  with  ourselves,  we  are  so  with 
others.    Goethe. 

Wlien  bad  men  combine,  the  good  must  asso- 
ciate; else  they  will  fall  one  by  one,  an 
unpitied  sacrifice  in  a  contemptible  straggle. 
Bnrke. 

When  bairns  are  young  they  gar  their  parents' 
heads  ache ;  when  they  are  aold  they  make 
thdr  hearts  break.    Sc,  Pr. 

10  When  baseness  is  exalted,  do  not  bate  /  The 
place  its  honour  for  the  person's  sake.  George 
Herbert. 

When  beggars  die.  there  are  no  comets  seen :  / 
The  heavens  themselves  blaxe  forth  the 
death  of  princes.    Jul.  Ctrs.^  xi.  a. 

\(nien  brothers  part  for  manhood's  race,  / 
What  gift  may  most  endearing  prove  To 
keep  fond  jutmocj  in  her  place,  /  And  certify 
a  brother's  love?  /  .  .  .  No  fading  frail 
memorial  give  /  To  sooth  his  soul  when  thou 
cut  gone,  /But  wreathes  of  hope  for  aye  to 
live,  /  And  thoughts  of  good  together  done. 
Keb/e. 

\Vhen  caught  by  a  tempest,  wherever  it  be,  / 
If  it  lightens  and  thunders,  beware  of  a  tree. 
Pr. 

"When  children  stand  quiet,  they  have  done 
some  harm.    Pr. 

1ft  IVhen  children,  we  are  sensualists ;  when  in 
love,  idealists.    Goethe. 

When  clouds  appear  like  rocks  and  towers,  / 
The  earth's  refreshed  with  frequent  showers. 
Pr. 

^Vhen  clouds  appear,  wise  men  put  on  their 
cloaks ;  /  When  great  leaves  faO,  the  winter 
Is  at  hand.    Rich.  III.,  ii.  3. 

When  death  comes,  it  is  never  our  tenderness 
that  we  repent  of,  but  our  severity.  George 
Eliot. 

When  desperate  ills  demand  a  speedy  cure, 
distrust  IS  cowardice  and  prudence  foUy. 
Johns^m. 

90  When  did  friendship  take  /  A  breed  for  barren 
metal  of  his  friend  ?    Mer.  0/  Ven. ,  i.  3. 

V/hen  difficulties  are  overcome  they  become 
blessings.    Saying. 


When  each  comes  forth  from  his  motiier's 
womb,  the  gate  of  gifts  closes  behind  him. 

Emerson. 

When  every  one  minds  his  own  business  the 
work  is  done.    Dan.  Pr. 

When  firmness  is  sufficient,  rashness  is  un- 
necessary.   Napoleon. 

When  fools  fall  out  for  every  flaw,  /  They  run  86 
horn  mad  to  go  to  law ;  /  A  hedge  awry,  a 
wrong  plac'd  gate,  /  Will  serve  to  speno  a 
whole  estate.    Saying. 

When  Fortune  means  to  men  most  good,  / 
She  looks  ujK>n  them  with  a  threatening  eye. 
Kingjohn^  iii.  i. 

When  found,  make  a  note  of.    Dichens. 

When  fresh  sorrows  have  caused  us  to  take 
some  steps  in  the  right  way,  we  may  not 
complain.  We  have  invested  m  a  life  annuity, 
but  the  income  remains.    Mme.  Swetchine. 

When  friends  meet  hearts  warm.    Sc.  Pr. 

When  friendships  are  real,  they  are  not  glass  80 
threads  or  frost-work,  but  the  solidest  things 
we  know.     Emerson. 

When  God  gives  light  he  gives  it  for  all. 
Sp.  Pr. 

When  God  will,  no  wind  but  brings  rain.    Pr. 

When  God  would  punish  a  land,  he  deprives 
its  rulers  of  wisdom.    Ger.  and  It.  Pr. 

When  Goethe  says  that  in  every  human  con- 
dition foes  lie  m  wait  for  us,  **  invincible 
save  by  cheerfulness  and  equanimity,"  he 
does  not  mean  that  we  can  at  all  times  be 
really  cheerful,  or  at  a  moment's  notice; 
but  tnat  the  endeavour  to  look  at  the  better 
side  of  things  will  produce  the  habit,  and 
that  tills  habit  is  the  surest  safeguard 
against  the  danger  of  sudden  evils.  Leigh 
Hunt. 

When  Greeks  joined  Greeks,  then  was  the  86 
tug  of  war.    Lee. 

When  griping  grief  the  heart  doth  wound,  / 
And  doleful  dumps  the  mind  oppress,  /  Then 
music,  with  her  silver  sound,  /  With  speedy 
help  doth  lend  redress.    Rom.  amijul.^  iv.  5. 

When  half-gods  go.  /  The  gods  arrive.  Emer- 
son. 

When  he  speaks,  /  The  air,  a  charter'd  lilier- 
tine,  isstm.    Hen.  T.,  i.  i. 

When  holy  and  devout  religious  men  /  Are  at 
their  beadSj 'tis  hard  to  draw  them  thence. 
Rich.  IlJ.y  iii.  7. 

When  I  am  angry,  I  can  pray  well  and  preach  40 
welL    Luther. 

When  I  consider  life,  'tis  all  a  cheat.  /  Yet 
fool'd  with  hope,  men  favour  the  deceit; 
Trust  on,  and  think  to-morrow  will  repay.  / 
To-morrow's  falser  than  the  former  day ;  / 
Lies  worse,  and  while  it  says  we  shall  be 
blest  /  With  some  new  joys,  cuts  off  what  we 
possMt.     Dryden. 

When  I  have  told  the  truth,  my  part  with  it 
is  done ;  and  if  the  world  wiU  not  listen,  the 
world  will  just  do  the  other  way.    Carlyie. 

When  1  hear  music,  I  fear  no  danger.  I  am 
invulnerable.  I  see  no  foe.  I  am  related  to 
the  earliest  times  and  to  the  latest.  H.  D. 
Thortau. 

When  I  strove  after  wisdom  I  appeared  fool- 
ish to  fools,  and  wise  when  I  lived  like  them. 
The  fool  only  esteems  himself  wise.    BmUn- 
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When  I  want  unj  good  hcad'^work  done,  I 
always  choose  a  nmn,  if  suitable  otherwise, 
with  a  long  nose.    Xa/oieffm, 

When  I  was  happy  I  thoug^ht  I  knew  men,  but 
it  was  fated  that  I  should  know  tliem  in  mis- 
fortune only.    Napoleon, 

When  I  wish  to  ascertain  the  real  felicity  of 
any  rational  man,  I  alwavs  inquire  whom  he 
has  to  love.  If  I  find  he  nas  nobody,  or  does 
not  love  those  he  has,  I  pronounce  him  a 
beinc  deep  in  adversity.    Mrs.  Inckhnld. 

When  I'm  not  thanked  at  all,  I'm  tfaank'd 
enougrh  ;  /  I've  done  mj  duty,  and  I've  done 
no  more.    Hemy  Fielding. 
6  When  Uka  ane  sreta  his  aUi,  the  thief  will  get 
the  widdie  (gallows).    Sc.  Pr. 

When  in  company,  people  will  rather  be  enter- 
tained than  instructed.    Kne/xt. 

When,  in  your  last  hour  {think  of  tlais),  all 
faculty  in  the  broken  spint  shall  fade  awav 
and  sink  into  inanitv— imairination,  thousrht, 
effort,  ei^oyment— tnen  wiU  the  flower  of  be- 
lief, which  blossoms  even  In  the  night,  re- 
main to  refresh  you  with  its  fragrance  in  the 
last  darkness.    Jean  Faul. 

When  industry  builds  upon  nature,  we  may 
expect  pyramids.    Sir  F.  Brownt. 

When  it  ^oeth  well  with  the  righteous,  the 
city  rejoiceth :  and  when  the  wicked  perish, 
there  is  shouting.    Bibie. 

10  When  it  rains  porridge,  the  beggar  has  no 
spoon.    Dan.  rr. 

When  it's  dark  at  Dover,  /  It  is  dark  all  the 
world  over,    /V. 

When  labour  is  employed,  labour  can  con- 
sume; when  it  is  not  employed,  it  cannot 
consume.    Daniel  Webster. 

When  love  begins  to  sicken  and  deca^  /  It  useth 

an  enforced  ceremony.    JuL  Cas,,  iv.  s. 
When  love  cools  our  fauts  are  seen.    Sc.  Pr. 

15  When  love  speaks,  the  voice  of  all  the  gods  / 
Makes  heaven  drowsy  with  the  harmony. 
Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

When  lovely  woman  stoops  to  folly  /  And  finds, 
too  late,  that  men  betray,  /  What  charm  can 
soothe  her  melancholv  ?  /  What  art  can  wash 
her  guilt  away  ?    CouUmitk. 

When  loving  hearts  are  separated,  not  the 
one  which  is  exhaled  to  heaven,  but  the  sur- 
vivor it  is  which  tastes  the  sting  of  death. 
Duckisse  de  Praslin. 

When  maidens  sue,  /  Men  give  like  gods. 
Meat. /or  Meas.,  i.  x. 

When  man  arrives  at  his  highest  perfection, 
he  will  (as  at  the  creation)  be  again  dumb. 
Hawthorne. 

80  When  man  seised  the  loadstone  of  science, 
the  loadstar  of  superstition  vanished  in  the 
clouds.     W.  R.  Alger. 

When  matters  are  desperate,  we  must  put  on 
a  desperate  face.    Bums. 

When  men  add  a  new  wing  to  their  house 
they  do  not  call  the  action  virtue,  but  if 
they  sive  to  a  fellow-creature  for  then:  own 
gratification,  they  demand  of  God  a  good 
mark  for  it.    /.  M.  Barrie. 

When  men  are  lonelv  they  stoop  to  aiqr  com- 
panionship.   Lew  Wallace. 

When  men  are  pure,  laws  are  useless ;  when 
men  are  corrupt,  laws  are  brolceni  Dis- 
raeli. 


When  men  grow  virtuous  in  their  <rfd  we.  21 
they  only  make  a  sacrifice  to  God  of  tlie 
devil's  leavings.    Po^. 

When  monarch  reason  sleeps,  this  mimic 
wakes.    Dryden. 

When  money's  taken,  /  Freedom's  forsalDcn. 
Pr. 

When  musing  on  companions  gone,  /  "We 
doubly  feel  ourselves  alone    Scott. 

When  nations  are  to  perish  In  their  sms,  / 
Tis  in  the  Church  the  leprosy  begins ;  /  Tlie 
priest,  whose  office  is,  with  zeal  sincere.  /  To 
watch  the  fountain  and  preserve  it  dear,  / 
Carelessly  nods  and  sleeps  upon  the  brink,  / 
While  others  poison  wnat  the  flock  mast 
drink.    Cowper. 

When  Nature  fills  the  sails,  the  vessel  ^oes  M 
smoothly  on;   and  when  judgment  is  the 
pilot,  the  insurance  need  not  be  high.     ^/> 
T.  Browne. 

When  Nature  is  sovereign  there  is  no  need 
of  austerity  or  self-deniaL    Frmde. 

When  Nature  removes  a  great  man,  people 
explore  the  horizon  for  a  successor;  but 
none  comes,  and  none  wilL    Emerson. 

When  need  is  h^hest,  help  to  nigliesL    Grr. 

Pr. 

When  neither  he  to  whom  we  speak  nor  he 
who  speaks  to  us  understands,  tiiat  to  meta- 
phjTSics.     yoltaire. 

When  notiiinar  to  enjoyed,  can  there  be  greater  Si 
waste?     Tkcmson. 

When  on  life  we're  tempest  driven,  /  A  coo- 
science  but  a  canker,  /  A  correspondence 
fixed  wi'  heaven  /  Is  sure  a  noble  anchor. 
Burtis. 

When  once  a  man  to  determined  to  believe, 
the  very  absurdity  of  the  doctrine  coofirms 
iiim  in  his  faitiL    Junius. 

When  once  infidelity  can  persuade  men  that 
they  shall  die  like  beasts,  they  will  soon  be 
brought  to  live  like  beasts  also.    South. 

When  once  our  fl^ace  we  have  forgot*  / 
Notliing  goes  nght;  we  would,  and  we 
would  noL    Meas./or  Meas.y  iv.  4. 

When  once  the  young  heart  of  a  maiden  is  49 
stolen,  /  The  maiden  herself  will  steal  after 
it  soon.    Moore. 

When  once  you  profess  yourself  a  friend,  en- 
deavour to  be  always  such.  He  can  never 
liave  any  true  friends  that  will  be  often 
cluuxging  them.    (T) 

When  one  does  nothing  else  but  while  time 
away,  it  must  of  necessity  often  be  a  harden. 
Goethe. 

When  one  encourages  the  beautiful  alone,  and 
another  encourages  the  useiiil  alone,  it  takes 
them  both  to  form  a  man.    Goethe. 

When  one  to  hi  love,  one  wishes  to  be  ia  letters. 
Goethe. 

When  one  to  not  received  as  one  comes,  thto  45 
to  a  nether-fire  pain.    Goethe. 

When  one  to  truly  in  love  one  not  only  says 
it,  but  shows  it.    Longfellow. 

When  one  to  yoong,  one  to  nothing  completdy. 
Goethe. 

When  one  thinks  of  the  real  agony  one  lias 
irone  tlirough  in  consequence  of  fuse  teadi- 
mg,  it  makes  human  nature  angrry  with  the 
teachers  who  have  added  te  the  oitteineea 
•f  life.    General  Gordon:. 
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When  onr  actions  do  not,  /  Onr  fears  do  make 
ns  traitors.    Macb.^  iv.  x. 

When  our  hatred  is  too  keen,  it  places  ns  be- 
neath those  we  hate.    La  Roclu. 

When  our  names  are  blotted  out,  and  our 
place  knows  us  no  more,  the  energy  of  each 
social  sendee  will  remain.    /.  MorUy. 

When  people  complain  of  Ufe,  it  is  almost 
always  because  they  have  asked  impossible 
things  from  it.    Renan. 

6  When  people  laugh  at  their  own  jokes,  their 
wit  is  very  small  beer,  and  is  lost  in  its  own 
froth.    Spurgeon, 

When  people  once  are  in  the  wrong,  /  Each 
line  tney  add  is  much  too  long.    Prior, 

When  Peter's  cock  begins  to  crow,  'tis  day. 

QuarUs, 
When  pleasure  can  be  had,  it  is  fit  to  catch  it 

Joknton, 
When   pleasure   is   arriTed,  it  is  worthy  of 

attention;   when  trouble  presenteth  itself, 

the  same.    Pain  and  pleasures  have  their 

revolutions  like  a  whe^    HiiopaiUsa, 
10  When  poverty  comes  in  at  the  door,  love  flies 

oat  at  the  window.    Pr, 
When  pride  cometh,  then  cometh  shame ;  but 

with  the  lowly  is  wisdom.    BibU. 
When  remedies  are  past,  the  griefs  are  ended  / 

By  seeing  the  worst,  wliicn  late  on  hopes 

depended.    OtktUo,  i.  3. 

When  rich  villains  have  need  of  poor  ones, 

poor  ones  may  make  wliat  price  they  will. 

Muck  Adoy  iii.  3. 
When  rogues  faJl  out,  honest  men  get  their 

own.    Pr. 
U  When  shall  we  three  meet  again,  in  thunder, 

Ug^htning,  or  in  rain  ?    Macb,^  i.  i. 
When  soldiers  have  been  baptized  in  the  fire 

of  a  battlefield,  they  have  all  one  rank  in  my 

eyes.    NapoUon, 
When  soon  or  late  they  reach  that  coast,  / 

O'er  life's  rough  ocean  driven,  /  May  they 

rejoice,   no  wanderer  lost,  /  A   family  in 

heaven.    Bums. 
When  sorrows  come,  they  come  not  single 

spies,  /  But  in  battalions.    Ham.^  iv.  5. 
When  speech  is  given  to  a  soul  holy  and  true, 

time  and  its  dome  of  i^es  becomes  as  a 

naighty  whispering-gallery,  round  which  the 

Impriaioned  utterance  runs,  and  reverberates 

forever.    J  tutus  MartiMtau. 
90  When  sun  to  set  the  little  stars  will  shhie.    R. 

SoutkwelL 
When  that  the  poor  have  cried,  Csesar  hath 

wept ;  /  Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner 

StiuL    JuL  Cat,^  iiL  a. 
V^hen  the  affections  are  moved  there  to  no 

place  for  the  imagination.    Hnm*. 

V^en  the  artist  forgets  himself  in  admiration 
of  hto  work,  there  to  a  fatal  inversion  and 
subversion  of  aU  art  whatsoever ;  and  for 
Love  to  worship  Venus,  hto  own  creation, 
except  as  an  inoez  and  light  to  himself,  to  in 
reality  Love's  apostasy,  not  hto  apotheosto. 
Ed, 

Wlien  the  ass  to  given  thee,  run  and  take  him 
by  the  halter ;  and  when  good  luck  knocks 
at  the  door,  let  him  in,  and  keep  him  there. 
Sp.  Pr. 
t6  VThen  the  belly  to  empty,  the  body  becomes 
when  it  to  full,  the  s|rint  becomes 


spirit; 


Saadi, 


When  the  blind  lead  the  bUnd,  both  shaU  fafl 
into  the  ditch:  wherefore,  in  such  circum- 
stances, may  it  not  sometimes  be  safer  if 
both  leader  and  led  simply  sit  still  ?  Car- 
lyU, 

When  the  blood  bums,  how  prodigal  the  soul/ 
Lends  the  tongue  vows.    Ham.^  i.  3. 

When  the  cat's  away,  /  The  mice  will  play.  Pr. 

When  the  devil  dies,  he  never  lacks  a  chief 
mourner.    Pr. 

When  the  fight  beghis  withm  hhnself,  /  AsO 
man's  worth  something.    Bnnvning. 

When  the  fox  preaches,  take  care  of  your 
geese.    Pr. 

When  the  ^lede's  in  the  blue  cloud,  /  The 
laverock  hes  still;  /  When  the  hound's  in 
the  green  wood,  /  The  hind  keeps  the  hiU. 

Oldhallaii. 

When  the  gods  come  among  men,  they  are 
not  known.     Etnersou. 

When  the  great  God  lets  loose  a  thinker  on 
thto  planet,  then  all  things  are  at  risk.  There 
to  not  a  piece  of  science,  but  its  flank  may  be 
turned  to-morrow ;  there  is  not  any  literary 
reputation,  nor  the  so-called  eternal  names 
of  fame,  tnat  may  not  be  revtoed  and  con- 
demned.   Emerson. 

When  the  heart  to  afire,  some  sparks  will  fly  86 
out  at  the  mouth.    Pr. 

When  the  heart  is  heavy  and  low,  /The  beauty 
that  on  earth  we  find,  /  Or  stram  of  music  on 
the  wind,  /  Shall  touch  it  like  an  utter  woe  I 
Dr.  W.  Smith. 

When  the  heart  is  still  agitated  by  the  remains 
of  a  passion,  we  are  more  ready  to  receive  a 
new  one  than  when  we  are  entirely  cured. 
La  Rockt. 

When  the  heart  of  a  man  is  sincere  and  tran- 
quil, he  to  fain  to  enjoy  nothing  but  himself; 
every  movement,  even  corporeal  movement, 
shakes  the  brimming  nectar  cup  too  rudely. 
Jtan  PomL 

When  the  hungry  curate  licks  the  knife,  there 
to  not  much  for  the  clerk.    Pr. 

When  the  man'sfire  and  the  wife's  tow,  in  comes  40 
the  deil  and  blaws  it  in  a  lowe  (flame).  Sc.  Pr. 

When  the  master  passeth  over  all  aUke  with- 
out distinction,  tnen  the  endeavours  of  those 
who  are  capable  of  exertion  are  entirely  lost. 
Hit^mdtstu 

When  the  million  applaud  you,  seriously  ask 
yourself  what  harm  you  have  done ;  when 
they  censure  you,  what  good.    Coltan. 

When  the  mind's  free,  the  body's  delicate. 
Lear^  iiL  4. 

When  the  new  light  which  we  beg  for  shines 
in  upon  us,  there  be  who  env^  and  oppose, 
if  it  come  not  in  first  at  their  casements. 
Milton. 

When  the  oak-tree  to  felled,  the  whole  forest  46 
echoes  with  it;  but  a  hundred  acorns  are 
planted  silently  by  some  unnoticed  breese. 
CariyU. 

When  the  Phoenix  to  fatiwtng  her  ftmeral  pyre, 
will  there  not  be  sparks  flying  ?    Carfyle. 

When  the  power  of  imparting  joy  /  Is  equal  to 
the  will,  the  human  soul  /  Requires  no  other 
heaven.    Shtllty. 

When  the  quality  of  bravery  to  near,  a  great 
man's  terrors  are  at  a  dtotance.  In  the  hour 
of  mtofortnne  such  a  great  man  overcometh 
bravery.    Hitopadtta. 
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Wh«n  the  reason  of  old  estabHthments  is  ffone, 
it  is  absurd  to  keep  nothing  bat  the  burden 
of  them.  This  is  superstitlously  to  embahn 
a  carcase  not  worth  an  ounce  of  the  gums 
that  are  used  to  embalm  it.    Burke. 

When  Uie  sheep  to  too  meek,  all  the  lambs 
suck  it.    SpurgeoH, 

When  the  shore  to  won  at  last,  /  Who  will 
count  the  billows  past  ?    Keblt. 

When  the  soul  breathes  through  a  man's  in- 
tellect, it  to  gfenius ;  when  it  breaks  through 
hto  wiU,  it  is  virtue ;  when  it  flows  through 

hto  affection,  it  to  love.     Emerson, 

S  When  the  strong  box  contains  no  more, .  .  .  / 
Both  friends  and  flatterers  shun  the  door. 
PiuUrch. 
When  the  sun  to  highest,  he  casts  the  least 
shadow.    Pr, 

When  the  tale  of  bricks  to  doubled,  then 
comes  Moses.    Heb.  Pr. 

When  the  weather  been  malst  fair,  the  dust 
flies  highest  in  the  air.    Sir  Davtd  Lindsay. 

When  the  will's  ready  the  feet's  licht    Sc.  Pr, 

10  When  the  wind  ^civic  tumult)  arises,  worship 

the  echo  (retire  into  the  country).   Pythagoras. 

When  the  world  has  once  got  hold  of  a  lie.  it 
to  astonishing  how  hard  It  is  to  ret  it  out  of 
the  world.  You  beat  it  atwut  the  head,  till 
it  seems  to  have  given  up  the  ghost,  and  lo  I 
tiie  next  day  it  to  as  healthy  as  ever.  Bulwer 
LyttoH. 

When  they  will  not  give  a  doit  to  r^eve  a 
lame  beggar,  they  will  lay  out  ten  to  see  a 
dead  Indian.     TtM^est^  ii.  a. 

When  things  are  at  their  worst,  they  will 
mend.    Pr, 

When  things  are  once  come  to  the  execution, 
there  is  no  secrecy  comparable  to  celerity, 
like  the  motion  of  a  bullet  in  the  air,  whicti 
flieth  so  swift  as  it  outruns  the  eye.  Bacon. 
15  When  thou  dost  purpose  ought  within  thy 
power,  /  Be  sure  to  do  it,  though  it  be  but 
smalL    Gtorgt  Htrheri. 

When  thou  hast  thanked  thy  God  for  every 
blessing  sent,  /  What  time  will  then  re- 
main for  murmurs  or  lament  ?    French, 

When  thou  makest  presents,  let  them  be  of 
such  things  as  wiu  last  long;  to  the  end 
they  mav  be  in  some  sort  immortal,  and  may 
frequently  refresh  the  memory  of  the  re- 
ceiver.   Fuller. 

Whenthouwishesttogivethyself  delight,  think 
of  the  excellencies  of  those  who  live  with  thee ; 
the  eneivy  of  one,  the  modes^  of  another,  the 
liberal  kindness  of  a  third.    Marcus  Aurelius. 

When  three  know  it,  all  know  it    Pr. 
80  When  thy  judgments  are  in  the  earth  the  in- 
habitants ot  the  world  will  leam  righteous- 
ness.   BibU. 

When  Time,  wiio  steato  our  years  away,  / 
Shall  steal  our  oleasures  too,  /  The  mem'ry 
of  the  past  will  stay,  /  And  half  onr  joys 
renew.     T,  Moore. 

When  timorous  knowledge  stands  consider- 
ing, /  Audacious  ignorance  hath  done  the 
deed.    DamuL 

When,  to  gratify  a  private  appetite,  it  is  once 
resolved  upon  that  an  innocent  and  a  help- 
less creature  shall  be  sacrificed,  'tto  an  easy 
matter  to  pick  up  sticks  enough  from  any 
thicket  where  it  has  strayed  to  make  a  fire 
to  offsr  it  up  with.    SUmt. 


When  two  brethren  strings  are  set  alike,  /  To 

move  them  both  but  one  of  them  we  stxike. 

Cowley. 
When  two  friends  have  a  common  pnrse,  one  1 

sings  and  the  other  weeps.    Pr. 
When  two  friends  part,  thev  should  lock  np 

one  another's  secrets  ana  exchange  tbur 

keys.    Owen  Feltham. 

When  two  loving  hearts  are  torn  asiuder.  it  is 
a  shade  better  to  be  the  one  that  to  driven 
away  into  action,  than  the  bereaved  twin 
that  petrifies  at  home.    Charles  Keade. 

When  unadom'd,  adom'd  the  most    Thasui 

When  was  a  god  found  agreeable  to 

body?    Cnrlyle. 
When  we  are  exalted  by  ideas,  we  do  not 

this  to  Plato,  but  to  the  idea,  to  which  also 

Plato  was  debtor.    Emerson. 

When  we  build  (public  edificesX  let  us  think  that 
we  build  for  ever.    Ruskin. 

When  we  cannot  get  at  the  very  thins:  we 
wish,  never  to  take  up  with  the  next  best  in 
degree  to  it,  that's  pitilnl  beyond  descrqitkm. 
Steme. 

When  we  can't  do  as  we  would,  we  mcwt  do 
as  we  can.    Pr. 

When  we  destroy  an  old  pr^tuUce,  we  have 
need  of  a  new  virtue.    Mme.  do  StaiL 

When  we  discern  justice,  when  we  discern 
truth,  we  do  nothing  of  ourselves ; 
a  passage  to  its  beuns.    Emerson, 

When  we  have  broken  onr  god  of 
and  ceased  from  our  god  of  rhetoric,  then 
may  God  fire  the  heart  with  hto  preoence. 

Emerton. 

When  we  have  not  what  we  love, 
love  what  we  have.    Bussy-Rmbutin, 

When  we  meet  with  a  natural  style, 
surprtoed  and  delighted,  for  we  expected 
find  an  author,  and  we  have  found  a 
PeucaL 


to 


When  we  onr  betters  see  bearing  onr  woes,  / 
We  scarcely  think  onr  miseties  our  foeL 

King  Lear,  iii  6. 

When  we  rise  in  knowledge,  as  the  prospect  i 
widens,  the  objects  of  our  regard  be^mie 
more  obscure,  and  the  unlettered  peasant* 
whose  views  are  only  directed  to  the  narrow 
sphere  around  him,  beholds  nature  with  a 
fi^er  reUsh,  and  tastes  her  blessings  with  a 
keener  appetite,  than  the  philosopher 
mind  attempts  to  grasp  a 
Goldsmith. 


When  we  take  people  merely  as  they  are, 
make  them  worse;  ^^enwe  treat  them  as 
if  they  were  what  they  riionld  be,  we  im- 
prove them  as  £ar  as  they  can  be  iaqxoved. 
Goethe. 

When  whins  are  ont  of  bloom,  kis«ag  is  ont 
of  fashion.    Pr. 

When  wine  to  in,  nature  comes  oat    George 

Meredith. 

When  words  are  scarce  they're  seldom  spent 
in  vain,  /  For  \Aiej  breathe  truth  that  breathe 
their  words  in  pain.    Rick.  II.,  iL  z. 

When  words  end,  music  begins;  when  they^ 
suggest,  it  realises.    Hoemeis. 

When  worthv  men  fall  out,  only  one  of  tbeia 
may  be  fanfty  at  the  first ;  bnt  if  strife  coo- 
tinoe  long,  commonly  both  becooM  guilty. 
Fuller, 
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When  you  are  all  agreed  upon  the  time,  quoth 
the  vicar,  1*11  make  it  rain.    Pr, 

When  you  are  coippelled  to  choose  between 
two  bated  evils,  look  both  full  in  the  face, 
and  choose  that  which  least  hampers  the 
spirit  and  fetters  pious  deeds.    Coctue. 

When  you  are  down,  poverty,  like  snow- 
shoes,  keeps  your  feet  fast  and  prevents 
yoor  rising.    A  mer,  Pr. 

When  you  are  in  doubt  abstain.    Zorotuter, 

5  When  you  are  predetermined  to  take  one 
soul's  advice,  act  without  consulting  further 
with  any  soul  living.  Sterne. 
When  yon  are  stung  by  slanderous  tongues 
(die  L&iterzunge),  comfort  yourself  with  this 
thought :  it  is  not  the  worst  fruits  that  are 
gnawed  by  wasps.    G.  A.  BUrger. 

When  yon  cannot  get  dinner  ready,  put  the 
clock  back.    Swi/t. 

When  jaa  do  not  know  what  to  do,  it  is  a 
clear  mdication  that  you  are  to  do  nothing. 
S^rg^eim. 

When  yon  find  yourselves  tempted,  be  sure  to 
ask  aidvice ;  and  when  vou  see  another  so, 
deal  with  him  gently,     fhttmas  d  Kentpis, 

10  Wlaen  you  go  to  Rome,  do  as  Rome  does.  St. 
Ambrou  of  Milan. 

When  yon  grind  your  corn,  give  not  the  flour 
to  the  devil,  and  the  bran  to  God.  It. 
Pr. 

When  you  have  bought  one  fine  thing,  you 
must  buy  ten  more  to  be  all  of  a  piece. 
Ben.  Frtutklin. 

When  you  have  got  so  much  true  knowledge 
as  is  worth  fighting  for,  you  are  bound  to 
fight  or  to  die  for  it,  but  not  to  debate 
about  it  any  more.    Rnskin. 

IWhen  you  have  nothing  to  say,  say  nothing. 
Cotton. 

16  When  yon  hear  that  your  neighbour  has 
picked  up  a  purse  of  gold  in  the  street,  never 
run  out  Into  the  same  street,  looking  about 
3ron,  in  order  to  pick  up  such  another,  itoid- 
smith. 

When  yon  introduce  a  moral  lesson,  let  it  be 
brief.    Hor» 

^Vhen  you  know  a  thing,  to  hold  that  yon 
know  it ;  and  when  you  do  not  know  a  thm^, 
to  allow  that  you  do  not  know  it :  this  is 
knowledge.     Confucius. 

When  you  leave  the  unimpaired  hereditary 
freehold  to  your  children,  you  do  but  hau 
your  duty.  Both  liberty  and  property  are 
precarious,  unless  the  possessors  have  sense 
and  spirit  enough  to  defend  them.    Junius. 

When  you  lie  down  with  a  short  prayer,  com- 
mit yourself  into  the  hands  of  your  faithful 
Creator;  and  when  you  have  done,  trust 
Him  with  yourself  as  you  must  do  when  you 
are  dying.    Jeremy  Taylor. 

JO  When  you  organise  a  strike,  it  is  war  you 
organise ;  /  But  to  organise  our  labour  were 
the  labour  of  the  wise.    Dr.  Walter  Smith. 

When  you  see  a  man  with  a  great  deal  of  reli- 

Sion  displayed  in  his  shop-window,  you  may 
epend  upon  it  he  keeps  a  very  small  stock 
of  it  within.     Spurgeon. 

When  yon  see  a  snake,  never  mind  where  be 
came  from.    Pr, 

Wb«n  yoo  see  a  woman  paint,  your  heart 
needna  faint    Sc,  Pr, 


When  your  broth's  ready-made  for  you,  you 
mun  swallow  the  thickenin',  or  else  let  the 
broth  alone.    George  Eliot. 

When  your  head  did  but  ache,  /  I  knit  my  25 
handkerchief  about  your  brows,  /  The  best 
I  had ;  a  princess  wrought  it  me ;  /  And  I 
did  never  ask  it  you  agam.     King  John,  iv.  i. 

Whence?  O  Heavens,  whither  ?  Sense  knows 
not ;  fiaith  knows  not ;  only  that  it  is  through 
mystery  to  mystery,  from  God  to  God.  Car. 
iyie  on  tkt  drama  of  life. 

Whene'er  a  noble  deed  is  wrought,  /  Whene'er 
is  spoken  a  noble  thought,  /  Our  hearts,  in 
glad  sorprise,  /  To  higher  levels  rise.  Long- 
fellow, 

Whenever  a  man  talks  loudly  against  reli- 

K'on,  always  suspect  that  it  is  not  his  reason, 
tt  his  passions,  which  have  got  the  better 
of  his  creed.  A  bad  life  and  a  good  belief 
are  disagreeable  and  troublesome  neigh- 
bours; and  when  they  separate,  depend 
upon  it,  'tis  for  no  other  cause  but  quietness' 
sake.  Sterne. 
Whenever  a  separation  is  nuule  between 
liberty  and  justice,  neither  is,  in  my  opinion, 
safe.    Burke. 

Whenever  I  see  a  new-married  couple  morett 
than  ordinarily  fond  before  faces,  I  consider 
them  as  attempting  to  impose  upon  the  com- 


serve  tnem  throughout  their  whole  journey. 
Goldsmith. 

Whenever  the  offence  inspires  less  horror  than 
the  punishment,  the  rigour  of  penal  law  is 
obliged  to  give  way  to  the  common  feelings 
of  mankind.    Gibbon. 

Whenever  the  people  'flock  to  see  a  murade, 
it  is  a  hundred  to  one  but  that  they  see  a 
miracle.    Goldsmith. 

Whenever  you  find  humour,  you  find  pathos 
close  by  ito  side.    Whipple. 

Whensoever  a  man  desireth  anything  inor- 
dinately, he  is  presently  disquieted  m  him- 
self.    Thomas  d  A'em/is, 

Where  content  is  there  is  a  feast.    Pr.  96 

Where  do  we  find  ourselves?    In  a  series  of 
which  we  do  not  know  the  extremes,  and 
believe  that  it  has  none.    Emerson. 
Where  drink  goes  in,  wit  goes  out.    Pr. 

Where  else  is  the  God's  presence  manifested, 
not  to  our  eyes  only,  but  to  our  hearts,  as 
in  our  feUowmen  ?    Carlyle. 

Where  envying  and  strife  is,  there  Is  confusion 
and  every  evu  work.    St.  James. 

Where  friends  are  in  earnest,  each  day  brings  40 
its  own  gain,  so  that  at  last  the  year,  when 
summed  up,  is  of  incalculable  advantage. 
Details  in  reality  constitute  the  life ;  results 
may  be  valuable,  but  they  are  more  surpris- 
ing than  usefuL    Goethe. 

Where  God  gives,  envy  harms  not ;  and  where 
he  gives  not,  no  labour  avails.    L.  Pr. 

Where  God  has  built  a  church,  there  the  devil 
would  also  build  a  chapeL    Luther. 

Where  God  helps,  nought  harms.  Pr, 
Where  have  they  who  are  running  here  and 
there  in  search  of  riches  such  happiness  as 
those  placid  spirits  enjoy  who  are  gratified 
at  the  immortal  fountain  of  happiness?  //.  Via. 
^euleseu 
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WHERE 


Where  I  am,  there  every  one  is.    Rabbi  Hilhl. 
Where  idolatry  eads,  Christianity  begins ;  and 

where  idolatry  begins,   Christianity  ends. 

Jacobi. 

Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  /  Tis  folly  to  be 

wise.     Gray. 
Where  is  any  aatfaor  in  the  world  /  Teaches 

such  beauty  as  a  woman's  eye?    Laves  L, 

Lost^  iv.  3. 

(  Where  is  the  good  of  having  a  right  to  make 
both  yourself  and  your  neighbours  miser- 
able ?  .  .  .  Mutual  accommodation  is  the  law 
of  the  world,  or  its  inhabitants  would  all  be 
wretched  together.  Mrs.  Catty. 
Where  is  the  man  who  has  the  power  and 
skill  /  To  stem  the  torrent  of  a  woman's 
will?  /  For  if  she  wilL  she  will,  you  may 
depend  on't ;  /  And  if  sue  won't,  sue  won't, 
and  there's  an  end  on't  Datu  John  Momu" 
ment  at  CaHterbn^y, 

Where  it  to  weakest,  the  thread  breaketh. 

Pr. 
Where  law  ends,  tyranny  begins.    Fielding, 
Where  lies  are  easily  admitted,  the  father  of 

lies  will  not  easily  be  excluded.    Quarlts. 
10  Where  love  reigns,  dtoturbing  jealousy  doth 

call    himself    affection's    sentineL     Skake- 

speart. 

Where  man  to,  are  the  tropics;  where  he  is 
not.  the  ice-world.    Ruskin. 

Where  Nature's  end  of  language  to  declined,  / 
And  men  talk  only  to  concealthe  mind.    CO 

Where  no  counsel  is,  the  people  fall :  but  in 
the  multitude  of  counsellers  there  to  safety. 
BiMe. 

Where  no  fault  to,  there  needs  no  pardon« 

16  Where  no  hope  is  left,  to  left  no  fear.    Milton, 

Where  no  oxen  are,  the  crib  to  dean.    Pr, 

Where  no  wood  is,  there  the  fire  goeth  out : 
so  where  there  Is  no  tale-bearer,  the  strife 
ceaseth.    Bible. 

Where  none  thou  canst  discern,  make  Ux  thy- 
self a  path.    Goethe. 

Where  once  Truth's  flame  has  burnt,  I  doubt  / 
If  ever  it  go  fairly  out     Hannah  More. 
M  Where  one  to  wise,  two  are  happy.    Pr. 

Where  one  man  shapes  hto  life  by  precept 
and  example,  there  are  a  thousand  who 
have  it  shaped  for  them  by  imputoe  and  by 
circumstances.    LowelL 

Where  one  memlier  suffers,  all  the  members 
suffer  with  it    St.  PauL 

Where  peace  /  And  rest  can  never  dwell,  hope 
never  comes,  /  That  comes  to  all.    Milton. 

Where  people  are  tied  for  life,  'tto  their  mutual 
interest  not  to  grow  weary  of  one  another. 

Leidy  Montagu. 

96  Where  ^wer  is  absent  we  may  find  the  robe 
of  gemus,  but  we  miss  the  throne.     Landor. 
Where  secrecy  or  mystery  begins,  vice   or 
roguery  to  not  far  off    Johnson. 

Where  shame  to,  there  is  fear.    Milton. 

Where  the  carcase  to,  the  ravens  will  gather. 
Pr. 

Where  the  devil  cannot  come,  he  will  send. 

Ct-r.  Pr. 

80  Where  the  devil  has  smoothed  your  road,  / 
Keep  to  the  right  like  an  honest  man.  Dr. 
W,  Smith. 


Where  th?  greater  malady  to  fix'd,  /  The 
lesser  to  scarce  felt     King  Lear^  vL  4. 

Where  the  heart  goes  before,  like  a  lamp,  and 
illumines  the  pathway,  many  things  are 
made  clear  that  else  lie  hidden  in  darkness. 
Longfellow. 

Where  the  heart  to,  there  the  Muses,  there  the 
gods  sojourn.     Emerson, 

Where  the  meekness  of  self-knowledge  veileth 
the  front  of  self-respect,  there  look  thou  for 
the  man  whose  name  none  can  know  bat 
they  will  honour.     Tn^er. 

Where  there  to  a  mother  in  the  home,  matters  tS 
speed  welL    A.  B,  Alcott. 

Where  there  is  a  splashing  of  dirt,  it  u  good 

not  to  meddle  and  to  keep  far  away.    Hito- 

padesa. 
Where  there  is  much  light  there  to  a  darker 

shadow.    Goethe. 
Where  there  to  music,  nothing  really  bad  can 

be.    Cervantes. 

Where  there  is  mystery.  It  to  generalhr  sup- 
posed that  there  must  also  be  evil.    Byrvm 

Where  there  to  no  eninr  in  the  case,  our  pro-  40 
pensity  to   sympathise  with  joy  to   much 
stronger  than  our  propensity  to  sympathise 
with  sorrow.    Adam  Smith. 

Where  there  to  no  hook,  to  be  sure  there  will 
hang  no  bacon.    Sp.  Pr. 

Where  there  to  no  hope,  there  can  be  no  en- 
deavour.   Johnson, 

Where  there  to  no  law,  there  to  no  traa»> 
gression.    St.  Paul. 

Where  there  to  no  love,  all  are  faults.    Pr. 

Where  there  is  no  shame,  there  to  no  hoooor.  46 

Pr. 

Where  there  to  no  synqutthy  with  the  qnrit 
of  man,  there  can  be  no  sympathy  with  any 

higher  spirit    Rnshin. 

Where  there  to  smoke  there  to  fire.    Pr-, 

Where  there  to  too  much  light,  our  senses  don^ 
perceive ;  th^  are  only  stunned  or  darwted 
or  blinded.    Pascal. 

Where  there's  a  wiU  there's  a  way.    Pr, 

Where  there's  muckle  courtesy  there's  little  tf 
kindness.    Sc.  Pr, 

Where  truth  to  not  at  the  bottom,  Natiir«  wiU 
always  be  endeavouring  to  return,  and  wiD 
peep  out  and  betray  herself  one  time  or  other. 

Pillotson, 

Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  tt^retber  in 
my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  tbem 

JesMs. 

Where  vice  is,  vengeance  follows.    Se.  J^r. 

Where  virtue  dwells,  the  gods  have  placed 
before  /  The  droppinjg  sweat  that 
from  every  pore,  /  Anaere  the  feet  can 
her  bright  abode,  /  Long,  rugged, 
ascent,  and  rough  the  road.    Hesiod. 

Where  we  find   echoes,  we  generally    findS6 
emptiness  and  hollowness;   it  to  the  con- 
trary with  the  echoes  of  the  heart    /.  F, 
Boyes, 

Where  wealth  and  freedom  reign,  conteal 

fails,  /  And  honour  sinks  where 

long  prevafls.    Goldsmith. 

Where  wilt  thou  go  that  thou  wilt  not  have 
to  plough?    .sp.Pr. 

Where  Wisdom  steers,  wind  cannot  make  yea 
sink.    Delauno, 
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WHETHER 


Where  words  are  scarce,  they  are  seldom 
spent  In  vain.    Rich»  I/.^  ii.  a. 

Where  would  be  what  sUly  people  call  Pro- 
gress If  not  'for  the  grumDlers  t  John  Wag- 
staffe. 

Where  you  see  your  friend,  trust  to  yourself* 
Sp.  Pr. 

Where  your  treasure  is,  there  will  your  heart 
be  also.    Jems. 

S   Where  your  will  is  ready,  your  feet  are  light. 
Pr.. 

Where's  the  use  of  a  woman's  haying  brains 
of  her  own  if  she's  tackled  to  a  g'eck  as 
everybody's  a-Iaughing  at  ?    Gtorge  Eliot. 

VHiereas  Johnson  only  bowed  to  every  clergy- 
man, I  would  bow  to  every  man,  were  it  not 
there  is  a  devil  dwells  in  man  as  well  as  a 
divinity,  and  too  often  the  bow  is  but  pocketed 
by  the  former.    CarlyU. 

Where'er  I  wander,  boast  of  this  I  can,  / 
Though  banished,  yet  a  true-bom  English- 
man.   RicK,  ll.t  i.  3. 

Where'er  we  tread,  'tis  haunted,  holy  ground. 
HyTVH, 

10  Wherever  a  man  dwells  he  will  be  sure  to 
have  a  thorn-bush  near  his  door.    Pr. 

Wherever  a  true  woman  comes,  home  is 
always  around  her.  The  stars  may  be  over 
her  head,  the  glow-worms  in  the  night-cold 

grass  may  be  the  fire  at  her  feet ;  but  home 
i  where  she  is;  and  for  a  noble  woman  it 
stretches  far  around  her,  better  than  houses 
ceiled  with  cedar  or  painted  with  vermilion, 
shedding  its  quiet  light  far  for  those  who  else 
are  homeless.    Ruskin, 

Wherever  in  the  world  I  am,  /  In  whatsoe'er 
estate,  /  I  have  a  fellowship  with  hearts  / 
To  keep  and  cultivate.    A.  L.  fVaring. 

Wherever  nature  does  least,  man  does  most, 
Amer.  Pr. 

Wherever  snow  falls,  there  is  usually  dvil 
freedom.     Emerson. 

IS  Wherever  the  devU  makes  a   purchase^  he 
never  fails  to  set  his  mark.    GoLismith. 

Wherever  the  health  of  the  citizens  is  con- 
cerned, much  more  where  their  souls'  health, 
and  as  it  were  their  salvation,  is  concerned, 
all  governments  that  are  not  chimerical 
make  haste  to  interfere.    CarlyU. 

Wherever  the  speech  is  corrupted  the  mind  is 
also.    Sen. 

Wherever  the  tree  of  beneficence  takes  root. 

it   sends  fo«th   branches  beyond   the  sky. 

Stiadi. 
Wherever  there  is  a  parliament,  there  must 

of  necessity  be  an  opposition.     John  Wag- 

stafff. 

90  Wherever  there  is  a  sky  above  him  and  a 
world  around  him,  the  poet  is  in  his  place ; 
for  here  too  is  man's  existence,  with  its  in- 
finite longings  and  small  acquirings;  its 
ever-thwarted,  ever-renewed  endeavours; 
its  unspeakable  aspirations,  its  fears  and 
hopes  tnat  wander  through  eternity;  and 
all  tiie  mystery  of  brightness  and  of  gloom 
that  it  was  ever  made  of,  in  any  age  or 
rliff^^t^t  since  man  first  began  to  hve.  Car- 
lyU. 
Wherever  there  is  authority,  there  is  a  natural 
fakcUnation  to  disobedience.  Judge  Holy 
hurUm. 


Wherever  there  is  cupidity,  there  the  blessing 
of  the  Gospel  cannot  rest.  The  actual  poor, 
therefore,  may  altogether  fail  to  be  objects 
of  that  blessing,  the  actual  rich  may  be  the 
objects  of  it  in  the  highest  degree.  Maitkrzf 
Arnold, 

Wherever  there  is  power  there  is  a^e.  Emerson., 

Wherever  there  is  war,  there  must  be  injus- 
tice on  one  side  or  the  other,  or  on  both. 
Ruskin, 

Wherever  women  are  honoured,  the  gods  are  241 
satisfied.    Manu. 

Wherever  work  is  done,  victory  is  obtained. 
Enurson. 

Wherever  you  see  a  gaming-table,  be  very 
sure  Fortune  is  not  there.  .  .  .  She  is  ever 
seen  accompanying  industry,  and  as  often 
trundling  a  wheelbarrow  as  lolling  in  a 
coach  and  six.    Goldsmith. 

Wherever  your  lot  is  cast,  duty  to  yourself  and 
others  suggests  the  proprie^  of  adapting 
your  conduct  to  the  cu'cumstances  in  which 
you  are  placed.    Sanmel  Lover. 

Wherefore  ever  ramble  on  ?  /  For  the  good  is 
lying  near.  /  Fortune  learn  to  seize  alone,  / 


or  that  Fortune's  ever  here.    Goethe. 


Wherefore  waste  I  time  to  counsel  thee  /  That  80 
art  a  votary  to  fond  desire?     Two  Gent,  of 
/  'erona^  i.  z. 

Wherein  doe.«  barbarism  consist,  unless  in  not 
appreciating  what  is  excellent  ?    Goethe. 

Wheresoever  a  man  seeketh  his  own,  there  he 
falleth  from  love.     Thomas  d  Kewpis. 

Wheresoever  the  carcass  is,  there  will  the 
eagles  be  gathered  together.    Jesns. 

Wheresoever  the  search  after  truth  begins, 
there  life  begins;  wheresoever  the  search 
ceases,  there  life  ceases.    Ruskin. 

Wheresoever  two  or  three  living  men  are  85 
gathered  together,  there  is  society ;  or  there 
it  will  be,  with  its  m^fhanJsm^  and  struc- 
tures, over-spreadii^  this  little  globe,  and 
reaching  upwards  to  Heaven  and  down- 
wards to  Gehenna.    CarlyU. 

Whereto  serves  vatrcy./  But  to  confront  the 
visage  of  offence  ?  /  And  what's  in  prayer, 
but  this  twofold  force,— to  be  forestalled  ere 
we  come  to  fall,  /  Or  pardon'd,  being  down  ? 
Then  111  look  up.    /iam.,  tiL  3. 

Whether  a  child,  or  an  old  man,  or  a  youth,  be 
come  to  thy  house,  he  is  to  be  treated  with 
respect;  for  of  aU  men,  thy  gnest  is  the 
superior.    Hitopadesa. 

Whether  a  revolution  succeeds  or  fails,  men  of 
great  hearts  will  always  be  sacrificed  to  it 
Heine. 

Whether  he  be  rich  or  whether  he  be  poor,  if 
he  (a  man),  have  a  flfood  heart,  he  shall  at  all 
times  rejoice  in  a  cneerful  countenance ;  his 
mind  shall  tell  him  more  than  seven  watch- 
men that  sit  above  upon  a  tower  on  high. 
Ecclus, 

Whether  it  be  for  life  or  death,  do  your  own  40 
work  welL    Ruskin. 

Whether  one  show  one's  self  a  man  of  genius 
in  science  or  compose  a  song,  the  only 
point  is,  whether  the  thought,  the  discovery, 
the  deed,  is  living  and  can  live  on.    Goethe. 

Whether  religion  be  true  or  false,  it  must  be 
necessarily  granted  to  be  the  only  wise  prin- 
ciple and  safe  hypothesis  for  a  man  to  live 
and  die  by.     Tilloison. 
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Whether  the  pitcher  strike  the  stone  or  the 
stone  the  pitcher,  it  is  bad  for  the  pitcher. 
Pr, 

Whether  you  boil  snow  or  pound  it,  you  can 
have  but  water  of  it.    Pr. 

Which  death  is  preferable  to  every  other? 
"  The  unexpected."    Casar, 

Which  highest  mortal,  in  this  inane  existence, 
had  I  not  found  a  sliadow-hunter  or  shadow- 
hunted;  and,  when  I  looked  through  his 
brave  garnitures,  miserable  enough  ?  Larlyie. 

f  Which  is  the  great  secret?  The  open  secret 
(open,  that  is,  to  all,  seen  by  almost  none). 
Gcttfu. 

Which  is  the  Ughtest  in  the  scale  of  Fate?  / 
That  where  fond  Cupid  still  is  adding 
weight.    Quarits. 

Which  of  all  the  philosophies  tliink  you  will 
stand  ?  / 1  know  not,  but  philosophy  itself  I 
hope  will  continue  with  us  for  ever.  SchiLer. 

Which  of  your  p^:lJ8ophical  systems  is  other 
than  a  dream- theorem ;  a  net  quotient,  con- 
fidently given  out,  where  divisor  and  divi- 
dend are  t)oth  unknown  ?    CarlyU. 

Which  way  I  fly  is  hell ;  myself  am  hell ;  /  And 
in  the  lowest  deep  a  lower  deep.  /  Still 
threat'ning  to  devour  me,  opens  wide,  /  To 
which  the  hell  I  suffer  seems  a  heaven. 
MiltoH, 

10  Whichever  you  do,  you  will  regret  it.  Socmtet^ 
to  ont  who  asked  him  whether  hf  should  tnarry 
or  not. 

While  a  man  gets  he  never  can  lose.    5>.  Pr, 

While  conscience  is  our  friend,  all  is  peace: 
but  if  once  offended,  farewell  the  tranquil 

mind.     Afary  U'ortlry  Montagu. 

While  craving  justice  for  ourselves,  it  is  never 
wise  to  be  unjust  to  others.    Leiv  Wallace. 

While  digestion  lasts,  life  cannot,  in  philo- 
sophical language,  be  said  to  be  extinct. 
Ca'lyle. 

16  While  prief  Is  fresh,  every  attempt  to  divert 
only  irritates.  You  must  wait  till  grief  be 
digested,  and  then  amusement  will  dissipate 
the  remains  of  it    Johnson. 

While  manufacture  is  the  work  of  hands  only, 
art  is  the  work  of  the  whole  spirit  of  man ; 
and  as  that  spirit  is,  so  is  the  deed  of  It. 
Ruskin. 

While  men  sleeo,  /  Sad-hearted  mothers  heave, 
that  wakeful  lie,  /  To  muse  upon  some  dar- 
ling child  /  Roaming  in  youth's  uncertain 
wild.     Keble. 

While  mistakes  are  Increasing,  like  popular 
tion,  at  the  rate  of  twelve  hundred  a-day, 
the  benefit  of  seixing  one  and  throttling  It 
would  be  perfectly  inconsiderable.    Carlyle. 

While  others  tippled,  Sam  from  drinking 
shrunk,  /  Which  made  the  rest  think  Sam 
alone  was  drunk.    Lncian. 

90  While  the  serpent  sheds  its  old  skin,  the  new 
is  already  formed  beneath.    (ariyU. 

While  there  is  hope  left,  let  not  the  weakness 
of  sorrow  make  the  strength  of  resolution 
languish.     Sir  P.  Sidney. 

WMle  thy  shoe  is  on  thy  foot,  tread  upon  the 
thorns.     Pr. 

While  we  are  indifferent  to  our  good  qualities. 
we  keep  on  deceiving  ourselves  in  regard  to 
our  faults,  until  we  come  to  look  upon  them 
as  virtues.    Heine. 


While  we  are  reasoning  concerning  life,  life  is 

gone.    Hume. 
While  we  think  to  revenge  an  iiqury,  we  many  ftS 

times  begin  one,  and  after  that  repent  oor 

misconceptions.    Feltham. 

While  you  live^  tell  truth  and  shame  the  deviL 
I  Hm.  /K.,  iii.  x. 

Whilst  a  man  confideth  In  Providence,  he 
should  not  slacken  his  own  exertions ;  for 
without  labour  he  is  unworthy  to  obtain  the 
oil  from  the  seed.    Hito^iesa. 

Whilst  Uons  war  and  battle  for  their  dens.  / 
Poor  harmless  lambs  abide  their  enmity. 
3  Hen.  Vl.^  ii.  5. 

Whilst  we  converse  with  what  is  above  ns, 
we  do  not  grow  old,  but  grow  young. 
Emerson. 

Whining  lover  may  as  well  request  /  A  scorn-  jq 
ful  breast  /  To  melt  in  gentle  tears,  as  ^voo 
the  world  for  rest.    Qua  t  Us. 

Whistle,  and  I'll  come  to  ye,  my  lad.    Bums. 

WhistUug  aloud  to  bear  his  courage  up. 
Blair. 

White  lies  always  Introduce  otiiers  of  a  darker 
complexion.    Patey. 

Who  are  wise  in  love,  love  most,  say  least. 
Tenf^son. 

Who  ascends  to  mountain-tops^  shall  find  /jf 
The  loftiest  peaks  most  wrapt  m  donds  and 
snow.     Byron. 

Who,  bom  for  the  universe,  narrow'd  his 
mind,  /  And  to  party  gave  up  what  was 
meant  for  mankind ;  /  Tnough  fraught  with 
all  learning,  yet  straining  nis  throat  /  To 
persuade  Tommy  Townshend  to  lend  him  a 
vote.    Goldsmith. 

Who  bravely  dares  must  sometinies  risk  a  fiaB. 

SmclletL 
Who  breaks  his  own  bond,  forfeiteth  h«tn«^if 

George  Herbert. 

Who  breathes  must  suffer,  and  who  thinks 
must  mourn ;  /  And  he  alone  is  bless'd  who 
ne'er  was  bom.    Prior. 

Who  builds  a  church  to  God  and  not  to  fame,  /  ^ 
V^ll  never  mark  the  marble  with  his  name. 
Pope. 

Who  but  the  poet  was  it  that  first  formed  gods 
for  us ;  that  exalted  us  to  them,  and  brought 
them  down  to  us?    Goethe. 

Who  buys  a  minute's  mirth  to  wail  a  week?  / 
Or  sells  eternity  to  get  a  toy?  Skake- 
sfieare. 

Who  by  repentance  is  not  satisfied  /Is  not  of 
heaven,  nor  earth.  Ttoo  Gent,  of  Verona^ 
V.  4. 

Who  can  be  patient  in  extremes  ?  3  Hen.  IV., 
i.  I. 

Who  can  compute  what  the  world  loses  in  the  4S 
multitude  of  promising  intellects  combined 
with  timid  characters,  who  dare  not  follow 
out  any  bold,  vigorous,  independent  train  of 
thought,  lest  it  should  lanci  them  In  some- 
thing which  would  admit  of  being  considered 
irreligious  or  immoral  ?   /.  .S*.  Mill. 

Who  can  direct  when  all  pretend  to  know? 

Goldsmith. 

Who  can  do  nothing  of  sovran  worth  '  Which 
men  shall  praise,  a  higher  task  may  find,  / 
Plodding  his  dull  round  on  the  common 
earth,  /  But  conquering  envies  rising  in  the 
mhid.    Dr.  n\  Smith, 
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Who  can  find  a  ▼irtnons  woman  ?  for  her  price 
is  Car  above  rubies.  The  heart  of  her  hus- 
band doth  safely  trust  in  her,  so  that  he 
shall  have  no  need  of  spoil.    She  will'do  him 

food  and  not  evil,  all  the  days  of  her  life, 
he  looketh  well  to  the  ways  of  her  house- 
hold, and  eateth  not  the  bread  of  idleness. 
Her  children  arise  up,  and  call  her  blessed. 
BWle, 

Who  can  heal  the  woes  of  him  to  whom 
baUn  has  become  poison,  who  has  imbibed 
hatred  of  mankind  nrom  the  fulness  of  love  ? 
Gottke, 

Wlio  can  say,  I  have  made  my  heart  clean, 
I  am  pore  from  my  sin  ?    Bible, 

Who  cannot  rest  tUl  he  grood  fellows  find,  / 
He  breaks  up  house,  turns  out  of  doors  his 
mind.    George  Herbert. 
6  Who  chatters  to  yon,  will  chatter  of  you. 

Pr. 

Wlio  coldly  Uves  to  himself  and  his  own  will 
may  grratify  many  a  wish;  but  he  who 
strrres  to  snide  others  weU  must  be  able 
to  dispense  with  much.    Goethe. 

Wlio  combats  bravely  is  not  therefore  brave,  / 
He  dreads  a  death-bed  like  the  meanest 
slave ;  /  Who  reasons  wisely  is  not  there- 
fore wise,—  /  His  pride  in  reasoning:,  not  in 
acting:  lies.    Pope. 

^Vho  could  pin  down  a  shadow  to  the  groond,  / 
And  take  its  measure  ?    Dr.  IV.  Smith. 

Who  difirs  a  pit  for  others  falls  into  it  bimseUl 
Ger.  Pr, 

10  "Who  does  not  act  is  dead ;  absorpt  entire  /  In 

miry  sloth,  no  pride,  no  joy  he  hath :  /  O 

leaden -hearted  men,  to  be  in  love  with 

death  1     Thomson, 
y^fho  does  not  help  us  at  the  needful  moment 

never  helps ;  who  does  not  counsel  at  the 

needful  moment  never  counsels.    Goethe, 
Wlio  does  not  in  his  friends  behold  the  world,  / 

Deserves  not  that  the  world  should  hear  of 

him.    Goethe. 
"Who  does  the  best  his  circumstance  allows,  / 

Does  wdl,  does  nobly;  anfi:els   could  no 

more.    Young^. 
Who  doth  not  work  shall  not  eat.    Pr. 
16  Who  ever  loved  that  loved  not  at  first  sig:ht? 

Marlowe. 
Wlio  fastest  walks,  but  walks  astray,  /  Is  only 

farthest  from  his  way.    Prior. 
Who  fears  death  forfeits  life.    Seume, 
'Who  fears  to  do  ill  sets  himself  a  task ;  /  Who 

fears  to  do  well  sure  should  wear  a  mask. 

Herbert. 
Who  feels  injustice,  who   shrinks  before  a 

slight,  who  nas  a  sense  of  wrong:  so  acute, 

and  so  g:lowing:  a  gratitude  for  kindness, 

as  a  generous  toy  ?    Thackeray, 

SO  Who  firmly  can  resolve,  he  conquers  grief. 
Goethe, 

Who  foOows  aU  things  forfeiteth  his  wiH 
George  Herbert. 

Who  forces  himself  on  others  is  to  himself 
a  load.  Impetuous  curiosity  is  empty  and 
inconstust.  Prying  intrusion  may  oe  sus- 
pected of  whatever  is  little.    Lavaier. 

Who  gets  by  play  proves  loser  in  the  end. 
Heath, 

Who  sriv«s  SL  trifle  meanly  is  meaner  than  the 
trifle.    Lavater. 


Who  gives  the  lilies  clothhig,  /  Will  clothe  his  S5 
people  too.    Cotuper, 

Who   goes   a-borrowing,   goes   arsorrowing. 

Pr. 

Who  had  hoped  for  triumph,  but  who  was  pre- 
pared for  sacrifice.    /.  Disraeli. 

Who  has  a  darina:  eye  tells  downright  truths 
and  downright  ues.  '  Lavater. 

Who  has  a  head  will  not  want  a  hat     //. 

/v. 

Who  has  not  felt  how  sadly  sweet  /  The  dream  SO 
of  home,  the  dream  of  home,  /  Steals  o'er  the 
heart,  too  soon  to  fleet,  /  When  far  o'er  sea 
or  land  we  roam  ?  /  Sunlight  more  soft  may 
o'er  OS  fall.  /  To  greener  shores  our  bark 
may  come ;  /  But  far  more  bright,  more  dear 
than  all,  /  That  dream  of  home,  that  dream 
of  home.    Moore. 

Who  hath  a  greater  combat  than  he  that 
laboureth  to  overcome  himself?  Thomas  d 
Kempis. 

Who  hath  not  known  ill  fortune  never  knew 

himself  or  his  own  virtue.    Alailet. 
Who  here  with  life  would  sport,  /  In  life  shall 

K-osper  never ;  /  And  he  who  ne'er  will  rule 
mself,  /  A  slave  shall  be  for  ever.  Goethe. 
Who,  in  the  midst  of  just  provocation  to  anger, 
instantly  finds  the  fit  word  which  settles  all 
around  nlm  in  sflence,  is  more  than  wise  or 
just ;  he  is.  were  he  a  beggar,  of  more  than 
royal  blood— he  is  of  celestial  descent.  La- 
vater. 

Who  in  want  a  hollow  friend  doth  try,  /86 
Directly  seasons   him  his  enemy.     Ham.^ 
iii.  2. 

Who  is  a  stranger  to  those  who  have  the 
habit  of  speaking  kindly.    Hitopadesa, 

Who  is  sure  he  hath  a  soul,  unless  /  It  see  and 
judge,  and  follow  worthiness,  /  And  by  deeds 
praise  it  ?  He  who  doth  not  this  /  May  lodge 
an  inmate  soul,  but  'tis  not  his.    Donau. 

Who  is  sure  of  his  own  motives  can  with  con- 
fidence advance  or  retreat.    Goethe. 

Who  is  the  best  captain  of  a  ship?  The 
grumbler  and  the  man  of  disciphne,  who 
will  have  things  as  they  ought  to  be,  even 
though  he  lose  every  sailor  serving  under 
him  by  his  severity.    John  iP  agstaffe. 

Who  is  the  best  general  ?  The  grumbler  who  4q 
insists  upon  having  everything  in  mathema- 
tical order,  and  who  has  not  the  smallest 
drop  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness  about 
him,  whenever  it  is  a  question  of  duty  or 
efficiency.    John  l\' agstaffe. 

Who  is  the  happiest  man?  He  who  is  alive 
to  the  merit  of  others^  and  can  rejoice  in 
their  enjoyment   as   if  it  were   his   own. 

Goethe. 

Who  is  the  most  sensible  man  ?  He  who  finds 
what  is  to  his  own  advantage  in  all  that 
happens  to  him.    Goethe. 

Who  is  there  almost,  whose  mind  at  some 
time  or  other,  love  or  anger,  fear  or  grief, 
has  not  so  fastened  to  some  clog  that  it 
could  not  turn  itself  to  any  other  object? 
Locke.  y 

Who  is  there  that  can  clutch  into  the  wheel-* 

Sokes  of  destiny,  and  say  to  the  spirit  of 
e  time:  Turn  back,  I  command  thee? 
Wiser  were  it  that  we  yielded  to  the  in- 
evitable and  inexorable,  and  accounted  even 
this  the  best    CarfyU. 
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Who  is't  can  say,  I'm  at  the  wont  ?  /  Vm  worse 
than  ere  I  was,  /  And  worse  I  may  be  yet ; 
the  worst  Is  not,  /  So  lonpr  as  we  can  say,  / 
This  is  the  worst.    Lrar^  iv.  i. 

Who  judj^eth  well,  well  God  them  send ;  /  Who 
jndgeth  evil,  God  them  amend.  Sir  Thomas 
tVyati. 

Who  keeps  no  guard  upon  himself  is  slack,  / 
And  rota  to  nothing  at  the  next  great  thaw. 
Gtorjgr  He*6ert. 

Who  kills  a  man  kills  a  reasonable  creature, 
but  he  who  kills  a  good  book  kills  reason 
itself.    Milttm, 

S  Who  knows  art  half,  speaks  much  and  is  al- 
ways wrong ;  who  knows  it  wholly,  inclines 
to  act,  and  speaks  seldom  or  late.    Goethe. 

Who  knows  not  that  truth  is  strong,  neact  to 
the  Almighty?  She  needs  no  politics,  nor 
stratagems,  nor  licensin^s  to  make  her  vic- 
torious ;  those  are  the  shifts  and  the  defences 
that  error  uses  against  her  power ;  give  her 
but  room  and  do  not  bind  her  when  she 
sleeps.    Milton. 

Who  knows  the  mind  has  the  key  to  all  things 
else.    A.  B.  Aicott. 

Who  knows  what  Love  Is,  may  not  sup  / 
On  that  which  is  not  still  div&e.  Dr.  W. 
Sntitk. 

Who  leaves  all  receives  more.    Emerson, 

10  Who  looks  not  before  finds  hhnself  behind. 
Pr. 

Who  loves  his  own  sweet  shadow  in  the 
streets  /  Better  tlian  e'er  the  fairest  she  he 
meets.    Bums, 

Who  loves  me,  loves  my  dog.    Z.  Pr, 

Who  loves,  raves.    Byron. 

Who  made  the  heart,  'tis  He  alone  /  Decidedlv 
can  try  us  :  /  He  knows  each  chord,  its  vari- 
ous tone,  /  Each  spring,  its  various  bias.  / 
Then  at  the  balance  let's  be  mute,  /  We 
never  can  a4iaat  it ;  /  What's  done  we  partly 
may  compute,  /  But  know  not  whars  re- 
sisted.   Bums. 

16 Who  make  poor  "will  do"  wait  upon  "I 
should ; "  /  We  own  they're  prudent,  but 
who  owns  they're  good  ?  Bums. 
Who  marks  in  church-thne  others'  symmetry,  / 
Makes  all  their  beauty  his  deformity.  George 
Herbert. 

Who  never  climbs  will  never  fa*.    Sc.  Pr. 

Who  never  doubted  never  half  believed. 
Bailey. 

Who  overcomes  /  By  force,  hath  overcome 
But  half  his  foe.    Milton. 
to  Who  pants  for  glorv  finds  but  short  repose ;  / 
A  breath  revives  nim  or  a  breath  o'ertnrows. 
Poj>e. 

Who  plays  for  more  /  Than  he  can  lose  with 
pleasure,  stakes  Ixis  heart.    George  Herhe>  t. 

Who  questioneth  much,  shall  learn  much,  and 
content  much.    Bacou. 

Who  riseth  from  a  feast  /  With  that  keen 
appetite  that  he  sits  down  ?  /  Where  is  the 
horse  that  doth  untread  again  /  His  tedious 
measures  with  the  unabated  fire  /  That  he 
did  pace  them  first?  All  things  that  are  / 
Are  with  more  spirit  chasM  than  e^joy'd. 
Mer.  of  Venice^  iL  6. 

Who  say,  I  care  not,  those  I  give  for  lost ;  / 
And  to  instruct  them,  'twill  not  quit  the 
cost.    George  Herbert. 


Who  seeks  Him  hi  the  dark  and  cold,/Withl 
heart  that  elsewhere  finds  no  rest,  /  Some 
fringe  of  the  skirts  of  God  shall  hold.  / 
Though  round  liis  spirit  the  mists  may  foU,  / 
With  eerie  shadows  and  fears  untold.  Dr. 
W.  Smith. 

Who  shall  be  true  to  us, /When  we  are  aojBn- 
secret  to  oorselves  ?     TroiL  eutd  Crrss.,  ilL  z. 

Who  shaU  decide  when  doctors  disagree,  / 
And  soundest  casuists  doubt,  like  you  and 
me.    Pt;^. 

Who  shaU  place  /  A  limit  to  the  giant's  on- 
chained  strength.  /  Or  curb  his  swiftness  in 
the  forward  race  t    IV.  C.  Bryan/. 

Who  shall  say  that  Fortune  grieves  him,  / 
While  the  star  of  hope  she  leaves  him? 
Bums. 

Who  should  be  trusted  when  one's  right 
hand  /  Is  perjured  to  the  bosom  ?  Ptmo  Gent, 
of  Verona^  v.  4. 

Who  shuts  love  out  shall  be  shot  out  firoaa 
love.     Tennyson. 

Who  so  firm  that  cannot  be  seduced?   Jul. 

C**s.^  i.  3. 

Who  so  unworthy  but  may  prondly  deck  him  / 
With  his  fair-weather  virtue,  that  esmlts  / 
Glad  o'er  the  summer  main  ?  The  tempest 
comes,  /  The  rough  winds  rage  aloud ;  wben 
from  the  helm  /  This  virtue  shrinks,  and  in 
a  comer  lies  /  Lamenting.    Thomson. 

Who  soars   too  near  the  sun  with 
wings  melts  them.    Shakes^are. 

Who  speaks  to  the  instincts  speaks  to 
deepest  in  man,  and  finds  the  readiest 
sponse.    A.  B.  Aicott. 

Who  spouts  his  message  to  the  wilderness,  / 
Lightens  his  soul  and  feels  one  burden  less ;  / 
But  to  the  people  preach,  and  yon  will  find  / 
They'll  pay  you  back  with  thanks  ill  to  yoor 
mind.    Goethe,  Pro/.  Blmchie's  iranslaiiots. 

Who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash ;  'tis  some- 
thing, nothing :  /  'Twas  mine,  'tis  his,  and  has 
been  slave  to  thousands ;  /  But  he  that  filches 
from  me  my  good  name,  /  Robs  me  of  that 
which  not  enriches  him,  /And  makes  me  poor 
indeed.    Othello,  iiL  3. 

Who  surpasses  or  subdues  mankind  /  Most 
look  down  on  the  hate  of  those  below.  Bjrron. 

Who  the  race  of  men  doth  love,  /  Loves  also 
him  above.    Lewis  Morris, 

Who  to  dumb  forgetlhlness  a  prey,  /  This  40 
pleasing  anxious  oeing  e'er  resign  d ;  /  Left 
the  warm  precincts  en  the  cheerful  d^y,  / 
Nor  cast  one  longing  lingering  look  behind? 
Gray. 

Who  track  the  steps  of  glory  to  the  grmvc. 
Byron. 

Who  trusts  in  God  fears  not  his  rod.    Goethe. 

Who  values  a  good  ni^t's  rest  will  not  Ke 
down  with  enmity  in  his  heart  if  he  can  help 

it.    Sterne. 

Who  values  that  anger  which  is  consumed 
only  in  empty  menaces  ?    Goldsmith. 

Who  walks  through  fire  will  hardly  heed  the  tf 
smoke.     Tennyson. 

Who  watches  not  catches  not.    Dut.  Pr^ 

"Who  will-guard  the  guards?**  says  a  Latin 
verse,  —  "Ottis  cnstodiet  ipsos  cnstodes?" 
I  answer,  '^The  enemy."  It  is  the  enemy 
who  keeps   the   sentinel  watchful     Mme, 

Stvetchine, 
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Who  will  not  mercy  mto  others  show,  /  How 
can  he  mercy  ever  hope  to  have?    Spenur. 

Who  wonM  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of 
time.  /  The  oppressor's  wrong-,  the  proud 
man  s  contumely,  /  The  pAOffs  of  despised 
love,  the  law's  delay,  /  T'he  insolence  of 
office  and  the  spurns  /  That  patient  merit 
of  the  unworthy  takes,  /  When  he  himself 
might  his  quietns  make  /  With  a  bare  bod- 
kin?   Ham.f  iU.  z. 

V/ho  would  check  the  happy  feeling  /  That 
inspires  the  linnet's  song  ?  /  who  would  stop 
the  swallow  wheeling  /  On  her  pinions  swift 
and  strong?    Wordsworth. 

Who  would  fardels  bear,  /  To  grunt  and  sweat 
under  a  weary  life,  /  But  that  the  dread  of 
something  after  death,  /  The  undiscover'd 
counby  from  whose  bourn  /  No  traveller 
retwns,  puxzles  the  will,  /  And  makes  us 
rather  bear  those  His  we  have  /  Than  fly  to 
others  that  we  know  not  of?    Heun. ,  iiu  z. 

5  Whoever  acquires  knowledge  but  does  not 
practise  it,  is  as  one  who  ploughs  but  does 
not  sow.  Saadi, 
.  Whoever  aims  at  doing  or  enjoying  all  and 
everything  with  his  entire  nature,  whoever 
tries  to  link  together  all  that  is  without  him 
by  such  a  species  of  enjoyment  will  only  lose 
his  time  in  efforts  that  can  never  be  snc- 
cessfuL    Goethe. 

Whoever  can  administer  what  he  possesses, 
has  enough,  and  to  be  wealthy  is  a  burden- 
some affair,  unless  you  understand  it.  Goethe. 

Whoever  can  discern  truth  has  received  his 
commission  from  a  higher  source  than  the 
chiefest  judge  in  the  world,  who  can  discern 
only  law.     I'horeaM. 

Whoever  can  make  two  ears  of  com  or  two 
blades  of  grass  grow  where  only  one  grew 
before,  deserves  better  of  mankind,  and  does 
more  service  to  his  countrv,  than  the  whole 
race  of  politicians  put  together.  Swift, 
10  Whoever  can  turn  his  weeping  eyes  to  heaven 
has  lost  nothing,  for  there  above  is  every- 
thing he  can  wisn  for  here  below.  He  only 
is  a  loser  who  persists  in  looking  down  on 
the  narrow  plains  of  the  present  tune.  Jean 
PanL 

Whoever  converses  much  among  old  books 
will  be  hard  to  please  among  new.     Temple. 

Whoever  despises  mankind  will  never  get  the 
best  out  of  others  or  himself.     TocqueviiUn 

Whoever  does  not  respcsct  confidence  will 
never  find  happiness  in  his  path.    Saying. 

Whoever  fights,  whoever  falls,  /  Justice  con- 
quers evermore,    tmersoti, 

IS  Whoever  f^ives  himself  to  this  (evil-speaking  and 
evil-wishing),  soon  comes  to  be  indifferent  to- 
wards God,  contemptuous  towards  the  world, 
spiteful  towards  his  equals ;  and  the  true, 
Sfenuine  indispensable  sentiment  of  self-esti- 
mation corrupts  into  self-conceit  and  pre- 
sumption.   Goethe. 

Whoever  has  lived  twenty  years  ought  to 
know  how  to  order  himself  without  physic. 
TiheriuSf  quoted  by  Montaigne. 

Whoever  has  no  fixed  opinions  has  no  con- 
stant fiselings.   Joubert. 

Whoever  has  seen  the  masked  at.a  ball  dance 
amicably  together,  and  take  hold  of  hands 
without  knowing  each  other,  leaving  the 
next  moment  to  meet  no]  more,  can  form  an 
idea  of  the  world,     l-'aitvenargues. 


Whoever  has  sixpence  is  sovereign  over  all 
men — to  the  extent  of  the  sixpence ;  com- 
mands cooks  to  feed  him,  phOosophers  to 
teach  him,  kings  to  mount  guard  over  him— 
to  the  extent  of  sixpence.    Carlyte. 

Whoever  has  so  far  formed  his  taste  as  to  be  iO 
able  to  relish  and  feel  the  beauties  of  the 
gfreat  masters,  has  gone  a  great  way  in  his 
study.    Joshua  Reynolds, 

Whoever  is  a  genuine  follower  of  truth,  keeps 
his  eye  steady  upon  his  guide,  indifferent 
whither  he  is  lead,  provided  that  she  is  the 
leader.    Burke. 

Whoever  is  in  a  hurry  shows  that  the  thin^ 
be  is  about  is  too  big  for  him.  Haste  and 
hurry  are  very  different  things.  Chester' 
field. 

Whoever  is  king,  is  also  the  father  of  his 
country.    Congreve. 

Whoever  is  out  of  patience  is  out  of  posses- 
sion of  his  souL    Bacon. 

Whoever  may  /  Discern  true  ends  will  gfrow  86 
pure  enough  /  To  love  them,  brave  enough 
to  strive  ror  them,  /  And  strong  cuiough  to 
reach  them,  though  the  road  be  rough.    K. 
B.  Browning, 

Whoever  perseveres  will  be  crowned.  Herder, 

Whoever  serves  his  country  well  has  no  need 
of  ancestors.     Voltaire. 

Whoever  sinks  his  vessel  by  overloading  it. 
though  it  be  with  gold,  and  silver,  and 
precious  stones,  wUl  give  his  owner  but  an 
ill  account  of  his  voyage.    Locke, 

Whoever  thinks  a  faultless  piece  to  see,  / 
Thinks  what  ne'er  was,  nor  is,  nor  e'er  shall 
be.    Pope. 

Whoever  will  thrust  Magdalen  into  the  pit  80 
will  find  that  he  has  dropped  with  her  into 
the  flames  the  key  that  should  have  opened 
heaven  for  him,  and  assuredlsr  shall  he  re- 
main outside  until  she,  her  purification  com- 
pleted, shall  take  pity  on  him  and  bring  it 
thence.     Celia  Burleigh. 

Whoever  wishes  to  attain  an  English  style, 
familiar  but  not  coarse,  and  elefifuit  but  not 
ostentatious,  must  give  his  days  and  nights 
to  the  volumes  of  Addison.    Johnson. 

Whoever  wishes  to  keep  a  secret  must  hide 
from  us  that  he  possesses  one.    Goethe. 

Whoever  would  persuade  men  to  religion 
both  with  art  and  efficacy,  must  found  the 
persuasion  of  it  upon  this,  that  it  interferes 
not  with  any  rational  pleasure,  that  it  bids 
nobody  quit  the  enjojrment  of  any  one  thing 
that  US  reason  can  prove  to  him  ought  to  be 
enjoyed.    South, 

Whole,  half,  and  Quarter  mistakes  are  very 
difficult  and  troublesome  to  correct  and  sift, 
and  it  is  hard  to  set  what  is  true  in  them  in 
its  proper  place.    Goethe, 

Wholesome  berries  thrive  and  ripen  best,  /86 
Neiprbbour'd  by  fruit  of  baser  quality.    Hen, 

V.y     L      I. 

Wholly  a  man  of  action,  with  speech  sub- 
servient thereta     Carlyle  of  his  father. 

Whom  God  teaches  not,  man  cannot.    Gael, 

Whom  Heaven  has  made  a  slave,  no  parlia- 
ment of  men,  nor  power  that  exists  on  earth, 
can  render  free.    Carlyle. 

"  Whom  the  gods  love  die  young,"  was  said 
of  yore.    Byron, 
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Whom  the  g:randeur  of  his  office  eleyates  over 
other  men  will  soon  find  that  the  first  hour  of 
his  new  di8:ntty  is  the  last  of  his  indepen- 
dence.    Chancellor  D'  AgitesstAU. 

Whom  the  heart  of  man  shuts  out,  straisrht- 
way  the  heart  of  God  takes  in.    Lon-elL 

Whom  well  inspir'd  the  oracle  pronounced  / 
Wisest  of  men.     Milton,  of  Socrates. 

Whose  faith  has  centre  ererywhere,  /  Nor 
cares  to  fix  itself  to  form.     Tennyson, 

ft  Whoso  believes,  let  him  begin  to  fulfil.     Cat  - 

lyU. 

Whoso  boasteth  himself  of  a  Calsc  fift  is  like 
clouds  and  wind  without  rain.    BthU, 

Whoso  can  look  on  death  will  start  at  no 
shadows.     Greek  spying. 

Whoso  can  speak  well  is  a  man.    I.uther. 

Whoso  cannot  obey  cannot  be  free,  still  less 
bear  rule  ;  he  that  is  the  inferior  oi  nothing-, 
can  be  the  superior  of  nothing,  the  equal  of 
nothing.  Carlyle. 
10  Whoso  curseth  his  father  or  his  mother,  his 
lamp  shall  be  put  out  in  obscure  darkness. 
BiSle. 

Whoso  devours  the  substance  of  the  poor  will 
at  length  find  in  It  a  bone  to  choke  him. 
Fr.  Fr. 

Whoso  does  not  good,  does  evil  enough.    Pr, 

Whoso  findetb  a  wife  findeth  a  good  thing, 
and  obtaineth  favour  of  the  LordT    BilUe. 

Whoeo  hath  love  in  his  heart  bath  spurs  in  his 
sides.     Jt.  Pr. 

15  Whoso  findeth  me  (Wisdom)  findeth  Ufe,  and 
shall  obtain  favour  of  the  Lord.    Bible. 

Whoso  hath  skill  in  this  art  (music)  Is  of  a  good 
temperament,  fitted  for  all  things.  Martin 
Luther. 

Whoso  is  not  a  misanthropist  at  forty  can 
never  have  loved  his  kind.    Ctiamfott. 

Whoso  keepeth  the  fig-tree  shall  eat  the  fruit 
thereof;  so  he  that  waiteth  on  his  master 
shall  be  honoured.    Bible. 

Whoso  lives  for  humanity  must  be  content  to 
lose  himself.     ( '.  B.  Frothingham. 

to  Whoso  mocketh  the  poor  reproacheth  his 
Maker;  and  he  that  is  glad  at  calamities 
shall  not  be  unpunished.    Bible. 

Whoso  rewardeth  evil  for  good,  evil  shall  not 
depart  from  his  house.    Bible. 

Whoso  robbeth  his  father  or  his  mother,  and 
saith,  It  is  no  transgression,  the  same  is  the 
companion  of  a  destroyer.    Bible. 

Whoso  serves  the  public  Is  a  poor  creature 
{fin  artnes  Thier) ;  he  worries  hunself,  and  no 
one  is  grateful  to  him  for  his  services.  Goethe. 

Whoso  should  combine  the  intrepid  candour 
and   decisive  scientific  clearness  of  Hume 
with  the  reverence,  the  love,  and  devout 
humility  of  Johnson,  were  the  whole  man  of  ' 
a  new  time.     Carlyle.  \ 

86  Whoso  stoppeth  his  ears  at  the  cry  of  the  { 

Kor,  he  auso  shall  cry  himself,  but  shall  not 
heard.    Bible. 

Whoso  trusteth   In  the  Lord,  happy  is  he. 

Bible. 

Whoso,  without  poetic  frenxy,  knocks  at  the 
doors  of  the  Muses,  presuming  that  his  art 
alone  will  suffice  to  make  him  a  poet,  both 
he  and  his  poetry  are  hopelessly  thrown 
away.    Plato. 


Whoso  would  find  God  mnst  bring  him  witli 
him ;  thou  seest  him  in  things  outside  of 
thee,  only  when  he  b  within  thee.  RUckert. 

Whoso  would  work  aright  must  not  concem 
himself  about  what  is  ill  done,  but  only  do 
well  himself.    Goethe. 

Whoso  would  write  clearly  must  think  dearly.  M 
and  if  he  would  write  m  a  noble  s^e,  be 
must  first  possess  a  noble  souL    Goethe. 

Whosoever  and  whatsoever  introduces  itself 
and  appears,  in  the  firm  earth  of  human 
business,  or,  as  we  well  say,  comes  into 
eustence,  mnst  proceed  from  the  world  of 
the  supernatural ;  whatsoever  of  a  material 
sort  deceases  and  disappears  might  be  ex- 
pected to  go  thither.    Carlyle. 

Whosoever  forsaketh  not  all  that  he  hath, 
cannot  be  my  disciple.    Jesus. 

Whosoever  has  not  seised  the  whole  cannot 
yet  speak  truly  (much  less  musically,  com- 
cordantly)  of  any  part.    Ceirlyle. 

Whosoever  hath  not  patience,  neither  doth  he 
possess  philosophy.    Saaeli, 

Whosoever  hath  his  mind  fraught  with  many  $5 
thoughts,  his  wits  and  understanding  do 
clari^  and  break  up,  in  the  communicat- 
ing and  discoursing  with  another.  He 
tosseth  bis  thoughts  more  easily,  he  mar- 
shaUeth  them  more  orderiy,  he  seeth  how 
they  look  when  they  are  turned  into 
words ;  finally,  he  waxeth  wiser  than  him- 
self.   Baco$^ 

Whosoever,  in  the  frame  of  his  nature  and 
affections,  is  unfit  for  friendship,  he  taketh 
it  of  the  beast,  and  not  from  humanity. 
Bacon, 

**  Whosoever  quarrels  with  his  late,  does  mot 
understand  It,'*  says  Bettine ;  and  amon^  all 
her  inspired  sayings,  she  spoke  none  wiser. 
A/fS.  Child. 

Whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  my  Father 
wliich  is  in  heaven,  the  same  is  my  brother, 
and  sister,  and  mother.    Jesus. 

Whosoever  shall  exalt  himself  shall  be  abased ; 
and  he  that  humbleth  himself  shall  be  ex- 
alted.   Jes%ts. 

Whosoever  shall  not  receive  the  kingdom  of  40 
God  as  a  little  child,  he  shall  not  enter 
therein.    Jesus. 

Whosoever  will  be  great  among  you,  let  him  be 
your  servant.    Jesus  to  his  disctples. 

Whosoever  will  save  his  life  shall  lose  it :  and 
whosoever  will  lose  his  life  for  my  sake  shall 
find  it.    Jesus. 

Why,  all  the  souls  that  were,  were  forfeit 
once ;  /  And  He  that  might  the  vantage  best 
have  took  /  Pound  out  the  remedy.  How 
would  you  be  /  If  He,  which  is  the  top  of 
judgment,  should  /  But  judge  you  as  you 
arer    Meas./or  Meas.^W.  ^. 

Why  am  I  loth  to  leave  this  earthly  scene  >  / 
Have  I  so  found  it  full  of  pleasing  charms?  / 
Some  drops  of  joy  with  draughts  of  ill  be- 
tween ;  /  Some  gleams  of  sunshine  'mid  re- 
newing storms.    Bums. 

Whv  are  taste  {Geschmnck)  and   genius   sotf 
seldom  willing  to   unite?     The   former  is 
shy  of  power,  the  latter  scorns  restraint. 

Schiller. 

Why  complain  of  wanting  light  ?  It  is  cour- 
age, energy,  perseverance  that  I  wanL 
Carlyle. 
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Why  do  we  discover  faults  so  much  more 
readily  than  perfections  ?    Mme.  de  SMgni, 

Why  do  we  pray  to  Heaven  without  setting: 
oar  own  shoolaer  to  the  wheel  ?    CarlyU, 

Why  does  it  skrnifv  to  us  wliat  they  think  of 
as  after  death,  when  our  beins:  has  become 
only  an  empty  sound  ?    A  uerbach. 

Why  does  that  hyssop  grow  there  in  the 
chmk  of  the  wall  t  Because  the  whole  uni- 
verse. su£Bcient]y  occupied  otherwise,  could 
not  hitherto  prevent  its  growing.  It  has  the 
might  and  the  right.    CartyU. 

ft   Why  don't  the  men  propose,  mamma?  /  Why 
don't  the  men  proposed     7".  //.  Bayly. 

Why  dost  thou  try  to  find  /  Where  charity 
doth  flow  ? ,'  Upon  the  waters  cast  thy  bread,  / 
Who  eats  it,  who  may  know?    Gottfte. 

Why  has  not  man  a  microscopic  eye?  /  For 
this  plain  reason— man  is  not  a  fly.    Fopt. 

Why  insist,  ye  heroes,  against  the  «^  of 
Jupiter,  m  pressing  a  Hercoles  into  your 
enterprise  ?  Know  ye  not  that  for  him  there 
is  qmte  other  work  appointed,  which  he 
must  do  all  alone,  ana  not  another  with 
him?    Ed. 

Why  is  it  that  Love  must  so  often  sigh  in 

vain  for  an  object,  and  Hate  never?    Jtan 

PanL 
10  Why  is  it  that  we  can. better  bear  to  part  in 

spirit  than  in  body,  and,  while  we  have  the 

fortitude  to  act  farewell*  have  not  the  nerve 

to  say  it  ?    Dick*^s. 
Why  is  there  no  man  who  confesses  bis  vices? 

It  is  because  he  has  not  yet  laid  them  aside. 

It  is  a  waking  man  only  who  can  tell  his 

dreams.    S^n. 
Why,   man,    he   doth  bestride   the   narrow 

world  /  Like  a  Colossus,  and  we  petty  men  / 

Walk  under  his  huge  legs  and  peep  abont  / 

To   find    ourselves    dishonourable    graves. 

Jul.  Cirs.f  i.  2. 
Why,  nothing  comes  amis^  so  money  comes 

withal.     Tarn.  tJu  Skmu^  l  a. 

Why  rather,  sleep,  liest  thou  in  smoky  cribs,  / 
Upon  uneasy  pallets  stretching  thee,  /  And 
hush'd  with  buzzing  night-flies  to  thy  slum- 
ber, /  Than  in  the  perfumed  chambers  of  the 
grreat,  /  Under  the  canopies  of  costly  state,  / 
And  luU'd  with  sounds  of  sweetest  melody  ? 
a  Hen.  11'.^  !ii.  x. 

16  Why  seek  at  once  to  dive  into  /  The  depth  of 
all  that  meets  your  view?  /  Wait  for  the 
melting  of  the  snow,  /  And  then  you'll  see 
what  lies  b«Qow.  Prv/.  Blackie from  Goeihe. 
Why  should  a  man.  whose  blood  is  warm 
within,  /  Sit  like  his  grandsire  cut  In  ala- 
baster? Mtr.  ofVtnice^  L  x. 
•*Why  should  calamity  be  full  of  words?"/ 
"  Let  them  have  scope ;  though  what  they 
do  impart  /  Help  not  at  all,  yet  do  they  ease 
the  heart"    Kick.  III.,  iv.  4. 

Why  should  honour  outlive  honesty  ?    Otfullo^ 

V.  2. 
Why  shoold  I  make  a  shadow  where  God 

makes  all  so  bright  ?    Dr.  Walter  Smith. 

to  Why  should  not  conscience  have  vacation  / 
As  well  as  other  courts  o'  th'  nation  ?  BntUr. 

Why  should  the  Garment  of  Praise  destroy 
the  Spirit  of  Heaviness?  Because  an  old 
woman  cannot  sing  and  cry  at  the  same 
moment  .  .  .  one  emotion  destroys  another. 
Prof.  DruttumoiuU 


Why  should  the  poor  be  flatter'd?  /  No,  let 
the  candied  tongfue  lick  absurd  pomp.  /  And 
crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee,  / 
Where  thrift  may  follow  fawning.  Mam., 
ui.  2. 

Why  should  thy  satis&ction  be  placed  upon 
a  thing  which  makes  thee  not  one  whit  the 
better  or  the  worse  ?     Thomas  ^  Kempis. 

Why  should  we  crave  a  hallow'd  spot  ?  /  An 
altar  Is  in  each  man's  cot,  /  A  church  in 
every  grove  that  spreads  /  Its  living  roof 
above  our  lieads.     IVordswartk, 

Why  should  we  faint  and  fear  to  live  alone,  /  ts 
Since  all  alone,  so  Heaven  has  willed,  we 
die,  /  Nor  even  the  tenderest  heart,  and 
next  our  own^  /  Knows  half  the  reasons  why 
we  smile  or  sigh  ?    KebU. 

Why  should  we  g^o  a-jaunting  when  the  heart 
wants  to  repose.    Dr.  Walter  Smith. 

Why  should  we  have  any  serious  disfirust  at 
kitchens  ?  Perhaps  they  are  the  houest  re- 
cesses of  the  house.  There  is  the  hearth,  alter 
all,— and  the  settle,  and  the  fagots,  and  the 
kettle,  and  the  crickets.  They  are  the  heart, 
the  left  ventricle,  the  very  vital  part  of  the 
house.     ThoreaH. 

Why  so  large  cost,  having  so  short  a  lease.  / 
Dost  thou  upon  thy  fadmg  mansion  spend  ? 
Shakespeare. 

Why  such  heat  (crushing  iiu^erscition)?  Other 
nonsense,  quite  equal  to  it,  will  be  almost 
sure  to  follow,  h'redifrick  the  Great  to  l^ol- 
tairt. 

Why  tell  me  that  a  man  is  a  flne  speaker  if  it  SO 
is  not  the  truth  that  he  is  speaking  ?    If  an 
eloquent  speaker  is  not  speaking  the  truth, 
is  tnere  a  more  horrid  kind  of  object  In  crea- 
tion ?    Carlyle. 

Why,  then,  the  world's  mine  oyster,  /  Which 
I    with    sword   will    open.      Merry    Wives, 

IL  2. 

Why,  universal  plodding  prisons  up  /  The 
nimble  spirits  In  the  arteries  /  As  motion  and 
long-duxing  action  tires  /  The  sinewy  vigour 
of  the  traveller.    Loves  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

Why,  what  should  be  the  fear  ?  /  I  do  Aot  set 
my  life  at  a  pin's  fee:  /  And  for  my  soul,  what 
can  &  do  to  that,  /  Being  a  thing  immortal  as 
itself?    Ham.^  L  4. 

VHcked  thoughts  and  worthless  efforts  gradu- 
ally set  their  mark  upon  the  face,  especially 
the  eyes     Schopenhauer. 

Wickedness  is  its  own  punishment  Quarles.  86 
Wickedness  is  voluntary  frenzy,  and  every 
sinner  does  more  eztravagent  things  than 
any  man  that  is  crazed  and  out  of  bis  wits, 
only  that  he  knows  better  what  he  does. 
Tillotson. 

Wide  is  the  gate,  and  broad  is  the  way,  that 
leadeth  to  destruction.    Jt^sus. 

Wide  our  world  displajrs  its  worth,  man's 
strife  and  strife's  success,  /  All  the  grood  and 
beauty,  wonder  crowning  wonder,  /  Till  my 
heart  and  soul  applaud  perfection,  nothing 
less.    Browning. 

VHde  will  wear,  but  tight  wiU  tear.    Pr. 

Wie  aUes  sich  zum  Ganzen  webt  /  Bins  In  40 
dem  andem  wirkt  und  lebt  1— How  everything 
weaves  itself  into  the  whole ;  one  works  and 
lives  in  the  other.     Goethe. 

Wie  bitter  smd  der  Trennung  Leiden  1— How 
bitter  are  the  pangs  of  porting!    Mowart, 
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Wte  das  Auffe,  hat  das  Hers  /  Seine  Sprache 
ohne  Worte— The  heart,  like  the  eye,  has  iu 
speech  without  words.    Bod*nstedt, 

Wie  das  Gestim,  /  Ohne  Hast,  /  Aber  ohne 
Rast,  /  Drehe  sich  jeder  /  Urn  die  eigne  Last 
— Like  a  star,  without  haste,  yet  without  rest,  let 
each  one  revolve  round  bis  own  task.    Goethe, 

WIe  der  alte  Terbrennt,  steigt  der  neae  so- 
grleich  wieder  aus  der  Ascne  hervor— (Our 
passions  are  true  phoenixes  j)  when  the  old  one 
IS  burnt  out,  the  new  one  nses  straightway  out 
of  its  ashes.    Goetht. 

VHe  der  Stemenhimmel  still  und  bewegt— Like 
the  starry  heavens,  still  and  in  motion.  /.  C.  h\ 
HOlderiin, 
6  Wie  die  Alten  snngen,  so  zwitschem  auch  die 
Jongen — As  the  old  birds  sing,  so  will  the  young 
ones  twitter. 

Wie  die  Blumen  die  Erd*,  tmd  die  Sterne  den 
Himmel ,'  Zieren,  so  aieret  Athen  Hellas  nnd 
Hellas  die  Welt  — As  the  flowers  adorn  the 
earth  and  the  stars  the  sky.  so  Athens  adorns 
Greece,  and  Greece  the  world.     Herder, 

Wie  ein  Pfeil  nach  seinem  Ziele  fiiegt  des 
braven  Mannes  Wort— Like  an  arrow  to  its 
aim  flies  the  good  man^s  word.     Platen. 

Wie  eng-gebunden  des  Weibes  Gluck  1— How 

straitened  is  the  lot  of  woman  !    Goethe, 

Wie  frucbtbar  ist  der  klelnste  Kreb,  /  Wenn 
man  Ihn  wohl  su  pflegen  weiss  1— How  fruitful 
the  smallest  space  if  we  but  knew  how  to  culti- 
vate it  1  Goethe, 
lOWie  gewonnen,  so  zerronnen— Easily  gained, 
easily  spent. 

Wie  ist  das  Menschenherz  so  klein!  /  Und 
doch  ancb  da  zieht  Gott  herein— How  small 
Is  the  human  heart,  and  yet  even  there  God 
enters  in,     W.  Hey. 

Wie  schrankt  sich  Welt  nnd  Himmel  ein,  / 
Wenn  unser  Herz  in  seinen  Schranken 
banget  1— How  earth  and  heaven  contract  when 
our  heart  frets  within  its  barriers !    Goethe. 

Wie?  Wann?  und  Wo?  Die  Gotter  Ueiben 
stumm  /  Du  halte  dich  ans  Weil»  und  frage 
nicht  Warum?— How?  when?  and  where?  the 
gods  keep  silence.  Keep  you  to  the  "  Because," 
and  wk  not  '  *  Why  ?  "    Goethe. 

Wild  ambition  loves  to  slide,  not  stand ;  /  And 
Fortune's  ice  prefers  to  Viiiue's  land.  Dryden. 

IS  Wilfnl  waste  makes  woeful  want.    Pr, 

Will  a  courser  of  the  sun  work  softlv  in  the 
harness  of  a  dray-horse  ?  His  hoou  are  of 
fire,  and  his  patn  is  through  the  heavens, 
bringing  light  to  all  lands ;  will  he  Icmiber 
on  mud  highways,  dragging  ale  for  earthly 
appetites  trom  door  to  door  ?  Carfyie  oh  the 
career  and  sorrenvful  fate  of  Purns. 

Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood  / 
Clean  from  my  nand  ?  No,  this  my  hand  will 
rather  /The  multitudinous  seas  incarnadine,/ 
Making  the  green  one  red.    Matb.^  ii.  ?. 

Will  is  deaf,  and  hears  no  heedful  friends. 
Shakesf'eare, 

Will  it,  and  set  to  work  briskly.    SchiUer. 
to  Will  localises  us;  thought  universalises  us. 
AntieL 

Will  minus  intellect  constitutes  vulgarity. 
Scho^nha  uer, 

**  Will-to-do,"  which  is  the  spirit  of  the  true 
God,  is  eternally  incompatible  with  "wish- 
to-have,"  which  is  the  proper  spirit  of  the 
false.    Ed. 


Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike,  / 
Just  hint  a  fault,  and  hesiUte  dislike.    Pp^. 

Willows  are  weak,  yet  they  Innd  other  wood. 
Pr. 

Willst  dn  den  Dichter  verstehen,  so  lerne  wie  I 
Dichter  empfinden— Wilt   thou  understand  a 
poet,  then  learn  to  feel  as  a  poet.    G.  KeiL 

Willst  du  dich  am  Ganzen  erquicken,  /  So 
musst  dn  das  Ganze  im  Kleinsten  erblicken 
— Wilt  thou  strengthen  thyself  in  the  whole,  then 
must  thou  see  the  whole  in  the  least  ^ject. 
Goethe. 

Willst  du  immer  welter  schweifen?  /  Sieh,  das 
Gute  liegt  so  nah !  /  Lerne  nur  das  Glnck 
eqnreifen,  /  Denn  das  Glnck  ist  Inamer  da— 
Wilt  thou  for  ever  roam?  See,  what  is  good  lies 
so  near  thee  1  Onlj^  leam  to  seize  the  good  for- 
tune that  offers,  for  it  is  ever  there.    Gaetke, 

Willst  du  in's  UnendUche  schreiten,  /Geh'  nor 
im  Endliche  nach  alien  Seiten— Wouldsc  thou 
step  forward  into  the  infinite,  ke^  rtrictly  within 
the  limits  of  the  finite.    Goethe. 

Willst  du  leben,  musst  du  dienen;  wiUst  da 
frel  son,  mnsst  du  sterben— Woukist  tbcni 
love,  thou  must  serve ;  would  thou  be  free,  thou 
must  die.     Hegel, 

Willst  dn  mit  Kmderhiuiden  /  In  des  Schick- ; 
sals  Speichen  ereifen?  /  Seines  Donner- 
wagens  Lauf  /  HJUt  kein  sterblich  Wesen 
ani— Wilt  thou  clutch  the  spokes  of  destiny 
with  thy  child's  hands?  The  course  of  its  car 
of  thunder  no  mortal  hand  can  stay.  Griil- 
parz€r. 

WiUst  Instig  leben,  ^h'  mit  zwei  Sacken,  ; 
Einen  zn  geben,  euen  um  einzastecken — 
Would  you  live  ^  a  merry  life,  go  with  two 
wallets,  one  for  giving  out  and  one  for  putting 
in.    Goethe. 

Wilt  thou  draw  near  the  nature  of  the  gods  ? 
Draw  near  them,  then,  in  being  mercilkd. 
Sh, 

Wilt  thou  know  a  man,  above  all  a  mankind, 
by  stringing  together  beadroUs  of  what 
thou  namest  facts?  The  man  is  the  spirit 
he  worked  in ;  not  what  he  did,  bat  vrbat 
he  became.    CarlyU, 

Wilt  thou  know  thyself,  see  how  others  do; 
wilt  thou  understand  others,  look  into  ^"^ ' 
own  heart.    SchiUer. 

"Win  hearts,"  said  Bnrieigh  to  Queen 

beth,  '*  and  you  have  all  men's  hearts  aLnd 
purses.**    Smiles. 

Wine  and  youth  are  fire  upon  fire.    Fielding. 

Wine  is  a  mocker,  strong  drink  is  raging :  and 
whosoever  is  deceived  thereby  is  not  wise. 

BibU. 

Wine  is  a  turncoat ;  first  a  friend  and  then  an 
enemy.    Fielding. 

Wine  neither  keeps  secrets  nor  fulfils  promises, 
Pr. 

Wine  washes  off  the  daub.    Pr. 

Wings  have  we— and  as  far  as  we  can  go,  ' 
We  may  find  pleasure:  wilderness  and 
wood,  /  Blank  ocean  and  mere  sky,  support 
that  mood  /  Which  with  the  lofty,  sanctifies 
the  low.     Wordtwortk. 

Wmk  at  small  faults.    Pr. 

Wir  Menschen  sind  ja  aUe  Bruder— We  men 
are  for  certain  all  brothers.    Zechohke, 

Wisdom  alone  is  a  science  of  other  sciences 
and  of  itself.    Plato^ 
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Wisdom  and  Fortune  combatinsr  togrether,  /  If 
that  the  iormer  dare  but  what  he  can,  /  No 
chance  may  shake  it.    An/.  amiC/eo.,  In.  xi. 

Wisdom  and  knowledge  sliall  be  the  stability 
of  thy  tunes.    Bi^le, 

Wisdom  becomes  nonsense  {UHstMn)  in  the 
month  of  a  fanatic  (Schwdmter).  Otto  Ludwig. 

Wisdom  begins  at  the  end.     i^ebsUr, 

#  Wisdom  excelleth  follv,  as  far  as  light  eiccel- 
leth  darkness     BibU. 

Wisdom  is  a  defence,  and  money  is  a  defence : 
but  the  excellency  of  knowledge  is,  that 
wisdom  giyeth  life  to  them  that  have  it 
Bible. 

Wisdom  is  a  pearl :  with  most  success  /  Sought 
in  stiU  water  and  beneath  clear  skies.  Ccw^er. 

Wisdom  is  intrinsically  of  a  silent  nature ;  it 
cannot  at  once,  or  completely  at  all,  be  read 
off  in  words,  and  is  only  legible  in  whole 
when  its  work  is  done.    CarlyU. 

Wisdom  is  justified  of  her  children.    Jesu*. 
10  VHsdom  is  not  found  with  those  who  dwell  at 
their  ease;  rather  Nature,  when  she  adds 
brain,  adds  difficulty.    Etntrson. 

Wisdom  is  ofttimes  nearer  when  we  stoop  than 
when  we  soar.    Wordrwcrtk. 

V^Hsdom  is  only  In  truth.    Goeiht. 

VHsdom  is  that  attribute  through  which 
every  action  of  a  man  receives  its  ideal 
value  or  import  {Gthait").    Schieiermachtr. 

Wisdom  is  the  principal  tiling ;  therefore  get 
wisdom :  and  with  all  thy  getting  get  under- 
standing.   Bible. 
1£  Wisdom  is  too  high  for  a  fooL    Bible. 

Wisdom  makes  a  slow  defence  against  trouble, 
though  at  last  a  sure  one.    Goldsmith. 

Wisdom  may  be  the  ultimate  arbiter,  but  is 

seldom  the  immediate  agent  in  human  afiairs. 

Sir  J,  aupfuH, 
Wisdom  may  sometimes  wear  a  look  austere,  / 

But  smiles  and  jests  are  oft  her  helpmates 

here.    De  Bosch, 

Wisdom  not  only  gets,  but,  got,  retains. 
Quarles. 

SO  Wisdom  picks  friends ;  civility  plays  the  rest  / 
A  toy  snunn'd  cleanly  passeth  with  the  best 
George  Herbert, 

Wisdom  resteth  in  the  heart  of  him  that  hath 
understanding.    Bible, 

VHsdom  sends  us  to  childhood ;  "  unless  ye 
become  as  little  children."    PtuceU, 

Wisdom  sits  with  children  round  her  knees. 
M'ordttoorth, 

"^NSaAxxax  sometimes  walks  in  clouted  shoes.  Pr. 

f(T^sdom  that  is  hid,  and  treasure   that  is 
.  hoarded  up,  what  profit  is  in  them  both? 
Ecclus. 

Wisdom,  which  represents  the  marriage  of 
truth  and  virtue,  is  by  no  means  synonymous 
with  gravity.  She  is  L' Allegro  as  well  as 
II  Penseroso.  and  jests  as  wul  as  preaches. 
Whippu. 

Wisdom  will  out ;  it  is  the  one  thing  In  this 
world  that  cannot  be  suppressed  or  annulled. 
John  Burroughs. 

Wisdom's  a  trimmer  thing  than  shop  e'er 
gave.    George  Herbert. 

Wisdom's  path  is  steep;  but,  gained  the 
height,  /  The  Muse's  ipSU  wiU  ffll  you  with 
delight    OnssUt, 


Wise  above  that  which  is  written.  St.  Paul,  M 
Wise,  cultivated,  genial  conversation  is  the 
best  flower  of  civilisation,  and  tlie  best  result 
which  life  has  to  offer  us— a  cup  for  gods, 
which  has  no  repentance.  Conversation  is 
our  account  of  ourselves.  AU  we  have,  all 
we  can,  all  we  know  is  brought  into  play, 
and  as  the  reproduction,  in  finer  form,  of  all 
our  havings.  Emerson. 
Wise  is  the  man  prepared  for  either  end,  / 
Who  in  due  measure  can  both  spare  and 
spend.    Luc  ion. 

Wise  kings  have  generally  wise  councillors, 
as  he  must  be  a  wise  man  himself  who  is 
capable  of  distinguishing  one.    Diogenes. 

Wise  men  are  instructed  by  reason;  men  of 
less  understanding^  by  experience :  the  most 
ignorant  by  necessity ;  and  beasts,  by  nature. 
Cic, 

Wise  men  are  not  wise  at  all  hours,  and  will  86 
speak  five  times  from  their  taste  or  their 
humour  to  one  from  their  reason.    Emerson. 

Wise  men  are  wise  but  not  prudent,  in  that 
they  know  nothing  of  what  is  for  their  own 
advantage,  but  know  surpassing  things, 
marvellous  things,  difficult  things,  and  divine 
things.    Ruskin. 

Wise  men   argue   causes,  and   fools   decide 

them.    Anackarsis. 
Wise  men,  for  the  most  part,  are  silent  at 

{>resent  »>d  good  men  powerless ;  the  sense* 
ess  vociferate,  and  the  heartless  govern; 
while  all  social  law  and  providence  are  dis- 
solved by  the  enraged  agitation  of  a  multi- 
tude, among  whom  every  villain  has  a 
chance  of  power,  every  simpleton  of  praise, 
and  every  scoundrel  of  fortune.    Ruskin. 

Wise  men  mingle  mirth  with  their  cares,  as  a 
help  either  to  forget  or  overcome  them ;  but 
to  resort  to  intoxication  for  the  ease  of  one's 
mind  is  to  cure  melancholy  by  madness. 
Chiuyvn. 

Wise  men  ne'er  sit  and  wail  their  loss.  /  But  M 
cheerly  seek  how  to  redress  their  harms. 
3  Hen,  F/.,  v.  4. 

Wise  men  say  nothing  in  dangerous  times. 
Selden. 

Wise  sayings  are  as  saltpits ;  you  may  extract 
salt  out  (M  them,  and  sprinkle  it  where  you 
wilL    Cic, 

Wise  sayings  are  not  only  for  ornament,  but 
for  action  and  business,  having  a  point  or 
edge,  whereby  knots  in  business  are  pierced 
and  discovered.    Baco*/. 

Wise  sajrings  are  the  guiding  oracles  which 
man  his  found  out  for  himself  in  that  great 
business  of  ours,  of  learning  how  to  be,  to 
do,  to  do  without  and  to  depart  John 
Morley. 

Wise  to  resolve,  and  patient  to  perform.    P^^.  M 
Wise,  well-calculated  breeding  of  a   youn^ 

soul  lies  fatally  over  the  horison  in  these 

epochs.     Carlyle. 

Wisely  and  slow ;  they  stumble  that  run  fast 

Rom.  and  Jul.  f  ii.  3. 
Wishing,  of  all  employments,  is  the  worst 

Young. 
V^Hssen  ist  leichter  als  thun— To  know  is  easier   - 

than  to  do.    Ger.  Pr. 
Wit  and  judgment  often  are  at  strife,  /  Though  50 

meant  each  other's  aid,  like  man  and  wife. 

Po^, 
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Wit  luid  nndcrstMMJing  are  trifles  without 
Integrity.    Goldsmith, 

Wit  and  wisdom  we  bom  with  a  man.  SeMen. 

Wit,  briorht.  rapid,  and  blasting  as  the  light- 
ning, flashes,  strikes,  and  yanishes  in  an 
instant ;  humour,  warm  and  all-embracing  as 
the  sunshine^  bathes  its  object  in  a  genial 
and  abiding  light.     WhippU. 

Wit   is   a  danflrerons  weapon,  eren   to   the 
possessor,  if  ne  knows  not  how  to  use  it 
discreetly.    Montaigne. 
S   Wit  is  a  pernicious  thins:  when  it  is  not  tem- 
pered with  virtue  and  humanity.    AtUiiion, 

Wit  is  brushwood,  judgment  timber ;  the  one 

SWes  the  greatest  flame,  the  other  yields  the 
urablest  neat ;  and  both  meeting  make  the 
best  fire.    Sir  Thomas  Overbury. 

Wit  is  of  the  true  Pierian  spring,  that  can 
make  anything  of  anything.    Chaptnan. 

yat  marries  ideas  lying  wide  apart,  by  a 
sadden  jerk  of  the  imderstanding.    WhippU. 

Wit  once  bought  is  worth  twice  taught. 
Pr. 

10  Wit  strews  a  single  ray  (of  the  prism)  separ- 
ated from  the  rest  upon  an  object;  never 
white  light,  that  !s  the  province  of  wisdom. 
Holmes. 

Wit  when  neglected  by  the  great,  is  gener- 
ally despised  by  the  vulgar.    Goldsmith, 

Wit  without  employment  is  a  disease.  Burton. 

Wit  without  wisdom  is  salt  without  meat. 
Home. 

Wit-work  is  always  play,  ^en  it  is  good. 

Rttskitt, 

15  Wit's  an  unruly  engine,  wildly  striking  /  Some- 
times a  friend,  sometimes  the  engineer:  / 
Hast  thou  the  knack?  pamper  it  not  with 
liking ;  /  But  if  thou  want  it,  buy  it  not  too 
dear.    George  Herbert. 

Witchcraft  has  been  put  a  stop  to  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  but  the  mysterious  relations 
wliicb  it  emtklemed  stul  continue.  Car- 
lyle. 

With  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot.  2  Hen. 
Ir.f  m.  X. 

With  bag  and  baggage.  As  You  Lih*  It^ 
iii.  a. 

With  centric  and  eccentric  scribbled  o'er,  / 
Cycle  and  epicyle,  orb  in  orb.  Milton. 
to  With  consistency  a  great  soul  has  simply 
nothing  to  do.  He  may  as  well  concern 
himself  with  his  shadow  on  the  walL  Htner- 
son. 

With  carious  art  the  brain,  too  finely  wrought,  / 
Preys  on  herself,  and  is  destroyed  oy  thought. 

Churchill. 

With  devotion's  visage  /  And  pious  action  we 
do  sugar  over  /  The  devil  himself,     Hatn.^ 

111.  z. 

With  disadvantages  enough  to  call  liim  down 
to  humility,  a  Scotclmian  is  one  of  the  proud- 
est things  alive.     Goldsmith. 

With  every  anguish  of  our  earthly  part  the 
spirit's  sight  grows  clearer ;  this  was  meant 
when  Jesus  touched  the  blind  man's  lids 
with  clay.    LoiveU. 

MWith  every  breath  we  draw,  an  ethereal 
stream  of  Lethe  runs  through  our  whole 
being,  so  that  we  have  but  a  partial  recol- 
lection of  our  joys,  and  scarcely  any  of  our 
sorrows.    Goethi, 


With  faith,  martyrs,  otherwise  weak,  can 
cheerfully  endure  the  shame  and  the  cross ; 
and  without  it  wordlings  mike  up  their  sick 
exbtence,  by  suicide,  in  the  midst  of  luxury. 
Carfyle. 

With  fingers  wearv  and  worn,  V^th  eyelids 
heavy  and  red,  /  A  woman  sat  in  unwomanly 
rags,  /  Plying  her  needle  and  thread —  / 
Stitch  1  stitch  1  stitch  1    Hood. 

"With  it,  or  upon  it,  my  son."  A  S/art^vt 
mother,  rvhen  she  handtd  her  sms  his  ekitld  as 
he  set  out  tojigkt/or  his  country. 

With  just  enough  of  learning  to  misqnofie. 

Byrms, 

With  love  come  life  and  hope.     John  Sier-M 
Ung. 

With  malice  towards  none,  with  charity 
for  all,  with  firmness  in  the  right,  as  God 
gives  us  to  see  the  right.  John  Qmibcy 
Adanu. 

With  mirth  and  laughter  let  old  wrinkles 
come.    Mer.  o/Ven.,  \.  z. 

WItti  moral,  political,  religions  coosidarmtiMis, 
hi^h  and  dear  as  they  may  othmvise  be,  tlie 
philosopher,  as  such,  has  no  concern.  Car' 
lyle. 

With  much  we  surfeit ;  plenty  makes  ns  poor. 
Drayto*i, 

With  naiTOw-minded  persons,  and  tlioee  in  a  li 
state  of  mental  darkness,  we  find  conceit; 
while  with  mental  clearness  and  high  en- 
dowments we  never  find  it.  In  sndh  cases 
there  is  generally  a  jovM  fieeling  of  streng^ 
but  since  this  strengtn  is  actual,  the  feeung 
is  anything  else  you  please,  only  not  conceit. 
Goethe. 

With  none  ^o  bless  us,  none  whom  we  can 
bless —  /  This  is  to  be  alone ;  this,  this  is 
soUtnde  I    Byron. 

With  necessitVi  the  tyrant's  plea,  excused  his 
devilish  deeds.    Milton. 

With  ordinary  talent  and  extraordinary  per- 
severance, all  things  are  attainable.  .SVV 
T.  F.  Buxton. 

With  parsimony  a  little  is  sufficient,  and  with- 
out It  nothing  is  sufficient,  whereas  frugality 
makes  a  poor  man  rich.    .Sen. 

With  patient  mind  thy  path  of  duty  run;  /lO 
God  nothing  does,  nor  suffers  to  be  done,  / 
But  thou  thyself  wouldst  do,  if  thou  conldst 
see  /  The   end  of  all  events  as  well  as 
he.    (?) 

With  poetry,  as  with  gomg  to  sea,  we  should 
push  from  the  shore  and  reach  a  certain 
elevation  before  we  unfurl  all  oar  sails. 
Goethe. 

With  poetry  second-rate  in  quality,  no  one 
ought  to  DO  allowed  to  trouble  mankind. 
Ruskiu, 

With  remembrance  of  the  jpreater  grief  to 
banish  the  less.     Howard^  Earl  of  Surrey. 

With  renect  to  luxuries  and  comforts,  the 
wisest  nave  ever  lived  a  more  sinqile  and 
meagre  life  than  the  poor.     Tkoreau, 

With  some  life  is  exacUy  like  a  sleigh*drive,  tf 
showy  and  tinkling,  but  affording  inst  as 
little  for  the  heart  as  it  offers  much  to  eyes 
and  ears.    Goethe. 

With  stupidity  and  sound  digestion  man  may 
front  much ;  hut  what  in  tnese  dull,  unima- 
ginative days  are  the  terrors  of  conscience 
to  the  diseases  of  ^e  liver  t    Cartyle. 
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With  teiiq»erance»  health,  cheerfulness,  friends, 
a  chosen  task,  one  pays  the  cheapest  fees  for 
llTin^,  and  may  weU  dispense  with  other 
pjiysicians.    A.  B.  AlcotU 

With  the  dead  there  is  no  rivalry.  In  the  dead 
there  is  no  change.  Plato  is  never  sullen. 
Cervantes  is  never  petulant.  Demosthenes 
never  comes  unseasonably.  Dante  never 
stays  too  long.    Macaulay. 

With  the  Gospels  one  becomes  a  heretic. 
//.  /v. 

.  With  the  majority  of  men  unbelief  in  one  thing 
is  founded  on  blind  belief  in  another  thing. 
Licktenbcrg, 

5  With  the  possession  or  certain  expectation  of 
good  thu^s  our  demand  rises,  and  increases 
our  capaaty  for  farther  possession  and  larger 
expectations.     Scko^gnnauer. 

With  thought,  with  the  ideal,  is  hnmortal 
hilarity,  the  rose  of  joy.  Round  it  all  the 
Muses  sing.     Enurson. 

With  too  much  quickness  ever  to  be  taught ;  / 
With  too  mucn  tMn^»»g  to  have  common 
thought.    Pope. 

With  virtue,  capacity,  and  good  conduct,  one 
still  can  be  insupportable.  The  manners, 
ivhich  are  neglected  as  small  things,  are 
often  those  which  decide  men  for  or  against 

Jou.     A   slight   attention   to   them  would 
ave   prevented  their   ill  judgments.     La 
Bruyire. 

With  well-doing  ye  may  put  to  silence  foolish 
men.    at,  Peter. 

lO  V^ith  what  a  heavy  and  retarding  weight  does 
expectation  load  tlie  wing  of  time.  William 
Mason. 

'With  what  is  debateable  I  am  unconcerned ; 
and  when  I  have  only  opinions  about  things 
...  I  do  not  talk  about  them.  I  attack  only 
vrhaX  cannot  on  any  possible  ground  be  de- 
fended; and  state  only  what  i  know  to  be 
incontrovertibly  true.    Ruskin. 

^Vith  women  worth  the  being  won,  /The  softest 
lover  ever  best  succeeds.    Aaron  Hill. 

Vnthdraw  thy  foot  from  thy  neighbour's  house ; 
lest  he  be  weary  of  thee,  and  so  hate  thee. 
Bible, 

Withhold  not  good  from  them  to  whom  it  is 

due,  when  it  Is  in  the  power  of  thine  hand 

to  do  it.    Bible. 
X5  Within  man  is  the  soul  of  the  whole;  the 

wise  silence,  the  universal  beauty,  to  which 

every  part  and  particle  is  equally  related-  • 

the  Eternal  One.    Emerson. 
'Within  that  awftU  volume  lies  /  The  mystery 

of  mysteries.    Scott. 
Within  the  hollow  crown  /  That  rounds  the 

mortal  temples  of  a  king,  /  Keeps  Death  his 

court.    Rich.  //.,  iiL  a. 

'Within  the  most  starched  cravat  there  passes 
a  windpipe  and  weasand,  and  under  the 
thickllest  embroidered  waistcoat  beats  a 
heart    CarlyU. 

Within  us  all  a  universe  doth  dwelt    Goethe. 

aO'Within  yourselves  deliverance  must  be 
sought ;  f  Each  man  his  prison  makes.  Sir 
Edwin  Arnold. 

Without  a  belief  in  personal  immortality  re- 
ligion surely  is  Uke  an  arch  resting  on  one 
pillar,  like  a  bridge  ending  in  an  abyss. .  Max 

Mailer, 


Without  a  God  tliere  is  for  nun  neither  pur- 

gose,  nor  goal,  nor  hope,  only  a  wavering 
iture,  an  eternal  dread  of  every  darkness. 
J^an  Paul. 

Without  a  rich  heart  wealth  is  an  ugly  beggar. 
Emerson. 

Without  a  sign  his  sword  the  brave  man 
draws,  /  And  asks  no  omen  but  his  country's 
cause.    Pope. 

Without    adversity    a    man    hardly    knows  t6 
whether  he  is  honest  or  not.     Eielding. 

Without  affecting  stoicism,  it  may  be  said 
that  it  is  our  business  to  exempt  ourselves 
as  much  as  we  can  from  the  power  of  ex- 
ternal things.    Johnson. 

Without  cheerfulness  no  man  can  be  a  poet. 
Emerson. 

Without  discretion  learning  is  pedantry  and  wit 
impertinence ;  virtue  itself  looks  like  weak- 
ness. The  best  parts  only  qualify  a  man  to 
be  more  sprightly  in  errors,  and  active  to  his 
own  prejudice.    Addison. 

Without  earnestness  there  is  nothing  to  be 
done  in  life :  yet  among  the  people  we  name 
cultivated,  little  earnestness  is  to  be  found. 
Goethe. 

Without  economy  none  can  be  rich,  and  with  SO 
it  few  can  be  poor.    Johnwn. 

Without  enjoyment,  the  wealth  of  the  miser 
is  the  same  to  him  as  If  it  were  another's. 
But  when  it  is  said  of  a  man  **he  liath  so 
much,"  it  is  with  difficulty  he  can  be  induced 
to  part  with  it.     Hitopadesa. 

Without  eyes  thou  shidt  want  light :  profess 
not  the  Imowledge  therefore  that  thou  hast 
not    Ecclus. 

Without  friends  no  one  would  choose  to  live, 
even  if  he  had  all  other  good  things.    Arist, 
Without  God  m  the  world.    St.  Paul. 

Without  great  men,  great  crowds  of  people  in  85 
a  nation  are  disgusting ;  like  moving  cheese, 
like  hills  of  ants  or  of  fleas— the  more,  the 
worse.    Emerson. 

Without  great  men  nothing  can  be  done.  Renan. 
Without  justice  society  Is  sick,  and  will  con- 
tinue sick  till  it  dies.    Fronde. 

Without  me  ye  can  do  nothing.  Jesus  to  his 
disciples. 

Without  passion  man  is  a  mere  latent  force 
and  possibility.    Amiel. 

Without  passion  tliere  is  no  geniality.    Mom-  40 
msen. 

Without  philosophy  we  should  be  little  above 
the  lower  animals     /  'oltairt. 

Without  poetrv  our  science  will  appear  in- 
complete, and  most  of  what  now  passes  with 
us  for  religion  and  philosophy  will  be  re- 
placed by  poetry.    Afattkew  A  mold. 

Without  real  masters  you  cannot  have  ser* 
vants.    CarlyU. 

Without  some  strong  motive  to  the  contrary, 
men  united  by  the  pursuit  of  a  clearly  defined 
common  aim  of  irresistible  attractiveness 
naturally  coalesce ;  and  since  they  coalesce 
naturally,  they  are  clearly  right  m  coales- 
cing and  find  their  advantage  in  it  Matthrtv 
A  mold. 

Without  tact  yon  can  learn  nothing'    Tact4S 
teaches  you  when  to  be  aileat.     Inquirers 
who  are  always  inquiring  never  learn  any* 
thhig.    LDhratli, 
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Without  the  apiritnal  worid  the  material  world 
is  a  disheartening:  enigma.    Jtmdert. 

Withoat  the  way  there  is  no  groing: ;  without 
the  truth,  no  knowing: ;  without  the  life,  no 
Uving:.     Thomas  A  Kem^is, 

Without  were  fig^tingns,  within  were  fears. 

St.  r,iuL 

Without  wonder  there  is  no  faith.    Jean  Paul. 

ft  Witticisms  please  as  lone  as  we  keep  them 
within  bounds,  but  pushed  to  excess  they 
cause  offence.    Phttdr. 

Vntty,  above  all,  O  be  not  witty ;  none  of  us 
is  bound  to  be  wittv,  under  penalties ;  to  be 
wise  and  true  we  all  are,  under  the  terriblest 
penalties.    CarlyU. 

Wives  are  young:  men's  mistresses,  compamons 
for  middle  agre,  and  old  men's  nurses.    Bac^n, 

Wo  der  Teufel  nicht  hin  mag: ;  da  send  er 
seinen  Boten  hin  — Where  the  devil  cannot 
come,  he  will  send  his  messenger.    Ger,  Pr, 

Wo  fasse  ich  dich,  unendUche  Natur  ?— Where 
can  I  grasp  thee,  infinite  Nature?    Goethe. 

10  Wo  grosse  H<^'.  ist  ^rosse  Tiefe — Where  there 
is  great  height  tnere  is  great  depth.     Schiller . 

Wo  innen  Sklaverei  ist,  wird  sie  von  aussen 
bald  kommen — Where  there  is  slavery  in  the 
heart,  it  will  soon  show  itself  in  the  outward 
conduct.    Seume. 

Wo  man  singet,  lass  dich  mhig  nieder,  /  Ohae 
Ftu-cht,  was  man  am  Lande  glaubt ;  /  Wo 
man  singet  wird  kein  Mensch  beraubt ;  / 
Bosewichter  haben  keine  Lieder  —  Where 
people  sing,  there  (quietly  settle,  never  fearing 
what  may  oe  the  belief  of  the  people  of  the  land. 
Where  people  sing,  nobody  will  be  robbed.  Bad 
people  nave  no  songs.    Seume. 

Wo  Tiel  Freiheit,  ist  viel  Irrthnm— Where  there 
is  much  freedom  there  is  much  error.    Schiller. 

Wo  viel  Licht  ist,  1st  starker  Schatten— The 
shadow  is  deeper  where  the  light  is  strong. 
Goethe, 
Iff  Wo  viel  sn  wagen  ist,  ist  viel  su  wagen— 
Where  there  is  much  to  risk,  there  is  much  to 
consider.    Platen. 

Woe  does  the  heavier  sit  /  Where  it  perceires 
it  is  but  faintly  borne.    Rich,  ll.^x.  y. 

Woe,  that  too  late  repents.    King  Leetr^  i.  4. 

Woe  to  every  sort  of  culture  which  destroys 
the  most  effectual  means  of  all  true  culture, 
and  directs  us  to  the  end,  instead  of  render- 
ing us  happy  on  the  way.    Goethe. 

Woe  to  him  that  is  alone  when  he  falleth ;  for 
he  hath  not  another  to  help  him  up.    Bihle. 
80  Woe  to  that  land  that's  govem'd  by  a  child. 
Rich.  III.,  ii.  3. 

Woe  unto  him  that  is  never  alone,  and  cannot 
bear  to  be  alone.    Hamerton. 

Woe  unto  yon  when  all  men  speak  well  of 
you.    Jeens. 

Woe,  woe  to  youth,  to  life,  which  idly  boasts,  / 
I  am  the  End,  and  mine  the  appointed  Way. 
Lewis  Morris. 

Wohl  unglfickselig  ist  der  Mann,  /  Der  unter- 
lasst  das,  was  er  kann,  /  Und  nnterfangt 
sich,  was  er  nicht  verstebt ;  /  Kein  Wunder, 
dass  er  su  Grunde  geht— Unhappy  indeed  is 
the  man  who  leaves  off  doing  what  he  can  do, 
and  undertakes  to  do  what  he  does  not  under- 
stand ;  no  wonder  he  comes  to  no  good.    Goethe. 

85  Wohlgethan  fiberlebt  den  Tod—Well-done  out- 
lives death.    Ger.  Pr. 


Wohlth&tijgheit    kennt    keinen    Unterscliied 

der  Nation  —  Charity  knows  no  distinction  of 
nation.     Count  AfoltAe. 

Wollt  ilir  auf  Menschen  wirken,  /  Mnsst  Hir 
erst  Menschen  werden — Would  you  have  an 
influence  over  men,  you  must  first  bcoMne  men. 
Sallet. 

WoUt  ihr  immer  leben?— Wouk!  you  live  for 
ever?  Frederick  the  Great  to  his  guards,  an 
their  complaining  of  what  they  uiaught  ex* 
posure  to  unnecessary  demger. 

Wohres  in  sheep's  clothing.   /«mf,  af/alsefrv- 

phets. 

Woman  alone  knows  true  lo3ralty  of  aflfectioa.  88 

Schiller. 

Woman,  divorced  from  home,  wanders 
unfriended  like  a  waif  upon  the  wave. 
Goethe. 

Woman  endeavours  to  breed  her  dang:iiter  a 
fine  lady,  qualifying  her  for  a  station  in 
which  she  will  never  appear,  and  at  tlw 
same  time  incapacitating  her  for  that  re- 
tirement to  which  she  is  destined.  Lxidy 
Montagu. 

Woman,  in  accordance  with  her  unbroken, 
dear-seeing  nature,  loses  herself,  and  what 
she  has  of  heart  and  happiness,  in  the  object 
she  loves.    Jeati  Paul. 

Woman  is  at  once  the  delight  and  the  terror 
of  man.    Amiel, 

Woman  is  like  the  reed  which  bends  to  every  gf 
breeae,    but   breaks    not   in    the   tempest. 
IVhately. 

Woman  is  mistress  of  the  art  of  completely 
embittering  the  life  of  the  person  on  whom 
she  depends.    Gorthi: 

Woman  is  not  undevelopt  man,  /  But  diverse; 
could  we  make  her  as  the  man,  /  Sweet  love 
were  slain :  his  dearest  bond  is  this  /  Not 
like  to  like,  but  Uke  in  difference.  Tenny 
sou. 

Woman  is  seldom  merciful  to  the  man  who  is 
timid.    Buhner  Lytton. 

Woman  is  the  blood-royal  of  life ;  let  there  be 
slight  deg:rees  of  precedency  among  them, 
but  let  them  be  all  sacred.    Bums. 

Woman  is  the  lesser  man.     Tennyson.  8B 

Woman  is  the  salvati<m  or  the  destmctioii  of 
the  family.    Amiel. 

Woman  is  too  soft  to  hate  permanentfy  \  even 
if  a  hundred  men  have  been  a  grief^to  her, 
she  will  still  love  the  hundred  and  first.  G. 
Kinkel. 

Woman,  last  at  the  cross  and  earliest  at  the 
grave.    E.  S.  Barret. 

Woman,  once  made  equal  to  man,  become^ 
his  superior.    Soc. 

Woman  sees  deep ;  man  sees  far.    To  the  man  4| 
.  the  world  is  his  heart ;  to  the  woman  the 
heart  is  her  world.    Grabbe. 

Woman's  at  best  a  contradiction  still.    Pope. 

Woman's  cause  is  man's ;  they  rise  or  sink  / 
Together,  dwarfed  or  godlike,  bond  or  free. 
Tenr^son. 

Woman's  counsel  is  not  worth  much,  yet  he 
that  despises  it  is  no  wiser  than  he  should 
be.    CerwsHtei. 

Woman's  dignity  lies  in  her  being  unknown : 
her  glory,  in  the  esteem  of  her  husband  ;  and 
her  pleasure,  in  the  welfare  of  her  family. 
Rousseau. 
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Woman's  fear  and  love  hold  quantity;  /  In 
neither   aueht,    or    in    extremity.      Jfattt.^ 

111.   2. 

Woman's  function  b  a  guiding:,  not  a  deter- 
mining one.    JCusktM, 

Woman's  ^ntl  is  like  a  summer  storm,  short 
as  it  is  violent    Joatma  Batiiie, 

Woman's  heart  is  just  like  a  litho^apher's 
stone— what  is  once  written  upon  it  cannot 
be  rubbed  out.  Thackeray, 
I  Woman's  love,  like  lichens  ni>on  a  rock,  will 
stall  grow  where  even  charity  can  find  no 
soil  to  nurture  itselL    Bov^e, 

Woman's  power  !s  for  rule,  not  for  battle ;  and 
her  intellect  is  not  for  invention  or  creation, 
but  for  sweet  ordering,  arrangement,  and 
decision.    Ruskin, 

'^Qmmxi%  power  is  over  the  affections.  A 
bctantiful  dominion  is  hers,  but  she  risks 
its  f<»rfeiture  when  she  seeks  to  extend  it 
Bovet, 

Woman's  tongue  !s  her  swm'd,  which  she  never 
lets  rust     Mmt,  Ntcker. 

Woman's  virtue  is  the  music  of  stringed  in- 
struments, which  sound  best  in  a  room ;  but 
man's  that  of  wind  instruments,  which  sound 
best  in  the  open  air.  Jean  PauL 
10  Woman's  work,  grave  sirs,  is  never  done. 
Eutden. 

Women  always  show  more  taste  in  adorning 
others  than  themselves ;  and  the  reason  is, 
that  their  persons  are  like  their  hearts— they 
read  anotner's  better  than  they  can  their 
own.    Jeau  PauL 

Women  and  clergymen  have  so  long  been  in 
the  habit  of  using  pretty  words  without 
troubling  themselves  to  understand  them, 
that  they  now  revolt  from  the  effort,  as  if  it 
were  impiety.    Ruskin, 

Women  and  men  of  retiring  timidity  are 
cowardly  only  in  dangers  which  affect 
themselves,  but  the  first  to  rescue  when 
others  are  endangered.   Jean  Paul* 

Women  are  as  roses,  whose  fair  flower  /  Being 
once  display'd,  doth   fall  that  very  hour. 
Tu^lfik  Night,  iL  4. 
IS  Women  are  bom  warshippers.    Carlyie. 

Women  are  confined  within  the  narrow  limits 
of  domestic  assiduity,  and  when  they  stray 
beyond  them  thev  move  beyond  their  sphere, 
and  consequently  without  grace.  Gold- 
smith, 

Women  are  ever  in  extremes ;  they  are  either 
better  or  worse  than  men.    La  Bruyire. 

Women  are  like  limpets,  they  need  something 
to  hold  on  by.    Sigma, 

Women  are  the  poetry  of  the  world,  in  the 
same  sense  as  the  stars  are  the  poetry  of 
heaven.  Clear,  light-giving,  harmonious, 
they  are  the  terrestrial  planets  that  rule  the 
destinies  of  mankind.    Hargrove. 

jK^  Women  bestow  on  friendship  only  what  they 
borrow  from  iove.    Chamfort, 

Women  cannot  see  so  far  as  men  can,  but 
what  they  do  see  they  see  quicker.    Buckle. 

Women  exceed  the  generality  of  men  in  love. 
La  Bruy?re. 

Women  famed  for  their  valour,  their  skill  in 
politics  or  their  learning,  leave  the  duties 
of  their  own  sex  in  order  to  invade  the  privi- 
leges of  men's,    iioldsmitk. 


Women  forgive  injuries,  but  never  forget 
slights.     T.  C.  HaliburioM. 

Women  have  a  kind  of  sturdy  sufferance  25 
which  qualifies  them  to  endure  beyond, 
much  beyond,  the  common  run  of  men,  but 
.  .  .  they  are  by  no  means  famous  for  seeing 
remote  consequences  in  all  their  real  impor- 
tance.   Bums, 

Women,  it  has  been  observed,  are  not  natu- 
rally formed  for  great  cares  themselves,  but 
to  soften  ours.     Goldsmith. 

Women  judge  women  hardly ;  .  .  .  they  have 
no  shading,  /No  softening  tints,  no  generous 
allowance  /  For  circumstance  to  make  the 
picture  human,  /  And  true  because  so  human. 
Dr.  H^aiter  Smith, 

Women  know  by  nature  how  to  disguise  their 
emotions  far  better  than  the  most  consum- 
mate male  courtiers  can  do.     Thackeray. 

Women,  like  princes,  find  few  real  friends. 
Lord  Lyttleton. 

Women,  like  the  plants  in  woods,  derive  their  SO 
softness  and  tenderness  from  the  shade. 
Laad^^. 

Women  may  fall  when  tiiere's  no  strength  in 
men.    Rom.  and  Jul.  ^  iL  3. 

Women,    priests,    and    poultry   have    never   ' 
enougn.    Pr. 

Women  should  learn  betimes  to  serve  accord- 
ing to  station,  for  by  serving  alone  she  at 
last  attains  to  the  mastery,  to  the  due  in- 
fluence which  she  ought  to  possess  in  the 
household.    Goethe. 

Women  that  are  the  least  bashful  are  not  nn- 
firequently  the  most  modest:  and  we  are 
never  more  deceived  than  when  we  would 
infer  any  laxity  of  principle  from  that  free- 
dom of  demeanour  which  often  arises  from 
a  total  ignorance  of  vice.    Cotton. 

Women,  though  they  have  the  warmest  hearts,  8S 
are  no  citizens  of  the  world,  scarcely  citizens 
of  a  town  or  a  village,  but  only  of  tneir  own 
home.    Jean  Paul, 

Women  who  have  lost  their  faith  /Are  angels 
who  have  lost  their  wings.  Dr.  IVaiter 
Smith. 

Women  wish  to  be  loved,  not  because  they 
are  pretty,  or  good,  or  well-bred,  or  grace- 
ful, or  intelligent,  but  because  they  are  them- 
selves.   A  mi  el. 

Women's  hearts  are  made  of  stout  leather ; 
there's  a  plaguy  sight  of  wear  in  thenu 
Judge  Haliourton. 

Women's  jars  breed  men's  wars.    Pr, 

Women's  rage,  like  shallow  water,  /  DoesM 
but  show  their  hurtiess  nature ;  /  When  the 
stream  seems  rough  and  frowning,  /  There 
is  still  least  fear  oidrowning.    Dur/ey. 

Women's  sins  are  not  alone  the  ills  they  do,  / 
But  those  that  they  provoke  you  to.    Dr. 

ira/ter  Smith. 

Wonder  is  from  surprise,  and  surprise  ceases 
upon  experience.    Sout/i. 

Wonder  on  till  truth  make  all  things  plain. 
Afid.  JV.'s  Dream. 

**  Wonder,"  says  Aristotie,  "  is  the  first  cause 
of  philosophy."  This  is  quite  as  true  in  the 
progress  of  the  individual  as  in  that  of  the 
concrete  mind;  and  the  constant  aim  of 
philosophy  is  to  destroy  its  parent.  Bulxoer 
LyttoH. 
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Wondrous  indeed  is  the  virtue  of  a  true  book. 
Not  like  a  dead  city  of  stones,  yearly  crum- 
bling,  yearly  needinp:  repair ;  more  like  a  tilled 
field,  but  then  a  splntuai  field ;  like  a  spiritual 
tree,  let  me  rather  say,  it  stands  from  year  to 
year,  and  firom  are  to  ag^e  (we  have  books 
that  already  number  some  one  hundred  and 
fifty  human  agres);  and  yeaily  comes  its 
new  produce  ofleaves  (commentaries,  deduc- 
tions, philosophical,  political  systems,  or 
were  it  only  sermons,  pamphlets,  lonmalistic 
essajrsX  every  one  of  whioi  is  talismanic  and 
thaiimaturgic,  for  it  can  persuade  men.  Car- 
lyU. 

Wondrous  is  the  strength  of  cheerfulness, 
altogether  past  calculation  its  powers  of 
endurance.    CariyU. 

Woodman,  spare  that  tree  I  /  Touch  not  a 
siuffle  bougn  1  /  In  youth  it  sheltered  me,  / 
And  1 11  protect  it  now.    G.  P.  Morris. 

Words  are  also  actions,  and  actions  are  a  kind 
of  words.  Emerson. 
t  Words  are  but  poor  interpreters  in  the  realms 
of  emotion.  When  all  words  end,  music 
begins ;  when  they  sueeest,  it  realises ;  and 
hence  the  secret  of  Its  strangre,  ineffable 
power.    H.  R.  J/aiveis. 

Words  are  but  wind,  but  seein's  belleviu'. 
.SV.  Pr. 

Words  are  fools'  pence.    Pr. 

Words  are  good,  but  they  are  not  the  best. 
The  best  is  not  to  be  explained  by  words. 

Goethe. 

Words  are  like  leaves,  and  when  they  most 
abound  /  Much  fruit  of  sense  beneath  is 
rarely  found.    Po^, 

10  Words  are  like  sea-shells  on  the  shore ;  they 
show  /  Where  the  mind  ends,  and  not  how 
far  it  has  been.    Baiiey. 
Words  are  men's  daughters,  but  God's  sons 

are  things.     IzaaM  U  Alton. 

Words  are  rather  the  drowsy  part  of  poetry ; 
imagination  the  life  of  it.    Owen  Feltham. 

Words  are  the  motes  of  thought,  and  nothing 
more.    Bailey. 

Words  are  things,  and  a  small  drop  of  ink,  / 
Palling  like  dew  upon  a  thought,  produces  / 
That  which  makes  thousands,  perhaps  mil- 
lions, think.     Byron. 

15  Words  are  wise  men's  counters,  but  they  are 
the  money  of  fools.     Hobbes. 

Words  are  women,  deeds  are  men.     George 

Herbert. 
Words  become  luminous  when  the  finger  of 

the  poet  touches  them  with  his  phosphorus. 

Joubert. 
Words  do  sometimes  fly  from  the  tongue  that 

the  heart   did  neither  hatch  nor  narbour. 

Feltkeun. 
Words,  like  Nature,  half  reveal  /  And  half 

conceal  the  soul  within.     Tennyson. 
SO  Words  may  be  counterfeit,  false  coined,  and 

current  only  from  the  tongue,  without  the 

mind ;  but  passion  is  in  the  soul,  and  always 

speaks  the  neart.    Southern. 

Words  of  love  are  works  of  love.  W.  R. 
Algper. 

Words    pay    no    debts.       Trail,    antt   Cress., 

Ul.  9. 

Words  that  are  now  dead  were  once  alive. 
A.  Coles. 


Words,  "those  fickle  daughters  of  the  earth," 
are  tne  creation  of  a  being  that  is  finite;  and 
when  aoplied  to  explain  that  which  is  inlioite, 
they  fafi ;  for  that  which  is  made  sur^sses 
not  the  maker;  nor  can  tliat  which  is  im- 
measurable by  our  thoughts  be  measored  by 
our  tongues.    ColUm, 

Words  to  the  heat  of  deeds  too  cold  breath  K 
give.    Macb.y  iL  t. 

Words  which  flow  fresh  and  warm  from  a  full 
heart,  and  which  are  instinct  with  the  life 
and  breath  of  human  feeling,  pass  into  house- 
hold memories,  and  partake  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  affections  from  which  they 
spring.     Uki^^. 

Words  without  thoughts  never  to  heaven  go. 
Ham,^  iiL  3. 

Work,  according  to  my  feeling,  is  as  much  of 
a  necessity  to  man  as  eating  and  sleeping. 
Even  those  who  do  nothing  which  to  a  sen- 
sible man  can  be  called  work,  still  imagine 
that  they  are  doing  something.  The  world 
possesses  not  a  man  who  is  an  idler  in  his 
own  eyes.     W.  v.  Hnmhcldt. 

Work  alone  is  noble.    CariyU, 

*'  Work  and  wait,"  "  Work  and  wait,"  is  what » 
God  says  to  us  in  citation  and  in  provi- 
dence.   /.  G.  NoUand, 

Work  earnestly  at  anything,  3rou  will  b^  de- 
grees leam  to  work  at  aunoat  all  thmgs. 
Carlyle, 

Work  first,  you  are  God's  servants ;  fee  first, 
you  are  the  fiend's.    Huskin, 

Woric  for  eternity :  not  the  meagre  rlietorical 
etwnity  of  the  periodical  critics,  but  for  the 
real  eternity,  wherein  dwelleth  the  Divine. 
CarlyU. 

Work  for  immortality  if  you  will :  then  wait 
for  it.    /.  G.  Holland. 

Work  for  sonie  good,  be  it  ever  so  stovdy ;  /  S 
Cherish  some  flower,  be  it  ever  so  lowiv; 
Labour  I  all  labour  b  noble  and  holv :  /  Let 
thy  great  deeds  be  thy  prayer  to  thy  God. 
Prana's  S.  Osgood. 

Work,  go,  faU,  rise,  speak,  be  silent  1  In  tlus 
manner  do  the  rich  sport  with  those  needy 
men,  who  are  held  by  tn«  grip  of  dependence 
Hitopadeseu 

Work  is  for  the  living.    Catfyle. 

Work  is  not  man's  punishment ;  it  is  Ms  re- 
ward and  his  strength,  his  glory  and  his 
pleasure.    George  Sand. 

Work  is  of  a  religious  nature, — ^work  is  of 
a  brave  nature,  which  it  is  the  aim  of  all 
religion  to  be.  "All  work  of  man  is  as  the 
swimmer's."  A  waste  ocean  threatens  to 
devour  him;  if  he  front  it  not  bravely,  it 
will  keep  its  word.  By  incessant  wise  de- 
fiance of  it,  lusty  rebuke  and  buffet  of  it, 
behold  how  it  loyally  supports  him,— bears 
him  as  its  conqueror  along  I  "  It  is  so,"  says 
Goethe,  "with  all  things  that  man  under- 
takes in  tills  world."    Carlyle. 

Work  is  only  done  well  when  it  Is  done  with  ^ 
a  will.    Ruskin, 

Work  is  our  business ;  its  success  is  Goifs. 
Ger.  Pr. 

Work  is  the  cure  for  all  the  maladies  and 
miseries  of  man— honest  work,  which  yen 
intend  getting  done.    Carlyle. 

Work  is  the  inevitable  condition  of  human  life, 
the  true  source  of  human  welfare.     Tolstoi. 
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Work  b  the  misaion  of  man  on  this  planet. 

Work  !•  the  only  nniTersol  currency  which 
God  accepts.  A  nation's  welfare  will  depend 
on  its  ability  to  master  the  world ;  that,  on 
power  of  work ;  that,  on  its  power  of  thougrht 
rhtvthre  Parker. 

Work,  properly  so  called,  is  an  appeal  from 
the  Seen  to  the  Unseen— a  devout  calline 
upon  Hig-her  Powers ;  and  unless  they  stand 
by  us,  it  will  not  be  a  work,  but  a  quackery. 
Cariyie. 

Work  till  the  last  beam  fadeth.  /  Fadeth  to 
shine  no  more ;  '  Work  wkiUe  the  nigfht  is 
darkening,   /   When   man's   work   is   o'er. 

5  Work  touches  the  keys  of  endless  actiTity, 
opens  the  infinite,  and  stands  awe-struclc 
before  the  immensity  of  what  there  is  to  do. 
PkiUips  Brooks. 

Work  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for 
work.    /.  G.  Holland. 

Work  without  hope  draws  nectar  in  a  siere,  / 
And  hope  without  an  object  cannot  lire. 
Coleridg€. 

Work,  work,  work,  /  Till  the  brain  begins  to 
swim ;  /  Work,  work,  work,  /  Till  the  eyes 
are  heavy  and  dim;  /  Seam,  and  gusset, 
and  band,  /  Band,  and  gusset,  and  seam,  / 
Till  over  the  buttons  I  fall  asleep,  /  And  sow 
them  on  in  a  dream.    Hood. 

Works  of  true  merit  are  seldom  very  popular 
in  their  own  day;  for  knowledge  is  on  the 
march,  and  men  of  g'enius  are  the  "  praestola- 
tores '  or  "  videttes,"  that  are  far  in  advance 
of  their  comrades.  They  are  not  with  them, 
but  before  them ;  not  in  the  camp,  but  beyond 
it.  CoHoH, 
10  Worldly  a£Esirs,  which  my  friends  thought  so 
heavy  upon  me,  they  are  most  of  them  of 
our  own  making,  and  fall  away  as  soon  as 
we  Imow  ourselves.    Law. 

Worldly  riches  are  like  nuts;  many  clothes 
are  torn  in  getting  them,  many  a  tooth 
broke  in  cracking  tnem,  but  never  a  belly 
filled  with  eating  them.    R.  \  'inning. 

Worse  than  being  fool'd  /  Of  others,  is  to  fool 
one's  self.     Tennyson. 

Worse  than  despair,  /  Worse  than  the  bitter- 
ness of  death,  is  hope ;  /  It  is  the  only  ill 
which  can  find  place/ Upon  the  giddy,  sharp, 
and  narrow  hour  /  Tottering  oeneath  us. 
ShtlUy. 

Worship  is  transcendent  wonder ;  wonder  for 
which  there  is  no  limit  or  measure.    CarlyU. 

If  Worship  that  is  false  will  kill  the  soul  as 
quickly  as  no  worship.    Saying. 

Worship    your   heroes  from  afar;    contact 

withers  them.    Mme.  Necker. 
Worte  sind  der  Seele  Bild— Words  are  the  soul's 

magic.    Goetkr. 
Worte  sind  gut,  wenn  Werke  folgen— Words 

are  good  if  works  follour.     Ger.  Fr. 
Worth  makes  the  man,  and  want  of  it  the 

fellow ;  /  The  rest  is  all  but  leather  or  pru- 

nello.    Po^, 
to  Worth  many  thousand  is  the  first  salute:  / 

Him  that  salutes  thee,  therefore,  friendly 

greet    Goethe. 
Worthless  people  live  only  to  eat  and  drink ; 

people  of^  worth  eat  and  drink  only  to  live. 

Socrates, 


Would  they  could  sell  us  experience,  though 
at  diamond  prices,  but  then  no  one  would 
use  the  article  second-hand  I    BaUac. 

Would  we  but  pledge  ourselves  to  truth  as 
heartily  as  we  do  to  a  real  or  imaginary 
mistress,  and  think  life  too  short  only  be- 
cause it  abridges  our  time  of  service,  what 
a  new  world  we  should  have  I    LotoelL 

Would  we  but  quit  ourselves  like  men,  and 
resolutely  stand  our  ground,  we  should  not 
fail  of  succours  from  above.  Thomas  d 
/Cento's. 

Would  Wisdom  for  herself  be  wooed,  /  And  15 
wake  the  foolish  from  his  dream,  /  She  must 
be  glad  as  well  as  good,  /  And  must  not  only 
be,  out  seem.    Coventry  Palntore. 

Would  you  have  men  think  well  of  yon,  then 
do  not  speak  well  of  yourself.    Pascal, 

Wouldst  thou  a  maiden  make  thy  prize,  / 
Thyself  alone  the  bribe  must  be.    Goethe. 

Wouldst  thou  both  eat  thy  cake  and  have  it  ? 
George  Herbert, 

Wouldst  thou  know  thyself,  then  see  how 
others  act ;  wouldst  thou  understand  others, 
look  thou  into  thine  own  heart.    SchilUr. 

Wouldst  thou  plant  for  eternity  ?  then  plant  80 
into  the  deep  infinite  faculties  of  man,  his 
fantasy  and  heart  Wouldst  thou  plant  for 
year  and  day?  then  plant  into  his  shallow 
superficial  faculties,  his  self-love  and  arith- 
metical understanding,  what  will  grow  there. 
Carlyle. 

**  Wouldst  thou,"  so  the  helmsman  answered,  I 
** Learn  the  secret  of  the  sea?  /  Only  those 
who  brave  its  dangers  /  Comprehend  its 
mystery  1 "    Longfellatu, 

WouMst  thou  subject  all  tUngs  to  thyself? 
Subject  thyself  to  reason.    Seneca, 

Wouldst  thou  the  life  of  souls  discern?  /  Nor 
human  wisdom  nor  divine  /  Helps  thee  by 
aught  beside  to  learn ;  /  Love  is  life's  only 
sign.    Keble. 

Wouldst  thou  travel  the  path  of  truth  and 
goodness?  Never  deceive  either  thyself  or 
others.    Goethe. 

Wounds  and  hardships  provoke  our  courage,  SS 
and  when  our  fortunes  are  at  the  lowest,  our 
wits  and  minds  are  commonly  at  the  best 
Charrtm. 

Wounds  cannot  be  cured  without  searching. 
Bacon, 

Wrap  thyself  up  like  a  woodlouse,  and  dream 
revenge.    Congreve. 

Write  down  the  advice  of  him  who  loves 
you,  though  you  like  it  not  at  present. 
Pr. 

Write  how  you  will,  the  critic  shall  show  the 
world  you  could  have  written  better.  Gold- 
smith, 


Write,  so  much  given  to  God ;  thou  shalt  be  40 

heard.    George  Herbert, 
Write  thy  wrongs  in  ashes.    Sir  T,  Browne. 

Writers  of  novels  and  romances  in  general 
bring  a  double  loss  on  their  readers— they 
rob  tnem  both  of  their  time  and  money;  repre- 
senting men,  manners,  and  things,  that  never 
have  been,  nor  are  likely  to  be ;  either  con- 
foundinq:  or  perverting  historjr  and  truth, 
inflating  the  mind,  or  commitung  violence 
upon  uie  understanding.  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu, 
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Writing  is  not  lit«ratare  nnleu  it  gtwms  to  the 
reader  a  pleasure  which  arises  not  oaly  from 
the  tiilngrs  said,  but  from  the  way  in  wliich 
tliey  are  said ;  and  that  pleasure  is  only  given 
when  the  words  are  carefully  or  curiously 
or  beautifully  put  together  into  sentences. 
Sto^f»rd  Brook*. 

Written  aU  of  it  (Christianity)  in  us  afa^ady  in 
sympathetic  ink.  Bible  awakens  it,  and  you 
can  read.  Dr*  Ckaimers  to  CurlyU  in  conver- 
aatitm. 

Wrong  is  not  onlv  different  from  right,  but  it 
is  in  strict  scientific  terms  infinitely  different. 
Carlylt. 

Wrongs  are  often  forgiven,  but  contempt 
never  is,  Our  pride  remembers  it  for  ever. 
It  implies  a  discovery  of  wealmesses,  which 
we  are  much  more  careful  to  conceal  than 
crimes.  Manv  a  man  will  confess  his  crimes 
to  a  comnion  friend,  but  I  never  knew  a  man 
who  would  tell  his  silly  weaknesses  to  his 
most  intimate  one.    Cktsterfidd, 

6  Wiirf  er  einen  Groschen  auf  s  Dach,  fiel  ihm 
ein  Thaler  herunter— If  he  threw  a  penny  up, 
a  dollar  came  down.    Gtr.  Pr, 


Y. 

Ye  are  my  friends,  if  ye  do  whatsoever  I  com- 
mand you.    Jetus  to  his  disciples. 

Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world.    Jesus  to  his 

disciples. 
Ye  are  the  people,  and  wisdom  shall  die  with 

you.    Joh. 

Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth.  Jesus  ic  his 
disciples. 

10  Ye  blind  guides,  which  strain  at  a  gnat  and 
swallow  a  camel.    Jesus. 

Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon.    Jesus. 

Ye  fearful  saints,  fresh  courage  take ;  /  The 
clouds  ye  so  much  dread  /  Are  big  with 
mercy,  and  shall  break  /  In  blessings  on 
your  nead.    Ccwper. 

Ye  gentlemen  of  Enjgland  /  That  live  at  home 
at  ease,  /  Ah  1  little  do  you  think  upon  /  The 
dangers  of  the  seas.    Martyn  Parker, 

Ye  gods,  it  doth  amase  me  /  A  man  of  such  a 
feeble  temper  should  /  So  get  the  start  of 
the  majesUc  world  /  And  bear  the  palm 
sione.    Jul.  Ctes.^  L  2. 

16  Ye  good  yeomen,  whose  limbs  were  made  In 
England.    Hen.  K,  iii.  i. 

Ye  hae  a  stalk  o'  carl-hemp  in  you.  Sc. 
Pr. 

Ye  have  not  chosen  me,  but  I  have  chosen 
you.    Jesus  to  his  disciples. 

Ye  mariners  of  EM^land,  /  That  guard  our 
native  seas,  /  Whose  flag  has  braved  a 
thousand  years  /  The  battle  and  the  breeze. 
Campbell. 

Ye  may  darken  over  the  blue  heavens,  ye 
vapourv  masses  in  the  skv.  It  matters  not  I 
Beyond  the  howling  of  that  wrath,  beyond 
the  blackness  of  those  clouds,  there  shines, 
unaltered  and  serene,  the  moon  that  shone 
in  Paradise.  .  .  .  The  moon  that  promises  a 
paradise  restored.     Mrs.  Gatiy. 


Ye  men  of  gloom  and  austerity,  who  paint  the  If 
face  of  Infinite  Benevolence  with  an  eternal 
frown,  read  in  the  everlasting  book,  wide 
open  to  your  view,  the  lesson  it  wonldteadL 
Its  pictures  are  not  in  black  and  sombre 
hues,  but  bright  and  slowing  tints;  its 
mnsic^save  when  ye  drown  at— is  not  in 
sighs  and  groans,  but  son^^s  and  cheer&l 
sounds.  Listen  to  the  milhon  voices  in  the 
summer  air,  and  find  one  dismal  as  yonr 
own.     Dickens, 

Ye  shall  know  them  by  their  fruits.    Jesns. 

Ye  stars  I  which  are  the  poetzy  of  heaven ! . . 
In  our  aspirations  to  be  great*  /  Our  destinies 
o'erleap  their  mortal  state,  /  And  claim  a 
kindrea  with  3rott ;  for  ye  are  /  A  beauty  and 
a  mystery,  and  create  /  In  us  such  love  and 
reverence  from  afar,  /  That  fortune,  fame, 
power,  life,  have  named  themselves  a  star. 
ayroH. 

Ye  think  the  rustic  cackle  of  yonr  bonrg  /  The 
mttminr  of  the  world.     Tennyson. 

Yell  find  mankind  an  unco  squad,  /  And 
muckle  they  may  grieve  ye.    Bums. 

Yea,  let  all  good  things  await  /  Him  who  cares  SI 
not  to  be  great,  /  But  as  he  serves  or  serves 
the  state.     Tennysotu 

Yea,  surely  the  sea  like  a  harper  laid  hand 
on  the  shore  as  a  lyre.    Swinburne. 

Year  chases  year,  decay  pursues  decay,  /  Still 
drops  some  joy  from  withering  life  away. 
Johnson, 

Years  do  not  make  sages;   they  only  make 

old  men.     Mme.  Swetehine. 
Years  following  years  steal  something*  every 

day ;  /  At  last  they  steal  us  from  ourselves 

away.    Pope. 

Years  steal  /  Fire  from  the  mind  as  vigxnirM 
from  the  limb,  /  And  life's  enchanted  cup 
but  sparkles  near  the  brim.    Byron. 

Yes,  there  are  things  we  must  dream  and 
dare,  /  And  execute  ere  thought  be  half 
aware.    Byron. 

Yes,  you  find  people  ready  enough  to  do  the 
good  Samaritan  without  the  oil  and  two- 
pence.   Sydney  Smith. 

Yet  a  little  while,  and  we  shall  all  meet  there, 
and  our  Mother's  bosom  will  screen  us  aU : 
and  Oppression's  harness,  and  Sorrow's  fire- 
whip,  and  all  the  Gehenna  baiUflb  that 
Eatrol  and  inhabit  ever-vexed  Time,  cannot 
arm  us  any  more.    Ceurlyle. 

Yet  all  that  poets  sing,  and  grief  hath  known, ' 
Of  hopes  laid  waste,  kn^  in  that  word- 
Alone.     Buhoer  Lytton. 

Yet  better  thus,  and  known  to  be  contemn'd,  /  tf 
Than  still  contemn'd  and  flatter'd.     A'^ 
I^ary  iv.  X. 

Yet  do  I  fear  thy  nature ;/  It  is  too  full  o'  the 
milk  o'  human  kindness.    Mach.,  L  v 


Yet  I  doubt  not  through  the  ages  one 
ing  purpose  runs,  /  And  the  thoughts  of  1 
are  wiaen'd  by  the   process  of  the 
Tennyson, 

Yet  I've  heard  say,  by  wise  men  in  my  day. 
That  none  are  outwitted  so  easy  as  they  ' 
Who  reckon  with  all  men  as  if  they  suspect 
them,  /  And  traffic  in  caution,  and  watch  to 
detect  them.    Dr,  W.  Smith. 

Yet  one  thing  secures  us,  whatever  betide.  / 
The  Scripture  assures  lis  the  Lord  will  pro- 
vide.   Newtpu^ 
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Yet  taugrht  by  Time,  my  heart  has  learned  to 
l^low  /  For  other's  good  and  melt  at  other's 
woe.    Po^e, 

Yet  there  are  surely  times  when  there  is 
nought  /  So  needed  as  unsettling,  Just  to 

fet  /  Out  of  old  ruts,  and  seek  a  nobler  life. 
)r.  W.  Smith, 

Tet  this  grief  /  Is  added  to  the  griefs  the  great 
*     must  bear,  /  That  howsoever  much  they  may 
desire  /  Silence,  they  cannot  weep  behind  a 
cloud.     Tennysofu 

Yield  not  thy  neck  /  To  fortune's  yoke,  but 
let  thy  dauntless  mind  /  Still  ride  in  triumph 
over  all  mischance.  3  Hai.  VI.^  iii.  3. 
ft  Yield  not  to  temptation,  for  yielding  is  sin ;  / 
Each  victory  will  help  you  some  other  to 
win.    //.  M.  Faivur. 

Yield  to  God's  word  and  will,  and  you  will 
escape  many  a  calamity,    sfurgecn. 

Yielding  is  sometimes  the  best  way  of  suc- 
ceeding.   Pr. 

Yielding,  thnid  weakness  is  always  abused  and 
insulted  by  the  unjust  and  unfeeling;  but 
meekness,  when  sustained  by  the  "fortiter 
in  re^"  is  always  respected,  commonly  sue- 
cessmL    Chester/ieid. 

Yon  accuse  woman  of  wavering  affection. 
Blame  her  not ;  she  is  but  seeking  a  con- 
stant man.    Goethe. 

10  You  always  aspire  to  very  little  at  first,  but 
as  yon  mount  the  ladder,  you  are  sure  to 
look  down  upon  what  vou  formerly  looked 
up  to  as  the  height  of  happiness.  Brothers 
mayhew. 

You  always  end  ere  you  begin.  Ttuo  Gent,  0/ 
yeronUj  u.  4. 

Ycm  are  always  willing  enough  to  read  Uves, 
bat  never  willing  to  lead  them.    Rushin, 

Ycm  are  my  true  and  honourable  wife,  /  As 
dear  to  me  as  are  the  ruddy  drops  /  That 
visit  my  sad  heart.    Jui.  C^es.,  iL  i. 

Yon  are  not  very  good  If  you  are  not  better 
than  your  best  friends  imagine  you  to  be. 
Latntier, 

If  You  are  obliged  to  your  imagination  for  three- 
fourths  of  your  importance.    Gam'ck. 

You  are  prosperous,  you  are  great,  you  are 
"  beyond  the  worla,  as  I  have  heard  people 
say,  meaning  the  power  or  the  caprice 
thereof;  but  you  are  not  beyond  tiie  power 
of  events.     Ditraeli  to  young  men. 

You  are  to  come  to  your  study  as  to  the  table, 
with  a  sharp  appetite,  whereby  that  which 

Jou  read  may  the  better  digest.    He  that 
as  no  stomach  to  his  book  will  very  hardly 
thrive  upon  it.    Earl  of  Bedford. 

Yon  are  transported  by  calamity  /  Thither 
where  more  attends  you.    Coriolanns^  i.  1. 

You  arrive  at  truth  through  poetry,  and  I 
arrive  at  poetry  through  truth.    Jouhert. 

SO  You  beat  your  pate,  and  fancy  wit  will  come ;  / 
Knock  as  you  please,  there's  nobody  at 
home.    Po^. 

Yon  begin  in  error  when  yon  suggest  that  we 
should  regard  the  opinion  of  the  many  about 
just  and  ui^ust,  good  and  evil,  honourable 
and  dishonourable.    Plato. 

You  can  easily  ascertain  {verstehen)  what 
comes  from  the  heart,  for  what  comes  from 
it    in    another's    must    go    to    your    own. 


You-  can  imagine  thistle-down  so  light  that 
when  yon  run  after  it  your  running  motion 
would  drive  it  away  from  you,  and  that  the 
more  you  tried  to  catch  it  tne  faster  it  would 
fly  from  your  grasp.  And  it  should  be  with 
eveiy  man,  that,  when  he  is  chased  by 
troubles,  they,  chasing,  shall  raise  him  higher 
and  higlier.     IVftrd  Beecher. 

You  can  never  Xnt  wise  unless  you  love  reading. 
Johnson, 

You  can  never  by  persistency  make  wrong  15 
right.    Johnson, 

You  can  speak  well,  if  your  tongue  deliver  the 
message  of  your  heart    John  Ford, 

You  caana  expect  to  be  balth  grand  and  com- 
comfortaUe.    /.  M.  Barrie. 

You  cannot  abolish  slavery  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, but  can  only  abolish  the  name  of  it, 
which  is  very  little.    CarlyU. 

You  cannot  climb  a  ladder  by  pushing  others 
down.    Pr. 

You  cannot  fathom  joxu  mind.   There  is  a  well  SO 
of  thought  there  which  has  no  bottom ;  the 
more  you  draw  from  it,  the  more  dear  and 
fruitful  it  will  be.    G.  A.  Sola, 

You  cannot  get  anything  out  of  Nature  or  from 
God  by  gambling ;— on^  out  your  neighbour. 
Ruskin. 

You  cannot  liave  the  ware  and  the  money  both 
at  once ;  and  he  who  always  hankers  (at  the 
ware  without  having  heart  to  give  the  money 
for  it,  is  no  better  off  than  he  who  repents 
him  of  the  purchase  when  the  ware  is  in  his 
hands.    Goethe. 

You  cannot  have  your  work  well  done  if  the 

work  be  not  of  a  right  kind.    CarfyU, 
You  cannot  hide  any  secret    Emersom. 

You  cannot  lead  a  fighting  world  without  85 
having  it  regimented,  chivalried;  nor  can 
you  any  more  continue  to  lead  a  working 
world  unregimented,  anarchic    CarfyU, 

You  cannot  love  the  real  sun,  that  is  to  say, 
physical  light  and  colour,  rightly,  unless  you 
love  the  spiritual  sun,  that  Is  to  say,  justice 
and  truth,  rightly.    Ruskin, 

You  cannot  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's 
ear.    Pr. 

You  cannot  push  a  man  far  up  a  tree.    Pr. 

You  cannot  put  a  quartern  loaf  into  a  child's 
head ;  you  must  break  it  up,  and  give  him 
the  crumb  in  warm  milk.    Spurgeon. 

You  cannot  rear  a  temple  like  a  hut  of  sticks  40 
and  turf.     Dr.  W.  Smith. 

You  cannot  save  men  from  death  but  by  facing 
it  for  them,  nor  from  sin  but  by  resisting  it 
for  them.    Ruskin. 

You  cannot  secure  even  enjoyment  in  stagna- 
tion.   Mrs.  Catty. 

You  can't  be  lost  on  a  straight  road.    Pr. 

Yon  can't  "have"  your  pudding  unless  you 
can**  eat  "it    Ruskin. 

You  can't  order  remembrance  out  of  a  man's  45 
mind.     Thackeray. 

You  can't  see  the  wood  for  the  trees.    Pr, 

You  can't  tell  a  nut  till  you  crack  it    Pr. 

You  complain  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  work 
for  your  men ;  the  real  difficulty  rather  Is  to 
find  men  for  your  work.    Rusktn. 

You  do  not  b<>lieve,  you  only  believe  that  you 
believe.    Coleridge. 
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Yott  do  not  ednoite  a  man  by  teUIng:  him  what 
he  knew  not,  bat  by  m^Mng  him  what  he 
was  not,  and  wliat  he  will  remain  for  ever. 
Xusk/H, 

Ton  don't  yalne  your  peas  for  their  roots  or 

Sour  carrots  for  their  flowers.  Now  that's 
ae  way  you  should  choose  women.  Georit 
Elht 
You  draw  me,  you  hard-hearted  adamant ;  / 
But  yet  you  draw  not  iron,  for  my  heart  I 
Is  true  as  steel ;  leave  you  your  power  to 
draw,  /  And  I  shall  have^  no  power  to  follow 
you.     Mid.  N.'s  Dream,  ii.  2. 

You  feel  yoxu-self  an  exile  in  the  East ;  but  in 
the  West  too  it  is  exile ;  I  know  not  where 
under  the  sun  it  is  not  exile.  CarfyU  to  m 
young  friend, 

$  You  find  faut  wi'  your  meat,  and  the  fanf  s 
all  i'  your  own  stomach.    Ge^frge  Klioi, 

You  find  yourself  refreshed  by  the  presence  of 
cheerfm  people.  Why  not  make  earnest 
effort  to  confer  that  pleasure  on  others? 
You  will  find  half  the  battle  is  rained  if  you 
never  allow  yourself  to  say  anjrtntns  crloomy. 
Mrs,  L.  M.  Child, 

You  frig-hten  me  out  of  my  seven  senses. 
Swift, 

You  raxed  at  the  moon  and  fell  in  the  gutter. 

Pr, 

You  give  me  nothing  during  your  life,  but  yon 
promise  to  provide  for  me  at  your  death, 
if  vou  are  not  a  fool,  yon  know  what  I 
wisD  for.  Martiai, 
10  You  have  deserved  /  High  commendation,  true 
applause  and  love.    As  You  Likt  Jt^  i.  9. 

You  have  manv  enemies  that  know  not  /  Whv 
they  are  so,  but,  like  to  village  curs,  /  Bark 
when  their  fellows  do.    Hen.  I  III.,  iv.  a. 

You  have  no  business  with  c<mseqneiices ;  yon 

are  to  tell  the  truth.    Johnson, 
You  have  no  hold  on  a  human  being  whose 

affections  are  without  a  tap-root  1    Soutkey. 
You  have  not  ontgrowiL  yon  cannot  outgrow, 

the  need  of  a  great  ana  authoritative  teacher. 

Joseph  Anderson. 

IS  You  have  scotched  the  snake,  not  Idlled  hhn. 

Macb.,  iii.  a. 
You  have  too  much  respect  upon  the  world  ;  / 

They  lose  it  that  do  ony  it  with  much  care. 

Mer.  ofVen.,  i.  x. 
You  knock  a  man  into  the  ditch,  and  then  yon 

tell  him  to  remain  content  in  the  "  position  in 

which  Providence  has  placed  him.      Kuskin. 

You  know  how  slight  a  line  will  tow  a  boat 
when  afloat  on  tne  billows,  though  a  cable 
would  hardly  move  her  when  polled  up  on 
the  beach.    Scott, 

You  know  it  is  not  my  interest  to  pay  the 
principal,  nor  is  it  my  principle  to  pay  the 
interest.    Sheridan  to  a  creditor  of  his. 

90  You  know  no  rules  of  charity,  /  Which  renders 
good  for  bad,  blessings  for  curses.  Xich, 
///.,  i.  2. 

You  know  not  vrfiere  a  blessing  may  light.    Pr. 

You  know  that  in  everything  women  write 
there  are  always  a  thousand  faults  of  gram- 
mar, but,  with  your  permission,  a  harmony 
which  is  rare  in  the  writingrs  of  men.  Afwe. 
de  Mainteuon, 

You  He  nearest  to  the  river  of  life  when  you 
bend  to  it.  You  cannot  drink  but  as  you 
stoop,    y.  H,  Evans. 
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You  live  one  half  year  with  deception 
art:  /  With  art  and  deception  yon 
t'other  part    //.  Pr, 

Yon  make  but  a  poor  trap  to  catch  lack  if  yon  tS 
go   and  bait  it  with  wickedness.     George 

Eliot, 

You  mav  as  soon  separate  weight  irom  lead, 
heat  vom  fire,  moistness  from  water,  and 
brightness  from  the  sun.  as  misery,  dis- 
content, calamity,  and  danger  from 
Burton, 

You  mav  as  well  ask  a  loom  which 
huckaSack  why  it  does  not  make  cashmere, 
as  expect  poetry  from  this  ennneer,  or  a 
chemical  discovety  from  that  jobber.  Emer- 
son. 

You  may  depend  upon  it,  religion  is,  in  its 
essence,  the  most  gentlemanly  thing-  in  tlie 
world.  It  will  alone  gentilise,  if  unmixed 
with  cant;  and  I  know  nothing^  else  that 
will,  alone;  certainly  not  the  armv)  whicfc 
is  thought  to  be  the  grand  embeuudier  of 
maaners.    Coleridge, 

You  may  depend  upon  it  that  he  is  a  good  man 
whose  intimate  mends  are  all  good.  lM9ater. 

(You  may)  dig  the  deep  foundations  of  a  long-  M 
abiding  fame,  /  And  wist  not  that  they  nn- 
dermlne  (your)  home  of  love  and 
Dr,  W^,  C.  Smith, 

Yon  may  do  anything  with  bayonets 
sit  on  them.    Napoleon, 

Yon  may  fail  to  shine,  in  the  opimon  of  others, 
both  in  your  conversation  and  actions,  firom 
being  siqierior  as  well  as  inferior  to  them. 

GrevilU. 

Yon  may  grow  good  com  in  a  little  fidd.    /'r. 

You  may  have  to  wait  a  bit — some  of  yon  a 
shorter,  some  a  longer  time ;  but  do  wait, 
and  everything  will  fit  in  and  be  perfect  at 
last.    Mrs,  Gatty, 

You  may  imitate,  but  never  counterfeit  BeUeae.  M 

You  may  know  a  wise  man  by  his  electioa  of 
wax  aim*  and  a  sagacious  by  his  Section  <|f 
the  means.    RUckert, 

You  may  overthrow  a  government  In  die 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  as  you  can  blow  iq»  a 
ship  or  upset  and  sink  one ;  but  you  can  no 
more  create  a  government  with  a  word  than 
an  iron-dad.    Ruskin, 

You  may  paint  with  a  very  big  Imish,  and  yet 
not  be  a  great  painter.    CarlyU, 

You  mav  rest  upon  this  as  an  nnf ailing-  truth, 
that  tiiere  neither  is,  nor  ever  was,  any  per- 
son remarkably  ungrateful  who  was  not  also 
insufferably  proud ;  nor  any  one  proud  «riio 
was  not  equally  ungratefuL    South, 

You  may  ride 's  /  With  one  soft  kiss  a  thonsanrt  10 
furlongs  ere  /  With  spur  we  heat  an  acre. 
If^inters  7ale^  1.  2. 

You  may  say.  **  I  wish  to  send  this  ball  so  as 
to  kill  the  lion  crouching  yonder  ready  to 
spring  upon  me.  My  wishes  are  all  nght 
and  I  hope  Providence  will  direct  the  baU.'* 
Providence  won't  You  must  do  it ;  and  if 
you  do  not  you  are  a  dead  man.  iVmrd 
ffeecher. 

You  might  as  well  ask  an  oyster  to  make  pro* 
gress.  as  the  people  of  any  country  in  wnidi 
grumbling  could  oy  any  possibility  be  prohi- 
bited.   John  H'agstajfe.' 

You  must  be  content  sometimes  with  rough 
roads.    Pr, 
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"  You  most  be  in  the  fashion,"  is  the  utterance 
of  weak-headed  mortals.    Spurgeon, 

You  must  begin  at  a  loWroXuid  of  the  I^^der  if 
you  mean  to  get  on.    George  Eliot. 

You  must  confine  yourself  within  the  modest 
limits  of  order.     Twei/tk  Nighty  L  5. 

You  must  educate  for  education's  sake  only. 

f   You  must  empty  out  the  bathing-tub,  but  not 
the  baby  along  with  it.    Ger.  Pr. 

You  must  either  be  directed  by  some  that  take 
upon  them  to  know,  or  take  upon  yourself 
that  which  I  am  sure  you  do  not  now,  or 
jump  the  after-inquiry  on  your  own  peril. 
Cyinbeline^  v.  4. 

You  most  get  your  living  by  loving,  else  your 
life  is  at  least  half  a  failure.     Thoreau. 

You  must  live  for  another  if  you  wish  to  live 
for  yourself.    Hen. 

You  must  live  the  life.    Lawrence  Oliphant. 

10  You  must  lose  a  fly  to  catch  a  trout.    Pr. 

You  must  not  equivocate,  nor  speak  anythitg 

positively  for  which  you  have  no  authority 

but  report,  or  conjecture,  or  opinion.    Jua^e 

Hale. 
You  must  not  fear  death,  my  lads ;  defy  him, 

and  you  drive  him  into  the  enemy's  ranks. 

Na^leon. 

You  must  not  fight  too  often  with  one  enemy, 

or  you  will  teach  him  all  your  art  of  war. 

NapoleoH. 
You  must  not  measure  every  man's  com  by 

your  own  bushel.    Pr, 
16  You  must  not  suppose  that  everything  goes 

right  at  first  even  with  the  best  of  us.    Mrs. 

Catty, 

You  must  not  think  /  That  we  are  made  of 
stuff  so  flat  and  dull,  /  That  we  can  let  our 
beard  be  shook  with  danger,  /  And  think  it 
pastime.    Ham.,  iv.  7. 

You  must  rouse  in  men  a  consciousness  of 
their  own  prudence  and  strength,  if  you 
would  raise  their  character.  Vauven- 
argues. 

You  must  seek  and  find  God  in  the  heart. 
Jean  Paul. 

You  need  not  tell  all  the  truth,  unless  to  those 
who  liave  a  right  to  know  it  alL  But  let  all 
you  tell  be  truth.     Horace  Mann, 

80  You  never  can  elude  the  gods  when  you  even 
devise  wrong.     Ihaies. 

You  never  long  the  greatest  man  to  be ;  /  No  I 
all  you  say  is ;  "  I  m  as  good  as  he."  /  He's 
the  most  envious  man  oeneath  the  sun  / 
Who  thinks  that  he's  as  good  as  every  one. 
Goethe, 

You  never  will  love  art  well  till  you  love  what 
she  mirrors  better.    Ruskht. 

You  often  understand  the  true  connection 
of  important  events  in  your  life  not  while 
they  are  going  on,  nor  soon  alter  they  are 
past,  but  only  a  considerable  time  after- 
wards.   Sckofenhauer. 

You  ought  to  read  books,  as  you  take  medi- 
cine, by  advice,  and  not  advertisement. 
Ru^in. 

86  You  rub  the  sore,  when  you  should  bring  the 
plaster.     Tempest ^  ii.  i. 

You  said  your  say ;  /  Mine  answer  was  my 
deed.     TenHyson, 


You  see  when  they  row  in  a  barge,  they  that 
do  drudgery  work,  slash,  and  puff,  and 
sweat;  but  ne  that  governs  sits  quietly  at 
the  stem,  and  scarce  is  seen  to  stir.    Leiden.- 

You  shall  never  take  a  woman  without  her 
answer,  unless  you  take  her  without  her 
tongue.    As  VoM  Like  Jt,  iv.  z. 

You  shall  not  shirk  the  hobbling  Times  lo 
catch  a  ride  on  the  sure-footed  Eternities. 
"The  times  (as  Carlyle  says)  are  bad;  very 
well,  you  are  there  to  mauce  them  better.' 
John  Burroughs. 

You  take  my  house,  when  you  do  take  the  SO 
prop  /  That  doth  sustain  my  house;  you 
take  my  life  /  When  you  do  take  the  means 
whereby  1  live.    Mer.  o/Vt-n.^  iv.  i. 

You  that  choose  not  by  the  view,  /  Choose  aa 
fair,  and  choose  as  true.     Mer,  of  Ven, ,  iii.  3. 

You  traverse  the  world  in  search  of  happiness, 
which  is  within  the  reach  of  every  man ;  a 
contented  mind  confers  it  on  all.    nor. 

You  watch  figures  in  the  fields,  digging  and 
delving  with  spade  or  pick.  Yon  see  one  of 
them  from  time  to  time  straightening  his 
loins,  and  wiping  his  face  with  the  back  of 
bis  hand.  ...  It  is  there  that  for  me  yon 
must  seek  true  humanity  and  great  poetry. 
Mil.et. 

You  were  used  /  To  say,  extremity  was  the 
trier  of  spirits ;  /  That  common  chances 
common  men  could  bear ;  /  That  when  the 
sea  was  calm,  all  boats  alike  /  Showed 
mastership  in  floating.    CorioUmus^  iv.  x. 

You  who  are  ashamed  of  your  poverty,  apd  85 
blush  for  your  calling,  are  a  snob ;  as  are 
you  who  boast  of  your  pedigree,  or   are 
proud  of  your  wealth.     Thackeray. 

You  who  follow  wealth  and  power  with  unre- 
mitting ardour.  /  The  more  in  this  you  look 
for  bliss,  you  leave  your  view  the  farther. 
Bums. 

You  who  forget  your  friends,  meanly  to  follow 
ajfter  those  of  a  higher  degree,  are  a  snob. 
ThMckeray. 

You  will  as  often  find  a  great  man  above,  as 

below,  his  reputation,  when  once  you  come 

to  know  him.    Goethe. 
You  will  catch  more  flies  with  a  spoonful  of 

honey  than  with  a  cask  of  vinegar.    Eastern 

Pr. 

You  will  find  angling  to  be  like  the  virtue  of  40 
humility,  which  has  a  calmness  of  spirit  and 
a  world  of  other  blessings  attending  upon  it. 
Izaac  Walton. 

You  will  find  rest  unto  your  souls  when  first 
you  take  on  you  the  yoke  of  Christ,  but  joy 
only  when  you  have  oorne  it  as  long  as  He 
wil^.     Ruskin. 

You  will  find  that  most  books  worth  reading 
once  are  worth  reading  twice.    John  Morley. 

You  will  find  that  silence,  or  very  gentle 
words,  are  the  most  exquisite  revenge  for 
reproaches.    Judge  Hall. 

Yon  will  get  more  profit  from  trying:  to  find 
where  beauty  is,  than  in  anxiously  mquiring 
what  it  is.  Once  for  all,  it  remains  unde- 
monstrable ;  it  appears  to  us,  as  in  a  dream, 
when  we  behold  the  works  of  the  great 
poets  and  painters ;  and  in  short,  of  alT feel- 
mg  artists ;  it  is  a  hovering,  shining,  shadowy 
form,  the  outline  of  which  no  defimtlon  holda> 
Goethe, 
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Yon  win  nerer  live  to  my  &^,  without  yon 
http  yourselves  in  breath  with  exercise,  and 
hi  heart  with  joyiiihiesa    Sir  P,  Sidney. 

Yoa  will  never  miss  the  right  way  if  yon 
only  act  according  to  your  feelings  and  con- 
science.   Goetkt, 

Yoa  will  nerer  see  anything  worse  than  your- 
selves.   A  Horn, 

You  wise.  /  To  call  him  shamed,  who  is  but 
overthrown  ?     Tennyson, 
S  You  wish,  O  woman,  to  be  ardently  loved,  and 
for  ever,  even  until  death,    be  thou  the 
mother  of  your  children.    Jean  Paul. 

You  write  with  ease  to  show  your  breeding,  / 
But  easy  writing's  cursed  bard  reading. 
SheridoH, 

Youll  repent  if  vou  marry,  and  youll  repent 
if  you  don't.     Oid  saying. 

Young  authors  give  their  brains  much  exer- 
cise and  little  wod.    Joubtrt. 

Young   Christians    think   themselves    little; 

E -owing  Christians  think  themselves  noth- 
g ;  full-grown  Christians  think  themselves 
less  than  nothing.    John  Nrwion. 

10 Young  folk,  siUy  folk;  old  folk,  cold  folk. 
Dut.  Pr. 

Young  hot  colts,  beii^  raged,  do  rage  the 
more.    Rick,  II,,  ii.  i. 

Young  men  are  apt  to  think  themselves  wbe 
enough,  as  drunken  men  are  to  think  them- 
selves sober  enough.    Cktsterfield, 

Young  men  are  fitter  to  invent  than  to  iudge : 
fitter  for  execution  than  for  counsel;  ana 
fitter  for  new  projects  than  for  settled  busi- 
ness.   Bacon, 

Young  men  soon  g^ve,  and  soon  forget  affironts ; 
old  age  is  slow  in  both.    Addison. 
IS  Young  men  think  that  old  men  are  fools ;  but 
old  men  know  young  men  are  fools.    Cka^ 
man. 

Young  people  are  quick  enough  to  observe 
and  hnitate.    (f) 

Your  acts  are  detectives,  keener  and  more 
unerring  than  ever  the  hand  of  sensational 
novelist  depicted;  thev  will  dog  you  from 
the  day  you  sinned  till  the  hour  your  trial 
comes  on.     Disraeli  to  young  men. 

Your  bom  angler  is  like  a  hound  that  scents 
no  game  but  that  which  he  is  in  pursuit  of. 
John  Burroughs. 

Your  cause  belongs  /  To  him  who  can  avenge 
your  wrongs.     Winkworth. 

£OYour  goodness  must  have  some  edge  to  it, 
else  it  is  none.    Emerson. 

Your  hands  in  your  own  pockets  in  the  morn- 
ing, is  the  beginning  oi  the  last  day ;  your 
hands  in  other  people's  pockets  at  noon,  is 
the  height  of  the  last  day.    Ruskin. 

Your  "  if"  is  the  only  peacemaker ;  much  virtue 
hi  "if."    As  VouLtke  It,  v.  4. 

Your  labour  only  may  be  sold ;  your  soul  must 
not.    Ruskin, 

Your  learning,  like  the  lunar  beam,  affords 
light  but  not  beat.     Voung. 
MYonr  levellers  wish  to  level  down  as  far  as 
themselves;  but  they  cannot  bear  levelling 
up  to  themselves.    /.  Bostoell, 

Your  noblest  natures  are  most  credulous. 
Chapman. 

Your  own  soul  is  the  thin^  you  ought  to  look 
after.     Thomas  A  Kem^is, 


Your  own  words  and  actions  are  the  only 
things  you  will  be  called  to  account  for. 
Tko$nat  ek  Kempis. 

Your  prime  one  need  is  to  do  right,  under 
whatever  compulsion,  till  yon  can  do  it  with- 
out compulsion.  And  then  you  are  a  If  aa. 
Ruskin. 

Your  tongue  runs  before  your  wit    Sunft.       10 

Your  rusty  kettle  will  continue  to  bofl  your 
water  for  you  if  you  don't  try  to  mend  it 
Begin  tinkering  and  there  is  an  end  of  your 
kettle.    CaHyle. 

Your  voiceless  lips,  O  flowers,  are  living 
preachers,— each  cup  a  pulpit,  and  each  leaf 
a  book.    Horace  Smitk. 

Your  words  are  like  notes  of  dying  swans—  / 
Too  sweet  to  last    Dryden. 

You*re  always  sure  to  detect  /  A  sham  in  the 
things  follES  most  affiect    Bret  HarU, 

Yours  is  a  pauper's  soul,  a  rich  man's  pdf  :/V 
Rich  to  your  heirs,  a  pauper  to  yoursdl 
Lucillius. 

Youth,  abundant  wealth,  high  birth,  and  inex- 
perience, are,  each  of  them,  the  source  of 
ruhi.  What  then  must  be  the  fate  of  him 
in  whom  all  four  are  combined  ?    Hiio^tsdesm. 

Youth  beholds  happiness  gleaming  in  the  pro- 
spect Age  looin  back  on  the  happiness  of 
youth,  and,  instead  of  hopes,  seeks  its  enioy- 
ment  in  the  recollection  of  hope.    Coleridge, 

Youth,  enthusiasm,  and  tenderness  are  like 
the  days  of  spring.  Instead  of  complaining, 
O  my  heart,  of  their  brief  duration,  try  to 
enjoy  them.    KUckert, 

Youth  ever  thinks  that  good  whose  goodness 
or  evil  he  sees  not.    Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Youth  fades ;  love  droops ;  the  leaves  of  friend-  41 
ship  fall ;  a  mother's  secret  hope  outlives  them 
aUI    Nolmcs. 

Youth  holds  no  society  with  grie£    Euripides. 

Youth  is  a  blunder ;  manhood,  a  struggle ;  old 
age,  a  regret    Disraeli. 

Youth  is  ever  apt  to  judge  in  haste,  and  lose 
the  medium  in  the  wild  extreme.   A  aron  HilL 

Youth  is  ever  confiding;  and  we  can  almost 
forgive  its  disinclination  to  follow  the  coun- 
sels of  age,  for  the  sake  of  the  generous  dis- 
dain wiu  which  it  r^ects  suspicion.  W.  M. 
Harrison. 

Youth  is  full  of  sport,  a^*s  breath  is  short ;  /tf 
Youth  b  nimble,  age  is  lame  :  /  Youth  is  hot 
and  bold,  age  is  weak  and  cold ;  /  Yoatfa  is 
wild,  and  age  is  tame.    Skakespeare. 

Youth  is  not  rich  in  time;  It  may  be,  poor; 
part  with  it,  as  with  money,  sparing;  pay 
no  moment  but  in  purchase  of  its  worth; 
and  what  its  worth  ask  death-beds,  they 
can  teU.     Youmg. 

Youth  is  not  the  age  of  pleasure ;  we  then 
expect  too  much,  and  we  are  therefore  ex- 
posed to  daily  disappointments  and  mortifi- 
cations. When  we  are  a  little  older,  and 
have  brought  down  our  wishes  to  our  ex- 
perience, then  we  become  calm  and  bcgia 
to  enjoy  ourselves.    Lord  UvetfooL 

Youth  is  the  season  of  credulity.    Ckatkam. 

Youth  is  too  tumultuous  for  felicity;  old  age 
too  insecure  for  happiness.  The  period  most 
favourable  to  enjoyment  in  a  vigorous,  for- 
tunate, and  generous  lifk  is  that  between 
forty  and  sixty.  Life  culminates  at  sixty. 
Bovee. 
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Youth  may  make  /  Even  with  the  year ;  but 
age,  if  it  will  hit,  /  Shoots  a  bow  short,  and 
lessens  still  his  stake,  /  As  the  day  lessens, 
and  hb  Ufe  with  it.    Georgn  Herbert. 

Yontb  never  yet  lost  its  modesty  where  ag^e 
had  not  lost  Its  honour;  nor  did  childhood 
ever  refuse  its  reverence,  except  where  %%^ 
had  fwiTotten  correction.    Ruskin. 

Youth  no  less  becomes /The  light  and  careless 
livery  that  it  wears,  /  Than  settled  age  his 
sables  and  his  weeds,  /  Importing  health  and 
graveness.    Ham.^  iv.  7. 

Youth  should  be  a  savings-bank.    Mme,  Stvct- 
chifu, 
h    Youth  to  itself  rebels,  though  none  else  near. 

Youth  would  rather  be  stimulated  than  in- 
structed.   Goeifu. 

Youth,  when  thought  is  speech  and  speech 
is  truth.    ScoH. 

Youth  win  never  live  to  age,  without  they  keep 
themselves  in  breath  with  exercise,  and  in 
heart  with  joyfnlness.  Too  much  thinking 
doth  consume  the  spirits ;  and  oft  it  falls  out, 
that  while  one  thinks  too  much  of  doing,  he 
leaves  to  do  the  effect  of  his  tliinking.  Sir 
P.  Sidney, 

Yontfafhl  faiUng  is  not  to  be  admired  except  in 
so  far  as  one  may  hope  that  it  will  not  be  the 
failing  of  old  age.    Goethe. 


z. 

10  Zahltag  kommt  alle  Tag— Pay-day  comes  every 
day.    Ger.  Pr. 

Zankt,  wenn  ihr  sitst  behn  Wefaie,  /  Nicht  nm 
Kaisers  Bart— Wrangle  not  over  your  wine- 
cups  about  trifles  (///.  about  the  Emperor'9 
beardX     Geihel. 

Zeal  ever  follows  an  appearance  of  truth,  and 
the  assured  are  too  apt  to  be  warm :  but  it 
is  their  weak  side  in  argument,  seal  being 
better  shown  against  sin  than  persons,  or 
their  mistakes.     IViiliant  Penn. 

Zeal  for  uniformity  attests  the  latent  distrusts, 
not  tiie  firm  convictions,  of  the  sealot.  In  pro- 
portion to  the  strength  of  our  self-reliance  is 
our  indifference  to  uie  multiplication  of  suf- 
frages in  favour  of  our  own  judgment  Sir 
J.  Stephen. 

Zeal  is  fit  for  wise  men,  but  flourishes  chiefly 
among  fools.    Tillotsou. 
16  Zeal  is  like  fire ;  It  needs  both  feeding  and 
watching.    Pr. 

Zeal  is  no  further  commendable  than  as  it  is 
attended  with  knowledge.     7'.  Wilson. 

Zeal  is  very  blind  or  badlv  regulated  when  it 
encroaches  upon  the  rights  of  others.  Pas' 
guier  Quesne/. 

Zeal  without  knowledge  is  a  runaway  horse. 
Pr. 

Zeal  without  knowledge  is  like  expedition  to  a 
man  in  the  dark.    Newton. 

to  Zeit  ist's,  die  UnfiUle  su  beweinen,  /  Wenn  sie 
nahen  nnd  wirklich  erscheinen  —  It  is  time 
enoi^h  to  bewail  misfortunes  when  they  come 
and  actually  happen.    Schiller, 


Zeit  verdeckt  und  entdeckt— Time  covers  and 
uncovers  everything.     Ger.  Pr. 

Zeitungsschreiber :  ein  Mensch,  der  seinen 
Bern?  verfehlt  hat— A  journalist,  a  man  who 
has  mistaken  his  calling.     Bismarck. 

Zerstreuung  ist  wie  eine  goldene  Wolke,  die 
den  Menschen,  /  War  es  auch  nur  auf  kurze 
Zeit,  seinem  Elend  entruckt— Amusement  is 
as  a  golden  cloud,  which,  thouzh  but  for  a  little, 
diverts  man  from  his  misery.    Goethe. 

Zerstorend  bt  des  Lebens  Lanf,  /  Stets  frisst 
ein  Thier  das  andre  auf— Destructive  is  the 
course  of  life  ;  ever  one  animal  eats  up  another. 
Bodensteiit. 

Zerstreutes  Wesen  ilihrt  uns  nicht  jnim  Ziel  U 
— A  distracted  existence  leads  us  to  no  goal. 
Goethe* 

Zeua  hates  bnsybodies  and  those  who  do  too 
much.    Euripides. 

Zielen  ist  nicht  genug;  es  ^t  Treffen— To 
aim  is  not  enough ;  you  must  hit.    Ger.  Pr, 

Zonam  perdidit  —  He  has  lost  his  purse  {lit. 
his  gircile).    Hor. 

Zu  leben  weiss  ich,  mich  su  kennen  weiss  ich 
nicht — How  to  live  I  know,  how  to  know  myself 
I  know  not.    Goethe. 

Zvi  Rom  bestehen  die  so  Gebote  aus  den  10  00 
Buchstaben ;  /  Da  pecnniam—^fieh  Gelder— 
At  Rome  the  Ten  Commandments  consist  of  ten 
letters  —  Da  pecumam.  — •  Give    money.     C  /. 
IVeher. 

Zu  schwer  bezahlt  man  oft  ein  leicht  Versehn 
—One  often  smarts  pretty  sharply  for  a  slight 
mistake.    Goethe. 

Zu  viel  Den^uth  ist  Hochmuth— Too  much  hu- 
mility is  pride.    Ger.  J'r. 

Zu  yiel  Gluck  ist  Unglflck- Too  much  good  luck 
is  ill  luck.     Ger,  Pr, 

Zu  viel  Weisheit  ist  Narrheit— Too  much  wis- 
dom is  folly.     Ger.  Pr. 

Zu  viel  Wissbegierde  Ist  ein  Fehler,  nnd  aus  10 
einem  Fehler  konnen  alle  Laster  entsprin- 
gen,  wenn  man  ihm  cu  sehr  nachhiingt — Too 
much  curiosity  is  a  fault ;  and  out  of  one  fault 
all  vices  may  spring,  when  ooe  indulges  in  it  too 
much.    Lessing. 

Zufrieden  sein,  das  ist  mein  Spruch— Content- 
ment is  my  motto.     M.  Claudius, 

Zum  KriMffiihren  sind  dreierlei  Dinge  notig — 
Geld  1  Creld  1  Geld  I — To  carry  on  war  three 
kinds  of  things  are  necessary — Money !  money ! 
money !  The  Gennan  Imperial  comwandant^ 
Laaarus  von  Schittendi^  in  1584. 

Zimi  Leiden  bin  ich  auserkoren— To  suffer  am 
I  elected.     Schikanrder-MoMatt. 

Zur  Tugend  der  Ahnen  /^  Ermannt  sich  der 
Held  —  The  hero  draws  insphation  from  the 
virtue  of  his  ancestors.     Goethe. 

Zvrur  ehie  sch&ne  Tugend  Ist  die  Trene,  /  Doch  00 
schoner  Ist  Gerechtigkeit—Fidelitv  indeed  is  a 
noble  virtue,  yet  justice  is  nobler  stilL    Platen. 

Zwar  nicht  wissen  — aber  glauben  /  Heisst 

ganx  richtig— Aberglauben  —  Not  10  know, 
ut  to  believe,  what  eli«e  is  it,  strictly  speaking, 
but  superstition?    Fremx  v.  Schdntkan, 

ZvnLT  siiid  sie  an  das  Beste  nicht  gewohnt,  / 
Allein  sie  haben  schrecklich  viel  gelesen— It 
is  true  they  (the  public)  are  not  acaistomed  to 
the  best,  but  they  have  read  a  frightful  deal  (and 
are  so  knowing  thereforeX  Goeth^  the  theatre 
manager  in  "P'aust." 
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Zwar  weist  ich  Tiel,  doch  tnficbt*  ich  alles 
wissen — ^Tnie,  I  know  much,  but  I  would  like 
to  know  everything.    G^tke,  "  Fmut.'* 

Zwei  Pliejren  mit  einer  Klappe  schlagren— To 
kill  two  nies  with  one  flapper ;  to  kill  two  birds 
with  one  ttone.     Ger.  Pr. 

Zwel  crate  Taare  hat  der  Meaadi  anf  Brden ;  / 
Den  HochjEeitstaff  and  das  Begrabenwerden 
— Men  has  two  gala-dayx  on  earth — hu  marriage- 
day  and  faift  funeral-day.     Ger.  Pt. 

Zwd  Seden  and  ein  Gedanke,  '  Zwei  Hersen 
and  ein  Schlaff— Two  souls  and  one  thought, 
two  hearts  and  <Mie  puke.     HtU^n. 

Zwei  Seelen  wohnen,  ach  I  in  meiner  Brnst,  / 
Die  eine  will  sich  Ton  der  andern  trennen 
—Two  souls,  alas !  dwell  in  my  breast ;  the  one 
«itniggle«  to  separate  itself  from  the  other. 
Gotthe,  "FoMstr 

Zwei  sind  der  Wege,  anf  welchen  der  Measch 
siir  Tiiffend  emporstrebt,  /  Schliesst  sich  der 
eine  dir  su,  that  sich  der  andre  dir  anf*  / 
Handelnd  erreicht  der  Glfickllche  sie,  der 
Leidende  duldend;  /  Wohl  ihm,  den  sein 
Gesclilck  liel>end  aaf  belden  geiaiirt^There 


are  two  roads  on  which  man  strives  to  virtue ; 
one  closes  against  thee,  the  other  opens  to  thee  ; 
the  CsYoured  man  wins  bis  way  dv  acting,  the 
unfortunate  by  endurance ;  happy  ne  whom  bi« 
destiny  guides  bim  lovingly  on  both.     ScfuUrr, 

Zweierlei  Arten  giebt  es,  die  treffende  Wahr- 
belt  zu  sagen ;  /  OeffentUch  Immer  dem  Volk, 
immer  dem  Fiirsten  geheim — There  are  two 
ways  of  telling  the  pertinent  truth— publicly 
always  to  the  people,  always  to  the  prince  in 
private.    Goethe. 

Zwiscben  Amboss  and  Haunmer— Between  the 
anvil  and  the  luunmer.    Ger.  Pr, 


Zwischen  heat'  and  morgen  sind  Grofte, 
schen  Versprechen  and  Erfoilen  Klilfte — 
Between  to^iay  and  to-morrow  are  g^vcs,  and 
between  promising  and  fulfilling  are  chasms. 
RMckert. 

Zwischen  Lipp'  and  Kelchesrand  .  Schwebt  It 
der  dnnkeln  M&chte   Hand  —  Between  cup 
and  lip  hovers  the  hand  of  the  dark  power!«. 
F.  Kind. 


Zwischen  ons  sei  Wahrheit- 
between  us.    Go€ike, 


-Let  there  be  truth 


I  N  D  EX. 


%*  Tk^fint  tmmbtr  reftrt  ta  tks/agt,  the  Mtc^md  to  the  number  a/tkt  fuoiaiiam  tm  tJupagt^ 


Aaron,  io  abMncc  of  Moses,  533,  4 

Abasement  and  elevation,  471,  6 

Abbot,  who  burnt  his  fingers,  3aa,  97 

Abiding,  blessedness  of,  ^o,  50 

Abilities,  natural,  and  ailture,  ago^  13 ;  like  natural 

jdants,  390,  13 
AoQity,  oombined  with  experience,  383,  37 ;  con 

tentment  with  one's,  199,  49 ;  dependent  on  ac 

tivity,  443,  vt\  dependent  on  will,  37,  56 ;  every 

thing  in  art,  00,  9 ;  how  to  know  one's,  507,  49 

superior,  use  of,  407    3 ;  the  height  of,  434,  34 ; 

trying  to  surpass  one's,  497,  18 ;  why  conjoined 

with  poverty,  451,  3 
Able  man,  described,  7,  19 ;  importance  of  finding 

and  installing,  106,  33  ;  427,  38 ;  men,  why  not 

rich,  45«,  3 
Abode,  man  s,  in  the  future,  4x5,  37 
Above,  things,  nothing  to  lu,  361, 15 ;  those,  have 

ends,  479,  30 
Absent,  an  ideal  person,  4x5,  a8 
Absenteeism,  moral,  ^ai,  41 
Abstract  terms,  emptiness  of,  x6x,  4^  ^ 
Abstractions,  lofty,  verrtts  complexities  at  band, 

24«N  3 
Absora  man,  the,  333,  ao 
Absurdity,    no._  without  its  diampion,  89,  sx ; 

5fome  slow  in  oisoeming,  x8i,  16 
Abundance,  effect  of,  on  reason,  199^  a ;  love  of, 

147.  54 

Abuse,  as  against  use,  x,  4 ;  3,  31 ;  no  axgnment 
against  use,  95,  43,  44  ;  provocative  of  abuse,  47, 
41 ;  what  Is  unsusceptible  o(.  534,  27 
Abuses,  as  matter  of  sport,  300,  33 
Accent:  a  pending  country.  46a,  39  ^ 
Accessible  discrimination  of,  from  inaccessible. 

Accidents^  behaviour  under  all,   243,   39;  rare, 

pleasure  in,  ^x6,  2a 
Accommodation,  mutual,  law  of  the  world,  548,  ; 
Accord,  perfect,  with  whom  alooe  possible,  305,  39 
Accusing  spirit,  and  the  oath,  415,  31 
Acheron,  greedy,  88,  3x 
Achieved,  the,  to  him  who  looks  forward,  55,  7 
Achievement,  exulting  in,  473,  43 
Achievements,  greatest,  first  reception  of^  433, 4 
Achilles,  the  great,  see,  307,  44 
Acknowledgment,  exacting  a  grateful,  436,  x6 
Acquaintance,  Urge,  wasteful  of  time,  175,  49 
Acquaintances  ana  friends  ^^  34 
Acquaints nceship,    expecting    happiness    from, 

148,  II 

Acqiurement,  every  fresh,  value  of,  90,  56 
Acquisition,  unjust,  507,  40 
Acquisitions,  new,  a  burden,  997,  94 
Act,  an  immortal  seed  grain,  36, 39 ;  who  does  not, 
dead,  551,  10 


Acting*  according  to  thouj^bt,  difficult,  489,  a8 
Action,  a  great  source  of,  316a,  41 ;  a  rule  of,  ^, 
33;  a  seed  of  circumstances,  163,  x^ :  all  vital, 
imconscious,  184,  44 ;  an  unwarrantaDle,  4x3,  5^ ; 
and  thought,  the  worlds  of,  465, 8 ;  best  and  only 
correct,  4x8»  3 ;  civil^  second  to  doing  a  gooa, 
297,  41 ;  contrasted  with  narrative,  389,  39 ;  con« 
trasted  with  thought,  61,  35  ;  delayed^  swallowed 
up  Inr  time,  486,  36 ;  dependent  on  will,  ^74,  37  ; 
dumb,  55, 9 ;  effect  of,  as  contrasted  with  tnougttt, 
485,  41 ;  effect  of,  on  time,  349,  39 ;  every, 
measure  of,  89,  53;  good,  dependence  of,  on 
good  cheer,  136,  35 ;  good,  power  of,  75,  7 ; 
great,  the  effect  on  us  of,  sx,  47 ;  greater  than 
sentiment,  91,  5a;  hasty,  contrasted  with  long 
pondering,  999^  34;  healthy.  153^  38;  how  to 
test,  X49,  47 ;  in,  chief  qualification,  iSa,  27 ; 
involuntary,  3,  57,  58 ;  not  thought,  end  of  man, 
435,  la;  our  fairest,  427,  4;  our  spontaneous, 
339,  39 ;  power  of,  924,  30 ;  real,  the  element  of, 


spirit  of,  everything,  454,  33 ;  tendency  of,  174, 5  ; 
to  be  with  decision,  57.  45  ;  true  rule  of,  92,  39 ; 
virtue  in,  334,  44 ;  voluntary,  38,  33  ;  worth  of, 
dependent  on  motive,  163,  7,  xo 
Actions,  brilliant,  often  matter  of  shame,  539,  x ; 
effect  on  us  of  our,  337,  33 ;  good,  effect  of, 
Z38, 49 ;  good,  in  secret,  xsS,  48  ;  great,  crownoi, 
X3^  o;  great,  eloquence,  A34,  14  ;  how  measured 
by  wise  men  and  fools,  108,  55 ;  more  significant 
than  words,  493,  41  ;  not  to  be  hastily  judge<L 
377,  ai ;  our  epochs,  481,  so ;  the  importance  of, 
480,  z;  words,  563,  4;  wrong,  apologies  for, 

377»  »« 

Actmty,  a  noble  and  courageous,  security  of, 
93*  59 ;  effect  of,  on  the  soul,  400,  5  ;  life  with- 
out  scope  for,  205,  43 ;  man's,  ever  ready  to 
relax,  a66f  26 ;  reconciling  effect  of,  84,  39 ;  sole 
source  of  cheerfulness,  415,  6;  transformlni; 
power  of,  66,  36 ;  undisciplined,  hopelessness  of, 
5o5f  45 ;, without  insight,  476,  7 

Actor,  might  instruct  a  parson,  79,  ao ;  well- 
graoad,  interest  in,  19,  33 

Acts,  great  success  M|  due  to  fortune,  83,  32  ; 
great,  great  thoughts  in  jmurtice,  1^5,  sx  ;  great, 
origin  of,  133,  3 ;  illustnouK,  inspinng,  183,  18 ; 
individual,  not  to  be  judged,  1x4,  13 ;  men's,  de- 
tectxves,  s68,  17 ;  our.  our  angels  337,  5 

Actual,  all  from  great  mystic  deep,  39$,  34 ;  in 
relation  to  ideal,  391^,  9 ;  the  ideal,  4x5,  33 

Adaptation,  a  sovereign  rule,  387,  79 

Address,  value  of,  to  Soy,  xsa,  47 

Adieu,  a  sweet,  395,  97 

Administer,  ability  to,  93,  36 

6n 
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Admiration,  luid  imitation,  step  between,  470,  5  ; 
and  love^  53^,  34 ;  as  a  feeling,  305,  33 ;  con- 
trasted with  love,  63,  54;  elevating  power  of, 
316.  34  ;  443,  as  ;  power  of  true,  460,  a8  ;  the 
power  of.  595,  90^  91 ;  unwise,  contrasted  with 
unwise  oootempt,  33^,  ar 
Admonitioa,  not  readily  forj^ven,  974,  x8 
Adore,  man  to^  not  to  question.  963,  36 
Adolation,  attendant  on  wealth,  259^  16 ;  the  evil 

of,  104,  7  ;  to  people  and  to  kings,  107,  94 
Advance,  who  aoes  not.  364,  19 
Advanced,  age,  a  symool  of^  594,  96;  man,  un- 
happy,   96  (,    19;    thinker,    self'Satisfaction   of, 

AdvancinflT  in  life,  400,  37 

Advantage,  or  disadvantage,  as  motives,  903,  38  ; 

to  be  taken,  909,  94 ;  price  of,  9,  5 
Adverbs,  significance  of,  126,  46 
Adventure,  commended,  si 7,  34 ;  for  story's  sake, 

165*  39 
Adventurers,  good  done  by.  38,  38 
Adventures,  possible  in  life,  533,  96 
Adversaries,  merits  of,  how  to  treat,  85,  36 
Adversities,  how  alone  to  overcome,  446,  9 
Adversity,  a  school,  479,  30 ;  as  a  test,  97,  48  ;  as 
a  teacher,  99,  46;  behaviour  in,  89,  xi  ;  biave 
spirit  in,  2,  8  ;  compared  with  prosperity,  9a  r, 
48  ;  358,  29,  94,  26,  97  ;  contrary  cfTects  of,  4J38, 
43;  effect  of,  on  a  man,  5x9,  93;  enlightening 
power  of,  559,  25  y  heroic  endurance  of,  145,  34  ; 
man  struggling  with,  and  his  deliverer,  439,  96 ; 
more  bearable  than  prosperity,  xto,  33  ;  more 
tolerable  than  contempt,  968.  47 ;  rule  for,  189, 
99  ;  temper  for,  5,  13  ;  test  of  strength,  177,  S3  ; 
17s,  13  ;  use  of,  408,  30  ;  virtue  of,  460, 49 ;  what 
it  brinzs  to  light,  315,  34 
Advice,^d«  961,  32,  33 ;  best,  ^x^,  33 ;  common 
motive  in  asking,  284, 33,  3^ ;  giving  and  taking, 
534,  13  ;  giving,  and  the  wisdom  to  profit  by  it, 
524,  13 ;  gude,  seasonable,  137,  9 ;  medical,  ^00, 
35;  menuberal  with,  330, 13;  motive  for  asking, 
523,  29 ;  of  those  who  are  well,  98,  46 ;  179,  5 ; 
person  to  give,  335,  15;  rule  in  giving,  36S,  X9  ; 
384,  XX  ;  to  be  followed,  if  good,  173,  10;  un- 
acceptable, 16 T,   34 ;   wanted  and  not  wanted, 

Advisement,  good,  good,  320,  34 

Adviser,  to  conceal  nis  superiority,  61,  x8 

Advising,  368,  20,  21 

Advocate,  trade  of,  Carlyle  on,  403,  20 

Afar^  the,  445,  12 

Affairs,  change  of,  change  of  men,  295,  46 

Affectation,  a  confession,  489, 31 ;  essence  of,  495, 
3  c ;  in  style,  323,  39 

Affection,  display  of,  to  be  distrusted,  547,  30  ; 
due  to  man,  58,  41 ;  effect  of  absence  on,  9,  la  ; 
entire,  characteristic  of,  83,  43  ;  great,  and  deep 
veneration,  incompatible,  901,  8 ;  private,  effect 
or  on  judgment,  357,  7 ;  profound,  characteristic 
of,  339.  34  ;  selfishly  sought  after,  177,  xi ;  tragic 
effects  of  wounded,  138,  36  ;  true,  described,  507, 
yS ;  value  of,  420,  15 

Affections,  holy,  the  band  of.  40,  40 ;  how  won, 
»o5,  15 ;  330,  37 ;  our,  characteristic  of,  337.  7  ; 
our  greatest  tyrants,  324,  40 ;  the  proper  objects 
of,  387,  47 ;  to  be  moderated,  56,  31 ;  without  a 
tap-root,  566,  13 

Affinities,  spiritual,  as  a  bond,  x66,  X7 

Affirmation  before  denial,  243,  35 

Affirmatives,  wanted,  71,  37 

Afflicted,  the,  of  God,  helplessness  of,  45,  3 ;  531, 

Amiction,  weakness  of  lacing  daunted  by,  542,  40 
Agamemnon,  brave  men  before,  517,  7 
Age,  and  youth,  characteristics  of,  53,  26 ;  a  thought 
10  present  to,  508,  40 ;  as  a  teacher,  91,  14 ;  com- 
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oae'Sj  impossible,  303,  90;  every,  has  its  char- 
acteristics, 39,  59;  ^lory  of.  430,  11;  g<Mcn. 
whither  fled,  64,  97 ;  in  man  and  in  woman,  134, 
15  \  of  gold,  the  true,  93,  3X  ;  old,  bashfulnes  in, 
95,  61 ;  our.  characterisied,  337,  9,  10 ;  present, 
characterised,  595,  95  ;  surest  sign  of.  456^  37 ; 
the  function  of,  60,  93  ;  the,  riddle  of,  how  to  be 
solved.  451,  34;  the  self-satisfaction  of,  186,  30; 
this,  chief  curse  of,  ^90,  6  ;  weakening  effect  ol^ 
398,  X I ;  without  brains,  341,  x6 

Agencies  to  be  economised,  x  17,  4 

Ages,  great,  characteristic  of,  xo,  43 ;  the^  and  the 
hours,  43s,  35 

Agnosticism  of  doubt,  and  that  of  devotion^  4x5, 43 

Agreeable,  art  of  being,  458,  34  ;  conditioa  cii 
being,  474,  28  ;^  to  be,  every  one's  dutv,  90,  13 

Agreement,  an  indifferent,  commended,  15,  38 

Afrricultnre,  advantages  of,  399,  8;  occnpadoo 
m,  411,  X5 

Aid  at  call,  489,  xx 

Aim,  a  lower,  secured  by  devotion  to  a  higher, 
415,  96 ;  to,  not  enough,  569,  97 

Alacrity  in  sinking,  x66,  39 

Alarm,  who  sounds,  safe,  83,  39 

Alchemists,  discoveries  of,  415,  49 

Alchemy,  x8,  99 

AlcohoL  pure,  the  thing  wanted.  534,  xa 

Alexander  the  Great  at  the  tomb  ^Achincs, 
96  ;  Juvenal  on,  509,  4 ;  his  tomb,  400,  x8 

All,  oo-operation  with,  31^.  «8;  for  man's  good, 
XII,  34;  forsaking,  finding  all,  393,  33;  how 
one  whole,  488,  xx ;  in  flux,  lo*  54;  in  nothing, 
185,  53;  the,  incomprehensibility  of,  141,  33: 
the  law  and  all  the  prophets,  aao^  5  ;  reflex  of. 
in  every  man,  93,  3^  ;  things  from  aborve,  338,  9 : 
things,  bow  to  subject,  563,  39 ;  things  o«  some 
stuff,  398,  7 ;  to  be  found  in  ^o,  319,  99 

Allegianoe,  to  fallen  lord,  merit  ol;  145,  34 

Allegory,  a  transparent  palace,  999,  5 

Alliance  with  a  powerful  man,  3x8,  49 

Alliteration,  17,  xo 

Allotted,  the,  and  the  non-allotted,  53^  39 ;  what 
is,  and  what  is  not,  414,  ^x 

Alms,  a  rule  in,  184,  46 ;  giving,  but  not  thought, 
49a,  ^o;  to  go  before,  943,  14 

Almsgivmg,  305.  ^8 

Alms-people,  Ruskm  s,  987,  38 

Alone,  doubly,  544,  98 ;  the  word,  564,  34 

Al|;>honso  of  Castile^  saying  of,  327,  30 

Altitude  to  unpractised  eye,  496,  36 

Amateur,  not  to  be  discouraged,  416,  3 

Ambassador,  Wotton's  definition  of.  14,  x8 

Ambition,  a  dream,  73,  3;  a  noble,  470,  13;  a 
shadow's  shadow,  X07,  x6 ;  a  vain,  39a,  7 ;  and 
love,  wings  to  great  deeds,  258,  6 ;  as  a  motive. 
?09,  X ;  danger  of,  9,  33 ;  effect  on  mind  erf",  133, 32 : 
fling  away,  X07,  45 ;  165,  98 ;  end  of,  966,  3 :  for 
place  and  ereatness,  321,  3a ;  freedom  from,  485, 
30 ;  great,  from  great  character,  1 33,  8 ;  height  of, 
326,  15 ;  hurtful  vice,  i6x,  17 ;  in  Oesar,  545, 21 : 
man's,  397,  3^;  minds  most  and  least  actuated 
by,  276, 1  a ;  Mme.  de  Pompadour  on,  474,  x ;  no, 
in  heaven,  187,  at ;  not  to  be  too  higb-iMtdied, 
343,  43 ;  often  vain,  87.  ix  ;  parent  of  virtue,  484. 
9;  slavery,  14,  19;  toil  and  vanity  of,  949,  44! 
vaulting,  5x1,  48 ;  way  of,  556,  14 

Ambitions  tbUowed  by  adulation,  4161  4 

Ambition's  hands,  \rashing  of,  19,  9 

Ambitious,  man  and  his  masters,  333,  43 ;  men, 
the  risk  to,  543,  x  ;  thoughts,  35,  47 

Amen,  let  me  say,  341,  35 

Amendment,  first  impulse  to^  386,  9;  thoagh 
civilisation  sliould  go,  x68,  34 
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America,  a  forecast  of,  5x2,  90 ;  the  only  true, 
184,48 

Americans,  and  English,  427,  44;  EmerKm  on, 
335.8 

Amiss,  nothing,  with  ^mpleness  and  duty,  s^d,  a 

Amusementy  ^ood  of,  569,  23;  vtmu  bonnessi 
173,  i8 ,  wish  of  society,  396,  38 

Anarchy,  and  tyranny,  504, 14 ;  death,  131,  13 

Ancestors,  deeds  of,  not  ours,  88,  8  ^  our,  33a,  Z2 ; 
our  duty  to,  527,  40 :  people  who  dttrespect,  345, 
ao;  who  hai  no  neeo  of,  553,  27 

Ancestry,  boasting  of,  1^5,  ax ;  271,  xo ;  473.  a ; 
who  has  nothing  but.  to  boast  ol^  150,  46 

Anchor,  that  holds,  30,  38 ;  to  the  soul,  544^  36 

Anchorage  for  man,  494,  24 ;  necessary  m  this 
world.  208,  33 

Attchonng,  no,  iiast,  377,  8 

Ancients,  and  moderns,  teachings  of,  compared, 
4x6,  7 ;  our  masters  in  morals,  521,  ao ;  that  don't 
grow  old,  432,  44 ;  we,  521,  9 

Anecdote,  value  of  one,  3^1,  37 

Angel,  the  recording,  axid  the  oath,  4x5,  31 ;  the 
recording,  no  fable,  451,  4 

Angel's  face,  her,  154,  47 ;  visit-s  249,  38,  39 

Angel-Tisits,  37,  27 

Angels,  and  accommodation  for  them,  443,  xo; 
as  created,  94.  22  ;  Disraeli  on  side  of  the.  450, 
27 ;  men  one  day^  526,  13  ;  Swedenboig  on^  187, 
22 ;  the  best,  not  in  community,  4x7, 48  ;  visits  of, 
let  pass,  430,  34 

Anger,  a  majestic,  471,  7 ;  a  man  who  provoked 
to,  silences  it,  ^^x,  34 ;  a  punishment  to  one's 
self,  490,  7 ;  ability  to  moderate,  281,  18 ;  best 
antidote  to,  271,  22  ;  best  restraint  upon,  142,  9 ; 
dissolved  in  menaces,  552,  44 ;  end  of,  540,  21 ; 
for  nothing  to  no  purpose,  482,  28 ;  how  to  avoid, 
2x5,  27  ;  how  to  overcome,  240,  16 ;  no  guard  to 
itself  206,  I ;  uf  a  strong  man,  4x6,  8 ;  often  un- 
reasonaole,  466,  44 ;  restraint  of,  X42,  49,  slow- 
ness to,  X47,  19,  20;  the  bridle  of,  272,  X3;  the 
end  of,  63,  44  ;  to  bum  slow,  240,  21 ;  unreason- 
able, with  others,  28,  13;  unrestrained,  evil  of, 
36^,  x8 ;  with  one  we  love,  491,  3 

Angler,  the  bom,  568,  18 

Angling,  Izaak  Walton  on,  526,  xB ;  like  humility, 

567.  40 
Angry  at^  all,  angry  for  nothing,  X48,  47 ;  man 

beside  himself,  159,  15 
An^ish,  great  purifying  power  of,  6,  64 
Animal,  denial  of,  in  man,  416,  47 ;  every,  loves 

ii^lf,  327,  42;  life  of  an,  439,  x 
Animals  summed  up  in  man,  264,  19 
Annihilation,  no  such  thing  as,  377,  7 
Annoyances,  the  smallest,  effect  of,  453,  5x 
Axmoying  others,  144,  ax 
Answer,  a  perfect,  X45,  31 ;  the  shortest,  453,  27 ; 

wise,  how  to  get  a,  X77,  26^  531,  43 
Ant,  a  silent  preacher,  316,  23 ;  lesson  of,  125..  3 ; 

the,  example  of,  342,  x6 
Antsens,  meaning  of  the  fable,  X2a,  x8 
Antagonist,  a  prudent,  218,  10 ;  how  to  meet  an, 

37^  X ;  an,  not  to  be  underrated,  307,  46 
Anthropomorphism  in  thought,  00,  ^ 
Antiquary,  memory  of,  cliaracterised,  ax,  42 
Antique,  th^  our  admiration  of,  337,  6 
Antiqui^,  chief  moral  agent  of,  453,  xi ;  divided 

from  us  only  by  age,  X09.  a;  the  world's  youth, 

16,  13 
Antony  over  Caesar's  body,  33,  33 
Anvil  and  hammer.  30^  3x  ;  74,  ao,  30 
Anxiety,  effect  or,  X98,  xo ;  misery  of,  341  41 ; 

Plato  on,  340,  x8 ;  spedfic  against,  aso^  iz ;  to 

be  despised,  62,  24 
Ape,  perfect,  versus  degenerate  man,  i8x,  6 
Aphorism,  a  short  but  certain,  323,  33;  easence 

^1  4^51  37  •  tnie  salt  of  literature,  87X,  z6 


Aphorisms,  only  words,  534,  9 ;  the  value  of, 

Apclto  to  PhaEthon,  xo6,  34 

Apology,  Christian,  487, 15 ;  from  want  of  sense, 
307,  7  •,  who  needs  no,  xo,  32 

Apostle  and  pieacher,  different  aims  af,  224,  xi 

Apostates  never  genuine  believers,  470,  54 

i^K>thegms,  practical  ineffectiudity  of.  18^,  x6 

Apparel,  and  the  man,  4x6,  11 ;  proclaims  the 
man,  48,  36 ;  singularity  in,  X49  z 

Appearance,  deceptiveness  ot;  23,  X3  ;  minus 
reality,  6x,  23 ;  neglect  of,  becoming  in  man, 
1x2,  31 ;  vtrsus  reahty,  325,  47 

Appearances,  and  reauty,  48X,  34 ;  deceptiveness 
of,  7,  52 ;  x8,  23 ;  305,  X7  ;  first,  deceptive.  56, 32  ; 
keeping  up,  42X,  14 ;  mere,  mislead,  277,  7  *  not 
to  be  trusted,  xx6^  39;  power  of,  61,  2a  :  saence 
of,  X02,  36 ;  value  of,  534,  32 

Appetite,  a  satisfied,  incredulous  of  hunger, 
48,  X3 ;  a  well-govemed,  24,  54  j  allures  to  de- 
struction, X63,  z6;  chaise  of,  with  age,  72, 13: 
cruelty  of,  546^  23;  from  eating.  222,  25;  ideal 
of,  88,  5 ;  in  youth,  7, 14 

Appetites,  unanswered,  groond  of  complaint, 
27J,  4a 

Applaud  to  the  very  echo,  169,  X9 

Applanse,  dependence  on,  X52.  13 ;  gaining,  and 
avoiding  censure,  202,  ao;  popular,  not  fame, 
3i9t  56 !  popular,  the  poison  of,  320,  28  ;  reward 


of  virtue,  278,  xx  ;  to  be 


Mson  ot,  3 
xegarded 


with  suspicion. 


Application,  felidtous,  merit  of  a,  471,  12 ;  im- 
portance of  right,  47^,  4 
Appreciation  and  cntidsm,  201,  27 
Apprenticeship,  no  man's  completed,  391,  13 
Approved  man,  the,  3x2,  31 
Aptitudes,  to  be  tested.  79,  7  ^ 
Arc.  the,  that  we  see,  all  that  is  drawn,  534,  44 
Arcn-enemy,  the,  4x6,  14 
Archer,  how  known,  X4,  22 
Archimedes,  and  his  prop,  72,  4  ;  exclamation  of, 


irchit 


Architect,  a  fellow.worker,  446, 4a 

Architecture,  attraction  of,  X74,  23;  Greek,  cha- 
racter of,  X36,  9 ;  the  best,  417,  33 

Arguing,  disingenuous,  X45,  25  ;  rule  in,  185,  7 

Argument,  contrasted  with  testimony,  412,  48 ; 
folly  of  beat  in,  323^  38  ;    the  best,  227,  22 ; 
vain  a     ' 
370»8 


vam  against  nature. 


«3.   38; 
166.38; 


versus  instruction. 


Amunents,  wagen  for,  xo8,  49 
Aristocracies  that  do  not  govern.  356,  46 


Aristocracy,  an,  the  likely  fate  ot,  13.  53 ;  essence 

of.  4a5t36 
of.  229,  34 


oft  4>5t  36 ;  the,  defined,  360,  37 


,  13.  53. 
;  then; 


ght  basis 


Aristocrat,  a  jroung,  Iphicrates  to,  087,  44 

Armada,  Spanish,  scattering  of,  5,  4a 

Armies  not  to  be  stamped  out,  3x7,  3 

Arms,  a  last  resort,  328.  25 ;  and  peace,  x8,  8 

Army,  a  school  of  morality,  4x6,  x8 ;  book  to  study 
life  in,  4x6,  17  ;  like  a  serpent,  14,  25 

Arrogance,  how  fostered,  4OT  20 

Art,  a  great. step  in  study  of,  553,  ao ;  a  haven  of 
rdTuge,  265,  31 ;  a  love  for,  test  of,  47a,  42 ;  a 
test  of,  300,  4^ ;  a  wise  man'sj  defined,  540,  27  ; 
achievement  in,  155,  o;  anaent  and  modem, 
contrasted,  14,  37.  38;  ancient,  and  modem 
science,  534,  xx ;  and  Christianity,  ^ao.  19 ;  and 
deception,  life  with,  56^  24 ;  and  hfe,  516,  17 ; 
and  morals,  laws  of  identical,  64, 25  ;  and  nature, 
compared,  290^  38;  and  nature,  perfection  by, 
872,  43 ;  and  morals,  rules  in,  compared,  x88.  15, 
xo ;  and  religion,  372,  X3 ;  and  the  religious 
passion.  451,  X3 ;  as  the  spirit  is^  550,  x5 ;  diffe- 
rent appreciations  of,  53,  32  ;  without  breath  of 
life,  337,  4 ;  capability  everything  in,  X30.  26 ; 
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oopdltioQ  of  pecfeedon  in,  065,  93 ;  oootnated 
with  criticism,  335,  5  ;  contrasted  with  manit&c< 
ture.  550^  16;  display  of  to  be  dittnuted,  504, 
40 ;  dan«  for  money,  Ruskia  on,  5fex  40 ;  easily 
leaumed.  414,  29  ;  concealment  of  eJaooration  in, 
54.  38  ;  Emerson's  definition  of,  431,  a8  ;  false 
ambition  in,  191,  ao ;  first  and  but  secret  of,  287, 
46 ;  genuine,  the  raison  tCitre  of,  91,  5 ;  great, 
the  work  of  lull  manhood.  9,  X3  ;  Rreat,  Riukin's 
definition  of,  9,  38  ;  highest  achievement  of,  435, 
to ;  highest,  characterised,  434,  36  ;  highest  pro- 
blem 01,  43^.  7  ;  highest  subject  of.  60,  xo  y  now 
far  teachable,  ao<,  10 ;  how  to  attain  proncieiicy 
in,  293,  34 ;  ignoble,  test  of,  300.  43  ;  imitation  of 
nature,  378,  41 ;  in,  ability  everythitig,  60,  9 ; 
in,  the  only  good,  173,  5 ;  inversion  and  subva*- 
sion  of,  545,  33  ;  less  expressive  than  affection,  5, 
40 ;  life  of,  4x6,  xa  ;  measure  of  love  of.  567,  33  ; 
mediaeval  and  mod«ii,  43X,  14^  mcdiasval  and 
modem,  compared,  x88,  z,  a ;  misfurtune  in,  4^3, 
34 ;  more  than  strength,  aoi^  x8 ;  necessity  m, 
539»  33  ;  noble,  expression  of  a  great  soaL  308, 
13  ^  noblest,  46c.  ao ;  object  of,  445,  x6 ;  of  both 
divine  and  eartnly  inspiratiwi,  39,  30 ;  no  patrio* 
tic,  473,  44  ;  perfection  of,  x8,  38  ;  principle  and 
aim  of,  60, 8 ;  produced  hastily,  4x6,  24 ;  products, 
nought  and  not  bad,  3^7, 48-;  question  as  regard^ 
450,  99 ;  rated  by  gold,  ^  4^3 ;  sayings  about, 
65,  x6-x8 ;  secret  of  power  of,  907,  3 ;  sine  futl 
ftan  of,  zoo^  x  ;  teaching  of,  456,  43 ;  technicnl 
skill  in^  451,  13 ;  the  b^t  in,  x86,  3  ;  the  chief 
matter  in  any,  35,  47  ;  the  claims  of,  947,  47 ; 
the  faculty  of,  426,  46  ;  the  great  in,  defined,  540, 
44  ;  the  greatest,  452,  43  ;  the  ideal  in,  54,  7 ; 
the  last  step  of,  ^93,  zo ;  the  laws  of,  438,  36 ; 
the  oldest,  a  mushroom,  390,  32  ;  the  theatrical, 
43Z,  8 ;  to  learned  and  unlearned,  respectively, 
70,  3^  ;  true,  characterised,  499,  38,  39 ;  unin- 
tefligtble  to  the  head  alone,  433,  93;  unquickened 
from  above  and  within,  507,  53  ;  when  to  he 
called  finCj  Z36,  zo ;  who  Icnows.  naif  or  wholly, 
55a,  5  ;  without  enthusiasm,  316,  39  ;  worthless, 
apart  from  nature,  Z39,  3o 

Artifice,  danger  and  disgrace  of,  225,  9 

Artisan  at  home  everywhere,  36X,  25 

Artisans  and  artists,  184,  36  _ 

Artist,  a  bad  and  a  good,  distin^^oished,  323,  x6 ; 
an,  essence  of,  474,  27  ;  and  his  age,  ^i^,  26 ; 
and  his  art,  90$,  10 ;  4x6,  38 ;  and  his  work, 
4x6,  35;  SZ3,  30;  and  society,  14,  30;  at 
thought  of  mob,  65,  30 ;  conceiving  and  exe- 
cuting,  416,  37 ;  destructive  influence  of  so- 
ciety on,  396,  Z3  ;  function  of,  462,  xo;  great, 
and  his  ideal,  43x^  Z2;  greate>«t^  characterises  I, 
434>  36 ;  his  (unction,  33^,  45 ;  his  praise  in  his 
work,  5S,  8  ;  hiii  true  praise,  265,  5  ;  measuring 
tools  of,  14,  99;  modesty  in,  merit  of,  410,  38; 
necessity  of  sight  to^  448,  40;  good,  mark 
of,  418,  Z5  ;  true  praise  of,  Xj,  28  ;  Ruskin's 
definition  of.  14,  37 ;  14,  30 ;  spiritual,  bom  blind, 
454,  40;  the  best,  420,  38;  the  greatest,  as  de- 
fined by  Ruskin,  143,  49 ;  vocation  of,  416,  29 ; 
trath  in  hand  of,  z8,  5^ 

Artist-work,  the  most  important,  joz^  1 

Artistes,  conceit  of,  2x8,  33 

Artists,  ancient,  aim  of,  ao8,  37 ;  and  artisans, 
difference  between,  Z84,  36;  ^reat  and  feeble, 
distinctions  between,  534,  %\  ;  inventing  and  at 
work.  60,  38  ;  no  standard  \w  amateurs,  4x6,  3 

Arts,  a  family  of  sisters,  43X,  8 ;  all  fine,  related, 
10,  38;  and  nature,  221,  39;  conditions  neces. 
sary  for,  431,  33 ;  great,  contrasted  with  false, 
'33>  9«  on  what  their  vitality  depends,  ^95,  21 ; 
the,  fine  effect  of  culture  of\  t68,  43 ;  tne  fine, 
mother  and  father  of  4^4.  12  ;  the  fine,  secret  of, 
x83,  x7 ;  the  fine,  the  sum  in,  x88,  45 ;  the  fine, 
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what  we  know  10^  x^o^  37  ;  the 
447}  as »   the  pnnaple  and  aim  of,  66,  8 ;  to 
learned  and  unleamed,  438,  33;  usefal  oiotber 
and  father  of,  444,  X2 

Asbestos,  fiue  of  what  is  not  of,  541,  3 

Ashes,  live  in  their  wonted  fires,  77,  98 ;  the,  of 
your  sires,  094,  4s 

Asketh,  he  that,  93,  39 

Askiaflf,  timid,  364,  50 ;  twice  better  than  gmqg 
wrong,  98,  33 ;  99,  48 

Aspiration,  its  effect  on  us,  539,  ^{6 ;  persistent,  of 
mankind,  like  a  compass  to  a  ship*  447,  29 

Ass,  bray  of,  367,  38 ;  why  ofi^aive,  85,  25 ; 
dreams  of  the,  |^  z6 ;  man  with  a  head  of,  41, 
93 ;  mistaking  itself  for  a  stag,  ^z,  8 ;  Dev«r 
more  than  an  ass,  Z7Z,  46  ;  ratner  an,  that 
carries  us,  99,  96 ;  the  hungry,  929,  3Z ;  the  kick 
of,  how  to  treat,  Z7i,  45 

Assertiim  no  proot^  97,  6 ;  without  dtscrimina- 
lion,  Dante  on,  40,  58 

Asses  know  asses,  79,  6 

Asstsbuice,  a  universal  necessity,  304,  z6 ;  mutual, 
a  law  of  nature,  180,  43 

Association  of  ideas,  257,  47 

Associations,  old,  not  to  be  bought,  596,  6 

Assuming,  the  most,  479, 16 

Assurance  doubly  sure,  Z67,  49 

Astray,  who  walks,  551,  16 

Atheism,  moral  root  of,  977,  xd ;  Plato  on,  ftf, 
43  ;  practical,  defined,  395,  xo ;  what  it  anounts 
to,  wi.  3 

Atheist  ny  night,  34,  7  ;  no  good  man,  six,  95 

Atheist's  God,  the,  30X,  3 

Athene,  the  goddess,  430,  18. 

Athens  and  Greece,  556.  6 

Atonement,  cammenoement  of.  431,  1 1 

Attachment,  personal,  as  a  ground  of  public  coo- 
duct,  346,  51 ;  powerful,  effect  of,  354,  51 ;  the 
law  of,  317.  Z3  J  tokens  of,  133,  10 

Attainment,  satisfactory,  313?  26 

Attempt  begun  to  be  carried  through,  94, 18 

Attenoon,  evil  effect  of  constant.  46,  54 

Attorney's  epitaph,  155,  15 

Auctitmeer,  the,  at  a  non-plus,  356,  xo 

Audacity,  the  effect  of^  4469  39 

Augustine's  prayer  for  deliverance^ 

Aukl,  acquaintance,  389,  33 ;  Nickie 
address  to,  102,  18 

Austerity  supei^ed,  544, 3Z 

Australia,  fertility  of,  75,  50 

Author,  and  his  brother  authors,  301,  5 ;  cares  of 
an,  3x1,  ao;  compared  with  his  works,  v>i.  5; 
enraged,  49^  35 ;  fastidious  about  his  style,  543, 
3  ;  genius  not  enough  for,  908.  13 ;  how  to  under^ 
stand  an,  Z77,  44 ;  most  enj^aging  powers  of,  ^59, 
98 ;  in  the  regard  of  publisher,  30Z,  6 ;  popular, 
wish  of,  84,  x8 ;  profession  of,  978,  44 ;  reading 
•n»  534»  37;  rule  in  choosing,  47,  4^;  uncon- 
sciously portrays  himself,  90,  2  ;  who  snould  not 
b^  Z50,  6;  without  gift  of  selection,  151,  6 

Autnonfy,  a  test  of  character,  474,  95 :  based  on 
injustice,  194,  34 ;  based  on  kindness  and  force, 
Z44»  5 ;  gentleness  in.  cosMnended.  Z75.  Z4 ;  con- 
duct of  people  in,  345,  x  ;  how  founded,  330,  39; 
how  to  destroy,  3x9,  9 ;  how  weakened,  314,  12 ; 
not  to  be  lightly  resisted.  304,  8 ;  of  a  greater, 
submission  to,  449,  2  ;  provocative  of  disobedi- 
ence, 548,  2X 

Authors,  sind  their  works,  984,  xx  ;  Horaces  ad- 
vice to,  406,  30 ;  most  original,  444, 3 ;  of  a  people, 
their  worth,  4^20,  5  ;  three  classes  of,  468,  94;  to 
be  content  with  choice  readers,  379^  27 ;  young, 
error  of,  568,  8 

Authorshipi  three  difficulties  of,  468,  95  \  497,  9 

ATSurice,  and  luxury  compared,  958.  11 ;  corapared 
with  poverty,  354,  18,  35 ;  contrasted  with  pov- 
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erty.  63,  ^ ;  how  created,  204,  39  ;  488,  vt.  \  in 
contrast  with  gluttony^  124,  43 ;  no,  in  hell,  137, 
21 ;  subduing,  profit  or  330,  44 
ATaridous,  the,  386,  27;  the,  their  affectation, 

50.  3a 
ATeny ement,  man  s  part,  65,  35 

A^eirae.  every,  barred  now.  317,  39 

Awkwarknes^  cause  of.  53X,  15 ;  «gn  of  genius, 

133.  ^2 
Awoke  and  found  myself  famous,  165,  10 

Asdoins,  oniT  words,  534,  9 

Aye  or  no,  the  power  of,  189,  41 


B&ch^ors,  old,  why  there  are,  415,  35 
Back,  defence  oT  488,  38 ;  going,  when  easy  and 
when  imposaibte,  492,  44  ;  rather  than  wrong, 

381,  I 

Backbiter,  and  face-flatterer,  the  same,  300,  39 

BacksUdin^  fatal,  478,  10 

Ba-Con,  fnudcssneis  of  his  teachings,  414,  34  ; 
treatment  of,  349,  so;  Unconcern  about  his 
name,  110,  36 

Bad,  as  a  doctor^  129,  35 ;  at  strife  with  good,  382, 
8 ;  for  sake  or  good,  125,  43 ;  ground,  pains  not 
to  be  wasted  on,  2^,  16 ;  in  the  thinkmg,  315, 3 ; 
man  always  suspicious,  80, 32  ;  man,  his  enemies, 
416,  45 ;  man,  opponents  of,  59,  44 ;  man,  pre- 
tending to  be  good,  261,  38 ;  men,  ability  of, 
477,  19;  mistaken  for  good,  417,  38;  nothing 
and  no  one  absolutely.  3i8,  7,  13;  nothing,  if 
understood,  78,  40 ;  notning  so,  as  we  think,  378, 

37 ;  once,  bad  aiwajrs.  38&  33  ;  railing  against, 
eprecated,  71,  37 ;  the  (ear  of,  436,  18 ;  the, 
sparing,  31,  33;  148,  33  ;  thing,  worthlesii,  1,  8  ; 
when  good,  331,  33. 

Bairns,  young  and  old,  and  their  parents,  543,  9 

Ballads,  more  powerful  than  laws,  341,  33 

Ballot-box,  a  leveller,  33.  45 

Banishment,  bitter  bread  of,  76,  17 

Bai>tism,  with  water  and  with  fire,  z86,  15 

BartMuian,  a,  150,  38 

Barbarism,  defined,  549,  31 ;  first  step  from,  495, 
to 

Barbarous,  character,  traits  of,  475, 31 ;  man,  first 
spiritual  want  of.  438,  37 

Barg'ain,  a,  and  tne  purse,  6,  38 ;  a  good,  a  loss, 
31,  30 ;  to  be  clear,  3fo,  33 

BarKams,  confined  to^  man,  363,  z  ;  great,  no 
economy,  178.  45 ;  third  party  to,  470^  34 

Barrel-or^an  in  a  slum,  170,  45 

Barter,  pas&ion  for,  77,  ^i  ^ 

Base,  and  depraved  training  in,  70,  36 ;  man,  a, 
who  means  to  be  your  enemy,  541,  .'^4 

Baseness,  at  heart,  eifect  of,  on  character,  543,  7 ; 
irrespective  of  looks,  iis,  37 ;  provision  for  turn- 
ins,  into  nobleness,  31,  33 

Baslinilness,  a  defect,  180,  30;  without  merit, 
978.  30 

Bathing,  no,  twice  in  the  same  river.  303,  53 

Battalions,  the  heaviest,  God  with  the,  339,  37 

Battle,  a,  won,  Wellington  on,  444,  45  ;  all,  mis- 
understanding, ()>  '4 !  ceasing  for  want  of  com- 
batants, 88,  sa;  each  man  alone  in,  190,  36; 
necessary  to  victory,  401,  46;  won,  as  sad  as 
one  los^  397,  35 

Battlefield,  mercy  on  the,  331,  ix 

Battlefields,  world's,  465,  33 

Bayonets,  Napoleon  on,  566,  31 

Be,  to,  not  to  be,  490,  33 

Be*all  and  end-all,  4x3,  54 


Bear  and  endure,  146,  0,  xo 
Beard,  or  no  beard,  146,  41  ^  pride  of,  170,  46 
Beast,  no,  without  some  pity,  301,  8;  ungovern- 
able, how  to  manage,  x68,  43 
Beasts,  wild  and  tame,  to  be  avoided,  334,  44 
Bean,  Fielding's  definition  of.  i,  13 
Beaufort,  Cardinal,  last  words  of,  537,  24 
Beautiful  a  manifestation,  417,  7  ;  and  good,  417, 
8 ;  430,  59 ;  benefit  of,  540, 41 ;  capacity  for,  rare, 
335,  xa ;  compared  with  rational,  331, 48 ;  effect  of 
fostering,  ix  j,  55 ;  Emerson  on,  3x5,  37  ;  feeling 
for,  to  be  cultivated,  264,  3 ;  formerly  holy,  185, 
so;  foundation  of,  417,  zo ;  how  to  find,  520,  33  ; 
In  curves,  X87, 43 ;  lilce  sunshine,  417,  9 ;  nothing, 
by  itself,  3x4,  45 ;  nothing,  out  of  place,  906,  3 ; 
only  in  song,  XX4,  35 ;  sotus,  short-lived,  163,  39 ; 
the  alone,  482,  ^ ;  the.  and  the  rude  craftsman, 
5x0^  51 ;  the,  in  the^  form,  23,  43 ;  the,  lot  of, 
5x3,  3Z  ;  the,  reconciliation  of  good  and  true, 
5x8,  17 ;  things,  the  two  most,  459,  37 ;  test  of 
the,  3x3,  43  ;  to  be  encouraged,  460,  X5 
Beauty,  a  fragile  good,  izs,  30 ;  a  sign  of  purity, 
«53i  37 ;  «>  thing  of.  »'»  37 '»  adoration  of,  373, 
09 ;  aim  of  the  world,  308.  38  ;  all,  in  man,  313, 
35 ;  and  folly,  36,  X4 ;  and  life  in  the  small,  189. 
51 ;  and  the  eternal,  inseparable,  X53,  52 ;  and 
virtue,  rarely  combined,  izo,  43;  and  worship 
of,  Goethe  on,  66,  9 ;  as  seen,  undefinable,  567, 
44  ;  as  truth,  5301,  33 ;  attractive  power  of,  i,  10 ; 
basis  and    essence  of,   540,   35;    bom  a,  bom 
married,   43,  6 ;  complex,  488,  22 ;   contrasted 
with  grace,  131,  36-38 ;  contraMed  with  grace 
and  innocence,  66,  xo ;  contrasted  with  grandeur, 
132,  8;  dead,  chaos  comes  again,  109,  47  ;  de- 
fined,  X97,   26;  dependence  ol,  on  expression, 
97,  50;  effect  of  contrast  on,  4;r,  33;   Elysian, 
81,  4;  everywhere,   790,   3^;  fnir  point  of  the 
line  of,  427,  3 ;  final  aim  of  art,  66,  8 ;  fleeting, 
70,  15 ;  torms  of,  compared,  i,  15  ;  human,  effect 
of  sight  of,  30X,  40 ;  ideal,  fugitive,  436,  10 ;  ideal 
of,  436,  X  X ;  in  a  plain  dress,  447,  47  ;  in  common 
lives,  476,  3o ;  in  the  purest  seu'^e,  469,  xo  ;  lilce 
a  leaf,  335,  30;  moral  power  of,  382,  x6 ;  mortal, 
33,37;  i*ot  always  blessed,  323,  34;  not  separ* 
able  from  the  eternal,  1^3.  53  ;  not  vain,  because 
fading,  X97.  4  j  of  a  rainbow  character,  523,  4  ; 
one,  mortification  to  another.  293,  8  ;  only  seen 
in  suffering,  379,  37 ;  personal,  power  of,  139, 60 ; 
persuasive  power  of,^  xo,  xo;  possibility  of,  471, 
5 ;   principal  ingredient  in,  six,  41 ;  seat  and 
sources  of,  507.  34;  seldom  unconscious,  X05,  3 ; 
sense  of,  and  auty,  453,  9 ;  sought  for  pleasure, 
90^  36;  sources  of,  X84,  40;  subtle  attraction  of, 
99,  4a;  the  best  part  of,  4x3,  30;  the  nature  of, 
406,  40 ;  too  great,  effect  on  signt  of,  403,  5  ;  un- 
conaciousnefls  of,  rare,  105,  3 ;  undemonstrable, 
331.  33 ;  vain,  103,  34 ;  why  snarled  at,  374,  49 ; 
with  modesty,  rare,  368,  3 ;  without  modesty, 
3x3, 49 ;  without  virtue,  99,  35 ;  334,  30 ;  worship 
of  mere,  ^5,  38 
**  Because    our  concern,  not  **  why,*'  556,  13 
Becoming,  the,  defined,  535,  45 
Bed,  a  silken,  kindly,  333,  3x ;  the  conjugal,  386, 33 
Bede's  tombj  inacnption  on,  X38,  36 
Bedlam,  how  tenanted,  353,  47 
Bee,  little  busy,  i6x,  zx 
Bees,  keeping  of,  437,  36 

Beggar,  and  king,  X90^8  ;  and  rich,  different  feel- 
ings of,  53X,  33 ;  at  his  level,  460,  13 ;  Lamb  on, 
4x7,  xx-z? ;   on  horseback,  387,  40,  4X ;   pains 
taken  by  Nature  in  forming,  298,  36 
Beggar'a  all  description,  X55,  3 
Beggar's,  bag,  sB,  54 ;  purse,  x,  X9 ;  robes,  367, 

39;  the,aong,  530^xx 
BeeglnflT,  apt  to  provoke  disgust,  88,  3a ;  slume 
ol,  to  be  spared,  123,  3 
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BeginniniT,  a  bad.  x,  6 ;  agood,  6^  39 ;  ahot,  ooone 
and  end  of,  15,  o  ;  and  «Dd,  contrast  of.  X94,  «S ; 
cheerful,  3,  59;  90^  5 »  contrasted  with  ulterior 
step*,  9i  ss;  oimcult,  8, 60;  implies  an  end,  48,  xa ; 
most  notable,  z86,  40 ;  no,  rather  than  never  end, 
sro,  34  ;  prior  to  improving  or  finishing,  345a  4  ; 
the  true,  unnoticed,  458,  35 

Beginnings  to  be  resisted,  356,  59 

Begun,  half  done,  as,  49 ;  68, 30 

Benaviotir,  contagious,  zoo,  az ;  end  ofeducation, 
77,  9 ;  in  private,  ^ 8,  Z4  ;  learned,  as  we  take  dis- 
eases, 375,  90 ;  riiJe  for,  394,  46 ;  the  first  sign  of 
force,  3*7,  4 

Being,  all,  founded  on  reason,  9$  3:  every,  has  its 
own  beauty,  91,  35  ;  resigned  with  r^^ret,  z  la,  a, 
3  ;  the  chain  of,  5Z1,  47 

Betn^,  above  us  and  beneath  us,  a  wise  man's 
attitude  to,  199,  48 

Belial,  the  sons  of,  445,  33 

Belief,  a,  easy  to  a  man,  903.^  z6 :  and  conduct, 
inconsistency  of,  364,  a ;  and  aisbelief^  dangerous, 
346,  z8  ;  a  miracle,  197,  z6 ;  alternations  of,  Z73, 
^;  affected  by  cusiom,  533,  26;  easier  than 
judj^ment,  93,  38 ;  eludes  system,  Z63,  z« ;  flower 
or  m  the  last  darkness,  544,  7 :  general  ground 
of,  o,  88  ;^  impotent  to  cbange  nature,  30iz,  zo ; 
in  aoMirdity,  49,  50 ;  limiting,  by  con^irehensi- 
bility,  Z48,  48 ;  modem,  565^  49 ;  multiform, 
476)  19 ;  now-a-days,  only  half-hearted,  375,  4Z  ; 
often  unintelligent,  874,  4 ;  one's,  eflfect  on,  of 
another's,  aoo,  49  ;  only  in  practice,  4^7,  Z9 ;  or 
disbelief  no  compelling,  30a,  36  ;  our,  in  others, 
sax,  89 1  power  of,  538,  aa ;  532,  a8 ;  power  of 
a  firm,  27,  i^ ;  that  is  contrary  to  truth,  30Z, 
IX  ;  the,  we  incline  to,  53S|,  38;  variations  of, 
from  generation  to  generation,  305,  4 ;  versus 
debate,  za,  13 ;  want  of,  to  be  concealed,  461, 
15 ;  what  r^ulates  our,  528,  6 

Beliefs,  two,  necessary  to  fultilling  our  duty,  525, 
33  ;  various  aa  men,  274,  34 

Beileyers,  traditional,  the  god  of,  430^  xs 

Believing,  man,  the,  the  original,  44a,  8 ;  three 
means  of,  ^68,  27 ;  unhasting,  Z45,  19 ;  without 
seeing,  ment  of,  ^  45 

Bell,  church,  inscription  on,  331,  5 

Bells,  church,  64,  a6 

Bell-wethers,  men  have  their,  267,  aZ 

Belly,  a  slave  to,  417,  oy ;  empty,  effect  of,  on 
body,  545,  25  ;  full,  effect  of,  on  spirit.  545,  25. 

Belongings,  our  chief,  inalienable,  450,  3 

Beloved,  bow  to  be,  490.  14 ;  object,  centre  of  a 
paradisej  90,  6 ;  of  the  Almighty.  4x7,  a8 

Below,  things,  nothing  to  us,  361,  zo 

Benefactor,  how  we  regard^  527,  24 

Benefactors,  how  to  treat,  71,  26 

Beneficence,  defined,  a8,  3 ;  fruitful  effects  of,  z, 
aa  ;  tree  of,  well-rooted,  549,  z8. 

Benefit,  a  high,  ccrnipared  with  a  low,  Z98,  46  ; 
affected  by  manner  of  conferring  it,  475,  1  ; 
given  quickly,  194,  38 ;  that  sticks  to  fingers, 
478,  X5 ;  to  one  worthy  of  it,  28,  i 

Benefits,  our  sense  of,  385,  20 ;  remembered,  and 
not,  j^4,  54   .  . 

Benevolence,  im])os.sible  to  one  ill  at  case,  305, 40 ; 
rare,  368,  6  ;  universal,  pretenders  to,  480,  14. 

Benevolent)  heart,  our  regard  for,  417,  30  ;  mis- 
taken occupation  of,  417.  31 

Berries,  two  lovely,  moulded  on  one  stem,  395,  33. 

Best,  a  test  of,  4x3,  ao ;  inexplicable  by  words, 
562,  8 ;  liable  to  abuse,  xxo,  97 ;  man,  Emerson's, 
i45t  3^  t  man,  moulded  out  of  faults,  47^,  ao ; 
nearest,  la,  58 ;  safety  of,  540,  42 ;  the,  m  the 
world.  537,  II ;  the,  inexplicable  by  words,  67, 
xB ;  the,  a  sufferer,  417,  50 ;  things,  the  law  re- 
gaidin^,  437,  39  ;  when  corrupted,  48  27  ;  who 
does  his,  55.  13 
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Bestride  tbe  narrow  wocid,  142,  afi. 
Betrayal,  only  by  friends,  330^  8 
Betrayer,  the,  defined,  418,  Z4 
Better,  and  worse  without  limit,  z8^  7  ;  enemy 
of  well,  Z79,  36 ;  334,  6 ;  side  of  thmgs«  looking 

^f^f  5^3»  ?,*,5  ^^  tne  greater,  34,  37 

Bible,  a,  all  have  to  publish,  53d,  Z5 ;  and  the  Jews, 
4x8,  33 !  an  idol,  374,  ^  ^  an  indulutaUy  in« 
sfured,  33X,  40;  and  .eligion.  303,  41 :  as  an 
educator,  274,  %%  ;^  effec*.  on  style  of  study  o^  xj^s* 
a6 ;  effect  of  familiarity  with,  4299  34 1  free  cir- 
culation of,  Goethe  on,  285,  zo ;  uora  tbe  heart 
of  nature.  33,  zo ;  Goethe  on,  zd4.  40  ;^  honestly 
studied,  a  difficult  book,  177,  zo ;  now  it  may  do 
harm,  and  how  good,  344.  5a  ;  how  to  understanl 
difficult  parts  of,  446,  37 ;  its  eternally  effective 
power^  Goethe  on,  331, 17 ;  morality,  384,  45 ;  not 
a  panacea,  467, 14 ;  of  a  nation,  4x8.  24 ;  49r,  4 ; 
Sir  William  Jones  on,  418,  sz  ;  teaching  ol,  418, 
38,  25  ;  the,  azxi  man  s  obligations,  39a,  5a  ;  the 
Hebrew,  434.  aa ;  the  study  of  and  doquenoe, 
303»  3^  f  true,  just  knows  her,  3x5,  38 ;  troths 
still  latent  in,  ax8,  20 ;  writing  a,  435,  8,  x8 

Bibles,  how  made  great.  ^89,  x 

Biography,  faithfully  written,  a  poem,  473,  8 ;  of 
souls,  efMchs  in,  508,  24 

Bigot,  as  regards  reason,  X48,  53 

Bi|:<>tr7»  an  unchristian,  495,  33 1  effect  of,  on  re- 
ligion, 30,  x8 

Biztl,  an  example,  400^  3Z ;  an  old,  zs,  56 :  ia 
hand,^  z,  37 ;  in  the  wood,  8z,  Z4 ;  smallest, 
alighting  on  tree,  453,  5a;  that  flutters  least, 
4P%,  XI 

Birds.  Bnins'  pity  of,  in  winter,  x8x,  34 ;  by 
shallow  rivers  falls,  34,  X5 ;  earlv.  75,  3a ;  ham 
taught  to  sing,  400,  9;  523,  aa ;  oid^  337,  zo^  xx 

Birth,  beginning  of  death,  ao,  ^ ;  high,  an  acci- 
dent,  Z56,  39 ;  low„  comparative,  advantage  of 
487,  53 ;  meanness  of,  not  to  be  concealed,  4^ 
z ;  naught  without  sense,  270^  34 ;  our,  Word> 
worth  on,  3|7r.x3  i  pride  of  m^e,  398,  33 

Birth-place,  msigmncance  oi,  490,  zo 

Births,  premature,  zx6,  ^a 

Bishop  of  gold  rnd  wood,  89^  4a 

Bitter,  in  uie  memory,  4x5,  13 

Black,  but  not  the  devil,  164,  36  ;  obliged  to  wear 
and  buy,  490^  30 

Blade,  the  trenchant,  Toledo  trusty,  458,  99 

Blame,  on  the  wronged,  334,  39 ;  not  on  one  side 
only,  c8i,  30 

Blamelessness,  mark  of  imbecility  or  greatness. 

Blaming  self,  motive  in,  330,  37 

Blast,  the  loudest,  418,  34 

Blaze,  a,  as  a  spectacle,  466,  34 

Blessed,  man,  half  part  of,  143,  5a ;  the.  according 

to  Horace,  310,  25 
Blessedness,  must  be  sought  and  founded  within, 

298,  4  ;  not  in  rank  or  wealth,  209,  14 
Blessing^,  as  they  go,  160,  54 ;  fleeting,  X83,  ai ; 

in  relation  to  ills,  31,  X7 ;  not  valued  till  lost,  78, 

18 ;  still  rife,  267,  24 ;  unthought-of,  491,  25 
BUnd,  and   blina   leaders,  Carlyles   advice   10^ 

545,  36 ;  leading  blind,  174,  xz  ;  the,  and  colottr, 

I,  Ai ;  the,  as  leader,  361,  43  ;  the  very,  37,  53 
Blindest,  the,  474,  co 
Blindness,  colour,  oetter  than  total,  44.  31 ;  our, 

a  blessing,  176,  0 
Bliss,  an  hour  of,  value  ^of.  38a,  5 ;  search  for,  in 

weailth  and  power,  vain,  567,  36;  the  same  in 

allv  a6,  13 
Blockhead,  a,  cavilling  of   z,  ^« ;  according  to 

Wm.  Blake,  153,  19  ;  and  nis  time,  431,  34 ;  the 

bookfulj  4i8|  49 
Blood,  a  peculiar  flidd,  31, 7 ;  alone,  not  ennobling, 

534,  83  ;  good,  a  virtue  of^  31^  50;  hard  to  tanie^ 
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4Z9>  8  ;^  justification  of  shedding,  418,  41 ;  no 
foundatioa  set  on,  474,  31  ;  through  scoundb^ls, 

987,39 
Bloom,  of  youth,  fading,  320^  35 ;  season  of,  only 

once,  44«»  38     ,    . 

Blossom,  no,  no  fruit,  301,  7 

Blossoms,  not  fruits,  30,  60 

Blue-stocking,  estimate  of,  x,  43 

Blander,  the  most  fatal,  473,  a8  ;  worse  than 
a  crime,  39,  zo 

Blmidering,  a  means  of  learning,  34,  14 

Blosh,  a,  bcsLuty  of,  173,  3 ;  a,  m  the  face,  28,  55 ; 
raeanif^  of  a,  418^  45 

Blushing,  beautifymg  poworof,  85,  iz 

Blaster,  a  blind  for  cowardice,  133,  x6 

Blastering,  for  the  fop,  23a,  52 

Boasters,  of  great  things,  399, 14 

Boastixig,  before  victory,  242,  xo 

Boats,  in  a  calm,  567,  34 

Bodies^  large,  likely  to  err,  230,  13  ;  without 
working,  ia6,  5 

Bodily  labour,  alleviating,  23s,  73 

Body,  a  handsome,  needs  no  cloak,  48,  8  ;  built 
by  spirit,  86,  2 ;  effect  of  soul  on,  x  10,  33  ; 
feeble,  effect  of,  on  mind,  505,  17  ;  how  to  warm, 
519,  X  ;  light  of^  430,  X2  ;  of  man,  a  temple,  471, 
19;  pent,  here  m  thej  155.  ix  ;  politic,  evil  m, 
ao2,  39 ;  politic,  the,  like  the  human  body,  233, 
IX  ;  the,  and  its  passions,  whence.  4^8,  40 ;  the, 
and  raiment,  438,  48  ;  to  be  carea  for,  409,  33  ; 
vrith  head  off,  537,  12 ;  without  spirit,  474,  22 

Boldly,  ventured,  naif  done,  115,  52 

Boldness,  commended,  26,  50 ;  empty,  219,  55 

Bond,  who  breaks  his,  ^50,  38 

Bonfires,  risk  of  crowding  round,  345,  10 

Book,  a,  a  book,  488,  42  ;  a  bad,  208,  2  ;  a,  digres- 
sions in,  Swift  and  Sterne  on,  68,  xi,  12  ;  a,  diffi- 
culty in  composing,  X85,  40 ;  a  good,  destruction 
of,  high  treason,  19,  x6 ;  a  good,  value  of,  283, 

►  fijreat,  7. 
virtue  of, 

hy^*,  »/  ,  an  effec- 
,    ,  ,     .  >s*on,  54X,  40 ;  as 

a  fnend,  505,  99 ;  ever^,  written  tor  a  mecial 
public,  90^  X7 ;  good,  Milton's  definition,  6,  4p ; 

food,  to  read,  90,  16  ;  great,  great  evil,  272,  x^  ; 
ow  to  render,  Isisting,  493,  3  ;  bow  serviceable, 
301,  Z4  ;  how  written  down^  30Z,  z6  ;  injurious, 
author  of,  150^  47;  last  thing  in  writing,  438, 
9 ;  lifetime  <»,  as,  25  ;  love  of  a,  X47,  49 ;  main 
worth  of,  x8o,  30;  man  of  one,  37,  20;  12^, 
97  ;  no,  so  bad  as  not  to  yield  some  good, 
9;p9,  X  ;  no.  useless,  318,  37  ^  on  what  condi- 
tion readable,  3x3,  3 ;  projecting,  sweeter  than 
making,  167,  30 ;  right  use  of,  496,  37  y  test  of 
worth  in,  301,  14,  15 ;  that  time  has  criticised, 
533,  39 :  the  rule  in  writing  a,  171,  ^ ;  the  true 
value  of  a  man's,  459^  14 ;  to  learn  wisdom  from, 
464,  z8  ;  true,  the  writer  of,  145,  v^ ;  what  makes 
a  good,  489,  a ;  what  must  be  oenmd  a,  477,  12 ; 
without  stomach  for,  565,  x^  ;  worth  buying,  171, 
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Bo5>ks,  a  k>ver  of,  happiness  of,  305,  14  ;  a  substan 
tial  world,  73, 2  ;  about  hooks^  472,  x ;  advantage 
of  buying,  296,  56 ;  and  brains,  as  possessions, 
sao^  23 ;  and  conversation,  332,  3  and  nature, 
both  belong  to  the  seeing  eve,  990^  99  ;  and  the 
heart,  434, 14 ;  and  the  workl,  477,  33 ;  as  records, 
zo,  35 ;  as  superseding  gossip,  139, 10 ;  bad,  not  to 
be  read,  29,  36 ;  big,  now  made,  284,  44 ;  bor- 
rowed, 450,  46 ;  castrating,  36,  43  ;  clever,  300, 
25 ;  comparative  insignificance  of,  538,  15  ;  com- 
pared with  observation,  333,  yj ;  coasoling  power 
of|  x>x,  49 ;  contain  soul  of  the  past,  185,  Z5 ; 


Cowley  to  htSj  44,  47 ;  critics  of,  at  present,  476 
39 ;  demoralismg,  531,  xa ;  diverse  motives  for 
reading,  398|<44 ;  eloquence  and  dumb  presagers, 
321,  xo ;  estimates  of,  at  different  ages,  8,  53 ; 
evil  of  too  many,  69,  46 ;  famous,  some  not  worth 
■reading,  ^98,  30 ;  good,  few  and  chosen,^  X29,  6 ; 
great  actions,  91,  14;  have  their  destinies,  X37, 
54 ;  help  from,  479,  x  ;  in  science  and  literature, 
to  read,  189,  42 ;  judged  by  sensations,  269, 
37 ;  Martial  on,  406,  47 ;  mental  food,  334,  21 ; 
mottoes  to,  worthlessness  of,  489,  15 ;  never 
referred  to,  526,  a ;  never  to  be  borrOMred,  396, 
56 ;  nine-tenths  nonsense,  ^300,  25 ;  no  end  of 
making,  335,  7 ;  not  permissible,  369,  15 ;  not 
so  instructive  as  life,  52,  33 ;  not  to  be  under- 
rated  or  overrated,  304,  45  ;  of  most  value, 
a7r,  z6 ;  old  and  famed,  why  we  should  read, 
487,  49 ;  old,  compared  with  new,  327,  X2 ;  old, 
converse  with,  553,  ix ;  only  thing  ot  value  in, 
315*  3°»  our,  characterised,  337,  xo;  parcel  or 
well  chosen,  suggestiveness  of,  446,  44;  point 
in  regard  to,  448,  2x  ;  prized  above  a  dukedom, 
220,  9 ;  professorship  of,  desiderated,  301,  18 ; 
aumity  required  in,  i,  50 ;  reading  of,  that  bene- 
fits, 304,  32 ;  reason  of  success  of  many,  268, 
44;  sayings  about,  397,  45,  46;  398,  1.  a; 
scholars,  and  pnnters,^  336,  14 ;  study  of,  con- 
trasted with  conversation,  455,  47  ;  study  of,  no 
guarantee  of  wisdom,  483,  xx  ;  success  of  many, 
accounted  for.  ^56,  13;  that  have  come  down, 
335i  >8  ;  that  nap  most,  419*  x  ;  that  warp  to  be 
shunned,  x66,  3o ;  the  best  effect  of,  417,  35 ;  the 
channel  of  wisdom,  86,  ao;  the  titles  of,  their  im- 
portance, 297,  34;  their  use  and  uselessness, 
Goethe  on,  440,  ^5 ;  to  be  loved  early,  151,  40 ; 
to  be  read  only  oy  advice,  567,  24;  value  of, 
z,  49  :  which  we  learn  firom,  528,  4  ;  without 
thought,  340,  9  ;  worth  reading,  567,  4a 
Bored,  one  must  get  used  to  bemg,  Z7^  3X 
Bores,  all  men,  at  times,  9,  60 ;  Voltaire  on,  498, 

23 

Boring,  the  secret  of,  335, 8 

Born,  fate  of  everything,  475,  xo ;  the  gently,  on 
both  sides,  blood  of,  543,  35 

Borrower,  his  creditor,  41^,  3 

Borrowing,  caution  against,  204,  36,  37 ;  for- 
bidden, 25X,  57;  rule  in,  33,  6;  the  lesson  of, 

^353.  37         ,       ^ 

Bosom  m  one  s,  a  host,  109,  45 

Boswells  rarer  than  Johnsons,  3x3,  9 

Boadier's  epitaph,  309,  43 

Bounty,  an  autumn,  xxo,  a ;  diffused  too  widdy, 

337»  ao 

Bourbons,  the,  Talleyrand  on,  183,  so 

Bow,  Apollo's,  not  always  bent,  395,  35;  over- 
strain«i,  x  x^  9 ;  test  of  strength  of,  305,  39 

Bowers  of  bliss,  conveyed  to,  3x1,  48 

Boy,  a  happy,  140,  x8  ;  the  generous,  551 ,  19 

Boys,  the  purity  of,  to  be  guarded,  399,  35 ;  train- 
ing of,  Plato  on,  71,  35 ;  value  to,  ofaddress  and 
accomplishments,  x-n^  47 

Bra^ards,  greatest  cowards,  433,  6 

Brain,  added,  difficulty  added,  557,  zo;  coinage 
of,  A82,  X ;  overwrought,  558,  az ;  product  of,  its 
quality,  540,  38 

Brains,  cannot  be  given,  i&a,  37;  our,  seventy 
year  clocks,  337,  3x ;  when  the,  are  out,  457,  43 ; 

^  480,  33 

Brave,  man,  discourse  of  a,  3,  7 ;  man,  and  his 
word,  9GU  X9 ;  man,  mark  of,  4x9^  to  :  man,  may 
not  yield,  xx^,  s ;  man,  the  portion  of,  383,  xo; 
man,  unselfish,  59,  45 ;  man,  yields  to'  brave, 
XX3,  4;  men,,  favoured  by  fortnne,  X13,  90;  men, 
generated  by  bravej  xia,  48 ;  spirit,  in  adversity, 
a,  8 ;  the,  prodigality  of,  48,  60 ;  youth,  train- 
ing of,  90,  ao 
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BraT«ff7^  calm,  113,  3;  deeds  of  pAsc,  hard  to 
appreciate,  90,  z8 ;  far  off,  Tear  at  hand,  43,  ax  ; 
inoompalible  with  dread  of  pain,  ^3,  5 ;  often, 
in  DOC  actemptin;,  313,  13;  seen  in  perils,  38, 
49  *  the  greatest,  410,  45 ;  trae,  characterised, 
499,  40;  unyielding,  113,  « ;  value  of,  88,  6 

Bravest,  tenderest,  419. 11 

Bread,  a  crust  of,  and  liberty,  t«^,  xo ;  cast  on 
waters,  36, 44.  43 ;  how  to  earn  one  s,  360^  49, 50 ; 
miraculous,  391,  8  ;  provision  of,  150,  at 

Breast,  human,  Mrithout  windows,  291,  it 

Breath,  a,  power  of,  2,  9 ;  our  first,  b^iiming  of 
death,  428,  7 

Breathe,  freel]^,  how  to,  237,  ^o 

Braathuig,  as  inhaling  and  et  haling,  185,  16 

Breed,  in  man,  importance  of,  95,  7 

BreetUngr,  effect  <^,  on  a  man,  419,  13  ;  fine, 
merit  oC  47it  "  >  S^od*  marks  of,  403,  is  ;  good, 
valua  of,  409,  31 ;  high,  contrasted  with  good, 
199,  9  'j  more  than  birth,  30,  95 ;  the  time  of,  457, 
45 ;  wise,  nowhere,  557,  46 

Brevitj,  danger  of,  .;2,  33 

Briirhter  from  obscurity,  84,  7 

Brilliancy,  affectation  of,  334,  30 

Brink  near  destmctioa,  496,  30 

British  nation,  the  character  of,  419,  14 

Britons,  the,  Vin^  on.  344,  39 

Broken  heart,  dying  of,  160,  51 

Brother,  friend,  provided  \>y  nature,  503,  93 

Brothetiiood,  the  only  possible,  47a,  13 

Brothers,  effect  of  good,  on  sisters,  599,  93  ;  ever 
brothers,  30Z,  3a ;  urrath  of,  465,  37 

Brow,  open,  <^en  neart,  79,  39 

Browning's  faith  and  hope,  209,  96 

Brute,  et  ttt,  88,  47 

Brutes,  lessons  they  teach,  593,  35 

Bubble  reputation,  the,  20,  3 

Bubbles,  fate  and  tragic  end  of  all,  o,  13 

Buckets,  dropping,  into  empty  wells,  57,  i 

gad,  opening,  to  heaven  conveyed,  84,  96 
uddhist,  Nature  no,  292,  ^3 

Builder,  better  than  the  building,  41 4i  30 

Building,  and  iu  foundation,  499,  98  ;  effect  of,  on 
purse,  41, 17  ;  too  low,  497,  34  ;  up,  man's  joy, 
3t2,  36 

Bulletf  every,  its  billet,  90,  ax 

Bungling,  histeful,  x66,  ^ 

Bunyan,  in,  personifications,  191,  28  ;  to  readers  of 
his  Pilgrim,  1x5,  x 

Burden,  a,  cheorfuUy  borne,  4x9,  17;  a  man's, 
known  only  to  hiniself,  306,  15  ;  a  willing,  36, 
16 ;  cast  off,  another  to  bear,  175,  35  ;  known 
only  to  bearer,  319,  ^2 ;  light,  944,  28  ;  988,  27  ; 
respect  the,  374,  47  ;  laid  on  bv  necessity,  132,  43 

Burdens,  laid  on  and  lifted  off  by  God,  X85,  x6 

Bureaucracy,  tendency  of,  2,  29 

Burgher,  the  civilized,  mark  of,  346,  30 

Burled,  the,  for  this  world,  1x7,  49 

Burns,  ambition  of,  122,  24  ;  Cariyle  on,  338,  48 ; 
3^.  43*  55^  16  •  Carlyle's  vinJiciition  of,  131, 
X3  ;  his  charity,  466,  13  ;  his  preference  of  wit  to 
wealth,  122,  28  ;  his  real  hardship,  161,  28  ;  his 
respect  for  truth,  ^94,  38  ;  his  inspiring  idea,  123, 
14  ;  on  effect  of  sin  on  the  heart,  168,  49  ;  reflec- 
tions of,  on  his  life,  x6i,  38  ;  songs  of,  454,  29 ; 
wish  of,  at  the  plough,  89,  34 

Burns',  prayer  for  numamty,  466,  15  ;  songs, 
Cailyle  of,  251,  10 

Burnt  child  dreads  the  fire,  4,  69 

BliSiness,  and  desire,  every  man  hath,  92,  t  ; 
and  economy  of  time,  441,  11  ;  a-s  a  man's  puppet, 
140,  X7 ;  contrasted  with  idleness,  436,  25 ;  de- 
fined, 237,  42  ;  definition  of,  2^0,  2  ;  diligent  in, 
385,  16 :  effect  of,  2^7,  43 ;  how  to  deal  with, 
73t  »5  i  minding  ones  own,  175,  9  ;  now  war, 
>i3,  34  ;  one  thing,  generosity  another,  169,  la;  | 
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other  people's,  attending  to,  S,  17-19,  97,  36; 
othei^B,  vertms  own,  158,  ^45 ;  our  grand,  noi 
seeing  but  doing,  338,  6 ;  inattention  to,  13,  6; 
versut  amiuemcnt.  173,  18 ;  we  kwe,  401,  13 ; 
what  is  everybody  s,  536^  8 ;  with  men  abo^  U, 
105,  93 

Bust,  animated,  hotlowness  of,  35,  90 

Bustle,  and  quiet^  44^  X2 

Busy,  averittoo  of,  to  idle,  177,  50 

**  But,"  sneaking,  evasive,  &c,  30a,  37;  the  in- 
ventor of,  60,  30 

•*  But  yet,*  fie  unon^  165,  45 

'*  Huts,"  the  moaifvmg,  9,  9 

Butter,  bad,  salted,  47ft,  a 

Buyer,  need  of,  for  eyes,  xtx,  13  ;  requirements 
in,  217,  12  ;  requires  a  hundred  eyes,  4X,  10 

Buyers  and  sellers,  xSx,  94 

Buying  and  asking,  3x7, 13 ;  and  selling,  Spont^ 
proverb  on,  470,  28 ;  Mter  than  bonowing, 
an,  x6 ;  not  begging,  81, 23 ;  prudence  in,  33,  43 ; 
the  rule  in,  176,  31  ;  what  one  cannot  pay,  41,  9 

Byron,  his  real  hardship,  x6x,  98 ;  the  poetry  01^ 

387.  4 
Byron  s,  feelings  for  those  that  love  and  those 
that  hate  him,  155,  ao ;  greatest  grief,  110^  39; 
last  woida,  167,  56 


Caesar,  Au^stus,  on  losing  his  legions,  511,  35 

Cssar,  J[uhus,  imperious,  dead,  183,  35 ;  mighty, 
r<o  low  m  death,  321,  99 ;  on  Cassiu%,  241,  30;  on 
crossing  the  Rubicon,  4x1.9;  when  he  crossed 
the  Rubicon,  9x0,  8 ;  word  of,  as  Hviqg  and  as 
dead,  33,40 

Cake,  earned  by  baking  it,  141,  36 

Cakes  and  ale,  no  more,  72,  8 

Calamity,  great  source  of,  43X,  38 ;  man  under, 

^510,30 

Calling,  a,  advantage  of,  146,  43 

Calm,  no  sailing  in,  303,  34;  nourishment  of 
strength,  979,  X4 

Calmness,  sign  of  strength,  977,  x;  354,  45: 
source  of,  456,  6 

Calumniators,  their  own  avengers,  48b,  i 

Calumny,  ahirm  at,  xox,  3  ;  best  answer  to,  495,  z ; 
eagerness  to  spread,  3,  42 ;  how  to  escape,  y  5,  6 ; 
how  to  extinguish  or  10  justify,  36, 33 ;  how  to  over- 
come, 47,  xo ;  how  to  silence,  559,  9 ;  no  escap- 
ing, 98,  46;  305,  15;  ready  aocepunce  and 
spread  of,  909,  9 ;  sure  to  stick,  22,  43 

Calvin,  fruitlessness  of  his  teachings,  314,  34; 
treatment  of,  349,  20 

Camp,  English,  on  the  eve  of  battle,  iz^  i; 
virtue*  rare  in,  368,  4 

Canary  bird,  in  a  darkened  cage,  ^19,  23 

Candour,  not  necessarily  impartiality,  23,  17;  the 
cffcrl  of,  35.  11 

Canker,  loatnsome,  in  sweetest  bud,  252,  16 

Cant,  defined,  and  its  progeny,  197,  17 ;  mind  to 
be  cleared  of,  ^3,  58 

Canticle^  the  sublimest,  456,  8 

Canvassing,  exhausting  effect  of,  993,  38 

Capabilities,  defined.  99,  s6 

Capability,  no  vague  general,  90,  93 ;  unkaovii 
till  triedi  306,  14 

Capacity,  limited,  320,  33 

Capitalist,  in  a  civilised  nation,  490,  3 

Capricious  man,  his  faith,  3,  24 

Captivity,  type  of,  J09,  24 ;  as  an  evil,  245,  39 

Carcass,  attractive  power  of,  549,  33 

Cards,  a  pack  of,  917,  8 

Care^  a  fig  for,  943,  3 ;  effect  o^  51,  37  fbe  to 
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gladnna,  79, 13 ;  man's  fint,  966,  31 ;  doc  all  on 
one  object,  195,  99;  profitlcssnesa  of,  306,  46; 
■ooUiea  by  tong,  ado,  x  ;  ihe  danger  of  too  much, 
479,  II ;  Yanity  of,  16,  57 ;  want  of,  518,  30 ; 
wise,  531,  16 
Careless,  past  preaching  to^  179,  16;  people,  405, 

Carelessness,  about  others'  opinion,  a  bad  sign, 

_«94f  3a 

Cares,  effect  of,  114,  46 ;  nursed,  275,  39 ;  others , 
the  burden  of,  x6a,  31 

Caricature,  effect  of,  on  Hogarth,  34,  x8 

Carlyle,  as  a  thinker,  453,  7  ;  at  UnUrhen,  461, 
46 ;  inspiring  idea  of,  193,  14 ;  j  antes,  to  his  son, 
964,  97  ;  of  his  father,  485,  i8 ;  o<  his  nH>ther 
when  dyii^,  43S,  6 ;  on  bH  life,  and  world  s  re- 
lation to  it,  464,  t^ 

Caxiyle's,  books,  Jonn  Birroughs  on^  307,  si  \  one 
certainty,  316^  ai;  re^.ection  on  his  life  at  Craigen- 
puttock,  i6ok  53 ;  tearhing,  John  Burroughs  on, 
461,98 

Carlyles,  the,  John  Burroughs  on,  419,  98 ;  541,  22 

Carper,  a,  2,  3^ 

Carters,  employment  for,  489,  ta 

Cash  payment,  impotence  of,  956,  8 

Cssssnora  and  the  Trojans,  57,  93 

Cassias,  Caesar  on,  X45|  4 

Castles  in  air,  foundations  to  be  put  under,  176, 

Castor  and  Pollux,  36,  49 
Cat,  a  scalded,  19,  9 ;  40,  43 
Categories,  only  words,  ;534i  9 
Cathedral,  not  so  majestic  as  a  tree,  394,  95 
Cathedrals,  <^  Christendom,  ihe  glory  of,  276^  94 ; 

the  old,  and  the  great  blue  dome,  445,  9i8 
Catiline's  flight,  i,  30 
Cato,  a,  in  every  man,  469,  95;  has  to  submit, 

419,  32  ;  the  elder,  Livy  on,  163,  13  ;  187,  33 
Cause,  a  good,  injury  to,  171,  3 ;  a  good,  needs 

support,  31,  95 ;  a  noble,  desertion  of,  900,  3 ; 

that  is  strong,  413,  2 ;  the  Sest,  needs  advocacy, 

56,  x8 ;  true,  sure  of  victory,  106,  8 
Causes,  jpeat,  never  tried  on  the  merits,  133,  14  ; 

weiehtiest,  most  silent,  977,  x 
Cantktn,  enforced  at  every  step,  94,  8 ;  from  ex* 

perience,  37.  18 ;  mother  of  safety,  925,  8 
Censor,  the  business  of,  234,  9 ;  the  trade  of,  198, 

XX 

Censors,  and  flattery,  347, 99  \  and  ridicule,  cheap, 
90X,  22;  avoiding,  and  gaming  applause,  902, 
so;  effect  of.  in  contrast  with  glory,  124,  33; 
from  knowledge,  84,  97 ;  how  and  when  to  aid- 
minbter,  106^  19 ;  how  to  treat  409,  15 ;  linked 
to  fame.  loi,  xo ;  not  to  be  too  Imty,  528,  39 ;  of 
a  fnena,  without  thanks,  289,  i ;  often  wrong, 
3x8,  38;  to  be  received  with  complacency,  54^, 
42 ;  to  begin  at  home.  409,  39  ;  unqualified,  evil 
off  313*  49!  who  should,  942,  40 

Censorers,  fear  of,  59^,  5 

Censnres,  commendations,  x8i,  19 

Centuries^  conspirators  asainst  soul,  419,  34 ; 
lineal  children  of  one  another,  419,  33 

CMStury,  present,  Schiller  on,  78,  45 ;  thy,  as  thy 
life  element,  253,  2 

Ceremony,  absurd  and  tiresome,  376,  51 

Ceres  and  peace,  343,  56 

Certain,  quitting,  for  tmcertain,  1^3,  vj\  sacri* 
fioed  tor  nncextain,  38,  27 ;  the  only  thing,  478, 
27 

Certainty,  beginning  with,  185,  42;  by  way  of 
doubt,  474,  9  ;  the  only,  377,  1 

Chafrcntter,  as  creator,  174,  13 

Chain,  depetident  on  link,  32,  39 

Chains,  and  slavery,  180^  4 ;  golden,  heavy,  128, 
44  ;  rattling  of,  as  show  of  freedom,  976,  99 

Cluunliort's  tast  words,  16^  13 


Chamois,  caught,  though  high-dlmbing^  1x9,  37 
ChampAoo,  the,  and  his  love  of  victory,  4x9,  37 
Champions,  ^^reat,  special  gifts  of  God,  134,  42 
Chance,  a  nickname  for  providences  933,  36;  a 
second,  advantage  of,  48, 38 ;  86,  x8 ;  as  a  god, 
X03,  29;  as  arbiter,  179,  94;  games  of,  traps, 
118,  3X  ;  gatherings  of,  385,  99;  no  such  thing 
as  474,  99 ;  scope  for,  everywhere,  36^  48 ;  un- 
seen providence,  xo,  7 
Chances,  common,  bearable,  45,  xx 
Change,  acalleverywhere  for,  457, 29 ;  a  necessity, 
527,  13 ;  cause  of  uneasiness^  79,  19 ;  everything 
subject  to,  327,  45;  fear  of,  186,  8;  in  every, 
dissatisfaction,  z86,  26;  life  of  world,  .^64,  9; 
love  of,  377,  55 ;  man  hates,  34,  6 ;  necessity  for, 
479.  18 ;  not  therefore  change  for  better,  5,  10 ; 
seldom  for  the  better,  266^  x6 ;  universal,  328, 
17-18  y  399,  9 
Chaos,  is  oome  again,  96,  x6;  doomed  that  har- 
bours a  soul,  30T,  19 
Character,  a  high,  essential  of,  48,  6x ;  a  man's, 
how  to  raise,  367, 17 ;  a  man's  history,  435,  16 ; 
alone,  stable,  76,  44;  and  talent,  how  formed 
respectively,  85,  20 ;  arbiter  of  fortune,  157,  9 ; 
contrasted  with  reputation,  ^74.  9;  defined,  9. 
61;  497,  15;  due  to  many  mfluences,  3J07,  9; 
due  to  way  of  thinking/  926,  xo ;  formation  of, 
409i  43;  4a9»  ^5  goo^t  value  of,  78,  9 ;  his  no« 
wholly  known  to  n  man,  99,  6 ;  how  formed,  5391 
28,  32 ;  how  it  reveaU  itself,  538, 19 ;  how  to  under- 
stand, 301,  20;  importance  of,  i6x,  5;  individual, 
power  of,  431,  21 ;  its  victories,  460,  36 ;  mark  of 
a  ttmple,  manly,  19,  32 ;  merit  <m  having  a,  490, 
I ;  national,  tempered  by  environment,  989,  45 ; 
no  chaiiffing  ones  171,  51*  nobility  of,  the  con* 
dition  or  477,  x8 ;  penetrated  by  soul,  x6z,  ax  ; 
power  of,  900,  5t ;  367,  41 ;  seizing  a,  and  de- 
lineating, 495,  36;  strong,  basis  of,  385,  40; 
strong,  tendency  oiE^  to  eccentricity,  76,  39 ;  the 
art  of  moulding,  301,  x ;  the  noble  and  the 
well-bred,  contrasted,  445,  3 ;  the  only,  worth 
describing,  335,  4 ;  true  test  of,  537,  18 ;  un- 
affected by  change  of  place,  44,  17  ;  varieties  in, 
accounted  for,  ^29,  xi ;  weakness  of,  530,  x6 ; 
what  is  implied  in,  64,  24 
Characters,  people's  how  to  learn,  527, 21 ;  strong, 
formation  of,  404,  2,  3 ;  the  most  passionate, 
and  their  feelings  <^  duty,  157,  93 ;  tiuthful, 

credulous  49,  53 
Charitable,  the,  and  their  charitjr,  419,  46 
Charities,  poAtbumous  characterised,  351,  24 
Charity,  a  dearth  of^  472,  22  ;  after  death,  Bacon 
on,  145,  47 ;  and  friendship,  337,  92 ;  Christian, 
rare,  ^8,  10 ;  concern  of  all,  x86,  49 ;  oontrastea 
with  intellect,  195,  x8 ;  definition  </,  481,  37  ; 
effect  of,  on  the  press  63,  40 ;  essential,  305,  34  ; 
its  destination  not  to  be  inquired  into,  555,  6 ; 
lar^e,  and  white  hands  93o,  14  ;  misfrfaoed,  re- 
pining at,  388,  23 ;  Moltke  on,  560,  96 ;  no  excess 
tn,  423,  10 ;  of  God,  the  restorinff,  506,  22 ;  of 
great  souls  ^34,  50 ;  the  first  order  of,  90,  46 ; 
the  power  o^  196,  17  ;  to  unrelated  people,  i6f>, 
17  ;  towards  half-believer,  524,  30;  that  thinkeili 
.  no  evil,  490,  x  ;  virtue  of  the  woman,  121,  50 
Charlatan^  a  poor  creature,  407,  36 
Charles  II.  in  his  chamber.  Rochester  on,  155, 14 
Charm,  a  native,  compared  with  art,  494,  25 
Charmer,  were  t'other,  awny,  i6t,  23 
Charms,  personal,  effect  of,  994,  19 ;  God-given, 

126,  2 
Charter,  of  Louis  Philippe,  994,  97 
Chase,  joy  of  the,  55s  23 
Chaste  mind,  the,  mark  oT  490,  9 
Chastisement,  contrary  effects  of,  40,  38 ;  God's 
not  feared,  559,  42 ;  want  of,  defect  in  education, 

391,  9X 
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Chastity,  female,  two  safeguards  to,  annulled, 
9a6,  a6;  in  the  tropics,  435,  11 ;  the  nurse  of, 
419,9 

Chatterers,  to  be  yarded  against,  551  ^  5 

Chaucer,  characteristic  oC  4x9,  44 » reading,  369, 5 ; 
Spenser  on.  59,  51 

Cheapest,  the,  dearest,  535,  50 

Cheapness,  of  its  wares,  as  a  basis  for  a  nation, 
414,  97  ;  of  man,  tragedy  oi;  430,  4 

Cheated,  how  to  be,  ^19,  3^ 

Cheating,  all  wakeful  against,  99,  98 ;  and  being 
cheated,  pleasure  of,  79,  95 

Cheek,  eloquent,  133,  18 

Cheernil,  the,  the  privilege  of,  319,  8 

Cheerfulness,  a  duty  to  promote,  509, 48  :  advan* 
tage  of,  566,  6 ;  and  health,  153,  31,  34 ;  badge  of 
gentleman,  373.  46 ;  beneiit  of,  X73t  38  ;  com- 
pared with  mirth,  980,  16,  17;  concomitant  of, 

185,  97  ;  effect  of,  931,  X9 ;  496,  xo ;  from 
activity,^  415,  6  ;  in  want,  304,  18  ;  inward, 
thanksgiving,  196,  29 ;  no,  by  painful  effort,  301, 
91 ;  peculiar  to  man,  15,  95  ;  i>leasing  to  the 
Muses,  9,  63  ;  root  of,  3x4,  9 ;  sign  of  wisdom, 
443«  36 ;  strength  of,  56a,  2  ;  to  be  promoted, 
495,  97  ;  to  be  welcomed,  172,  5 ;  value  of,  a>n- 
trasted  with  sadness,  15,  64 

Cherubj  sweet  little,  470,  39 

Chickens,  for  Hon.  not  chicken  weed,  174,  99  ; 
not  to  be  counted  before  hatching,  4,  90 

Child,  a  cupid  visible.  3,  3  \  and  its  mother's  bless- 
inSi.3i  4  f  &i  our  model,  i86|  31 ;  a  spoiled,  82,  34 ; 
a  wise,  143,  13;  birth  of,  an  impnsonment,  4x8, 
99  ;  death  of,  to  father,  489^  23  ;  destiny  of,  how 
determined,  499,  38;  distincti\'e  character  of, 
494,  a ;  education  oif,  490,  xo,  xx  ;  first  lesion  for, 
400,  X9;  499,  XI ;  how  to  feed,  s6s,  39  ;  how  to 
train,  498,  5^ ;  little,  man  to  become,  438,  40 ; 
our  best  service  to  a,  493^  99  \  play  of  a,  518,  15 ; 
pleasures  of  a,  27,  x^  ;  simpliaty  of,  superior^  to 
mtelligence  of  intelligent,  506,  xx  ;  stammering 
of,  420,  X9 ;  thankless,  a,  169,  38 ;  the,  and  the 
roan,  993,  93 ;  the  first  and  second  lesson  of,  943, 
15 ;  the  fresh  gaze  of,  significance  of,  439,  97  ;  the, 
in  the  cnulle,  and  when  grown  into  a  man,  X40,  8 ; 
training  of,  4x7,  5  ;  who  needs  not  chastisement, 

541;  36 
Childhood,  a  forecast,  430,  X3 ;  and  age,  569,  ^ ; 
conversion  into,  a  necessity,  96,  95 ;  deptte  in, 

186,  97;  fancies  of,  4x5,  48;  heart  of,  434»  3  J 
impressions  of  our,  436,  96 ;  light  of,  267,  13 ; 
man's  second,  967,  6  ;  the  promise  of,  179,  6 

Childishness,  secoiid,  93p,  3(6 

Children,  and  parents,  in  great  states  and  vile, 

187,  X9 ;  as  we  make  them,  938,  Z2 ;  education 
of,  compared  with  begetting  of,  483,  8  ;  duty  of 
man  of  nigh  birth  to  hu,  182,  i ;  fal.se  training  of, 
34' I  35  j  fortnation  of  the  character  of,  77,  8 ; 

(lory  of,  430,  X9 ;  healthy,  and  nature,  991,  3 ; 

low  to  keep,  cheeiful,  349,  94 ;  Jesus  on,  466,  4 ; 

ate,  930,  ^7  I  less  cared  for  than  animals,  973,  43  ; 

ittle,  Chnst  s  love  for,  406,  6 ;  love  of,  for  mar- 
vellous, 3x5,  44 ;  men  thrice,  591,  19 ;  no,  now, 
7,  9x ;  cif  God  and  of  man,  always,  469,  x8  ; 
sciences  not  to  be  taught  to,  597,  34 ;  sorrow  in 
partine  with,  475,  6 ;  the  sports  of,  34, 16 ;  weak- 
mindra,  propagating,  416, 6 ;  when  to  be  praised, 
331,  as ;  whom  they  are  sure  to  love,  441,  84 ; 
why  lost,  999,  94  \  writin^f  down  to,  497,  o 

Child's  chnrch,  building  sites  for,  456,  5 


.«.»»»■■  J ,  *-b'^  ^'■i s^"*^*t  ^*3t  J"  t  "'  TT iaai% containeci, 
463,  x9 ;  motto  of,  444,  xs ;  of  work,  need  of, 
io8,  5  ;  the  essence  of  virtue,  44,  98 
Choice,  offered  to  man,  197,  39 ;  offered  us,  465, 
«a ;  the  last,  65,  sx 
MO 


Choler,  one's,  coosuming,  a  virtue,  491,  24 
Christ,  a  foe  to,  1^7^  X4 ;  a  miracle,  371,  94 ;  and 
Christendooi,  religions  of,  45X,  8 ;  and  rc^sioi, 
379,  3j3  J  appearances  of,  493,  22 ;  body  of,  418, 
47 ;  Claim  of.  147,  sx  ;  condition  of  foUoving, 
386,^  9x  ;  condition  oif  presence  of,  ^8,  59  ;  con- 
fesstng,  what  it  is,  49X,  9x  ;  following,  171,  50; 
greater  than  Zeno,  39^,  97 ;  greatness  ot,  as  a 
conception,  334,  41  ;  His  rule  of  judgment,  X89, 
36 ;  in  bread,  a  harmless  doctrine,  473,  7  ;  la 
gunpowder,  473,  7  ;  indispensaUe  to  His  dis- 
ciples, «S9»  38  ;  life  of,  private,  439, 6 ;  life  of,  who 
thinks  he  can  write,  36s,  ao ;  relatives  of,  5^ 
38  ;  on  His  Father's  house,  x88,  ao ;  on  His  mis- 
sion among  men,  481,  8 ;  on  His  work  and  woric- 
ing  day,  x^,  56 ;  promises  of,  greatness  o^  476,  z ; 
teaching^  of,  439,  46 ;  the  finite^  in,  x8s.  ^o ;  the 
infinite  in,  x8s,  30;  the  principle  unfolded  by, 
454>  45 ;  the  reproach  of,  483,  5 ;  the  story  oS^ 
Vjso  a.  on,  ^62,  28  ;  true  cross  o^  ^58,  37 
Christ's,  disaples.  564,  7,  9»  "7 ;  fnends,  564,  6; 


yoke,  409,  23 
.hnste 
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Christendom  minus  Christianity,  94,  zo 

Christian,  a,  here  or  nowhere,  171,  xo ;  a  t^t  of  a, 
4*^0, 40 ;  4^3,  24 ;  faith,  the  fall  from,  summed  up, 
427,  xo :  fortitude,  429,  16  ;  God's  gentleman, 
t,  7 ;  religion,  the,  490,  x6-3x 
ristianity,  a,  that  will  have  to  go,  4aoy  92; 
character  of  belief  in,  468,  37  ;  chaFsicteristic  of, 
534,  40 ;  here,  197,  94  ;  innate,  564,  9  ;  k>ve  of, 
irrespective  of  truth,  X47,  47  ;  more  commended 
than  practised,  X33,  13;  muscular,  156,  50;  on 
its  negative  side,  X9X,  x$ ;  parent  of  liberty,  943, 
19 ;  precei>ts  of.  941,  7  ;  secret^  of,  12a,  4 ;  the 
discovery  in,  461,  34 ;  versus  idolatry,  548,  a ; 
versus  stoiasm,  394,  97 ;  virtue  of,  403,  34 ; 
whatever  its  genesis,  here,  496,  z8  ;  witness  di, 
within,  152.  37 

Christians,  the  blood  of,  386, 24 ;  young,  growing, 
and  full-grown,  568,  9 

Christopher,  St.,  dUl  to,  ^77,  99 

Chronicle,  humblest,  a  reflex  of  the  age,  89,  33 

Church,  a,  test  of,  949,  35 ;  and  its  enemies,  219, 
96  ;  controversy  in,  69L  3^  ;  her  function,  6s, 
xo ;  in,  all  eqiuu,  9x9,  48 ;  in  danger,  Caxiyk  00, 
4$5t  8!  nearer  the,  444,  35;  no,  better  than 
bigotry,  308,  51 ;  ark  of  safety,  97,  60 ;  spirit  oC 
B<nleau  on,  354,  4 ;  the,  490,  93-95 ;  the,  hisnay 
of,  435,  ax  ;  the  dSfioe  of,  ao6,  33 ;  the  ool^r  tnie, 
470^  4x  ;  the  stomach  of,  65,  9 ;  visible,  urithoot 
invisible,  435,  ax  ;  who  builds,  to  God,  550^  40 

Churches,  name  from  building,  xo8,  33 

Churchmen  and  their  church,  420,  a6 

Circuitous  often  better  than  direct,  379^  ja 

Circumstance,  believers  in,  388,  as 

Circtunstances,  and  men,  374,  95 ;  and  the  nan, 
440,  9x  ;  creatures  of  ineiK  963,  37  ;  depressing, 
that  elevate,  466,  33 ;  effect  on  us  of,  339,  8 ; 
how  to  treaty  88,  97 ;  importance  of  change  oQ 
976,  41 ;  indifference  of,  4(3x,  99 ;  our  doty  ii 
reference  to,  339,  8 ;  the  iimuence  oQ  aos,  3X1 
to  be  ruled,  966,  36 

Cities,  and  their  best  citizens,  176,  4;  origin  cC 

.70.  5 

Cidaen,  a  good,  19,  90;  an  unworthy,  189,  7; 
first  duty  of,  378,  94  ;  state  in  relation  to,  45s,  9; 
the,  and  the  man,  233,  9 

Citizens,  man-made,  arf^  60 ;  of  world,  bow  we 
become,  aoo,  48 

Citj,  a  great,  959.  7  ;  a,  of  what  composed,  ji,  ^t ; 
and  countr^Tt  430,  98,  99 ;  advantage  of  living  si, 
X77>  37  {  building  and  destroying,  509,  96;  esti- 
mates, in  presence  of  nature,  ax,  30 ;  great,  toa 
stranger^  474,  2x  ;  no  contbuing,  here,  rss,  7  • 
our  abiding,  still  ahead,  4x5, 27 ;  saved  by  a  poor 
man  who  was  focgotteo,  477, 31 ;  the  firu,  xa;,  50 
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Ci^il,  power,  superior   to   the  military^  37,^  99; 

quarrels,  despatch  in,  104,  49;  turmoil,  evil  of, 

X85,  3x 
Chrilisatioti,  dependence  of,  on  freedom,  48,  45  ; 

first  step  to,  495,  xo  ;  near  to  barbarism,  443,  37 ; 

our,  £merson  on,  539,  94 ;  the  founders  o/,  xo3, 

a5  ;  the  problem  of,  143,  53 ;  test  of,  457,  12  ; 

ultimate  tendency  of,  4W,  ;^i 
CiTilised  man,  the,  described,  420,  31 
Civilisers,  two,  193,  4 
CiTility,  cheap,  314,  xo ;  the  best,  4x3,  4 ;  the 

port  of,  557,  90 
Claim,  who  makes,  has  no,  xsx,  4a 
Qamoar,  loud,  insane,  3^3,  33 
Clan,  a  sacrifice  for  its  chief,  xx8,  5 
Class,  to  be  trembled  at,  471,  X5 
Classes,  the   dangerous,    436,   14  ;    the   higher, 

kiclcea  off  as  burdens,  167,  9 ;  the  upper,  460^  7 
Classical,  and  romantic,  ^ao,  34 
Clay,  damp,  easily  wrougnt,  17,  55 
Clean,  keep,  better  than  make,  333,  44 
Oeaniiness  next  godliness,  x6i,  3 
Cleopatra,  nose  of,  174,  a6 
Clerigy,  and  their  wrangling,  163^  3 ;  three  sections 

of,  430,  35 ;  where  Christianity  is  the  establi^ed 

religion,  168,  iz 
CleiVTinan  and  their  use  of  words,  561,  X3 
Clerks,  the  greatest,  433,  7 
Clever,  people,  Goethe  on,  Z3X,  53 ;  people,  never 

from  stupid,  168,  7 
Oevemess,  a  commendable,  179, 9 ;  little  gain  by, 

CuiC  tall,  type  of  a  great  man,  30,  34 

Clixnbinflr,  possible,  though  soaring  not,  534,  40 

Ooak,  take  thine  old,  309,  33 

Cloth,  bad,  37,  4 ;  the  foundation  of  society, 
396,  35 

Clothes,  and  the  man,  61,  33 ;  5x3,  37 ;  Carlyle*s 
doctrine  of,  541,  30  j  do  not  always  make  the 
man,  398, 7  ;  early  pnde  of,  35X,  39  ;  respect  paid 
merely  to,  306,  33 ;  revealing  ami  concealing 
effect  of,  485,  37  ;  rule  of  fashion  in,  185,  33  ;  soul 
in,  469,  Ti^  superiine,  447.  33;  under,  a  man, 
x86,  35 ;  with  or  without  toe  man,  Carlyle  on, 

X23,  40 
OothinsT,  gay,  whom  it  attracts,  304,  a 
Clottd,  every,  not  storm-pr^;nant,  90^  95  ;  one, 

darkening  power  of,  31Z,  ^3  ;  that  voleth  love, 

90,  a6 ;  the,  brightness  bdund,  3,  3 


dbod-capt  towers,  490,  36 

Ckmds,  and  the  sea,  431, 5  ;  round  the  setting  son, 

431,  3,  4 ;  the,  regarding,  148,  5 ;  a  set-off  to  the 

sun,  174.  45      ^ 
Clown,  sphere  of,  8x,  3 
Coat,  a  smartj  19,  59 

Cobbler,  to  his  last,  343,  44,  58 ;  993,  X7 ;  386,  36 
Cobblers,  all,  979,  46 
Cock,  <Mi  its  own  dunghill,  xx8,  26 ;  on  its  own 

midden,  3, 15 ;  trumpet  of  the  mom,  431, 6 ;  when 

he  crows,  60,  xo 
Coin,  intdlectual,  in  exdiange  of  thought,  X90)  46 
Colander,  fermentatfon  in,  314,  3 
Collegre,  education  at,  71,  34;  74,  9;  learning. 

Bums  on,  74,  2 
Colos^ne,  Cathedral,  Carlyle  on,  5x3,  96;  three 

kings  of,  virtue  in  names  of,  210,  97 
Colotir,  all  good,  pensive,  9,  39  ;  as  a  gift  of  God, 

334,  93 ;  impression  of,  91,  34 ;  men's  joy  in, 

975»  X7 
Colt,  test  of  its  worth,  377,  xo 
Colts,  voung  hot,  how  to  treat,  <5,  32 
Columons  a  world-child,  465,  z6 
Combat,  not  victory,  the  joy,  204, 34 ;  the  greatest, 

^55x.3x 

Combatant,  a  brave,  snx,  7 

Combinations,  unequal,  507,  8 


Comeliness,  true,  in  the  mind,  499,  43 

Comet,  a  sign  of  disaster,  185,  34 

Comfort,  those  who  enjov,  480,  xo 

Comforts,  many,  hamuiil,  384,  29  ;  our,  anxieties, 
337^  33 

Comic  and  tragic  side  by  nde,  43X,  9 

Command,  sweet,  force  in,  471,  30 ;  the  right  to 
323,  8 ;  to,  a  fine  thing,  198,  95  ;  with  convic- 
tion, power  of,  20^,  20 

Commander-in-chief,  risk  in  his  absence,  504,  36 

CommandinsT)  from  obeying,  308,  56 ;  one  good 
at,  363,  3o 

Commandment,  the  eighth,  comprehensiveness  of, 
190,  24 ;  33X,  27 

Commandments,  the  ten,  in  Rome,  189, 38 ;  569, 30 

Commands,  imperative  upon  all,  467,  9  ;  not  to  be 
debated,  84,  39 

Commendauon,  how  to  administer,  374,  3 

Commendations,  censures,  i8x,  19;  to  be  weighed. 

Commentators,  weakness  of,  162,  94 

Commerce,  an  evil  effect  of,  184,  9;  effect  of,  5^8, 
56 ;  effect  of,  on  nations,  8x,  39 ;  practices  in, 
x88,  XI 

Common,  good,  merit  of  serving,  142,  35 ;  good, 
neglect  of,  a  crime,  59,  50  ;  men,  endurance  of, 
567*  34  *  men,  lightness  of,  352,  45  ;  men,  the 
dread  of,  36^,  41 ;  opinion,  as  a  standard,  197, 
6 ;  seeing  miraculous  in  the,  437,  9 :  the,  enslav- 
ing  power  of,  520,  18  ;  the,  rarely  mistaken, 
319,  5 ;  things,  our  power  in,  189,  23 

Commonplace,  success  of,  26,  52 

Commons,  House  of.  Coke  on,  389,  47 

Common-sense,  exceptional,  3x5,  37 ;  as  judge  in 
high  matters,  232,  4X  ;  genius  of  humanity,  235, 
9  ;  in  high  rank,  rare,  368.  13 ;  how  maintained, 
314,  9o ;  the  advantage  of,  440,  25 

Commonwealth^  strongest,  based  on  passion.  x8o, 
33  ;  the  condition  of  its  welfare,  172,  9 ;  uncier  so 
many  heads.  310,  24 

Communications  with  God  and  man,  528,  33 

Communicative  man,  to  be  dreaded,  467,  3 

Communism,  injustice  in,  185,  39 

Communities  like  Arctic  explorers,  273,  98 

Commtmity,  constituents  of,  361,  97 

Companion,  a  faithful,  396,  39 ;  pleasant,  value  of. 

Companions,  to  chose,  9x7, 37 

Companionship,  loving,  value  of,  340,  45 ;  on  a 
journey,  xxo,  35  ;  test  of  a  man,  41X,  4X  ;  wise, 
value  of,  X48,  44 

Company,  as  marking  a  man,  7,  46;  decent,  con* 
dition  of  introduction  into,  490,  so  ;  descent  from 
high,  to  low,  966,  4 ;  effect  of  too  much,  397,  ao ; 
for  entertainment,  544,  6  ;  good,  effect  of,  on 
virtue,  xao,  xs ;  gooii,  on  the  road,  X39,  16; 
good,  restlessness  tor,  551,  4 ;  the,  to  keep.  2171 
X9,  3x  ;  versus  solitude,  464,  38  ;  we  should 
seek,  524,  8 

Comparison  no  proof^  45t>4 

Compass,  susceptibility  of;  to  error,  18,  53 

Compassion,  and  courage  joined,  505,  47 ;  and  in- 
gratitude incompatible.  194,  17 

Compelled,  he  who  can  be,  44,  90 

Compensation,  in  nature,  90^  46 ;  law  of,  109, 35 ; 
universal,  94,  14 

Competency,  meaning  of,  535,  a 

Competition,  death,  131,  13;  the  only  worthy. 

Complaining',  Bums'  contempt  for,  106,  46;  how 
to  avoid,  3X5,  97 ;  misery  of  always,  490,  ^  :  our, 
a  reflection  on  heaven,  345,  5  ;  our,  Swift  on, 
337.  28 ;  uselessness  of,  ji6,  47 
Complains,  who,  gets  little  compassion.  151,  43 
Complaint,  matter  of  just,  337,  33 ;  whining,  de* 
spicable,  x66,  36 
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Complaints,  cure,  ibr  many,  937,  9^  ;  not,  only 
events,  a  lit  subject,  483, 44 ;  our,  aunlessneM  of, 

^3i9.7  ;  w  hear,  493,  17 

Completenau,  attainable  by  all,  60,  3 

Complexion,  a  sour,  how  to  get  rid  of,  197,  33 

Complies  against  his  will,  145*  44 

CompUment,  the  most  elegant,  57.  3^ 

Compliments,  mere,  no  tempimg  bait,  077,  6 

Composition,  a  great,  how  produced,  30a.  14  ; 
literary,  Horace  on,  50,  44 

Coraprehensibility,  standard  of  belief,  398,  95 

Comprehensible,  common  a  id  insipid,  904,  20 

Compromiso,  the  supreme  rule  now,  317,  49 

Compulsion,  a,  that  is  good  for  a  man,  909,  4 ; 
wn  reason  upon,  173,  41 

Computation,  a  touchstone,  313,  37 

Concealment,  contrasted  with  saying  nothing, 
8,  31 ;  how  to  frustrate,  185.  36 ;  Jonnsoaon,  304, 
46 ;  like  a  worm  in  the  bud.  389,  xo 

Conceit,  minds  with  and  without,  558,  35;  not  to 
be  pitied,  168,  47  ;  of  one's  own  creation,  effect 
o^  335*  30;  strong,  the  power  of,  404,  4  ;  wise  iu 
his  own,  385,  16 

Conceitea  people  as  judges.  311,  zo 

Concentration,  commended,  71,  41 ;  the  one  pru- 
dence, 445,  39 

Conceptions,  our,  anthropooaorphic,  60,  3a 

Concern,  our  sole  proper,  535,  33 

Conciseness,  desirableness  of,  87,  i  ;  in  speech 
commended,  92,  26 

Concord,  among  men,  a  contrast,  387,  93 ;  and 
discoid  contrasted,  507,  3a;  and  disoord,  rela- 
tive effects  of,  46,  7 ;  enects  of,  contrasted  with 
discord,  64,  10 

Condemnatimi   less   curative  than   compassion, 

45i  39         ,        , 
Condescension,  insolence,  436,  49 

Condition,  determined  by  conduct,  306,  7;  ex- 
ternal, sign  of  internal,  ^53,  19 
Conditions  already  laid,  03,  36 
Condolement,  10  persevere  in,  494,  46 
Conduct,  a  rule  for,  404,  9^ ;  as  showing  the  man^ 

292,  7  ;  developed  in  society,  104,  49 ;  effect  oh 

473,  3 ;  in  our  own  power,  43,  97 ;  Kant  s  rule  of, 

3,  45 ;  not  communicable,  97,  34 ;  personal,  power 

of,  aoo,  45 ;  proper  rule  of,  ^5,  4 ;  prudent,  its 
*    two  pivots,  227, 

323,  14;  rule  of 

X ;  sovereign  gui^ 

Z47,  99 ;  to  be  according  to  circumstances,  549,  38 
Conference,  the  advantage  of,  369,  9 
Confession,  a  new,  wanted,  496,  39  ;  an  open, 

15.  60 ;  healing  power  of,  107,  5 
Confidant  of  a  man's  vices,  his  master,  42?,  93 
Confidence,  broken,  los^  i^o,  3^ ;  effete  of,  105, 

52  ;  how  won,  105,  15  \  m  all  or  in  none,  510,  39  ; 

lost,  all  lost,  ISO,  34  ;  power  of,  a8i,  0 
Confinement,  effect  of,  on  fierreness,  88,  13 
Conflict,  known  only  to  strength,  40),  29 
Conforming"  easier  than  making  coolorm,  279,  14 
Conformity,  easier  than  persuasion,  205,  3  ;  what 

we  lose  by,  524,  6 
Confusion,  the,  to  be  shunned,  103,  46 
Confutation   often    mere   heedless   r»«s&ertion, 

X19,  98 
Cong^gation,  a  happy,  140,  14 
Conquer,  those  who  can,  ixi,  96 ;  478,  54 
Conquered,  man  rarel^,  365,  i  :   race,  how  to 

treat,  aoo,  39 ;  the,  their  only  safety,  505,  43 
Conquerinsf,  the  art  of,  222,  10 
Conqueror,  every,  has  his  Muse,  xda,  18  ;  how 

regarded,  933,  7  ;  the  greatesit,  143,  50 ;  304,  19 ; 

the  true,  514*  23 
Conquest,  of  self.  In  the  moment  of  victory,  30, 

34;  the  condition  of  permanency  of,  301,  35; 

without  danger,  491   23 
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Conquests  by  violence  and  by  moderatioD,  S69,  ^ 

Conscience,  a  dear,  3, 14 ;  495,  95 ;  a  clear,  happi- 
ness of,  X40,  XX ;  a  coward,  446,  3^  ;  a  good,  vjrtiie 
of,  171,  38 ;  a  ^ty,  7,  x6 ;  a  sacrifice  of;  64.  30  ; 
a  sound,  invinctble,  286,  41 ;  a  Sunday,  470,  31  ; 
a  weak,  489,  30 ;  a,  without  darkness,  472,  91  ; 
actiiig  contrary  to,  4^9,  99 ;  and  histmy,  904,  5  ; 
contrasted  with  passicms,  994,  39 ;  friendship  of, 
advantage  of,  ^50,  X9 ;  good,  reMilc  of,  X37.  33  ; 
guilty,  effect  of,  137,  99 ;  in  matters  of,  tte  rule, 
x87i  5^«  In  man  as  acting  or  reflecting,  60,  xx  ; 
large,  none,  xoo,  5  ;  limit  of  its  authority,  305,  9  ; 
loss  of,  X47{  46  j  not  our  law,  373,  6 ;  of  many, 
539,  2X ;  pam  of,  446,  39 ;  peacxinl,  joy  o«,  437. 
X9 ;  sayings  about  the,  49X,  95-97 ;  still  and  qaiet, 
value  of,  z66,  8 :  terror  of,  vemu  diseases  of  the 
liver,  558,  46 ;  the  basis  of  society,  396,  36 ;  the 
judge,  378,  31 ;  the  lash  of,  307, 42 ;  to  bealwmys 
consulted,  509,  x8;  voice  or,  461,  6;  vitlKMit 
^j^y^  3i  33 ;  wound  of,  an  c^n  one,  399,  16 

Conscientiousness,  the  ground  of,  39a,  31 

Conscious  and  unconscious^  460^  X9 

Consciousness,  always  of  the  wrong,  395,  17 ; 
and  unconsciousness  oontmsted,  506,  3 

Consenratism,  contrasted  with  refonn,  371,  5  ; 
what  it  has  to  defend,  4x9,  30 

Conservative,  the,  consideration  for,  313,  48 ;  tb^ 
defined,  ^931  3 ;  the  true,  duty  oC  4x9^  3 

Consider,  oeiore  acting,  39,  x6 ;  before  venturing; 

Consideration,  always  zoom  for,  99,  35 ;  beibre 

action,  x6,  7 ;   benefit  of,  504,  20 ;  contrasted 

with  thought,  6)  3x  ;  first,  and  then  despatch, 

357|  6 ;  when  necessary,  560^  15 
Consistency,  no  concern  of  great  soul,  558,  so  ; 

not  imperative,  7x,  38 
Consistent  man,  nis  faith,  3^  94 
Consolation,  rule  in  admiwsterins,  S38,  zo;  the 

surest,  934,  X7 
Constancy,  man  s  one  want,  533,  8;  not  a  virtue 

of  the  world,  139,  98 ;  not  to  be  expected,  173, 

37 ;  virtue  of,  95,  63 ;  only  in  honesty,  479, 18 
Constant  as  the  northern  star,  33, 13 
Constitution,  the,  how  to  preserve,  4x9,  3 ;  the, 

not  supreme,  469,  ^9 ;  less  than  man,  263,  99 
Contemplation,    aavantage    of,    344,    xj;    for, 

formetl,  X09,  35 
Contemporaries,  to  be  borne  with,  597,  B 
Contempt,  evil  of,  141,  xa ;  x^  30 ;  h.ird  to  beer, 

268,  47;   harder  to  bear  than  wrong,  439,  3; 

never  focgiven,  564,  4 ;  rather  than  castigaiion, 

4^,  6;  unwise,  oontrasited  with  unwise  adnitra- 

tion,  325,  91 
Content,  a  ground  of,  97,  4 ;  bliss  of,  539,  17 ; 

dependent  upon  God,   374,  57;  in  wiiatsoevcr 

Slate,  x66,  46 
Contented,  man,  free  from  anxiety,  62,  7 ;  mang 

weak,  202,  50 
Contention,  from  pride,  34,  xa ;  how  engendered, 

33^,  48 ;  with  certainty  of  defeat,  aoi,  14 ',  re- 

r.giou&,  effect  of,  183,  so;  to  be  avoided,  240^ 

52  ;  wiih  words,  47,  35 
Contentment,  90^  97 ;  a  cause  of,  591, 9a ;  better 

than  riches,  89,  03;  commended.  236,  x;  367. 

9x ;  defined,  338,  37 ;   in  retirement,  361^  40 ; 

maxim  on,  for  home  use,  379,  4X  ;  not  portion  of 

world,  903,  49;  of  mind,  442,  xs;  our,  33^,29: 

power  of,  Z82.  9 ;  profit  of,  69,  9 ;  source  of,  ti6. 

\i\  Sl  Paul  on,   141,  45 ;   state  of,  505,  is  \ 

c/^rvf/r  ambition,  141,  4;  with  little,  gain  in,  t7St 

22 ;  with  the  present,  929,  14 ;  with  what  we 

can,  243,  94  ;  wisdom  of,  999,  15 
Contingency,  no^  ^72, 17 
Contradicting:,  to  be  avoided,  195,  59 
Contradiction,  a  downright.  4,  45 ;  a  flat,  80^  i  S 

a  teacher,  150,  44 ;  being  able  to  stiuid«  140^  aB  { 
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good  ftnd  to  be  borne,  aoa,  5 ;  how  to  treat,  536, 

42 ;  the  meaning  of,  47,  36 
Cont-radictions,  aggregate  of  all,  a,  ai 
Contraries  everywhere  in  nature,  95,  15 
Controvert,  anger  in,  1S5,  4 ;  the  dust  of,  494, 

Contnmeclousness,  root  of,  380,  49 
Comrenience,  every,  has  its  inconvenience,  ^ao.  t 
ConTersation,  a  rule  in,  333, 34 ;  alleviating  eHect 
of,  431,  33;  and  discourse,  effects  of,  on  one's 
thoughts^  5S4,  35  \  among  gentlemen,  363>  10 ; 
boldness  m,  185, 43 ;  brilliancy  in,  effect  (Xi  people 
o^i  475.*  <7.»  contrasted  with  reading,  45^,  41  ; 
discretion  in,  385,  19 ;  due  more  to  oonndence 
than  wit,  334,  31;  effect  of.  on  mind,  404,  17; 
Emerson  on,  557,  31 ;  essentials  of,  185,  44 ;  first 
requisite  in,  428,  34 ;  our  pleasure  in,  365,  20 ; 
perfection  of,  447,  a6;  rare,  368,  46;  relish  for, 
increased  with  age,  138,  x ;  rule  in,  11.  ^5 ;  511, 
46 ;  the  charm  of,  443,  39 ;  the  ingredients  of, 
428,  33 ;  the  worst  fonn  oC  i7f  56 ;  vtrsus  debate, 

56,  17 
Cooveraation's  Lexicon,  the  best,  370,  7 
Converse,  ability  to,  condition  of,  306,  1 1 
Conversing  with  what  is  above  ua,  oenefit  of,  550, 

39 
Conversion,  known  only  to  God,  so,  58;  that  is 

imperative,  96,  35 
Converting  greater  than  conquering,  903,  30 
Conviction,  one's,  from   another's  lips,  ^36,   i ; 

one's,  infinitely  strengthened  by  another  s,  388, 

x$ ;  openness  to,  rare,  104,  57  ;  perscnal,  sacreU- 

ness  of,  340,  37 ;  power  of,  313,  3a ;  rare,  336,  5  ; 

•should  be  strong.  366,  39 
Convictions,  Goethe's  respect  for,  169, 14  ;  kicking 

against,  389,  39 ;  one's,  from  a  stranger,  163,  37 
Cooking  confined  to  man,  363,  49 
Cooks,  the  father  of,  137,  43 
Coolness,  the  value  of,  217,  30 
Co-operation  a  law  of  life,  131,  13 
Copy  to  be  followfd,  108,  tx 
Core  not  finally  hidden,  421,  34 
Com,  good,  in  small  fields,  83,  17  ;  who  can  make 

two  ears  of,  grow  instead  of  one,  553,  9 
Cornelia  of  her  sons,  478,  37 
Corpse,  fate  of,  indifferent,  408,  45  ;  not  the  whole 

animal,  431,  ^6 
Correction,  failure  in,  from  want  of  coun^e,  327, 

14 

Corregio  before  a  Raphael,  14,  3;; 

Correspondence,  the  first  requisite  in,  438,  34 

Costume,  cut  and  colour  in,  172,  7 

Cottage,  every  equipment  for,  90,  39;  smallest, 
large  enoueh  for  love,  368,  39 

Cotter,  humble.  Burns  on,  161,  x 

Council,  a,  sages  indispensable  to,  413,  25 

Counsel,  given  rather  than  taken,  374,  35 ;  good, 
how  r^arded,  93^  35;  good,  if  not  taken,  120, 
17;  good,  over'night,  137,  36;  good,  reiecieu, 
ia9,  18 ;  good,  to  tooU,  129,  20;  good,  value  of, 
^43,  42;  good,  without  good  fortune,  139,  31 ; 
nasty,  325,  3  ^  no  counsel,  150,  7 ;  no,  no  help, 
148,  59;  DO,  till  asked,  13^,  so;  not  at  needful 
moment,  551,  xx  ;  of  a  fnend,  471,  11 ;  slow- 
footed,  acnrantage,  .94,  i;;  the  value  of,  548, 
13;  thrown  away,  549,  30;  unselfish,  rare,  199, 

X3 

Counsellor,  to  be  without,  49  j,  xx 

Counsellors,  good,  lack  not  clients,  t3o,  33 ;  good, 

value  of,  to  prince,  i6x,  36;  the  best,  335,  59 
Counsels,  hasty,  effect  of,  5x3,  4 ;  scattered,  not 

to  rest  on,  .^75,  x^ 
Countenance,  an  index,  518,  xa  :  more  in  sorrow, 

i.  2? 
Counting^  by  nose,  334,  39 ;  correct,  effect  of,  on 

friendships,  48,  19 


Countries,  the  richest,  now  and  formerly,  ixa,  33 

Country,  a  great,  mark  of  a,  133,  15  ;  a,  strength 
and  power  of,  445, 36 ;  duty  to  our,  337,  x  ;  effect 
of,  on  meoj  974,  6 ;  largest  soul  of  a,  438,  x  ;  life- 
long affection  for,  importance  of,  505,  3x  ;  long- 
ing for  the,  J23,  X  ;  love  of,  56,  31 ;  559,  34  ;  love 
of,  and  good  manners,  4^,  48 ;  love  of,  compre- 
hensiveness of,  338,  I ;  love  c^,  sweet,  73,  55 ; 
merit  of  serving  one's,  364,  44  ;  one's,  defined, 
337t  3«  J  343.  35 :  504.  26 '»  sacrifice  for,  sweet, 
73,  50  J  served  in  various  ways,  533,  3;  test  of  a, 
condition,  431,  ao ;  the,  privilege  of,  449.  38  ; 
the  undiscovered,  434,  19;  459,  34  ^  to  be  aban- 
doned, 33^,  47;  want  of  interest  in  one's,  502, 
30 ;  weiutn  of  a,  461,  39,  43 ;  who  e^joy,  405, 
52 

Coiirage,  a,  from  fear,  477,  44 ;  and  compassion 
joined,  505,  47  ;  and  fear,  with  reference  to 
danger,  103,  32,  ^i  ;  compared  with  justice,  3x6, 
X7  ;  connected  with  heart,  387. 48  ;  enough,  X69, 
^6 ;  from  duty,  166,  14 ;  in  a  nad  affair,  31,  58  ; 
in  confronting  evil,  86,  4 ;  mental,  rarer  than 
valour,  378,  3  ;  more  than  rage,  367,  35 ;  neces- 
sity  for,  531,  38 ;  often  from  ^ar,  333,  13 ;  only 
in  innocence,  473,  x8 ;  physical  and  moral,  348, 
18 ;  ^itch  it  should  rise  to,  63^  17 ;  sacred,  what 
it  evidences,  379,  7 ;  shown  in  death,  X78,  33 ; 
that  braves  heaven,  167,  3 ;  that  we  admire,  431, 
40 ;  to  endure,  3,  30 ;  want  of,  5x8,  31 ;  with 
success  or  defeat,  493,  35 

Courages,  the  Ix^t,  4x7,  34 

Course,  our,  forward,  534,  37 

Courses,  had,  issue  of,  33,  3 

Court,  does  not  make  happy,  335,  x ;  like  a  marble 
edifice,  234,  35  ;  sayings  about,  493,  9-5  ;  selfish- 
ness at,  83,  60 ;  the,  La  Bruyere  on,  363,  is 

Courteous  man,  a,  X47,  2 

Courtesies,  small  and  great,  effect  of,  453,  50 

Courtesy,  dependent  on  morality,  471,  41 ;  excess 
of,  suspicious,  548,  50 ;  import  of,  462,  12  ;  of  the 
heart,  85,  39 ;  room  for,  347,  48  ;  rule  in,  185, 45  ; 
rule  of,  433,  3  ;^  536,  38 ;  want  of,  163,  33 

Courtier,  an  assiduous,  a  slave.  363,  30 ;  father  of 
the  tyrant,  446,  43 ;  the  requisites  of,  4^0,  7 

Courtship,  a  dream,  375,  4 

Covet  all,  lose  all,  43,  34 

Covetous,  man,  and  his  wealth,  173,  ax ;  riches 
of,  433,  6 

Covetousness,  and  modesty,  as  regards  wealth, 
86,  44 ;  cause  of,  96,  33  ;  contrasteo  with  charit v, 
40,  37  ;  folly  of,  131,  30;  inconsistent  with  godli- 
ness, 171,  15  ;  its  object,  300,  35  ;  penalty  of,  13, 
48 ;  slavery,  344,  x6 

Cow,  the,  and  the  pi^r,  133,  35 

Cowardice,  pain  of,  in  fear,  103,  4X 

Coward,  brave,  under  bad  fortune,  543,  44;  the 
rights  of,  538,  37 

Cowards,  boastful,  X77,  49 ;  not  visited  by  God, 
137,  54;  sayings  about,  487,  ^o,  ^1;  should  be 
allowed  to  desert,  109,  so ;  with  hearts  false  as 
stairs  of  sand,  161,  4X 

Cowl  makes  not  monk,  50,  39 

Cowper,  inspiring^  idea  of,  xs^,  14 

Coxcomb,  a,  man  s  own  making,  39X,  16 ;  and  the 
flatterer,  433^  8 ;  once,  one  always,  109,  x 

Cradle,  what  is  learned  in,  536,  as 

Crack,  a,  in  everything,  469,  30 

Craft,  a.  advantage  of  having,  366,  ao ;  a,  to  be 
learned  when  young^  335.  39 ;  power  of,  331,  30 

Crafty,  man,  always  in  danger,  423,  xo ;  man  and 
his  time,  431,  a^ 

Creating  something,  the  condition  of,  177,  3a 

Creation,  a  thought  of  God,  137,  34  ;  ana  destruc- 
tion simultaneous,  190,  ix  ;  not  to  be  understood, 
368,  8 ;  beginning  of^  417,  at ;  better  than  learn. 
ing,  aoo,  33 ;  end  of,  364,  8 ;  God's  manner  of, 
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i98|  x6 ;  huinony  of^  339,  aa :  motive  of,  ^34,  x6 ; 
not  easy,  «)i,  97 ;  visible  ana  invisible.  461,  4 
Creatiotri  blou  creation's  blank,  4x3,  46 
Creator,  an  inference  from  nature,  991,  9 
Cre&tnre,  how  to  understand  any,  190, 91 ;  of  God, 

one,  198, 4  ;  the  true,  of  God,  xsS,  4 
Creatnret,  nil  provided  for,  S49,  xs 
Credit,  easil;^  lost,  383,  94 ;  given  only  to  belief, 

310.  3x ;  |>nvate,  worth  of,  357,  8 
Creauuty,  its  nature,  and  subjects  of  it,  995,  « 
Creed,  a^  always  sensitive,  383,  x  ;,  a  steacitaKt, 
foundation  of,  34,  50 ;  not  so  significant  as  the 
OMin,  599,  37 ;  of  the  true  saint,  499,  13 ;  out- 
worn, a  pagan  suckled  in  a,  133,  31 ;  two  ele- 
ments in  every.  186,  99 
Creeds,  effect  of^  science  on,  3891  94 
Creepingr  in  the  way  and  running  out  of  it,  X49, 

35 

Cricket  on  the  hearth,  109,  8 

Crime,  an  equaliser,  50,  9;  eschewed  from  dis- 
grace it  brings,  8,^90:  every,  avenged  at  the 
moment,  90.  33 ;  evil  or  overlooking  a.  196,  96 ; 
fatal  prevailing  source  of^  333, 96 ;  indulgence  to, 
339,  I ;  its  natural  pimLshment,  995,  9 ;  medi- 
tated, committed,  989,  31 ;  no  consecrating,  3x9, 
18  ;  no  hiding  of,  45,  8  ;  479,  94  ;  sharer  in,  50, 
59  ;  that  most  impute  a,  479,  89 ;  the  contagion 
of,  49X,  3x ;  the  disgrace,  39.  3 ;  69,  x 7 ;  933,  i6 ; 
when  nxooeaaful,  358,  98 ;  who  bmders  not,  X46, 
s6 

ieS|  causes  of,  173,  39 ;  consecrated,  405,  98  ; 
great,  the  foreshadows  of,  363,  9 ;  not  cured  by 
cruelty,  50,  34  ^  others',  our  estimate  of,  x6x,  X3  ; 
when  a  crown  is  at  stake,  939,  X9 

Crimixial  laws  to  be  gentle,  960,  44 

Criminalitj,  condition  of,  977,  50 

Criminals,  and  the  light,  31X,  37 ;  different  fates 
of,  of  same  type,  45,  9 

Crinsre,  effect  of  ceasing  to,  5x4,  13  ;  people  who, 

Cxisis,  a,  for  both  men  and  nations,  33X1  99 ;  signi- 
ficance of^  94,  58 ;  the,  to  be  prayed  for,  943,  34 

Critic,  attribute  of  a  good,  95,  9 ;  but  a,  389,  7  ; 
eye  of,  496,  ^3  ;  true  and  false,  function  of;  3,  37  ; 
temper  required  in,  30,  38  ;  the,  on  style,  563, 39 ; 
what  makes  a,  306,  X9 

Critical,  easier  than  correct,  903,  xx  ;  nothing  if 
not,  xxo.  5  ;  165,  9  ;  powers,  the  test  of,  456,  98 ; 
studv.  distracting,  980,  7 

CriticuinsT,  contrasted  with  making  better,  396, 3 ; 
disadvantage  of,  448,  6 

Criticism,  smd  appreciation,  9ox,  97 ;  brightest 
gem  of,  35|  X9  ;  contrasted  with  art,  995,  5  ;  de- 
structive, in  matters  of  faith,  179,  8 ;  enemy's, 
value  of,  X39,  xx;  first  condition  of,  408,  38 ;  how 
to  dodge,  38X,  93 ;  just,  rule  for,  109,^ 9;  of  self, 
497,  XX  ;  of  what  b  above  us,  abstaining  from, 
rare,  491,  X4 ;  the  cant  of,  Sterne  on,  394,  39 ; 
true,  the  object  of,  994,  45 

Critics,  how  created,  533, 19  ;  professional,  incapa- 
city of,  357,  50 ;  ready  made,  065,  X9 ;  Young  on, 
X58,  93 

Cromwell.  BoswelFs  father  on,  197,  ^5 

Cromwell  s  judges,  the  Scotch  on,  x6,  90 

Crooked  cannot  be  straij^htened,  4x4,  38 

Cross,  a,  and  bitterness  in  life,  ^90,  99 ;  attractive 
power  of,  490,  90;  bearing,  cneerfuUy,  175,  8; 
Dearing,  loneest,  X4^  xx ;  behind  the  devil,  6x, 
X9;  essential  to  Christianity,  43.  7;  every,  has 
iu  crown,  90,  99;  false  doctrine  of,  981,  30; 
fitting  close  of  the  life.  499,  X7 ;  of  Christ,  the 
power  of,  499.  x6 ;  one  s  own,  hardest,  4,  38 ; 
one's,  to  repel,  495,  X9 ;  risk  of  rejecting  one's, 
}TS%  fo;  sanctuary  of  tfae  humble,  499,  15  ;  the, 
irreverence  towards,  158,  9i ;  to  every  one,  39, 
33 ;  the,  religion  of,  37X,  41 ;  the,  sustaining, 
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480,  xB ;  touchstone  of  Caith,  X05,  44;  the  trae 
of  Christ,  458,  37 ;  the,  way  of,  513,  4X 

Crosses,  overrated,  488,  43 

Crowd,  according  to  Coke,  986^  x6 ;  bustling,  pass- 
ing through,  494,  45;  not  company,  3,  38 

Crowded  hour  of  glorious  life,  339,  6 

Crowds  without  great  men,  559,  35 

Crowxi,  a  noble,  one  of  thotns,  93,  9 ;  gbldcn,  3, 
39 ;  and  headache,  3, 40 ;  noble,  crown  of  thorns, 
III.  93  :  not  always  hts  who  has  earned  it,  X59, 7 

Cnxcified,  the.  irreverence  towards,  198,  9x 

Cmel  only  to  oe  kind,  167,  54 

Cruelty,  of  the  affectionate,  499,  90 ;  under  gaxb 
of  mercy,  39^,  33 ;  weakness,  9*  x8 

Crumbs,  breaa,  394,  4^ 

Crusaders,  war-cry  o«,  63, 9 

Cucumbers,  sunbeams  out  of,  X49,  37 

Cultivated  men,  importance  of,  396,  6 

Cultivation,  generally  essential  to  usefulnessi  94, 
59  \  without  ability,  900,  X3 

Cttltiu^  a  false,  denned  and  deooanoed,  560,  x8 ; 
affair  of  inner  roan,  333,  38 ;  effects  of,  98,  xx ; 
for  a  noble  soul,  xs,  53 ;  Goethe  on,  007,  40; 
high,  a  proof  of,  905,  ^7  ;  human,  our  indifference 
to,  595,  38 ;  moral,  the  root  of,  98^,  xi ;  partial 
and  extreme,  349,  3  ;  rule  in  r^ard  to^  434,  33 ; 
spontaneous,  value  of,  471,  97 ;  univenality  of, 
93,  99;  the  buMness  of,  391,  xx  ;  without  intelli- 
gence, 999,  44 

CunninsTi  art  of,  4x6,  30;  dismasked,  90,  8 ;  ma. 
Burton  of,  5x8,  sx ;  on  whom  it  imposes,  997, 30: 
outwitted,  80,  94 ;  self-defeated,  89,  40 ;  stroqger 
than  strength,  950,  96 

Cup.  inordinat^  unblessed,  or,  36 

Cnpld,  a  rogue,  X3,  $8 ;  metnods  of  killing,  39B,  3 ; 
though  small,  great,  251,  39 

Cupidity  antagonistic  to  the  Gospel,  549,  99 

Cupid's  bow,  bow  rendered  useless,  336^  45; 
weapons,  957,  96^ 


Curiosity,  a  low  vice,  4x3, 39 :  a  scourge,  499, 98 ; 

;  e^of, 
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age  of,  gone^  41s.  39 


9x8, 99 ;  too  mucB, 


Curse,  a,  97,  9X  ;  dinna,  68,  39 ;  to  be  shared  by 

^allf  477..9. 

Cured,  willingness  to  be,  34X,  5X 

Curses,  like  processions,  93^  39  ;  small,  00  great 
great  occasions,  394,  sx 

CursinsT  contrasted  with  swearing,  ^08.  x8 

Custom,  a  breach  of,  4x9,  xa  ;  a,  uusely  so  called, 
936, 8 ;  an  evil,  96x,  40 ;  ancient,  5x3, 39 ;  dung- 
ing a,  985, 99 ;  force  of,  46, 60 ;  47,  x,  9;  lionoared 
in  the  breach,  3,  6x ;  man's  lord,  966,  95  ;  more 
potent  than  reason,  350*  7;  needs  no  excuse, 
43»  91 ;  often  the  only  sanction,  169, 9 ;  powo*  of, 
48,  ^7 ;  510,  xo;  power  of,  on  belief^  593, 36 ;  the 
empire  of,  X39,  5X  ;  the  law  of  society,  396, 14 ; 
the  power  of7  999,  99 

Customs,  local,  89,  X4 ;  long,  hard  to  shake  off. 
359|  33 1  meaning  in  old,  4,  7 ;  observed  more 
than  laws,  46X,  93 ;  of  countiy  to  be  fbUovcd, 
X08, 19 ;  old,  239,  34 

Cyclops,  the,  at  work,  x83,  X3 

Cynic,  a,  described,  499,  33 ;  and  his  body,  3xSi*3 

Cynicism  deprecated,  7X,  37 


Daprsrers,  I  win  speak,  94X,  98 
Damties,  bred  in  a  book,  393,  9 
Daintiness  of  stomach,  xo9,  49, 45 
Daisy,  the,  Bums  to,  53X,  5 
Daisy  s  fate,  man's,  89,  37 
Dalliance,  not  too  mtuifa  rein  to,  jx^  98 
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Dame,  the  scraping,  wasteful.  3x1,  99 

Dan,  from,  to  Beersneba,  all  Darren,  x68,  17  ^ 

Dancings,  a  corporeal^  po«sy,  336,  39 ;  as  a  sign  of 
happiness,  39,  3a ;  silent  mastc,  287,  3 

Dandies^  remark  upon,  483,  5 

Dandy,  in  Shakespeare,  1x4,  43  ;  not  without  a 
heart.  559,  18 

Dangler,  a  common,  486,  14;  common,  tends  to 
concora,  45,  25 ;  despised,  43,  36  ;  foreseen,  3, 64 ; 
how  to  oppose,  X92,  5 ;  how  to  treat,  528,  38 ; 
imminency  of^  2,  4a  ;  no,  with  due  courage,  301, 
45 ;  nothing  iree  from,  2^9,  ao  ;  effect  of,  on  us, 
529,  15;  on  guard  against,  36,  13;  the  most 
deadly,  385,  30 

Dante,  as  world-child,  465,  x6  ;  as  a  figure  in 
literary  history,  184,  34 ;  rank  as  poet,  ^03,  48 

DarinsT,  a  defence,  22,  ax  ;  against-  danng  men, 
185.  12 ;  all  that  may  become  a  man,  X65,  37  ; 
conceals  fear,  22, 47  ;  defect  of,  142,  30 ;  necessary 
for  distinction,  22,  46 

Dark,  hours,  man  in,  86,  12 ;  running  in,  148,  15  ; 
the,  in  soul  and  their  universe,  422,  36 

Darkness,  as  co-factor  with  heat,  153,  51 ;  en- 
countered as  a  bride,  X72,  43 ;  of  mind,  our  one 
enemy,  445,  35 ;  prince  of,  nis  greatest  enemy, 
ax,  39  ;  powers  of,  how  they  seduce  us,  488,  40  ; 
rather  than  light,  2^9,  X2,  X3 ;  spiritual,  how  to 
disperse,  241,  xo;  the  only,  472,  ao;  those  in- 
sensible to,  480^  5 

Dashes  and  modem  humour,  35^2,  56 

Dang^hter,  marrying  and  bringing  up^  20a,  ax ;  too 
much  cared  for,  77,  a6 

Dansfhters,  fragile  ware,  70,  94 ;  love  for,  38,  a9 ; 
slovenly,  when  wives,  55,  a3 

David's  harp,  X77^  3 

Dawn,  its  solemmty^  474,  xq 

Day,  a.  losing  or  misspending,  48a,  44 ;  a,  what 
may  bring  forth,  3.  7X  ;  and  night,  how  to  spend, 
24X,  42 ;  api>ointed,  each  man  has  his.  402,  22  ; 
bright,  requires  caution,  205,  5x  ;  each,  how  to 
live,  528,  35 ;  each  new,  how  to  regard,  327,  53  ; 
end  of  night,  444,  48  ;  end  of,  regarded  Sy  God, 
-^X2j  30 ;  every,  a  Doomsday,  90,  36  ;  every,  a  leaf 
n  life  s  history,  90,  35  ;  every,  a  rampart  breach, 
78, 4x  ;  every,  how  to  spend,  oo^  37 ;  every,  sets  in 
night,  36,  X7  ;  every,  whole  of  life,  253,  xo ;  every, 
(Torth  of,  243,  p8  ;  fair,  sign  of,  15,  i ;  of  days,  423, 
40  ;  offices  of  the,  X9X,  8  ;  parting,  described, 
342, 6 ;  poorest  passing,  the  conflux  of  eternities, 
448^  29 ;  still,  but  night  setting  in,  308,  30 ;  the 
claims  of  the,  20X,  31 ;  tlie  darkest,  transient, 
422,  37 ;  the  most  wasted,  32,  20 ;  the,  owning, 
X44,  52  ;  the,  value  of,  298,  20 ;  Titus  on  loss  of 
a,  13,  27 ;  when  to  praise,  23,  xa 

Days,  calm,  how  to  have,  X76,  3X  ;  fine,  not  as 
roses,  3^x,  19;  my,  in  the  yellow  leaf,  287,  43; 
succeeding,  unlike,  238,  40 

Dazsles,  a  thing  which,  temporary  nature  of,  5x9, 
20 

Dead,  as  riders,  (A^  27 ;  distinguished  by  their 
virtues  alone,  227,  34 ;  happy,  3,  xo ;  no  speak- 
ing ill  of,  497,  27,  28 ;  of,  nothing  unfavourable, 
58,  30 ;  selvo.  stepping-stones,  275,  33 ;  state  of, 
559f  9 ;  the,  all  holy,  4^7,  ^ ;  the,  and  our  con- 
cerns, 170,  X5 ;  the,  Carfyles  apostrophe  to,  323, 
a  ;  the,  our  need  of,  422,  43  ;  the,  our  sole  duty 
to»  540f  39  I  **>«•  purifying  power  of.  439,  X7  ; 
the,  respect  due  to,  399,  29  ;  to  bury  their  dead, 
242,  46 

DealinflT,  £ur,  blessed  effect  of,  312,  34 ;  plain,  349, 

Dear  to  another,  dear  to  self,  172,  31 

Dearest,  the,  54,  19 

Death,  a  deliverer,  348,  xx,  xa  ;  a  happyt  140^  15  ; 
a  joy,  288,  8  ;  a  matter  of  time,  414,  20 ;  a  man 
nughtier  than,  532, 93  ;  a  necessity,  xo,  33 ;  a  new 


birth,  zi<S,  9 ;  a  radical  core,  946,  46 ;  a  recon- 
ciler, 79^  24  ;  a  release,  61,  a8  ;  a  sleep,  519,  34  ; 
a  swift  nder,  43, 3X  ;  a  universal  interest,  253, 41 ; 
an  awakening,  34^  46 :  an  awakening  as  from 
nightmare,  350^  7  ;  and  his  brother  sleep,  X63,  2  ; 
and  sleep,  393,  37 ;  and  sun  not  to  be  looked  at, 
935,  Z5 ;  and  the  puny  body,  383,  59 ;  and  the 
thoueht  of,  contrasted,  926,  ao ;  oeautiful,  160. 
49  ;  but  parting  breath,  326,  x8 ;  common  to  all 
ages,  328,  K ;  often  comparatively  painless,  270, 
X  ;  effect  of,  on  life,  247,  37 ;  end  of  all,  ^81,  X4  ; 
everywhere,  366,  48;  fear  of,  lamentable,  X67, 
53 ;  fear  of,  275,  7 ;  fear  of,  most  strange,  984, 
37 ;  finishing  touch,  234,  14 ;  gate  of  life,  283, 
50;  gloried  m  by  Nature,  291,  5 ;  gradual,  523, 
32 ;  fearlessness  of  him  who  does  not  fear,  520, 
X4  ;  happy,  a,  X24,  37 ;  honour  in,  X59,  31 ;  how 
to  escape  or  invite,  77,  38 ;  how  to  overcome, 
5x7,  30 ;  if  gods  or  no  god^,  205,  33 ;  impartiality 
of,  34X,  ^ ;  implied  in  birth,  289,  41 ;  m  battle, 
386,  X9 ;  in  nature,  birth,  9,  X9 ;  mystery  of,  25, 
31 ;  necessary  to  life,  403,  X4  ;  no  discharge  from, 
473,  24  ;  no  evil,  aoa,  34 ;  no  remedy  against, 
47,  3X ;  no  surprise  to  the  wise,  226,  21 ;  no 
worse  than  life,  X67,  36 ;  not  feared  beforehand, 
i^*  33  \  not  subject  to  fortune,  345,  6  ;  not  the 
worst  of  evils,  309,  X7 ;  not  to  be  feared,  in  battle, 
567,  xa;  not  to  be  foigotten,  a6a,  20;  not  to 
be  thought  of,  334,  x ;  of  no  season,  237,  i ; 
only  in  meaner  parts,  xi6^  x6 ;  ordained  law  of, 
ao6,  33 ;  our  farthest  limit,  283;  60 ;  path  of,  to 
be  trodden  by  all,  ^38,  4;  patiently  submitted 
to,  7a,  38 ;  peace  to  be  made  with,  74,  36 ;  Plato 
on^  306,  19 :  ^mp  of,  448,  aa ;  principle  of,  re- 
ceived at  birth,  19,  57 ;  reconciling,  ^X9,  6 ; 
R^nier  on,  axo,  38  ;  repose  from  all  toils,  383, 
57 ;  river  of,  to  be  crossed  b^  all,  327,  57 ; 
sayings  on,  49X,  35-37  ;  sense  of,  in  apprehension, 
4^3,  xo ;  sting  of,  497,  xo ;  sting  of,  felt  by  sur- 
vivor, 544 J  17;  sudaen,  368,  15;  that  puts  an 
end  to  pam,  408,  25 ;  the  fear  of,  200,  23 ;  the 
fearless  of,  304,  7  ;  the  fell  sergeant,  48X,  35 ; 
the  most  desirable,  550,  3 ;  tie  poor  man's 
dearest  friend,  325,  50;  the  sole,  xxo,  7;  the 
solemnity  associated  with,  effect  of,  352,  x8 ;  the 
true,  5x2,  34;  the  thought  of,  19,  x^;  X73,  33; 
triumphed  over  and  led  captive  of,  269,  24; 
950,  X9;  way  to,  open,  3XX,  50;  who  fexu^  532, 
9;  55X.  17;  who  fears  not,  X50,  19;  441,  6; 
whoso  can  look  on,  554,  7 

Death-bed  of  a  man,  two  queries  over  the,  542,  x 

Debt,  avoidance  of,  a  first  duty,  24  x,  X9 ;  effects 
of,  5,  9x  ;  evil  of,  XX,  65  ;  freedom  from,  86,  43 ; 
known  when  accounts  come  in,  333,  40;  two 
ways  of  paying,  466,  m ;  not  lessened  by  care, 
38,  6,  7 ;  to  be  avoidedf,  368,  96  ;  without  supper 
rather  than  in,  99,  94 

Debts,  all  paid,  X45,  50 ;  and  sins,  their  number, 
392,  54 ;  as  legacy,  66,  xi :  cleared  by  borrowing. 
^15,  x8;  great  aiid  small,  394,  22;  small  and 
heavy,  dfect  of,  94^  97 

Decay,  contrasted  with  growth,  48,  9 

Decttt}  deceptiveness  of,  7,  28 ;  effect  of  experi- 
ence in,  447,  99;  art  of,  4x6,  30 

Decehred,  twice,  a  disgnice,  X7X,  xa 

Deceivfaig,  a  deception,  974,  8;  the  deceiver, 
pleasure  of,  38,  43 

Decency,  connected  with  virtue  and  vice,  925,  6 ; 
indispensabilily  of,  X05,  51 ;  want  of,  183,  18 

Deception,  alvrays  of  self,  966,  99;  and  self- 
deception,  Z99,  46;  limited,  39,  31 ;  of  appear- 
ances, 56.  36 ;  universal,  98,  59,  53 

Decision,  baste  in,  4,  48 

Decoration,  the  first  s[»ritual  want,  498,  37 

Deed,  committed,  27,  20;  good,  in  naughty 
world,  x6x,  X4 :  noble,  effect  on  us  of,  547,  97 : 
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90rtm9  fame  of  Itt  X5<*  yi\  one  good,  dying 
tongueless,  33a,  93;  only  avads,  457,  iB 

Deeu*  causes  of,  spiritual,  598,  x6;  compared 
with  words^  563,  16;  contrasted  with  woitU, 
166,  4;  evily  cannot  be  blaconed,  311,  t8 ;  evil, 
vengeance  in  heart  of,  an,  49 ;  foul,  will  rise, 
"3*  5a »  good,  value  of,  129,  24;  great,  im< 
mortal,^  133,  ift,  19;  great,  power  of,  •43,  17; 
men  children  of  their,  521,  29 ;  more  urgent  than 
knowledge,  25,  24 ;  name  of,  from  issue,  150,  4a  ; 
not  always  to  be  acknowledged  in  words,  6,  65  ; 
not  forgotten,  277,  15 ;  not  words,  ^,  xi ;  of 
roan,  known  to  the  Gods,  284.  2 ;  one  s,  the  aim 
of,  163,  10;  our,  sayings  about,  337,  34-36; 
pain  of,  lost  in  the  glory,  199,  35 ;  past,  com- 
pared with  deeds  now,  314,  15;  power  of,  64, 
II ;  productive  power  of,  911,  48;  rather  than 
words,  s8t,  8 ;  time  for,  457,  42 ;  to  be  recipro- 
cated, X.  9;  unnatural,  508,  13;  when  properly 
achievea,  185, 9 

D«ep,  the  howling,  and  its  contents,  $19,  9 ;  the, 
ricncs  in,  185,  51 

Defeat,  from  self  alone,  313,  41;  in  a  foreign 
land,  334,  33 

Defection,  a,  to  be  reprobated,  200,  3 

Defects,  as  ports  of  character,  38,  28 ;  great,  who 
have  any  business  with,  314,  49 ;  moral,  attri- 
buted to  nature^  476,  S2  ;  allowed  only  to  great 
men,  179,  46;  without  number,  414,  38 

Defence,  an  insufficient,  534,  18 

Deference,  effect  of,  on  raannen,  493,  i 

Deficiencies,  as  signs,  184,  40 

Defilement,  moral  source  of,  475,  x8 

Definite,  a,  to  be  aimed  at,  526,  36 

Definition,  importance  of,  145,  31 ;  value  of  power 

oG  14s,  9 

Defonnea,  the,  displeasing,  314,  31 

Deformity,  the  only,  x82i,  99 

Degeneracy  from^  man,  94,  33 

Des^ree,  a  profestsional,  necessary,  79,  36 

Deu,  the.  Burns  to,  229,  31 

DeitT,  omniscience  of;  78,  26 ;  the,  as  rai«ng  «p 
ana  casting  down,  5x1,  15 

Dejection,  extreme  ignorance,  60,  18;  great, 
after  enthusiasm,  133,  90 

Delay,  danger  of,  1^  34 ;  effect  of,  104,  48 ; 
effect  of,  on  temper^  xoi,  «o;  hateful,  out  profit- 
able, 983,  xo;  that  Lsgood,  129,  40;  waste,  185, 

54 

Delays,  dangerous,  ^7,  4 

Deliberation,  evil  of  too  long.  539,  95 ;  life  wasted 
in,  527,  46  ;  long,  contrasted  with  hasty  action, 

^929,  34 ;  necessity  of,  57.  43 

Delicacy,  admired  by  men,  6j,  8 ;  m  thought  and 
sp«ech,  969,  48  ;  sympathy  inlet  to,  30a,  95 

Delight,  but  a  sip,  19,  45 ;  how  to  foster,  546,  x8  ; 
to.  as  an  aim,  89,  4 

Delig'hts,  to  scorn,  495, 96  ;  violent,  their  end,  514, 
3a  ;  purchased  with  pain,  9,  ai 

Delirium,  as  a  common  failing,  43a,  34 

Deliverance,  only  road  to,  444,  40;  solely  from 
witliin,  559,  20 

Deliverer,  the  hour  of  his  coming,  546,  7 

Deluded,  the  wont,  465^  29 

Delusion,  gain  in  shaking  off  a,  79,  x  ;  triumphs 
of,  4^8,  31 

Delusions  often  sent  as  a  i^nare,  327,  38 

Demigods,  incredible.  16s,  xi 

Democracy,  a,  the  likely  fate  of,  13,  53;  from 
Christianity,  43,  2  ;  its  presence,  444,  29  ;  mean- 
ing of,  4x6,34  t  not  our  goal,  313,  22 ;  Ruskin's 
delinition  of,  4,  8  :  test  of,  LycuiguV,  125,  8 

Democrat,  the,  defined.  42^,  2 

Demon  world,  the,  and  its  influence,  186,  43 

Demonic,  the,  defined,  423,  4 

Denial,  alternation  of  periods  of,  with  faith,  187, 
68(1 


4i3t3: 


49 ;  danger  of,  943,  35 ;  the  practice  and  regulsp 
tion  of,  491,  3X 

Denier,  the,  and  his  delight,  493.  x 

Deniers,  how  to  treat,  483,  90 

Departed,  the,  we  love,  still  with  us,  539,  1 

Departure,  our  point  of,  clear,  539,  19 

Dependence,  man's,  193,  13  ;  the  evil  of, 
voluntary,  noble,  X14,  3i8 

Depth,  the,  not  to  be  dived  into,  555,  15 

Deputies,  God's,  X25,  53 

Derision,  c^ten  poverty  of  wit,  996,  x8 

Descent,  boasting  of,  963,  3^ 

Descriptions,  practical  wortolessness  of,  306^  32 

Desert,  good  or  ill,  as  treated  by  God,  28,  4  ; 
what  one  may  learn  in  th^  190^  93 

Deserts,  publishing  one's,  530^  7 

Designing:  often  harder  than  domg,  969,  49 

Desirable  not  always  attainable,  997,  5X 

Desire,  a  viper  in  the  bosom,  90^  40 ;  apoompCshedt 
423,  7  ;  as  part  of  our  nature,  338, 39 ;  darkening 
power  of,  98,  27 ;  from  admiration,  538,  38 ;  im- 
patient of  delay ,^  88,  12;  iuordinate,  effect  of, 
547^  34  •  ''^  gratification,  its  death,  90,  39 ;  no 
satisfying,  976,  95  ;  obiects  of,  everywhere,  4i4t 
35  ;  out  of  the  shot  and  danger  of,  217,  41  ;  short 
01,  more  than  desert,  150, 33  ;  suppressing,  easier 
than  satisfyin|(,  aox,  19  ;  the  breath  of  lite,  409, 
12;  to  be  limited,  46,  56;  3861  27 ;  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  duty,  241,  40;  unsatisfactory  fruit  of, 
473,  34 ;  unsatisfied,  the  evil  of,  386,  35 ;  when 
rational.  597,  20 

Desires,  how  to  regulate,  x88,  13 ;  tmlawfid  and 
impossible,  507,  4s 

Despair,  contrasted  with  ra^e,  367,  36  ;  effect  o^ 
on  our  powers,  233,  18  ;  finishing  blow  10  misery, 
333*  X7  ;  outcome  of,  540, 90  ;  the  evil  of,  906^  30 ; 
the  measure  of  hope,  423,  6 

Despatch,  evil  of  too  great,  401, 37 ;  quick,  virtue 

^of,  546,  14 

Desperation,  rule  m,  x86,  xo 

Despicable,  the  alone.  489,  3s 

Despising,  after  reading,  237, 9 ;  only  after  examin- 
ing, ^8,  3      ^  '  ^ 

Despot,  and  his  despotism,  933,  xo;  in  times  of 
anarchy,  192,  4 ;  the  only  true,  369,  37 

DesiK>tism,  defined,  540,  30^  36 ;  defied  by  de- 
spair, 62,  17 ;  effect  of,  on  a  man,  407,  5 ;  effect 
on,  of  unsuccessful  revolts  against,  22,  xo ;  fauJ 
to  patriotism,  506^  2x ;  in  Russia,  233,  19 ;  ^i^ 
under  a,  184,  xx  ;  modem,  226,  6 

Despots,  how  to  judge  of,  526, 43  ;  poor  as  others, 

^35,  s;  swayof,  35,  5 

Destination  of  man,  3x9,  9o 

Destinies,  founding  of,  30, 17 ;  higher,  a  path  to^ 
40a,  X7 

Destiny,  a  preacher,  476,  15;  and  man,  359,  30 ; 
coerced  b^  the  strong,  3x9,  15 ;  grttt,  if  not 
known,  86,  14  |  in  substance  always  the  same, 
163,  9  ;  man's,  in  his  own  hands,  92.  ^ ;  not  to 
be  arrested  by  us,  556,  30;  our  limit,  8a, -61; 
over  our  honzon,  X44,  37  ;  power  of,  266,^  s  t 
riddle  of,  how  to  resolve,  96,  21 ;  saddening, 
964,  z ;  the  car  of  one's,  how  to  manage^  456, 39 ; 
the  saddest,  493,  xo ;  um  of.  clutching  mio,  31^ 
98 ;  wheel  of,  not  to  be  checked,  551,  44 

Destroyer,  of  thousands,  helpless  to  embrace  two, 
154*  45  ;  the,  and  his  delight,  493,  x 

Destroyers,  how  to  treat,  483,  90 

Destroying^,  skill  in,  197,  8 

Destruction,  and  ovation,  ^multaneoos,  190, 11; 
the  genius  of,  224,  x  ;  the  way  to,  555,  36 ;  things 
that  tend  to  our,  457^  a6  2  violent,  mit  new  oea* 
tion,  9,  22 

Details,  significance  ofl  5^7,  40 

Detraction,  in  heaven  s  sight,  393,  93 ;  malice  oC 
30,36 


DEVELOPMENT 
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DISSENSION 


D«Telopoi6iit,  no  pauie  in,  993*  6 

Devil,  a  good  defence  against,  99*  5 ;  a,  in  man, 
469,  31 ;  a  mere  protest  against,  not  enough,  536, 
20 ;  a  necessity,  396,  13 ;  as  servant  of  God,  79, 
35  J  a  temptation  of,  531,  4  j  ;  and  his  own  temp- 
tations, 170,  6  j  as  busy  as  ever,  174,  z6;  Burns 
on  the  occupation  of,  168,  4  ;  Bums'  pity  for,  466, 
13  ;  chained  by  telling  truth,  165,  19  ;  comes  un- 
called, 34,  49 ;  difficuTty  of  laying,  7,  6z  ;  driven 
by,  Z44,  36 ;  familiarity  with,  and  yet  in  fear 
<">  y^  33 »  give,  his  due,  133,  37  ;  Goethe's, 
character  of,  isS,  94 ;  handsome  when  yimng, 
333*  33  >  ^o^  'o  ^csu  with,  39,  28 ;  how  to  ex- 
clude, 1x5,  54 ;  how  to  keep,  out,  475,  23 ;  hard 
to  scare,  144,  35 ;  bow  to  understand,  26,  53 ; 
knowledge  of,  80,  19 ;  may  look  a  gentleman, 
i54i  37  *  never  sleeps,  980.  47  \  not  to  be  let  go 
when  caught,  241,  zz  ;  persuasive  power  of,  484, 
5 :  playing,  properly,  169,  38 ;  power  of,  gener- 
ally unsuspected,  439,  46 ;  servant  of,  sure  to  go 
to,  X08,  Z3 ;  shiftiness  of,  560, 8 ;  the  subtle  power 
of,  94a,  47,  48 ;  sugar  over,  558.  39 ;  that  de- 
spairs, 998,  14  ;  the,  abolished,  z  88,  44 ;  the,  de- 
niaed,  403,  5 ;  the,  no  outwitting,  Z05,  7 ;  the, 
power  of,  over  a  man,  137,  43  ;  the,  sayings 
about,  42^  15-30;  to  be  resisted,  374,  36 ;  under 
march  of  intellect,  44Z,  39 ;  use  of  a,  174,  15 

Devil's,  angel,  a,  Z70,  Z7  ;  chapel,  ever  beside 
God's  temple,  307,  Z5 ;  meal,  935,  x6,  Z7;  rattles, 
playing  with,  480,  13  ;  valet,  39,  7 

Devils,  easier  to  rouse  than  lay,  265,  39 ;  Luther's 
defiance  of\  5o6j  t3 

Devotion,  elevating  power  of»  soo,  14 ;  not  to  be 
distivbed  by  work,  40Z,  37 ;  to  God,  test  of,  4x4, 
35 ;  too  much,  for  religion,  398,  39 ;  affectation 
in,  489,  9 

Dew,  heaven  in  a  drop  oT  99^,  39 

Dewdrop  azxi  the  star,  like  sisters. 

Diamond  with  a  flaw,  38,  57 

Diamonds,  rough,  may  m  mistaken,  378,  16 : 
rough,  no  one  content  with,  308,  si 

Die,  the,  is  cast,  2x0,  8 ;  the  fittest  place  for  man 

f  o?  33*  35 
Diet,  moderate,  benefit  of,  2,  47 

Differeoce,  identity  of,  xoa,  15 

Difficulties,  a  choice  of,  477,  3 ;  greatest,  where 
met,  432,  8 ;  nearer  the  goal,  60,  la ;  pur  greatest, 
64,  32 ;  overcome,  543,  ai :  overcoming,  494,  43 ; 
that  we  meet,  443,  30;  there,  to  be  overcome, 
303i  3u ;  to  be  stormed,  50^  Z7  ;  to  Christians, 
39^,  ^ :  who  never  sinks  under,  15^,  xx 

Dimcnlty,  defined,  536,  3 ;  from  wiihin,  314.  43 ; 
how  we  overcome,  475,  44 ;  strength  to  confront, 
99,  63 ;  what  enables  us  to  surmount,  316,  X9 

Dumdence,  modest,  attractions  of,  466,  28 ;  safety 

of,  29J,  8 

DiflrotioO|  good,  power  of,  409,  10;  good,  wait 

on  appetite,  3x7,  31 
Diffnity,  atiriMite  of  nobleman,  80,  93 ;  difficulty 

of  attaining  to,  98,  49 ;  official,  Dickens  on,  403, 

44 ;  true,  characteristic  of,  499,  44 
DiJettante,  nature  of,  460,  30 ;  tne,  mistakes  of, 

423, 38  ^ 

Diligence;  and  skill,  power  of,  to^,  3z ;  indis* 

pensabthty  of,  Z05,  51 ;  the  one  virtue,  68,  26 ; 

value  of,  539,  31 ;  without  luck,  70,  33 
Dining-ont,  the  risk  to  Rousseau  of,  34,  9 
Dinner,   a,   warined-up,   505,  20 ;   the    English 

institution,  185.  i 
Diogenes,  quest  of,  X58,  4X  ;  165, 3 ;  to  Alexander 

the  Great,  402.  X3 
Dirt,   Lord  Palmerston*s   definition  of,   68,  43  ; 

!(plashing  of,  to  be  shunned,  548,  36 
Dirty  water,  empty  out,  but  not  baby.  567,  5 
Disagreeabla  comes  more  speedily  tnan  desired, 

X58,  19 


4431  3« 


Disagreeableness  better  than  insipidity,  99,  za 

Disaster,  common,  consolatory,  45,  24 

Disasters,  ready  belief  in,  4,  3 

Disbelief  folly  of,  176,  9 

Discerning  when  to  have  done,  rare  gift,  Z05,  4 

Discernment,  and  high  rank,  i)ot  synonymous,  333, 

34  ^  not  common,  309,  8 ;  spirit  of,  rare,  6,  17 
Disciple  and  his  master,  433,  39 
Discipleship,  Christian,  condition  o^  55^,  33 
Discipline,  effect  of,  70,  30 ;  not  to  be  slackened, 

ao3,  3z  ;  power  of,  301,  44;   375,  6;  without 

nature,  292,  34 
Discontent,  a  cause  of,  38,  zo  j  a  world-wide,  y^n^ 

36 ;  at  iu  height,  521,  39 ;  m  the  body  pohtic, 

19,  zoj  man's,  266,  33;  misery  of,  540,  12;  the 

root  of,  536,  21 
Discontented,  man,  the,   147,  3;  man,  who  is 

deq;>iseil,  208,  z6 
Discontentment,  a  cause  of,  537, 39>  4Z  ;  common 

cause  of,  «o,  50 
Discord,  all,  harmony,  zo,  9 
Discouragement,  pnde,  3Z6,  38 
Discourse,  ^ood,  effect  <^,  on  virtue,  Z99,  15 ; 

p;ood,  qualities  of.  za9,  25 
Discourses,  meandering.  Whately  on,  968,  27 
Discoveries,  all  great,  from  presentiment,  9,  39  ; 

great,  from  above,  306,  45 
Discovery,  chemical,  from  a  jobber,  566,  27 ;  joy 

of,  385,  79 ;  limited,  Z9^  zo 
Discreuon,  better  than  wit,  15, 65 ;  commended,  26, 

54  ;  defined,  432,  37  ;  key  to  knowledge,  331,  7  ; 

out-sport  not,  244,  X9  ;  the  sanctuary  of,  391,  43  ; 

the  value  of,  511,  zo;  virtue  of,  381,  90 ;  which 

interferes  with  duty,  346,  33 
Discriminationt  virtue  of,  Z4S,  39 
Discussion,  equipment  for,  Z47,  Z3 ;  false  estimate 

of,  398,  19 
Disease,  removed  only  by  skill,  309.  19 ;  young, 

growth  of,  465,  44 ;  when  cause  known,  371, 

Diseases,  coming  and  ^ing,  939,  • ;  desperate, 
63,  33;  effect  of  p<ysic  on,  no,  X9;  how  they 
enter,  353,  7 ;  inherited,  106,  xo ;  mental,  like 
bodily,  307,  3a  ;  modem,  534,  36 ;  of  mind,  root 
of,  zo,  40 ;  representations  of,  demoralising,  302, 6 

Disesteemj  not  to  be  regarded,  395,  4 

Disgrace,  in,  with  a  sovereign,  15  >•  10 ;  of  others, 
as  a  t..uiiing,  4x3,  36;  the  only,  170^  17;  319, 
19 ;  to  whom  a  sin,  496,  97 

Disguise,  unmanly,  203,  zo 

DisgnisUig'  what  we  are,  trouble  in,  533^  Z5 

Disgust,  the  mother  of,  380L  6 

Dishonour  worse  than  death,  zt,  60;  zs,  z8 

Disinterestedness,  incredible,  z6i,  9 

Dislike,  how  to  overcome,  177.  31 

Disobedience,  two  kinds  of,  490,  Z3 

Disorder,  public,  origin  of,  10,  2  z 

Dispatch,  and  hurry,  in  busiitess,  33,  61 

Dispensable,  no  need  to  covet,  415,  z6;  the 
easily,  530,  X3 

Dispensation  from  death,  no,  995,  9 

Display,  vanity  of,  4,  49 

Disposition,  in  the  eye  of  God,  190,  39 

Disputation,  effect  of,  9,  23 ;  evil  of  too  much, 
300,  z8 ;  34X,  93 ;  ongin  of  all,  59,  95 ;  without 
definite  ideas,  339,  94 

Disputes,  about  shell,  not  kernel,  962,  zz  ;  worthy 
of^attention,  423,  46 

Disputing,  effect  of,  on  truth,  192,  8;  sayings 
about,  472,  28,  29 

Disquiet  source  of,  459,  9 

Disraeli's  mark  of  gieat  man,  6,  69 

Dissatisfaction,  cause  of,  with  others,  330^  9 

Dissection,  not  biography,  423,  47 

Dissension,  civil,  a  gnawing  worm,  43,  37 ;  easy 
to  sow,  367,  35 

W7 


DISSIUULATION 


INDEX 


DUST 


Difimnlatton,  a  mask,  399,  30;  a  necessity  in 
life,  42,  x^ ;  a  royal  art,  381,  11 ;  embarrassing, 
995,  9;  batefulness  of,  76,  38;  Schiller  and 
Goethe  oa,  513,  15,  16;  toe  power  of,  364,  11, 

»a.  37 

Distance,  effect  of,  on  view,  488,  7 ;  kept,  a  com- 
fort, 171,  aa  ;  lends  enchantment,  94,  i 

Distinction,  reward  solely  pf  merit,  153,  17 

Distinctions,  illusory,  974,  47 

Distingrtiished,  being,  [rfeasure  of,  sx,  55 

Distress,  common,  a  uniting  power,  45,  19  ;  effect 
of,  ^57.  32 ;  God  in,  125,  21 ;  leiison  of,  not  to 
be  (oi^otten,  404,  38;  national,  no  ground  of 
despair,  479,  35;  public,  the  one  sole  cure  for, 
476,  16 

Distrust,  excessive,  hurtfulness  of,  96,  34 

DiTersitjr,  universality  of,  444,  9 

Divine,  a  good,  198,  98  ;  amnities,  fnroof  ot,  in 
inan,  533,  it ;  always  agreeable  to  reason  998, 
19;  grace,  the  law  of^  375,  xi  ;  love,  power  of, 
494,  6  ;^  mind,  manifold  ener^es  of,  494,  5  : 
modem  ideas  of,  175, 40 ;  protection,  not  extended 
to  injustice  and  wrong^  44^  ^8 ;  state,  ^ar  tx- 
C€lUnc€^  494,  1  \  the,  faith  in,  its  range,  479,  49 ; 
the,  narrow  view  of,  59s,  17^  the,  not  directly 
visible,^  459,  19 ;  the  only  thing,  on  earth,  475, 
49  ;  things,  how  to  handle,  x68,  99 

Diviner,  the  best^  368,  3 

Divinity*  and  philosophv,  70,  X9 ;  that  doth  hedge 
a  king,  478,  33  ;  that  siutpes  our  ends,  477,  45 

Division,  effect  of,  381,  31 

Divorce,  defined,  933^  94 

Doctor,  dispensed  with,  149,  30;  experittice  of, 
494,  8 ;  his  curing  and  killing,  174,  17  ;  man  his 
own,  553,  x6 ;  the,  and  his  fee,  08,  38 ;  the  best, 

486,48 

Doctors,  a  fig  for  the,  917,  97 ;  cobblers,  279,  46 ; 
when,  disagree,  552^  97 

Doctrine,  no  false,  without  some  truth,  318,  xi 

Document,  as  a  witness,  40,  34 

Doer,  a  great,  always  reticent,  30a,  13 

Doers,  sreat,  in  history,  431,  15 

Dog,  a  barking,  331,  38 ;  a  good,  ix.  93  ;  a  well- 
bred,  24,  51 ;  attachment  to  a  well-bred.  58,  so ; 
bad,  x,  7 ;  good,  and  its  reward,  x,  46 ;  Id  rather 
be  a,  and  iKiy  the  moon,  47,  ^  ;  166,  ai ;  ilka,  his 
day,  i8x,  13;  living,  better  tnan  dead  lion,  xtt, 
29 ;  that  barks  35,  3,  4 ;  the.  an  example,  409^ 
38  ;  the  fawning  of,  31,  13  ;  the  good  nature  of, 
430W  4x  ;  the,  in  the  manger^  250,  0 ;  when  an  old. 
barks,  27j  38  ;  will  have  his  day,  941,  x  ;  with  a 
man  at  nis  back,  171,  4  ;  with  bone,  77,  99 

Dogmas  not  our  first  need,  901,  x^ 

Dogs,  coward,  49,  93;  that  bark,  35,  3,  4,  x3, 

14,  34 

Doing,  a  thing  without  a  good  reason,  549,  5  ;  all 
one  can,  ef^t  of,  4X,  22 ;  and  sayins,  7,  30 ; 
fructification  of,  main  thing,  3x3,  2x  ;  ill  or  well, 
effect  of,  952,  58 ;  joy's  soul  in,  481,  3  ;  leaving 
off,  what  one  can,  560,  24  ;  measure  of,  X42,  94  ; 
nothing,  a  curse,  503,  98 ;  nothing,  a  lesson  in  ill*, 
998,  93  ;  nothing,  evil  of.  1 38,  44 ;  nothing  for 
others,  1^0. 19 ;  nothing,  hard  work,  X49, 43 ;  nther 
than  seeing  done,  974,  99 ;  rather  than  tninking, 
333i  31  *  "S^t,  importance^  of,  496,  5 ;  rule  in  re- 
gard to,  541,  5  ;  many  things,  shortest  way  of, 
453,  98 ;  to  precede  speaking,  466,  9x  ;  through 
another  what  one's  self  can,  900^  31 ;  well,  profit 
of,  X75,  X2  ;  without  undentanding,  560,  24 

Doings,  a  man's,  significance  of,  531,  99i  30 

Dome,  azure,  and  that  of  St.  Peter  s,  difierent  in- 
terest in,  424,  12 

Done,  how  to  get  a  thing,  133,  90 ;  not  to  be  un- 
done, 99,  29 ;  595,  97 ;  the,  annihilated  for  us, 
541,  96 ;  the,  done,  3.  54 ;  the  little,  and  what  is 
to  do^  430,  99  ;  things,  done,  48X,  a ;  the,  still 


active^  536,  7 ;  to  have,  493,  6 ;  what  is,  is  dooe, 
93,  XI ;  when  to  have,  hard  to  discern,  X05,  4; 
worthless  so  long  as  dead,  535,  19 

"  Don't  care,"  a  snare,  166,  t 

Door,  open,  a  temptation,  15,  61 ;  the,  to  be 
stooped  to,  958,  99 

Double  sense,  how  to  treat  what  has,  xqx,  37 

Doubt,  as  guide  in  conduct,  996, 16 ;  a  living,  479, 
97 ;  alongside  of  knowledge,  980,  53 ;  all,  yiddt 
to  will,  241,  46 ;  and  faith  contrasted  as  to  their 
origin,  2^3,  25;  and  knowledge,  48a,  38;  b^in- 
ning  with,  185,  a2  ;  effect  of  knowledge  on,  595, 
6 ;  effect  of,  on  faith,  552,  x8 ;  effect  0?,  on  good, 
505,  XX  ;  enfeebling  effect  of,  150, 22 ;  from  knov- 
fedge,  42,  7,  99 ;  163,  99 ;  honest  faith  in,  477,  8; 
in,  lean  to  mercy,  x86,  X2 ;  in  philosopher  axtd  in 
religion,  35,  94  ;  modest,  beacon  of  the  wise,  281, 
35 ;  no,  no  inquiry,  X74,  46 ;  no  i>ennanence  in, 
474,  9 ;  no  risk  in,  with  disposition  to  believe, 
996,  4 ;  parent  of  certainty,  474,  2  ;  rule  when  u, 
547,  ^,  8 ;  service  of,  530,  42  ;  the  effect  of,  aoi, 
X3  ;  the  end  of,  425,  xo ;  the  evil  of,  93,  x8 ;  the 
value  of,  459,  3 ;  to  be  once  in,  490,  31 

Doubtful  matter,  rule  in,  186,  10 

Doubting,  as  necessary  as  knowing,  167,  46 ;  con- 
dition of  knowingj  142,  97 

Doubts,  Faust  on  bis,  978,  54;  Goethe's  impatienoe 
with,  169,  X4 ;  our,  traitors,  337,  40 ;  resolved  by 
interest,  xxx,  4^ ;  to  be  affirmed  or  denied,  i»,  zS 

Down,  he  that  is,  X47,  5,  6 ;  down  in  the  world, 
3,  5  :  in  the  worid,  quite,  542,  x8 

Downhill,  a  man  going^  549,  9 

Dowries,  evil  of  excessive,  379,  03 

Dowry,  a  great^  71,  55 ;  a  true,  309,  aa 

Drama,  real  object  of,  450,  49 

Dramas  on  earth,  composed  in  heaven,  197,  9 

Drawing,  Ruskin's  caution  in  r^aid  to,  142,  29 

Dreadinl  thing,  between  acting  and  first  motioo 
of,  a,  90,  60 

Dream,  love's  young,  33,  98 ;  the  loveliest,  and 
fear,  469,  x6 

Dreamer,  a  sort  of  madman,  494,  90 

Dreaming,  not  man's  end,  966,  x8 ;  of  dreammg 

521*  35 
Dreams,  children  of  night,  41,  59 ;  fear  nnder- 

Iyin|c,  97,  50;  not  to  be  regardeid,  371,  xi ;  bto 

realities,  92,  30;  and  sense,  337,  41 
Dregs,  always  sink  to  bottom,  424,  9x 
Dress,  deceptive,  93,  X3 ;  expensiveness  of,  528, 

XX ;  mediane  for  women,  446,  10 ;  rule  for,  3941 

50 ;  standard  of,  76,  19 ;  vanity  of  loving,  460^  95 
DrilL  not  catechism,  now  needed,  458,  36 
Drink,  guid,  effect  of,  on  speech,  99,  35 ;  the 

effects  of,  365,  44 
Drinking,  always,  effect  of,  479,  19 ;  five  ezcuw^ 

for,  390^  I ;   more  deadly  ttum  thirst,  87,  30 ; 

motives  for,  308,  5 ;  the  evil  in,  488,  30 
Drinks,  to  be  snunned,  389,  44 
Drop,  power  of  a  falling,  X37,  40^  41 ;  the  last, 

Drugs,  to  be  shunned,  i^  44 

Drunkard,    and   his  nght^  424,  93;  and  the 

attendant  furies,  499,  31 
Drunkenness  and  gluttony,  evil  effects  of,  124,  39 
Dryasdust,  affecting  to  teach,  x69,  96 
Dualism,  universal,  xo,  59 
Dtilness,  gentle,  and  its  joke,  124,  24 
Dumb,  Kant's  two  thines  that  strike,  504,  9 
Dunce,  a  travelled  and  untravelled,  162,  3;  as 

repreMnting  a  class  of  men,  973,  40;  fiemale, 

offensive,  X64,  ^x 
Duped,  fear  dL  neing,  151,  99 ;  sure  way  to  be, 

^a35i  30 

Dupes  at  first,  knaves  at  last,  399,  90 
Dust,  a  handful,  power  of,  313,  4X ;  power  of  a 
little,  XS5,  44 


DUTIES 
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Dnties,  first,  of  a  man,  428,  14,  15,  25  ;  holy,  the 
band  of.  40,  40;  knowledge  of,  best  part  <^ 
philosophy.  221,  12 ;  not  self-elected,  262,  3 ;  the 
primal,  ana  charities,  449,  2X 

Duty,  a,  laid  on  all,  539,  34  ;  a  man's  sphere  of,  477, 
41 ;  a  path  open  to  sJl,  zio,  12  ;  a  plain,  for  all, 

525j 
to 

49 ;  at  au  nazaras,  99,  ^.. 
truth,  304,  38  ;  better  known  than  practised,  93, 
24  ;  defined  by  Wordsworth,  402,  38  ;  doing, 
ble5isedness  of,  184,  38 ;  doing,  lesson  learned  by, 
403,  47  ;  doing  one's  utmost,  146,  ^  ;  doing  what 
lies  nearest,  168,  13 ;  effect  of  trymg  to  do,  502, 
•j\  immediate,  of  man,  521,  44  ;  importance  of 
oing  one's,  172,  9;  in,  prompt,  x86,  14  ;^  its 
reward,  4^1,  33  ;  knowing  and  doing,  everything, 
215,  40;  life  of  education,  233,  21  :  main  thing 
for,  457,  22 ;  more  potent  than  love,  354,  4  ; 
most  airauous,  most  sacred,  230,  26 ;  not  specula- 
tion, supreme  business  of  man,  140,  23 ;  our  aver- 
sion to,  54,  2  ;  our  rule,  47,  3  ;  our  sole  concern, 
206,  48 ;  our,  the  king's,  ^4,  12 ;  path  of,  way  to 
glory,  312,  45;  perplexities  regarding,  87,  33; 
point  of,  519,  33 ;  present,  x86,  z  ;  reward  of  fol- 
lowing, X46.  II ;  rule  of,  366,  33 ;  sense  of,  central, 
453,  12  ;  sole  survivor  of  faith  and  love^  326,  4  ; 
stated,  the  large  claim  of,  335,  4 ;  sum  of,  340,  49 ; 
486,  II  ;  that  Ties  nearest,  to  be  done,  72,  lOj  11  ; 
the  assigned,  to  be  done,  72,  9,  12;  the  condition 
of  existence,  312,  40 ;  the  Jaw  of  life,  251,  56  ;  the 
sum  of,  496,  20 ;  the  whisper  of,  and  the  response, 
395,  20 ;  the  whole  of,  Z03,  33 ;  time  for  every, 
Z27,  a6;  toothers,  z,  9  ;  troublesome,  9^,  29; 
virtue  essential  to,  413,  26 ;  we  are  now  called  to, 

g^,  zi ;  weight  of,  when  fulfilled,  84,  31 ;  without 
od,  ZIO,  zi 

Dwaxf,  at  work  without  his  machinery,  424,  28 ; 
on  giant's  shoulders,  1,  75 

Dwarfs,  on  giant's  back,  348,  36 

Dyings,  a  man's  greatest  act,  2Z2,  Z2 ;  before  wit- 
nesses, 36S1  Z7  ;  daily,  benefit  of,  525,  5 ;  the,  and 
the  world,  7,  23;  twice  over,  30,  28;  without 
being  raisseoL  202,  49 

Dynamite,  only  destructive,  301,  35 


B 


Basrle,  mcw'd,  a  pitYi  16,  36 ;  as  oracle,  72,  Z4 
Easfles  contrasted  with  gnats,  124,  44 
Ear,  popular,  estimate  of,  44^  32 ;  quicker,  in  the 
dark,  53,  22 ;  road  to  heart,  234,  12 ;  the  right, 
filled  with  dust,  45i*  37 
Early  rising  not  equal  to  grace  of  God,  aoo,  11 
Earnestness,  advantage  of^  159,  z6 ;  importance 
^of,  55?i  29 ;  power  of,  534.  2 ;  test  of,  Z62,  27 
Ears,  deaf  to  counsel,  but  not  flattery,  332,  Z3 ; 
lead  men,  376,  36 ;  sensitive,  sign  of  health,  8z, 
36;  386,  50;  who  hath,  Z46,  ^7 
Eartiij  a  great  entail,  Z26,  3 ;   but  a  film,  414,  24  ; 
despising,  as  a  task,  488, 3 ;  for  the  virtuous  man, 
301,  44  ;  gifts  of  the,  325,  8  ;  how  made  free,  or 
great,  64, 1 1 ;  made  of  gkus.  45,  8 ;  no  ^oal,  248,  z, 
2  :  population  of,  228,  z  ;  tne  all-nounsbing,  Z14, 
52  ;,the,  sayings  about,  42^,  91-34 ;  the  axis  of,  its 
position,  4x6,' 40;  the,  with  its  injuries,  trampled 
on  or  loved,  304,  27- 
Earthly,  and  heavenly,  counterparts,  475,  43  ; 
objects  and  interests,  ooscuring  power  of,  323,  z8 
Ease  of  mind,  the  condition  of,  308,  z8 
East  and  West,  thought  of,  contrasted,  174,  18 
Eating,  effect  of  excess  in,  366^  25  ;  that  requires 
sauce,  ao9k  ao 


Eccentricity,  how  to  ^ain  a  character  for,  177, 22  ; 

in  beauty,  89,  22 ;  in  eyes  of  world,  464,  7 ;  in 

men  of  aDtlity,  276,  14 
Echo,  power  of,  43I1  6 
Echoes,  mostly  hollow,  548,  55 ;  our,  337,  49 
Economist,  the  best,  Z45,  13 
Economists,  few  good,  513,  35 ;  greatest,  439,  27 
Economy,  as  a  revenue,  310,  3  ;  nrst  principle  of, 

206,  Z3 ;  human,  the  first  principle  of,  428,  3Z ; 

importance  of,  559,  30 ;  in  prosperity,  409,  Z4  ; 

object  of  all,  true,  445,  Z5 ;  too  late,  387,  X3 
Ecstasy,  power  of,  460,  29 
Eden,  innocence  of,  lost,  ^24,  38 
Edicti,  less  potent  thnn  king,  45,  47 
Edifices,  great,  work  of  ages,  133,  21 ;  public,  how 

to  build,  546,  ^z 
Education,  a  mistake  in,  201,  37  ;  aim  of,  415,  45 ; 

435. 

government, 
effect 

425,  Z9 ;  first  condition  of,  428,  9 ;  first  step  in, 
158,  zo ;  for  heaven,  St.  Jerome  on,  243,  36 ;  im- 
portance of,  427,  30;  451,  5  ;  5o9»  ao  ;  539,  32  ; 
in  defeat,  56,  60 ;  inner  soul  of,  233,  2r ;  mean- 
ing of,  566,  z ;  modem,  evil  effects  of,  281,  27,  28  ; 
moral,  nature  and  sum  of,  283,  12 ;  more  than 
knowledge,  220,  43;  roost  important  part  of, 
443,  50;  motive  of,  567,  4;  no,  better  than  bad, 
2y;'|>4  ;  of  individual,  aim  of  the  world,  464,  10 ; 
of  most  miseducation,  34,  4  ;  of  woman,  the  end 
of,  425,  ^  ;  only,  that  deserves  the  name,  458,  16 ; 
our  ambiguous,  evil  of,  205,  48 ;  our,  dissipating, 
337,  IX ;  Plato  on,  7Z,  35;  power  of,  488,  8 ; 
question  of  its  importance,  450,  28 ;  real  object 
of,  450,  ^z  ;  right  law  of,  45^1  39 !  secret  of,  452, 
40 ;  the  best,  472,  30 ;  the  business  of,  291,  9 ; 
the  compulsory,  needed.  458,  36;  the  end  of, 
492,  8 ;  the  first  use  of,  428,  42 ;  the,  of  the 
world,  375, 6 ;  the  only  real,  51^  18 ;  the,  wanted, 
476,  z6 ;  whole  of,  72,  48  ;^  wise,  tot,  3 ;  with- 
out capacity,  35,  35  ;  without  God's  grace, 
37>»  34:  without  spirit,  169,  44;  wrong,  times 
of,  4te,  4 

Edncaaonal  laws  to  be  strict,  260,  44 

Educators,  our,  275,  5 

Effect  involved  in  cause,  37,  12 

Effort,  every  healthy,  character  of,  91,  21 ;  free^ 
blessedness  in,  89^  47 ;  95,  35 ;  great  principle  of, 
431,  33 ;  unrestrained,  evil  of,  553,  6 

Efforts,  condition  of  success  of,  xo,  14 ;  limit  to, 
527,  3< ;  worthless,  impress  of,  555,  34 

Egg's,  the  two,  eaten  at  breakfast,  291,  ^8 

Eg^Oj  merging  one's,  2x0,  43  ;  the  central,  469,  17 

EsTOism,  importance  of  getting  rid  of,  152,  z 

Egoist,  life  of  an,  439,  a 

Egotism,  hateful,  234,  z6;  how  to  bring  down 
our,  475,  29 

EflTOtists,  a  social  pest,  447,  33 

Elect,  the,  and  the  non-elect,  424,  49 

Election,  unconditional,  398,  z6 

Elections,  advice  regarding,  a,  93 

Elevates,  what,  an  advantage,  54Z,  6 

Elevation,  our,  what  contributes  to,  540,  34 

Elevations,  temperature  of,  434,  35 

Elisabeth.  Queen,  Essex  on,  Z35,  32 

Elisabeth  s,  Queen,  last  words,  zo,  6 

Eloquence,  and  study  of  Bible,  303,  31 ;  at  county 
conventions,  394,  29 ;  compared  with  discretion, 
6^,  zo;  compared  with  insight,  162,  10;  con- 
tinued, a  bore,  49,  29 ;  dependent  on  neart,  433, 
45 ;  described^  368,  z ;  high-tide  of,  in  Rome, 
922,  37 ;  no  feigning,  347,  32 ;  the  source  of,  34*. 
29;  triumphs  of,  z86,  Z9;  true,  characterised. 

Elsewhere  as  here,  87,  34 
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BmrnaclpatlpOf  no  art,  2 1 8,  ao ;  not  maLsterl«s8n< 
155«  3^!  without  aeir^overnnient,  94»  50 

Eminence,  effects  of,  on  ch«racter,  xo,  49 ;  the 
price  of,  38,  4 

Emotion,  momenti  fait  of,  467,  19;  presupposed 
in  reason  and  justi<»,  40^,  jj^\  ]Mx>pagation  of, 
from  writer  to  reader,  097,  17;  the  outlet  of, 

Emouotti ,  contnuted  with  thoughtSi  457, 39 ;  pleas- 
ing, not  to  be  recalled,  485,  19 

Emperor  to  die  at  his  post,  56,  3a 

Enipire,  courM  of,  533,  x8 ;  extended,  cost  of,  97, 
50 ;  extension  of,  387,  aa 

Empires,  the  fall  o^  89^  9 

Employment,  a  necessity,  1  Si  35 !  dependence  of 
mental,  on  bodily,  xo6,  x8 ;  parent  of  cheerful- 
ness, io,  49 

Empty  boxes,  i,  18 

Emulation,  effect  of,  5,  8 ;  envy,  988,  47  ;  hath  a 
thou«and  sons,  xoa,  29 

Encour&sreqient,  better  than  correction,  48,  ao ; 
the  power  of,  105,  ia ;  the  voice  of,  amid  contra- 
diction,  blessed,  30,  54 

Eud,  important,  two  ways  to  attain,  469,  3 ;  man  s 
destined,  and  way,  3;r2,  27 ;  pre-existeut  in  the 
means,  37,  12;  sanctifies  means,  50,  46;  the, 
crowns  all,  425,  7 ;  the,  crowns  us,  46,  3X  :  to  be 
ajways  considered.  83,  47  ;  to  be  always  kept  iu 
view,  541,  32 ;  to  be  Known  before  way.  425,  14 ; 
to  be  thought  of  from  the  beginning,  186,  24 

Endeavour,  honest,  to  be  encouraged,  axx,  51 ; 
and  pleasure,  effects  of,  349,  4a 

Endeavours,  too  high,  vanity  of,  T^a,  a; 

Ending^,  better  than  beginning,  well,  130,  a2 

Endowments,  first  signs  of,  133,  sa;  personal, 
idolatry  of,  2^,  21 

Ends,  to  be  aimed  at,  97,  25 ;  true,  discernment 

„o<i  553.  »S 

Endurance,  a  source  of  strength,  xas,  43  ;  com- 
mended, 539,  34  ;  from  habit,  138,  xo;  grandeur 
^%  312*  37 »  patient,  commended,  241,  90;  pro- 
longed, effect  of,  357,  s9 ;  the  first  lesson  to  learn, 
400,  19 ;  the  power  ot,  364, 34,  38 ;  value  of,  88,  6 

Endure  sooner  than  die,  235,  25 

Enemies,  belief  that  our,  are  also  God's,  305,  18 ; 
gaining,  greater  than  vanquishine,  136,  44 ;  how 
to  disarm,  244,  8 ;  how  to  regartfone's^  467,  17 ; 
how  to  treat,  400, 41  ;  if  known^  to  be  pitied,  175, 
38 ;  make  no^  a6o,  29 ;  men,  by  imitation,  566,  x  i ; 
none  without,  304,  25 ;  secret,  contrasted  with 
open,  408,  5j:  smallest,  to  be  most  dreaded,  83, 
52 ;  who  can  love  his,  ^52,  38 

Enemy,  a  fleeing,  a  bndee  of  gold  for,  14,  55 ; 
appreciating  the  worth  of.  298,  5  ;  deceiving,  per- 
missible, 199,  29 ;  man  his  own  worst,  93,  19 ; 
no  action  against,  on  private  information,  334, 
9 ;  no  alliance  with  an,  304,  39 ;  no  defiance  of 
untried|  304, 41 ;  no,  insignincant,  180, 21 ;  not  to 
be  despued,  62,  27  ;  not  to  be  injuriously  treated, 
»9?.  55;  one,  too  many,  X50,  98;  332,  11,  la; 
opinion  of,  not  to  be  despised,  296^  ;  s  ;  our  one, 
445i  35  \  the,  to  be  met  on  the  field,  407,  7 ; 
to  be  fought  outside  the  gate,  425,  is  ;  to  nave 
no,  wretched,  280,  99;  way  of  flying,  to  be 
smoothed,  8,  a  ;  weakness  of,  our  strength,  235, 
13  ;  what  it  is  to  be  an,  333^  X2 

Energies,  how  cramped,  337,  43 

Energy,  as  possession,  142,  2 ;  basis  of  health, 
'53.  35  >  dependence  of,  on  misfortune,  136,  ^33  ; 
first  nnd  only  virtue,  27a,  33;  in  social  service, 
not  lost,  545,  9;  of  which  no  heed  is  taken,  20, 
21 ;  power  of,  48a,  17 ;  proper  organ  of  the 
hiKfacst,  80,  4t;  without  knowledge,  12,  54 

England,  and  Prance,  the  best  thing  between. 
418.  4 ;  as  ones  country.  a6,  55  j  chief  need  of, 
536^  X  ;  false  trade  of,  499,  95 ;  history  of,  a  mis- 


nomer, 538,  X7 ;  middle-aged  women  in,  188, 14 : 
our  standpoint,  539,  4 ;  people  of,  enthusiastic, 
4(7,  tz ;  people  wanted  m,  527,  14 ;  secure,  if 
true  to  herself,  44,  50 

England's  safety,  043,  93 

English,  amusing  themselves,  938,  x ;  and  Ameri- 
cans, 427,  44 ;  and  French  contrasted,  sn,  ai ; 
at  their  amusements,  18a,  ax  ;  Emerson  on,  33s, 
8 ;  Mme.  de  StaiSl  on,  359^  5 ;  nation,  a  trick  of, 
2o8,  96;  style,  how  to  attain,  553,  31  ;  the, 
bravery  and  honour  of,  415,  x6 ;  the,  CToTtboiirh 
on,  409,  39  ;  the.  Napoleon  of,  507,  x  ;  the,  their 
two  grand  tasks,  503,  37 ;  the,  Voltaire  on,  36a, 
34:  when  free,  234,  95  ;  well  of,  undefiled,  52, 51 

Englishman,  a  true-born,  549,  8 ;  phidc  of,  537,  m 

Enjg^lishmen,  for  friends,  169,  90 ;  freedom  a  neces- 
sity for,  596,  99 

Enigmas,  wise  men's  partiality  for,  199,  ao 

Enjoying  and  hoarding^  5^  45 

Enjoyment,  and  Christianity,  490, 19  ;  and  endur- 
ance, rules  for,  xeo^  7 ;  and  uaefmness  3^  ^  • 
highest,  dependent  on  education,  77,  s  ;  how 
secured.  81,  43  ;  in  want,  189,  32 ;  no  help  in, 
519,  2 J  ;  our  best,  523,  40 ;  rule  for,  81,  57 ;  un- 
restrained, evil  of,  553,  6 

Enlistment  for  labour  commended,  973,  99 

Enmities,  for  time,  284,  z 

Enmity,  death,  488,  6 ;  man's,  X93,  15 ;  not  to  be 
provoked,  383,  ao 

Bnnnif  a  good  condiment,  929,  36 ;  bom  of  uni- 
formity, 322,  41 ;  mark  of  manhood.  28,  4$ ;  the 
brother  of  repose,  234,  42  ;  the  effect  of,  407,  34 ; 
those  who  suffer  from.  460,  7 

Enough,  and  too  mucn,  20,  22;  524,  xo;  better 
than  too  much,  xx,  xo ;  evil  in  more  than,  92, 47 ; 
excels  a  sackful,  Z2x,  41 ;  misfortunes  not  with- 
standing, X90,  X  ;  more  than,  an  anxiety,  146, 31 ; 
never  a  smalt  quantity,  38,  X4 ;  where  there  is, 
20.32;  who  has,  553,  7 

Enslavement,  how  to  escape,  177,  46 

Enterprise,  in  the  young,  331,  xa ;  man  of,  aim 
of,  24,  96 

Enterprises,  great,  wrecked  by  trifles,  78, 91 ;  how 
to  carry  on,  36,  38 :  indiscreetly  urgea,  328, 13 

Entertainment,  ability  to  give  or  receive,  306,  ti 

Enthusiasm,  as  test  of  a  man,  490,  6 ;  higher,  of 
man  not  extinct,  434,  32 ;  how  generated,  21, 47 ; 
our  love  in  our,  338,  31 ;  polilii^  effects  of,  45ab 
5  ;  the  enemy  of;  376,  38 ;  vulgar,  299,  as 

Enthusiast,  better  than  timid  thinker.  421,  ax ; 
effect  of  opposition  on,  335,  5a ;  the  wild,  zol  of. 

Envied,  the,  435,  aa :  the,  rather  to  be  pitied.  ^3, 
36 ;  the,  when  dead,  97,  58 

Envious  man,  the.  42^,  23 

Environment,  enslaving  power  of,  572,  a4;  im- 
portance of,  75,  X  ;  the  tyranny  of,  xi,  57 

Envy,  a  kind  of  praise,  xo8,  57 ;  a  step  from,  to 

•  love,  141,  X9;  a  gnawing  moth,  215,  31;  Boms 
on»  340.  »7 ;  characteristic  of,  34,  39 ;  distinct 
from  emulation,  8t,  50;  honours  foe,  160,  4a; 
human,  994,  35 ;  ignorance,  470,  37 ;  its  male- 
volence, 25,  57 ;  passive  disgust,  141,  19;  rathrr 
than  pitjr,  iSi,  6;  946,  13;  sayings  about,  196, 
x6-9a  ;  singularity  of,  31  r,  ^3  ;  the  aims  of,  4<'6* 
^2;  the  envious  contrasted  with,  9^,  x^;  the 
last  stage  of  perversion,  438,  8  ;  the  life-time  fA, 
342,^  22 ;  to  be  lived  down.  38EQ,  34 ;  tooch  of, 
against  the  solid,  114,  6;  when  harmless,  59,  5 

Epic,  future,  of  world,  on  whom  it  depends,  499. 
39 ;  our,  now  and  hencefiorth,  449,  40 ;  true,  of 
our  times,  458,  39 

Epicurean  maxim,  T58,  x8 

Epicurism  of  reason,  ;^78,  41 

Epigram^  should  be  luce  a  bee,  397,  46 ;  the  poscf 
of.  Ml  57 
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Epoch,  a  glorious,  which  few  reach,  »64,  20 ;  an, 
most  ngntficant  feature  of,  444,  6 ;  great  deter- 
minii^  clement  in,  z86,  34 ;  great,  marie  of,  aiz, 
46 ;  our,  dominant  drift  of,  491,  3a  ;  the  present, 

331*9 
Equahty,  as  bond  of  love,  la^,  9 ;  among  men,  a 

ngment.  274,  z ;  condition  01,  ^54,  9 ;  establish- 
ment of,  by  law,  226,  8 ;  holy  law  ch  humanity, 
ia4,  xo  ;  not  true,  394,  5a ;  the  condition  of,  147, 
33 ;  unknown  to  nature,  292,  5 

Equanimity,  happiness  of,  140^  ao 

Equity,  sundered  from  law,  231,  28;  to  be  re- 
spected,  188,  38 

Equivocation  and  evasion,  89,  13 

Era,  a  new,  advent  of,  unannounced,  337,  26 ;  the 
present,  521,  p 

Bras  worthy  or  study,  264,  x 

ErTj  to,  human,  z6^^  4a 

BmnsTt  Cicero  on  kindness  to,  159,  aa 

Error,  a  mistake  of  judgment,  220,  17 ;  a  way 
hack  from,  ai,  47 ;  an  old  and  new,  315,  20;  an 
old,  miscbiet  of,  489.  23 ;  and  ignorance,  178, 
14;  confearing,  no  disgrace,  58,  36;  304,  40; 
consolation  from,  421,  30 ;  containing  some 
truth,  dangerous,  14,  59 ;  contrary  forms  o<^  182, 
xo;  dependence  of  glory  on,  3^,^95;  ea&ier  to 
reoognise  than  truth,  203,  13  ;  ireeing  from,  4^, 
33 ;  from  selfishness,  375,  6 ;  happiness  of  hoping 
to  escape  from,  320,  29;  human,  misery  of, 
Tennyson  on,  321,  3^ ;  in  ^routh  and  in  age,  60, 
21 ;  insignificance  Mihrott  ling  one,  217,  i^;  550, 
19 ;  matter  of  endless  talk,  334,  46 ;  natural  to  us, 
501,  a8 ;  not  always  harmful,  381.  ^x  ;  not  every, 
folly,  3iOt  ao;  of  opinion,  85, 6 ;  old,  evil  effect  of, 
79,  3 ;  our  great,  431,  X7 ;  our  love  for,  420, 14 ;  our 
portion,  319, 13;  pjerennial,  197,  i ;  perseverance 
in,  folly,  51,  I ;  prior  to  truth,  184,  37  ;  protesta- 
tion against,  its  importance,  12,  40;  so  long  ats 
one  strives,  85,  40 ;  strengthening  power  ot  an, 
268,  a ;  the  fote  of.  501,  27  ;  the  only,  319,  12  ; 
to  persevere  in,  folly,  159,  2 ;  treatment  of,  as 
»ign  of  wise  or  fool,  54,  30;  utility  of,  511,  44 ; 
where  freedom,  560.  13 ;  with  a  master,  atto,  51 

Errors,  deliverance  from,  hard,  265,  x6 ;  effect  of 
diversion  on,  468,  3a ;  ever  renewed,  75,  zi ;  not 
to  be  built,  175,  33 ;  of  a  great  mind,  425,  25 ; 
of  a  wise  man,  425,  36,  27 ;  our,  dear  to  us, 

>*4»  39 
Errs,  who,  in  tens,  errs  in  thousands,  41,  Z9 ;  who 

never,  417,  46 
Eruptions,  superficial,  when  the  heart  is  threat- 
ened, 304,  35 
Establish  one's  self,  how  to,  354,  3 
Establishments,  old,  when  to  abolish,  546, 
Estate,  one's,  while  in  debt,  481,  11 ;  the  thizd, 

3<5o,  38 

Estates,  how  often  spent,  a68,  57 

Esteem,  and  love, never  sold,  214, 14 ;  commended, 
343,  47 ;  often  from  ignorance,  x8t,  X3 ;  our 
desert  of^  52a,  9 ;  without  love,  X9,  52 

Eternal,  ui  man's  soul,  267,  28]  no  hastening 
births  of,  236,  59 ;  presence  of,  xn  time,  449,  7 ; 
the,  no  simulacrum,  426,  6 

Eternities,  masquerade  of  the,  457,  47 

Eternity,  and  time,  486,  47 ;  487,  2, 10 ;  depending 
on  time,  X26,  10;  effect  of  hope  of,  302,  41 ;  feel- 
ing in  man  of,  z86,  38 ;  in  time,  495,^  28 ;  looking 
through  time,  55,  44  ;  manxiest  in  time,  265,  2  ; 
the  spoc  in,  ours,  426,  8 ;  unsurveyable,  297,  20; 
vision  of,  indUptnsable,  rjo,  41 ;  youth,  466,  3 

Ethics,  right,  the  nature  of,  377,  13 

Ethiopian,  the,  and  his  skin,  35,  ss 

Eulogy,  the  assumption  in,  X2,  ^9 

Eupbemy  contrasted  with  blasphemy,  30,  41 

Europe,  bewildered,  the  ^oal  of,  3x3,  22:  fifty 
years  of^  a9|  as ;  the  glory  of,  gone,  4x5,  38 


Evangel,  our  ultimate  political,  440,  37 

Evangelicals,  Carlyle  on,  443,  43 

Evexung,  and  its  day.  520,  9 ;  as  an  emblem,  89, 
26 ;  hushed  to  grace  harmony,  x63,  36 

Event,  great,  for  world,  431,  x8 ;  out  of  our  power, 
34,  20 ;  to  be  mastered  at  the  time,  90,  44 

Events,  all,  of  importance^  94,  46 ;  all  part  of  a 
divine  plan,  94,  45 ;  coming,  foreshadowed,  44, 
56;  fiifulness  of,  25a,  iz;  gravest,  noiselessness 
of,  431,  8 ;  greatest,  of  an  age,  43a,  9 ;  in  life, 
their  connection  not  understood  at  first,  569, 
23 ;  mighty,  turn  on  a  straw,  279,  15 ;  no  being 
beyond  power  of,  565,  z6 ;  our  relation  to,  522, 4 ; 
source  of,  472,  33  ;  tutors,  434f  X4 

Everythmg,  importance  of  attemptmg,  499,  xo 

Evexywhers,  nowhere,  aas,  8 

Evidence,  one's  own,  not  enough,  303,  37  ;  to  be 
weighed,  352,  2Z 

Evidences  like  weights,  437,  21 

Evil,  a  source  of  good,  401,  ^35 ;  absolute,  unknown 
to  us,  317,  zx  ;  all,  as  a  nightmare,  9,  35 ;  all,  at 
bottom  good,  zo,  7;  all,  within,  473.  16;  antici* 
pation  of,  aaa,  32 ;  as  well  as  good  from  God. 
388,  92 ;  at  its  strongest,  26,  6t ;  better  in  youth, 
200,  3z^  beginning  of  every,  188,  30;  by  think- 
ing of  It.  6,  4 ;  deed,  curse  of,  482,  2 ;  defined, 
95i  35  >  uoing,  for  good,  X50,  3  ;  effect  of  conceal- 
ment on,  8,  50 ;  from  God,  197, 27 ;  from  thought- 
lessness, 33,  6 ;  greatest,  for  a  man,  35,  44 ;  he 
that  doetn,  93,  33  ;  how  to  avoid,  46X,  35  ;  how 
to  overcome,  ^3,  ^^ ;  240,  16 ;  how  to  scare 
away,  2^,  47  ;  inability  to  bear,  5x9,  36 ;  know^ 
ing  aiM  speaking,  493,  30;  latent  in  heart, 
47  X,  25 ;  most  common  source  of,  444,  5 ;  none 
all,  pxx,  8 ;  necessary  for^  good,  401,  46 ;  no 
absolute,  47a,  34 ;  no,  felt  till  it  comes,  301,  42  ; 
no,  without  compensation,  30X,  43  ;  not  con<itant, 
86,  X3;  not  doing,  and  not  intending.  491,  43; 
not  struck  at  the  root,  466,  33 ;  not  to  oe  traced, 
but  extinguished,  547,  Ti ;  how  to  overcome,  113, 
6 ;  of  the  day,  enough,  406,  z6 ;  one,  St.  Paul  of, 
52Z,  45;  only  hiding  of,  473.  xx  ;  overcoming, 
two  ways  of,  494.  44  ;  patiently  borne,  301,  41  ; 
reaction  of,  on  self,  80.  33  ;  report,  how  to  treat, 
172,  13  ;  resisted^  a  benefit,  90,  4^  ;  sense  of 
filthiness  of,  a  foil,  152,  X5  ;  speaking,  defence 
against,  X7t,  38  ;  172,  x  ;  that  goeth  out  of  one, 
426,  X2 ;  that  men  do,  426,  13  ;  the  beginning  of, 
69,  29 ;  the  root  of,  170,  ^o ;  theories  of,  helpless 
against  evil,  62,  4X  ;  ^  thing,  judgment  of,  often 
delayed,  2x4,  X7  ;  things,  goodness  in,  476,  33  ; 
to  be  overcome,  28,  14  ;  to  be  simply  borne,  541, 
31  ;  to  come,  better  unknown,  38,  30;  wishing 
no,  merit  of,  298,  15 

Evils,  easily  crushed  at  the  birth,  327, 48  ;  extreme, 
alike,  9,  a6 ;  great  and  little,  effect  on  one  of,  133, 
34 ;  great  and  small,  how  to  oppose,  492,  49 ; 
great,  impotence  to  overcome,  175, 15,  44 ;  guards 
against,  409,  x6 ;  how  to  shield  one's  self  from,  300 
imaginary,  96,  33  ;  imaginary,  how  m.ide 


31 


real,  182,  36 ;  imaginary  r>rrsus  real,  343,  41 ; 
man's  fear  of,  ao6,  45  ;  neglect  of  small,  xtx,  38  ; 
not  imaginary,  10,  13;  origin  of,  261,  4;  our, 
source  ofall,  soi,  50;  real  and  possible,  compared, 
-;25,  11;  shunned,  fallen  into,  104.  40;  silently 
bearing,  523,  24  ;  which  of  two,  to  choose,  ^7,  s  j 
which  we  feel,  330,  38 

Evil-disposed,  tfie.  482,  49 

Evil-doer  and  the  light,  146,  5 

Evil-doers,  fear  of,  532,  a 

Evil-speaker  compared  with  evil-doer,  36x,  X7 

Evil-si>eaking,  evil  of,  553,  15 

Evil-wishing,  evil  of,  553,  15 

Evolution,  only  worthy  of  regard,  445,  44 

Exaggeration,    common,    473,    37 ;    weakening 
effect  cf^  339,  14 

Ml 
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BzsHed.  station,  ornament  to  meriti  aaa,  36 ;  who 
shall  he,  146U.57 

Biuunple,  and  precept,  953,  43  ;  force  oi,  171,  36 ; 
nohle,  force  of,  78,  44 ;  potency  of,  96,  40 ;  the 
effect  of,  976,  43 ;  the  power  of,  375,  o ;  valae  of, 

-'58,43 

Baaunplet,  good,  power  of,  139,  a7t  a8 ;  perfect, 
evil  effect  of,  89,  38 

Excel,  daring  to,  301,  39 

Bxcelience,  source  of,  93,  ^3 ;  the  appreciation  of, 
value  of,  397,  37 ;  to  be  studied,  338,  35  ;  uni- 
formit]^  of,  ttfescMne,  507.  34 ;  what  we  must  risk 
to  attain,  489,  3a ;  world  s  treatment  of,  464,  31 

Excellences,  deep  hidden,  40,  33 

ExceUeocy,  witness  of,  307,  7 

Excellent,  persons,  tortures  of,  383,  31  ;  the,  diffi- 
cult, 39,  37 ;  the,  how  to  treat,  536,  9 ;  the,  rare 
and  rarely  valued,  436,  x8 ;  the,  unfathomable,  55, 
3  ;  things,  rare,  328,  33 

Exception,  and  rule,  96, 36 ;  going  by  the,  199,  39 

Exceptions,  according  to  order,  391,  6 

Excess,  a  tendency  of  Nature,  94,  41 ;  every,  a 
vice  in  end,  327, 49;  no,  170, 14  ;  371, 51 ;  nothing 
in,  343,  39 ;  of  good,  dangerous,  153, 38  ;  the  evil 
of,  350,  10 ;  unstable,  91,  43 

Exchuanflre,  as  a  means  of  life,  375,  ^ 

Excitement  contrasted  with  enthusiasm,  83,  38 

Excitements,  great,  effect  of,  426,  to 

Exercise,  benefit  of,  90,  48;  bodily,  St.  Paul's 
estimate  of,  31,  10 ;  defined  by  Johnson,  aaS,  34 ; 
rules  for,  6,  14 

Exiffencies,  the  science  of,  97,  34 

Exile,  everywhere,  ^66,  4;  friendly  face  to,  496, 
6 ;  no  exile  from  self,  535,  6 

Existence,  a  distracted,  waste  of,  569,  35 ;  a 
mystery  to  the  greatest  genius,  306,  41 ;  all 
earthly,  a  vapour,  368,  36 ;  contrasted  with  life, 
487,  x6  ;^  disappointed,  worse  than  none,  3o8,  ^9 ; 
nrst  delight  of,  494,  43 ;  laws  of,  our  knowledge 
of,  207,  33 ;  man's,  secret  of,  452,  47 ;  our,  passed 
into  words,  339,  38 ;  our,  purpose  of,  531,  26 ; 
perfection  of,  345,  ^7  ;  principle  and  end  of,  531, 
a ;  source  and  destiny  of  all,  534,  31 ;  the  healthy 
tenure   of,    199    4;   the   only  explanation   of, 

„4?7.  14     ^      ,     . 

Existent,  the,  its  importance,  459,  91 

Expectation,  a  retarding  weignt,  559,  10;  and 
uncertainty,  as  joys,  506,  x  ;  as  regulated  by 
desire,  173,  6 ;  effect  of,  on  a  blessing,  488,  xo ; 
of  good,  effect  on  us  of,  559,  5 

Expectations,  and  non-prepaiedness,  533, 44 ;  ex> 
travasant,  vain,  176,  x 

Expecting  nothing,  blessedness  of,  30,  51 

Expense,  our,  the  root  of,  337,  45 

Expenses,  petty,  effect  of,  on  purse,  303,  3a 

Expensiveness,  our,  340, 4 

Experience,  a  liprht  to  truth,  467,  15 ;  a  teacher, 
78,  34  ;  and  ability,  possible  effect  of,  383,  37  :  as  a 
teacher,  330,  ax  ;  as  an  educator.  333,  37  ;  as  in- 
ducing fear,  97,  46 ;  authority  of,  84,  30  ;  bitter, 
34,  X9^ ;  bitter,  advantage  of,  533,  38 ;  py  indulg- 
ence in  passion,  144,  so;  contrasted  with  theory. 


364.  34 ;  no  antedating,  303,  55  ;  not  equal  to 
understanding.  369,  33 ;  one's  own,  and  others', 
75*  X5  •  others ,  no  demand  for,  308,  96 ;  our,  of 
"•Ci  337>  46  :  painful,  as  a  teacher,  8x,  48  ;  per- 
fect, 345,  48 ;  second-hand,  563,  33 ;  the  fruit  of 


life,  439,  31 ;  thrift  in,  34,  5  ;  value  of,  334,  93  ; 

without  thought,  539,  3  ^ 
Experiences,  common,  instructive,  73,  45 ;  our 

chier  317,  34 
Experiments,  subject  of,  X03,  36 
Exposition  ot  one  another  order  of  the  day,  473,  x 


Ezpresaloa,  dear,  of  difficult  matters,  49s,  19 ; 
correct,  the  source  of,  43,  56;  dependence  of, 
on  distinct  thought,  98^,  93 ;  how  to  attain  fixility 
of,  488,  40;  modest,  virtue  of,  981,  36 ;  puipose 
of  nature,  463,  8 ;  test  of  thought,  353,  a6 ; 
varieties  of,  accounted  for,  599^  ix 

Expreadveness,  all,  478,  5 

Exquisite,  the,  coy,  94,  47 

External  things,  emanapation   from  power  of^ 

•.559.26 

Extracts,  necessity  for,  444,  x8 

Extraorainaiy,  tne,  how  to  treat,  536, 10 ;  only 
the,  rebelled  against,  965,  30 ;  to  be  looked  at, 

'98.3 

Extremes,  violait,  temporary,  307,  38 

Extremity,  trier  of  spirits,  567,  14 

Eye,  a  commanding,  15,  5^  a  daring,  551,38;  a 
steady  good,  79,  9 ;  as  an  interpreter,  538,  4 ;  as 
an  organ  of  sp«rech,  534,  49  ;  by  which  one  see« 
God,  4a6j  35  ;  first  overcome,  x86,  93 ;  importance 
of  vision  in,  41 7,  3i ;  interpreter  of  heart,  214, 11 ; 
man's,  not  microscopic,  555,  7  ;  one,  better  thaa 
two,  369,  40;  only  m  forehead,  488,  38;  seeing, 
of  the  first  tinies,  434,  30;  single,  to  be  venerated, 
18,  48 ;  soul  in  the,  416,  10  ;  the  power  of,  $?• 
36;  the,  sayings  about,  436,  96-42 ;  the,  under 
distraction,  ^3,  x6 ;  to  be  single,  439,  xa ;  to 
negotiate  for  iLtelf,  340,  31 ;  vetttu  ear,  as  vehicle 
of  knowledge,  385,  ax  ;  w^ere  love,  79,  34 

Eves,  affected  by  our  heart,  337,  47;  and  the 
belly,  63,  53  ;  aiid  ears,  as  witnesses,  63,  51 ;  and 
what  thev  indicate,  7,  13;  effect  of  shutting, 
905i  47  I  nomes  of  silent  prayer,  154,  48 ;  how 
guarded  from  error,  300,  i ;  importance  of  using, 
903,  4;  more  trusted  than  ears,  976,  41;  more 
trustworthy  than  ears,  334, 9 ;  never  satisfied,  154, 
36;  one  man's,  spectacles  to  another,  332,  57; 
our,  exorbitant,  534,  44  ;  our,  misuiie  of,  521,  34 ; 
posted  as  sentinels,  334,  x  ;  rather  than  ears,  158, 
43 ;  speaking  and  betraying  power  of,  541,  iz ; 
the  feast  of,  964,  35  ;  to  be  cared  for,  409,  33 ;  to 
see  withal.  590^  9^  ;  to  look  rig^t  00,  243,  9; 
weak,  weakness  of;  5^,  xa ;  weakness  of  moO, 
335*  13 ;  without  looking,  xa6,  5 

Eye-witness,  and  heanay,  350^  13 ;  one,  value  o( 
333»X4 


P 

Fable,  Love's  world,  64,  13 

Face,  a  handsome,  xxa,  36 ;  and  the  mind,  436,431 
44 ;  as  revealing  the  heart,  190^  33 ;  expresaoa 
or,  contrasted  with  tongue,  4^8,  10 ;  full  impits* 
sion  of,  305,  XX ;  God  hath  given  you  one,  126, 
x  I ;  like  a  benediction,  X43,  36 ;  not  decendvc, 
304,  31 ;  the  index  of  age,  p8, 4a ;  the,  of  laiioar, 
Carlyle  on,  51a,  xo;  two  sides  of,  302,  33 

Faces,  expressive,  466,  38 ;  that  mo&t  cbam  a>i 
483.  99 ;  variety  in,  ao6,  3 

Facility,  how  to  acquire,  539,  31 

Fact,  and  speech,  gulf  between,  40X,  x  ;  goodnon, 
plain-spoken,  130,  39;  not  law,  5,  37;  signifi- 
cance of  a,  5,  95,  96;  387,  46  j  stranger  than 
fiction,  99,  9 ;  the  question  for  jury,  4,  50;  >!>' 
importance  of,  ^57,  ax 

Faction,  effect  ot,  381,  31 

Factor,  rule  of,  and  minister  compared,  140,  ^i 

Facts,  all  enfolded  in  first  man,  96^  39 ;  and  dk 
truth  of  reason,  43X,  39  ;  beadrolis  o^  insigni' 
ficanoe  of,  556,  33 ;  dissipated  by  time,  486, 35  • 
downright,  our  neied  of.  539.  36 ;  modelled  by  the 
man,  ^r,  48 ;  plainest,  men  blind  to,  161, 8 ;  stab> 
bom  things,  33,  7 ;  the  emphasis  of,  4S5i  4i  ^ 
great,  431,  19 


FACULTIES 


INDEX 


FATED 


Faculties,  a  delight  to  exercise,  3x3,  x  ;  man's,  no 
inventory  of^  475,  8 ;  our,  and  their  exercise,  521, 
16 ;  our,  thetr  last  perfection,  438,  7  ;  the  soul's, 
a  misnomer^  41 3)  5 
Facility,  indispensability  of,  105,  51 ;  not  to^  be 
forced,  293, 6 ;  the  logical,  3x3,  6  ;  the  imagina- 
tive, 313,  6 
Fail,  no  such  word  as,  to  youth,  X90,  48 
Failing  at  all,  492,  20 
Failings,  how  regarded  by  heaven,  474,  5 ;  lean'd 

to  virtue's  side.  156,  51 
Failure,  a  chief  cause  of,  205,  22  ;  as  a  teacher, 
^25,  15 ;  bright  side  of,  252,  48 ;  fruit  of,  X04,  X4 ; 
in  a  great  object,  472,  38  ;  sure  road  to,  456,  39  ; 
the  only,  to  fear,  446,  x  ;  the  parents  of^  193,  9 
Failures,  a  cause  of,  386,  2  ;  a  lesson  to  us,  329, 
X7 ;  how  to  regard,  373,  8 ;  no,  where  no  efforts, 
X44, 50 ;  not  to  daunt  us,  206, 20 ;  often  successes, 
526,  21^ 
Fair  day's  wages,  a,  Carlyle  on,  5,  28 
Faith,  a  great,  285, 27 ;  a  lively,  w^es  of,  506,  33 ; 
all  in  tul  of,  415,  50 ;  alternation  of  penods  of, 
with  denial.  187,  49 ;  447,  28 ;  an  audacious,  530, 
6 ;  and  douot  contrasted  as  to  their  origin,  933. 
SS ;  and  hope,  differences  about,  x86,  49 ;  ana 
knowledge,  difference  between,  186, 50 ;  approved, 
reward  of,  X05,  58 ;  as  fashion,  X49,  29 ;   com- 
mended,  243,  39,  33 ;  demand  of  love,  353,  53 ; 
desire  of,  faith  enough,  176,  34. ;  disowned  when 
questioned,  242,  8 ;  essence  of,  135,  38 ;  essence 
of  all,  427,  6 ;  fanatic,  and^  falsenood,  99^  62  ;  in 
an  omnipresent  God,  denial  or  mere  lip-asser- 
tion of,  427.  6;   in  days  of  sorrow,  ^23,  43; 
in   whom   alone,   X04,   3;   knowledge   in,    383, 
xo ;  lesson  of,  462,  6 ;  loss  of,  X46,^  73 ;  narrow, 
power  of,  14,  26 ;  necessary  to  faithful  doing, 
X53,  41 ;  once  lost  irreparable,  X72,  8 ;  only,  that 
wears  well,  446,  2;   orthodox,  defined.  60,  4; 
our  slavery  from  want  of,  485,  y^ ;  plain  and 
simple,  467,  37  ;  power  of,  ixx,  a6 ;  1x4,  3  ;  185, 
52  ;  279,  32 ;  448,  37  ;  492.  34 ;  558,  26  ;  principal 
part  ofl  44^,  34  ;  proper  power  of,  44^,  41 ;  resting 
on  autnonty,  427,  8  ;  right,  if  life  n^ht,  xio,  23 ; 
right,  defined,  474,  X5 ;  sister  of  justice,  3x6,  39  ; 
steps  of,  455,  19 ;  strengthened  by  knowledge,  504, 
93 ;  the  great  trial  to,  ^84,  36 ;  the  one  thing 
needful,  xio,  X7  ;  the  only  sure  foundation,  9,  x  ; 
the  power  of,  900,  44 ;  312,  23 ;  319,  xx ;  the 
proper  object  of,  340,  X4 ;  the  root  of,  340,  15 ; 
want  of,  XIO,  17;   507,  it  ;   558,  36  ;  want,  at 
present,  423,  44  ;  wilful,  confirmed  by  absurdity, 
544,  37  ;  with  centre  everywhere,  554,  4  ;  wonder 
essential  to,  560, 4 ;  Voltaire's  definition  of,  48X,  ^o 
Faithful,  in  little,  X47,  8 ;  sure  of  reward,  105,  46 
Faithfulness,  commended,  28,  48 
Faithless  among  the  faithful,  100,  37 
Faiths,  in  all,  something  true,  184,  31 
Fallen,  the,  succouring,  371,  14 
Falls,  some,  means  to  rise,  398,  7 
False,  in  one  thing,^  lox^  3  ;  knowledge  of,  a  truth, 
92X,  x8  ;  men,  mischief  done  by,  3x2,  46  ;  the, 
evil  influence  of,  2,  40 
Falsehood,  a  salve,  loi,  9;  after  falsehood,  xoo, 
30  ;  adhesiveness   of,  326,    X2  ;    as    weakness, 
443.  31 ;  at  touch  of  celestial  temper,  301,  49 ; 
evil  oir,  503,  6 ;  goodly  outside  of,  392,  31 ;  how 
regarded,  323,  9x  ;  in  kin^s,  494,  3  ;  man  fire  to, 
93,  30 ;  obstacle  to  happiness,  56,  87 ;  path  of, 
447,  8  ;  soothing,  x8x,  9  ;  the  success  of,  512,  5  ; 
to  be  renounced,  501,  40 
Falsehoods,  that  are  not  lies,  466,  39 
Falsities,  all^  to  be  alike  treated,  7?,  34 
Falsity  of  things,  more  seeming  than  real,  480,  33 
Fame,  a  thin  web,  174,  7 ;  common,  rarely  wrong, 
45,  13  ;  complacency  in,  3x3.  39  ;  course  of,  5x4, 
39 ;  exceptional,  333,  34  ;  now  one  earns,  330, 


32 ;  in  no  hurry  for,  172,  14 ;  insignificance  of, 
i55i  31  t  533>  44  '»  lessened  by  acquaintanceship, 
980,  9 ;  law  of,  439,  31 ;  lust  of,  and  wise  men. 

J 40,  xo  ;  modestly  enjoyed,  28,  30 ;  obtained  ana 
eserv^,  398,  36 ;  Pope  on,  31  x,  49 ;  posthumous, 

a  vain  desire,  555, 3  ;  rage  for,  538,  33 ;  the  price 

of»  443i  3a  ;  tl»«  struggle  for,  97,  48 ;  thirst  for, 

360W 1 ;  true,  like  our  shade,  499,  48 
Familiar,  by  proxjr,  31  x,  7 
Familiarity,  lowering  effect  of,  181,  38 
Families,  and  their  best  members,  176,  4  ;  only 

two.  73,  3 
Family*  a  happy,  X40,  14  ;  bargaining  in,  over  the 

pottage,  443,  43;  home  of  peace,  190, 35  ;  heroism 

m  the.  433,  32  ;  in  the  bosom  of  one's,  336,  51  ; 

Bums  prayer  for  a,  545,  17 ;  virtue,  importance 

of,  437,  13 
Famine,  effect  of,  on  heart,  530,  x8  ;   evil  of, 

lOI,  XI 

Fanaticism,  contempt  of,  90,  9 ;  defined,  90,  9 ; 
effect  of,  on  a  man,  407,  5 

Fancy,  charm  of,  442,  7  ;  compared  with  reason, 
369,  34  ;  526,  20 ;  contrasted  with  imagination, 
183,  3;  exacting,  393,  13;  fantastical,  395,  x; 
giving  way  to  understanding,  431,  5 ;  how  bred, 
4x1,  40  ;  over  reason,  what,  xo,  19 ;  sugar  of  life, 
69,  9 ;  the  tyranny  of,  3ox,  36 ;  turned  necessity,  , 
539,  '8  J  versus  fancy,  522,  33 ;  without  taste, 

3' 5.  4* 
Fancymg  in  harmony  with  the  fact,  369,  20 

Fantasies,  lightest,  two  meanings  ofT  503,  44 

Fantasy,  compared  with  understanding,  459,  33 ; 
exorbitant  demands  of,  386,  46 ;  function  of,  66, 
5 ;  the  a^e  of,  gone,  57,  25 ;  the  power  of,  266, 
XI ;  the  npened  fruit  01,^387,  3 

Far-^iway  things,  attractiveness  of,  76,  zx 

Farces,  seeming,  tragedies,  368,  31 

Farewell,  hard  to  say,  555,  xo ;  Macpherson's, 

3U*  30 
Farewells  should  be  sudden,  344, 17 

Farthing,  a  good,  31,  38 
Farthings,  valued,  480,  90 
Fashion,  a  bad  rule,  170^  93 ;  a  maxim  of,  83,  31 ; 
a  tyrant,  326,  13  ;  dominancy  of,  526,  22  ;  effect 
oC  497, 14 ;  fool  in,  and  one  out  of,  314, 19 ;  glass 
of,  323,  33 ;   imperious,  567.  x  ;  old  and  new, 
how  r^;Mded,  91,  x ;  out  of  the,  19,  15 ;  power 
of  38s,  x9 ;  440,  xs ;  tyranny  of,  31.  16 
Fashions,  change  of,  a  tax,  39,  45 ;  following  the, 

477.  10 ;  invented  by  fooLs,  108,  53 
Fastidious,  the,  unfortunate,  338,  ix 
Fastidiousness  to  be  avoided,  526,  97 
Fatalism,  faith  of  men  of  action  in,  984,  xo 
Fate^  all  thralls  of,  313,  si ;  a  mystery,  318,  X3* 
action  of,  on  willing  and  unwilling,  73,  41 ;  and 
dreams  of  the  past,  240,  47 ;  and  the  heart,  370, 
24 ;  and  the  willing,  xo3, 47  ;  X03, 3 ;  and  the  un- 
willing, X03,  47  ;  >03i  3 ;  a  pedagogue,  54,  35  ; 
a,  to  oe  evaded,  217,  4;  best  use  of^  205,  50; 
Caesar's  belief  in,  3^,  34;  certainty  of,  zxx,  46; 
cuffs  of,  on  good  ana  resolute  man,  133,  sg ;  how 
to  con<}uer,  491,  5;  in  drawing  of  neart,  62,  3; 
irresistible,  478,  xt  ;  master  of  nb,  cannot  com- 
plain, 60,  25 ;  most  wretched)  415,  30 ;  not  to  be 
interrogated,  503,  x  ;  no  evading,  jo8,  32  ;  no 
striving  against,  364,  33 ;  our,  what  we  make  it, 
33X,  8 ;  ordinations  of,  5x7,  17 ;  our,  how  to 
overcome,  366.  13;  overloading  of,  4^0^  x6; 
quarrelling  witn  one's,  534,^37 ;  responsioihty  of, 
33,  34;  scale  of,  lightest  in,  550,  6;  shunned, 
embraced,  74,  8 ;  stars  of.  in  the  breast,  191,  44  ; 
the  book  of,  hidden  all  but  a  page,  154,  3 ;  the 
sorrowfulest,  454,  17 ;  to  be  submitted  to,  535, 
7 ;  under  temptation,  412,  8 ;  undue  respect  to, 
483,  9 ;  what  we  may  make  of,  5231  18 
Fated,  the,  and  the  feared,  54,  37 
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Pates,  our,  like  riv«n  in  their  riae,  33,  19 ;  the, 
work  of.  437,  *« 

Father,^  banker  provided  by  natur^  505,  31 ;  a, 
deceiving,  363,  4^ ;  affection  of,  for  daughter, 
38,  »9^ ;  a,  function  of,  in  a  family,  174,  97 ; 
and  his  house,  scorning,  494,  19*  and  son,  re- 
spect of,  mutual,  148,  50;  and  mother,  in- 
debtedness 10,  6$,  34 ;  66,  z  ;  a  priest,  95a, 
46;  duty  of,  in  training  son,  X58,  lo;  when 
old  and  daughter,  489,  ai  ;  words  of,  to  his 
children,  a6j,  47 

Fatherland,  before  life,  86,  6 

Fathers,  our,  objects  of  pity,  z86,  30 ;  our,  to  be 
as  good  as,  490,  8 

Fatigue,  most  wearismne,  473,  36 ;  the  best  night- 
cap, ij8,  10^ 

Fault,  a,  denied,  506,  37 ;  a,  virtue  out  of,  33a,  9  ; 
avoiding  one,  and  rushing  into  another,  1x7,  8; 
condemned  ere  committed,  46,  10;  every,  at 
first  monstrous,  93,  z') ;  excusing  of  a,  Z4,  49 ;  in 
every,  folly,  x8d,  33 ;  man's  grand,  966^  3a  ;  which 
needs  a  lie,  3x4,  a 

Fault-finders,  nothing  safe  from,  3x5,  39 

Fault-finding,  not  always  safe,  sdB,  36 ;  of  fools, 
409.  9,  3 ;  ourj  591,  xi ;  to  be  avoided,  283,  38; 
without  mending,  968,  58 

Faultless,  nothing,  553,  99 

Faults,  advantage  from,  904,  xt;  allied  to  ex- 
cellences, 468,  13;  as  taints  of  liberty,  39,  96; 
committing  and  permitting,  498,  X7 ;  confessed, 
half  mended^  46,  16  ;  deception  as  regards  our, 
5SO)  93 ;  dimciilt  to  weed  out,  398,  8  ;  effect  of 
a  call  to  ffive  up,  74^,  55 ;  Goetne  on,  005,  90 ; 
greatest  of,  439,  ^  :  hard  10  cure,  593,  as  ;  how 
corrected,  34, 9 ;  in  honest  and  dishonest,  69,  9x  ; 
lie  gently  on  iiim,  395,  15  ;  men  moulded  out 
of,  28,  36 ;  mended,  not  to  be  referred  to,  976, 
30 :  nature  of.  9,  97 ;  none  exempt  from,  99,  9 ; 
of  bad  and  ot  good  men,  2^,  43 ;  of  others  and 
our  own,  8,  91,  aa;  of  others,  instruciiveness 
of,  98,  16 ;  often  corrected  by  chance,  39,  38 ;  of 
the  player  and  the  man,  xo,  41 :  one's  own,  best 
known,  160,  9 ;  one's  own,  easily  pardoned,  101 , 
33 ;  others  zeal  in  amending,  3x5,  15 ;  our,  not 
to  discourage,  996,  41 ;  our  own,  and  our  neigh- 
bour's. 91,  53;  our  relation  to,  as  our  own  or 
others,  539,  16;  pleasure  in  others',  390,  96; 
seeing  only  others'  50,  X9 ;  seeking  only  for,  480, 
X7 ;  that  kill  us,  906,  99 ;  that  look  handsiMne, 
332,  3^  ;  to  be  thankful  for,  93,  10 

Faust,  m  a  dilemma,  169,  41  ;  Goethe's,  without 
fruit,  3i4i  34 

Favour,  a,  against  one's  will,  98,  9 ;  a,  what  it 
consists  in,  5,  32 ;  a,  when  to  ask,  996,  3 ;  asking 
for,  149,  ^ I ;  how  to  confer  a,  539,  4 

Favours,  injudiciously  conferred,  a?,  56,  57 ;  from 
the  great,  xx6,  5  ;  refusing,  34X,  46,  47 

Fear,  a  bad  preserver,  961,  j^ ;  a,  daily  surmount- 
ing, value  of,  149,  45 ;  an  inventor,  ^7^^  4 ;  and 
reverence  contrasted,  493,  91 ;  desponding,  effect 
of,  6a,  30 ;  early  and  provident,  75,  3X  ;  effect  of, 
I3X,  55 ;  493,  99 ;  eflect  of,  on  speech,  81.  46 ; 
getting  rid  of,  a  first  dutv,  438,  14;  how  bred, 
387J  54 ;  incompatible  witn  love,  955,  x ;  incom- 
patible with  wisdom,  504,  38 ;  inconsistent  with 
love,  X46,  13;  of  the  Lord,  497,  96-99;  per- 
petual, eril  of,  972,  46  ;  persuasive  power  of, 
z8o,  33 ;  sign  of  low  birth,  57,  X5 ;  slavery  to, 
302,  x8;  stages  of.  457,  48;  cold,  that  freezes, 
102,  90 ;  those  who  dwell  in,  483,  7 ;  to  be 
suppressed,  160,  99 ;  unknown  to  Germans  14, 
2X ;  unlimited,  70,  47  ;  unreasonableness  of,  537, 
X5  ;  who  has  no,  364^  6 

Feared  by  many,  fearing  many,  394,  7 

Fearless  man.  a,  533,  33 ;  the,  X50,  19 

Feari^  ouneffecu  of,  54s,  z 


Feast,  oonadtuents  of  a,  394,  zg ;  what  coostitoMs, 

206,4 
Feasts,  by  whom  made  and  by  whom  eaten,  zo3,  56 
Feather,  incapable  of  momentum,  455,  37 

Feeble,  in  work  unhelpful,  305,  7;  the;,  u>  be 
supported,  488,  94 

Feeling,  an  unpleasant,  a  warning^  p^,  5;  and 
thought,  ^84,  43  ;  as  opposed  to  thinkixig,  8,  58 ; 
by  whom  induced,  33,  36 ;  compared  with  seeing, 
384,  41 ;  delicacy  of,  xx,  8 ;  how  to  awaken, 
483,  93 ;  401,  47  ;  importance  of,  1 19, 96 ;  in  reality 
keener  than  in  song,  968,  38 ;  man  of,  £ate  of,  437, 
19  ;  not  attained  by  hunting  for  it,  531,  47  ;  not 
man's  end,  966,  x8 ;  one's,  to  be  cniated,  Z84,  45 ; 
power  of,  964.  30 ;  strong,  tendency  of,  404,  5  ; 
the  analogy  of,  44,  30 

Feelings,  at  meeting  and  farewell,  338,  z ;  by 
which  we  live,  ^95,  ao,  91 ;  duration  ot,  4*7,  3^  ; 
fine,  without  vigour  of  reason,  106,  97  ;  fixteness 
of,  not  given  to  every  one,  917,  7 ;  great,  like 
instincts^  135,  90;  our  most  cjcalied,  338,  37; 
the,  hid  m  man,  539,  x6 

Feet,  her,  beneath  her  petticoat,  Z55,  f 

Feipfned,  the,  never  lasting,  3x5,  7 

Febclty,  from  self  alone,  ite,  30 ;  greatest,  439, 
zx  ;  or  infelicity,  a  man's,  bow  to  kiKwr,  544,  3 ; 
in  the  soul,  X63,  xp 

Fell,  Dr.,  1  do  WA.  love  thee,  Z65,  47 

Fellow,  a  lucky,  36,  40 

FeUow-feeUng,  effect  of,  5,  33 

Fellowship,  a,  to  cultivate,  ^,  3 ;  foonded  oa 
truth,  X50,  94 ;  the  end  of  existence,  313,  30 

Fetters,  a  burden,  304,  99;  when  one  wtdm  M 
be  in,  544,  44 

Feud,  «ui  old,  easily  renewed,  47,  97 

Fibres,  tension  of  all,  497,  36 

Fiction,  compared  with  truth,  jjoz,  48 ;  ooniiasted 
with  fact,  360,  zp.  ao;  inferior  to  fact,  991,  xa; 
more  potent  tnan  fact,  318,  9 

Fictions,  to  resemble  truth,  Z05,  31 

Fiddlestick,  the  power  of,  539,  8 

Fidelity,  among  rebels,  3;ro,  iz  ;  but  a  name,  308. 
45^ ;  compared  with  justke.  569,  40 ;  contrasted 
with  love,  346,  IX  ;  gone,  67,  5 ;  importance  of, 
50X,  95 ;  in  small  things,  3,  as ;  to  be  practised, 

504.  »5 
Field,  a  large,  to  ear,  166,  43 
Fields,  and  aties,  70,  5  ;  holy,  over  whose  acres, 

X58,  96  ;  where  joy  for  ever  dwells,  los,  az 
Fiends,  absolute,  2,  18 
Fight,  no,  no  victory,  X74,  43 ;  to,  and  die,  49a,  S4  ; 

to.  with  stronger^  no  obligation  to,  473,  38 
Fignting,  an  ^air  of  the  heart,  3x3,  lo ;  and 

being  beaten,  compared,  X73,  xo ;  does  not  feed 

men,  394,  44 
Fights,  that,  and  runs  away,  X09,  5Z  ;  Z4fi,  14 
Figure,  a  pleasing,  value  ot,  16,  40 
Finding,  not  the  ptossession,  sweet.  998,  z 
Fine  Art,  as  defined  by  Ruskin,  zo6,  93 
Fine,  characteristic  of  everything,  497,  39,  40  ; 

thing,  expense  of  buying,  S47,  xa 
Finesse,  a  Rrcatt  step  in,  X9B,  4X  ;  hovers  between 

virtue  and  vice,  995,  9z ;  recourse  to^  znark  of 

incapacity,  927,  z8 
Finger-posts,  authentic,  few,  377,  4t 
Finlshed-off,  man,  no  satisfj^g,  53Z,  17 ;  vtrtws 

becoming,  98x,  5 
Finite,  and  infinite,  respective  conditions  of,  905, 

36 ;  let  alone  infinite,  too  much  for  man,  96a,  ax  ; 

shadows  forth  infinite,  961,  45 
Fire,  a  mighty,  to  quickly  kindle,  48a,  48  ;  a 

n^lected,  994,  30;  a  slow,  19,  53;  aiid  wind, 

484,  x9 ;  Its  power,  97,  x9 ;  little,  to  be  trodden 

out,  8, 49 ;  matto'  for  the,  54Z,  3 ;  no  extinguisher, 

'79f  33  i  sajriogs  about,  497.  46,  4?:  4a8,  z,  9; 

slumbeiing  an  aahesi  S3j.  97 ;  ths  mof,  woi^ 
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gauge  or  measure,  364,  ao ;  who  walks  through, 

353,  45 ;  wind-fed  and  wind-extinguisiied,  330,  i 
PireS|  violent,  157,  xo 
Fireside,  my  own,  an  Eden,  540,  30 
Finn,  legal,  advantage  of  two  attorneys  in,  476,  34 
Firmament,  unseen  support  of,  311,  a6 
Firmness,  and  rashness,  543,  34 ;  with  pliability, 

17^,  8 
Fittmg,  the,  ri^ht,  540,  6 

Flame  and  smoke  as  passing  into  each  other,  303, 10 
Flash,  not  the  thunder,  ao6,  13 
Flatterer,  and   tyrant,    compared,  465,  35  ;  at 

whose  expense  he  lives,  498,  16 ;  Latin  word  for, 

438,  10 ;  Steele  on,  165,  35 ;  the  greatest,  474,  a6 ; 
to  be  avoided,  334,  44 

Flatterers,  why  so  obnoxious,  450,  45 
FLattery,  a  visor  to  villaiiy,  307,  39 ;  and  censure, 
347,  33  ;  attractive,  33,  xo ;  benefit  of,  431,  7 ; 
easier  than  praise,  375,  xo;  how  harmful,  390,  37  ; 
ill-manners,  3x5,  49  ;  inconsistent  with  love,  303, 
35 ;  to  cajole  fools,  301,  53 ;  to  fools  and  wise 
men,  487,  50;  what  is  wanting  to  be  pleased 
with,  539,  37 
Flaws,  where  they  abound,  ^37,  39,  40 
Flesh  to  be  ^rificcd  to  spirit,  440,  8 
Flock,  no,  without  one  d«ul  lamb,  473,  39 
Flogging:  before  better  than  afterwards,  300,  9 
Flower,  a,  despising,  as  a  weed,  5^8,  a6 ;  and  seed, 
relation  of,  438,  49 ;  born  to  blush  unseen,  117, 
S3 ;  of  humanity,  and  the  slime  it  springs  from, 

439,  x8 ;  of  sweetest  smell,  429,  i  ;  petal  of,  and 
granite  boulder,  191,  ta  ;  mystery  included  in  a, 
35X,  ]6 ;  tender,  with  head  elate,  457,  8  ;  thoughts 
from  a,  494,  37 

Flowers,  as  symbols  of  nature^  44,  37  ;  as 
preachersw  566,  33 ;  contrasted  with  weeds,  408, 
23  ;  fair,  by  the  wayside,  ^83,  15  ;  the  sweetest, 
our  treatment  of,  53^,  39';  Wordsworth  on,  127, 18 

Fluency,  <^ten  scarcity,  431,  13  ;  secret  of,  538,  43 

Flunkeyism,  371,  X9 

Flush  of  health  and  of  death,  469,  33 

Flute,  a  b^inner  on,  193^  31 ;  and  lyre,  with  v<Mce 
compared^  439,  3  ;  blowing  on,  not  playing,  30, 40 

Fly,  not  without  spleen,  89,  15;  those  that,  483, 
45  ;  Uncle  Toby  to  the,  125.  x  }  483,  3t 

Foe,  no,  no  friend,  144,  ^7  \  service  of,  4x9,  53 

Foes,  our  greatest,  within,  187,  14 ;  what  they 
teach,  115,  13 

Folk,  old  and  young,  compared,  3x3,  15 

Folks  that  stand  on  their  heads,  478,  3 

FoUieSj  in  relation  to  wisdom,  93,  39  ;  committed 
out  of  complaisance.  165,  X2  ;  greatest  o',  432,  31  ; 
our  own  and  others ,  differently  regarded,  539,  9  ; ' 
reasoning  us  out  of  our,  483,  3  I 

Folly,  a  characteristic  of,  87,  a^ ;  195,  31 ;  com-  ' 
pared  with  wisdom,  557,  5 ;  disdainful  of  itself, 
339»  5  i  greatest  and  commonest,  494,  ao ;  how 
alone  to  conceal,  404,  39  ;  in  every  one,  313,  xo ; 
learned  at  college,  311,  43;  sayings  about,  439, 
5,  6 ;  shoot,  as  it  flies,  98,  20 ;  the  short,  best, 
337,  xa ;  universal,  173,  15 ;  without  remedy, 
80,  34 

Fondness,  fostered  by  time,  &c.,  sure,  406,  i 

Fontaine,  La,  epitaph  of,  an,  4^ 

Food,  though  given,  to  be  wrought  for,  xas,  39 

Fool,  a  great,  179,  7;  a,  how  to  win,  45,  i  ;  a 
learned,  505,  36 ;  a^  mark  of,  404,  3^4 ;  a,  when 
silent,  89,  16;  a  witty,  and  a  foolish  wit  39, 
7  ;  a  thorough,  X44,  ^ ;  according  to  Wm. 
Blake,  153,  19 ;  and  his  hobby,  3,  60 ;  and  hU 
o|>inions,  359,  39  ;  and  learning.  336,  34  ;  and 
wise,  10,  30 ;  and  wise  contrasted,  353,  10 ; 
and  wise,  diverse  conduct  of,  5^8,  40  ;  as  he 
grows  richer,  443,  3J ;  as  regartU  reason,  148, 
53;  at  fortv,  3<>>  a ;  conscious  of  his  folly,  i^i, 
4 ;  effect  of  praising,  3551 13, 14 ;  familiarity  with 


»!  3a».  59;  getting  rid  of  a,  31,  45 ;  hard  argu- 
ing with,  333,  23  ;  hard  to  discover,  308,  33  ;  nis 
sorrows  and  fears,  466,  35  ;  in  his  devotions,  ^04, 
8 ;  in  his  own  house,  knowledge  of,  349, 7  ;  kind, 
the  worst,  437, 38  *,  let  me  play  the,  341, 34  ;  mark 
0^1  33,3*  >  't  m^y  1^  knave,  164,  31  *  never  changes 
his  mind,  180,  41 ;  no,  without  admirer,  505,  37 ; 
of  virtue,  be,  not  of  vice,  108,  36  ;  old  and  young, 
339,  35, ;  once  a,  always,  363,  18 ;  rather  than 
sauidening  experience,  166,  36;  the  conceit  of, 
404,  37 ;  the,  sayings  about,  429,  7-1 1 ;  to  self 
worse  than  being  fooled,  563,  13  ;  truths  of  a, 
435;^  36  ;  without  the  stuff  of  success^  505,  35 
Foolish,  man,  aversion  of,  to  the  wise,  xg«,  38 ; 
ever,  never  wise,  151,  48  ;  once  very,  never  wise, 

«50;  30 

Foolisnest  man,  no,  without  a  knowledge  all  his 
own,  47a,  40 

Foolishness,  the  thought  of,  457,  35 

Fools,  all,  p,  63 ;  482,  ao ;  498,  33 ;  behaviour  to, 
characteristic  of  a  man,  3ii;,  13 ;  deliberate,  the 
wisdom  of,  323,  17;  favoured  by  fortune,  ix 
19 ;  favouritM  of  women  and  fortune,  134, 
gabble  of,  evil  of,  420,  6 ;  dependence  of  kna 
on,  X74,  47  ;  in  majority,  89,  49  \  230,  37  :  indis- 
pensable to  wise  men,  xi8,  14;  intelligible  only 
to  God,  66,  48 ;  learn  by  experience,  89,  40 ; 
learned,  336,  10;  many,  404,  38;  necessary  to 
wise  men,  X37,  38 ;  old,  398,  32 ;  our  feelings 
towards,  343,  54 ;  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to 
tread,  loo,  39 ;  safety  in  number  of,  444,  3^ ; 
sayings  about,  5,  54-68 ;  6,  x,  3  ;  90,  50-53 ;  talk 
of,  338,  39 ;  taught  by  experience,  07,  34 ;  that 
boast,  399,  14 ;  their  company  saddening,  431, 
15 ;  to  be  first  won,  xt,  41 ;  trade  by  the  eye, 
319,  50 !  unpitied  by  heaven,  X54,  14 ;  with  wit 
insufKTuble,  xo8,  17 

Foot,  had  music  in't,  157,  17 ;  slip  of,  and  of 
tongue,  81,  x8 

Foo^ay,  rule  of,  45a,  13 

Pop,  described,  6,  a ;  Diogenes  on  a,  186, 18;  one, 
plague  to  another,  302,  8 

Forbidden,  the,  man  s  hunger  for,  506,  17 ;  the, 
striven  after,  300,  35 

Force,  affects  action,  not  will,  33^,  33 ;  and  right, 
power  of,  aox,  47;  brute,  as  social  bond,  33^49  ; 
contrasted  with  opinion,  335,  38  ;  even  in  a 
righteous  cause,  89,  35 ;  giant  tor  weak,  sxa,  4a  ; 
man  of,  virtue  in,  471,  3 ;  no  honestly  exerted, 
lost,  303,  2^;  personal,  347,  x  ;  when  legitimate, 
3a8.  18 ;  with  and  without  judgment,  516,  11 

Foreoodings  of  evil,  114,  36 

ForeiflTOt  rule  insecure,  8,  35;  the,  not  to  be 
shunned,  364,  3a 

Foresight  of  what  is  to  come  paralysing,  431,  4 

Forest,  planting  and  uprooting,  509,  a6 

Forethought,  value  of,  aai,  34;  utvours  brave, 
113,  39 ;  manly,  316,  48 

Forfeited,  the,  irrecoverable,  305,  3x 

Forgetfulness  contrasted  with  memory,  373, 14,  as 

Forgetting,  expediency  of,  88,  16 

Forgltreo,  the,  duty  of,  5,  x8 

Fof^^eness,  a  source  of  weakness  and  strength, 
94,  57 ;  natural,  163,  41 ;  rule  of,  513,  30 ;  too 
ready,  364,  33 ;  with  God  and  Christ,  47X,  aS 

Forgivm^.  and  forgetting,  Schopenhauer  on,  492, 
31 ;  Schiller  on,  ^13^  31 

Forgotten  things  insignificant,  335,  93 

Form,  mathematical,  versus  living^  371,  a 

Forms,  our  social,  339,  17 ;  their  tendency  to 
corrupt,  at,  17 

Formulas,  essential,  363, 4 ;  value  to  man  of,  473,  %t 

Forsaking  all,  the  profit  of,  553,  9 

Fortitude,  as  a  virtue,  ^60,  4a ;  commended,  xas, 
45 ;  defined,  432,  37 ;  tne  root  of,  340,  15 ;  true, 
defined,  499,  49;  value  of,  471,  17 
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FortnaAte,  better  than  wise,  8i|  13 ;  the  always, 

44I1  14 
Porttme,  a  better,  to  desire,  495,  51 ;  a  broken, 
sum  of,  340, 37  ;  a  fickle  jade,  257, 45 ;  a  goddess. 


a  man's,  on  his  forehead,  4x4,  33 ;  a  match  for, 
49St  3 ;  an  expensive  mistress,  353,  ^ 9 ;  and  her 
gim,  895,  '6 !  '^  ber  arrows,  Dryaen  on,  240, 
48  ;  and  ruin,  069,  8 ;  and  the  prudent,  34a,  33 ; 
and  wisdom,  557,  x ;  a  self-siUficing,  537,  33 ; 
an  unsuitable,  50,  49 ;  bad,  may  be  changed  to 
good,  455,  30;  bad,  virtue  for,  187,  15;  boast 
^1  473i  9 1  choice  of.  494,  37 ;  companion  of 
valour|  516^  p ;  depenaent  on  the  character,  39, 
46;  diminisned,  now  to  behave  under,  173, 
17 ;  does  not  change  nature,  945,  51 ;  effect  of 
food  and  bad,  4x6,  44;  everywhere,  549,  m; 
mtal  lures  of,  33.  34 ;  fatal  obstructions  to,  467, 
33 ;  favoured  of,  at  home,  everywhone,  1x3,  33 ; 


iavourite  ot  33, 48 ;  footsteps  of,  3^7,  34 ;  frowns 
of,  not  to  daunt,  343,  16 ;  trustratmg  power  of, 
38,  8 ;  Goethe  on  effect  on  him  of  gooa  and  bad, 
X54i  a6;  good,  56*,  5;  good,  a  cloak,  530,  8; 
good,  accompanied  by  good,  538,  7 ;  good  and 
bad,  a  necessity,  334,  33 ;  good  and  bad,  as  ele- 
ments of  virtue,  136,  45 ;  good  and  bad,  how  to 
act  in,  183,  34 ;  good,  ana  good  sense,  533,  38 ; 
good,  foUy  of  not  embracing,  143,  6 :  good,  from 
our  endeavours,  X3p,  39 ;  good,  mutl  to  sustain, 
537,  X5 ;  good,  motner  of,  401,  so ;  eood  or  bad, 
to  whom  It  fisUs,  333,  49 1  good  or  bad,  ill  to  de- 
termine, 533,  34  ;  good  or  bad,  to  what  we 


good,  virtue  for,  X87,  15 ;  her  aim  in  her  gifts, 
X73,  x8;  how  to  behave  under  change  of,  X73, 
16;  how  to  manage,  538,  36;  how  to  make,  a 
friend,  177, 40 ;  how  to  overcome,  541, 9 ;  indiffer- 
ence to,  503,  17 ;  inequalities  of,  Bums'  lament 
over,  353,  XQ ;  large,  misery  of  keeping,  380,  33 ; 
loom  of,  ana  the  webs,  439, 39 ;  making,  mistress, 
308,  54 ;  maligned,  S07,  34 ;  man  maker  of  his, 


from,  I07,  37 ;  ounce  of,  value  of,  379.  xo ;  ever 
with  industry,  549,  37 ;  partiality  of,  53,  4a ; 
power  of,  163,  35 ;  power  of.  bjr  whom  auone  con- 
fessed, 448,  38  ;  power  of,  limited,  399,  3 ;  pre- 
sent and  past  compared,  340,  35  ;  question  about, 
^SO|  35  ;  reverse  of,  Horace  in,  331,  6  ;  ruler  of 
life,  soi,  48 ;  smiling  or  frowning,  394,  36 ;  surest 
passports  to,  115,  3;  the  arbiter  of,  157,  9;  the 
favoured  of,  68, 39 ;  307, 10 ;  the  goal  of,  attained, 
^x,  43;  unstable^  331,  xi,  33;  vanity  of  seek- 
ing, 480,  9 ;  vicissitudes  of,  335,  35 ;  514,  3 ;  visit 
ofL  471,  35 ;  the,  which  nobody  sees,  439,  X7  ,* 
wnat  the  benefits  of,  require,  541,  x8 ;  when  she 
means  most  good,  543,  a6 ;  with  the  fortunate, 
x8^,  13;  without  an  enemy,  413,  x8;  without 
fairness,  336, 30 ;  without  piudence,  3x8, 30.  See 
PortuiUL 

Fortune's  fool.  164,  43 

Fortunes,  and  husbands,  518,  48;  how  nuule 
formerly  and  now,  xis,  34 ;  lai^e,  sayings  about, 
330,  X5.  x6 

Forwards,  the  great  thing,  431,  4x;  the  word, 

SX7    W 

Foagrht  all  his  battles  o'er  ai^ain,  399,  37 
Fountain,  smallest,  heaven  in,  30X,  54 
Fowls,  far-off*,  Bums  on^  103,  14 
Fox,  and  hedgehog,  tricks  of,  18,  31;  and  his 
captor,  985,  37 ;  and  his  knavery,  59,  55 ;  and 
&90 


lion  compared,  5x9,  6 ;  canning  of,  3(\  14 ;  once 
caught,  505,  34 ;  one,  more  than  enough.  79,  B ; 
sayings  about,  439,  31,  33  ;  skin  of,  sewed  to  the 
lion's,  53,  X4 ;  taken  in  by  a  fowl,  160^  4 

France,  in,  nation  not  corponue,  336,  s^ ;  in  the 
van,  735^  38 ;  inconsistencies  in,  498, 31 ;  indebted- 
ness of,  to  Comeille,  498,  51 ;  monarchy  in, 
335,  37 

Francis  I.  afVer  his  defeat  at  Pavia,  498,  3a 

Franklin,  motto  on  bust  of,  84,  36 

Frankness,  entire,  permitted  only  to  a  few,  xos,  10 

Fraud,  defined,  70,  48 ;  detected  in  a,  distru^ed, 
365,  34 ;  first  and  worst,  438,  3 ;  in  generalities, 
70,  53  ;  to  conceal,  X14,  x^ 

Frederick  the  Great,  a  king,  179,  35 ;  hb  ixtdif- 
ference  to  criticism,  x66,  14 :  ^asx.  words  of,  236^ 
17  ;  sodal  ideal  of,  x88f  7 ;  tired  of  ruling  sUves, 
169,  40 :  two  sides  of  his  character,  5,  48 

Frederick  WilUam  I.  of  Prussia's  boast,  170^  9 ; 
in  reference  to  his  son,  156, 37 

Free,  country,  life  in,  X84,  \x\  creature,  a  per- 
fectly, 473,  XX  ;  man,  according  to  Klopstodc, 
153,  39;  man,  the,  defined,  439,  3^^  man,  the 
only,  X43.  48 ;  no  man,  not  lord  of  nunself,  soS, 
38  ;  not  all,  who  mock  Uieir  chains,  86, 35  ;  settMd 
in  heaven,  393, 30 ;  the,  man,  366, 33 «  to  be,  what 
it  u,  490,  X5 ;  who  thinks  himself;  without  bein^ 
free,  298,  39  ;  who  to  be  deemed,  304,  aa ;  who 
would  be,  X55,  3x  ;  330,  t 

Freedom,  365,  X7 ;  aturoaa  ormw  slavoyat  honse, 
38,  39 ;  absolute,  3,  19 ;  and  cultivation,  48,  4^ ; 
and  peace,  481,  36;  but  a  name,  a8x,  x6;  dvil, 
home  of,  549,  14  ;  conceded,  167^  36 ;  conditioii 
ofi  554»  9 ;  556, 39 ;  dependence  of,  on  knowledge, 
s30^  jft ;  dependent  on  law,  53,  38  ;  enough,  X7t, 
17 ;  essential  to  existeiice,  XX4, 35 ;  from  woman's 
bonds,  84,  ^ ;  her  quiet  eye,  3x3,  31 ;  humaa, 
6x,  I,  3,  5 ;  in  chains,  364,  31 ;  in  bonds,  331,  44  ; 
native^  to  man,  xys,  43 ;  no  barriers  to,  15^  30 ; 
no,  without  justice,  183,  34;  often  imagiiiary, 
36^,  X4 ;  only  in  obedience,  96,  93 ;  on  the  rnoun- 
tains.  33,  o;  perfect,  the  condition  of,  ^8^  32; 
popular,  MephLsto  on,  54,  38  ;  real,  condition  of, 
305,  38 1  sayings  about,  64,  x6,  17 ;  spiritual, 
attainable  by  lUl,  345,  50 ;  the  baas  of,  335.  6  ; 
the  condition  of,  367,  90 ;  306,  8 ;  the  height  of, 
304t  '3  ;  the  measure  of,  394.  51 ;  the  only  pos- 
sible, X93,  IX  ;  the  only,  worth  the  name,  446,  4 ; 
the  seat  of,  67,  X3 ;  the  secret  of,  190^  39 ;  true, 
in  self-command,  90,  54  ;  when  abused,  344,  46 ; 
which  we  cannot  use,  534,  x3  ;  who  deserves,  ^34, 
53  ;  who  has  sufficient,  15,  x6 ;  with  despotism, 
495*  ^4 !  without  self-comnumd.  304,  6 ;  306,  8 

Freedom's  battle  once  b^un,  109,  4X 

Freemen,  corrupted,  48,  35 

Free>wil^  necessity  of,  365,  13 ;  source  of  slavery, 
393i  34 ;  tbe  function  of,  95,  35 

French,  and  English,  contrasted.  333, 3X ;  Mme.  de 
Stael  on,  359,  5 ;  Revolution,  first  watdiword  of, 

XI4,  X3 

Frensy,  effect  of,  compared  with  reason,  958,  44 

Fretting,  vanity  of,  69,  9 

Friend,  a  constant,  3,  36 ;  a,  defined,  998,  41 ;  a 
desirable,  169,  33 ;  a  faithful.  Napoleon  on,  5, 
30 ;  a  far-off,  effect  of  tidings  of,  433,  50 ;  a  good, 
6,  41:  a  good,  value  of,  370,  48;  505,  x6;  a, 
love  loCj.SQS  39 ;  a  necessity  for  a  man,  171,  x8  ; 
a  reoondled,  X7,  43 ;  a  reserved,  danger  of,  473, 
3 ;  a  stranger,  not  an  estranged,  39,  3  ;  a,  to  all, 
146,  6x ;  a  tree,  sxj,  ao ;  a,  vahie  of,  384,  -p ;  a 
virtuous,  casting  on,  491,  x6;  a,  with  world  shut 
out,  386,  90;  an  agreeable,  Horace's  preference 
for,  399,  37  ;  an  imprudent,  dangerous,  376.  53 ; 
an  old,  not  easily  lost,  187,  43 ;  and  his  faults 
13.  39 ;  as  nettle,  not  echo,  39,  xo ;  admonition  of, 
i^ue  of,  4x9,  31 ;  difficulty  of  he^Mi^,  in  trivial 
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matters,  3x5,  46 :  essential  to  happiness,  3891  5 ; 
everybody's,  nobody's,  332,  9 ;  faithful  and  just 
to  me,  X49,  34  ;  from  enemy,  97,  8 ;  great  service 
of,  433,  5 ;  having  no  need  of,  143.  3  ;  how  to 
apprrach,  343,  33;  how  to  keep  a  new,  70,  18; 
how  to  live  Mrith,  353,  3 ;  how  to  treat,  486,  3 ; 
ignorant,  danger  from,  315, 45 ;  man  to  spurn  as. 
16^  39;  mindfulness  of,  when  happv.  490.  28; 
mistaken  zeal  for,  145,  51  ;  no,  without  fault, 
207,  85;  only  way  to  have,  446,  36:  only  if 
proved,  301,  55 ;  only,  self,  78,  6  ;  rule  for  choice 
ofi  57«  50  >  80{  sis ;  rule  in  choosing  a,  63,  4  ;  the 
candid.  Ommng's  aversion  to,  123,  17 ;  the  ser- 
vice  ot  a,  4x2,  53;  the,  to  trust,  499,  4;  the 
wounds  of|  100,  36 ;  to  be  steadfast,  544, 41 ;  true, 
value  of,  8x,  2X  ;  turned  enemy,  398,  4  ;  want  of 
tme,  misery  of,  199,  ^;  what  most  endears  at 
314,  z8 ;  who  does  not  befriend,  149, 39  j  who  can- 
not bear  foes,  1491  38 ;  who  flatters  and  detracts, 
405, 42 ;  who  not  needs,  X57. 44 ;  without,  no  good 
enjoyable,  3x8,  33  ;  worth  dying  for  hard  to  nnd, 
433^  ^5  J  wronging,  penalty  of,  X49i  «> ;  Zeno's 
aennition  of,  10,  13 
Friendly  relations,  how  to  keep  up,  334,  3 
Friends,  after  wine-casks  dramea,  68^  4 ;  a  hun- 
dred, not  too  many,  79,  8 ;  a  necessity,  520,  35  ; 
^38.  X  3 ;  a  thousand,  not  too  many,  150, 36  ^  aosent, 
in  tne  memor^jT,  443,  i ;  among,  or  enemies,  381, 
7;  and  enemiesj  343,  15;  and  foes,  space  for, 
14,  5) ;  and  their  characteristics,  6,  5-13,  41 ; 
and  their  purses,  134,  12;  being  without,  43,  29 ; 
better  than  grateful  dependants,  aoo^  zp ;  but 
a  name,  308,  45  ;  by  choice,  335,  16 ;  choice  and 
change  of,  38^  35 ;  community  among,  45,  26 ; 
created  by  transactions,  473,  30 ;  deadj  a  magnet 
to  next  world,  75,  6 ;  Emerson  on  his,  388,  7 ; 
essential  to  enjoyment.  ^z8,  23 ;  failings  of,  how  to 
treat,  85,  36;  uithful,  tailing  out  of,  437,  zx ;  false, 
xoo,  4X,  42 ;  398,  xz  ;  feeling  at  misfortune  of,  53, 7 ; 
good,  man  good.  566,  99 ;  grapple,  to  thy  soul, 
429,  38 ;  hara  task  to  make,  of  all,  337, 55  j  having 
many,  331,  35 ;  how  to  choose,  185, 29 ;  in  adver- 
uty,  13,  28 ;  39,  X  ;  in  distress,  5x4,  15  ;  in  need, 
having,  143,  3 ;  indispensabiUty  of,  ^59,  33  ; 
lightly  cast  off,  142,  15;  like  fiddle-stnngs,  114, 
30 ;  misfortunes  of,  Dot  displeasing,  i8z,  3^ ;  xoo, 
X3 ;  mutual  property,  i3,  60;  no  true,  his  who 
fears  to  make  a  foe,  X53,  X4 :  not  four,  in  world, 
210,  44  ;  not  to  be  suspected,  179, 1 3  ;  old,  327, 

i4i  15 ;  36»»  39 ;  oldj  *>»«i  77»  47  »  oouft  »nd  our 
faults,  ^38,  4 ;  our  estimate  for,  96,  yj  ;  preferable 
to  weaftht  37,  54 ;  prudence  of  gaining,  302,  xx  ; 
real,  the  value  of,  369, 13 ;  reticence  with,  71,  33 ; 
sayings  about,  337,  46,  47 ;  test  of,  329,  3x  ;  thou 
hast,  483,  3z  ;  three  good,  148,  46 ;  true,  hard  to 
distinguish,  239,  8 :  true,  to  one  another,  499,  ^t ; 
wealth,  504, 34 ;  when  wealth  goes,  z6o,  39 ;  with 
change  of  fortune.  71,  15 
Frienashlp,  a  selfisti,  X04,  ^5  ;  compared  with  love, 
XX4,  49;  a,  that  is  binding,  3XS1  11;  a  useless, 
413,  9 ;  after  love,  X4x,  xx  ;  and!^  little  gifts,  919, 
38 ;  and  love,  954,  3,  t8  ;  and  love,  incompatible, 
S53f  43 !  s^nd  passion,  contrasted,  o^  n  »  and  pitv, 
incompatible,  :)48,  49 ;  as  a  pleasure,  246,  36 ; 
attractive  ^wer  of,  90,  57;  attributes  of,  13, 
10-37  ;  basis  of,  350, 19 ;  being  without,  479,  45 ; 
belated.  470,  38 ;  b^  proxy,^  31  z,  7  ;  chastity  of, 
384,  5 ;  comfort  of,  m  adversity,  25^  z6 ;  compared 
with  hatred,  X41,  2z ;  contrasted  with  love,  355, 
23:  defined,  322,  zo;  377,  11;  despised,  163,  16; 
double  effect  of,  481,  30 ;  effect  of  distance  and 
absence  in.  69,  39;  essence  of,  435,  39;  experi- 
ence of  those  who  cultivate,  483,  17 ;  fate  of, 
568,  40;  faults  notwithstanding,  xi,  47;  female^ 
growth  of,  xo4j  30 ;  forgiving,  224,  7 ;  fruit  of, 
45^1  39  f  genuine,  a  test  of,  413,  8 ;  gifts  of, 
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II,  34;  grass  on  path  of,  343,  90;  groitest 
low  to,  3x4^  34;  how  kept  green,  7,  90;  ideal 
o^  436,  13 ;  imperilled  through  money,  37, 
X7;  imperilled  by  pecuniary  favours,  Z03,  35; 
in  dividing  inhentance,  190^  25;  judgment  be- 
fore, 314,  3 ;  lasting,  ba^s  of,  X70,  30 ;  light  of, 
439,  XX ;  no,  without  virtue,  392,  46 ;  not  at  too 
heavy  a  cost,  173, 30 ;  not  based  on  feastins,  103, 
59 ;  not  to  be  cheap,  960^  32  ;  often  due  to 
weakness,  9x9.  7  ;  our,  and  charity,  337,  99  ; 
that  has  to  be  constantly  bought,  909,  3Z  ; 
the  claims  of,  947,  47  ;  the  first  law  in,  X38,  49 ; 
to  be  mutual.  x68,  3Z  ;  tried  in  need,  X98,  37 ; 
true,  4x3^  99 ;  499,  52 ;  500,  z-3 ;  true,  a  feature 
of,  88,  39 ;  true,  how  possible,  Z63,  x  ;  true,  in- 
dissoluble,' X4S,  39 ;  true,  without  ceremony,  38, 
24 ;  unfitness  for,  554,^  j6 ;  value  of,  39a,  35 ; 
without  weakness  of,  without  strength  of,  150, 45 
Friendships^  broken,  no  repairing,  32,  46;  dis- 
solved by  silence  or  neglect,  286,  5  ;  for  eternity, 
284,  z ;  new,  not  at  expense  of  old,  ^X7,  26 ; 
not  founded  on  aflinities,  3x5,  16  ;  of  years, 
the  depth  of,  337,  44 ;  schoolboy,  470,  8 ;  when 

»«Jf  54?!  30 

Frog,  a,  if  It  had  teeth,  89,  17 

Frost,  Cod's  plough,  439,  99 

Froth,  not  beer,  983,  z8 

Fmgrality,  a  small,  often  no  economy,  Z3,  35  ;  an 
estate,  300,  30 ;  and  fortune,  X93,  35  ;  and  parsi- 
mony, 5^8,  39 ;  with  contentment,  70,  13 

Fmtt,  forbidden,  xx2,  9;  from  labour,  294,  »8,* 
late,  keeps  well,  930^  38 ;  present  in  tne  seec^ 
37,  Z3 ;  test  of  a  tree,  xz6,  49 ;  the  latest,  ripens 

-55,  "4 ;  the  worst,  474,  48 

Fruits,  the  test,  564,  9z 

Ftilness,  all,  here,  155,  6 ;  lapsing  in,  494,  3 

Function  defined,  3,  59 

Fory  of  a  woman  scorned,  154,  3 

Future,  a  form  of,  5x9,  5 ;  a  happy,  predicted  ix 
George  Sand,  433».»3J  «»  open  to  all,  537,  9; 
always  to  be  provided  for.  Z73,  36;  and  past 
comrared,  447,  3 ;  anxiety  about,  7z,  30 ;  concern 
for,  bootless,  66,  90 ;  construed  from  past,  z,  s  ; 
duty  with  regaitl  to,  405,  39 ;  for  whom,  334,  38 ; 
greatness  of,  440,  Z9 ;  now  to  face,  without  fear, 
330^  zz;  how  to  see  farthest  into,  528,  Z3;  how 
to  treat,  50Z,  Z5;  ignorance  of,  253.  25;  impro- 
vidence in  regard  to^  336,  Z3 ;  in  the  porch  of, 
439,  40 :  judgol  of  by  past,  Z67,  38 ;  learned  from 
past,  Z09,  5 ;  not  our  concern,  306^  48 :  not  to  be 
desired,  165, 40 ;  not  to  be  feared,  Z03, 47  ;  solici- 
tude about,  399,  z6 ;  state,  effect  of  uncertainty 
regarding.  ^9,  30,  so ;  thought  of,  elevating,  04, 
49 ;  veiled  by  God,  359,  33 ;  what  it  hides,  07, 
9t ;  wisely  hidden,  3B4,  47 

Futurity,  uncertainty  r^arding,  598,  14 


Gaiety,  a  medium  in,  47^,  46 

Gain,  at  expense  of  credit,  59,  47 ;  effect  of  greed 

of.  183, 19 ;  lust  of,  958,  5  ;  scent  of^  good,  957, 

43 ;  unjust,  3^6,  6 ;  unjustly  distributed,  77,  53  ; 

worldly,  and  loss,  ao,  53 
Gains,  evil,  losses,  37X,  31 ;  light,  profit  o^  149, 

zo ;  not  all  pains,  309,  34 ;  small,  profit  or,  319, 

34  ;  uniust,  instances  of,  399,  8 
Galoa,  the  emperor,  Tacitus  on,  360,  9 
Galileo  and  his  "  Yet  it  moves,''  84,  za 
Gall,  a  little,  effect  of,  505,  33 
Gallant,  the,  motive  o^  386,  z8 
Gambler,  a  young,  3x4,  43 
Gambling,  and  travelling,  compared,  499, 10 ;  gain 
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by^  a  loss,  551,  93  ;  nature  of,  565,  31 ;  pedigree 

and  progeny  of,  233,  37 
Gamester^  keep,  from  dice,  917,  15 
Gamingr-tabla  and  fortune,  549,  97 
Garb,  makes  not  the  monk,  993,  17 
Garden,  the  first,  197,  50 
Gardener,  business  of,  494, 39 :  grand  old,  and  his 

wife,  116,  35 
Garibaldi  to  his  soldiers,  397,  xi 
Garrulousnesa,  disesteem  of,  484,  36 
Gatherer  and  dispo^ter  of  other  men's  stuff,  164,  38 
Gay,  the,  disliked  by  the  sad,  334,  5 
Gear,  gathering,  for  independence,  491,  17 
Geese  for  swans,  o,  53 
Gem,  why  so  snuul,  19,  49 
Gems,  valueless  as  food,  403,  go 
General,  a,  in  pro«perit}%  370,  17 ;  a,  the  qualities 

of,  368,  39 ;  influence  or  good,  on  his  men,  31,  61 ; 

the  best,  551,  40 
Generalising  resented  by  Nature,  99a,  33 
Generality,  now  to  win  over  the,  491,  X3 
Generalship  in  good  fortune  and  bad.  71,  37 
Generation,  cursing  one's  303,  39 ;  each,  a  duty 

laid  on,  199,  ^i 
Generosity,  after  justice,  37.  96 ;  and  justice  com- 
bined, power  of,  49Q,  47 ;  charm  of,  139,  31 ; 

easier  than  justice,  los,  6 ;  in  train  of  high  birth, 

925,  30;  rare,  969,  93;  versus  business,  1A9,  19  ; 

virtue  of  a  man,  163,  40;  with  what  is  another's, 

98*4; 

Geniality  defined,  133,  98 

Genius,  a  charactefistic  of,  198,  25 ;  a  common 
fate  of,  5x0,  97 ;  ages  of,  superseded  by  theories 
of,  466,  19 ;  a  fine,  criticism  of,  generally  false, 
i7^<  33*  after  the  philosophic  ideal,  405,  43; 
always  melancholy,  S40,  ^6 ;  a  mark  of,  491,  8. 
15,  46^  a  necessity  for  triumph  of,  48,  65;  ana 
education,  77, 1 1 ;  and  wit,  functions  respectively 
of,  53,  36;  and  fortune's  favours,  1x3,  40;  and 
taste,  why  seldom  together,  554,  45 ;  and  the 
world,^  464,  94 ;  as  such,  unconscious,  169, 47  ;  at 
its  rising,  377,  31  ;  a  true,  natural,  989,  X9]  a 
truly  great,  mark  of,^  99,  6 ;  b^  outstripping 
reason,  339,  6;  capacity  for  patience,  9^33,  98^ 
99^ ;  characteristics  of,  499,  36 ;  connection  of, 
with  childhood,  90,  94;  contrasted  with  medio- 
crity, 379,  3 ;  contrasted  with  talent,  409,  44,  45, 
47i  49*  5<^  •  4>o>  X  «  contrasted  with  wit,  993,  4  ; 
dependent  on  attention,  99,  13  ;  defined,  X95,  90 ; 
513,  14 ;  546,  4  ;  distinctive  mark  of,  48b,  99 ; 
development  of,  condition  of,  490,  9;  eflfect  of 
adversity  on,  194,  xo,  ix  ;  effect  of  prosperity  on, 
194,  XX  ;  endowments  peculiar  to,  6,  95 ;  every 
great,  and  his  vocation,  91,  xs ;  every  work  of, 
characteristic  of,  91,  53 ;  fine,  envy  of^  907.  31 ; 
great,  how  formed,  0, 66 ,'  greatest,  most  indebted, 
433,  X3 ;  greatest  works  of,  acouaintance  with, 
493,  X3 ;  honour  done^  to,  194, 7  ;  how  oflen  dumb, 
9i59,  xo;  human,  its  limitations,  333,  44  ;  idleness 
the  blight  of,  5,  30 ;  in  what  its  greatest  power,  91, 
3 ;  its  indebtedness,  536,  95  ;  often  without  talent, 
969, 1 1 ;  lamp  of,  37,  ^5  ;  man  of,  how  ruined,  217, 
18  ;  man  of,  one  consideration  for  every,  549,  41  ; 
men  of,  all  workers,  450,  39 ;  men  of,  as  men  of 
business,^  976.  5 ;  men  of,  generosity  of,  376,  4  ; 
men  of,  in  aavance,  563,  9 ;  men  of  (see  Men  of 
Genius) ;  men  of,  two  divisions  of,  496,  19  ;  men 
of,  unregarded,  176,  4  ;  mistake  and  regret  of,  71, 
4x  \  nature  in  league  with,  380,  53  ;  no  great, 
quite  sane,  318^  37  ;  no  lonely  son  of,  to  despair, 
«4x,  ^6;  no,  without  madness,  473,  50;  noblest 
function  of,  416,  9o;  not  attainable  by  labour 
alone^  3x5,  47  ;  not  to  be  constrained  and  urged, 
'3,  4J; ;  of  light,  439,  48 ;  oflen  hid  under  rude 
extenor,  31,  48 ;  often  of  slow  growth,  968,  19 ; 
often  witho'it  talent,  969,  xi ;  on  the  summit  of 


the  ideal,  906,  y ;  pith  of,  conttactcd,  395,  17 ; 
privilege  of,  906,  41 ;  selection  a  test  of,  531, 13; 
self-defended,  91,  4 ;  subject  to  gloom,  466,  3s ', 
superior  to  intellect,  137,  38 ;  test  of,  404, 93 ;  tlie 
bestower  of,  494, 3 ;  the  death  of,  494,  x8 ;  the  fint 
qualification  of,  53,  33;  the  great  nursery  of,  369, 
46;  the  highest,  characterised,  434, 39:  thef»troas 
of.  98,  99 :  the  power  of,  X90,  44 ;  the  pride  of, 
400,  33 ;  the  purpose  of,  9ox,  45  ;  the  school  of, 
47,  ^9 ;  the  stem  friend  of,  397,  99  ;  the  three 
requisitions  of,  395,  15 ;  three  things  that  enrich, 
485,  36 ;  tendency  of,  to  eccentricity,  76,  32,  33 ; 
true,  sign  of.  99, 4 ;  549,  39 ;  two  kinds  of,  468,  3^ ; 
unccwisciously  developra^  99,  31  ;  under  mssr 
fortune,  379,  94 ;  vain  sigh  of,  488,  50 ;  r^enus 
talent,  54,  39 ;  warped  by  education,  77,  31 ;  what 
forms,  351^,  7  ;  witnout  a  heart,  536,  14  ;  without 
moderation,  98x,  94 ;  without  power,  548,  95 ; 
without  taste,  380,  17  ;  without  training,  7^,  7 : 
works  and  words  of,  474,  47  ;  work  of,  a  child  of 
solitude,  3,  35 

Geniuses,  great,  biographies  of,  1 33,  99 ;  those  that 
look  like,  47S,  X3 

Genoese,  proverb  about,  4^  x 

Genttl  man,  according  to  Chaucer,  143,  95 

Gentility  and  vulgantj*,  103,  34 

Gentle,  world  gentle  to,  xax,  38 ;  yet  not  dull, 

484.  " 

Gentleman,  a,  characteristics  of,  6, 97,  38 ;  a.  outfit 
of,  X37,  XI ;  a  true,  rare,  975,  44  ;  a  questionable, 
6,  99 ;  an  original,  539,  xo ;  best  dressed,  143,  46; 
by  nature,  X49.  37 ;  contrasted  with  clown,  181,  lo; 
Horace's  characteristics  of,  8&  49 ;  how  formed, 
77,  7  ;  manners  of,  defined,  346,  15 ;  mark  of,  49, 
4  ;  sphere  of,  81,  3  ;  the  badge  of  a,  373,  46 ;  the 
best,  143,  47  ;  the  first  and  the  last,  199,  13 ;  the 
word  of,  463,  49 

Gentlemen,  rare^  530,  35 

Gentleness,  antidote  \oe  cruelty,  99,  9;  com- 
mended, 400,  33;  connection  of,  with  firmness, 
905,  92 ;  more  pleasing  than  strength,  283,  33 

Gentry,  rabble  amongst,  470,  99 

Genuine,  hard  to  eliminate,  3^1,  46;  the,  and  the 
spurious,  536,  X5  ;  the  durability  of,  5x9,  90 

Geologist,  an  antiquarian,  933,  30 

Geometry,  road  to,  474,  17 

German  God,  the,  the  temple  of,  998,  9 

Gethsemane,  victory  of,  attainable,  594,  38 

Getting,  and  getting  by  renouncing,  sox,  39 ; 
easier  than  keeping,  X99,  14 ;  nO|  what  we  don't 
bring,  305,  4a 

Ghost,  a,  never  viable  to  two,  63,  25;  302,  x; 
raising  one,  effect  of,  X77,  9 

Ghosts,  the  only  genuine,  473,  39;  whom  they 

visit,  199,  X 

Giant,  on  the  shoulders  of,  37,  55 ;  strength  of, 
tyrannous  to  use,  901,  34 

Giant's  strength,  how  excellent,  326,  9 

Gift,  a,  dearer  than  a  purchase,  535,  47 ;  a,  in  each 
for  all,  57,  17 ;  a  rare,  495,  X9 ;  a,  we  can  receive, 
592,  46 ;  an  acceptable,  X4S,  x ;  better  than  a 
prayer,  70,  3X  ;  every  good,  from  God,  91,  8,  9; 
smallest,  now  made  great,  91,  6;  that  destroys 
liberty,  53,  6 ;  the  only,  446,  6 

Gifted  man,  the,  defined,  430,  7 

Gifts,  against  Nature's  law,  377,  13;  an  enemy's 
76,  39 ;  eflect  of,  on  freedom.  ^44^  97  *,  evil  effects 
of,  430,  4 ;  gate  of,  closed  at  oirth,  543, 92 ;  God's, 

"5.  38*  ^9,  42, 44*  45,  46,  48>  54  ;  i^,  ti  ».  4.  »oI 
of  God,  how  to  treat,  52a,  95 ;  of  God  to  man, 
962j  7 ;  often  losses,  40X,  56 ;  power  of,  53,  30 ; 
receiving,  a  1osr,^245,  28 ;  the  best,  least  admired, 
4^7»  38;  to  receive,  495,  X3;  when  givers  prove 
unkind,  ^96,  1 1 ;  who  can  be  trusted  with,  p4* 
51 ;  winning  power  of,  986.  34 ;  without  elecuon, 
326,30 
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Gifl»  educfttioa  of,  Ruakin  on|  4x7,  x8 ;  proper 
confidant  of,  449^  39;  qumliuea  we  love  in  a, 

^S»  30 

Girls,  beanty  and  deformity  in,  Rusldn  on,  30a,  a ; 
morality  of,  44^  6 

Giver,  a  cheerful,  137,  xa ;  and  receiver,  roles  for, 
941, 9;  love  of,  not  gifk  of  lover,  i^i,  41 

GiTinir*  *M  honour,  80,  18 ;  and  receiving,  191,  x6 ; 
Bismarck's  maxim  on,  72,  S9 ;  business  of  rich, 
I  to,  xz :  contrasted  with  receiving,  492.  41 ; 
eflfect  of,  535,  5 ;  for  one's  gratification,  deemed 
a  merit,  544,  29 ;  hand,  a,  6,  33 ;  not  receiving, 
oar  gain,  95,  zx;  prompt,  30,  36;  to  poor, 
Diderot  on,  71,  ax  ;  without  bottom,  930,  18 

Gladiator,  the  wounded,  381,  3 

Gladness,  alternates  with  sadness,  370, 1 7 ;  peculiar 
to  man,  41 6^  9;  sown  for  the  upright,  249,  zB 

Gladsome  thm^;,  the  most,  443,  46 

Glance,  a,  signifi  xmce  of,  Z50,  15 

Glances,  progeny  of,  xoo,  4a 

Glass,  first  to  fourth,  436.  xo 

Glasses^  cracked,  easily  Droken,  xi8. 

Glib  and  oily  art,  169,  i 

Glitter,  not  gold,  xo,  09 ;  the  fiucinatioo  of  mere, 
407,  39 

Gutters,  what,  temporary,  535,  9 

Gloajnlnsr,  wooing  in,  6^  3^ 

Globe,  the  mad-house  ot  universe,  x68,  45 

Glooniy  temper,  foolish  or  worse,  540,  ao 

GI017,  a  spur,  X95,  aj  ;  after  death,  43,  19 ;  am- 
bition for,  553,  30 ;  bewitching  power  of,  XX7,  ao ; 
false,  100,  43  ;  inveteracy  of  desire  of,  ^,  x8  ;  in 
ri«ng  after  a  fidl,  430,  zi ;  love  of,  Talleyrand 
on,  256,  7 ;  mixt  with  humbleness,  X3a,  3 ;  no, 
without  danger,  88,  48;  our  greatest,  336,  8; 
paths  of,  447,  13 ;  popular,  a  coquette,  352,  44 ; 
rejection  greater  than  oon()uest  of,  78, 39 ;  shadow 
of  virtue,  134,  19 ;  that  is  unreal,  124,  z8 ;  the 
custody  of,  as  a  task,  1551  36;  the  path  to,  aa, 
fa ;  the  torch  of,  X03,  27,  a8 ;  to  him  who  despises 

It,  124,  3X 

Gluttony,  effect  of,  on  heart,  530,  x8 ;  effect  of,  on 
mind,  186,  X7 

Goal,  how  to  attain,  xt8,  52 ;  our,  a  riddle,  539,  X9 ; 
our  political,  3x3,  2a  ;  steps  to,  203,  42 

God,  a,  all  mercyy  6,  35 ;  a  blank  tablet,  z^  49 ; 
a  conception  of,  497,  X7  ;  a,  over  and  behind  us, 
470^  19 ;  a,  the  hypothesis  of,  Laplace  on  the, 
39>  3  >  acknowledging,  169, 48 ;  acts  oQ  183,  zz  ; 
auve  to  misery,  308,  31 ;  all-avenging,  38,  26  ; 
aJl-pervading,  87,  17  ;  si  I  things  full  of^  57,  30  ', 
9x3,  25 ;  914,  47  ;  406,  49 ;  an  absentee,  Z97,  99 ; 
and  existence,  437,  14  ;  and  heaven,  as  gifts^  488, 
Z2 ;  and  His  laws,  992,  36 ;  and  His  word,  Koran 
on,  402,  46;  and  Mammon,  service  of,  incom- 
patible. 564*  IX ;  and  soil,  as  creditors,  902, 
8 ;  and  St  Edmund,  for  sole  friends,  5Z8,  94  ; 
and  the  ri^ht,  Z9a,  32 ;  as  builder,  91,  97 ;  as 
His  worshipper,  19,  44  ;  as  the  only  just,  84, 
as  ;  as  working  and  suffering,  or  reposing,  305, 
26 ;  barred  by  our  idolatries,  546^  36 ;  before  or 
in,  state  of  feeling,  Z70,  zt  ;  bemg  of,  encom- 
passed with  difficulty,  324,  29  ;  believing  and 
acknowledginf^,  different,  169,  48  ;  better  deal 
with,  than  lamts,  900,  32  ;  cannot  be  recom- 
pensed, Z3Z,  6 ;  cauw  of,  and  emancipation 
of  rea.son,  997,  23 ;  condition  of  knowing,  525, 
8;  denying,  evil  effect  of|  479,  37}  eflect  of 
living  with,  542,  Z4 ;  eternity.  His  vindication, 
X93,  7 ;  existence  o^  absurdity  of  proving  the, 
82,  17  ;  existence  of  a  personal,  87,  94 ;  exist- 
ence of,  proving  or  doubting,  495,  8;  fear  of, 
effect  OK  484,  7 ;  folly  of  proving  existence  of, 
358,  9 ;  for  all,  93,  15 ;  forgotten  and  prayed  to, 
384,  xy ;  found  twice,  534,  5 ;  geometrises, 
quoted,  594,  34 ;  gifu  of,  aU  good,  9,  49 ;  give 


things, 
'  less 
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47  ;  here  or  nowhere,  496,  6 ;  His  dwelling-place, 
X92, 17  ;  His  omnipresence  and  omniscience,  492, 
46 ;  how  best  discerned,  153,  54 ;  how  He  is  to  be 
found,  526, 19 ;  how  to  attain  knowledge  of,  220, 
4 ;  how  to  honour  or  insult,  476,  4 ;  how  to  lose, 
384,  44  ;  image  of,  in  man.  539,^29;  in  Christ, 
rational  acknowleti^ment,  Browning  on,  168,  23 ; 
in  history,  150,  33  ;  in  nature  and  man,  321, 29 ;  in 
relation  to  universe,  481, 17 ;  in  the  bosom,  430,  Z7 ; 
in  the  breast,  6.  16 ;  in  the  breast,  limited  power 
of,  60, 5 ;  in  the  depth  of  the  soul,  Z30, 48 ;  in  the 
heart,  Z3Z,  a;  556,  zi  ;  in  the  hjeart  of  him  who 
longs  for  Him^  334,  48 ;  in  the  living  and  becom- 
ing, 422,  47  ;  in  the  mouths  of  philosophers,  347, 
36;  in  the  whirlwind,  376,  35 ;  in  the  will.  His 
condescen«on,  994,  33 ;  inscrutable,  498,  9 ; 
irreverence  towards,  599,  37;  kindness  of.  99, 
33 ;  kingdom  of,  how  to  enter,  512,  52 ;  kingdom 
of,  popularly  and  figuratively,  495,  4  ;  Knowledge 
of,  437,  40 ;  knowledge  of,  identtficd  with  justice, 
Z44,  7 ;  living  to,  alone,  144,  33  ;  love  of,  test  of, 
I47i  5>t  nian  needs,  ao^  aS;  man,  the  key  to, 
47^,  30;  men  of,  have  always  been,  376,  x  ;  mis- 
placed trust  in,  X76,  8 ;  name  of.  not  to  be  taken 
in  vain,  x8s,  3 ;  nature  of,  not  to  be  searched  into, 
988,  46 ;  near  to  man,  395,  19 ;  necessary  to  in- 
vent, 390,  7 ;  no,  agreeable  to  every  one,  546, 
39 ;  no  repose  out  of,  483,  30 ;  not  found  in  soul, 
not  found  anywhere,  153^  33 ;  not  waiting  in 
churches,  575.  10;  of  this  world,  430,  16;  of 
traditional  believers,  430,  Z5 ;  omnipresence  of, 
<3o>  50 1  13I1  8;  173,  30;  only  to  be  left  for  a 
better  master,  iz3,  40;  original  and  end,  116^ 
35  ;  our,  a  hou^hold  God,  338,  5 ;  our  being  ir\ 
187,  37 ;  our  conception  of,  530,  38 ;  power  o( 
contrasted  with  man's,  363, 14 ;  presence-chamber 
of,  aoa,  40 ;  promises  of,  449,  36 ;  purposes  oi 
abstruse,  3x4,  37  ;  record  of  appearanc^  of,  4x8, 
34  ;  secondary,  no  God,  X5X.  50  ;  seeking,  out- 
side the  soul,  38$,  8 ;  sense  ot  a,  211,  X5 ;  Son  of, 
embraced  by  faith,  404,  9 ;  sovereign,  89,  39 ; 
supreme,  174,  6 ;  supreme  over  stars,  ax,  x  ;  the 
art  of,  431,  41 ;  the  great^  proof  of,^  460^  41 ;  the 
greatness  of,  173, 30 ;  the  impossibility  of  proving 
non-existence  of,  223,  35 ;  the,  of  the  Koran,  472, 
45 ;  the  living  garment  of^  292.  2 ;  the  love  of, 
484,  X3  ;  the  love  of,  brendtb  of,  439,  50 ;  the,  of 
our  time,  383,  39 ;  the  portion  of  those  that  love, 
98,  T9  ;  the  power  of,  399.  7 ;  the  provider,  63, 
12 ;  the  soul  of  all,  9,  6 ;  the  true  physician,  X30, 
52 ;  the  true,  sptnt  of,  556,  32 ;  the,  within,  87, 
3,  A ;  460,  37:  thy  convoy  in  storm,  330,  27 ; 
to  be  acknowledged,  3x3,  14 ;  to  be  obeyed, 
rather  than  man,  527, 37 ;  true  honouring  of,  142, 
^4 ;  true  love  of,  X47,  48 ;  trust  in,  X05,  25 ;  trust 
in,  and  do  right,  949,  57 ;  trust  in,  commended. 
547,  19  ;^  trust  in^  Cromwell's,  ^60,  35 ;  universal 
conception  of,  X41,  38  ;^  unlimited  onA  all  con- 
taining, 493,  z8 ;  unlimited  by  space  and  time, 
486,  26;  unnamable,  532,  8;  veiled  and  un- 
veiled, 293,  31,  j2 ;  ways  of,  just,  2x5,  99,  »; 
web  of,  without  beginning  or  end,  472,  7 :  what 
alienates  from,  540,  3Z ;  what  comes  froizi,  destiny 
of«  534»  35  t  ^hat  is  meant  for,  sacred,  520,  2 ; 
where  and  how  to  know,  ^73,  6;  where  men 
weep,  383,  i^;  where  to  seek  and  find,  567,  x8; 
who  seeks,  in  the  dark  and  cold,  553,  35  ;  who 
would  find,  must  brin^,  554, 98 ;  Mrisdom  and  judg- 
ments of,  333^  15:  with  ui«  everything,  371,  X2  ; 
without,  nothing  but  darkness,  326,  96 ;  without 
to  be  sought  for  within,  988,  9 ;  word  of,  520,  7 ; 
word  of,  nesTt  A63,  41 ;  work  of,  character  of, 
5x9,  9z ;  work  ot,  first  and  last,  428,  xx  ;  works 
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of,  a  book}  469,  aa ;  works  of,  still  glorious,  66, 
43 ;  worshipped,  if  known,  63,  5 

God-fonaken,  cry  of  the,  422,  31 

Godtikei  the,  sadness  of,  475,  ao;  thing,  one,  in 
world,  19Z.  41 

God*protected  people,  66,  34 

God's  council  chamber,  no  key  to,  137,  x6 ;  delight, 
325,  aS ;  elect,  called  to  be  sad,  la^,  51 ;  gifts  to 
man,  306,  45  ;  goodness,  implied  m  His  being, 
130,  40;  help,  helpless  without,  156,  35;  laws, 
omnipresence  of,  306,  39 ;  life,  in  man,  430,  x8 ; 
light  for  all,  543,  31 ;  love,  no  falling  out  of,  4^6, 
33 ;  mills,  Z3X,  ^  ;  name  not  to  be  taken  in  vain, 
409,  a6 ;  operations  contrasted  with  man's,  273, 
44 ;  plan  unfathomable,  xaz,  33 ;  presence,  the 
I'cal,  547,  38  ;  promise,  a  pillow,  306,  38 ;  Sabbath 
work,  428,  I X ;  voice,  the  true,  ^56,  43 ;  work 
and  man's  contrasted,  xo^,  38 ;  work,  full  of  Him- 
self, 298,  39 ;  work,  perfect,  xay,  X5,  27 ;  541,  29 

Gods,  aven<4ing,  feet  of,  68,  17 ;  effect  of  adoring, 
480^  7 ;  fate  of  favourites  of,  330,  33 ;  gifts  of, 
misintelligence  of,  321,  37 ;  ground  of  iaith  in, 
370,  ^ ;  DOW  to  draw  near,  ^56,  3a  ;  how  to  re- 
semble, ai7,  36  ;  437,  35;  joy  of  the,  533,  5; 
mills  of,  335,  35;  not  to  be  tempted,  6z,  xi; 
343,  xz  ;  rural,  familiarity  with,  xr3,  33  j  sayings 
about,  430,  ao-3z  ;  secrets  of.  no  prying  into,  342, 
iz  ;  tempting  ttie,  506,  7;  tne,  among  men,  545, 
73 ;  the,  and  their  gifts,  68. 13 ;  the  existence  of. 
now  suggested,  356,  5a ;  tne,  the  lavishness  ana 
stinginess  of,  330,  aa ;  the,  man  dear  to,  289,  a8  ; 
the,  mother  of,  400,  8 ;  the  patience  of,  430,  ax  ; 
the,  the  path  of,  ^oa,  x» ;  the,  to  be  reverenced, 
183,  53 ;  the,  unaer  law,  406,  51  ;  the,  voices 
from,  467,  Q ;  their  life  sad,  438,  53  \  their  silence, 
556,  X3 ;  their  avatars,  489,  4 ;  unjustly  blamed, 
J83,  55;  wh        "  * 

love,  fate  of,  363,  3 

be,  and  Schiller,  comparea,  51  . 
defence  of,  37a,  31 ;  greatness  of,  Carlyleon,  311, 
10  ;  how  he  u  to  be  read,^  506,  X5  ;  inspiring 
iaea  of,  X23^  14 ;  of  his  inherited  nature,  517,  26 ; 
on  his  studies,  x66,  40 ;  sphere-barmony  of,  454, 
29 ;  treatment  of,  349,  ao 

Goethe's,  devotion  to  truth,  X72,  39  ;  greatest 
gain,  420, 27  ;  motto,  336, 37  ;  refuge  from  world, 

"4.33 

Goine,  and  sending,  difference  between,  4a,  37 ; 
back  rather  than  going  wrong,  29,  33  ;  slowly, 
going  safely,  43,  36 

Gold,  a  chimsera,  909,  47 ;  334,  xo ;  and  dirt,  X38, 
38 :  and  silver,  sel f<ommenaed,  x6o,  z  ;  carrying 
only.  148,  49 ;  evil  effect  of,  162,^  19  ;  lust  ot, 
evil  of,  365,  45  ;  object  of  ambition,  Z09,  4-^ ; 
power  oL  9,  55  ;  power  of,  limited,  X31,  38  ;  the 
power  of,  X3,  26 ;  288,  45 ;  to  gild  refined,  492, 
30 ;  to  have  and  to  want,  493,  7 

Golden,  age,  before  us,  333,  a ;  age,  never  such  to 
itself.  203,  3 ;  age,  not  of  gold,  223,  x  ;  age,  the, 

_  Goethe  on,  430,  3a,  3? ;  key,  that,  413,  xi     ^  ^ 

Goldsmith,  Johnson  00,  305,  3 ;  3x8, 31 ;  inspiring 
idea  of,  123,  14 

Good,  ability  of  doing,  good,  25,  4X  ;  absolute,  un- 
known to  us,  317,  XI ;  action,  one,  condoning 
Flower  of,  XXX,  22;  alone  capable  of  conserva- 
tion, 3r3,  48;  and  better,  fate  of,  30,  16;  alt, 
liasis  of;  (;)4j  19;  all,  from  heaven,  xz,  56;  all, 
save  Goids^  limited,  9,  34;  all  things  for,  174, 
36  j  and  evil,  difference  between,  475,  7 ;  and 
evil,  mixed,  406,^  46 ;  and  evil,  only  opposed. 
95,  3a;  and  evil,  unexpected,  137,  39;  ana 
great,  94.  21 ;  and  ill,  how  to  treat,  200,  36 ; 
angel,  waminf^  of,  29,  74;  antagonism  to,  a 
constant  necessity,  477,  xx  ;  association  with  the, 
30,  32  ;  nt  last  to  all,  165,  x6 ;  balance  of,  67,  22  : 
beauty  of,  to  be  regarded,  7x»  37 ;  bought  with  toil 
GOO 


»83,  « ;  when  they  arrive,  543,  37 ;  whom  they 
love,  fote  of,  363,  3 
Goethe,  and  Schiller,  compared,  532,  aa  ;  Carlyle's 


and  tears,  458, 44 ;  calling,  bad.  Z7a,  3a ;  compared 
with  evil,  338,  Z4 ;  deed,  ennobling,  X50,  a ;  deeds, 
man's  wealth  hereafter,  91 1  7  :  deeds,  noise- 
lessness  of^  30^  X9  ;  do,  a  universal  role,  98,  39 ; 
doing,  sayings  on,  70,  35-37,  40  ;  doing,  teaching 
good,  150,  4;  doing,  to  the^  bad,  a6z,  26 ;  d<Hng, 
without  occasion  <»  evil,  difficulty^  aoi,  7 ;  done 
slowly,  333,  40  ;  due  to  exercitation,  983.  23 ; 
easier  to  be,  than  to  seem,  330,  36 ;  easy  to  be^ 
with  no  hindrance,  86,  31 ;  ever  near,  556,  27 ; 
everywhere,  549,  29 ;  extreme  of,  to  be  avoided, 
305,  46  ;  faith,  importance  of,  x  17,  36 ;  for  evil, 
340,  8 ;  for  one,  not  for  another,  31,  z8 ;  fortune 
and  good  sense,  rare,  274,  ao ;_  fortune  hard  to 
bear,  179,  24 ;  fountain  of,  within,  253,  xz ;  from 
bad,  discrimination  of,  rare,  328,  ^ ;  from  freely 
opened  hand,  338,  xo ;  from  God,  94,  33 ;  from 
seeming  evil,  zz6,  X9  ;  from  within,  5a,  20; 
greatest,  by  whom  wrought,  285,  aa  ;  growth 
of,  amidst  evil,  x6i,  3a ;  habitual  enjoyment  oC 
2x,  X9  ;  how  to  do  most,  ^22,  35 ;  humour,  a 
nappiness,  20^,  ^3 ;  impossible  to  wicked,  126^ 
22 ;  in  the  thinking,  3x5.  a ;  in  the  vilest,  xic^ 
27 ;  knowing,  and  not  doing,  493,   X9 ;  known 


always  a  tiro,  ^x,  ^  ;  man,  needs  room,  60, 
0;  man,  rule  of  a,  z,  27;  man,  satisfied  6rom 
nimself,  6,  48 ;  man,  striving  in  the  dark  right, 
6,  47 :  man,  the  death  of,  5^,  44 ;  man,  the 
loyal  heart  of,  66,  a8;  man,  the  mark  of,  906, 
35 ;  man,  unenvious,  xsx,  9  y  man,  unknown, 
work  of,  463,  48 ;  men,  all  things  becoming  in, 
338,  6 ;  men,  duty  of,  when  bad  combine,  543, 
8  ;  men,  helplessness  of,  at  present,  ^57^  38 ; 
men,  need  of,  64,  38 ;  men,  treatment  ot  failings 
of,  426,  48 ;  men,  value  of,  464,  46 ;  missconstra- 
ing,  a  treble  wrong,  494,  a^ ;  name,  caiielessness 
of,  x^a,  44 ;  name,  once  tainted,  zz8,  50;  native 
and  foreign,  how  to  treat,  az^,  Z7  ;  news,  Ivinger 
of,  Z44,  zo;  no,  from  what  is  not  natural,  998, 
z6 ;  no  pure,  in  man's  offer,  30a,  8 ;  not  to  he 
mistaken  or  censured,  333,  Z7  ;  nothing,  by  itself, 
3'4i  45  >  3x51  X  ;  nothing  so,  as  not  to  suffer  from 
abuse,  3x7,  x ;  of  others,  securing,  153,  47 ;  of 
others  to  be  sought,  385,  i ;  old  rule,  ^e,  430, 
44 ;  on  the  highway,  94,  20 ;  only  from  self,  8a, 
xo ;  or  evil  as  we  take  it,^  190^  40 ;  our  hiehest, 
5'9f  37  >  out  of  season,  evil,  5x0,  40 ;  people,  iax 
apart,  xx6,  37 ;  promised,  gain  in  being  berefi  of, 
399*  33  >  public  and  private,  359, 39 ;  qualities,  un- 
serviceable to  one's  self,  x&,  45 ;  rarity  of,  z83« 
xa ;  report  not  so  easily  spread  as  ill,  X77,-  25 ; 
sense  and  expression,  87,  29;  sense  and  good 
nature,  X29,  56 ;  sense,  how  we  estimate,  3x7, 13 ; 
sense^  indignant,  193, 19 ;  sense,  road  to,  498,  29; 
slow  in  developing,  314,  35;  source  of,  126,  34; 
thing,  a  disappointment  at  first,  303,  4 ;  tliat  is 
done  for  us,  476,  39  ;  that  is  possible,  340^  8 ;  the, 
behaviour  of,  184,  39 ;  the,  easy  to  rule,  08, 41 ;  tl>e 
end  of  all,  10,  54  ;  the  genuinely,  hard  to  know, 
343, 40 ;  the  goal  of  ill,  323, 3 ;  the  internal  source 
of  all,  402,  29 ;  the,  inman^  537, 22  ;  the  only,  that 
profits,  335,  10 ;  the  public,  to  be  sacrificed  to, 
124,  20;  the  really,  for  ever,  298,  2a ;  the  really, 
hard  to  attain,  67,  32 ;  the,  sa^^ings  ahout^  430, 
35-37»  39i  42i  45-47  ;  ^^  sovereign,  according  to 
Bacon,  ^36,  41 ;  the,  those  who  forward,  to  be 
honoured,  325,  xs;  thing  out  of  Nazareth,  35, 
26 ;  things  iflusory,  X54, 31 ;  things  in  threes,  9, 36; 
those  who  do  most,  482,  40 ;  though  small,  suffi- 
cient, 406,  14 ;  to  be  defined  and  field  fast,  X58, 
34 ;  to  be,  and  disagreeable,  490,  16;  to  be  done 
unconsciously,  343,  34 ;  to  be  left  to  heaven's  dis- 
posal, 403,  a;  to  be  sought  for,  99»  37;  to  bo 
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wni«d,  5x9,  14 ;  to  drcnlate,  99,  71 ;  to  him  who 
serves  the  state,  564,  25;  to  men,  condition  of 
doiz^y  176,  zo ;  to  whom  good,  364,  52  \  turn,  a, 
merit  oi^  X,  14 ;  undying,  475,  25 ;  when  it  thrives 
1)est,  94t  x8 ;  while  asleep,  z,  3 ;  who  best  knows, 

Good-breeding,  bow  attained,  216,  19;  never 
affectation,  489,  35 ;  power  of,  x3o,  7 ;  want  of, 

4S2»  27 
Good-fellowship,  ground  of,  73,  45 

Good-for-nothing,  a,  532,  21 ;  the,  Goethe  on, 

Goooaess,  a  benefit  to  all,  304, 32 ;  a  characteristic 
of,  51  s,  3;  and  beauty,  433,  7 ;  an  end,  135,  35 ; 
a  test  ofj  304,  7 ;  better  than  wealth,  31,  55 ; 
Bums'  criterion  of,  541,  11 ;  departed,  mourned 
over  a  possession,  539,  i ;  first  and  second  con- 
dition of,  428,  xo;  God's,  and  His  providence, 
Z28. 6;  in  one's  friend's  esteem,  565, 14 ;  in  the  eye 
of  law,  97,  3 ;  love  of,  151,  39 ;  not  famous  for, 
infamous,  175,  27  ;  often  mere  harmlessness,  268, 
28 ;  pride  of,  567,  21 ;  real,  rare,  376,  52 ;  re- 
warded, 19,  64;  self-evolved,  303,  6;  tendency 
of,  5x4,  49;  test  of.  276.  X3;  the  sin-bearing 
power  of,  385,  24;  thoughts  of,  484,  34;  timid 
shyness  of,  105,  x8 ;  unconcentrated,  465,  32 ; 
united  with  greatness,  319,  36;  why  snarled  at, 
274.  49 ;  without  edge  to  it,  568,  20 

Goo<u,  common,  none,  XZ9,  30 

Good-will,  best  gift,  279, 44 ;  everything  in  morals, 
60,9 

Goose,  a,  that  lays  golden  eggs,  9X,  54  ;  that  lays 
the  golden  egg,  430.  S© 

Gospd,  contrasted  with  law,  438,  19 ;  in  nature,  as 
in  Bible,  128,  2;  of  Christ,  all  great  and  goodly 
things  symbob  of,  476,  2 ;  the,  value  of,  430,  51 

Gospels,  only  edifying  use  of,  ^8^,  30 ;  only  two 
possible,  ^68,  34 ;  the,  contrsuiictions  in,  538,  3 ; 

Gossip,  a  vice,  183. 39 ;  effect  of,  if  circulated,  172, 
12^  superseded  oy  bodes,  X39,  z6;  the  town's, 
insi^incance  o^  564,  23 

Gossips,  quarrellinj^  of,  377,  23 

Gothic  cathedral,  Emerson  on,  430,  52 

Gotten  easily,  gone  easily,  38,  x5 

Govern,  men,  how  to,  492, 47 ;  they  that,  the  most, 

^479.  4? 

Governing,  class,  conduct  at  present  of,  431,  i ; 
fundamental  art  of,  494,  4 ;  men,  Danton  on,  29, 
x-i ;  powers,  the  only,  335,  16;  man's  prerogative, 

^373f  7 

Government,  a,  how  to  judge  of,  526,  38 ;  a  lazy, 
Butler  on,  316,  48 ;  a  merely  business  and  bread- 
protecting,  6,  60;  as  a  science,  Rousseau  on, 
237*  33  i  l>cst,  defined,  277,  ix ;  by  wisest  our 
goal,  313,  22 ;  contract  of,  dissolved  by  despotism. 
233,  10 ;  democratic,  among  whom  possible  ana 
impossible,  378,  46;  despotic,  361, 44;  difficulty  in, 
5SOi  46 ;  essence  of,  among  good  meiu  425,  32 ; 
forms  of,  futility  of,  277,  29 ;  forms  of,  how  de- 
termined, ^2^,  14;  good,  beginning  of,  9,  ^3; 
good,  condition  of,^  396,  34 ;  in  what  it  resides, 
30X».  35  I  never  originative,  90,  10 ;  no  dissension 
to  hinder,  317, 35;  not  to  waver,  6, 61 ;  of  England, 
431,  3 ;  of  men,  only  by  serving  them,  330,  14 ; 
of  world,  464,  s,  35,  41 ;  officers  of,  131, 19 ;  over- 
throwing^ and  crearing,  two  different  things,  566, 
37 ;  parhameniary,  defined,  34X,  45  ;  qualification 
for.  47^,  8 ;  real,  our  need,  3x2, 44 ;  representative, 
defined,  933»  3'  \  representative  of  order^  250,  ^8 ; 
republican,  Tacitus  on,  37X,  22 ;  the  miracle  in, 
3x5,  a4 ;  the  best,  65,  7 ;  109,  40 ;  4x7,  39 ;  the 
burden  of,  Cromwell  on,  X69,  25 ;  the  first  object 
o^  359»  34 >  tlt^  only  safe,  302,  zo;  to  be  in 
advance,  431,  2 ;  where  men  are  selfish,  477,  42 ; 
wisdom  that  suffices  for,  15  47;  without  self- 
government,  9,  24 


Governments,  a  duty  of  all,  549,  x6  ;^  all,  a  com- 
pact with  devil,  9,  37;  bureaucratic,  the  fatal 
disease  of,  423,  43;  cause  of  decay  of,  22^, 
34 ;  free,  tyrannies  of,  XX4,  28 ;  how  far  good, 
9,  3x  ;  monstrous^  absurdity  in  modem,  475,  45 ; 
secret  of  success  in,  216,  X4 

Governors,  our,  522,  7 ;  the  life  of  all,  72,  X7 

Grace,  a  day  of,  4^  x  ;  contrasted  with  nature,  290, 
34 ;  29X,  38 ;  divine,  power  of,  x^s,  5 ;  essential, 
305,  34 ;  mscination  of,  63^  48 ;  given,  as  needed, 
60,  X5 ;  helpless  by  itself,  30X,  xi ;  in  contrast 
with  gifts,  X22,  36 ;  in  movement,  182,  5 ;  melan- 
choly, 8x,  4;  power  of,  66,  10;  purpose  of,  240, 
54  ;  source  of,  ^X9,  4 ;  stronger  than  nature,  X32, 
17  ;  the  soul  of  complexion,  433,  7 ;  to  be  seized 
at  once,  60,  xs  ;  to  whom  given,  366,  19 

Graceful,  the,  defined,  ^40,  43 

Gracefolness,  from  one  s  self,  315,  3 

Graces,  effect  of  teaching  of,  360,  22  ;  the,  and 
Venus,  «2,  3X 

Grain,  value  of  one^  332,  28 

Grammar,  above  kings,  225,  33 ;  lordship  claimed 
over,  78,  X2 

Grammarians,  and  troubles  of  world,  227,  xo; 
not  subject  to  Caesar,  34,  35 

Grandeur,  a  mark  of,  5x1,  ^x ;  and  comfort,  in- 
compatible. 565,  27 ;  to  be  Icept  ever  before  us, 
529,^  6 ;  to  ne  shunned,  X17,  xo 

Granite,  block  of,  as  an  obstacle  and  stepping- 
stone,  4x8,  39 ;  from,-  to  immortality  of  the  soul, 

^ '98,  45 

Grapes,  where  sweetest,  (A^  22 
Grasp,  a  hearty,  good,  X67,  4X 
Grasping,  at  too  much,  42,  33 ;  36^,  ^x 
GrasSj  and  flowers,  529,  26  ;  tlka  blade  of,  x8x,  32 
Gratification,  unbridled,  evil  of,  245^  44 
Gratitude,  a  burden.  227, 27;  and  love  incompatible, 
953f  43  \  commenaed.  X32,  15  ;^  less  potent  than 
fear,  103,  36 ;  of  small  commercial  value,  440,  22 ; 
protestations  of,  528,  8 ;  the  root  of,  ^10,  15 
Grave,  an  early,  346,  x6 ;  a  lonely,  sign  for,  3x2, 
X2 ;  as  bed  of  rest,  Carlyle  in  view  of  the,  323, 
2 ;  from,  to  gay,  X30,  35 ;  the,  honours  at,  387,  9 ; 
the,  our  meeting-place  of  rest,  564,  ^3;  voices 
from  the,  274,  39 ;  wicked  and  weary  in,  477,  30 
Graves  of  the  hamlet,  27,  52 
Gravit]r,  from  thought  andf  from  dulness,  469.  24 ; 
less  wise  than  it  looks,  244, 38 ;  too  much,  shallow- 

ness  of^  497,  37  ^     . 
Gray  hairs,  Jean  Paul  on,  X33,  3 

Great,  and  good,  04,  21  j  and  little,  on  Fortune's 
wheel,  2p8,  24 ;  Secoming,  and  being  bom,  203, 
29 ;  deeds,  by  whom  done,  199,  3X  ;  folk,  secrets 
of,  like  wild  beasts  in  cages,  453, 3 ;  from  smallest, 
23«  39  \  master,  how  great,  7,  2 ;  mind,  character 
of  laoours  of,  91,  17 ;  name,  hard  to  eam,^  x8o, 
24 ;  no,  or  small,  to  the  soul,  472,  49 ;  sacrifices 
to  make  one,  516,  9 ;  thing,  always  done  easily, 
X71,  7 ;  thin^,  now  and  by  whom  done,  7,  8 ; 
thing,  no,  without  meaning,  53^,  X5 ;  wax,  by 
others  waning,  x68,  30;  what  is,  effect  of,  on 
ailtivation,  540,  4s  j  why  such,  238,  27 

Great  man,  a,  and  his  reputation,  567,  38 ;  ability 
to  perceive^  208,  3 ;  a,  iu  midst  of  the  crowd,  201, 
24 ;  according  to  Emerson,  X43,  X26 ;  and  his  age, 
43I,  93,  24 ;  and  his  descent,  87,  42 ;  and  nis 
talk,  7,  9 ;  and  human  nature,  431,  25  ;  a  subject 
only  for  one  as  great,  325,  x ;  characteristic  of, 
302,  x6;  307,  32;  first  test  of,  428.  ^;  heaven- 
ward path  of,  434,  X9;  his  love  of  justice,  X51, 
3:  house  of,  flagstone  at,  394,  4;  Landor's  test 
of,  6,  60 ;  living  for  high  ends,  6,  70 ;  mark  of, 
206,  26 ;  no,  dies  a  natural  death,  2x7,  8 :  no, 
without  inspiration,  205,  27 ;  quotes  bravely,  7, 
X  ;  secret  of,  anticipateo,  292,  X7  ;  speaking  always 
or  rarely,  469,  20 ;  the  faults  of,  427,  24 ;  unique, 
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9t,  t6;  vacancy  he  leaves  behind,  544,  39;  who 
entitled  to  praise,  i|33,  34 
Great  niMi,  age  01,  gone,  415,  40;  and  little, 
diffei«noe  between,  433,  34 ;  and  world,  464,  6 ; 
465,  Si  5 ;  charactemtics  of,  108,  2 ;  306,  50 ;  431, 
a6 ;  devotion  to,  387,  31 ;  difficulty  of  believing 
iiu  496, 16 ;  effect  of  evil  fortune  (mi,  3o8,  i  ;  errors 
of,  3or,  39 ;  fame  of.  to  what  due,  995,  15  ;  great 
mountains,  985^  9 ;  now  linked  to  their  age,  64, 
31 ;  how  we  estimate,  593, 41 ;  importance  of,  ^59, 

of,  9o6,  10 ;  men  of  faith, 


36;  late  appreciation 

381,  44  ;  misftion  of,  919,  z ;  mutual  isolation  of, 
63, 14 ;  necesMry,  398, 98 ;  never  limit  themselves, 
938,  9^ ;  of  different  moulds,  990,  49 ;  perverse 
worship  of,  169,  91 ;  popular,  938,  26 ;  seldom 
scholars,  46 j,  24;  tender-neartedness  of,  15,  42; 
treatment  of,  and  fate,  909,  49 ;  unbelief  in,  as  a 
sign,  307,  5 ;  unconscious,  985,  99 ;  when  the  Hon 
roars,  394,  90 
Great  souls,  effect  of  gold  on,  128,  39 ;  effect  of 
tranquillity  of,  316,  32 ;  in  collision,  73,  36;  not 
common,  308, 19 ;  sign  of,  90s,  49  \  stUl  exist,  67, 
30 ;  talk  of,  959,  40 ;  the  composure  of,^  discon- 
certing, 376,  54 ;  the  fate  of»  499,  3 ;  virtue  of, 

4^  39 
Great,  the,  an  unhappiness  of,  905,  5 ;  connection 
between,  and  the  little,  981,  4 ;  dependence  of, 
431,  10;  dependence  on,  163,  4;  favourites  of, 
>^  } »  friendship  with^  74,  i ;  hard  to  win,  3x4, 
96 ;  intimacy  with,  without  servility,  149,  37 ; 
neighbourhood  of,  dangerous,  228,  13;  only, 
Z44,  51 ;  153.  27 ;  on  the  wave  of  humanity,  534, 
7 ;  pride  of,  now  to  humble,  5x4, 13 ;  ruled  rather 
than  ruling,  322, 28 ;  truly,  according  to  k  Kempis, 

i43f  56 

Great  things,  all  from  above,  306,  45 ;  by  whom 
alone  prooucible,  303, 19 ;  by  whom  done.  38,  38 ; 
how  to  achieve,  353,  43 ;  made  up  of  litiltf ,  251, 
11,  14  ;  not  to  be  sought,  385,  7 ;  the  element  of 
all,  391,  39 

Greatest,  in  these  times,  463,  77 ;  man,  according 
to  Ward  Beecher,  143,  51 ;  man,  the,  144,  51 ; 
men,  world's  treatment  of  its,  314,  34 ;  the,  the 
briefest,  439,  t9 ;  unknown,  338,  7 

Greatness,  aggregate  of  minuteness  135,  38 ;  and 
prudence,  contrary  counsels  of,  359,  x8' ;  an  essen- 
tial attribute  of,  303,  49 ;  Christian,  condition  of, 
554*  41 :  condition  of  attaining,  467, 40 ;  despised, 
mark  of  greatne<is,  759, 92 ;  essence  of,  42c,  40 ;  first 
step  to,  428,  38 ;  growth  and  decay  o/,  102,  19 ; 
how  attained,  4^4, 2^  ;  482, 39 ;  in  need  of  defence, 
99,  97 ;  in  one  s  self  commended,  98,  39 ;  inse- 
curity of,  93,  X9 ;  man's,  proof  of,  9,  57 ;  men 
capable  of,  »z,  99  ;  no,  without  inspiration,  477, 
9o ;  not  to  be  aimed  at,  385.  -x ;  of  man,  how  to 
comprehend,  900,  9x ;  our  relation  10,  594,  30 ; 
penalty  of,  490, 17  ;  potentiality  of,  167.  4 ;  auafi- 
xications  for,  490,  18;  root  of,  978,  9x;  self-evolved, 
303,  6 ;  solitary,  75,  99 :  tendency  of,  to  calm,  14, 
34 ;  the  condition  of  all,  152,  39 ;  true,  mark  of, 
907,  16 ;  500,  4 ;  various  ways  to,  397,  49 ;  whom 
to  thank  for,  175,  30 

Greece,  and  the  world,  556,  6;  Byron  of,  999,  25 ; 
but  living  Greece,  no  more,  405, 51 ;  her  conquest, 
1^1, 47 ;  nothing  without  freedom,  396, 25 ;  seven 
wise  men  of,  ground  of  their  fame,  453,  16 

Greedy  crayins  of,  83,  19 ;  how  to  overcome,  940, 
16  ;  innatiableness  of,  199,  33 

Greeks,  and  Romans,  the  only  ancients  that  con- 
tinue voung,  6^^  47  ;  sayings  about,  43a,  44-46 ; 
their  dream  of  life,  ^,  39 

Green  spot,  our  final  inheritance,  41,  53 

Greeting:,  the  stranger's,  to  be  returned,  455,  22 ; 
to  be  with  noble  feeling,  29t,  28 

Gregory  VII.  on  his  death-bed,  68,  93 

Grief,  and  excess  of  it,  398,  13 ;  after  gladness,  98, 
008 


I ;  and  its  shadows,  75,  94 ;  a  symboi  of 
tianity,  524, 4a ;  bitter  and  calm,  524, 46 ;  capable 
of  counsel,  413, 14 ;  effect  of  time  on,  66, 7  ;  effect 
of  impartinc[,  ^73, 94 ;  expression  of,  97, 57 :  ffreat, 
effect  on  muid  of,  133,  3a ;  how  to  amquer,  142, 
17 ;  hard  to  master  a,  93,  9;  limited,  70,  47 ; 
limit  of,  540,  7  ;  love  >/«<  grief,  109,  46 ;  man  s, 
266,  33 ;  moderate  and  immoderate,  261,  30 ; 
pleasure  of,  379,  14 ;  sayings  aboutj  43a,  48,  40; 
shallow,  446,  29;  softened  with  time,  473,  6; 
tamed  with  time  and  thinking^  486,  97  ;  tlust  can 
be  advised,  244,  35;  to  be  pnvate,  189,  19  ;  un- 
edifying,  166,  x6 ;  unseen,  sincere,  i8x,  st  »  wail 
of,  4i6x,  x\ 

Griefs,  ended  with  remedies,  545, 12 ;  from  evils 
that  have  not  hamened,  398,  31 ;  great,  doinb, 
x66,  15 ;  great,  effect  of,  on  less,  133,  33 ;  never 
stated  too  lightly,  303,  33 ;  when  freM,  not  to  be 
dispelled,  550,  15 

Grievances,  old,  not  to  be  repeated,  296,  57 

Grin,  power  of  a  merry,  36,  14 

Groove,  moving  in  the  same,  315,  50 

Grose,  Captain,  Bums  on,  174,  49 

Grotesques,  no,  in  nature,  467,  31 

Grow,  ceasing  to,  149,  41 

Growth,  contrasted  with  decay,  48,  9;  fast  and 

^s'ow334,  X9 

Growths,  natural,  pleasing,  191,  4 

Grub  and  butterfly.  471,  22 

Grumbler,  wise,  a  benefactor,  46a,  33 

Grumblers,  benefactors,  417,  ao 

Grumbling,  elevating  power  of,  4x7,  99 ;  essential 
to  progress,  566,  4a ;  evil  effect  of,  144,  41 ;  philo- 
sophy of,  447,  36 ;  room  for,  905,  40 ;  too  much, 

492i  5 
Guard,  who  keeps  no,  on  himself,  559,  3 

Guesses,  Goethe  on,  171,  30 

Guest,  a.  rank  of,  549,  37  ;  a  welcome,  X46,  54 

Guests,  bow  viewed,  428,  X2 ;  unbidden,  505,  46 

Guide,  a  true,  145,  36 

Guiding-star  evervwhere,  190,  43 

Guilt,  chief  earthly  ill,  247,  49;  communion  in, 
levelling,  90, 3 ;  confession  of,  xo^,  6 ;  conviction 
of,  better  than  severitv  of  punishment,  406,  19 ; 
counsels  of,  infiituated,  390,  9 ;  danger  of  first 
step  in.  94X,  49  ;  dependent  on  station,  327,  43  ; 
diversely  rewarded,  182,  6;  greatest  inatement 
to,  271, 18 ;  hard  not  to  betray,  X55,  35 ;  inddible, 
x<x  46 ;  misery  of,  321,  25 ;  sure  to  be  poiushed, 
178,  48  ;  yokcxl  to  misery,  X26,  13 

Guilty,  evil  of  sparing,  279,  99 :  heart,  greatest 
terror  to,  475,  39 ;  the,  what  is  due  to,  496,  8 

Guixiea,  power  of,  490,  13 

Gullibillbr,  and  quackery,  361,  4 ;  man's,  not  his 
worst  blessing,  357,  34 

Gunpowder,  gentune  use  of,  430^  1 


Habit,  bad,  when  to  overcome,  96T,  35 ;  effect  of, 
^66,  44  ;  force  of,  46,  5^,  60 ;  importance  of, 
in  youth,  4,  xo;  only  motive,  969,  14 ;  power  of, 
«"i33;  »59i  ";  475136;  the  chains  of,  419136; 
U!te  doth  breed,  x69,  49 

Habits,  bad,  effect  of,  099,  x6 ;  bow  formed^  >,  94  ; 
ill,  grow  apace,  x8x,  44;  rule  in  formation  of, 
89.  x8 

Hades,  the  descent  to,  easy.  98,  48 

Haggis,  a,  charging  downnill,  89,  18;  Bums  to 

».  99»  36 
Hair,  a,  casts  a  shadow,  89,  19 
Hair-splitting,  149,  x8 
Half  and  whole  compared,  399,  as 
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Half-man,  a,  145,  7 

Hallow'd  spot,  a,  why  crave,  555,  34 

Halves,  ali  things,  75,  25 

Hame,  bext,  76,  xo 

Hamlet,  Shaknpeare's,  how  composed,  388,  za 

Hanuner,  better,  than  anvil,  zSi,  5 

Hand,  a  cold,  ei^  53 ;  a -hard,  4^2,  zo ;  and  its  own 
ivork,  486, 3 ;  disfigured  by  toil,  268,  23 ;  from,  to 
mouth,  xxd,  6 ;  Napoleon  s,  connected  with  his 
h«ul,  287,  48  ;  shakes  of,  characteristic,  475,  32  ; 
the  instrument  of  instruments  264,  15 ;  ihe,  of 
toil,  Carlyle  on,  513,  xo ;  the  touch  of  a  vanished, 
33,  ao ;  to  be  educated,  9^,  20 

Handicraft,  good^  foundation  of,  zaS,  2a 

Hands,  before  knives,  zo6,  35 ;  clean,  with  gloves 
on,  394, 33 ;  folding  and  opening,  213,  x  i ;  power 

o^  535»  17;  work  of  the,  sx9i  =3 

Handsome  figure,  effect  of,  283,  50 

Hanging,  as  a  correction,  523,  29 

Hannibal,  Maherbal  to,  514,  sa 

Happiest,  man,  the,  150,  43;  443,  47  ;  551,  41 ; 
man,  according  to  Goethe,  143,  27 ;  men,  the, 
448,  5  ;  of  men,  George  Sand  on,  433,  8 

Happiness,  a,  better  than,  495,  38 ;  a  condition  of, 
12,  6;  6x,  17;  488,  9o;  a  rare,  368,  5;  aiwavs 
exaggerated,  3;^,  5 ;  and  attainment  of  a  wish, 
332,  41 :  and  misery,  kinship  of,  at  the  root,  540, 
23  ;  and  misery,  contrasted,  353,  8  ;  Aristotle  on, 
304,  34 ;  as  a  proportionate  quantity,  273,  43 ;  a, 
that  never  leaves  us,  171,  8« ;  at  present,  or  no- 
where, Z75,  30 ;  Bums'  ideal  of,  271,  27 ;  out  one 
solid  basis  ot,  ^71,  18;  centered  in  neart,  X72, 
23 ;  claim  to,  mischief  of,  206,  44 ;  condition  of, 
81,  44 ;  confined  to  no  spot,  X07,  13 ;  constancy 
in,  479,  x8 ;  contrasted  with  sorrow.  476,  38 ;  de- 
termining element  of,  313,  24;  dependent  on 
renouncing  the  world,  2x7,  6 ;  dependent  on  re- 
straint, 2^0,  X3 ;  destroyed  by  envious  fortune, 
22,  34 ;  dLscovery  of  a  new,  203,  7 ;  domestic,  70, 
54,  55 ;  earthlji^  experience  of,  X7o^  i ;  earthly,  in 
dreams,  319,  ^;  essence  of,  541,  x8;  ever  near, 
33St  3;, from  change,  illusory,  268,  55;  from 
moderation,  23,  48;  greatest,  in  existence,  494, 
33 ;  health,  536,  X7 ;  how  to  obtain,  373,  4^ ;  how 
to  weigh,  53,  4x  ;  how  we  lose,  527,  22 ;  imi^^- 
ary,  53X,  4^  ;  in  anticipation,  93,  46 ;  independent 
of  pro^ipenty  and  adversity,  286,  2x  j  independent 
of  wealth  and  greatness,  297,  46 ;  in  feeling  one 
'«vlth  the^  whole,  173,  2 ;  in  sufficiency  for  self, 
77>  34  >  tn  the  heart,  185,  52;  in  wnat  to  be 
sought,  Z2,  25 ;  lov^  of,  higher  in  man  than,  471, 
33;  made  dependent  on  chance,  200,  4;  main 
thing  for,  457, 22 ;  matrimonial,  condition  of,  353, 
46 ;  matter  of  feeling,  xBo,  x ;  meaning  of,  490, 21 ; 
negatively  defined,  49a,  28 ;  never  p^ect,  86.  29 ; 
2x0,  3x  ;  no,  without  a  friend,  289,  5 ;  no,  wjtnout 
love^  364,  4;  not  dependent  on  congniity  of 
ion,  33X,  42 ;  not  promoted  by  argument,  X73, 

Enot  the  purpose  of  life,  400,  ao ;  not  to  be 
ted  of,  333,  XX  ;  of  others,  hard  to  taste,  381, 
39 ;  offered  to  all,  390,  4 ;  one  good  way  to,  332, 
28 ;  one's,  not  to  be  thouglit  of,  329,  a8 ;  only 
personated,  521,  ax  ;  or  unhappiness,  what  deter- 
mines, ^3p,  34 ;  our  desire  for,  530,  5  ;  power  of, 
to  swell  ne.-irt,  326,  8 ;  purpose  of  nature,  516^ 
53 ;  pursuit  of,  524,  x6 ;  rattier  than  full  purse, 
8t,  X5;  real,  cheap  enough,  ^,  13;  real,  de- 
fined, ^59,  35 ;  Raskin's  definition  of  true,  267, 
2;  sayings  about,  233,  43-50;  433,  9-X2 ;  seat 
o^>  '54*  7 1  secret  of,  452,  4X ;  seekers  for  more 
than,  483,  18 ;  seen  through  another's  eyes,  160, 
K2\  sinful  and  natural,  478,  38;  solid,  in  the 
heart,  174,  3 ;  source  of,  202,  x ;  the  basis  of, 
338,  X2,  13;  349^  33;  the  highest,  434,  41;  the 
one  condition  of|  87,  X2 ;  the  only,  worth  while, 
446,  7 ;  the  principle  of^  366,  21 ;  to  be  deserved, 


'75)  34 ;  to  be  found  at  home,  ^,  33 ;  to  fill  the 
hour,  ^92,  a6 ;  to  attain,  53a,  19 ;  true,  87,  2  ;  two 
foes  of,  459,  25 ;  unexpected,  X32,  x8  ;  untasted, 
60,  x^ ;  utmost  possible,  493,  xa  |  what  it  con- 
sists in,  X2,  62 ;  what  most  contributes  to,  533, 
3a ;  within  narrow  bounds,  541,  13 ;  without  self- 
control,  193,  24 

Happy,  apology  for  being,  487,  X5 ;  day,  a,  foretold, 
433»  ^4  !  days,  a  succession  of,  hard  to  bear,  298, 
18 ;  days  b)-gone,  misery  of  recalling,  295,  44 ; 
man,  insensible  to  lapse  of  time,  58,  17;  man, 
ihCf  433>  <4«  15;  man,  the  only,  142,  3;  presence 
of,  to  wretched,  449,  8 

Hard  times  not  rare,  3^,  2 

Hardened,  the,  with  time,  xa4,  38 

Hard-heartedness,  who  prone  to,  338,  31 

Hardships,  our  own  and  others',  433,  x6 ;  stimulat- 
ing effect  of,  563,  35 

Harm,  no,  but  from  one's  self,  295,  xx  ;  qi^,  6 

Harmony,  as  accepted  by  the  crowd  and  the  musi- 
cian, 445,  7 ;  hard  to  restore,  67,  35 ;  in  which 
things  are  reconciled,  Goethe  on,  285,  a6 ;  inner, 
everything,  x^x,  x6;  the  condition  of,  51X,  30 

Harness,  die  with,  on  back,  31,  3 ;  necessary  vx  a 
man,  xa,  44 

Harper,  a,  on  one  stnng,  370,  37 

Haste,  and  prudence  incompatible,  313, 4^;  but  not 
hurry,  484,  x6 ;  evJ  of,  133,  34 ;  evil  of  an  excess 
of,  48  X,  X ;  raw,  75,  37 ;  unreasonable,  evil  of, 
508,  ax  ;  vulgar,  315,  vj 

Hat,  man  in  pursuit  of  his,  469,  5 

Hate,  a  grief,  473,  ^  \  deadliest,  from  deepest  desire, 
xi6j  24  ;  drop  of,  m  cup  of  joy,  79, 37  \  effect  of  one 
shnek  of,  344,  4;  that  blossomM  into  charity, 

„49ii  41 

Hater,  a  good,  167,  37 

Hatred,  a  form  of  love,  436, 39 ;  alien  to  a  true  man, 
aa,  5;  avowed,  X96,  40;  contrasted  with  pity, 
3^,  52 ;  deprecated.  71,  44 ;  effect  kA,  38X,  31 ; 
effect  of,  on  worth  ota  man,  141,  3 ;  effect  of  one 
drop  of^  332,  xo ;  effect  of  time  on,  487,  x8 ;  grafted 
on  extinct  friendship,  433,  ai ;  greatest,  charac- 
terised, 432,  X5 ;  how^  provoked,  105,  15 ;  how  to 
overcome,  XX7.  14;  in  life  alone,  31^,  6;  our, 
reason  and  effect  of,  524,  x8;  poisoning  power 
of,  332,  xo ;  the  bitterest,  2,  53 ;  too  keen,  effect 
of,  545.  2 ;  unproductive  of  good,  30,  5 
Haughtiness  from  birth,  398^  33;  from  work,  ao6, 40 
Havelock's  fidelity  to  principle,  X67,  2a 
Havinr,  dependent  on  using,  X22.  9 
Hasara,  motive  for,  276,  37 ;  of  the  die,  X67,  xx 
Head,  a  great,  the  functi<Mi  of,  X84,  27 ;  a  witless, 
2^  4  ;  and  heart,  difficult  to  unite,  39S,  35 ;  big, 
witless,  X,  a8j  contrasted  with  heart,  433,  34; 
empty,  conceited,  58,  39;   figure,  mere  ngure- 
head^  X98,  37 ;  hoary,  to  be  honoured,  377,  30 ; 
inferior  to  heart,  43^3,  35,  30 ;  one  good,  value  of, 
33a,  34;  stupid,  with  good  heart,  87,  40;  that 
wears  a  crown,  X40,  32 ;  the  hoary,  435,  23 ;  to 
be  held  up,  X58,  25 ;  without  moral  sentiments, 

Headache,  effect  of  a,  390,  3 

Heads,  grey,  380,  29 ;  in  hearts,  398,  35 ;  little  and 
lon^,  467^  6 :  may  differ  when  hearts  don't,  153, 48 

Healmg,  in  health,  184,  X4 ;  by  medicine,  lance, 
or  fire,  326,  41 

Health,  a  recipe  for,  2x7,  37 ;  a  sign  of,  453,  32 ; 
and  exercise  of,  534,  tz  ;  and  sickness,  rules  tor, 
X87,  ao ;  before  holine^,  453,  9 ;  better  in 
Nature's  hand  than  doctor's.  29^  50 ;  chief  con- 
dition of,  224,  30;  comparea  with  money,  282, 
40 ;  dependence  of,  on  cheerfulness,  40, 48 ;  from 
labour,  387.  13  ;  from  temperance,  260,  36 ; 
^ood,  wealtn,  41,  30;  how  to  promote,  8x,  4a; 
importance  of,  345,  32 ;  life,  309, 38 ;  necessary  for 
;  of'^citizen,  bodily  and  spiritual, 
«0B 


holin 


mess,  xa,  22; 
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concern  of  all  governments,  549,  16 ;  sacrifice  of, 
4J2,  31 ;  secret  of,  2,  47  ;  sign  of,  433,  27 ;  source 
of,  116,  la ;  text  for  a  sermon  on,  5^3,  10;  the 
flower  of,  40,  51 ;  the  best  preservative  o^  4x7, 
55 ;  the  sphere  melody,  435,  3 ;  the  use  of,  537, 
30 ;  the  value  of,  123,  13 ;  428,  43 ;  true  wealth, 

49'*  35 

Healthy,  man,  and  the  seasons,  433,  a8 ;  the,  sweet- 
tempered,  9,  42 

HeaTj  who  will  not,  532,  29 

Hearing,  and  obeying  God's  word,  merit  of,  30, 
46 ;  and  seeing,  521,  32 ;  before  speaking,  83,  42; 
man,  compared  with  the  speaking,  140,  19 ;  mere, 
and  learning.  525,  12;  not  always  believing,  64, 
t ;  no,  without  understanding,  85,  39 ;  not 
followed  by  (aith,  3a,  15;  rather  than  sacrifice, 
2i7»  33;  value  ofj  116,  7 

Hearsay,  as  a  basis  of  communion,  472,  16 

Heart,  a  bleeding,  only  healer  of,  125,  x  i ;  a  child's^ 
without  sorrow,  X65,  35 ;  a  great,  qualities  of, 
•«'*7i  23  i  A  heavy,  effect  of  beauty  or  music  on, 
545,  36;  a  man's,  hU  honour,  54,  4;  a  merry, 
X47,  15  ;  a  noble,  an  open  hand,  x6^,  18 ;  a  noble, 
immovable,  48,  6 ;  a  poor,  and  a  nch  purse,  198, 
39 ;  a  product  of,  test  of,  565,  2a ;  a  pure,  to  be 
prayea  for,  X35,  x8 ;  a  saddened,  inconsolable  by 
words,  54,  27 ;  a,  untainted,  538,  37  ;  an  empty, 
435*  37  i  *^  oracle  of  fate,  6a^  ^ ;  an  ungrateful, 
no  meltingj  107,  46 ;  and  its  divine  motions,  527. 
19 ;  and  mind,  methods  of,  different,  aa,  45  ;  and 
the  Muses  and  gods,  548,  33 ;  as  an  oracle,  64, 
a9 ;  as  sound  as  a  bell,  i^a,  50 ;  carrying,  on 
tongue,  X49,  40 ;  compared  to  ocean,  aS?,  ^x ; 
contracting  power  of,  556,  za;  contrastea  with 
head,  ^3,  34 ;  doors  of,  shut,  382,  9 ;  effect  of 
fire  in,  xo6,  40 ;  effect  of  purification  of,  541,  15  ; 
endowments  of,  39a,  49 ;  everything,  a79,  34 ; 
femalej  like  new  indianibber  shoe,  427,  33 ; 
fountain  of  life,  az7^  34  ;  free  and  fetterless,  326, 
X3 ;  germs  of  aJl  things  in,  430,  a ;  gifts  of,  X22, 
39 ;  glowing,  power  of,  207,  a6 ;  God's  voice  in, 
458,  43;  ^»di  value  of,  549,  30;  great,  the 
function  of,  184,  27;  hardening  of,  measure  of, 
X90.  15 ;  higher,  the  warmer,  250,  5 ;  human,  a 
tablet  on  whicn  all  things  are  writ,  29a,  48 ; 
honest,  free  frae  guile,  435,  a6 ;  human,  sayings 
about,  4^5,  42-44 ;  in  prosperity  and  adversity, 
401,  a4  ;  its  history,  aaa,  13  ;  its  place  of  rest,  X03, 
(ii ;  its  romance,  a22,  13 ;  its  yearnings,  5^6,  4($ ; 
known  only^  to  God,  154,  ax ;  light,  vitality  or 
8,  31 ;  \ts&  inflexible  than  head,  333.  4 ;  life  of, 
75,  36 ;  like  a  millstone,  54,  3 ;  like  the  sea,  a7a, 
34;  literature  of  the,  262,  24;  loving,  willing, 
103,  ^3 ;  makes  us  right  or  wrong,  289, 12 ;  man  s, 
insatiable,  a66,  35 ;  meditative,  441,  ^3 ;  must 
have  an  obj«ct  to  rest  on,  123,  12 ;  my,  leaps  up, 
287,  49 ;  native  soil  of  thoughtSj  54,  36 ;  noble, 
noulcst  task  of,  122,  32 ;  no  traitor,  80,  \j ;  not 
to  be  controlled,  315,  8  ;  not  to  be  dictated 
to,  218,  9;  not  to  be  too  much  trusted,  528, 
41;  not  to  cling  too  much  to  things,  297,  5a; 
open  not,  to  every  one.  232,  24 ;  place  of,  549, 
4  ;  product  of,  its  quality,  540,  28  ;  pure,  strength 
of,  288,  24 ;  reflective  of  world,  75,  8 ;  sayings 
about  the,  433,  30-46  ;  434,  1-13  ;  secrets  of,  how 
revealed,  222,  ^ ;  sensitive,  an  unhappy  posses- 
sion, 385,  23 ;  simplicity  of,  healing  and  cement- 
ing, 121,  44 ;  stout  in,  never  God-forsakem  131, 
5 ;  sincere  and  tranquil,  characteristic  of,  ^45, 
38 ;  sovereign  over  head,  433,  25 ;  stand^urd  of 
worth,  271,  ^2 ;  sunny  spots  in.  without  light, 
126, 6 ;  teaching  of,  compaired  with  reason,  370,  3  ; 
thankful,  prayer  for,  321,  17 ;  the,  allurements 
that  draw,  68,  "x ;  that  has  gone  through  no 
•sorrow.  4S2,  i ;  the  great  in,  144.  51 ;  the,  has  its 
own  rclision,  91,  3 ;  the,  impulsie  of,  267,  3 ;  the. 


that  is  most  like  God,  484,  8 ;  the,  speech  of,  5^6, 
X  ;  the  true  sun-flower,  268,  59 ;  true  as  steel,  ^ 
3  ;  true  greatness  of,  500,  30 ;  to  keep  ttp,_  (ufi- 
cult,  ao8,  14 ;  uneasy^  effect  of,  on  our  viev  of 
things  390,  3a ;  unpunfied  by  woe,  59,  52 ;  virtoes 
of,  undenratol,  276,  at ;  wear  ray,  upon  my  skeve, 
169,  17;  what  comes  from  the,  test  of,  323,  7; 
what  ^oes  to,  534,  36;  when  at  peace,  53,  27; 
when  It  leads  the  way,  548,  33 ;  who  has  most, 
150,  37 ;  who  touches  our^  as  with  a  live  coal, 
14a,  48 ;  with  Divine  love  in  it,  381,  45 ;  witboot 
error  rare,  xo6.  17  ;  wrinkles  o(  4^5,  4X ;  wroog, 
effect  of,  on  head,  176,  19 

Hearth,  a,  of  one's  own,  value  of,  54,  31 ;  77,  45 

Heart's  bitterness,  control,  v,  5 

Hearts,  bad,  effect  of  gold  on,  228,  39 ;  every- 
where the  same,  974,  94 ;  fellowship  with,  10  be 
cultivated,  549,  za  ;  few^  rightly  affected  to 
heaven,  Z54,  4;  full  of  ^ef,  masked,  ti?,  24; 
great,  like  great  mountains,  352,  39 ;  hard,  how 
to  win,  396,  45  ;^  highest,  temper  of,  307,  z  ;  how 
to  win,  70,  a5 ;  in  heads,  398,  35 ;  kind,  value  of, 
<63>  5  >  Kind,  more  than  coronets,  az8, 34 ;  loving, 
parted,  sorrows  of,  546,  vj ;  muffled  dmms,  18, 
2^ ;  not  to  be  alienated,  but  united,  277^  25 :  of 
different  moulds,  93,  Z9 ;  property  of,  inalienaUe, 
538,  41 ;  reasons  of,  933,  3 ;  toying  wiih,  496,  29 

Hearen,  a  plain  road  to,  35,  32 ;  ascent  to,  485, 
36;  at  once  far  and  near,  3x4,  46 ;  blue  of,  and 
the  cloud,  418,  44;  communion  with,  condition 
of,  az^,  3Z  ;  compensation  from,  60,  16;  con\-eis- 
tng  with,  as  a  task,  488,  3  ;  demand  of,  487,  24 ; 
door  of,  lowly,  254,  Z9,  23 ;  everywhere  oveiiiead, 
47.lt  43  *  ^A<^c  'o  face  in,  303,  29 ;  fire  of,  source 
of,  458,  4Z  ;  gates  of,  battered  b^  prayers, 
25.  64 ;  going  to,  alone.  207,  Z3 ;  going  to,  by 
force  of  habit,  398,  37 ;  help  of,  176,  12 ;  has  its 
thorns,  298,  12 ;  how  to  purchase,  360,  5 ;  hov 
to  respond  to,  Z33,  6;  impenetrable  to  prayer, 
zz8,  xo ;  in  a  dewdrop,  325,  32 ;  in  earth,  76,  6; 
in  proportion  to  earth,  37Z,  39 ;  life  of,  from  soil 
of  earth,  10^,  37 ;  near  us,  Z54,  40 ;  nearness  of, 
zt6,  3 ;  nothing  true  but,  48a,  Z9 ;  old  and  new 
road  to,  479,  9 ;  once  in,  better  than  often  at  the 
door,  28, 44 ;  only  in  the  eye,  27,  Z3  ;  road  to,  515, 
aa  ;  still  open,  as  of  old,  403, 6 ;  teachings  of,  456^ 
43 ;  the  laidder  of,  458,  48 ;  the  miles  to,  99,  32 ; 
the,  of  the  soul,  545,  47  ;  the  question  as  rcsards, 
450,  a9 ;  the  way  to,  39a,  3a ;  trea-sures  of,  458, 
90 ;  unthinkable.  33,  30 ;  way  to,  462,  29 ;  when 
deaf.  Z03,  49 ;  wno  exauded  froin,  304,  i ;  worth 
much,  Z84,  46 

Heavenly,    ajzd^  earthly   counterparts,  475,  43; 

fowers,  sovereign  ways  of,  434,  25  ;  powersi,  1^ 
nows  not,  532^  33 ;  things,  love  of,  198,  7 
Heaven's,  appomtments  to  be  accepted,  526,  24; 

judgment,  just,  ^88,  29 
Heavens,  a  way  through,  remains,  375,  4  ;  not  to 

be  scaled,  X27,  a8 ;  sayings  adx}ut  the,  434, 16-18 ; 

the  silent,  453,  38 
Heavenward  progress,  our,  ^38,  15 
Heaviness  that's  gone  to  be  forgotten,  243,  40 
Hector,  fame  of,  and  the  fall  of  Troy,  154,  ri\ 

love  of,  Z54,  a8 ;  sad  look  of,  154,  38 
He^el  on  Christianity,  4a,  54 
Height,  and  depth,  correlative,  560,  xo;  how  to 

attain  a,  526,  33 ;  the,  and  the  steps  to  it,  434,  33 
Heights,  other^  ahead,  336,  40 
Heir,  an,  weeping  of,  z 39,  5 
Helicon,  rills  from,  z  16,  8  ;  the  fountain  of,  4^  a> 
Hell,  a  fierce,  479,  38 ;  better  to  reign  in,  29,  ^i ; 

feeling,  27,  X3 ;  for  the  inquisitive,  ^i,  41 ;  getting 

to,  lu^  \rork,  z86,  5 ;  proof  of  existence  of,  191* 

34 ;  scroll  over  gate  of,  330,  20 ;  the  fear  o',  497* 

35 ;  the,  of  these  days,  434,  36 ;  which  way  I 

fly,  5501  9 
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Hellas  made  strange  by  time,  316,  53 

Help,  before  preadiing,  144,  31 ;  man\  to  man, 
494.  a8 ;  mutual,  importance  of,  450,  3a ;  no  effec- 
tual^ from  another,  306,  si ;  no  he]i>,  X50,  7  ;  not 
at  needful  moment,  552,  xx;  only  in  union,  15, 
30;  only  source  of,  304,  36 ;  our  power  of,  small, 
4081 17 ;  slow,  394,  14  ;  spontaneous,  in  need,  30, 
27 ;  the  rule  of,  158,  8 ;  toe,  to  be  given,  368,  44 ; 
who  alone  gives,  334, 53 ;  worthlessnessof.  Goethe 
on,  169,  23 

Helper,  a  willing,  does  not  wait,  83,  59 

Helpers  in  distress,  514,  15 

Helpful,  the  only  permanently,  3x5,  33 

Helpfulness,  man  s,  X93,  50 

Helps,  as  a  diinker,  453,  7^ 

Hemy  IV.  of  France,  wish  of,  axi,  33 ;  to  his 
soldiers  at  Ivry.  397,  8 

Heraldic  arms,  tne  noblest,  X72,  23 

Heraldry,  in  what  contained,  46X,  x3 

Hercules  and  his  work,  555,  8 

Here,  and  now,  as  interests,  524,  4X  ;  or  nowhere, 
our  aira,  155^  48 

Hereafter,  witness  to  a,  488,  49 

Heredity,  in  fiunilies,  4x9,  33 ;  no  escape  from  law 

<Ay  X63,  2^ 

Hensies,  in  Churdx,  root  of,  453,  8 

Hermits,  a  virtue  in,  199,  24 

Hero,  a  bore  at  last,  9X,  23 ;  all  that  is  necessarv 
to  make,  477.  \j ;  and  his  valet,  205,  44 ;  death 
of,  395,  35 ;  desire  of,  to  meet  hero,  86,  xx  ;  dust 
in  tne  hfiuance,  xoo,  X3 ;  every,  property  of,  ao6, 
42 ;  (aith  essential  to,  202,  35  ;  gloiy  of,  205,  35 ; 
merit  of  biographer  of  a^  142,  48 ;  mock,  under 
xnisfoitune,  360,  x  ;  no,  without  enemies,  520,  ^3  ; 
no,  without  humanity,  519,  35 ;  none  a,  to  his 
valet,  303,  49 ;  proof  of  a,  538,  3x  ;  source  of  his 
inspiration,  569,  30 ;  such  only  in  heroic  world, 
X34,  22 ;  the  first  characteristic  of,  392,  27 

Hero-arm  without  hero-eye,  534,  X9 

Heroes,  and  poets,  akin.  351,  35 ;  as  dead  and  as 
alive,  488,  47^  effect  of  nistory  on,  238,  xs ;  legacy 
of»  438»  34  *»  hterary,  Johnson  on,  434,  20 ;  many, 
too  long  lived,  44,  36;  moral,  m  the  field,  and 
heroines,  349,  9 ;  without  poet,  517,  7 

Heroic,  act,  a  triumph  at  last,  91,  34 ;  deeds,  the 
greatest,  433,  32 ;  heart,  of  the  first  limes,  434, 
30 ;  when  mask  drops,  234,  x 

Heroine,  and  hero,  yaa^  28 

Heroism,  in  domestic  life,  465,  23 ;  the  essence  of, 
386,  14 ;  true,  500*  5 

Hero-worship,  defect  in  our,  accounted  for,  175, 
40;  our,  effect  on  us  of,  338,  X4 ;  the  comer-stone 
of  society,  190,  34 

Hid,  what  cannot  be,  disclosing,  335,  3a 

Hierograms,  sacred,  99,  17 

Higrh,  and  low,  independent  of  place,  3x5,  4;  and 
low,  pleasures  of,  contrasted,  238,  29 ;  apprehen- 
sion of  the,  rare,  4x9, 26 ;  looks  and  mean  thoughts, 
974,  42 ;  man,  the,  a  failure,  483,  4 ;  place,  men 
in,  thrice  servants,  275,  x8 ;  rank  not  same  as  dis- 
cernment, 23},  34 ;  station,  effect  of,  238,  22 ;  the, 
low  origin  of,  a^  46 ;  things,  effect  of  converse 
with,  338, 26 ;  things,  exposure  of,  to  danger,  379, 
31 ;  things,  mind  not,  279,  35 

Hiffner,  a,  acknowledgment  m,  neoessar>'  to  man, 
6x.  xo ;  reverence  for  a,  340,  45 

HifiToest,  attainable  by  the  lowest,  116,  27;  not 
to  be  spoken  of  in  words,  x88.  27 ;  the,  exemplar 
of  each,  38,  X3 ;  the,  in  God's  esteem,  434,  43 ; 
the,  to  be  loved,  ^37,  X7 ;  the,  to  be  reverenced, 
375»  ^ !  things,  above  control,  X89,  26 

Higrhway,  not  to  be  deserted,  71,  46 ;  sowing  in, 
148,  3X 

Hifl^hways,  public,  to  be  kept  dear,  450, 8 

HiU,  going  down.  X7X,  3X 

HUls,  seen  far  off,  31,  4 ;  steep,  climbing.  044,  xa 


Hindus,  the,  vow  of,  6^  34 

Hint,  enough  for  the  wise,  235,  3 

Hip,  catch  one  upon,  172.  33 

Historian,  a,  a  speaes  ot  prophet,  435,  15 

Historical  genius,  the  true,  458,  46 

History,  a  great,  an  epical,  287,  32 ;  a  satire  on 
humanity,  xax,  54 ;  aU,  a  Bible,  9,  ^4 ;  always  a 
pleasure,  X57,  20;  and  biography,  identical,  476, 
24 ;  and  consdence,  204,  5  ;  effect  on,  of  heroes, 
238,  X5 ;  God  in,  150,  23 ;  how  to  read,  45^,  40 ; 
interest  of,  462,  9;  laws  of,  Cicero's,  360,  29; 
man's,  summarised,  266,  37 ;  of  every  man,  435, 
28 ;  our  best,  337,  X4  ;  our,  Cromweti  on,  534,  3 ; 
problems  of,  confronted,  207, 33 ;  study  of,  profit- 


only  true,  30. 33 ;  the  two  pinions  of,  foa,  37 ;  the 

verdict  of,  when  possible,  307,  37 ;  Voltaire  s  view 

of,  323,  xo  ;  what  constitutes,  335,  ^a 

Hoard,  ana  heart,  338, 17 ;  to  be  moderate,  340^  xo 

Hoarding:,  and  enjoying,  539,  45 ;  forfeiting  life, 

Hoboes  theus,  X57,  47 

Hobl^-horses,  expenstveness  of,  402,  3X 

Holdfast,  the  only  dog,  xxo,  29 

Hole,  a,  in  a'  your  coau,  17^,  49 

Holiness,  different  effects  of,  and  liberty,  345,  38  ; 

no,  without  health,  x3,  22 
Holy,  give  not,  to  dogs,  X23,  2x  ;  prior  to  unholy, 

94»  « 

Holy  Land,  the,  48a,  3a 

Home,  a  golden  milestone,  75,  x6 ;  a  good,  man 
unworthy  of,  304,  x  ;  a  man's  starting-point,  163, 
8 ;  a  necessity,  xo^,  5 ;  a  palace,  36,  3a ;  a  source 
^  joy*  174,  3 ;  being  far  from,  xo2,  9 ;  good  of, 
X2,  4;  happy  at,  advice  to,  7X,  x^  how  made 
attractive,  X65,  30;  how  regarded  in  England, 
83,  44 ;  no  longer  cared  for,  a  bad  sisn,  543,  5  ; 
no  place  like,  370,  s ;  not  here,  414,  xo ;  of  one's 
own,  and  a  gooa  wife,  value  of,  78,  48 ;  place  of 
peace,  335. 48 ;  returning  imder  good  omens,  300, 
X3 ;  saaredness  of,  474,  18  ;  safest  refuge,  7X,  xx  ; 
Slaying  at,  commended,  533,  x ;  the  dream  of, 
55',  30 ;  value  of,  enhanced  by  travel,  95,  x  ; 
where  a  true  woman  is,  549,  xx 

Home-life,  backbone  of  a  nation,  305,  36 

Homer,  art  of,  534,  xo ;  Carlyle  on  Iliad  of,  X58, 
37 ;  4361  «7 ;  dead>  rivalry  for,  387,  49.  5©  ;  ground 
of  our  interest  in,  70^  3a ;  nods,  8,  38 ;  rank  as 
poet,  5m,  48 ;  the  praise  of,  368,  46 

Homers,  how  made  great,  489,  x 

Homes,  how,  thrive.  45,  39 ;  why  unhappy,  375,  a 

Honest,  heart,  disadvantage  of,  445,  43 ;  I  dare  to 
be,  X65,  38 ;  man,  an,  15,  X7 ;  man.  Burns  on,  16, 
65 ;  man,  the,  435,  27,  38 ;  man,  unaffected,  443, 
x6 ;  people,  chief  misfortune  of,  333,  35 ;  to  be  as 
this  world  goes,  j^,  m 

Honesty,  a ,  oweriul  fetter,  at,  44 ;  a  true,  single- 
hearted,  5^  H  32 ;  as  a  legacy,  «>2,  44  ;  as  policy, 
35,  9 ;  before  riches,  531, 17  \  cheaper  tlian  hypo- 
crisy, 53^  x5  ;  contrasted  with  knavery,  3x9,  ^3, 
J^,  47 ;  if  pawned^  never  redeemed,  339,  29 ;  in- 
ispensableness  of,  304,  34  ;  lasts  longest,  78,  25 ; 
not  safe,  400,  27 ;  often  goaded  to  ruin,  4,  47  ;  out 
of  world  or  knaves,  how,  X23,  4X  ;  rare,  25,  38  ; 
recommends  itself,  xo6,  3X ;  strong  in,  474,  33 ; 
the  importance  of,  428,  30 ;  the  value  of,  370,  48 ; 
to  be  practised,  504,  X5 ;  who  pauses  in,  441,  19 

Honey,  a  waste  of,  aoo,  41 ;  who  would  gaiher, 

15a,  5* 

Honey-bees,  so  work  the,  395,  36 

Honour,  acme  of,  460,  x8 ;  and  duty,  the  post  of, 
54X,  19 ;  and  glory,  463,  xx  ;  an  earnest  of  more, 
S23, 3x  ;  an  upAxolduM:  power,  41^  xa ;  as  reward, 
>59b  4^  47  •  before  fear  of  death,  X73,  7 ;  before 
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life,  406,  38 ;  bound  by,  17O1  13 ;  call  of,  to  be 
followed,  17a,  as ;  effect  oij  on  art*,  159.  49  ;^  I 
love  the  name  of,  1671  47  ;  in  the  meanest  habit, 
30,  53 ;  in  what  it  lies,  3,  59 ;  incompatible  with 
ease,  76,  8 ;  loss  of,  78,  aa ;  17a,  40 ;  lo«t,  all 
lost,_  105,  55:  106,  i;  man  worthy  of,  sure 
desitny  of,  68,  10 ;  mine,  my  life,  379,  43 ;  more 

f>reciou«    than    life,   346,   30;    new-made,  doth 
brget  men'ft  namet,  ao7,  39 ;  not  merely  to  be 
wooed,  3S4,  34 ;  once  lost,  7,  99 ;  our  true, 
seat  of,  338,  4a ;   post  of,  Carlyle  on,  448,  3< 


wooed,^  3S4,  34 ;  once  lost,  ^,  99 ;  our  true,  the 
public,  effect  of,  357,  8  ;  reward  of  action,  373, 


stintedncHo  m,  53a,  3 ;  the  place  of  virtue,  199,  38  ; 
the  po«>t  of,  47,  a5  ;  titles  of,  489,  16,  17 ;  to  only 
two  sets  of  men,  503,  45 ;  to  whom  due,  effect  o', 
3aa,  IX  ;  true  and  false,  199,  is ;  undeserved,  de- 
light in,  lot,  3 

Honourable,  nothing,  without  justice,  399,  zx  ; 
praiseworthy,  X59,  36 ;  the,  defined,  515,  45 

Honours,  and  manners,  338,  37 ;  dearly  bought, 
'3^  3^!  effect  of,  on  manners,  159,  48;  great, 
great  burdens,  133,  35  ;  hereditary,  value  of,  155, 
33 ;  how  to  rencfer  remote,  near,  474,  16 ;  men's, 

312*  «3 

Hood,  a  page  of,  Lowell  on,  130,  33 

Hoof,  a  clattering,  is5^  39 

Hook,  to  be  always  baited,  386,  37 

Hope,  a  helmet,  1x8.  33;  a  long,  79,  33;  a  too 
dear,  476,  4a  ;  a  waxing  dream,  no,  4  ;  aaa.  44  ; 
against  fortune,  55a,  39;  air-castles  of,  still  in 
the  air,  140,  34  ;  all  men's,  333,  x8  ;  all -pervasive, 
405,  50 ;  cheri&her  of  life,  49,  sa ;  deceitful,  330, 
33  ;  enjoyment,  495,  7  ;  evil  of  want  of^  548,  42  ; 
fttl  by  fancy,  1x9,  9  ;  good,  the  effect  of,  40X,  39  ; 
he  who  lives  by,  441,  18  ;  indulgence  in,  509,  41  ; 
last  stay  to  give  way,  337,  ^6 ;  Uving  in,  14^,  43  ; 
man's  great,  365,  31 ;  man  s  greatest  happiness, 
1 10,  41;  man's  only  possession,  361,  48;  never 
comes,  548.  33;  never  lose,  383,  6;  no  extin- 

Suishing  of,  311,  45 ;  no,  no  fear,  548,  15 ;  often 
lusory,'  3,  9  ;   persistency  of,  324,  15  ;  persua- 
sive power  of,  180,  33 ;  power  of,  173,  13 ;  ^35, 
3o ;  prayed  for,  as  a  blessing,  ^7,  37 ;  saymgs 
about,  400,  31-33  ;  our  inclination  to,  531,  31  ; 
term  of,  5, 4  ;  the  phoenix,  447,  39 ;  the  power  of, 
319, 16 ;  to  be  cherished,  xis,  43 ;  true,  500, 6 ;  vain, 
gain  in  loss  of^  ao,  35  ;  worse  than  despair,  563,  13 
Hopes,  a  bad  investment,  401,  33,  33 ;  as  causes 
of  ruin,  102,  zi ;  high,  8a,  4X  ;  our,  defined,  338, 
18;  vain  spending  on,  78,  10 
Horace^  his  aim  inlife,  379.  ao ;  on  his  mu.se,  63, 31 
Horace  a,  prayer,  158,  x  ;  tnanksgiving  to  the  gods, 

63|  y> 
Horuon,  a  property  in  the,  470,  3x 
Horse,  a  willing,  32,  58 ;  and  his  rider,  1x7,  7 ; 

bridled,  ear  of,  84,  ao;  even  a,  will  stumble,  89, 

30 ;  grown  fat,  37,  X9;  sayings  about  the,  435, 

30*  31  >  what  makes  a  good,  36,  i 
Horses,  buying,  185,  x8;  in  England  and  Italy, 

82,  45 ;  to  be  fed,  not  pampered,  84,  16 
Hospitable  heart,  who  owns,  403,  37 
Hospitality,  a,  not  to  b«  refuf  e<j[,  399,  3 ;  genuine, 

effect  of,  471,  8 ;  not  impovetishing,  z68, 9 ;  what 

it  consists  of,  343,  19 
Host,  the.  characterised,  435,  33 
Houndsditch,  the  exodus  from,  when  possible, 

523.  11 
Hour,  darkest,  433,  38 ;  past,  never  returns,  393, 
48 ;  that  brings  pleasant  weather,  484,  37 ;  the 
call  of,  71.  3x  ;  the,  God's.  823,  18  ;  the  morning, 
383,  47  ;  tne  transient,  to  be  seized,  36,  53 
Hours,  all,  to  be  improved,  406,  1 ;  happy,  435,  36 
House,  an  empty,  435,  37 ;  divided  against  itself, 
17X.  8;  full  of  guests,  36,  31  ;  one's  own,  one's 
real  root-room,  317,  44  ;  ornament  of  a,  446,  31 ; 
ths,  what  it  may  ba  made,  333,  a  I 
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Household  stt  home,  435,  39 

Households,  kingdoms,  351,  99 

House-keeping,  hard,  370, 45 ;  vice  of  our,  460, 34 

House-motner,  a  good,  389,  7 

Houses,  high,  upper  storey  of,  156^  3X ;  rq»iring 
old,  cost  m,  337,  19 

How,  question  of.  518,  a^ 

Human,  affairs,  their  risin8[s  and  snkii^s,  451, 46 ; 
countenances,  sympathetic,  510,  a6 ;  element  in 
nwui,  533,  45  ;  face,  Sir  [.  Reynolds  on.  ^35,  41; 
kindness,  full  o'  the  milk  o',  564,  36:  mind,  the 
disease  of,  at  present,  423,  44 ;  mind,  saying  of, 
498,  5  ;  nature,  everywhere  the  same, .  33a,  17 ; 
nature,  how  to  distort,  153,  40;  nature,  iti 
derivation,  65,  34 ;  nature,  rules  iqjplicable  to, 
X89,  53 ;  nature,  strength  of,  under  wrong,  468, 
X3  ;  nature,  the  peculiarity  of,  3,  65 ;  nature,  two 
ruling  principles  in,  504,  3 ;  race,  character  of, 
xoo,  36 ;  race,  daring  oC  33,  ^5 ;  race,  the,  its 
best  o.)ndition,  ^36,  3;  lace,  the,  task  uf,  421, 
T7 ;  streng:th,  to  be  exerted  against  fate,  404, 17 ; 
things,  frail  support  of,  ^38,  32  ;  worth,  reverence 
for,  the  essence  of  all  religions^  3^5,  a8 

Htunanlsm  contrasted  Mrith  Christianity,  4a,  56 

Humanity,  a  common  property^  534,  aa;  and 
education,  65,  34 ;  as  an  mvention,  361^  ^3;  a< 
a  whole,  tne  only  true  man.  173,  2 ;  diviuty  of, 
475.  |3 ;  due  to  education,  163,  28 ;  grandmother 
and  aaughters  of,  396,  33  ;  ^ows  dearer,  40a,  4S ; 
how  to  elevate,  490,  41 ;  inutated,  so  aboaunaM)*, 
167,  X4 ;  in  deed<,  517, 38  ;  its  designs  and  hc^ies, 
ao6,  5 ;  joy  of,  431,  30 ;  mistrust  of,  evil  of,  151, 
46 ;  only  true  pnnciplc  of,  446,  33 ;  our  go:d,  i6j, 
33 ;  our  limit,  353,  8 ;  the  battle  of.  315,  46;  the 
essence  of,  196,  43  ;  the  sacred  law  of,  84,  14 ;  to 
be  esteemed,  S17,  38 ;  true,  in  the  fields,  567, 33 ; 
what  to  seek  for,  537,  zo ;  who  lives  for,  554, 19 ; 
without  God,  338,  ao 

Humble,  only,  to  rule,  169, 10:  sanctuary  of,  4a9, 17 

Hume  and  Johnson,  if  combined,  554,  34 

Humility,  a  noble,  how  possible,  334,  43 ;  sod 
knowledge.  356,  39 ;  as  au  ornament,  43a,  33 ; 
before  God,  ciffect  of,  319,  35 ;  idea  of,  42B,  39; 
modest,  beauty  s  crown,  381,  37  ;  the  Christian 
doctrine  of,  420,  z6 ;  too  mucn,  569,  33 ;  want  of, 
518,  3a 

Humour,  and  pathos  conjoined,  547,  33 ;  contrasted 
with  wit,  558,  3 ;  essence  of,  435,  41 ;  encash  o{ 
a  kind,  a6a,  36 ;  good,  effect  of,  on  weak  spirits, 
X18,  x8;  men  o^  men  of  genius,  376,  6;  true, 
331,  x6 ;  true,  defined,  500,  B'xo 

Htugrcr,  1  teacher,  359.  3 ;  385,  39 ;  best  saiioe, 
180,  6 ;  effect  of,  on  temper,  loi,  30 

Hurry,  effect  of.  104,  48,  50 ;  evil  of,  536,  6 ;  nua 
in  a,  Whatelys  advice  to,  44  x,  x6;  sign  of  in- 
competency, 553,  3a 

Htirting  and  healing,  5x3,  8 

Htisband,  and  wife,  qualities  of,  Z90,  ^5  ;  and 
wife,  as  economists,  493,  19 ;  the  hen-pecKed,«Dd 
the  tyrant  wife,  Bums'  anathema  on,  sa.  i 

Husbandman,  and  his  labours,  436, 6 \  huypiness of, 
330, 37 ;  unselfish  labour  of,  17^  39 ;  Virgil  of,  3711 19 

Husbandry,  good,  good  divimty,  139,  34 

Huss,  John,  at  the  stake,  333,  3 

Hymen  contrasted  with  war,  5x8,  38 

Hymn-book  not  a  panacea,  467,  X4 

Hypocrisy,  homage  to  virtue.  333,  3a ;  intolerable, 
408^  39  ;  in  managing  another,  93,  47  ;  where  it 
begins,  91,  44 

Hypocrite,  Bishop  Hall  on,  436, 7 ;  Bums' averMon 
to,  137,  10 ;  worse  than  open  sinner,  29,  47 

Hypocrites,  Satan  s  dupes,  174,  x 

Hypotheses,  lullabies,  164,  37;  repudiated  b>* 
Newton,  164,  85 

Hypothesis,  power  of  a  good  stout,  zaa,  s 

Hyssop  in  ctunk  of  wall,  nuMw  tlitrt  of,  5S5t  4 
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Icicle,  ioiage  of  cbastity,  40^  37.  39 

Idea,  a  single,  devotion  to,  108,  37  J  a  single,  pos- 
session  by,  deprecated,  ]6p,  18 ;  an  idle  or  distract* 
ing,  evil  of,  ito,  18 ;  an  infinite  religious,  power 
of,  4ai,  38 ;  and  fact  compared,  464, 98 ;  devotion 
to  an,  379,  7  ;  fixed,  danger  of,  5,  47  ;  manifesta* 
tion  o^  as  beautiful,  fleeting,  65,  a8;  men  pos- 
scsfsed  with  an,  376,  18 ;  new,  hard  to  instil,  491, 
zi ;  power  of  an^  186,  34 ;  risk  of  sacrificing  all 
to,  280, 37  *  superior  worth  of,  538,  33 ;  the,  and  its 
manticjitaiions,  65,  5  ;  the,  that  is  once  spoken  no 
longer  ours,  436,  8 ;  to  be  acted  on,  if  ic  cannot 
be  uttered,  917,  47 

Ideal,  accompaniments  of,  5^9,  6;  better  than 
actwUL  91,  55 ;  92,  o ;  attained,  a  low  one,  149, 45; 
describable  onl^^  wnen  conceived  as  real,  448,  40 ; 
every  one  has  his,  96.^  58  ;  from  duty,  iz6,  31 ;  in 
actual,  415, 33 ;  now  insisted  on,  not  natural,  xz9, 
32 ;  ousted  by  the  real.  4x5,  28 ;  pursuing  one's 
own,  173,  29 ;  the,  an  illusory  vision^  72,  40 ;  the, 
for  every  one,  and  how  to  realise  it,  124,  7 ;  to 
grow  in  the  real,  ^36,  9 

Idealist,  the,  and  his  body,  3x5,  an 

Ideals,  extinct,  65,  4 ;  our,  denned,  338,  sz 

Ideas,  ancient,  entertainment  by  modems  of,  174, 
9 ;  change  of,  pleasure  in,  3x5,  43 ;  confining, 
controlling  power  of,  ^94, 31 ;  delusive,  prevalence 
of,  58,  10;  hard  to  discern,  391,  26;  naving,  and 
thinking,  compared,  493,  9;  how  realisable,  302, 
34 ;  like  pieces  of  money,  ao^,  34 ;  made  flesh, 
399, 9x ;  mistaken,  the  stupefying  aiid  pauperising 
effect  of,  20Z,  35 ;  new,  daring  and  inspiring, 
genesis  of.  997,  96;  not  measure  of  a  man,  3x9, 
32;  our,  like  picture^  338,  22;  our  want,  not 
facts,  524, 45 ;  power  of,  546, 30 ;  the  shells  of,  89, 
38  \  those  who  build  on,  470,  23 ;  to  assume  a 
visible  form,  91,  30;  world  of,  a  refuge,  499, 14 

Idioms,  in  language,  91,  xi 

Idiots,  only,  twice  cozened,  xx6,  22 ;  the  greatest, 

478,  13 

Idle,  always  busiest,  x8o,  90;  alwajrs  dodge  work, 
Z08,  7 ;  chagrins  of,  467,  28 ;  man,  character  of, 
333,  8 ;  man,  according  to  Socrates,  X43,  41 ; 
people,  and  their  ennui,  345,  8 :  the.  and  the 
devil,  423,  28 ;  the,  characteristic  of,  238,  90 ; 
their  intentions,  436,  13 

Idleness,  a  reproach,  490^  23 ;  a  tempting  of  the 
devil,  X78,  52 ;  better  than  a  bad  tiade,  99, 13 ; 
busy,  9^8,  ^ ;  evil  of,  15,  19 ;  34f  3 :  2^7»  a9 ; 
306,  49 ;  evil  of  encouraging,  175,  xz  ;  fly,  xoS,  i ; 
harder  work  than  industry,  97,  90 ;  in  youth, 
penalty  of,  25,  37 ;  iu  hopelessness,  287, 32 ;  mis- 
chief of,  224,  X4 ;  strenuous,  the  toil  of,  403,  35 ; 
the  blight  of  genius,  5,  20 ;  tiie  evil  of,  12, 48 ;  the 
toil  of,  XS3,  17 ;  too  much,  effect  of,  ^07,  sJiB 

Idler,  a  young,  2x4,  42 ;  uke  a  haiMless  watch, 
15,  90 

Idlersv  great  talkers,  345,  x6 

Idolater,  the  true,  363,  32 

Idolatry,  a  mad,  488, 19 ;  the,  that  is  condemnaUe, 
46.9 

i£,'  comprehenrivenesB  of,  94,  37;  the  inventor 
of,  60^  30 ;  virtue  in,  568,  22 

Iflrdrasil,  the  tree,  399,  46 

Ignorance,  a  modest  confession  of,  13,  51;  and 
unconsciousness  of  it,  X47,  36;  as  support  of 
priestcraft,  277,  26 ;  audacious,  versus  timorous 
knowledge.  546,  92;  comfort  of,  xi6,  xo;  con- 
trasted with  error,  84,  50 ;  85,  4  ;  85,  10 ;  evil  of, 
306.  49 ;  436,  14 ;  happiness,  83,  4^ ;  honest,  47* t 
x;  human,  Goethe  on,  390,  99;  in  action,  3x5, 
fi5 ;  life>loag,  a  tragedy,  4x41 3 ;  man's,  4S3, 99 ;  or 
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good  from  bad,  effect  of,  178,  91 ;  of  self,  175,  5 ; 

our»  fatal,  539,  96 ;  rather  than  falsehood,  98,  56 ; 

sense  of,  firom  greater  knowledge,  443,  98  ;  sense 

of,  mark  of  wisdom,  Z75, 5 ;  that  marks  a  superior 

nature,  469,  32  ;  the  only  darkness,  472,  20 ;  true, 

146,  9 ;  unconsciousness  of,  147,  37 ;  voluntxury, 

blameworthinen  of,  148,  41 
Ignorant,  man,  an,  according  to  the  Hitopadesa, 

151,  Z4 ;  the,  most  violent,  477,  94 
Iliad,  and  wayside  incidents,  436,   x6;  Homer's, 

Cariyle  on,  158,  37  ;  436.  .17 
Iliads,  no  formuue  for  making,  467,  39 
Ilium,  sacred,  fate  of,  86,  33 
111,  a  solace  undcr,^  z8^,  35 ;  patiently  borne,  449, 

4X  ;  reports,  credit  given  to,  974,  7 ;  saying  and 

thinking  no,  208,  41 ;  to  do,  who  fears,  531,  x8 
Ill-bred  man,  mark  of,  447,  30 
Ill-done,  the,  no  concern  of  ours,  554,  29 
lU-fortime,  the,  inexperienced  in,  551,  32 ;  without 

power  on  him  whom  good  fortune  deccive:»  not, 

i8x,  4X 
lU-htmiotir,  protection  from,  si7>  3* 
Illiterate  man,  inark  of,  447,  30 
lU-luck,  fascination  of,  398, 34 ;  how  to  avert,  3X,  27 
lU-mannered,  manners  of,  to  whom  odious^  44X,  26 
Ill-manners,  three  source««  of,  ;^56,  39 
Ill-natured  man,_and  public  spirit,  902,  33 

in  relation  to 
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ills,  inuiginary,  ISums  on,  33,  ix  ;  in  relatio 
blessings,  ix,  X7  ;  the,  we  have  to  be  borne, 
X9 ;  why  ifis,  139,  X7 

Ill-thoagnt  of,  to  be,  sometimes  a  good,  490,  94 

Ill-tidings,  let,  tell  themselves,  193,  31 

Ill-usage,  effect  of,  29a,  x6 

Illusion,  and  after  remorse,  6x,  32  ;  its  extent,  48a, 
19 ;  men's  fondness  for,  2T5,  o ;  no  end  to,  72,  ^ ; 
power  of,  349,  33  ;  that  giadaens  contrasted  with 
truth  that  saddens,  80,  2 ;  the  attractive  power  of, 

290,  90 ;  the  danger  of,  422,  34 ;  which  pervades 
if«.  533.  «3         . 
Illusions,  unmasking  of,  disliked,  502.  16 

Illustrious,  men,  the  sepulchre  and  the  memorial 

..,°'^»  3?5»  5 ;  '*»«  n»<»'t  197.  J5 
lU-wiU,  the  force  of,  426,  48 

Images,  things  express«i  through,  480,  44 

Imagination,  a  need  of,  397,  99 ;  and  reality,  the 

worlds^  of,  465,  7  ;  appeaus  to,  963,  43 ;  as  wings 

of  ostrich,  Z57,  2 ;  contrasted  with  judgment,  223, 

34;  death  of,  in  love,  472,  27 ;  free,  as  nothing 

else,  3x5,  X9 ;  in  the  poet,  448, 18  ;  inadcap  of  the 

brain,  923,  33 ;  man  s  ruling  and  divine  power, 

403,   ^8 ;   more  sensitive  than  heart,   200,  54 ; 

Napoleon  on  the  power  of,  39,  8 ;  necessary  to 

recognition  of  truth,  X05, 12 ;  no  imagination,  150, 

8 ;  power  of,  525,  2X  ;  sayings  about,  436,  20-23  » 

science  indebted  to,  382,  97 ;  strong,  tricks  of, 

405.  53 ;  subject  only  to  art,  78,  37  ;  surpassed  by 

reality,  369,  2X  ;  the  element  of,  39^,  22 ;  to  be 

kept  sane,  2x7,  31 ;  under  the  affections,  545,  22 ; 

want  of,  a  grave  defect,  x6, 14 ;  without  learning, 

i5<^  33 »  without  tastej  78,  37 ;  without  truth, 

Imbecuity,  man's,  effect  of,  436,  9^ 

Imitation,  a  source  of  all  apprenticeship,  138.  9 ; 
c<isy»  34>  19 :  ^Bg  step  to.  47a  5 ;  more  potent 
than  precept,  900,  46 ;  not  discipleship,  490.  8 ;  of 
another's  style,  493,  23 ;  of  evil  contracted  with 
that  of  good,  150,  49 ;  of  good  and  of  bad,  923, 
15 ;  power  of,  475,  36 ;  rule  in,  362,  8  ;  599,  99 

Immaterial  thines  essential  to  life,  468,  26 

Immortality,  balked  of,  X44,  42 ;  effect  of  disbelief 

faith  in,  to  be 
.oraces  assurance 
of  hfs,  310,  91 ;  how  we  forfeit,  529L  39 ;  our  faith 
in,  523,  27 ;  the  blazing  evidence  of,  337,  38  ;  the 
interest  in,  66,  46 

Impatience,  Bums  on,  340,  17 ;  difficult  to  con- 
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'"t  544,  ^8 ;  essence  of,  425,  \% ; 
enjoyed  in  silence,  243,  12;  nor 
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quer,  167,  x  ;  the  evil  of|  343^  xx ;  to  rigbt  one's 

self  to  be  curbed,  4021  xo 
Imperial  spirits,  rare  prerogative  of,  499,  43 
ImperfectuniSt  our,  the  secret  of,  306,  m 
Impious  to  be  feared,  166,  6 
Importance,  airs  of,  deceptive,  7.  38:  dTect  of 

imagination  on,  565,  15 ;  in  matters  of,  trust  un- 
safe, x8aj  19 
ImpossibUitlea,  created  by  idleness;,  aoa,  aS ;  faith 

laughs  at,  xoo^  at 
Impossible,  everything  at  first.  9a,  xx ;  no  binding 

to  the,  8,  34 ;  possible  only  to  man,  a6i,  47 ; 

proof  of  certaint]^  38,  3a;  the.  540,  xo 
Imposture,  evils  oif,  9, 46 ;  probably  for  good,  357, 34 
Impressioii,  moral,  when  strongest,  338,  36 
Impromptu  test  of  wit,  3*3,  x6 
Improremeot,  means  ofj  531, 14 ;  not  every,  virtue, 

398,  70 ;  secondary  to  mvention,  98,  44 
Improvements,    resistance    to,    as    innovations, 

480,  16 
Improvidence  of  life,  550,  4a 
Impudence,  a  god,  466,  34 ;  how  to  avoid  imputa* 

tioa  of,  461,  a6 ;  mistaken  for  confidence,  289, 

30 ;  the  acme  of,  440,  41 
Impulse,  the  inner,  power  of,  475,  44 
Impunity,  evil  effect  of,  184,  6 
In  and  out,  in  spiritual  world,  191,  X9 
InabiliW,  moral,  and  guilt,  383,  X3 ;  suspends  law, 

,  >83.  48 

Inaction,  accursed,  393,  6 

Inanimate,  the,  to  speak  and  reason,  365,  9 

Inanity,  alone  endless.  3x4,  44 

Incapable  aping  capable,  194,  39 

Incapacity,  the  first  proof  of.  428,  33 

Incense,  a  little,  effect  of,  505,  33;  ashes,  ond 
burning  of,  301,  a;  on  altar,  obscuring  effect, 
4",  X 

IndvuitT,  from  a  superior,  506,  38 

Inclinaoon,  and  will,  in  the  matter  of  virtue,  6, 
4a ;  conouering,  benefit  of,  503,  8 ;  determining 
power  or,  480,  39 ;  natural,  to  be  controlled,  ai3, 
7 ;  undue  re^:ard  for  one  s  own,  467,  x6 ;  with 
nabit,  impossible  to  conquer,  491,  ^9 

Incomprehensible,  comprehensiole,  6x,  9 

Incongruous,  the,  dupleasing,  3x4,  31 

Inconstancy  man's  one  fault,  330,  35 

Increase,  the  end  of,  94,  40 

Incredible,  how  to  treat.  538,  43 

Incredtility,  a  religion  like  the  others,  933,  36 

Independence,  apastrophe  to,  486,  xo ;  com- 
mended, XI,  a8 ;  evil  of  loss  of,  377,  4 ;  fruit  of 
injustice,  334,  a ;  rebellious,  painful,  340,  45 ; 
the  best,  417,  40;  the  glorious  privilege  of,  491, 
17 ;  the  secret  of.  904,  34 

Independent  mina.  Bums  to,  483,  43 

Index,  an,  a  staving,  487,  x 

Indian,  the  poor,  faith  of,  353,  xa 

Indies,  wealth  of  the,  461,  41,  4a 

Indifference,  prevalence  of,  now,  3x7,  4a;  two 
kinds  of,  131,  xo 

Indigence,  man  in,  54a,  xo 

Indigestion,  cause  of  dreams,  41,  5a 

Indignation,  source  of  iaspiration,  390,  34 ;  that 
makes  verses,  Carlyle  on,  436,  37 ;  weaker  than 
lovt  355,  9 

Individual,  always  moving,  436,  a8 ;  as  a  private 
door  to  the  divine,  135,  35  j  first  period  of,  438, 
38 ;  most  important  period  in  life  of.  444,  x  ;  no, 
for  his  own  sake,  91,  45  ;  no  bridge  between  one 
and  another,  47a,  xa  ;  the  measure  of  an,  aio,  a8 ; 
the,  in  society,  396,  17 

Indiiddualism,  absolute,  3,  ao  ;  adverse  to  welfare 
of  the  whole,  95, 14  ;  preservative  of  power,  75, 18 

IndMdnality,  at  a  discount,  536,  33  ;  one's,  his 
limit,  303,  a6 ;  one's,  sacred,  304,  43 ;  planted  in 
instinct,  power  of,  174,  3a  | 


Individuals,  easily  dispensed  with,  saa,  4a ;  singly 
and  corporately,  3X3,  iz 

Ind<dence«  a  perpetual  holiday,  177,  48 ;  an  end 
of|  334t  37 ;  king  for  life,  335,  9 ;  mistakeo  for 
patience,  vya^  44 ;  our  mental,  534,  33 ;  that 
voluntary  delulity,  evil  of,  414,  33 

Indolent  man,  in  love,  20a,  55 

Indulgence,  liow  we  learn,  305,  90;  rarer  than 
pity,  187,  XX 

Industrious,  first  need  of,  494,  x 

Industry,  as  a  defence,  99i  J  ;  building  npon 
Nature,  544,  8 ;  condition  of  God's  gifts,  115, 3S; 
dependence  on  one's  own,  aoo,  36;  ^ifis  tut 
crown,  X94,  4 ;  its  support,  x86,  4X  ;  mistress  of, 
549,  37 ;  mother  of^  s>o,  36 ;  the  power  of,  394, 7 ; 
unfortunate  condition  of,  396,  91 

Inevitable^  arguing  with.  473,  47 ;  folly  of  fearing 
or  lamenting,  534,  38 ;  the,  folly  of  distress  about, 
404*  33 :  tl>^  "^  to  bear,  54,  35 ;  to  be  yielded 
tO|  55Xi  44 

Infaint,  orying  in  the  night,  15,  41 ;  those  who  have 
lost  an,  480,  8 

Infant's  faith,  sacrednesa  ofl  xsx,  47 

Inference  compared  with  observation,  333,  36 

Inferior,  findins  one's,  a  first  duty,  428, 15 ;  the,  of 
nothing,  wortnlessness  of,  X47,  33 

Infidelity,  associated  with  bigotry,  407,  9 ;  guetal, 
as  soil  for  religious  ideas,  1x9,  39 

Infinite,  an  epitome  of,  in  every  man,  a66, 47 ;  hov 
to  attain  to,  556,  38 ;  how  to  express,  in  art,  18^ 
xo^  in  finite,  495,  aS ;  nearness  of,  xx6,  3 ;  seen  in 
finite,  a6i,  45 ;  sorest  of  facts,  436,  3a  ;  the,  bov 
to  read,  184,  37      , 

Infinity,  the  chosen  for,  507,  7 

Infirmity,  the  badge  of,  387, 33 ;  that  last,  of  noble 
minds,  xox,  33 

Influence,  defined,  9,  50 ;  over  men,  how  to  autain, 
560,  37  ;  secret  of,  I36,  34 ;  true,  500,  xx 

Influences,  man  needs  364,  x 

Infortime,  worst  kind  of,  xxo,  3X 

Ingratitude,  a  corse  on,  403,  40;  evil  of,  49X,  14; 
hatefulness  of,  x66,  31 ;  man's,  3X,  3 ;  oar  sofiin^ 
ing  from.  534,  3 ;  the  worst  of  vices,  X3a,  35 

Ingw-nooK,  men  must  leave,  375,  39 

Inheritance,  as  citizens,  value  of^  960,  8 ;  antici- 
pated, X76,  33;  from  our  sires,  535,  3;  man's, 
988,6 

Inherited^  the,  how  to  profit  by,  5x9, 15 

Inhumamtr,  man's,  960,  38 

Iniquity,  Burns'  measure  of,  54X,  xx  ;  sowing, 
penalty  of,  x  j8,  99 

Injiuies,  benefit  of,  436.  35 ;  best  remedv  for,  194, 
3X  ;  disregard  of,  mark  of  a  great  mind,  959,  ai ; 
effect  of  sughting  or  being  angry  at.  194,  39 ;  not 
to  be  avenged,  154, 49 ;  our  sense  ol,  385,  so;  re- 
venging, costly,  xg^,  5 ;  to  be  expected,  97,  23 : 
to  wilful  men,  497,  3 ;  unexpected.  944,  34 

IiMuring  to  benentj  483,  xa 

Inlurious  under  injury,  3xx,  3a 

Inlury,  a  galling,  X55,  vj  ;  avenging,  easy,  53a,  41; 
better  receive  than  do,  a,  48;  by  a  noble  man, 
how  to  treat,  53X,  45 :  ghost  of  an,  47a,  44 ;  bow 
to  meet  an,  171,  29 ;  now  to  recompense,  370,  32, 
33 ;  meditated,  done,  194,  30 ;  mistake  in  aveng- 
ing, ^50,  35 ;  scorning  to  avenge,  427,  4 

Injushce,  oommiited,  versus  injustice  suffered,  1491 
46 ;  effect  of,  on  its  perpetrator,  485,  31 ;  effect 
of  sight  of,  on  temper,  209,  6 ;  greatest.  432,  26; 
height  of,  158,  38  ;  Jacobi's  definition  of,  ai6,  11 ; 
no  man  means  an,  30a,  50 ;  no  success,  405,  29 ; 
not  to  be  borne,  85,  xo;  rather  suffer  than  do, 
169, 30 ;  to  individual,  436, 36 ;  unbearable,  526, 31 

Inmost  things  melodious,  194,  34 

Inner,  and  outer,  446,  3a ;  sacrifice  of,  to  outer, 
198,  36 

Innocence,  a  heroic,  469,  41 ;  silent,  persuasiveness 
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^%  453*  3^>  And  obscurity,  advantages  of,  323, 
30 ;  and  mystery,  incompatibility  of,  aio,  x8 ; 
badge  of,  87,  38  ;  coerced,  like  a  caged  lark,  44, 
18;  eloquence  of,  15,  43;  friend  of,  66,  45 ;  from 
misfortune,  339,  sa :  greatest  prerogative  of,  49a, 
3;  bow  regarded  by  guilty,  151,  5;  in  whom 
aJone,  104,  3;  power  of,  60,  10;  prior  to  guilt, 
94,  aa ;  to  be  protected  at  any  cost,  29,  44 ;  to 
e^e  of  vice,  496,  39 ;  true,  mark  of,  365,  19 ; 
within,  good  armour,  153,  33 ;  youth-preserving 
power  of,  31Q,  8 

unocent,  as  coves,  399,  27 ;  sleep  of  the,  436,  40 ; 
the,  what  is  due  to,  496,  8 

Innovations,  crude  at  first,  ao,  45 

Inqnirers,  Goethe's  dislike  to,  272,  23 

Inquiries,  numerical,  3x8, 39;  scientific  and  learned, 
Mephisto  on,  512,  50 

Inqnury,  before  Judgment,  27,  47;  beginning  of, 
417,  22 ;  default  of,  174.  47 ;  fundamental,  174, 
46 ;  the  proper  subject  01,  288,  46 

Inquisitive  person  to  be  shunned,  345^  4a 

Inqnisitiveness,  penalty  of,  147,  28 ;  implying  111- 
will,_  51,  47 

Insanity,  a  certam,  necessary,^  30^,  xi ;  common, 
300,  16 ;  contrasted  with  inspiration,  255,  14 

Inscriptions,  lapidary,  187,  39 ;  230,  8 

Insect,  an^  an  insect  on  a  queen,  305,  19 

Insensibibty,  and  anguish,  the  mean  between,  528, 
3^ ;  too  much,  497,  46 

Insig'ht,  before  eloquence,  162,  xo ;  clear,  its  com- 
pass, 164,  13;  deep,  tendency  of,  56,  51;  effect 
of)  525,  14 ;  indispensablenes^  of,  39X,  26 ;  reck- 
oned final,  262, 16 ;  worth  a  life's  experience,  13,  52 

Insincerity,  Carlyle  on,  471^  20 

Insinuations,  Devil's  rhetoric,  73,  38 

Insolence  from  contemptible  people,  47X,  xo 

Inspiration,  contrasted  with  insanity,  2|^5,  14 ; 
from  above  time,  486,  38 ;  from  indignation,  99, 
4  ;  in  the  dullest,  X90,  26 ;  necessity  lor,  326,  24  ; 
of  the  Almighty,  206,  21 ;  possibility  of,  47X,  5; 
the  word,  463,  25  ^  to  be  enjoyed  wnite  it  lasts, 
343i  31  >  to  be  waited  for,  503,  3 

Inspired,  the  truly,  417,  4 

Instability,  cause  of,  540,  37  ;  of  things,  19,  35 

Instant,  the,  to  be  taken  by  forward  top,  244,  x8 

Instinct,  as  substitute  for  reason,  iii,  x\\  con- 
trasted with  reason,  369,  35,  42 ;  mere,  no  guide 
for  a  man,  2x2,  7 ;  our,  most  saared,  54, 2 ;  to  be 
trusted,  50X,  xz 

Instincts,  who  speaks  to  the,  553,  35 

Institutions,  aim  of  all,  440,  26 ;  ancestral,  to  be 
respected,  389,  25 

Instructed,  the,  a  time  coming  for,  501,  X3 ;  the 
half  and  the  wholly,  Goethe  on,  151,  X7 

Instruction,  divers  stents  of,  557,  34 ;  effect  of, 
70,  30 ;  even  from  an  enemy,  102,  27 ;  methods 
of,  462, 30;  of  merely  clever  men,  437, 2 ;  the  only 
solid,  446,  19 ;  valuable  as  life,  409,  17 

Instrument  mistaken  for  agent,  73,  43 

Instruments  thai  boast.  399, 14 

Insult,  harder  to  bear  than  wrong,  432,  3 ;  how  to 
treat,  538, 35 :  540, 24 ;  polite,  its  keenness,  453, 46 

Insurrection,  how  to  foment,  90,  z 

Insurrections,  dangerous,  204,  25 

Integrity,  Cromwell  on,  405,  24;  reputation  for, 
forfeited,  542,  6 ;  sayings  about,  357,  37,  38 

Intellect,  a  laige,  mark  of,  X4,  23;  a  man's, 
measure  of  his  worth,  163,  20 ;  all,  moral,  10, 
27 ;  and  experience  as  lights,  94,  3a ;  and  heart, 
connection  of,  520,  x6 ;  better  than  Nature,  aox, 
4x  I  different  forms  of,  and  their  relation  to  tne 
ridiculous,  6x,  30;  dweller  in,  lonely,  47a,  19; 
endowments  of,  392.  49;  error  of,  measure  of, 
Z90,  15 ;  function  of,  458,  4a ;  heroism  of,  xoo, 
x^;  inflexible,  33^,  4;  life  of,  75.  26;  man  of, 
bis  proper  place  tn  affairs,  440,  96;  man  of,  lost 


without  energy,  440,  27 ;  men  of  great,  not^  of 
the  world,  2^6,  3 ;  occupied  in  splitting  hairs, 
4x6,  3x  ;  our  ideal  of,  416,  5  ;  savings  about  the, 
437,  4-6;   superior,  alwajrs  self-conscious,  305, 
49;  march  of,  4^1.  28,  29;  timid,  loss  to  world 
from,  550,  45 ;  without  energy,  xa,  32 
Intellectual  men,  when  at  their  best,  202,  48 
Intelligence,  a  man  of  lar^e,  37,  52 ;  as  a  social 
bond,   32,   i}9 ;   characteristic  of,   i,  31 ;    clear, 
the  great  point,  240, 2^ ;  dependence  of,  on  misfor- 
tune, 136,  33  ;  educating,  492, 6 ;  men  of  limited, 
censure  of,  238, 14 ;  movements  of,  characterised, 
40^,  4x ;   natural,  power  of,  292,  44 ;  self-con* 
scious,  illusory,  162,  44 ;  without  energy,  3X,  1 
Intelligent,  the^  right  of,  437,  7 
Intemperance  in  feeling,  199,  50 
Intentj  secret,  betrayed  by  outward  act,  3,  44 
Intention,  a  pure,  27a,  ^o;  evil,  guilt  of,  140,  41 ; 
fixed  upon  God  as  end,  413,  17  ;  of  things  never 
clear,  45N  19 
Intercourse,  our  social,  339,  9 ;  social,  good  effect 

of,  396,  a 
Interest,  as  a  teacher,  64,  30;  lessening  fatigue, 
178,  25;  limit  of,  in  people,  2^4,  43;  minus  self- 
interest,  94^  X3 ;  power  of^  in  settling  doubts, 
XXX,  43  ;  private,  no  such  thing  as,  X72,  44 
Interests,  greaft  ^^  <o  clash,  189,  45 ;  man's,  an 
augury  of  him,  41  x,  4x;  renouncra,  not  tastes, 

275*  35 
Intimacies,  to  be  sparing  in,  520,  23  ' 
Intolerable  things,  three,  468,  29 
Intolerance,  fierce,  as  a  symptom,  412,  22 
Intolerant  man,  the,  437,  8  ^ 
Intoxication,  habitual,  criminality  of,  138,  23 
Intrepidity,  commended,  243,  39 
Introspection,^  no,  483,  46 
Intrusion,  prying,  551,  22 
Invent,  how  to  learn  to,  aoo^  43 
Invention  after  truth,  X05,  33 ;  and  memory,  27^, 

20 ;  highest,  characterised,  434,  38  ;  the  dimcull 

achievement.  98,  44 
Inventions,  aaaing  to,  179,  x  ;  and  society,  396, 32 ; 

daughters  of  humanity,  xai,  56;  perfection  of, 

slow,  299,  x8 
Inventor,  a  borrower,  334,  46 
Investigators,  (^uibblinj|r^  ^44,  a 
Invisible,  embodied  in  visible,  206,  xx ;  the,  garment 

of,  457,  24  ;^  world,  in  and  about  us,  43^.  xz 
Iroii,  oaiid,  in  velvet  glove,  15,  44;  striking  the, 

Irregrnluities  as  signs,  184,  40 

Irremediable,  not  to  be  lamented  over,  37,  a8 

Irresolute  man,  pitiable,  475,  37 

Irresolution,  a  proof  of  weakness,  474,  33  ;  effect 

of,  aox,  xo ;  rebuked,  x6i,  37 
Irretrievable,  the,  how  to  treat,  xx4,  44 
Isolation,  no  such  thing  as,  x88,  24 ;  of^  man  from 

man,  impossible,  374,  41 ;  to  be  avoided,  527,  30 
Italy,  seasons  in,  156,  X7 


Jack  and  gentleman,  392,  X9 
Jackdaw,  the  Welshman's,  484,  X4 
Jackdaws,  how  to  escape  the  scream  of,  397,  31 

Jargon,  dogmatic,  70,  34 
ealous,  with  what  pooessed,  437,  x6 
ealousy,  cancer  of,  ^19,  24 ;  how  to  get  rid  of, 
X76,  14  ;    ineradicable,  49,   19  ;    its    malignant 
nature.  437,  X7  ;  love  of  Mlf,  18 1,  X4  ;  that  may 
make  better,  480,  28 ;  the  fruit  of,  78,  28  ',  the 
green-eyed  monster,  29,  63 
Jean  Paol  of  his  early  poverty,  449,  27 
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Jehovah,  Jove,  or  Lord,  103,  7 

^  eer,  efieci  of  one,  33a,  43 

^  ericho,  go  to,  125,  3 

Jest,  a,  expected.  437,  x8 ;  and  earnest,  treatment 
of,  172,  34 ;  ratner  lose,  than  friend,  29^  31 ;  pre- 
ferring, to  friend,  148,  51  ;  sundering,  from 
earnest,  151,  36;  the  prosperity  of  a,  7,  40,  41 

Jester,  little  short  of  fool,  146,  45 ;  to  be  shunned, 
108,  3 

JestlaiT,  danger  of,  with  the  great,  98,  28;  not 
understood  by  nature,  392,  30 

Jests,  he,  at  scar^  144, 6 ;  made  and  repeated,  xoB, 
$6 ;  wanton,  518^  36 

Jesnit  order  descntwd,  224,  3 

Jesus,  always  with  His  own,  353,  ^ ;  and  Socrates, 
difference  between,  431,  33;  His  own  sole  wit- 
ness,  X,  5a ;  of  HimMff  as  Son  of  man,  454,  9 ; 
religion  of,  451,  9;  the  heart  of,  unpenetratcd, 


4a,  50 ;  the  teaching  of,  529,  xz 
Jew,  hath  not  a,  eyet,  i^i,  16 
Jewels,  God's,  how  polished,  ta6,  xa ;  hid,  lost,  156, 

21 ;  merely  to  look  at,  X15,  3 
[ews,  the,  Goethe  on,  437,  15 
fob.  afRictions  of,  the  rerard  of,  447,  .9 
fob  s  faith,  X69,  33 
John  Bull,  advice  to,  341,  aa  ;  the  vU  inertia  of, 

312,  34  :  the  pride  of,  434,  36 
Jonnnj  Pis^eon's  epitaph,  155,  X3 
Joke,  a,  love  of,  134,  24 ;  among  whom  to  risk  a, 
,  333»  4? ;  the  worst,  474,  49 
Jokes,  laughter  at  one  s  own,  545, 5  ;  risk  incurred 

by,  109,  34 
Joldn^,   incompatible  with   malignity,  497,    34 ; 

rule  in,  4,  x6 ;  with  ladies,  a8i,  a 

Jollity  and  tr.4nquillity,  499,  x 
ournalj  the  learned.  Emerson  on,  307,  38 
ournalist,  Bismarck's  definition  of,  509,  aa ;  to 
whom  he  owes  tribute,  498,  34 

Jove,  prayer  to,  380,  56 

Joj,  amid  misfortune,  aa,  a^ ;  and  grief,  in  measure, 
371,  9$  \  and  pain,  relative  amount  of,  471,  36 ; 
and  sorrow,  1x4,  48 ;  and  weeping  at,  x6a,  5 ;  as 
a  teacher,  334,  47 ;  concealment  of,  xf  5,  30 ; 
deep,  awe  in,  9,  ao ;  each  present,  absorbing,  75, 
aa ;  effect  of,  as  compared  with  that  of  grie^  136, 
34j  35  ;  effect  of  excessive,  on  reason,  54^  i ; 
effect  of  imparting,  473^  34 ;  effect  of,  on  nund, 
>33>  3>  f  effect  of  reflection  on,  417,  3 ;  fellowship 
in,  46<x  33 ;  great,  after  great  change,  X33,  45 ; 
great,  now  earned,  133,  36 ;  how  to  find,  567,  41 ; 
how  we  part  with,  ^27,  45 ;  in  Heaven,  533,  5 ; 
man's,  only  in  building  up,  3xa,  36 ;  meaning  of, 
9i>  37  >  not  in  joys,  64,  18 ;  our  face  of,  529,  40 ; 
profound,  357,  53 ;  seen  only  in  a  beautiful  face, 
379t  37;  snared,  ao,  7;  92,  aa ;  shared,  joy 
doubled,  laa,  12 ;  385,  28 ;  sympathy  with,  548, 
40;  the  greatest,  474,  14;  three  parts  pain,  28, 
x8 ;  true,  500,  X2,  13 ;  true,  a  character  of,  374, 
a6 ;  true,  its  ori^n,  499,  35 ;  unfelt,  hard  to  faign, 
154,  32;  vanishing,  519,  25 

Joyonsness,  essential  to  all  useful  effort,  77 ,  37 ; 
mother  of  virtues,  64,  19 

Joys,  concealment  of,  149,  36 ;  connection  of,  with 
sorrows,  191,  41 ;  each  condition  its  own,  82,  55 ; 
highest,  source  of,  434,  44  ;  killed  with  love,  154, 
I ;  little  and  ^reat,  251,  21  *  not  unmingled,  508, 
1 1 ;  participation  in  another  s,  152,  2 ;  purest,  how 
obtained,  452,  20 ;  too  hijgh,  not  to  be  sought, 
527.  33 ;  unfelt,  hard  to  feign,  X54,  32 

Judas,  equal  to  Jesus  at  the  ballot-box,  33,  45; 
even  a,  among  the  apostles,  89,  21 

Judge,  a  lax,  310,  27  ;  a  good  and  faithfiil,  31,  60 ; 
an  incompetent,  175,  6 ;  and  jury,  their  functions, 

i,  50 ;  and  law,  compared,  259,  4  ;  appeal  to  the 
eart  of,  X25,  4;  duties  of,  214,  3»-33;  duty  of, 
390,  19 ;  not,  and  reason  why,  xxa,  6\  of  others, 
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how  to,  527,  3x  ;  others,  how  we,  523.  33 ;  our, 
he  who  nuude  the  heart,  552,  X4 ;  who  acquits  a 
criminal,   214,    i ;    who  cannot  punish,  7,  43  *, 
whom  no  king  can  corrupt,  X54,  ^ 
Judges,  cobblers,  279,  46:  function  of,  337,  so; 
good,  rare,  129,  41;  should  have  two  ears,  376, 
31 ;  the  duty  aiid  practice  of,  233*  aa »  virtue 
required  in,  337,  58 
Judging  by  the  event,  493,  ^s ;  defined,  493,  a6 ; 
men,  golden  rule  of,  198,  27  ;  others,  41,  4 ;  well 
or  evil,  551,  a 
Judgrinent,  a,  well  tried,  387,  53 ;  and  wit,  557, 
IP  i  55S>  6 ;  and  knowledge,  aax,  6,  7 ;  as  a  mane 
of  genius,  381,  aa  ;  as  the  inner  man,  403,  47  ;  at 
the  helm,  544,  30 ;  contrasted  with  imagination, 
223,  34 ;  contrasted  with  invention,  196,  13 ;  de* 
ceptive,  453,   13 ;  dependent  upon  feeliag,  s»> 
20;  divine,   125,  aa,   32,  33  j   127,  47;  fled  to 
brutish  beasts,  321,  6  *,  haste  in,  187,  3S ;  bow  to 
form,  27,  47 ;  lack  of,  danger  of,  94,  17 ;  last, 
necessary,  7,  62,  63 ;  last,  responsibility  at,  56S, 
a8 ;  like  a  pair  of  scales,  4^7,  ai ;  limu  of,  S39i 
24;    of  others,    93,   20;  of^  posterity  and  con- 
temporaries, contrasted,  47,   7 ;  of  the  wiseii, 
463,  26 ;  one's  own,  as  standaxti,  367,  4 ;  of  maa 
and  woman,  267,  34 ;  private.  Dr.  Stirlii^  00, 
.~jS7i  9 »  private,  no  standard  <^  ri^ht,  286,  10; 
inght,  rule  for,  X09,  9 ;  s«lf-satisfacUon  with,  93, 
xo ;  spoiled  by  imagination,  398.  aa ;  the  woru's 
384,  aa ;  to  be  according  to  law,  3x4,  34 ;  to  be 
charitable,  X63,  3X  ;  trade  on.  57,  41 ;  vulgar,  of 
a  ^reat  man,  432,   19;   weakness  of,  66,  I^; 
which  we  ha\'e  here,  530^  xo;  word  of,  above 
man,  X14,  X3 
Judgments,  estimate  of  our,  489,  X3 ;  to  be  weeded 
of  opinion,   53X,   7  ;  worthlessness  of  pecf)k'», 
x8i,  26 

uflrgiing,  as  governing  world,  304,  7 
ufian,  his  apostrophe  to  Christ,  5x4,  3 
oliet,  love  of,  for  Romeo,  123,  15 
upiter,  leniency  of,  390,  33 
urists  bad  Christians,  3x5,  9 
_  ury,  function  of,  4,  50 
Just,  cause,  defence  of,  2x5, 43 ;  condition  of  being, 
523,  5 ;  for  unjust,  X7,  ^8 ;  man  may  need  help, 
89,  33 ;  man,  rising  again  of,  109, 4 ;  path  of,  447* 
XX  ;  perfectly,  or  according  to  ability,  490,  33; 
the  actions  of,  335,  X3 ;  the,  the  little  OE,  439*  ^  • 
the  only,  stem,  xsx,  x8  ;  the,  without  law,  1171 
43 ;  thing,  the  strong,  455,  35 
Justice,  a  safe^  shield,  93,  49 ;  a  source  of  wrong, 
9,  34 ;  administrator  of,  qualities  of,  152,  28 ;  ally 
of  religion,  313,  ^5';  all-pervading,  431,  36;  and 
generosity  combined,  power  of,  420,  47;  and 
just  men,  our  love  for,  535,  33 ;  and  lioeity,  effect 
oi  separating,  547,  29 ;  as  administered,  54,  23  • 
as  bandagedj  32,  s8 ;  at  all  risks,  X05,  a6,  »7 ;  com- 
pared with  severity  and  love,  285,  13*,  aeined, 
1 13,  X2 ;  408,  17 ;  43a,  27  ;  536,  sa ;  defined  and  de- 
scribed, 216,  32,  34-38 ;  discernment  of,  a  rcvdaj 
tion,  546,  35 ;  divine,  instant,  X25,  31 ;  enforced 
in  Bible,  384,  45;   essence  of,  42^  4>;  »^> 
mercifulness  oif,  95,  45 ;  extreme,  evil,  98, 3 ;  ftnt, 
27,  25  ;  foundation  of  temple  of  charity,  4*^  29  • 
God's,  unfailing,  128,  9;  guide,  24X,  23;  hpw 
preserved,  245,  46 ;  bow  to  be  loved,  X5X,  3;  »i^ 
partial,  truest  mercy,  ao^,  6 ;  in  joidgment  and 
action,  defined,  325,  39 ;  m  the  eyes  of  God,  49^ 
4a ;  lawyer^s,  versus  God's,  161,  40 ;  love  of,  222, 
X2 ;  no,  without  generosiijr,  aoa,  3i5 ;  not  to  be 
sold,  344,   14;  one  hour  in  the  execution  of, 
332i  37 ;  orhs  of,  steadfast,  484.  ^9 ;  respect  for 
the  gods,  68,  53 :  second  to  religioo,  997,  39 ! 
secure,  533,  14  ;  simple,  X64,  a6 ;  sfxings  of,  283, 
X9 ;  subtlety  of,  225,  40 ;  the  administcation  cf, 
40a,  45 ;  the  chamber  of,  46, 36 ;  (be  fouBdauoB^^ 
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"7>  3^ «  the,  in  fair  round  belly,  437, 23  ;  the  only 
fountain  of,  63,  46 ;  the  reward  of^  496,  \^  \  those 
who  doubt  or  deny,  ^^,  19 ;  to  man,  deeire  of  all, 
^y.  37  \  uncompromising,  169,  8 ;  unfailing,  340, 
19 ;  virtue  of,  460.  39,  40;  virtue  of  wtv».\  souU, 
<^»  30;  virtue  of  tne  man,  121,  50;  Westminster, 
and  God's,  different,  268, 50 ;  when  too  severe,  406, 
39 ;  with  the  gods,  390,  la ;  without  recompense, 
271,  30 
JuTenal  on  his  book,  365,  22 


Keats',  epitaph,  x^5,  13  ;  rank  as  poet,  503,  48 
Keeping:,  and  giving,  rule  in,  2x7,  40;  as  a  merit, 

293.  40 

Kepler's  highest  wUh,  a88,  2 

Kernel,  who  would  eat,  364,  54 

Kettle,  rusty,  not  to  be  tinkered,  568,  31 

Key,  a  ^old,  power  of,  6,  37 

Kin,  a  little  more  than,  8,  46 

Kind,  only  the,  fair,  3x1,  9;  words,  healing  power 
of,  X5,  27 

Kindly  spirit,  a,  the  human  element,  332,  z6 

Kindness,  according  to  the  Hitopadesa,  143,  31 ;  a 
sudden  blaze  of.  4oi5,  i ;  breaks  no  bones,  137, 35  ; 
commended,  24^,  47 ;  deeds  of,  how  repaid,  440, 
22 ;  defined,  536,  23  ;  exemplar  in  repairing,  189, 
20 ;  how  to  recompense,  370,  32 ;  little  deeds  of, 
effect  of,  251, 9  ;  prevalency  of,  524, 19;  requiting, 
bard,  523,  41 ;  soon  forgotten.  50,  51 ;  the  joy  of 
doing,  106,  at ;  to  grateful  ana  to  ungrateful,  132, 
40 :  to  the  good,  not  wasted,  31,  35 

Kmonesses,  mwplaced,  531,  26;  the  best,  408,  3X 

Kindred,  love  of,  107,  38 

King,  a  clown  at  heart,  33,  46 ;  a  gooil,  6,  44 ;  a, 
the  look  of,  43Q.  38 ;  attribute  of  a,  55^,^  23  ;  an 
anointed,  no  deposing,  31s,  19  ;  and  kingdom, 
relation  between,  375,  3^ :  contrast  between,  and 
a  father,  86,  10 ;  every  inch  a,  35,  34 ;  170,  25  ; 
fitness  of  the  name,  89,  48;  ^ood,  value  of,  127, 
1 1 ;  his  limits,  80,  55  ;  moraluy  of  a,  443,  5  ;  not 
a  creature  of  chance,  396^  ^5 ;  of  England,  legal 
mercy  of,  438,  35 ;  Popinjay,  35,  15  ;  sayings 
about  the,  ys,  40-45  ;  437,  31-38 ;  the  (see  Rez) ; 
what  most  becomes,  301,  17 

Kingdom,  a  man's,  313,  23 ;  of  God,  condition  of 
entering,  554,  40 ;  m  God,  in  what  it  consists, 

^37.  39 

Kinir>>  a  world  of,  172.  11 ;  and  people,  534,  38 ; 
and  people,  relation  of,  447,  23  ;  anzer  of,  132,  50 ', 
bands  of,  15,  46 ;  contrasted  with  shepherds,  123, 
4| ;  courts  of,  composition  of,  22,  t  ;  divine  right 
of,  451,  36;  divine  right  of,  settled,  479,  7  ;  eyes 
and  ears  of,  286,  2  ;  Iwaven-chosen  for  us,  35,  15 ; 
knowledge  of,  493,  31  ;  last  argument  of,  505,  i ; 
not  without  good  qualities,  38,  36 ;  not  without 
their  virtues,  190^  2;  only  eloquence  in  behalf  of, 
"33*  '5  *t  on^y  privates //«*  ceremony,  53 j,  24  ; 
powerlessness  of,  to  kill  or  cure,  x6a,  30 ;  the  a' t 
of,  381,  XI ;  the  cur^^e  of,  ao6,  6 ;  the,  of  modern 
thought,  437,  37;  the  politeness  of,  323,  iz ;  the 
true,  ^78, 50;  the  wealth  of,  135,  34 ;  their  misdeeds 
and  toe  penalty,  57,  53;  wise,  and  their  coun- 
cillors, 557,  33 

Kinship,  spiritual,  test  of,  73.  44 

Kiss,  echo  of  the  sound  of  a,  454,  28 

KissiniTt  full  of  sanctity,  157,  t. 

Kitchen,  fundamental  institution,  45,  22 ;  vital 
part  of  the  house,  555,  27 

Kite,  a  carrion,  2,  37 

Kn«v«,  a  crafty,  3,  32 ;  a,  how  to  vrin,  45>  i ;  a^n 
^i  '^l*  57 »  Mi^  food,  5,  58 ;  found  out,  81,5;  one 


thoroughly,  91,  38 ;  once,  331,  at ;  ¥rit  needed 

by,  109,  II 
Knavery,  and  folly,  excuse  for,  102,  29 ;  baseness 

of,  200, 17  ;  defined  and  developed  from  cunning, 

51,  28 ;  no,  if  00  fools,  174,  47 
Knaves,  first  of  nine  order  of,  438,  27 ;  honoorable 

in  the  mass,  238,  y\ 
Knight,  lying,  m  dark  ages,  302,  49 ;  scarce  a. 

Knights  of  chivalry,  42,  35  ;  260,  41 

Know,  seeking  to,  40,  59 ;  three  things  to,  199,  27 ; 
to,  as  an  act,  491,  44 

**  Know  thyseuT'  as  a  precept,  76,  42 ;  183,  43 

Knowing,  and  doing,  525,  7 ;  compared  with  doing, 
557;  49;  condition  of,  525,  14;  difficult,  165,  6; 
easier  than  doing,  175,  23 ;  meaning  o^  all,  535, 
41 ;  people,  99,  6 ;  the  step  from,  to  doing,  305, 
13 ;  worth,  not  always  knowable,  297,  51 

Knowledge,  a  forbidden,  383,  48 ;  384,  47 ;  a 
burden,  506,  27 ;  a  question  of  use,  203,  31 ;  a 
rare,  477,  28 ;  a  steep,  no,  12 ;  all  in  all  o/,  415, 
50;  all,  useful,  166,  47  ;  and  doubt,  483,  38  ;  and 
knowing  it,  1^7,  34 ;  and  thought,  485,  i ;  as  a 

.  helpmate  to  virtue,  515,  t ;  as  a  test,  147,  31 ;  as 
a  treasure,  324,  42  ;  benefit  of,  in  use,  204,  26 ;  by 
rote,  493,  2Q ;  by  travelling  and  by  reading,  41^, 
37  ;  Comte  s  stages  of,  39,  53 ;  contentment  m 
regard  to,  199^  49 ;  contrasted  with  ignorance, 
178,  7,  8;  crediting,  toothers^  62,  i ;  death,  319, 
12 ;  definition  of,  547,  17  ;  diffused,  68,  p ;  dis- 
sembling, not  safe,  176.  ^7  ;  divorced  from  justice, 
383,  5;  effect  of,  on  faith,  504,  a^;  essence  of, 
425,  43 ;  excellency  of,  557,  6 ;  exclusively  one's 
own.  Its  value,  540,  48  ;  for  imparting,  385,  3a ; 
from  enterprise,  269,  ^r ;  from  others'  folly  and 
wisdom,  413,  34 ;  gaining,  a  delight,  a8o,  8 ; 
grades  in,  469,  32 ;  great,  an  effect  of,  431,  44 ; 
great,  without  vanity,  effect  of,  133,  46;  growing 
in,  happiness  of,  413,  41 ;  hizhest,  493,  40;  how  to 
acquire,  243,  >o  *,  381,  25  *,  bow  to  seek,  405,  55  ; 
human,  Goethe  on,  320, 29 ;  in  a  disciplined  mind, 
508,  22;^  in  the  purest  sense,  ^69,  10;  increased, 
sorrow  increased,  146,  59 ;  intimacy  better  than 
extent  of,  zoa,  6  j  irreverent,  15,  45 ;  its  fktwers 
and  seed,  453,  5^  its  price  the  drawback.  312, 9 ;  its 
quality  main  thing,  204, 31 ;  little,  whonas,  49, 25 ; 
man  of,  mark  of,  146,  49;  natural,  how  attained, 
290,  14;  no,  lost,  302,  40;  no,  without  thinking, 
481,  24 ;  not  enough,  303,  40 ;  obstacle  to,  38^,  17 ; 
of  causes,  happiness  in,  104,  24 ;  of  wise  and  igno* 
rant  contrasted,  30,  i^  ;  origin  of,  73,  aa ;  our,  at 
best,  S2I,  18 ;  our  highest  enjoyment,  ^89,  27 ; 
our,  often  worthless,  5119,  26 ;  our,  an  illusion,  3x9, 
13 ;  possession  of,  a  right,  308,  22 ;  question  in 
regard  to,  522,  44 ;  real,  the  nature  of,  369,  14  ; 
ripening  and  flowering  of.  229,  38;  rising  in, 
effect  of,  546, 40 ;  sayings  about,  493, 28-44  \  494, 
I ;  seat  of,  452,  37 ;  source  of,  393,  ao ;  strength, 
Z47>  35  >  t^A^  >s  worth,  143,  4  ;  thiit  suffices,  201, 
31 ;  the  beginning  and  end  of,  100,  xi ;  the  be- 
ginning of,  254,  50;  the  best  part  of,  417,  52  ;  the 
condition  of  acquiring,  12,  24;  the  desire  of,  an 
effect  of,  423,  10 ;  the  key  of,  392,  <  ;  the  only, 
we  possess,  358,  7;  the  pearl  of  the  faith-sen, 
23,  8 ;  the  tree  of,  136,  36 ;  458,  24 ;  thirst  for, 
443,  29 ;  thorough,  test  of,  445,  37  ;  three  stages 
of,  90,  38 ;  to  be  heralded  by  reverence,  260,  28 ; 
to  be  reverenced,  241,  24  ;  to  many  too  costly,  269, 
36 ;  true,  500,  14, 15  ;  true,  defined,  374, 14  ;  true, 
for  life,  not  debate,  547,  13  ;  vain  pursuit  of,  145, 
43 ;  vemu  practice,  162,  18  ;  we  need  not  travel 
to  acquire,  496,  33  ;  when  alone  accurate,  525,  6 ; 
when  no  longer  a  pleasure,^  ^31,  28  ;  with  limits 
of  satisfaction  in,  93,  58 ;  without  energy,  12,  54  ; 
without  God.  no,  xi ;  without  integrity,  195,  t6  ; 
without  knowing  it,  147,  33 ;  without  practice, 
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553,  5  \  without  religion,  371,  44 ;  without  seniie, 

43.  17  :  without  virtue,  515,  x  ;  worth  of,  though 

others  Icnow  it  not,  510,  6 
Know'st  thou  the  land,  918,  28 
Knox,  John,  Eari  of  Morton  00,  X44, 19 ;  gospel 

of|  to  the  Scotch,  94X,  39 


Labonr,  a  physician,  337,  37 ;  and  health,  153,  36 ; 
and  rest,  478, 32 ;  as  a  teacher,  330,  33 ;  associated 
with  pleasure,  135,  ^3  ;  but  not  soul,  sailcable,  568, 
23  ;  captains  of,  to  be  nonoured,  373,  39 ;  clamor- 
ous at  gate  of  nlornir^(.  43«  44  \  contrasted  with 
luck,  357,  37  ;  cultivated,  dSTect,  ^i,  6 ;  daughter 
of  pain,  485,  c ;  division  of,  division  of  men,  S04, 
38 ;  employed  or  unemployed,  ^44,  X3 ;  endurable 
only  in  youth,  74.  3t ;  everlasting  law  of,  405, 40 ; 
evil  of,  not  regarding,  175,  tx  ;  for  other  men,  wj^ 
35 ;  habit  of,  lost,  man  lost,  953,  37  ;  hard,  virtue 
O'f  475i  23 ;  honest,  face  of.  i S9,  39 ;  how  made 
happy,  305,  13 ;  how  made  light,  12,  65 ;  law  of, 
4(1,  37  ;  mostlyskilless,  431,  31 ;  no  disgrace,  84, 
29 ;  no  living  without,  174,  20 ;  omnipotence  and 
indispensability  of,  314,  41 ;  prescribed  by  Chris- 
tianity, 241,  7  ;  problem,  the  real^  ^65,  48 ;  reliev- 
ingpower  of,  335, 24  ;  results  of  nsing  by.  387,  X3 ; 
sayings  about,  338,  33,  34 ;  teachings  of,  63,  13 ; 
the  end  of,  425,  12;  to  be  loved,  355,  yi\  to  or- 
ganise  work  for  the  wise,  547^  30 ;  vain,  96,  34  ; 
virtue  in,  17,  33  ;  we  delight  in,  437,  43 ;  when 
unavailing,  59,  5 

Labourer,  ]jesus  on  rights  of,  437,  43 ;  the  true, 
and  his  hire,  4^8,  47 

Labours,  lingenng,  X39,  36 ;  past,  recollection  of, 
313.  6x 

Ladder,  how  to  climb,  153,  51 ;  533,  X2 ;  567,  3 ; 
mounting  the,  effect  of,  565,  xo 

Ladders  to  heaven,  50,^  36 

Ladies,  Johnson's  hking  for,  165,  7 ;  presence 
of  at    the    play,  64,  3;   young,  affections  of, 

,  4»5,  35 

Lady,  characteristic  of,  6,  37;  every,  queen  for 
life,  376,  ^3  ;  mark  of,  49,  4 

Ladyism.  nne.  560^  33 

Lairds,  Bums  advice  to  the,  336,  33 

Laisses-faire,  effect  of,  on  masses,  133,  33 

Lamb,  a  pet,  x6,  3;^ ;  shorn,  God's  care  for,  66,  43 

Lambs,  poor  harmless,  550,  38 

Lame,  to  be  waited  for,  X79,  3o 

Lamenting,  misery  of  always,  490,  4 ;  weakness 

,  of,  S39,  i^ 

LAnd,  a,  how  God  punishes,  543,  33;  a,  where 
there  is  no  singins,  531,  12;  at  the  disposal  of 
fortune.  166,  xo;  buying,  41,  xi ;  possession  of, 
sole  right  to,  3x3,  36 ;  possessors  of,  duty  of,  353, 
13 :  the,  our  mother,  Carlyle  on,  437,  47 ;  the 
owners  of,  437^  48  ;  the,  the  proprietors  of,  358, 
X4 ;  to  hastening  ills  a  {M'ey,  z8t,  40 ;  where  the 
cypress  and  myrtle,  320,  8 

Landowner^  honest,  a  servant,  304,  13 

Landscape,  charms  of,  89,  44 ;  point  of  astonish- 
ment in,  x86,  36^  property  in  a,  311,  34 

Langnage,  Snglish,  82,  47 ;  merit  in,  X04,  31 ; 
one^  enough  for  a  woman,  334,  37 ;  only  .sym- 
bolical, 537.  26 ;  secret  of,  452,  43 ;  the  finest, 
427,  41 ;  unkind,  evil  of,  507,  4X 

Langruagres,  a  feast  of,  479,  8 ;  foreign,  ignorance 
of,  532.  18      , 

Lapse,  effect  of  one,  334, 13 

Larks  caught  if  heavens  fall,  34,  13 

Lasses,  brittle  ware,   X24,  3;   noblest  work   of 
Nature,  23,  35 
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Last  day,  begiiming  and  height  ol^  968,  sz ;  day 

10  every  man,  60,  35 
Lausrh,  a  good,  6,  45 ;  who  knows  not  how  to, 

,  345.J.5 

Lausrntnir^  at  vemu  gnnning  at,  86,  :^ ;  and  weep- 
ing, cousins  german,  239,  6 ;  disamung,  309,  34 ; 
not  subject  to  mode,  375,  xz 

Laugrhs,  he  who,  not  a  bad  man,  X51,  30 

Lauffhter,  as  a  sign  of  worth,  305,  6 ;  compmd 
with  sorrow.  400,  x  ;  effect  of^  :8o,  39 ;  excessive, 
a  sign  of  sadness,  306, 9 ;  ill-Umed,  x  X9, 35 ;  load, 
vulgarity  of,  253,  34;  matter  for,  now,  390,  9; 
men  can  bear,  373,  38  ;  of  the  cottage  and  court 
contrasted,  X05,  54 ;  often  deceptive,  38,  x ;  our 
sincerest,  535,  39 ;  riotous.  Holmes  on,  451,  45 ; 
si^iuficance  of,  163,  7  ;  44X,  x  ;  two  kinds,  to  be 
distinguished,  528,  37 ;  unextinguished,  507,  10; 
unmannerly,  z  14,  43 ;  virtue  in,  94,  56 ;  with 
reason,  x8o,  40  "* 

Law,  a  shield  to  tyranny,  xSo^  26;  and  eqnity, 
distinct,  84,  17,  18 ;  asleep  at  times,  71,  53;  com- 
bined with  justice,  4,  ^  ;  contrasiCKTwith  Deoes- 
sity,  131,  57;  Cicero  s  definition  of,  87,  7; 
evasion  invented  with,  103,  X3 ;  extreme,  wrong 
9i5i  '5 ;  felt  as  a  restraint,  305,  34 ;  foal  chim- 
neys of,  hard  to  sweep  clean,  67,  3^6 ;  funaioo 
of,  S3,  37;  going  to,  295,  42;  good,  begiQning 
and  end  of,  417,  19 ;  ignorance  of,  no  excuse, 
X78,  X9;  impeded  by  sevoity,  453,  19;  krve 
in,  X84,  34 ;  must  be  reason,  3x5,  9 ;  no,  no  sin, 
548,  43 ;  no.  without  a  hole  in  it,  85,  33 ;  not 
to  be  a  scarecrow,  537,  x  ;  obedience  to,  when  a 
hardship,  380,  34 ;  of  one's  nature,  sacredness  of, 
303,  42  ;  one  certainty  in,  184, 15  ;  oppression  by, 
344»  51 ;  pleading  m,  464,  43 ;  possesstoo  1^', 
2x3, 6 ;  requisite  m  a,  237,  X3.  xj  ;  rule  of  nature, 
94,  35 ;  sacred,  9x5,  x  i ;  sanctioned  by  oooaent, 
46,  46;  sayings  about,  344,  43-46;  418,  X3-39; 
seat  of,  453,  38 ;  source  of,  135, 44 ;  stronger  than 
man.  XI 3,  x;  subtlety  in.  condemned,  300^  xs; 
teaching  of,  330,  5 ;  the  foundation  of,  99s,  33 ; 
the  life  of,  369,  36 ;  to  yield  to  circumstance  and 
custom,  49X,  z8 ;  virtue  of,  zzo,  38 ;  voice  of,  4S?« 
38;  who  has  to  execute,  369,  37;  with  pihlic 
morals  corrupt,  340,  28 

Lawfcd  and  honourable,  159,  35 

Lawgiver,  man's  absolute,  35^  xo ;  the  spirit  of, 

,  454,  36     , 

Laws,  good  and  bad,  defined,  6, 46 ;  and  manners 
367,  36-38,  4a ;  authors  of,  338,  33 ;  durii^  war, 

g)x,  4iB ;  gooa,  from  bad  manners,  97, 14 ;  X99, 49 ; 
od'sand  lawyers' connection  with,  205, 15 ;  ^Dod, 
origin  of,  337,  14 ;  good,  out  c^bod  manners,  31, 
xs;  how  rendered  binding  imd  stable,  337,  34; 
human,  copies,  338,  19 ;  in  a  corrupted  sute,  48, 
38 ;  just,  to  the  good,  315,  39 ;  many,  a  bad  sign, 
236,  16 ;  many,  evil  of,  310,  43 ;  ministers  and 
interpreters  ol,  337,  30;  no,  for  the  just,  117,  43! 
oppression  of,  xq,  xx  ;  organic,  Ruskin  on,  3^ 
3A ;  path  of,  and  power  ^,  336,  xi ;  permanenoe 
ot.  85,  26 ;  power  of,  514, 47 ;  powerlessnessoT,  to 
kill  or  cure,  x63,  30  :^  proper  tendency  of,  457<.6* 
relation  of,  to  penalties,  443^  17 ;  Rusxin's  advke 
as  to  reform  of,  38,  40;  stnct,  value  of,  403,  36; 
the  object  of,  337,  13 :  the  purpose  d^  193,  7> 
too  severe,  worthless,  333,  33 ;  when  u<icleas  and 
when  broken,  544,  34 ;  without  morals,  365, 42 

Lawsuit,  agreement  better  than,  38,  38 

Lawsuits,  issue  of,  protracted,  331, 7  ;  why  avoid, 
xx8,  X3 

Lawi^er,  Brougham's  definition  of,  438,  30;  pro- 
fession of,  107,  XI 

Lawyer^s,  business,  305,  15;  fee,  the  cheapest, 
3o8,49 

Lawyers,  by  whom  envidxed,  zo6,  40 ;  ezpencnce 
©f|  4»4,  8 
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Lariness  in  indivtdnal  and  in  mass,  7,  65 

Lazy  man,  the,  i,  ax 

Leader,  should  know  the  way,  86,  5 

Leaf,  the  two  lohes  of,  303,  33 

Leal,  in  the  land  o'  the,  ^78,  xo 

Learned,  in  his  infidelities,  504,  8  ;  man.  a  truly, 
4^31  4^  *  man,  Aquinas'  definition  of,  158,  vj  ; 
man,  ncn,  159, 14 ;  men,  Goethe  on,  x88,  6 ;  men, 
more  numerous  than  wise,  596,  9 ;  men  not 
always  liberal,  443,  48  ;  soon,  learned  long, 
^8,  x6 ;  the  business  of,  as  compared  with  the 
Ignorant,  X9;3,  30 

Learner,  advice  to,  3x8,  x6  ;  hu  gratitude,  532,  17 

Leamingr,  a  little,  dangerous,  8,  44  ;  a  little,  hard 
to  gain,  ao8,  ax  ;  according  to  quality  of  man. 
376,  XX  ;  and  play,  a88*  a8 ;  by  observation  ana 
experience,  4x3.  37  ;  by  seeking  and  blundering, 
34,  14  ;  chief  part  of,  383,  X5  ;  doting  on  scraps  of, 
798,  xo ;  earthly,  end  of,^  540,  3  ;  ever,  and  never 
knowing,  89^  45  ;  evil  of  its  apparent  facility,  aaa, 
24 ;  frcMn  living,  35X,  48 :  g^-eat  school  for,  43X,  35 ; 
has  its  value,  aa^,  18  ;  now  to  advance,  187,  40 ; 
inferior  to  creatmg.  aoo,  aa  ;  limitation  of,  79, 
x8  ;  living  by.  ^308,  ao;  loving,  X75,  x6;  man  who 
does  not  use  his,  151,  3a  ;  matter  of  quality,  450, 
96 ;  men  of  great,  generosity  of,  376,  4 ;  men  of, 
like  ears  of  com,  X98,  9  ;  mere,  148,  45  ;  much,  a 
weariness^  285,  14  ;  much,  much  ignorance,  a8s, 
X5 ;  no,  without  labour,  X77,  ax  ;  not  wisdom,  304, 
90 ;  of  antiquity,  venerable,  335,  lo ;  only  to  for- 
get, X18,  53  ;  philosophy  as  regulating  regard  for, 
347, 24 ;  possible,  everyday,  3x8,  xo ;  rule  in,  337, 
41 ;  rule  of^  141,  37 ;  savings  about«  535,  xa-xs ; 
Solon  on  his,  121,  49 ;  the  condition  of,  303,  xs  ; 
the  source  of  all,  x^8,  9 ;  to  be  used  like  a  watch, 
Sjjo,  39 ;  to  last  with  fife,  410,  15  ;  vanity  of  for- 
tifying one's  self  with,  49a,  o ;  without  common- 
sense^  3o8,  34;  without  discretion,  559,  a8; 
without  morals,  364,  32  ;  ^without  nature  like 
a  maimed  man,  393,  35 ;  without  sense,  148,  45  ; 
worth  anything,  how  to  acquire,  305,  44 

Leaven,  power  df  a  little,  8,  45 

Legralitj,  risk  of,  326,  3 

Legrend,  wedded  to  history  and  fancy,  519,  xa 

Leeislation,  ancient,  wisdom  of,  X17,  17;  and 
administration,  mistake  about,  198,  17 ;  foolt&h, 
a  rooe  of  sand,  xo8.  37 

Legislator,  aim  of  the,  4x5,  47 ;  should  be  moder- 
ate, 321,  43 

Leibnitz  s  optimism,  Voltaire's  version  of,  498,  ^3 

Leisure,  and  solitude,  Scipio  Africanus  on  his 
168,  X  ;  dependent  on  business,  443,  37 ;  value  of, 
3  XX,  4;  without  literature,  336,  48 

Len^ngr,  caution  against,  394,  36 ;  rule  of,  141,  37 

Leniency  at  times  a  crime,  107,  8 

Lenity,  evil  effect  of  too  much.  535,  4 

Leonidas  at  Thermopylae,  397,  xa 

Leopard,  spots  of,  not  seen,  184,  16 

Lesson,  first,  to  be  learned,  444,  a ;  the  best,  for 
many,  4x7,  49 

Lethe,  a  stream  of,  in  every  breath,  558,  35 

Letter,  a,  does  not  Uush,  351,  x  ;  and  spirit,  oppo- 
site effects  of,  350,  y^\  long,  reason  for  a,  3x0, 
46 ;  what  we  Iocmc  for  m  a,  187,  41 

Letters,  as  memoriab,  }3,  41  ;  devotion  to,  a 
regret,  xx7,  a6  ;  mirror  of  a  man's  breast,  184, 18 ; 
not  to  be  carelessly  written,  438,  ^7 ;  qualities, 
good  and  bad,  in,  402,  46 ;  style  of,  456,  a ;  the 
invention  of,  ao6^  x8 ;  the  love  of,  440,  x 

Levellers,  their  aim,  568, 35 ;  their  failure,  483,  i ; 
two,  319,  xo 

Lever,  power  of,  Archimedes  on,  169,  15 

Levers  that  move  men,  468.  36 

Levity,  unpardonable,  509,  8 

Liar,  a  swearer,  8, 9 ;  and  his  oaths,  505, 30 ;  needs 
good  memory,  8,  xo 


Liars,  how  to  be  treated,  71,  44 ;  no  l^islation  for, 

473;  ^3 ;  to  have  good  memories,  377,  36 
Libd,  a,  in  a  frown,  47.  51 
Liberal,  the,  sayings  about.  ^38,  45,  46 
Liberalism,  modem,  the  follies  of,  439,  4 


Liberalitv,  defined,  336,  3;  grounds  of,  to  be 

weighed,  38,  ix 
Liberties,  from  the  devil,  345, 36 ;  the  basis  of  all, 

iS3i  35 
Liberty,  a  form  of  true,  35,  ^6  \  and  justice,  effect 
of  separating^  547,  39 ;  as  aesired  by  Milton,  xaa, 
19  ;  child  of^  the  north,  56,  ^a  ;  civil,  defined, 
345,  xa ;  civil,  utmost  bound  of,  48X,  47 ;  crowing 
about,  by  slaves,  3x5,  17  ;  dearer  than  country, 
343,  24 ;  destroyed  by  gifts,  53,  6 ;  effect  of,  on 
man,  396,  3  ;  finee  and  at  her  ease,  326,  5  ;  growth 
of  tree  of,  2aa,a6 ;  headstrong,  153, 30 ;  how  to  for- 
feit, a?,  60 ;  how  to  preserve,  68,  37  ;  in  harmony 
with  uw,  435,  I ;  in  nati  ns,  aa6,  4  ;  in  relation 
to  taxation,  185,  41 ;  inspiring  nower  of,  iia,  46 ; 
lean,  and  fat  slavery,  335^  36 ;  limit  of,  a66,  ^9 ; 
Mme.  Roland  at  statue  of,  33X,  xa ;  no  such  thing 
as,  474,  30 ;  of  ancient  date,  226,  6 ;  opening  ot^ 
27,  xo ;  passion  for,  235,  xo ;  political,  where  only 
found,  35a,  xa  ;  possibility  of,  440,  37  ;  safeguard 
of,  77,  xa  ;  spirit  of,  Burke's  deference  to,  a88,  ao ; 
the  first  to  strive  for,  324,  x8  ;  the  only  valuable, 
446,  8  ;  the  true,  of  a  man,  458,  49 ;  tree  of,  how 
it  grows,  458,  26 ;  true  and  false,  500,  x6 ;  defined, 
471.  X3 ;  turbulent,  versus  quiet  uavery,  a6i,  24  ; 
under  a  pious  king,  xoo,  34 ;  value  of,  430, 3 ;  when 
once  lost,  526,  x  ;  without  deserving  it,  454,  X3 
Libraries,  larj^e,  by  whom  not  needed,  451,  33 
Library,  a  witness  against  its  owner,  450,  ^i ; 
browsing  in,  167,  48  ;  circulating,  3,  xa ;  enough, 
37z>  36 !  luxury  of^ revelling  in,  X48,  X3 
Licence,  an  enemy  to  liberty,  345,  aa 
Licentiousness^  ahtx  reformation,  6,  67 
Lie,  a  double-distilled,  35,  28 ;  a  flattering^  con- 
trasted with  a  bitter  truth.  539,  14 ;  a  half  true, 
8,  x6,  39 ;  a,  like  a  snowball,  8,  14  ;  a,  sure  to  be 
unmasked,  37,  49 ;  a,  to  be  crushed,  8,  a8 ;  a,  un- 
called for,  53,  x8 ;  deformity  of,  3x5,  4a  ;  essence 
of>  435>  30  i  inexcusable,  3x4, 4  j  one,  in  the  heart, 
evil  of,  88,  56;  task  involved  in  telling,  152,  36; 
what  it  wants,  457,  X7 
Lies,  abhorrent  to  nature,  390,  20 ;  all,  will  be  dis- 
hcMioured  some  day,  30a,  45 ;  and  the  belief  of 
them.  473,  X5  ;  destroyer  of,  our  gratitude  to,  ao6, 
X5  ;  doomed  to  vanish,  506,  xo ;  establishing  one's 
self  on,  475,  aa  ;  great,  great  as  great  truths,  133, 
47 ;  how  to  overconie,  340,  x6  ;  man  bom  enemy 
of,  363,  X7  ;  respect  implied  in  telling,  of  one,  ^33, 
4 ;  scomed  by  tne  upright,  46,  3a ;  self-productive, 
333,  46,  47 ;  that  min  numanity,  Ruskin  on,  306, 
xs  ;  tolerance  of,  effect  of,  548,  9 ;  white,  lead  to 
buck,  550^  33 
Life,  a  bark  against  the  tide,  343,  14 ;  a  battle  and 
a  march,  36^,  10 ;  a  becoming,  463, 14 ;  a  blessed, 
470,  3 ;  a  blossoming  and  a  withering,  6a,  16 ;  a 
cnamber  being  frescoed  with  colours,  339,  39 ;  a 
conscious  half,  impossible,  303,  x6;  a  constant 
want,  163,  33 ;  a  faint  link  between  us  and  our 
hereafter,  ao,  6a  ;  a  galling  load,  331,  15 ;  a  good, 
time  enough  for,  33,  30 ;  a  greeting  and  a  parting, 
365,  36;  a  happy  and  an  unhappy,  equalised, 
390,  31 ;  a  heroic,  434,  37 ;  a  higher,  how  to  earn, 
522,  35  ^  a  law  of,  44^,  ^ ;  as  led,  a  riddle,  538, 
ao ;  a  httle  gleam  of^  time,  332,  48 ;  a  loathed, 
compared  with  death,  461,  45 ;  a  lon^  sigh,  330, 
15 ;  a  long,  the  secret  of,  568,  x ;  a  merry,  bow 
to  live,  556,  3x;  a  mistake  about,  40^^  xo;  a 
mystery,  ^7,  26 ;  a  new^  beginning  of;  520,  3 ; 
a  new,  with  every  budding  bosom,  X09,  3a ;  a, 
not  worth  living,  x66,  19 ;  a  peaceful,  how  to 
ensure,  49a,  42 ;  a  prc^re&s  360,  41 :  a  pure  and 
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trae,  how  to  atuin,  361,  38 ;  a  qniet,  apeciAc  for, 
075,  34;  a  reality,  and  all  one  has,  481,  13;  a 
really  long,  413,  38 ;  a  rule  in,  aia.  7;  511,  a ; 
a  satLsfied,  380,  6t :  a  ychool,  3x0,  30 ;  a  sign  of, 
183,  31 ;  a  simple,  benefit  of,  986,  87 ;  a  state  01 
endurance,  163,  24 ;  a  steady  self-control.  366,  45 ; 
a  stem  reality,  766,  46 ;  a  short,  advantage  of. 
451,  95  ;  a  useless,  23, 4s  ;  a  voyage  under  sealed 
orders,  984,  19;  a  wclI-wTiacn,  rare,  24,  55;  a 
wifke,  5x6,  53  ;  according  to  nature  or  opinion,  389, 
46 ;  ascent  of  green  mountain  of,  366,  3  ;  ad  vane- 
ing  in,  144,  48  ;  aim  of,  415,  46 ;  all  a  cheat,  543, 
41 ;  all,  as  death,  390,  46 ;  always  a  hope,  527, 
92 ;  amid  doubt,  1^38,  2 ;  amon^  men,  16,  53 ; 
among  men,  breakmg  or  hardemng,  177,  4 ;  an 
abortive,  Young  on  the  course  of,  72, 15  ;  an  ever- 
vanishing  present,  266,  44;  an  obscure,  311,  4; 
and  art,  difference  of.  84,  41 ;  and  death,  464,  4  ; 
and  death,  a  contrast,  ^29,  32  ;  and  death  accord- 
ing to  law,  94,  42;  and  death,  not  complete,  488, 
31  ;  and  time,  485,  xi ;  apart  from  world,  144,  30 ; 
as  a  study,  interesting,  3'o,  6 ;  at  all,  a  miracle, 
403,  3 ;  at  beginning  and  end,  467,  7  ;  at  different 
ages  22, 16;  awful  und  wonderful,  55,  47;  bartered 
away,  523,  30  ;  based  on  time,  339,  40 ;  best  and 
safest  course  of.  449,  37  ;  between  duty  and  desire, 
439,  x8;  bodying  forth  of  the  invisible,  266,  11 ; 
Bolingbroke  on,  476,  32  ;  book  of,  interpreter  of, 
538,  4  ;  brevity  ot,  262,  32  ;  brighter  the  longer, 


a49.  3S;  Bums*  apostrophe  to,  335,  53;  by 
mediou  prescription,  363,  42 ;  Calderon  on,  362, 
31;  channs  of,  that  we  never  knew,  320,  14; 
cheap,  and  bread  dear.  320.  30 ;  Christian,  Pascal 
on,  241',  91  ;  compared  with  hope,  228,  x^ ;  com- 
plaints of,  unjust,  545,  4  ;  complete  from  tne  first, 
26,  57  ;  condensing  lesson  of,  in  pointed  sentence, 
448.  39  ;  condition  of  art  of,  395, 38  ;  corner-stone 
of  body,  421,  36;  daily,  harvest  of,  458,  45; 
daily,  instraciivcness  of,  52,  33  ;  defined,  434,  40 ; 
536,  26,  27;  dependent  on  **No,''  300,  37;  de- 
pendent upon  death,  403,  X4  ;  described,  537,  r  : 
detachment  from,  gradual,  265,  6 ;  drama  of, 
spectators  o^^  191,  39  ;  dreary,  its  cause,  537,  37  ; 
each  man's  dark  to  him,  404,  53  ;  elaborate  pre- 
paration for,  folly  of  494.  20 ;  epitome  of  many 
a  man's,  992,  46;  essential  furniture  of,  whence 
imported,  231,  51 ;  elements  of  a  complete,  931.  9  ; 
evanescence  of.  537,  25  ;  every  condition  in,  value 
of,  212,  X5  ;  every  period,  its  prejudices  and 
temptations,  93,  44, 45  ;  every  time  of,  has  its  care 
and  burden,  327, 41 ;  everywhere  romantic,  90, 55 ; 
experience  of.  Burns',  554, 44 ;  farewell  of  a  Greek 
to.  3IO,  12  ;  fateful  stages  in,  147.  X2  ;  first  lesson 
of,  428,  94,  95;  first,  lived  well.  413,  45;  folly 
of  wasting.  1 54,  16 ;  fondness  and  carelessness  of, 
475.  41  ;  "or  action,  3,  51  ;  for  a  single  day,  361, 
J4 ;  fraction  of,  how  to  increase.  429,  93  ;  fresh 
only  from  the  soul.  84,  42  ;  full  of  stumbling- 
blocks,  64,  91  ;  gift  and  ministry  of,  contrastrd. 
4931 16  f  glorious,  crowded  hour  of,  400,  24  ;  God's 
highest  gift,  434,  43;  golden  moments  in,  lost, 
430,  34 ;  great  art  of,  493,  94  ;  great  moments 
of.  Imt  moments,  431,  99 ;  greatest  ornament 
of  an  illustrious,  432,  33  ;  gr  -ed  of,  ^16,  22  ;  half 
wasted,  457,  z  i  ;  hampered  by  itself,  3,  8 ; 
high,  people  in,  187,  26;  highest  maxims  of,  to 
be  respected,  333,  X7 ;  his,  was  gentle,  i57t  5  I 
how  man  spends,  cOs,  40 ;  here  only  once,  904, 
36;  how  rendered  miserable,  927,  13;  how 
rounded  off,  522,  x8;  bow  ruled,  aox,  48;  how 
shaped,  ^48,  21  ;  how  to  achieve.  567,  8,  9 ;  how 
to  extend,  14,  7  ;  bow  to  husband  and  not  waste, 
536,  37 ;  now  to  know,  493^  35 ;  how  to  make 
sweet,  X73,  17 ;  how  to  quit,  179,  32 ;  how  to 
take  a,  567,  30 ;  how  to  write  a  worthy,  8,  30 : 
how  we  take,  main  point,  X35,  14  ;  ignorance  of, 
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44X,  4 ;  in,  DO  pRtvnt,  ity,  45  ;  in  the  rooming 
of  youth,  321,  14 ;  in  the  present,  a  secret,  9c», 
>4  ;  in  toe  stnutaat  drcnmEtances,  if  wise  and 
oyal-hearted,  ijO;  S3  in  the  world,  and  beyond, 
524,  ^;  iDevit;>blt  condition  of,  ^62^  43;  inner 
genial.  efl«ct  01  kindling,  68,  3 ;  miituict  to  pro- 
tect and  cherish,  434,  40 ;  its  autunm  and  spring, 
528,  15;  iu  healthfulnesR,  460.  6;  its  jojrs  and 
sorrows.  Browning  on,  14X,  41 ;  known  to  few, 

?'9,  i^;  laughing  at  and  grinning  at,  903,  8; 
earning  from,  448.  39 ;  length  of,  effect  of,  439, 
32,  33 ;  like  travelling,  988,  Z9 ;  Icmg,  desire  of, 
91,  51 ;  long,  together,  suggestiveness  of,  496, 
94;  longer  than  misfortune.  32,  34;  longest, 
shortness  of,  4^9.  36  j  loom  of,  and  patterns  it 
w^eaves,  439,  40 ;  lost  in  getting  a  living,  473, 38 ; 
lost,  irretnevable,  60,  0;  lottery  of,  4x8,  33: 
aae  strait  on  purpose,  404,  39;   made  up  01 
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deception  and  art,  45,  56 ;  nuun  thing  regarding, 
3x0,  31 ;  man's,  a  kind  of  beast-godhood,  53s,  15; 
memory  of  a  well-spent,  33,  39 ;  mode  o(,  seldom 
our  own  choosing,  467,  2 ;  moments  of,  fatal  or 
fated,  ^3, 95 ;  more  significant  than  wotds,ti5,  ax ; 
more  than  breathing,  161,  12 ;  more  than  meat, 
438,  48 ;  more  than  meat  and  clothing,  409,  25 ; 
mostly  from  hand  to  mouth,  105,  i  x  :  never  stain- 
less, %>2,  33 ;  no  dream,  338,  95 ;  no  fraction  of,  to 
be  sold,  484,  3  ;  no  longer  on  old  lines^  230,  17 ;  no 
pastime,  526,  96 ;  no,  without  perplexity,  39S,  35 ; 
not  to  be  bartered,  273,  35 ;  not  judged,  berore 
death,  U14, 9 ;  not  to  be  triflal  with,  57,  5 ;  nobility 
of,  445,  2  ;  noble,  eternal  in  its  action,  93,  3  ;  too- 
thing that  has,  perfect,  3x6,  42 ;  obsoire,  not 
therefore  worthless,  289,  96  ;  of  xxum,  collective, 
905,  X9 ;  of  poor  and  nch,  small  diflTerence  be- 
tween, 448,  28  ;  on  moderate  means,  xSa,  2 ;  one's 
own,  sacred,  75,  19 ;  only  a  hope,  317,  14 ;  or- 
dained law  of,  906,  22 ;  oun  a  thousand-stringed 
harp,  338,  23 ;  our  chief^  want  in,  337,^  95 ; 
our,  control  over,  limited,  ^40.  92 ;  our  first  ideas 
of,  338,  2 ;  our,  a  xnutual  hostility,  338,  26 ;  our 
mode  of,  characterised,  339,  9 ;  our,  not  what  it 
might  be,  338,  27,  28 :  our  true,  64,  16 ;  <mr  waste 
of*  529,  39 ;  our  whole  daily,  of  sjHrit  birth,  395, 
24  ;  out  of  the  ruins  of  life,  53,  24 ;  outward  de- 
tails of,  insig[nificance  of,  534,  6  ;  past,  and  help 
that  lies  in  it,  230,  31 ;  pathos  and  sublime  ol, 
494,^  j8  ;  peaceable,  commended,  173,  8 ;  perfect, 
attribute  of,  345,  49 ;  perfected  in  death,  220, 19; 
postponing,  364,  34;  power  of  fortune  over,  i^, 
95 ;  primitive  and  frontier,  advantage  of,  308,  40; 
problem  of,  449,  39 ;  prospective,  590,  39 ;  purpose 
of,  531,  36;  query  regarding  purpose  of,  530, 17; 
quiet  continuity  o^  366,  91 ;  ragged  line  of,  4^ 
18  ;  reality  of,  without  fancy,  443, 7 ;  resignation 
of,  motive  for,  480,^  15 ;  rising  on  life,  509,  15 ; 
river  of,  and  its  ferries,  524,  93  ;  river  of  bow  to 
drink  out  of,  566,  23 ;  rule  of,  183,  27 ;  237,  ^ ; 
Sijj,  14  ;  mled  by  fortune,  516,  29  ;  saved,  by 
losing  it,  554,  42 ;  sacrificed  to  reasoning  about 
iti  550.  24  ;  sayings  about,  54,  12-18  ;  517,  x,  9 ; 
scorn  of,  revered,  209,  50 :  secrets  of,  how  re- 
vealed, 453,  4 ;  servile  to  dcyey  influences,  173, 
35  ;  severe  condition  of  knowing,  505, 9 ;  shadow- 
bunting  or  shadow-hunted,  5^  4  ;  Shake* 
■pearean  rules  of,  353,  40;  significaiHX  of,  453, 
34 ;  signs  of,  184,  40 ;  simple,  happiness  of,  96, 10; 
simplicity  of,  gain  in,  X89,  20 ;  sincere,  required. 
100.  13  ;  sojourn  in  an  inn.  98,  X5 ;  source  of  its 
value,  37X,  9  ;  sporting  with,  55X,  33  ;  state  of, 
alone  suitable  for  a  man,  414,  zo ;  still  beautiful, 
320,  31 ;  struggle  of,  question  of,  xox,  40;  stuff 
to  try  soul's  strength,  X65,  34  ;  subordiiUKte  to 
soniething  higher,  265,  25  ;  sunshine  of,  456,  24 ; 
tediousness  of,  407,  34 ;  text  and  oommentar>', 
438.  xS;  that  is  merely  breathing,  153,  8;  that 
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we  praise,  43,  m  :  the  chief  condition  of,  ea4, 30 ; 
the  dearer,  the  longer,  443,  93;  the  course  of, 
destructive,  569,  24 ;  the  cup  of,  to  be  drunk, 
421,  24 ;  the  dark  spot  in,  ix,  39 ;  the  end  of  a 
man's,  52,  33 ;  the  end  of,  Sophocles  on,  336,  53  ; 
the  essence  of,  900,  23  ;  the  first  problem  in,  438, 
32 ;  the  fluctuations  of,  94,  42 ;  the  fountain  of, 
2x7,  34 ;  the  fruition  of,  429,  31 ;  the  fullest,  528, 
25 ;  the^  gate  and  way  to,  40^,  23 ;  the  great 
felicity  in,  4^1,  90 ;  toe  happiest,  83,  45 ;  the 
interpreter  oT  334,  45;  the  lot  of,  94^  42;  the 
longest  half  of,  251, 50 ;  the  meaning  or  338,  34  ; 
the  noblest.  144,  32 ;  the  observation  of,  448,  39 ; 
the  one  meaning  of,  256,  38 ;  the  only  sign  of, 

{163,  33 ;  *he  onfy  wealth,  474,  44  ;  the  price  of, 
ife,  179,  28 ;  the  stuff  of,  487,  7 ;  the  sure  way 
to,  2x5,  28 ;  the  true,  of  man,  458,  51  ;  the  true 
qu«tion  in,  95,  i  x ;  the  use  of,  537,  20 ;  the  way 
of,  its  secrets,  64,  21 ;  the  web  of,  462,  2 ;  the, 
which  renews  a  man  4^9  8  ;  things  essential  to, 
468,  26 ;  three^  epochs  in,  4^,  8  ;  time's  fool,  33, 
29 ;  to  oe  believed  before  book,  165,  20 ;  to  be 
enjoyed  as  it  passes,  503,  4 ;  to  be  in  the  whole, 
x8,  51  ;  to  be  still  prayed  for,  320,  5 ;  to  genius, 
492,  3^;  to  happy  and  unhappy,  433,  16  j  to 
miiseraole  and  to  happy,  321,  13,  X5  ;  transitions 
of,  517,  24  ;  tree  of,  ever  green,  X33,  4a  ;  true  be- 
ginning of,  2of,  30 ;  true  enjoyment  of,  197,  14 ; 
true,  how  to  hve  a,  503,  7 ;  lime  of,  to  be  wis«, 
X79,  15  ;  two  ways  out  of,  23,  40 ;  uncertainty 
in,  source  of,  205,  48  under  a  poor  roof,  Z17, 
zo ;  up  and  down  tendencies  of,  x86,  37 ;  use 
we  may  make  of,  522,  37 ;  waste  of,  365,  26  ; 
wasted.  269,  20  *,  waves  of,  and  strand  of  death, 
452.  15  ;  way  of,  5x6,  26 ;  way  of,  in  sere  yellow 
leaf, '  288,  25 ;  web  of,  heaven-woven,  7(),  13  ; 
what  ha4,  power  of,  531,  41 ;  what  it  consists  of, 
535,  24 ;  what  makes,  poor,  204,  27 ;  what  sur- 
vives wreck  of,  xqi,  31 ;  whi.e  digestion  lasts, 
550^  14 ;  who  would  love,  X48,  52  :  wilderness  of, 
springs  in,  19X,  26 ;  wisdom  ofj  24^,  7 ;  462, 27 ;  with 
art  and  deception,  566,  24 ;  with  its  enintti^  to  be 
faced,  60,  31 ;  with  some,  like  a  sleigh^drive,  558, 
45 ;  without  a  purpo!«e,  516,  2X ;  without  God, 
5^  22 ;  without  hope,  335,  17 ;  without  labour, 
300,  4 ;  without  leamint;,  ^x6,  20 ;  without^  love, 
249,  28 ;  without  self-dental,  133,  39  j  without 
superior,  inferior,  or  eaual,  493,  zo ;  without  use 
to  others,  536,  34 ;  without  women,  33,  9 ;  538, 
32 ;  woven  of  old  and  new,  10,  3 ;  woven  of  wind, 
316,  50 ;  wrecked,  cause  of,  385,  35 

Life's,  blessings,  how  taught  to  value,  458,  3 ;  end, 
«55t  5  :  rewards,  255,  5 ;  wealth,  255,  5 ;  young 
day,  love  of,  168,  46 

Light,  a  curtain,  439,  xo ;  a  ray  of,  when  seen, 
450,  36 ;  and  nre,  197,  j8 ;  and  shadow,  560, 
X4  ;  by  which  we  see,  439,  9 ;  by  whom  shunned, 
31J,  37;  dry,  439,  X4 ;  dry,  best,  73,  26 ;  for  the 
million,  508,  i ;  in  a  clear  breast,  146,  32 ;  in 
darkness,  i^o,  13 ;  in  nature  and  man,  41^,  21  ; 
indisfiensabmty  of,  105,  51 ;  intense,  beautifying 
effect  of.  473,  75 ;  loving,  haling,  146,  5, 6 ;  new, 
burst  of  a,  to  the  unprepared  heart,  419, 19 ;  new, 
distrusted,  545,  44 ;  new,  dread  of,  8^,  51 ;  new, 
elevating  power  of,  89,  ^4 ;  new,  spiritual,  effect 
on  soul  of,  70^  8 ;  no,  without  eyes,  5^9,  33 ;  our 
boast  <^,  522,  31 ;  perfect,  how  to  attain,  439,  xs  ; 
perfect,  too  dazzling,  346,  x  ;  self-evident,  330, 
XI ;  shadow  of  God,  502,  8;  sovereign  in  the 
physical  world,  246,  z ;  spiritual,  and  its  source, 
ixo,  33 ;  spiritual,  never  entirely  extinguishabl  , 
30^,  8;  the  true,  defined,  41^,  32;  too  much, 
effect  of,  54B,  48 ;  which  we  reject,  439,  X5 

Lirht,  and  heavy,  different  fortunes  of,  235,  27 ; 
things  compared.  268,  23 

Lierbt-mindM  men,  improvident,  344,  3a 
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Ligfatninfl:,  and  thunder,  God's  harbingen,  949, 30; 
as  an  alternative,  249,  32 ;  heaven  s  fin  a  inan), 
not  to  be  caressed,  332,  7  ;  in  the  oollied  night. 
32,  40;  spiritual,  439,   15,  16;  to  godlike  and 
godless  men,  138,  z8 
Lights,  broken,  and  shapes,  943,  8 
Like,  ix>t  look  upon  his,  again,  X49,  3x  ;  to  like,  9, 
;  19.  39 ;  39.  ?8 ;  X34.  8 ;  489,  90 
e-minded  and  of  unlike-minded,  the  fortunes 

of,  345.  7 

Likeness,  family,  xox,  35;  m  nature  more  than 
difference,  75.  3 

Liking,  power  of,  498,  53 

Likings,  a  man's,  a  test  of  him,  4xz,  39 ;  signifi- 
cance  of  our,  5^9,  33 

Lilies,  the,  consider,  46,  50 

Limbs,  too  large,  a  weakness,  303,  39 

Limit,  the  real  definition  of  a  thing,  3z,  35 ;  to 
progress,  87,  26 

Limits,  every  man  has,  304,  X7 

Line,  a  straight,  in  morals,  30,  6x ;  crooked  and 
straight,  205,  8 

Linen,  dirty,  to  be  washed  at  home,  X79,  27 

Link,  importance  of  a,  332,  49 

Linnaeus,  the  sexual  system  of,  5x7,  3 

Linnet's  song,  feeling  that  inspires,  553,  3 

Lion,  not  asleep,  though  silent,  52,  38 ;  or  sheep, 
as  commander,  200,  28 

Lion's  share,  78,  8 

Lions  with  stag  for  leader,  zi3,  35 

Lips,  that  give  a  right  answer,  92,  36;  to  be 
yarded  as  ptalace  doors,  xix,  X3 

Listener,  a  good,  rare,  3o8»  93 ;  a  good,  worth 
listening  to,  89, 7 

Listening,  at  keyhole,  85,  33 ;  the  faculty  of,  426, 
47  ;  to  some  more  pleasant  than  talking,  533,  X4 

Literiyry,  ages,  taste  of  all,  4^7,  21 ;  career^  a 
thorny  path,  334,  35  ;  composition  to  be  kept  nine 
years,  344,  9 ;  man,  the  true,  458,  ^3  ;  men  of  the 
present,  187,  vj ;  work,  characteristic  of,  530,  9 

Literature,  a  aiscovery  to  be  made  in,  469,  40 ;  a 
noble  profession,  x68,  8 ;  a  silent,  362,  94  ;  a  talent 
for,  a  snare,  409, 42 ;  a,  when  classical,  303, 46;  and 
humanity,  533,  37  ;  compared  with  the  conversa- 
tion of  a  grandly  simple  soul,  47,  4S;  decline 
of,  as  a  sign,  422,  4^  ;  done  for  money,  Ruskin 
on,  ^40,  ^o ;  false,  564,  x  ;  first  lesson  of,  428,  25  ; 
glorious  aoom  of,  206,  x6 ;  highest  problem  of,  ^35, 
8  ;  how  concocted,  185,  17  ;  its,  test  of  a  nation, 
54Z,  30 ;  life  in,  ao6,  23;  modem,  minus  its  meta- 
phjrsics,  Z75,  36 ;  modem,  temporary  nature  of, 
284, 25  ;  on  oatmeal,  523,  91 ;  our  esteem  for,  3^8, 
x6 ;  proper  task  of,  449,  44 ;  sentimental,  inferio- 
rity of,  387^  4  ;  what  one  wants  in,  207,  2 

Litigaiit  unlike  the  goose,  439,  21 

Litigation,  misery^  of  long,  1x7,21 

LitUe^  beings,  aspirations  of,  91,  40 ;  managing  a, 
merit  ixu  903,  26  i  minds,  and  the  faiih  of  great 
ones,  09,  57  ;  the  infinitely,  pride  of,  436.  33 ;  the, 
to  be  aone  well,  73,  X5 ;  things,  power  of,  3x7, 37  ; 
things,  running  after,  483,  X5;  treatment  of,  a 
spiritual  sign,  54,   ix  ;   who  cannot  live  upon, 

387.  34 
Littleness^  as  wonderful  as  vastness,  5^,  37 
Live,  happily,  how  men  190,  31 ;  knowing  how  to, 

enough,  30,  30;  let  us,  to-day,  158,  18;  to,  how, 

alone,  473,  6 ;  to.  to  dream,  337,  5 
Lived,  what  has,  immortality  of,  508,  30 
Livelihood,  stmggle  for  mere,  debasing,  Z79i  27 
Lives,  English,  worth  reading,  ^67,  39;  lost  in 

change  of  purpose,  369,  43  ;  of  tne  best,  439,  37  ; 

our,  now  we  spend,  530,  34 ;  reading,  but  not 

leading,  565,  X3 ;  the  finest,  437,  43 ;  wrecked, 

cause  of,  307,  5 
lives,  one  who,  for  others,  551,  6 ;  one  who^  for 

■elf,  55Z,  6 
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Living,  a  thing  deferred,  513,  24;  above  oac's 
means,  441,  at ;  after  ones  own  optnion  or  the 
world's,  aox,  34  ;  alone,  no  reason  to  fear,  555,  35 ; 
and  dead,  bow  to  tieat.  158,  32  j  and  dead,  the 
partition  between,  ^3^,  41;  and  living  dishonoured, 
aoo,  13 ;  and  out^fiving,  200,  xa  ;  and  thinking, 
contrasted,  40,  la ;  art  of,  like  every  other,  416,  ai ; 
as  angels,  48, 40;  being,  mistake  in  professed  study 
of,  53a,  38 ;  cheap,  559,  x  ;  corked  up  for  ever,  ^78, 
17 ;  denned,  516, 44, 45  ;  earning  a,  without  living, 
441,  5  :  for  eternity,  hard,  161,  28;  for  others  con- 
trasted with  living  for  self,  151,  33  ;  for  self  or  for 
others,  149,  45  ;  greatly,  test  of,  333:  J5  *.  i»appilyi 
defined,  494,  o ;  how  to  get  a,  567, 7  ;  lone,  sorrow 
in,a29,35;  man,testofa,395,8;  mere, good,  x6i,a2; 
once,  never  lost,  316,  40 ;  one  day.  insignificance 
of,  X76,  47;  right  oi*,  60,  39;  rule  of,  113,  aa; 
rules  of,  I>r.  Johnson's,  353,  47  ;  sayings  about, 
494,  j-xo;  secret  of,  453,  i ;  so  long  as  life,  395, 
5;  the,  compared  with  the  dead,  10,  36;  the 
respect  due  to,  320,  39 ;  to  no  purpose,  S51,  36  ; 
twice,  109,  so ;  X58,  3 ;  ways  of  getting  a,  461, 
36 ;  well,  a8,  8 ;  well,  our  main  duly,  311,  53 ; 
well,  no  man's  concern,  395,  aa 

Loan,  a  double  loss,  xxo,  14 

Lochaber  no  more,  xoa,  33 

Lock  and  key,  a  security,  x68,  3^ 

Lod^e,  oh,  for  a,  in  some  vast  wildeniessp  335,  51 

Loftiest  of  the  race^  the,  characteristic  of;  439,  30 ; 
mortal,  and  his  desires,  43^,  29 

Logic  as  compared  with  etnics,  88,  xo 

Logician,  the  best,  433,  41 

Loneliness,  extreme  ^,  395,  7  ;  man's,  inexplic- 
able, x6x,  33  \  the  best,  417,  45 

Longevity  a  sign  of  purity,  153,  37 

Longinp:,  vain,  525,  27-29,  31 

Longwindedness,  evil  of,  237,  31 

Look  on't  again  I  dare  not,  j6^,^  30 

Looking,  at  the  best  side,  haoit  of,  433,  a  ;  not 
therefore  seeing^,  a|  38  ;  not  thinking,  333,  31 

Looks,  others',  significance  of,  469,  19 

Loquacity,  where  to  learn,  33a,  45 

Lord,  good,  good  animal.  184,  xa ;  great,  service 
under,  393,  4 ;  sayings  atx)ut  the,  439,  42-45  ;  the, 
eyes  of,  426^  4a ;  the,  fear  of,  487,  32 ;  the,  no 
counsel  against,  474,  46 ;  the,  sure  to  come,  174, 
34 ;  what  He  requires  of  us,  535,  5 ;  when  to  seek, 

385.  5 
Lord's,  blessings,   on  whom   bestowed,  439,  41 ; 

Prayer,  Napoleon  on,  72,  46 
Lordship,  conquest^  X55,  31 ;  jealous  of  fellowship, 

»  *53,45 

Loss,  first  step  to  repair,  41^ ,  32  ;  sometimes  better 
than  gain,  87,  xo ;  the  smallest,  not  to  be  slighted, 

Losses^  accustomed,  52,  41 ;  and  crosses,  lessons 

from,  48<A,  20 ;  comparative,  128,  23  ;  137,  34  ; 

great  and  little,  effect  of,  350,  30 ;  relative  vsdue 
,  of,  xsi,  ^8 
Lost,  all  IS  not,  539,  xo;  sought  in  every  cranny 

but  the  right,  XXI,  27  ;  the,  valued,  xio,  8 
Lot,  one's,  matter  of  discontent,  ^18,  8  ;  our,  how 

to  estimate,  260,  37  ;  our,  to  be  followed,  538,  31 ; 

the,  its  disposal,  439^  47 
Louis  XIV.,  Boileau  of,  3^7,  4 ;  kept  waiting  for 

his  carriaee,  «)Q,  33  ;  of  bis  wife,  233,  x 
Louis  XVr,  Tilly  on,  253,  37 
Lovable^  Ihe,  and  the  ridiculous,  congruity  of, 

105,8 
Love,  a  contrast,  X72,  2x  :  a  cruel  tyrant,  xoa,  x  ; 

a  dream,  247.  18 ;  a  falling  from.  549,  3a ;  as 

fulfilling  the  law,  Professor  Blackie  on,  395,  34 ; 

as  our  one  debt,  340,  28 ;  a  power  divine,  314^ 

3a ;  as  reconciler  of  things,  285,  26 ;  a  rule  of, 

546,  37 ;  as  seasoning,  504, 25 ;  a  sundard,  19,  63 ; 

a  warfare,  279,  24 ;  a  wonderful,  486,  4 ;  accom- 
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panimcnt  of,  97, 24;  all-oomprebenaveness  of^asfi^ 
xa ;  all'hallowxng,  74,  37 ;  always  at  fint  sa^, 
5^i>  3^5 !  >u>  impulse  to  help,  x6x,  4 ;  and  admira- 
tion, ^35,  34  ;  and  ambition,  wings,  2^8,  6;  and 
bickering,  48a,  34 ;  and  duty,  insepaxable,  474, 3 ; 
and  esteem,  never  sold,  3x4,  14 ;  and  fear,  con- 
nected, 471,  31 ;  and  Gad,  X89,  58 ;  and  jealoosv. 
a»  >•  33»  34»  30,  37i  4© ;  54?.  "o  \  and  labour,  effect 
of,  xa7j  x6;  and  prudence,  ill-matched  pair,  359, 19; 
and  wisdom  incompatible,  13,  8 ;  and  revereace, 
objects  respectively  of,  xxo,  ax  ;  as  a  bond,  134, 
9  ;  as  an  educator,  49a,  51 ;  as  a  gift  of  heaven, 
477*  4B »  as  a  present,  383,  ao ;  as  a  teacher, 
320,  19 ;  as  obligation,  ^  506,  13 ;  ascetic,  _  xao, 
27 ;  at  moment  of  parting,  487,  x8 ;  at  sight, 
3^,  30 ;  attended  by  memory,  479,  25 ;  attrac- 
tion of,  its  law,  X40,  36 ;  based  on  equality,  84, 
13  ;  before  rejection,  243,  35  ;  blessedness  of  un- 
broken, 104,  17;  blind,  a5,  9;  burden  of,  249, 
19 ;  Christian,  357,  3 ;  common  as  light,  45,  10; 
compared  with  aamiration,  4,  33  ^  compared  with 
friendship,  1x4,  49;  compared  with  hatred,  141, 
21 ;  compared  with  passion,  65,  2x  ;  compnred 
with  severity  and  Justice,  285,  13 ;  comp<»itlon 
of,  130,  12;  condition  of,  5^  39;  contrasted 
with  admiration,  63,  54 ;  cooling,  effect  of,  544, 
13,  24 ;  couraee  in,  104,  35 ;  course  of  true, 
X09,  19 1  credulous,  49,  51 ;  cruel  power  of,  183, 
54 ;  darmg  of,  537i.34 ;  deep  ^  t^e  Sea,  387,  41 ; 
defined,  546,  4 ;  delight  of,  in  torroentiiu^  17, 316 ; 
described,  xi,  44 ;  determining  power  ofT^So,  39 ; 
different  kinds  of,  34,  43 ;  direst  disaster  in,  470, 
27  ;  disappointed,  poison  of,  318, 27 ;  discoverer  of 
estranged,  475, 5 ;  aivine,  described,  70,  70 ;  divine 
power  of,  424,  6;  doubt  of,  ^a,  90,  37;  early, 
yearning  after,  330,  x8 ;  educative  power  of,  22^ 
IX,  X4 ;  effect  of,  on  mail,  xx,  51 ;  effect  of  afacence 
on,  231,  44 ;  effect  of  different  kinds  of,  3x9,  3 ; 
effect  CM,  on  life,  85,  \a  ;  effect  of  looks  on,  253, 
15 ;  effect  of,  on  a  man  s  thinkiug,  543, 15 :  effect 
(»,  on  broken  heartS|  498,  8 ;  effect  of,  on  temper, 
74,  X5 ;  effect  of  time  on,  487,  x8 ;  effect  on 
partisanship,  X4X,  13 ;  end  of  existence,  313,  30 ; 
endures  no  tie,  to8,  34;  enjoyed,  x  23,  93;  en- 
nobling power  of,  35,  59;  enslaving,  4x9,  97; 
entire,  a  worship,  83,  44 ;  essential  to  inteUigcnce, 
ao2,  3z ;  everywhere.  190,  ao ;  evil  of  want  of, 
548,  44;  excess  of.  aeprecated,  ^2x,  18;  exce^ 
sive,  to  be  avoided,  15,  48 ;  exatement  of,  187, 
52 ;  expanding  power  of,  54a,  xx  *,  fate  of,  568, 
40 ;  first,  alone  infinite,  75,  9 ;  first  consciousness 
of,  475,  2X ;  first,  recurrence  to»  331,  a ;  first 
sigh  of,  334,  36 ;  following  ot  fleeing,  108,  xo ; 
forced,  xoi,  51;  forced,  not  lasting,  xxa,  7; 
genesis  ofj  hard  to  date^  aox,  9 ;  gifts  of^  511,  24 ; 
God's  training^  of,  135,  45;  greatest  miracle  <^, 
43a,  34 ;  happiness  in,  342,  5 ;  heaven-revealing 

x)wer  of,   X7{,  3;   honoured,  and  why,  9,  65; 

lope  in,  spite  of  reason,  31 1,  4a  ;  hottest,  43a,  xa ; 

low  kept  out,  X35,  xo ;  how  to  be  won,  73,  53 ; 

low  to  reap  in,  175,  20:  idleness,  364,  15 ;  igno- 
rant of,  144, 15  ;  impossible  to  conceal  or  express 
172, 45  ;  impossible  to  Mephistophelcs,  86,  ^ ;  in- 
definable by  language,  399,  35 ;  indefinable  to  a 
true  lover,  X44,  aiS ;  in  man  and  in  woman,  35a, 
33 ;  in  the  heart,  a  spur,^  41,  27 ;  in  the  purest 
sense,  469,  10;  incompatible  with  dignity,  68, 
6;  intelligence  of,  116,  23;  invincible,  534,  34; 
its  coming  and  going,  aa3,  15 ;  killii^  joy,  384, 
39;  lad's,  saying  about,  339,  9;  life,  488,  15; 
magic  power  of,  440,  23  ;  master  of  all  arts, 
69,  53 ;  might  of.  379,  X3 ;  miraculous  power 
o^>  335*  34  f  moderation  in,  commendea,  31, 
58;  money  powerless  to  buy,  457,  9;  mystic 
art  of,  336,  5 ;  no  cure  for,  37X,  33 ;  no  explain- 
ing, 537,  X9 ;  no  fear  in,  47a,  37 ;  no  habitant 
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of  earth,  336,  6>.  no,  lost^  19,  12;  no,  no  true 
pain,  144,  43 ;  no  reason  for,  908,  ^x  ;  no  retreat 
from,  5^7,  8;  no  struggling  against,  178,  54; 
no,  without  love,  241,  48;  not  binding  lover, 
172,  41 ;  not  i>erfect  in,  146,  13;  not  the  sole,  or 
even  chief  object  of  any,  294,,  50;  not  to  be 
scorned,  383,  20 ;  not  to  be  spoken  of  with  scorn, 
296,  66 ;  of  a  fiather,  103,  8  ;  of  God,  no  falling 
out  of,  217,  z ;  old  and  new,  4''p,  xi ;  old,  chang- 
ing, for  new,  479,  38 ;  old-fashioned,  dead,  330, 
2  ;  one  thing  neednil,  414,  35  ;  one's  first,  88,  23  ; 
only  known  to  mother,  319,  z8 ;  only  victory 
over,  446,  2^ ;  our  first,  527,  23 ;  our,  to  others, 
525,  31 ;  pain  of,  a  mysterj',  212,  5 ;  pain  from, 
72,  32;  ^ns  of,  340,  46;  pangs  in,  many,  251, 
46 ;  partiality  of,  269,  27 ;  passion  of,  effect  of, 
on  the  tongue,  545,  27 ;  perfect,  sayings  about, 
346,  2-4;  power  of,  64,  xi;  319,  27;  325,  34; 
457f  25 ;  525.  ao ;  558,  30 ;  power  of,  on  fools 
and  clever  people,  326,  36 ;  power  of,  over  hatred^ 
14Z,  17 ;  power  of,  over  sorrow,  86^  3^ ;  power  of, 
over  the  gods,  544,  15;  power  of^  in  poet,  296, 
19 ;  preyalency  of^  524,  19 ;  principle  of,  521,  2 ; 
pure,  might  of,  300,  7 ;  rapture  and  pain  of,  221, 
40 ;  reconciling  power  of,  268,  x6 ;  reflects  thing 
beloved,  16^,  23  ;  relieving  power  of,  27,  29;  ri:»k 
of  forswearing,  382, 10 ;  room  enough  everywhere 
for,  368,  39 ;  satisfying,  237,  22 ;  sayings  about, 

13.  56-67 ;  «4.  3 ;  65,  22-25 ;  »87, 50-53 ;  246. 

^-12 ;  494,  13-16 ;  season,  the,  440,  3 ;  separated 
in  life,  504,  29 ;  sigh  of,  55^,  9 ;  sorrowing  after 
hope,  479,  25 ;  specific  against,  37,  31 ;  strength 
off  403t  >9;  404,^10;  successful,  405, 41 ;  sudden, 
^o5,^  2  ;  suppressing,  407,  22  ;  sympathy  of,  bless- 
ing in,  483,  34 ;  test  of,  539,  44  ;  test  of  citizenship, 
240,  42 ;  lest  of  power  of,  66,  25 ;  that  can  be 
reckoned,  478,  i ;  that  descends,  440,  6 ;  that 
lets  itself  be  known,  479,  12 ;  the  best,  462,  46 ; 
the  centre  of,  78,  x^ ;  the  chaste  bl(»som  of, 
39'»  37  f  .the^  deceptive  power  of.  329,  33 ;  the 
double  bliss  in,  320,  17  ;  the  faith  of,  218,  32  ; 
the  fire  of,  not  quencbable  by  words,  484,  4 ; 
the  first,  428,  26 ;  the  first  sigh  of,  428,  35 ; 
the  heart's  romance,  222,  13 ;  the  hottest,  435, 
33 ;  the  key  to  vision,  265,  7 ;  the  monstrosiiy 
in,  481,  46 ;  the  offer  or  refusal  of,  302,  48 ; 
the  only  equaliser,  119,  27  ;  the  point  of,  427,  3  ; 
the  range  of,  381,  38  ;  the  rights  of,  527,  42  ;  the 
true  season  of,  4x3,  33 ;  the  truth  about,  537,  7  ; 
the  universal  sway  of,  222, 20  ;  those  who  can  ani- 
mate,  3^^,  ao ;  thy,  seek  not  to  tell,  296,  6x  ;  to 
be  paid  m  love,  X28,  28  ;  to  be  viekled  to,  328, 
35 ;  to  doubt,  49x,^  47  *  to  God,  condition  of, 
371,  40 ;  to  project  itself  as  an  arrow,  47,  52 ;  to 
reason  about,  367,  49;  transposing  power  of, 
480,  38  ;  true,  413,  34 ;  500,  17-22  ;  true,  uncon- 
cealabte,  80,  14 ;  true,  course  of,  422,  x  ;  true, 
ever  the  same,  54.  8 ;  true,  not  to  be  hid,  544, 
46 ;  true,  sweet,  408,  25 ;  typified  by  colour.  4^, 
32 ;  unconcealable,  200,  31 ;  universal,  describca, 
507,  36 ;  unquenchable,  270,  4  ;  unquenchable  by 
words,  63,  43  ;  unwisely  directed.  528,  17  ;  vtrsus 
wealth,  ao8,  4 ;  waywardness  of,  106,  4  ;  who 
shuts^  out,  552,  31 ;  when  deep,  83,  57  ;  when 
ripenine,  ^77,  25 ;  when  satisAed,  7,  ^8 ;  who 
alone  obtain,  482,  37 ;  who  hath,  in  his  heart, 
554«  14  ;  who  knows,  552,  8 ;  wise  in,  advice  to, 
550,  34  ;  without  esteem,  10,  53 
Love's  young  dream,  478,  28 
Love-letter,  how  to  write  good,  497,  5 
Loved,  and  lost,  to  have,  487,  54  ;  how  to  be 
wholly,  490,  45 ;  not  lost,  176,  3 ;  not  wisely,  but 
too  well,  400,  48 
Lover,  a,  for  everything,  7^1^  ax  ;  accepted  and 
betrothed,  415,  30  ;  engaged  in  war,  279,  23  ;  fine 
trait  in  character  of,  198,  13 ;  loved,  9,  56 ;  no 


deceiving,  566,  28 ;  senses  of,  5371  7 ;  the  desire 
of,  452^  28 ;  unconscious  of  space  and  lime,  402, 
3  ;  sayings  about,  440, 4^,  5 

Lover  s,  doubts  and  suspicions,  misery  of  a,  33,  2x  ; 
the,  privilege,  495,  33 

Lovers,  easily  entertained,  85,  19;  never  tire  of 
each  other,  537,  35  ;  self-tormentors,  x6i,  10  ;  the 
perjuries  of,  and  J  upiter,  346,  26 ;  two,  a  spectacle 
for  gods,  79,  34  . 

Lovers ,  eyes,  sharpness  of,  xzo,  x6 ;  memories, 
273,  5 ;  quarrels,  13,  5  ;  tongues,  silver  sweet, 
162,  33 

Lovinf ,  a  heaven-soaring  wine,  4s,  6 ;  and  being 
loved,  531,  20 ;  and  hating,  alike  without  reason, 
329^  16;  and  losing,  200^  30;  believing,  41,  5; 
daring,  419,  xx  ;  fearing,  4X,  7 ;  or  not  loving, 
effect  of  both  alike,  533,  35 ;  pain  of,  460,  31  ; 
pleasure  in,  472,  3  ;*  too  much,  39,  14 

Low  man.  the,  a  success,  482,  4 

Lowest  from,  a  path  to  highest,  1x6,  27  ;  the,  to 
be  borne  with,  375,  29 

Lowly  soul,  blessed,  403,  8 

Loyalty  to  country  sacred,  342,  2 

Lucifer,  the  .sin  of;  428,  36 

Luck,  believers  in,  388,  25 ;  good,  X29,  44-46 ; 
good,  applied  energv,  17,  12;  good,  too  much, 
569,  33 ;   inspires   pluck,   124,   35 ;    the  power 

of,  55,  21 

Lucky,  a,  man,  348,  47 

Ludlam's  dog;,  232,  34 

Ltunlnaries,  inteliectual,  at  their  brightest,  50S,  8 

Lust,  contrasted  with  nature,  291,  38  ;  degrading 
power  of,  Sailust  on,  286,  8 

Lustre,  no,  without  light,  473,  X7 

Lute,  little  rift  in,  206,  24 

Lather,  at  the  Diet  of  Worms,  X56,  26  ;  53X,  2  ;  on 
his  way  to  Worms,  533,  X2 

Luxuries,  most,  harmful,  284,  29 

Luxury,  and  avarice,  compared.  258,  xx ;  com- 
pared with  i>overty,  354,  35  ;  fatal  to  kingdoms, 

,  3?i,  >5;  peril  of,  104,  26 

Lying",  accusation  of,  ^89,  25 ;  as  vice,  31, ^^o  ; 
cowardly,  246,  4  ;  habit  of,  ^33,  3  ;  its  beginning 
and  end,  84,  X9  ;  only  for  tradesmen,  241,  31  ;  the 
meanness  of,  387,  3^  ;  the  price  of,  429,  41^ 

Lyre,  a  welcome,  at  banquet,  56,  16  ;  the,  winged, 
31  ^>  35  \  ^ith  voice  and  flute,  compared,  429,  3 

Lyncs,  to  be  sung,  239,  3X 
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Machine,  the  model,  364,  5 

Machinery^  does  not  feed  men,  994,  44 ;  indbpen- 

sability  of,  140,  40;  ruinous  effect  of,  11,  43 
Macpherson  under  the  gallows,  370,  x8 
Mad,  all,  once,  386, 23 ;  with  all  rather  than  alone, 

29,  23 

Madam,  and  moon,  light  of,  borrowed,  X14,  16 
Madding"  crowd's  ignoble  strife,  far  from,  X02,  lu 
Madman,  a,  according  to  Schiller,  143,  6 ;  a  sort 
of  dreamer,  424,  30 ;  belief  of  every,  194,  46 ;  in 
the  eye  of  law,  117,  44,  45 
Madmen,  all,  234,  16 ;  worst  of,  465,  31 
Madness,  a  germ  of,  in  all,  190, 14 ;  common  cala- 
mity, X70,  x6  \  defined,  542,  15  ;  fine,  of  the  poet, 
X I X,  xo ;  how  induced,  314,  ao ;  in  the  dullest,  190, 
26 ;   method  in,  484,  ^z ;   pleasure  in.  470,  18  ; 
tendency  to,  even  in  wisest,  186,  43 ;  the  element 
of,  81,  34 
Mag^daJen,  thn»ting,  into  the  pit,  553,  30 
Magistracy,  bought,  justice  by,  145,  23 
Magistrates,  function  of,  937,  ao 
Magnanimity,  meaning  of,  490,  97 
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Mahomet,  and  the  mountain,  174,  15 ;  compared 
with  Mo9es  284,  10 

Maid,  love  for  a,  moral  power  of,  905,  90 

Maiden,  a,  how  to  win,  563,  37 ;  a  tender  thln^, 
748,  47  ;  in  new  clothes,  341,  43 ;  qualities  wc 
love  in,  525,  30 ;  simple,  in  her  flower,  19,  31  ;  the, 
to  iovc,  490,  4  ;  when  her  heart  is  stolen,  544,  40 

Maiden's  re^^rvc,  her  security,  306,  a8 

Maidens  to  be  praised,  114,  14 

Majesty,  attribute  of  kings,  80,  aa;  incompatible 
with  love,  308,  55 

Majority,  a  clear,  333,  33;  appeal  to,  ng^ainst  reason, 
3"5,  a8  ;  going  by,  534, 14  ;  the,  opinions  of,  440. 
15  ;  the,  wha',  537,  17  ;  two  that  make  a,  331,  36  ; 
3  >3»  33  »  voice  of,  no  proof,  461,  8 ;  voice  of,  on 
any  high  matter,  441,  33 

Maladies,  cure  for  all,  562, 4a  ;  desperate,  remedies 
for,  34,  a8  ;  our  spiritual,  source  of,  339,  21 

Malcontent,  political,  described,  xa,  xi 

Male  appointed  to  rule,  73,  39 

Malice,  to  be  despised,  527,  28 

Malipiity,  no  pure,  474,  7  ;  unjustifiable,  466,  44 

Mammon,  great,  133,  49;  power  of,  259,  45 

Man,  a,  a  man,  539,  7  ;  a,  and  his  faults,  516,  S4  ; 
a,  assailed,  159,  4  ;  a,  at  his  worst,  how  to  judge 
of.  5^8,  23  ;  a  badj  no  association  with,  304,  42  ; 
a  bad,  never  amusing,  334,  3  ;  a  bom  worshipper, 
961,  45  ;  a  communicative,  Swift's  dread  of,  307^ 
43  ;  a,  composition  of.  187,  35  ;  a,  counterfeit  of, 
143,  24;  a,  dcM:ril>ed,  143,  7;  a,  distinguishing 
mark  of,  28,  9  ;  a,  dread  power,  35a,  17  ;  a  drown- 
ing, 42,  27  ;  a  fighter,  169,  39  ;  a  great  and  good, 

142,  58  :  a  happy,  140,  21  ;  166,  a  ;  a  hard,  143,  3  ; 
a,  his  nature,  la,  10  ;  a,  how  he  finds  himself,  105, 
41  ;  a,  how  interpreted,  556,  33 ;  a,  knowing,  diffi- 
cult, 208,  la  ;  a  microcosm,  471, 18  ;  a  minnow,  in 
the  All,  496, 10 ;  a  moving  temple  of  God,  90, 7  ;  a 
mystery,  522,  33  ;  a,  no  concealing,  161,  2  ;  a,  not 
wretched,  34,  48 ;  _n,  one  with  nis  native  soil. 
331,  41  ;  a,  stimulating  effect  of  sight  of,  aa,  14; 
a  real,  241,  4^  ;  a  reed  that  thinks^  223,  37 ;  a, 
rich  in  himself,  190,  6  ;  a,  rated  at  his  own  value, 
224,  8;  a  sail,  143,  3;  a  so«:ial  animal,  16,  3 ;  a 
stately  edifice,  «;35,  27;  a  strong,  12,  9;  143,  10;  a 
subject  of  study,  467,  4  ;  a  symbol  of  G<xl,  45c, 
41  ;  536,  28 ;  a,  to  meet,  164,  32  ;  a,  touchstone 
of,  34,  4a  ;  a  well-bred,  34,  52 ;  a,  what  best 
l)ccoines,  I70,  91;  a  whole  number,  11,  61;  a 
wilful,  24,  57  ;  a  wise,  according  to  Epictetus, 

143,  14  ;  a  wise,  according  to  the  Hitopadesa,  143, 
15:  a  wise,  accord  in  j^  to  Xcnophon,  14^,  16;  a, 
worth  of,  204,  42  ;  ability  of,  537,  46  ;  afl'ccted  by 
time,  940,  1  ?;  after  God's  or  another's  pattern, 
200,  14  ;  aim  of,  compared  with  woman  s,  288,  44  ; 
akin  to  God  in  spirit,  173,  19 ;  all  a  prey  to,  314, 
97  ;  all-relatedness  of,  476, 9 ;  all  the  sphere,  314, 
27  ;  an  actor  in  a  drama,  373,  5 ;  an  exception, 
464,  30;  an  individual,  mature  fruit  of  time,  15, 
40;  an  interest  to  man,  473,  19 ;  an  inventor,  334. 
46;  and  animal,  contrast  between,  416,  9:  and 
ape,  distinction  between,  346,  30^  and  oeast, 
moral  difference  of,  443,  4;  and  citizen^  440,  19 ; 
and  his  age,  inseparable,  11,  49  ;  and  his  circum- 
stances, 440,  21  ;  and  his  defects,  how  to  regard, 
253,  I ;  and  his  expression.  440,  20;  and  his  God, 
96,  50;  and  his  inseparable  attendants,  566,  26  ; 
and  misery,  twins,  109,  36 ;  and  nature,  distinc- 
tion between,  424,  i ;  and  other  animals,  the  dis- 
tinction between,  202,  24;  and  world,  464,  40; 
anpel  as  well  as  devil  in,  174,  41 J  apprentice  to 
pain,  223,  24 ;  as  a  piece  of  worlc,  533,  ^ ;  as 
great  or  small,  473,  16  ;  as  his  M'orks,  perisoable, 
35,  3r ;  as  reuards  knowledge  and  practice,  t6a, 
18  ;  as  subiect  of  art,  60,  19  ;  as  weary  and  heavy 
laden,  Carlyle's  apostrophe  to,  352,  41 ;  aspiring 
to  be  an  angel,  293,  a6 ;  assurance  of  a,  3,  19  ;  at 
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the  best,  550,  4 :  attitode  of,  to  truth  and  fialse- 
hood,  333,  at ;  oad,  the  fair  words  of,  137,  53; 
basest  thought  about,  416,  47  ;  below  himself.  143. 
21 ;  best  served,   143,  sa;   luichelor,  betrothed, 
wedded,  3^,  «);  by  nature  and  art,  x8,  45:  call 
no,  happy  oeiore  death,  241,  43 ;  central  part  in, 
453,  12  ;  centre  of  all  beauty  and  wrorth,  312,  3s  : 
characteristic  function  of,  341,  35  ;  characteristic 
of,  known  only  to  God,  4x5;  3 ;  chief  fatdt  of, 
60,   14;  child   of  nature,   26,  60;  compared  to 
a  dock,  44,   4 ;  contrasted  with  woman,   560, 
45  ;  dear  to  man,  58,  23 ;  dear  to  the  gods,  36. 
18;  defined,  353,   10;  despised  by  world,   465, 
4 ;   distinctive  marlc  of,   489,   39 ;    distinguish* 
ing  qualities  of,  76^  54  ;  eflfect  oif  fisvour  and  a 
faU  on,  335,  18  ;  either  god  or  devil,  150,  33; 
either  god  or  wolf,  159,  17;  end  of,  435,  13,  13; 
ever  in  need  of  man,    154,    ij ;   ever  wrestler 
rather  than  believer,  84,  47 ;  either  bom  king  or 
fool,  24,  33 ;  every,  a  potential  madman,  91,  49; 
every,  a  quotation,  93,  la  ;  every,  a  reflex  of  the 
All,  93,  35;  every,  a  ^>ecial  vocation,  91,  sS; 
every,  a  suggestion,  ^2,  16;  every,  at  birth,  150, 
39 ;  every,  dupe  to  himself,  93,  15 ;  every,  excep- 
tional, oa,  i^ ;  every,  his  own  valuator,  9a,  27 ; 
every,  knowledge  of,  special,  9a,  so ;  every,  in  a 
sense  alone,  92,   19 :   every,  rule  for,  240,  39 ; 
every,  to  follow  his  own  star,  313,7;  every,  when 
•ick,  92,  13;  extraordinary,  without  root  in  life, 
*o5>  43  i  feeling  one's  self  a,  317, 16 ;  final  destiny 
of,  91,  39  ;^  folly  in,  471,  33 ;  folly  of,  in  having 
and  not  using  faculties,  136,  5  ;  fbolishest  tbous^t 
about,  416.  47;  formed  to  be  a  husband,  291,  8;  tree 
at  first.  164,  35  :  God  in,  174,  t^  ;  God  in,  a  litnh 
of  faith,  100,  16 ;  god  or  devil,  367,  41 ;  God's 
creature,  93,  x8 ;  God's  proper  treasure,  laS,  34 ; 
good,  sign  of  a,  418,  15  ;  great,  by  conviction, 
312,  3a  ;  greatest,  a  son  of  man,  60,  6 ;  greatest 
crime  of,  11 1,  17  ;  hard  to  persuade,  265,  10 ;  has 
a  good  and  a  nad  angel,  92,  8 ;  has  suU  all  the 
faculties  he  ever  had,  997,  6 ;  highest,  brother  to 
his  contemporaries,  435,  a;  highest  glonf  and 
highest  disgrace  of,  493,  40 ;  his  body  ana  soul, 
i59f  13  »  his  destiny,  482,  x8  ;  his  nature  the  rule 
for,  St,  37 ;    his  own  enemy,  91,  48 ;    his  own 
portion,    la,   36 ;    his  vitality,  461,  5 ;   how  to 
estimate  a,  370,  39 ;  505,  10 ;  bow  to  know  a,  177, 
33  •.  4Q3t  28  ;  how  he  knows  himself,  334,  47  ;  how 
to  influence  a,  177,  45 ;  how  to  study,  495,  52 : 
human  element  in,  533,  45  ;  hungry,  to  be  akme, 
87,  33;  if  alone,  a  terror  to  himself,  533,   13; 
ignorant  of  himself,  3x6,  51 ;  ill  to  advise,  161, 
34;    in    a    series,    521^  37;    immensity    of   his 
possibilities,   26,   62 ;    m  contrast   with  naturv, 
291,  4 ;  in  God's  image,  125,  34  ;  in  himself,  5^?. 
XI ;    in   his  deed   a  precedent   to  man,   9,   tA\ 
in    his    self-delusion,    119,    3a;    in  presence  of 
Nature,  ao.?,  33  ;  in  prosperity,  90,  33 ;  in  relation 
to  his  defects  and  talents,  la,  37 ;  in  relation  to 
instinct,  532,  26 ;  is  what  he  is,  387,  48  ;  interest 
in,  163,  31  ;  is  sincere,  when  alone,  91,  44  ;  ju»t 
and  resolute,  Horace  on,  216,  42;   key  to  every, 
437,  37*,  knowing,  aiKi  men,  different,  aoi,  x8; 
knowledge  of,  437,  40 ;  known  by  his  company, 
•;ia,  7;  known  by  what  he  honours,   389,   39; 
left   to  his  passions,  736.  44  ;   life  <^,  a  diary, 
43^>  3t   lif'C  of,   how   leo,  488,  36;    jife  of,  its 
course,  439, 4  ;  like  Ulysses,  183,  v>;  limit  of  evil 
in,  ai8,  13;  lord  of  himself,  and  his  resources, 
rare,  151^  11 ;  lovable  through  his  errors,  65,  6; 
lowest,  life  of,  439,  ^  ;  Luther  s  definition  of  a, 
554,  8 ;  made  for  society,  521,  33 ;  master  of  his 
fate,  329,  34  ;  measured  by  his  own  standard,  378, 
45 ;  most  essential  fact  about,  443,  44  \  nearest 
God,  113,  3^  ;  new  always  in  a  new  time,  444, 
44 ;  no  bad,  happy,  995,  xa  ;  no,  bora  for  himself^ 
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295,  24 ;  no,  born  without  faults,  289,  33  ;  no,  but 
h£is  his  time,  473,  22 ;  no,  compelled  to  be  com- 
pelled, 218,  IS  ;  nok  entirely  a  devil,  303,  8;  no, 
extraordinary,  without  a  mission,  21a,  x  ;  no, 
friendless,  473,  20;  no  longer  a  temple,  05,  so; 
no,  the  man  prayed  for,  S42,  3;  no,  the  One 
wailed  for,  58,  38  ;  no,  wise  at  all  moments,  295, 
IS  ;  no,  wise  by  himself,  295,  25  ;  noble,  attractive 
power  of,  78,  43  ;  not  easy  to  transplant,  :^i3,  7  ; 
not  hindered  by  society,  396,  8  ;  not  his  own 
guidej  204,  6;  not  men,  God-made,  ia8,  4;  of 
celestial  descent,  551,  34  ;  of  d  cision.  441^  11 ;  of 
action,  the  chief  concern  of,  58,  3s  ;  or  genius  and 
other  men,  difference  between,  462,  7 ;  of  genius, 


his  view  of  things,  297,  21 ;  of  geniiis,  sayings 
about,  440,  23,  24 ;  of  noble  deeds,  in  trouble, 
misjudged,  208.  j8  ;  of  pluck,  477,  4^  ;  of  sound 
brain  and  his  knowledge,  92,  20 ;  of  the  world, 


how  to  be,  413,  48 ;  oh  for  a,  with  heart,  head, 
^^'^n^^i  3^5*  52 !  on  the  confines  of  two  hofttile 
empires,  95,  13 ;  one,  with  a  higher  wisdom, 
worth  of,  332, 56 ;  of  only  one  subject,  66, 44 ;  only 
point  in  regard  to,  446,  13 ;  original,  and  the 
world,  464,  13  ;  46s,  17 ;  our  obligations  to,  527, 
41 ;  only  sleeping  and  feeding,  535,  38 ;  over- 
whelmed with  misfortune,  374,  19  ;  part  of  a 
whole,  489,  7  ;  peculiarity  of,  426,  4  ;  piped  to  by 
fortune,  20,  23  ;  Plato's  definition  of,  15,  24  ; 
poor,  if  not  raised  above  self,  507,  51 ;  power 
looked  for  in,  221,  29^  preacher  to  woman,  460, 
4^  ;  presence  and  passion  of,  465, 17  ;  presence  or 
ansence  of,  a  difference,  548,  ix  ;  prestimption  of, 
rebuked,  12s,  7  ;  proof  of  a,  204,  29  ;  proper  study 
of  man,  220,  2  ;  pure,  in  this  world,  441J  10 ; 
qualities  to  possess  to  make,  488. 14 ;  real  science 
arul  study  of  man,  328,  20 ;  regarded  as  end  of  crea- 
tion, 203.  17 ;  religiously  viewed,  91,  46 ;  sayings 
aljoi't,  fo,  32-38  ;  61,  1-X3 ;  91. 44-^S  \  9^1  i-44  J 
science  of,  obscure,  267,  30  ;  self-ruined,  X27,  i^  ; 
separated  from  his  circumstances,  371,  23 ;  small, 
surveying  great,  19,  54  j  something  in,  as  yet  un- 
named^ 178, 30 ;  something  of  all  in  every,  4^6, 40 ; 
soul  of^the  whole,  559,  i^ ;  spirit  of,  indomitaUe, 
504, 18 ;  strange  contradictions  in,  162, 16  ;  subject 
to  his  power,  la,  la  ;  summary  history  of,  361.  ^4  ; 
substantiality  in  a,  443,  19 ;  taught  only  by  him- 
self, 146,  30 ;  test  o(,  489,  34 ;  that  hath  no  music 
in  him,  440,  31 ;  that  stands  by  himself,  440^  33  ; 
the,  and  the  hour,  440,  39 ;  the  arch-macnine, 
196,  14  ;  the  beauty  of,  65.  i ;  the  best,  289,  33  ; 
the  faqade  of  a  temple,  12,  xi  ;  the  fatal,  427, 
16 ;  the  first,  significance  of,  42a,  xx ;  the 
foundations  of,  439,  19;  the  greatness  of,  how 
to  comprehend,  339,  20;  the  highest  might  of, 
513,  10 ;  the  knowledge  of,  price  of,  491,  33  ; 
the  life  of,  465,  19  ;  the  life  of,  a  jouniey,  439,  <  ; 
the  little,  439,  34 ;  the  lot  of,  52,  4c ;  the  merely 
merry,  440,  38  ;  the  merely  serious,  440,  38  ;  the 
more  universal,  the  greater,  310,  38 ;  the  noble, 
with  nobler,  439,  25  ;  the  noblest  function  of,  53, 
4«  ;  the  noblest,  that  ever  lived,  46^,  a8 ;  the,  of 
character,  440,  33  ;  the  ordinary,  happiness  of, 
446,  30 ;  the  real,  450,  38 ;  the  riddle  of  the 
worlcf,  49,  40 ;  the  shadow  of,  292,  x  ;  the 
state  of,  481, 47  ;  the  state  of,  Wolsey  on  the,  102, 
xo;  the  substantial,  479  x  ;  the  terrible^  117,  38 ; 
the,  that  blushes,  440,  30 ;  the  want  of,  554,  46  ; 
the  wealth  of  a.  461, 40 ;  the,  who  cannot  wonder, 
441,  3 ',  the  whole,  of  this  new  time,  554,  34 ; 
the  wisest,  14,  44  ;  the,  without  sense  of  his 
relation  to  things,  440,  3s  ;  this  was  a,  is7,  5  \ 
threefold  property  of  a,  449,  45 ;  to  be  obeyra, 
464,  is;  to  be  saved  from  damnable  error.  173, 
33 ;  to  free  oppressed,  X36, 9 ;  to  what  appointed, 
33,  17  ;  treating  a,  with  solemnity,  effect  of,  54a, 
13 ;  truly  blest,  440,  39;  truly  free,  valt  and 


action  of,  223,  30 ;  two  things  necessary  to  make 
a  man,  ^44,  43  ;  weakness  of,  267,  25 ;  well- 
ordered,  indepiendence  of,  14^.  27 ;  what  exults, 
488,  33 ;  when  God  visits  him,  127,  33 ;  when 
most  uod-like,  T3,  8 ;  when  one  is  a,  568,  29 ; 
when  quite  destitute,  223,  35 ;  when  reformer  and 
when  conservative,  522,  13 ;  when  true,  173,  2 ; 
when  truly  alive  264,  26  ;  while  living,  necessary, 
19, 50 ;  who  always  wins,  142,  6 :  who  bears  rule, 
i53i  12;  who  can  call  to-day  his  own.  110,  26; 
who  can  define,  145,  9 ;  who  cannot  blusn,  440, 
41 ;  who  cannot  endure  his  own  company,  441,  2 ; 
who  cannot  laugh,  441,  z ;  who  cannot  win  a 
woman,  4x3,  47 ;  who  depends  on  public  recogni- 
tion, 440,  42 ;  who  does  not  fear  death,  441,  6 ; 
who  docs  not  think  what  he  b  d<ing,  528,  26 ; 
who  has  no  enemies,  441,  8  ;  who  has  onlv  ances- 
try to  boast  of.  44X,  9 ;  who  is  not  passion  s  slave, 
123,  x6 ;  who  knows  not  how  to  live,  44t,  ^  ;  who 
never  decides,  441,  xa  ;  who  never  loved  niskind, 
554, 17  ;  who  owes  his  bread  solely  to  heaven,  140, 
27  ;  who  runs  away,  14, 58 ;  who  wavers  in  waver- 
ing times,  441,  XX ;  whom  kings  have  most  to 
fear,  153,  10 :  whose  mother  has  not  inspired  him 
with  veneration,  507,  20 ;  whose  soul  is  veiled  by 
pair  of  glas<es^  534, 42;  why  no,  can  judge  another, 
303,  14  ;  within  man,  92,  9 ;  without  a  purpose, 
X09,  is;  without  br«kd,  42,  51;  without  en- 
thusiasm, x6s,  46 ;  without  passion,  S59*  39»  40 ; 
without  philosophy,  S59, 41  >  without  prayer,  ^34, 
5 ;  without  shame  lost,  289, 34 :  without  the  Bible, 
392,  52 ;  word  of,  520,  7 ;  Wordsworth's  lament 
over,  14,  48  ;  worthiest,  according  to  Bums,  454, 
4  ;  worthiest  of  affection,  189,  60 

Man's,  arm,  if  upheld  by  the  gods,  40%  30;  being, 
secret  of,  the  sphinx's,  453,  44 ;  chief  want,  538, 
T ;  discontent,  353,  31 ;  doings  symbolic,  lOj  ^4 ; 
faculty,  feet  not  wings,  524,  41 ;  finest  qualities, 
how  to  preserve,  427, 4s  ;  first  great  work,  ^a8, 21 ; 
gifts,  8x9,  51 ;  greatest  ornament  and  dignity, 
533.  a? ;  gri«f  bis  grandeur,  352,  31 ;  life,  sphere 
of,  ao2,  41  ;  lot,  like  wind,  38s,  it ;  nature,  secret 
of,  4S3,  4S ;  needs  and  ^wishes,  si4>  x6  \  only 
true  joy,  316,  27 ;  origin  and  end,  412,  39 ; 
soul,  mnje-tic,  241,  46 ;  true  ambition,  304,  37 ; 
true  beginning  and  father,  486, 12 ;  true  elevation, 
340,  45 ;  true  safety,  340.  45 ;  true  want,  538,  8 ; 
two  gala-days,  5701  3 ;  work,  a,  261,  46 

Managrement,  good,  economy  of,  129,  47 

Manfulness,  in  sin  as  well  as  faith,  commended  by 
Luther,  26,  6 

Manhood,  a,  how  built  up,  93,  43  ;  a  period  of  un- 
Icarnins.  482,  33 ;  a  struggle,  568,  43 ;  passing 
away  of,  sz4, 19 ;  possible  here,  is6,  32  ;  sense  of, 
elevating  power  of,  443,  26  ;  measure  of,  354,  40 

Manhood  s  work,  402,  33 

Mankind,  an  unco'  squad,  564,  34 ;  and  his  task, 
of  what  composed,  ^13,  X3 ;  contractedness  of, 
140,  9 ;  contrary  estimate  of,  398,  42 ;  does  not 
doubt,  26s,  II  ;  ever  in  progress,  106,  ao;  evil  of 
despising,  553,  12;  generally  bad,  326,  35;  how 
interpreted,  556,  33 ;  how  to  love,  177,  39 ;  how 
to  maintain  love  for,  x88,  42  ;  knowledge  of, 
damaging  effect  of,  377,  S4  \  Xiachiavelli  on,  57^ 
]6 ;  one  and  a  whole,  173,  a^ ;  proper  study  of, 
449t  43  •  to  love,  and  to  see  into,  494,  14;  win 
of,  collectively,  89,  50 

Manliness,  commended,  366,  36 

Mannerism,  how  produced,  139,  so 

Manners,  a  probity  in,  470,  30 ;  artificial,  effect  of 
assuming,  469,  36 ;  authors  of,  338,  32 ;  cannot 
be  imparted,  137,  37 ;  caught  as  diseases,  200,  50 ; 
composing,  more  tnan  composing  books,  141,  42 ; 
defended  by  ceremony^  38,  ao ;  effect  of  pride  on. 
194,  40 ;  effect  on,  of  liMral  arts,  194, 14  ;  every- 
where to  be  respected,  76,  14 ;  fine,  inventor  of, 
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/jao,  «6 ;  fine,  mantle  of  fair  minds,  106,  a8 ;  fine, 
suraort  of,  106,  29 ;  good,  129,  48-51 ;  good, 
and  love  of  country,  439,  48 ;  good,  to  attain 
to,  490,  5;  good,  not  communicatea,  128,  52; 
good,  the  bauis  of,  4x7,  x  ;  good,  the  element 
of,  454t  5;  how  leameid,  478,  83;  importance 
of,  181,  \^\  204.  46;  559,  8;  men's  evil,  277, 
24  \  once  vices,  538,  16 ;  pec^e  of,  distinguishing 
trait  of,  434,  4 ;  pleasine,  effect  of,  283,  50 ;  re- 
finement of,  how  attained,  216,  19 ;  ronMated  by 


the  king,  45,  47 ;  root  of  defect  in,  56,  61 ;  strik 
that  speak  well  <^  the  man,  465),  27 ;  the  power 


ing, 


,  bad, 


403,  A\  \  Strange,  disconcerting,  a8t,  5 ; 


.0^  406,  21 ;  the  supreme  power  in,  187,  56 ;  to  be 
Wttdied.  Ji3»  S'V' 

Manual  laoour,  the  value  of,  005,  44 

Manufacture,  contrasted  with  art,  550,  z6 

Manufactures,  our,  525,  38 

Many,  men,  many  mind^t,  332, 58 ;  the,  no  pleasing, 
12^,  24:  258,  30 

Mana  Tneresa's  epitaph,  38flr,  2^ 

Mark,  missing  the,  416,  15 

Market-place,  training  of,  450^  13 

Marksman,  a  good,  6,  49 

Marriage,  a  happy,  849,  41 ;  a  query  prior  to,  36, 
33 ;  a  way  to  repentance,  118,  30 ;  a  suitable,  ^go, 
30 ;  according  to  luck,  93,  31 ;  advice  regarding, 
175,  21 ;  an  open  question,  197,  19  ;  an  unhappy. 
280,  25 ;  as  birds  in  cages,  198,  8 ;  before  ana 
after,  217,  44 ;  276,  29  j  before,  evil,  147,  56 ; 
concern  of  others  in  one  s,  324,  17 ;  conte'Unient 
in,  187,  57 ;  early,  advantage  ol,  117,  a  ;  extremes 
in,  64,  7  ;  fascination  of,  118,  36 ;  for  money,  148, 
I ;  in  oespair,  341,  24 ;  in  opinion  and  reality, 
19I1  39  \  inducements  to,  451,  26 ;  kills  or  cures, 
80,  ao ;  may  mar,  23,  32 ;  rule  in,  82,  6x ;  270, 
33 ;  saying  on,  568,  7 ;  significance  of,  326, 
14;  Socrates  on,  550,  xo;  the  happiest,  124,  6; 
true,  union  in,  192.  15 ;  unfortunate,  evil  of, 
303,  43 ;  well>matched  and  ill>matcned,  53  r, 
87 ;  with  :ji  old  person,  in  hope  of  his  dejuh, 

479'  44 

Marriages,  unequal,  496,  41;  507,  9;  why  few 
happy,  ^51,  1 

Married,  in  haste,  48<,  45  ;  life,  who  fit  for,  335,  7  ; 
people,  their  mutual  interest,  548,  24 

Marty,  times  not  to,  192,  ^o 

Marrying,  anticipated  ana  experienced,  36,  3^ 

Martyr,  a,  to  live  harder,  than  to  die,  303,  5 ;  Dlood 
of  the,  436,  39  ;  what  makes  a.  206,  x 

Martyrdom,  ennobled  by  Christianity,  42,  54 ;  to 
bystanders,  458,  14 

Martyrdoms  as  seen  at  the  time,  9,  58 

Martyrs,  accepted  bv  nature,  393,  x8 ;  the  blood 
of,  418,  42 ;  tne  modem,  359,  33 

Masses,  effect  of  giving  power  to,  123,  33 ;  judg- 
ment of  the,  518,  XI 

Master,  a  fellow  worker,  446,  42 ;  a  good,  152, 17 ; 
and  hts  affairs,  71,  6 ;  and  servant,  unhappy  re- 
lation of,  395,  lA  \  being  without  a,  491,  x  ;  care- 
less, 2,  35 ;  early,  75,  3^  j  effect  of  presence  of, 
80,  53 ;  every  one  bnds  tiis,  85,  37 ;  eye  of,  436, 
34;  finding,  a  first  duty,  438,  15;  measure  of, 
441,  41 ;  minds,  rare,  292,  38 ;  no  one  bom,  295, 
45  ;  of  whole  world,  1:0,  1 3  ;  presence  of,  ej^e^  of 
house,  327,  39  ;  qualification  for,  175,  3 ;  spirits, 
56,  54  :  the,  and  the  mans  on,  393,  34 ;  true,  145, 
36;  who  fears  his  servants,  379,  47;  who  will 
not  serve  one,  43,  17 

Master's  eye,  worth  of,  53,  a8 

Masterhood,  and  servanthood.  correlative,  X07, 
7  ;  restriction  necessary  to,  1^3,  39 

Masters,  accustomed,  not  easily  aispensed  with, 

B39>  17  »  And  their  domestics,  105,  9;  change  of, 

to  the  poor,  189,  x8 ;  no  serving  two,  303,  24  ; 

305,  32  ;  not  all,  533,  s  ;  real,  importance  of,  559, 

ddO 


43;  serving  two^  4Z»  15 ;  the  great,  the  snl^)ect 
of  all,  324,  34 
Mastership  and  servxmuhip,  value  of,  961 19 
Mastery,  empty  claim  ot,  over  others,  xo^  x; 
essence  of,  493,  48  ;  of  a  subject,  how^  to  attain, 
117^  3a ;  how  to  attain  to,  390,  36 ;  mistaken  for 
egoism,  65,  39 ;  thorough,  bow  possible,  303,  25 ; 

305,  23 

Material  things^essential  to  life,  468,  26 
Mathematics,  our,  534,  34 
Mathesis,  a  fundamental,  494,  xx 
Matrimony,  the  state  of^  334,  22 ;  40^  46 
Matter,  spirit-informed,  277,  43 ;  subject  to  mind, 

«79.  32 
Maturity,  law  of,  445,  5 
Maxim,  the  grand  modem,  38, 45 ;  the,  of  maams, 

49x>  3^ 
Maxims,  by  themselves,  12,  33 ;  good,  value  of, 

X3Q,  53 ;  sound,  the  value  of,  400,  33 ;  their  help- 
fulness, 756,  z  ;  their,  show  men,  339,  4  ;  too 
high,  to  be  reserved,  539,  3 

Maaes,  in  wandering,  lost,  336,  43 

Me,  our,  the  only  reality,  482,  x2 

Mean,  a,  in  all  things,  87,  X4;  deed,  debasing, 
150,  a  ;  the  proper  course,  98,  5 

Meaning:  well,  49^,  24 

Meanness,  debasing,  x6,  z6 ;  more  hopelcas  than 
wickedness,  x66,  44 

Means,  and  end,  5, 50 ;  111  husband,  xxo,  25  ;  must 
be  at  hand,  3,  ^2 ;  to  do  ill  deeds,  163,  39 

Measures,  nothing  to  men,  373,  41 

Meat,  and  stomach  for  it,  matter  of  thanks,  398, 
X4 ;  one  man's,  not  another's,  5,  7 ;  where  mouths, 
127,  30,  43^ 

Medal,  and  its  reverse,  40,  3  ;  reverse  of,  thought 

0"t  333,  3 
"  Meddle  not,"  as  a  maxim,  4x3,  31 
Medea,  her  method  of  reform,  305,  36 
Medlseralism,  chief  moral  agent  of,  453,  it 
Medical  skill,  (xofession  of,  universal,  106,  36 
Medicine,  contrary  effects  of,  84,  35  ;  Mei^tsto  on 

the  study  of,  59,  58 
Mediocrity,  aiming  at,  489,  33 ;  helpfiil  to  make 
wise,  189,  p6 ;  in  power,  314,  35  ;  37^^,  46 ;  natu- 
rally pleasing  to  us,  308,  i  ;  respectable,  inoffen- 
sive, 374,  50 ;   the  ascendency  of,  a  sign  of  the 
timeai,  439,  45  ;  to  be  cheerfully  accepted,  172, 19 ; 
when  unendurable,  466,  33 
Meekness,  power  of,  ^5, 35 ;  true,  faces  of,  308, 12 
Melancholy,  and  mirtn,  correlated,  4122, 37  ;  durm 
in,  X25,  9  ;  contrasted  with  cheerniliwss,  40,  46  ; 
how  to  prevent,  8t,  4X 
Melanchthon's  rule,  188,  25 
Melodies,  of  the  everiasting  chime,  467,  zo ;  the 

sweetest,  408,  30 
Melody,  in  the  heart  of  everything,  9,  47  ;  sphere 

Member,  suffering  in  one,  xio,  13 

Memorial,  more  durable  than  brass,  96,  47 

Memorials,  enduring,  99,  20 

Memory,  and  judgment  compared,  21,  3  ;  depen- 
dent on  forgetfulness,  495,  18  ;  dependent  on 
oblivion,  176,  x6 ;  independent  of  wul,  338,  33 ; 
necessity  of  exercising,  273,  xz ;  not  to  be 
draffooned,  565, 45 ;  pleasures  of,  546, 31 ;  Themis- 
tocles  on  his,  373, 6 ;  the  dark  background  of.  323, 
33 ;  the  faculty  of,  A36,  45 ;  wise,  the  condition 
of,  Z76,  16  ;  with  little  judgment,  36,  xx 

Men,  a  little  breed,  533,  6 ;  a  thousand  kinds  ot, 
375,  35  J  after  modem  or  andent  model,  134,  X3  ; 
all  conditioned  by  circumstance,  138, 29 ;  all,  play- 
actors,  386,  ^x  ;  ambitious,  like  tallest  trees,  456, 
40  ;  and  the  law,  478, 24  ;  and  their  vices,  how  10 
treat.  340,  33  ;  and  women  of  right  sort,  35,  a ; 
angels  or  slugs,  practically  no  matter,  339,  42 ; 
anvil  as  well  as  hammer,  93,  32  ;  argumentative. 
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398, 19 ;  as  individuab,  and  their  belongings,  521, 
3  j  as  measured  of  God,  125, 29 ;  as  the  generation 
of  leaves,  326,  37 ;  as  they  are  bom,  398,  z6 ;  at 
birth  and  death,  9,  60 ;  at  their  best,  289,  49 ; 
blindness  of,  65,  33 ;  bom  for  others,  310,  13  ; 
bom  too  soon,  116,  32  ;  bubbles  on  stream  of 
time,  XII,  40:  but  three  classes  of,  ^66,  29;  by 
what  standaro  to  weigh,  333,  19  ;  childless,  pro- 
g[eny  of,  445, 10  ;  collective  beincs,  521,  3 ;  collec- 
tively,  respect  for,  despised  individually,  x6,  x  ; 
common,    apologies    for    men,    45,    15  ;    com- 

Sared  with  plants,  349,  16 ;  dangerous,  149,  13 ; 
ifferences  among,  zxo,  20 ;  dream  of  a  shadow, 
393,  x6 ;  driven  as  turkeys,  521,  14 ;  effect  of 
Ignorance  ^  of,  65,  32 ;  evil,  characteristic  of, 
95,  32 ;  evil  of  shunning,  65,  31 ;  false  estimate 
of,  162,  22;  far-observant,  often  unknown  to 
themselves,  529,  23 ;  for  certain  brothers,  556,  41 ; 
glorious,  Bacon  on,  X24,  23 ;  god-dcvils,  357,  35 ; 
God's  versus  devil*s,  X28,  xo ;  good,  value  of,  129, 
53  »  Kood,  mercy  in,  187,  x8 ;  graded  from  birth, 
21,  15  ;  great  (see  Great  men) ;  greatest,  say- 
ings about,  432,  X6-23 ;  greatest,  simplest,  4^2, 
41 ;  happy,  full  of  present,  140^  23  ;  how  miS' 
known,  65,  31 ;  how  ruined,  9,  69 ;  how  to  be 
weighed,  507,  13 ;  how  to  govern,  492,  47 ;  how 
to  make  true  or  great,  501,  i^;  how  to  treat, 
510,  14,  15;  how  treated  by  the  gods,  68,  36; 
Hypocrites  when  talking  of  themselves,  535,  28  ; 
in  love,  philosophy  of,  542,  15;  in  one  respect 
all  alike,  188,  39 ;  in  the  eye  of  God,  127,  23 ; 
inconstancy  of,  391,  24;  inequality  among,  239, 
10 ;  known  when  in  misfortune,  544,  2 ;  know- 
ledge of,  advantage  of,  60^  34 ;  lenses,  336,  41 ; 
like  chameleons  520,  42  ;  like  fishes  in  sea,  Z07, 
3 ;  like  nails  and  like  rivets,  3^8,  17 ;  like 
spaniels,  398,  23 ;  Marmontel's  feelings  towards, 
164,  46 ;  may  come  and  go,  165,  29 ;  members 
of  one  body,  521,  3^;  most,  insolvent,  284, 
26 ;  never  present  with  themselves,  521,  41 ; 
no  class  of,  dispensable,  86,  19  ;  no  greater 
now  than  have  been,  302,  19;  not  common, 
1X5,  6:  not  helpers,  but  hinderers,  40^,  28;  not 
helpful  or  to  lie  helped,  169,  23  ;  of  aoility,  1 
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often  unbelievers,  293,  27  ;  of  genius,  under  mis- 
fortune, 238,  3  ;  of  low  and  of  high  degree, 
vanity,  407,^  35  ;  of  one  pattern,  i^  -x  ;  of 
retiring  timidity,  561,  13 ;  of  unbridled  pas- 
sions, helping,  536,  5  :  old,  lives  of,  327,  24  ; 
old,  what  should  be  the  care  of,  327,  23;  old, 
without  judf^ment  of  their  peers,  3:^7,  22;  on 
earth  as  soldiers  fighting  in  a  foreign  land,  155, 
x6 ;  only  distinction  among,  446,  42 ;  only  per- 
formers, not  composers,  127,  2  |  only  players,  not 
authors,  127,  x  ;  ordinary,  aspiring  to  be  geniuses^ 
239,  6;  put  off  with  stories,  2^,  3;  races  of, 
compared  to  leaves,  349,  49 ;  seat  of  logic  uf, 
64,  15 ;  seducing,  477,  15 ;  self-made,  respect  for, 
90^  XX ;  shadows,  and  shadow-hunted,  538,  29; 
Koldiers,  zo,  60 ;  some,  demi-gods,  357,  ^5  ;  some, 
women,  88,  ao ;  symmetrical,  276,  2 ;  tnat  are  ill 
to  manage,  472, 15 ;  to  act  as  men,  28,  37 ;  to  act 
as  men  now,  526.  zi  j  to  be  afraid  of,  44a*  3  ;  to 
be  both  men  and  children,  243,  25  ;  to  be  mysti- 
fied, not  satisfied,  40^,  56;  to  be  shunned,  160, 
33  *,  to  be  weighed  with  merchant's  scales,  965, 
19 ;  truly  great,  characteristic  of,  500,  45,  46 ; 
two,  alone  worthy  of  honour,  503, 4^ ;  two  levers 
to  move,  468,  36 ;  unmarried,  in  social  relations, 
508,  9 ;  virtue  and  vice  of,  54X,  21  ;  want  of  con- 
cord among,  163,  18 ;  what  is  reauired  of,  2^3, 
39;  when  angels,  521,  76;  when  children,  philo- 
sophy of.  542,  15;  when  just,  238,  34;  when 
nicest  gods,  1^8^  42 ;  when  maidens  sue,  544,  18 ; 
when  more  divine,  52,  99;  when  most  godlike, 
fax,  40 ;  when  properly  themselves^  531, 43  ;  who 


hope  for  no  better  life,  478,  46 ;_  wise,  full  of  pre- 
sent. 140,  23  ;  with  some,  [>ersonifications,  191,  28. 
See  Lea  hommes,  238,  31 

Men's,  judgments  of  one  another,  999, 13;  lives, 
a  prophecy  in,  4^0,  x 

Men-children,  children  only,  32,  44 

Mendacious  being,  tbe  one,  476,  17 

Mental,  disease  toe  fatalist,  423,  42 ;  diseases  not 
to  be  spoken  of.  260,  27 

Mephistopheles  account  of  himself,  79,  35 

Mephistopbeles,  character  of,  128,  24;  like  cat 
with  mouse,  Z17,  41 ;  spirit  of,  60,  x 

Merchandise,  a^  curs  d,  52,  3 

Merchant,  makmg  and  counting  his  money,  449, 
4  ;  profession  of,  107,  xi ;  the,  temptation  of,  13, 
21 ;  true-bred,  as  a  gentleman,  93,  3 

Mercury,  a,  not  made  out  of  any  1<^,  97,  53 

Mercv,  a,  to  be  condemned,  470,  xi ;  as  dealt  by 
Gocf,  125,  25 ;  attractive  power  of,  28,  6 ;  divine 
sovereignty  of,  33,  18  ;  effect  of,  on  sin,  314,  17  ; 
God's,  near,  280,  27;  God's,  universal,  128,  5; 
in  a  king,  ^01,  17;  in  every  place,  478,  8; 
nobility's  oadge,  408,  26;  power  of,  on  sinner, 
496,  28;  quality  of,  450,  21 ;  the,  required,  495, 
4X ;  too  much,  497,  40 ;  trae,  500,  23 ;  whereto 
serves,  549,  36 ;  who  will  not  show,  553,  i ; 
woman's  virtue.  65,  35 

Merit,  and  good  fortune  united,  208,  5  ;  better 
than  descent,  173,  9 ;  from  ttse  of  gifts,  330,  13 ; 
independent  of  time  and  mode,  235,  29 ;  man's 
highest,  266,  36 ;  modest,  278.  20 ;  not  prior  to 
existence,  306,  13 ;  often  a  drawback,  234,  5 ; 
power  of,  26,  15;  power  of,  in  contrast  with 
charms,  40,  32  ;  proof  of  superior,  326.  11 ;  suffi- 
ciency of  one's,  456,  i^  ;  the  test  of,  473,  26 ; 
unprotected,  to  be  cherished  by  wealth,  244,  2 ; 
without  fame,  rox,  28 ;  without  modesty,  978.  90 

Merriest,  when  men  are,  488,  9 

Messiah,  the  perpetual,  193,  43 

Messias  of  Nature,  459,  41 

Metal,  native,  test  of  a  man's,  900,  47 

Metamorphoses,  universal,  314,  28 

Metaphor^  a  glowing,  power  of,  46,  xx 

Metaphysic,  contrasted  with  logic,  252,  30;  the 
only  intelligible,  372,  90 

Metaphysics,  defined,  5^,  34 ;  in  modem  litera- 
ture, 175.  36 ;  obscurative  of  truth,  aoz,  3 ;  the 
utmost  of,  i,44«^9. 

Method,  an  individual  matter,  75,  17;  economy 
from,  260,  38 

Microcosm,  each,  a  macrocosm,  75,  90 

Microscopes,  and  eyes,  98,  21 

Middle  course,  safest,  x88,  4 ;  071,  56;  972,  x,  xo 

Midas  versus  Apollo,  412,  43 

Midnight,  morrow  in,  469,  23 

Mi^ht,  and  right,  the  same,  x8f.  30;  measure  of 
nght^  278,  z ;  stront^er  than  nght,  78,  47 ;  the, 
the  right.  480,  96 ;  without  right,  zx9,  15 

Migiits,  of  men,  the  main  question,  451,  44 

Migrhty,  dependent  on  wise,  61,  35 ;  462,  37 

Misfrate,  why  men,  376,  93 

Mildness,  power  of,  261,  30 

Military  lite,  fascination  of,  986,  x8 

Milk  of^human  kindness,  x66,  7 

Mills,  God's,  grind  slow,  128,  xi,  X9 

Millstone,  a,  collects  no  moss,  79.  99 

Milton,  characteristic  of,  419,  44;  music  of,  4^5, 
99;  on  his  bliixiness,  485,  50;  some  mute  in- 


i£x 


glonotts.  399,  xo 


md,  a  degraded,  lowest  state  of,  368,  99 ;  a  dis- 
easedj  tender,  377,  56 ;  a  kingdom,  388,  xo ;  a 
moodmess  of,  how  to  treat,  543,  1 ;  a  small,  sign 
of,  303,  9 ;  a  vacant,  3,  13 ;  a  well-cultivated,  34, 
53;  a  willing,  34,  58;  alone  old,  315,  31;  an 
ihcomplete,  468,  30;  and  body,  intimate  connec- 
tion of,  866y  88 ;  and  heart,  methods  of,  differvU 
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aaa,  45  ;  as  related  to  body,  iza,  4a ;  base,  xuktV 
of.  488,  1 ;  change  of,  mark  of  wi^om.  !&>•  4t  ; 
character  of.  to  what  due.  461,  so;  celestial  and 
divine,  54 1^  17  ;  collision  of.  with  mind.  good.  202, 
9;  conceiving  and  bringing  forth,  443,  14;  crea- 
tive power  of,  443,  x^;  dark  depths  in,  i,  26; 
diseased^  not  to  be  ministered  to.  35,  at ;  dormant 
without  mspiration,  ^a6,  24 ;  dupe  of  heart,  233, 
•5 ;  effect  of.  on  the  body,  488,  3;  elation  of,  to 
be  restrained,  8<x  15  ;  elevation  of  mitKi,  without 
justice,  413,  7 ;  fastened  to  a  doe,  551,  4) ;  fields 
of,  to  be  cultivated,  51,  7  ;  good,  wealth  of,  277, 
4^ ;  grandeur  of,  condition  of,  490.  9 ;  greatne&o 
of,  proofs  of,  959,  23 ;  guilty,  effect  of,  43a,  51  ; 
human,  march  of,  441, 30 ;  human,  sayings  about, 
435t  46*  436*  i«  2 ;  in  suspense*  e.isily  swayed, 
74,9  ;  littk,  alwa^'s,  35,  26;  little,  conversing  with 

f^reat,  439,  25  ;  dislocated  movemenu  of,  69.  45  ; 
oftyt  good,  79,  9 ;  made-up,  not  to  be  advised,  47, 
^5;  makes  the  body  rich,  111,28;  maturity  of,  and 
bodily  decay,  507,  ai  \  must  be  stimulated,  44, 
10;  noble,  contrasted  with  vulgar,  79,  30 ;  noblest, 
cnaracter  of,  445,  8 ;  our  better,  337,  17  ;  power 
of,  on  body,  202,  46 ;  presence  of,  lest  of  a  man, 
200,  47;  sayings  about  the,  442,  15-28;  strong, 
unconscious,  455,  33  ;  the  form  of  forms,  264,  15  ; 
the  gentle,  mark  o\,  429,  50 ;  the  great,  144,  51 ; 
the,  in  the  face,  478.  12  ;  the,  its  power  of  per- 
suading itself  to  see  what  it  chooses,  333,  27  ;  the 
man,  277.  46  ;  533,  5 ;  the  true  and  sound,  459, 
II  ;  the  truly  strong,  unconscious,  459,  17  ;  to  be 
kept  bent,  243,  18  ;  to  be  kept  in  hand,  2x7,  35  ; 
under  too  large  obligations,  442,  la ;  without 
education,  510,  ix ;  without,  of  one's  own,  150, 
39 ;  who  knows  the,  553,  7  ;  young  and  advanced, 

^65,  45 
MukU,  different  pursuits  of  different,  67.  23 ; 
excellent,  levity  in,  471,  4 ;  fearless,  success  of, 
103,  58;  great,  characteristic  of,  419,  42;  great 
contrasted  with  little,  251,  24-26;  great,  (see 
Great  minds);  greatest,  when  they  generally 
appear,  487,  28 ;  ill  at  ease,  397,  32 ;  little,  how 
caught,  342,  13;  magic  of  action  and  reaction 
of,  477,  I ;  occupied  with  small  matters,  39,  24 ; 
old,  to  be  kept  in  exercise,  327,  25 ;  our,  how  we 
furnish,  524,  7 ;  our,  wheu  unoccupied,  338,  34  : 
strongest,  unlcnown,  404,  ix;  the  nnesi,  427,  43; 
thoughtful,  love  colour,  9,  32 ;  weak,  weakness 

of,  530i  13.  M 

Minister,  defined  in  the  Hitopadesa,  143,  8  ;  to  live 
by  ministering,  148,  19 

Ministers,  how  judged,  465,  3 

Ministnr,  a,  advantage  of  opponents  of,  480,  i  x  ; 
lest  of^a,  490,  -x 

Minnow,  an  emblem  of  man,  496,  10 

Minor^  the  desire  of,  452,  28 

Minorities,  rights  of,  to  protection,  131,  26 

Minute,  every,  how  to  fill,  240,  41 

Minuteness,  reverence  for,  m  estimate  of  great- 
ness, 13  5.  -A 

Mirabeau,  last  wonl>  of,  241,  29;  the  greatness 
of,  413,  49;  to  the  Marquis  de  Br^^,  317,  15 

Miracle,  a,  in  quest  of,  547,  32 ;  man  the,  of 
miracle*;,  522,  23 ;  pet  child  of  faith,  55,  10  ;  the 
great  indestructible,  53,  44  ;  the  true,  S33,  7 

Miracles,  a^e  of,  4x5,  41  ;  all,  how  achieved,  157, 
43  ;  cause  of,  201,  ix  ;  faith  required  for,  353,  51  ; 
futility  of,  without  spiritual  sense,  175,  2  ;  huw 
wrought  still,  32,  3 ;  no  longer,  3,  a ;  of  Christ, 
443,  39  ;  the  source  of,  340,  7 

Mirror,  obiecis  in  a,  86,  37  ;  the  best,  417,  47 

Mirth,  and  inelancnoly,  correl.^tetl,  482,  27  ;  hard 
to  feign,  in  sorrow,  67,  30;  most,  only  apparent, 
284,  28  :  power  of,  X14,  9  ;  strini<  attuned  to,  478, 
C3  ;  unfelt,  hard  to  feign,  154,  32  ;  unreasonable, 
J08,  23 ;  vioUni,  5x4,  i4 
0231 


Misanthropist  at  forty,  554,  17 

Mischief,  poy  in,  294,  35;  not  to  be  spoken,  271, 
52  ;  origin  of  all,  10,  4  ;  pa&l  and  pros^ier'd^  243, 
6 ;  past,  mourning,  494,  36 

Misconceptaoa,  purposed,  evil  of,  488,  s8 

Miser,  and  his  l<K.ses  13,  44  ;  Dryoen  to  the,  124, 
48 ;  his  only  right  act,  24,  36 ;  mind  of,  538,  34  : 
passion  of,  joyless,  ?3a,  34 ;  sayings  about  the, 
443,  30,  31 ;  the,  his  wants,  4x0^  14 ;  who  dies 
rich,  13,  a3 

Miserable,  apology  for  being,  487,  X5 ;  only  medi- 
cine of.  443,  33 

Miseries,  cure  for  all,  562, 4a ;  happiness  at  others', 
i8x,  37  ;  our  greatest,  340,  i ;  past,  recollection 

,  off  ai3.  58 

Misers,  compared  with  moles,  282,  19 ;  greedy, 
rail  at  sordid,  136,  8;  that  gloat  orer  their 
money,  483,  4 

Misery,  a  cause  of,  200,  42  ;  a  man's,  from  within, 
4851  34  ;  a  widespread  cause  of.  384.  30 ;  always 
cx^SS^i^^^i  yy^  5  t  another  s,  no  matter  of 
sport,  474.  23  ;  caiLse  of  all,  494*  5  \  enduring, 
370,  16 ;  fatal  prevailing  source  of,  333,  26 ;  in, 
God's  help  seen,  205,  17  ;  inconsistent  with  c»xu- 
pation,  307,  27  ;  not  to  be  laughed  at,  180,  8  ;  of 
man,  the  source  of,  442,  y\\  our  own  making, 
314,  36;  plaint  of,  to  be  listened  to,  116,  28; 
sacred  even  to  gods,  ixi,  4  ;  to-morrow's,  ixx.  to 
be  forestalled,  529,  5 

Misfortune,  a  second  master,  259,  x  ;  and  wisdom, 
54,  33 ;  as  a  school,  68,  45  ;  badge  of  innocence, 
87*  38  ;  blessed,  27,  54  ;  Bums  under  blows  of, 
167,  23  ;  but  one,  for  man,  no,  z8 ;  effect  of,  on 
understanding,  192,  6;  greate>t,  43a,  35 ;  how^  to 
face,  393,  3  ;  indispensaUe  to  man,  136,  33  ;  never 
alone,  298,  37  ;  not  to  b«  thy  m.iid,  396,  40 ;  one, 
vigil  of  another,  3^3,  7  j  one's  own,  and  others', 
171,  40;  others',  admonitory,  31,  57  ;  scene  of  a, 
avoided,  88,  26  ;  self-caused,  41,  z6  ;  sugges.tion 
of.  in  ioy,  22,  24  ;  sure  to  come  some  day,  ;6,  47  ; 
talked  of  not  disagreeable,  59,  32  ;  temptation  of, 
186,  48  ;  the  greatest,  318,  25  ;  the  one,  for  a  man, 
47Z,    x6 ;    the  parent  of,  368,  x6  ;  a  misnomer, 

^76.  35 

Misfoftnnes,  another's,  easily  borne,  x68,  xo ;  as  a 
source  of  talk,  7,  3^  ;  best  to  forget,  181,  8 ;  how 
lightened,  17,  20;  in  spite  of,  enough,  477,  a  ;  noc 
always  evil,  386,  38  ;  not  believed  in,  till  they 
come.  317,  10;  not  to  be  repined  over,  112,  41  ; 
of  others,  easy  to  bear,  317,  6 ;  our  greatest, 
source  of,  338,  9 ;  our  own  and  other's,  433, 
18  ;  our  own,  not  the  heaviest,  176,  6 ;  our  worst, 
340,  X  ;  to  be  boldly  faced,  50a,  52 ;  variable, 
281,  13;  when  to  bewail,  569,  ao;  women  s, 
self-made,  165,  33 

Misgovemment,  evil  of,  a6i,  10 ;  sophistical, 
dilemma  on  which  it  rests,  139,  18 

Misled,  the,  what  is  due  to,  496,  8 

Mismanagement,  doomed,  374,  24 ;  not  for  evcT} 
480,  41,  46 

Mist,  how  to  escape  a,  193,  5a 

Mistake,  a  (general,  417,  ^8  ;  throttling  of  one,  in- 
considerable, 550,  18  ;  Wellington's  protestation 
aB.-iinst,  473,  27 

Mistakes,  and  discovery,  525,  15 ;  every  one 
makes,  t8o,  iq;  hard  to  correct  and  sift,  553, 
34;  root  of  ull  great,  187,  xa ;  to  be  eschewed, 
296,  II 

Mistrust,  treason,  414,  18 

Misunderstanding,  inevitable,  395.  xt 

Misunderstood,  to  be,  a  bitterness,  400,  a^ 

Mob,  described,  27,  40;  Emerson's  aefiiution  of, 
I ),  50 ;  in  a  civilised  nation,  420,  3a  ;  sentiments 
of,  300,  9  ;  suffrages  of,  Horace  on,  300,  25  ;  the, 
a  scare  to  poet,  322,  8 ;  the  fickle^  07,  7 ;  the, 
sayings  about,  44s,  36-39 
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Mob-tnmolts,  Goethe's  uoea«iiess  at,  x6^  33 
Mode,  set,  tendency  to,  205,  45  ;  the  ongin  and 

diaracter  of,  65,  ^0 
Moderation,  an   impregnable  fortress,   xia,  54  ; 

exceeding,  493,  45  ;  in  living,  334,  44 ;  the  good 

in,  33,  48  ;  with  a  clear  sky,  970,  50 
Modem  society  vtmts  Christianity,  43,  5 
Modems,  and  ancients,  teachings  compared,  416, 

7  ;  (he,  contrasted  with  Greeks,  432,  45 
Modes,  ridiculous,  376,  ^a 

Modesty,  a  virtue  of  the  k>w-bom,  319,  17;  as 
a  virtue,  48,  55  ;  as  an  ornament,  4^3,  3^  ;  as 
covering  self-conceit,  168,^  24 ;  commenriMf,  27, 
48 ;  contrast  with  loquacity,  353,  17  ;  dead,  7, 
34 ;  divorced  from  truth,  536,  31  ;  ialse,  zoo,  44, 
45 ;  in  youth,  4,  41 ;  misconstrued,  350,  \ ;  more 
majestic  than  strength,  349,  14  ;  necessity  of,  300, 
4t  ;  not  promoted,  114,  50;  of  nature  not  to  be 
overstepped,  406,  3^  \  ornament,  but  drawback, 
28,  21  ;  the  prohibitions  of,  367,  14 ;  true  and 
false,  500,  34  ;  Virgil's,  393,  39  ;  want  of,  313,  43 

Mole,  as  oracle,  73,  14 

Moli^e,  Boileau  of,  x8o,  37;  inscription  on  his 
bust,  3Q7,  2 

Moment,  a,  capacity  of,  533  15 ;  birth  of  a,  160, 
37 ;  both  a  ctadle  and  a  grave,  443,  i ;  claim  of, 
523,  X3 ;  divine,  in  a  man's  lite,  70^  8 ;  each, 
nearer  death,  40,  3  ;  event  of  sl  3,  40 ;  every, 
instructive,  97,  40 ;  every,  of  infinite  value,  02, 
45;  last,  exaggerated,  443,  49;  passing,  to  be 
noted  well,  ^21,  33  ;  power  of  a,  19,  35 ;  present, 
to  be  seized,  136,  X3 ;  396,  8 ;  that  may  oeconie 
eternal,  443,  43  \  the,  difficult  to  M^uare  with,  86, 

8  ;  the  greatest,  in  life,  481,  38 ;  the  passing,  ^ue 
of*  537*  94;  the  present,  449,  xi,  za;  value  of, 
5x9,  15  ;  value  of  every,  312,  15 

Moments,  decisive  power  of,  334,  7 

Monarch,  great,  a  mark  of,  88,  37  ;  of  all  I  survey, 

X64,  44 ;  sacredness  of,  9z,  8 
Monarcmes,  how  ruined,  339,  34;  the  fate  of, 

^  374.  4 

Monarchs,  fear  of  change  perplexes,  X03,  50 

Monarchy,  a,  the  likely  fate  of,  13.  53 ;  absolute, 
one  objection  to,  167,  34 ;  expensiveness  of  its 
trappings,  458,  17  ;  Schopenhauer  on,  65,  37 

Money,  a  blessing  and  bsine,  104,  33 ;  a  passport, 
332,  38 ;  alienating  effect  of,  27, 17  ;  all  it  breeds, 
53,  49 ;  as  servant  and  master,  222,  39 ;  best  use 
of,  4x8,  7  ;  blood  and  life,  88,  4a ;  by  whom  most 
needed,  304,  30 ;  chief  value  and  virtue  of,  430, 
8  ;  collectiiijg  machine,  iu  a  civilised  nation,  430, 
32;  definition  of,  530,  X9;  despising,  344,  21; 
does  not  feed  men.  294,  44 ;  effect  of  being  with 
or  without,  46,  Z3 ;  eitlwr  slave^  or  tyra  t,  183, 
30 ;  enjoyed  by  few,  5x3,  33  \  given  m  alms  on 

{(ood  security.  344.  53  \  indispensable,  3,  33 ; 
ending,  as  a  means  of  living,  374,  40 ;  lending, 
risk  in,  364,  30 ;  loss  of,  bitter,  ^16,  38 ;  loss  of, 
lament  over,  360,  X3 ;  loss  of,  misery  from,  350, 
3 ;  love  of,  ^9.  57 ;  making,  innocence  of,  374. 
3X  ;  man  with,  or  without,  46,  za  ;  master, 
if  not  servant,  173,  2x  ;  more  powerful  than 
love,  14,  3;  354,  xa;  breeds  only  money,  44, 
13  ;  no  respect  witnout,  127,  40  ;  not  to  l>e_ 
covetous  of,  309,  30 ;  persuasiveness  ofj  333,  33  ;' 
persuasive  power  of,  28,  6 ;  power  of,  14,  47  ; 
'9»  29;  23,  31;  23,  36;  88,  7,  9;  119,  30-32; 
173,  23 ;  346,  8 ;  299,  3t ;  314,  8 :  537,  36 ;  555, 
13!  public,  like  holy  water,  165,  36;  ready, 
cioquenoe  of,  776,  45 ;  ready,  value  of,  17,  53  ; 
Ruskin's  definition  of^  10,  5;  sayings  about, 
X19,  30-33;  ^>lendour  m  use,  3x8,  34;  terror  of 
not  making,  434,  36 ;  the  love  of,  440,  2 ;  the 
question  in  rqnird  to,  503,  30 ;  want  of,  brings 
care,  14,  56 ;  wno  « ant  to  borrow,  480^  ai 


Moneyed  man,  attendant  of,  a8,  6 

Moneyless  man,  19.  28 

Money-makers  anid  money-spenders,  377,  9 

Monk,  danger  of  offending  a,  27,  37 

Monomania,  often  unperceived,  268,  24 

Monument,  who  deserve  a,  483,  36 ;  who  should 
have  no,  305.  8 

Mood,  the  right,  to  be  seized,  394,  34 

Moods  belong  to  man  alone,  39X.  14 

Moon,  and  its  light  ibr  all,^  443,  3 ;  dispensable, 
174,  33 ;  the,  that  shone  in  Faradvie,  564,  X9 ; 
when  the  sun  is  there,  ^3,  38 

Moonlight  sleeps  upon  tnis  bank,  162,  38 

Moral,  a,  to  be^rief,  547, 16 ;  achievement  of  man, 
533»  3S ;  conduct,  second  great  rule  of,  43i>  34 ; 
energy,  contrasted  with  brilliant  parts,  x^\^  11  ; 
perfecti<m,  minimum  state  of,  334,  31 ;  qualities, 
not  enough,  105,  51 ;  sentiment,  only  school  of, 
44S,  x6;  >entiment,  the  atmosphere  of,  416,  33 

Morality,  a  too  austere,  226,  19  ;  aim  of  all,  4x5, 
44;  and  civilisation,  43,  39;  and  religion,  371, 
37 ;  37»f  3a ;  M  it  now  is,  Shelley  on.  37X,  35  ; 
contrasted  with  religions,  467,  13 ;  department 
of  philosophy  J  507,  ^3  ;  dependence  of,  on  faith, 
xoo,  12;  implies  religion,  175^  79;  independent 
of  the  religion,  i3x,  43 ;  national^  no,  without 
religion,  369,  33 ;  not  moral  philosophy,  our 
want,  303,  34 ;  of  some,  in  remnants,  443,  7 ; 
sum  of,  493,  IS ;  the  laws  of,  438,  26 ;  true,  500, 
as ;  true,  the  condition  of,  357,  is ;  vital,  nrst 
condition  of,  481,  44  ;  without  reliKion,  533,  39 

Morals,  and  art.  rules  in,  compared,  188,  15,  16  ; 
'  cultivated  by  love,  484,  33 ;  genesis  of.  367,  47  ; 
^ood-will  everything  in,  60^  9 ;  in  youtn.  mould- 
mg,  97,  X  ;  our  teacher  in,  53Z,  30 ;  rooted  in 
fear,  188,  X7 ;  straight  in,  alone  ri^^ht,  514, 2x ;  the 
new,  <89,  43 ;  to  fa«  made  attractive,  ^33,  xx 

More.  Sir  T.,  fruitlessness  of  his  teachings,  3x4, 34 

More  s  "  Utopia,"  331,  37 

Mom,  advancing,  with  rosy  steps,  3x7,  36;  in 
russet  mantle,  353,  4 ;  the  breath  of,  408,  33 

Morning,  a  fresh,  nosty,  exercise  in,  53^,  16; 
how  to  use  the,  401,  38 ;  only  a,  in  all  things, 
x8o,  38 ;  summons  of  every,  axe,  8  ;  the  first 
hour  of,  438,  33  ;  the  value  of,  X91,  8,  9 

Mortality  never  taken  home  by  us  9^  70 

Mortals,  fate  of,  YirKil  on,  335,  58 

Moses  compared  with  Galen  and  Justinian,  55,  xs 

Moth,  the,  desire  of,  for  the  star,  433,  xz 

Mother,  a  priestess,  353,  46 ;  among  children, 
Goethe  on,  47S1  33 ;  as  teacher  limited,  ^83,  8 ; 
busy,  and  daughter,  359,  43 ;  devotion  of  a.  not 
thrown  away,  305, 25 ;  effect  of  scream  of,  on  cbild, 
333*  45 !  fondness  of,  3,  4 ;  in  the  home,  effect 
«>  5481  35 ;  Lord  Langdale  on  hisj  174,  39 ;  love 
of  a.  321,  8 ;  one  good,  value  of,  333,  25 ;  the 
good,  430,  40 ;  the  power  of,  429,  38  ;  venerable 
ness  of  a,  333,  9;  who  feels  ennui,  4x5,  19 

Mother's,  care,  despising,  494,  19 ;  heart,  444, 
X3,  X4 ;  iciss,  power  of  a,  2x9,  39 ;  secret  hope, 
568,40 

Mother*grace,  the,  444,  xx 

Mothers,  good,  value  of,  537  30 ;  knowledge 
peculiar  to,  3x9,  18 ;  sad-hearted,  while  we  sleep, 

.  550,  17 

Mother-tongue  in  a  foreign  land,  333,  9 

Mother-wit,  and  false  theology,  432,  26 ;  better 

than  learning,  15,  66 
Motive,  everything,  163,  7;  the  principal  thing, 

243.  1 
Motives,  evential  to  man,  137,  x^^ ;  human,  the 

two  great,  4^9,  26 ;  man  sure  dT  his,  55 z,  38 
Motley,  the,  in  every  one,  534,  3x 
Mountain,  a.  in  labour.  343,  9 ;  beyond  every,  37 

1 1 ;  ever)-,  has  its  valky,  335,  45  ;  scenery,  im« 

pressiveoeas  of,  485,  37 
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Monataifls,  high,  a  feeling,  167,  39 ;  never  meet, 

"5.9 
Mournings,  the  most  demonstrative,  318,  x8 

Mouth  shut,  hut  eyes  open,  43,  50 

Move,  one  false,  effect  of,  3^a,  15 

Morement,  the  principle  of;  375t  7 

Movements,  all  great,  enthusiasuc,  91,  Z3  ;  back- 
ward, advance,  ^70,  15 

Multitude,  difficulty  in  teaching,  493,  36 ;  faith  of 
the,  509,  99 ;  not  to  he  follow^,  108, 16 ;  sayings 
about  the,  444,  90,  93,  94 

Murder,  one,  vertttt  millions,  333, 10 ;  punishment 
of,  a  necessity,  95,  6 ;  sacrilegious,  46,  97 ;  will 
speak,  no,  94 

Muses,  the,  power  of,  44^,  95 

Mushrooms,  lowly,  cared  for,  146,  55 

Music,  a  becoming,  and  vehicle  of  emotion,  949, 
47  ;  a  characteristic  of,  ^7,  52 ;  alNrelatedness 
of,  244,  31 ;  compared  with  poetry,  351,  6  ;  de- 
pendent  on  tone,  39,  6 ;  effect  of,  543,  43  ;  effect 
of  words  on,  546,  45 ;  elevated  sensation  of,  443, 
41 ;  everywhere  in  nature.  384,  99 ;  ^ood^  effect  of, 
494,  38 ;  hard  to  collect  into  a  distmct  idea,  44^, 
7  ;  health  lo  Mul,  915,  33  ;  human,  265,  23  ;  in  all 
things  478, 9 ;  in  orchestra,  interpreter  of,  2o\  29 ; 
in  the  heart,  444,  26 ;  key  to  female  heart,  987,  25  ; 
like  softest,  to  attending  ears,  162,  q;j  ;  Luther'^ 
esteem^  for,  297,  45  ;  Luther  on  skill  m,  554,  16 ; 
marching  to,  339,  42 ;  mediocre,  466,  32 ;  moral 
effect  of,  548,  3(8 ;  of  men's  lives,  169,  1^ ;  Plato's 
definition  of,  444, 17  ;  pleasure  we  feefm,  448,  7  ; 
possibility  of,  471,  s ;  power  of,  M3,  96 ;  power 
of,  to  change  nature.  317,  9 ;  quickening  power 
of,  977,  97  ;  spiritual,  how  producedj  401,  46; 
sweet,  effect  or,  164,  47  ;  the  demonic  in,  493,  3  ; 
the  food  of  love,  171,  93 ;  the  most  heaven-affect- 
ing,  394,  91 ;  the  sphere  of,  81,  3^  ;  the  sweetest, 
456,  3a  ;  the  true  universal  speech,  987,  26  \  true, 

So,  96 ;  nobly  non-utilitarian,  226,  99 
ust,"  God's,  youth's  answer  to,  395,  19 

Must,  hard  nut  to  crack,  987,  97 

Mysteries,  Divine,  not  to  be  meddled  with,  904,  x  ; 
made  matters  of  reason,  525,  4 

Mystery,  a  higher,  wise  man  unwilling  to  unveil, 
507,  17  ;  a,  not  to  be  spoken  of  mysteriously. 
409, 4 ;  abode  of  faith,  zoo,  24 ;  and  vice  or  roguery, 
548,  26 ;  fascination  of,  284, 99 ;  for  whose  benefit, 
53i  3$ ;  significance  of,  506,  3  ;  supposed  a  sign 
of  evil,  548,  39 

Mystics,  enthusiastic,  443,  43 

Myth,  a,  not  a  lie,  996,  10 

MytholG«y,  significance  of,  096,  10 

Myths  of  tables,  the,  492,  34 


N 


Nae  luck  aboot  the  hooae,  xzi,  90 

NaU,  worth  of  a,  187,  8 

Name,  a,  better  make,  than  inherit,  Z69, 39 ;  a  good, 
6,  50 ;  a  good,  security  of,  44,  la ;  a  good,  worth 
of,  3Z,  46 ;  a  great,  ma^ic  in,  470,  7 ;  a.  too  soon 
famous,  533,  94  ;  ambition  for  a,  Z4,  20 ;  but  sound 
and  smolie,  119,  26;  good,  in  man  and  woman, 
ia9,  55 ;  goodf  lo«  of*  »o5j  5^ ;  ill,  easily  got, 
989,  Z5  ;  my  good,  he  that  filches,  Z46,  Z5 ;  virtu- 
ous, prized,  94,  44 ;  what]s  m  a,  540,  zx 

Namelessness  of  many  things,  984,  iz 

Names,  and  virtues,  different  sources  of,  zi6,  15  ; 
great,  what  they  stand  for,  Z34,  38 

Naming,  difficulty  of,  539, 7 

Naples,  Bay  of.  Mme.  de  StaSl  on,  173,  Z4 

Napoleon,  Carlyle  on,  440,  37 ;  of  his  generals, 
>^»  50  >  tired  of  Europe,  993,  zx 


Napoleon  III.,  career  of,  z8o,  33 
Narrow,  circle,  effect  of,  on  mind,  184,  20;  way, 
to  be  chosen,  305,  5;  worid,  bestriding  like  a 

Colossus,  555,  Z2 

Narrowinfl^,  a  necessity  for  boch  God  and  znan. 

X27,  24 
Narrowness,  a,  not  possible  now,  aoi,  53 
Narrow-sonied  people,  like  narrow-necked  bottler, 

»7.  35 

Nation,  a  rich  and  happy,  14,  39 ;  a,  strength  of, 
482,  50;  a  talkative,  345,  16;  a  truly  fire,  4x4, 
I  I  and  its  honour,  444,  30 ;  Bible  of  a,  4^,  4  ; 
biography  of,  418,  96 ;  character  of,  not  m  its  fine 
folks,  419.  39 ;  civilised,  ccMistituents  of  a,  420, 33 ; 
conyxMea  of  actors,  289,  ^4  ;  first  period  of,  498, 
98 ;  genius  of,  471,  29 ;  history  of;  a  BiUe,  418, 
24 ;  how  governed,  4^4,  29 ;  life  of,  Roskin  on. 
438,  5x ;  narrow  stand  for  a  great,  4x4,  97 ;  no 
reforming,  by  *'  tremendous  cheers,"  305,  28 ; 
proverbs  of  a,  450,  2  ;  a^  secret  of  destiny  o^,  319, 
23 ;  that  can't  defend  itself  deserving  of  being 
destroyed,  X75,  32 ;  that  does  not  stake  its  all  on 
its  honour,  998,  94 ;  that  is  indestructible,  305, 
96 ;  that  cannot  retrograde,  491,  38  ;  the  first  ami 
second  power  of  a,  498,  30 ;  treatment  by,  of  it» 
greatest  men,  939,  90 ;  true  mind  of,  how  to  know, 
459,  X  :  wealth  without  intelligence  ruin  to,  305, 
97 ;  what  creates  a,  193,  26 ;  what  determines 
destiny  of,  423,  13 ;  whence  the  good  of  a,  1 17,  40 

National,  character  found  among  the  peasantry, 
966,  9 ;  good,  self-derived,  314,  48 ;  ereatness 
condition  of,  477,  3s ;  ,life  without  epoch,  475,  3 

Nationality,  characteristics  of,  7,  35 ;  compared 
with  individuality,  193,  94 

Nations,  and  their  most  eminent  men,  176,  4  : 
ba.sis  of}  character  of,  with  posterity,  541 ,  90 ;  cause 
of  hostility  of,  999,  28 ;  distanois  and  divisions 
of,  how  to  measure,  493,  48 ;  effect  of  modesty 
on,  X93, 27  ;  ^;Iory  of,  443, 37 ;  great,  characteristic 
of,  133,  x8 ;  in,  head  before  heart,  13,  54 ;  law  of 
welfare  of,  239,  45  ;  leprosy  in,  Churdi  source  oL 
544,  99 ;  that  navigate  mc^t,  ^43,  34 ;  to  ingraft 
new  ideas  on,  491,  xi ;  vicissitudes  of,  8x,  37; 
wisdom  of,  463,  98 

Native,  land,  a  man's  connection  with.  988,  33; 
land,  its  fascinating  power,  295,  39;  land,  love 
for,  39,  95 ;  land,  want  of  love  for,  x68,  4X  ;  soil, 
dear,  ^43,  99 

Natural  as  source  of  good,  99ft,  16 ;  effect  of  desir- 
ing to  appear,  3x6,  36;  ^ceful,  99,  50;  never 
shameful,  337^  3  ;  symbolic,  99,  51 ;  the,  a  mark 
of,  541,  I ;  things,  without  shame,  990,  X7 

Naturaust,  requirements  in,  969,  9 

Nature,  a  great,  development  of,  142,  55  ;  a  whole, 
»73i  as ;  against,  against  God,  535,  40 ;  all,  un- 
known art,  xo,  7 ;  an  enigma,  till  solved  in  and 
by  man,  94,  27  ;  and  art  at  one,  990,  3  ;  and  her 
secrets,  508,  90;  and  man,  549,  13;  and  man, 
distinction  between,  494,  x;  and  necessity  barriers, 
X70,  7  ;  and  wisdom  at  one,  318,  47  ;  as  a  judge, 
389, 11;  as  felt  by  experience,  94,  39  *  as  regards 
God,  66,  9  ;  aims  of,  66,  3  ;  as  seen  by  intaleci, 
94,  32 ;  at  bottom,  482,  Z9  ;  at  heart,  music,  384. 
99 ;  be,  your  teacher,  4^,  44  ;  cheerful  lesson  of. 
564,  90 ;  circular  power  in,  4^2,  7,  ^z  ;  cruelty  in, 
ao,  44  ;  cursed,  as  breeding  ingratitude,  403,  40 ; 
diseased,  oftentimes  breaks  forth,  69,  13 ;  effect 
of  contact  with,  in  our  city  estimates,  21,  30; 
errorless^  18,  44  ;  everything  in,  of  one  stuff,  94, 
24  ;  fashioned  him,  then  broke  the  mould,  290,  5 ; 
filling  the  sails,  544,  30  j  full  of  milk  of  human 
kindness,  486,  5  ;  gave  sign  of  woe,  75,  46 ;  gift 
of.  to  man.  264,  9 ;  God's  body,  9,  6  ;  her  care- 
fulness and  her  carelessness,  394,  47  ;  her  gifb& 
out  of  love,  528,  7  ;  her  means.  249,  31 ;  how|X!r> 
fected,  404,  Z9  ;  bow  to  regard  our,  593,  z6 ;  im« 
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partial,  5,  x6 ;  in  smallest  thing^^  498,  i ;  in  the 
smallest,  untameable,  5,  40  ;^  inanimate,  way 
from,^  to  spirit,  198}  45 ;  interior  to  gracet  iS't 
34 ;  inferior  to  spirit,  454,  35  ^  infinite  vast- 
ne^  of,  to  the  wisest,  496,  17 ;  inner  secret  ofi 
impenetrable,  194,  43  \  inexpugnable,  176,  7 ; 
judgment  of,  effect  of  time  on,  486,  33  ;  just,  as6^ 
38 ;  laws  of,  God's  thoughts,  233,  7 ;  life  of, 
defined,  53,  34 ;  lore  of,  our  treatment  of,  408, 
34 ;  love  of,  for  her  children,  319,  53 ;  made  up 
of  negative  and  positive,  94,  a6 ;  makes  no  leaps, 
390,  xo ;  more  potent  than  will,  480,  3^ ;  my 
goddesSj  483, 4a ;  never  without  a  purpoK,  390, 9 ; 
no  beating  back,  40,  36 ;  no  blank  or  trifle  in, 
30X,  13 ;  no  caprices  m,  475,  xs ;  no  coercing, 
73,  X4 ;  no  dri\nng  out,  390,  x8  ;  no  fixtures  in, 
467,  30 ;  no  solitude  in,  474,  20 ;  not  affected  by 
greater  or  less,  360,  x6  ;  not  to  be  baulked,  73, 41 ; 
not  to  be  coerced,  538,  xi ;  not  to  be  extinguished, 
only  repressed,  <a8,  ^3  ;  not  to  be  grasped,  560, 9 ; 
nothing  seen  isolated  in,  537, 35  ;  office  of  prophet 
of,  X98,  34 ;  omnipotent,  341, 46 ;  one  throughout, 
387, 38 ;  one  toucn  of,  334,  38 ;  one  whole,  109,  i ; 
one's,  denying,  433,  39 ;  our  feeling  for.  508,  35  ; 
outer  shell  of|  showing,  194^  43  ;  partial  to  cross- 
breedings,  336,  vj  \  path  of,  narrowness  of,  447^ 
9 ;  perception  or,  488,  36 ;  pity  and  rigour  of, 
193,  5x ;  pleasure  of  study  of,  475,  9 ;  pleasures 
of,  470,  17  ;  secret  of  our  mastery  over,  so6,  ^9 ; 
secrets  of,  not  to  be  forced,  1 19,  39 ;  self-imita- 
tive, 3s6,  39 ;  self-impartii^,  391,  xx  ;  surpasses 
art,  X04,  5x ;  teaching  of,  333,  39 ;  testimony  of, 
versus  learned  arguments,  six.  x6 ;  the  aims  of, 
66,  3 ;  the  book  of,  4x8,  48 ;  ttie  course  of,  431, 
41 ;  the  course  of,  only  partially  known,  43X,  43 ; 
the  favourite  of,  364, 9  ;  the  first  step  of,  393, 10 ; 
the  law  of,  438,  ao,  37,  38 ;  the  living  garment 
of  God,  33X,  39 ;  the  masterpiece  of,  6,  9 ;  the 
riddle  OK  507,  6;  the  spirit  of,  40X.  43;  the 
truths  of,  459,  33 ;  those  to  whom  she  reveals 
herself,  335,  3x ;  through,  up  to  Nature's  God, 
393>  3X  ;  to  be  humoured,  3^^  3Z ;  too  noble  for 
world,  X57,  6;  unchaUen^eable,  a,  51 ;  unhinged 
by  gold,  x63, 19 ;  unwilluiKly  dragg«i  to  light, 
5x9.  XX ;  whole  sense  of,  where  found,  301,  48 ; 
without  danger  or  restraint,  497.  35 ;  without 
the  poet,  5]||9,  40 ;  wonders  of,  at  oand,  x86,  36 ; 
world  of,  minrored  in  man,  465,  6 

Natures,  finest,  flaws  in^  427,  40  *,  good  by  dis- 
daining as  well  as  attaining,  8|^,  37  ;  great,  two 
kinds  of,  467,  36 ;  our,  like  oil,  338,  40 ;  sad, 
tolerance  of,  379,  13 

Navigators,  ablest,  fortunate,  463,  35 

Nay,  a  woman's,  worth  of,  141,  43 

Near,  key  to  far,  444,  34 ;  not  sought  in  &r  off, 
463,  38  ;  the,  ^45,  13 ;  the,  neglected,  367,  9 

Nearest,  the,  often  far  off,  54,  30 

Neatness  a  virtue,  526,  37 

Necessary,  the  barely,  indispensable,  535,  44 

Necesdties  sterner  than  hopes,  444,  38 

Necessity,  a  teacher,  385.  39,  43 ;  all-powerful, 
X4,  33 ;  and  fancy,  lox,  40 ;  and  free  will  hos- 
tile, 95,  X3;  and  law,  power  of,  X3x,  57;  and 
Nature  barriers,  x7o,  7 ;  as  a  weapon,  X94,  X3 ; 
biisis  of  all,  xo,  56 ;  earnest  aspect  of,  84,  40 ; 
from  habit,  X38,  tx  ;  hard  to  wield,  74,  35 ;  her 
allotments,  5,  xs;  owns  no  holiday,  X04,  39; 
how  to  anticipate,  iss,  29;  how  to  more  than 
conquer,  533,  8 ;  in  relation  to  strength,  4x7,  35 ; 
its  pressure  benefidal,  367,  33  ;  its  strength,  3x5, 
10 ;  law  for  all  but  man,  8,  ^5  ;  man  in  relation 
to,  X3^  64  ;  mother  of  invention,  376,  56  ;  ground 
of  existence,  94,  44  ;  our  master,  58,  t8 ;  power 
of.  3»3»  3*-34 ;  «3'.  34 ;  praised  as  virtue,  331, 
3  ;  rebel  of  all  laws,  103,  43  ;  ring  of^  always  at 
the  top,  350.  X3 ;  ring  of,  ring  of  duty,  X40)  xo ; 


superior  to  Nature,  293,  xz ;  yoke  of,  to  be 
borne,  X75,  31 

Need,  a  bitter,  at  present,  473,  6 ;  and  wish,  xos, 
3  ;  man's  first,  304,  14 ;  our  prime  one,  568,  39 

Needle,  to  pole,  395,  3a 

Neg-ation,  mere,  unmiitful.  116,  x8 ;  the  end  of 
opposition,  43^,  8 :  opposeo  to  activity,  94,  5 

Negations,  taking  safety  under,  303,  3 

Negative  principle,  the  importance  of,  19c,  X5 

Negatives,  deprecated,  71,  37 

Neglect,  a  little,  dangerous,  8,  42,  47,  49 

Negligence,  one,  fatal,  X69,  33 

Ne^ro,  Fuller  on,  436,  19 

Neighbour's,  our,  prosperity  and  poverty,  449)  47 

Neighbours,  their  value  to  us,  53a,  40 

Nelson's  signal  at  Trafalgar,  82,  43 

Nemesis  on  the  alert,  381,  ax 

Neptune's  trident,  335,  36  ^ 

Nero,  on  signing  a  death-warnmt|  5x3,  x 

Nerves,  the  roan,  4^4,  43 

Nescience  greater  than  science,  383,  31 

Nest,  one's  own,  beautiful,  4,  37^ 

Nest-life,  echo  of,  audible  only  in  sorrow,  434,  37 

Net,  while  fisher  sleeps,  80,  5 

Nets,  useless  where  no  fisn,  82,  28 

Nettle,  how  to  handle,  xsi,  40 ;  stroking  a,  484,  37 

Never,  a  long  while,  38,  5 

New,  a  precedent  some  day,  ^,  27 ;  age,  a,  want 
of,  436,  23  ;  and  old,  discretion  in  r^ard  to,  38, 
x6 ;  and  old,  the  conflict  of,  characterised,  42X, 
24 ;  its  appearance  and  effects  of,  54X,  2  ;  foil,  to 
Old.  ,183,^  X3 ;  in  science  and  morals,  X89,  43 ; 
nothing,  in  life,  3x5,  sio;  reproduction  of  old,  or 
forgotten,  x8o,  x5,  xo ;  seldom  good,  183,  12 ; 
the,  and  the  valuable.  537,  29 ;  the,  how  to  em- 
ploy, 343,  44 ;  the,  still  but  in  birth  pangs,  434, 
IS ;  unexpected  quarter  it  comes  from,  430,  46 ; 
year's,  a,  ereeting,  340^  39 

News,  good  and  bad,  40a,  44;  only  teller  of, 

446,  31 

Newspai>er,  literature,  Goethe  on,  333,  4X ;  the 

influential,  Emerson  on,  307,  38 
Newspapers,  Napoleons  dread  of,  xx4,  x ;  our 

fortresses  X9x,  35 
News-writer,  highest  reach  of,  435,  9 
New  Testament,  revelation  in,  375,  13 
Newton,  on  his  own  worth,  172,  3<S 
Nicknames,  good,  effect  01,  306,  25 
Niggard,  always  poor,  X59,  5;  contrasted  with 

generous,  34,  7 
Night,  a  long.  370,  x8 ;  and  morning,  rule  f<v,  406, 

38 ;  cause  of,  to  man,  76,  4 ;  counsel  by,  336,  30 ; 

deeds  of,  ^3<^  4 ;  last  in  the  train  of,  99,  53 ;  say- 
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sober-suited 
the  darkest,  followed  by  day, 

NMBTtttingale,  the.  Milton  on,  408,  ax 

Nights,  drowsy,  now  to  have,  176,  31 

Nimbleness,  contrasted  with  haste,  241,  5 

Nimrod,  the,  of  thb  era,  450.  40 

Nineteenth  century,  the  enthusiasm  of,  245,  x8 

Nirvana,  3x3,  xs  ;  road  to.  444,  40 

"  No^**  a  surly,  honest  fellow,  303,  37 ;  from  merely 
saying,  no  good,  1x6,  x8 ;  power  of  saying,  as  a 
sign>  309>  1^'*  to  ^  deliberate,  337,  z 

No,  man  indispensable,  x8o,  3 ;  one  called  happy 
before  death,  63,  34 ;  the  way  to  yea,  319,  22  ; 
value  of  learning  to  say,  336,  6 

Noah's  ark,  mouldy  rolb  of7^,  25 

Nobility,  a  man's,  a  test  of,  ^68,  14 ;  a  snre  mark 
of,  334,  34 ;  and  virtue,  tA  km,  343,  6 ;  appendix 
to,  1^0,  35;  at  its  origin,  xo,  8 ;  source  of,  308,  7  ; 
in  mind.  76,  S3 1  mark  of  true,  4as,  17  ;  ot  race, 
mark  ot,  284,  ax ;  of  soul,  and  of  birth,  55,  38 ; 
our  old,  to  be  preserved^  344,  i ;  oldest  and  only 
true,  445,  33;  the  beginning  of,  igo,  2a ;   the 
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only^  488,  39 ;  true,  essence  of»  4361  a ;  true,  its 

origin.  500,  vj 
Nobw,  and  vulgar,  self-estimates  of,  461, 10 ;  birth, 

proof  Off,  391,  ai ;  blood,  bumble,  ai3,  4 ;  descent, 

value  of.  171,   II  ;    heart,  attractive  power  of. 

385,  aa ;  how  men  become,  190,  xi ;  man.  ana 

danger,  53a,  15;  man,  defined,  00,  aa ;  mind, 

mark  of,   4Q1,   44;   only,  to  be  good,  163,  5; 

people,  loyalty  of,  15,  5a ;  qualities,  non*tFansfer« 

able,  48^,  xo :  silent  ones,  of  world,  465, 10 ;  soul, 

proved  in  difficulty,  x86,  3  *,  souls,  power  of,  508, 

1  la ;  the,  appreciation  of,  53,  31 ;  489,  36 ;  the, 

defined,  48^,  26 ;  536,  38 ;  the,  great,  309,  48 ; 

the,  in  death,  443,  4  ;  to  keep  with  uoble,  303,  x  ; 

words  for  shield  of,  xx6,  36 
Nobleman,  a  definition  of,  360,  39  ;  a  degenerate, 

503,  a5  ;  defined,  143,  38  ;  qualities  of  a,  380,  37 
Nobleness,  attribute  of  all,  10,  3a  ;  its  derivation, 

319,  a9 ;  refining  power  of,  16, 16  ;  test  of,  76,  5a ; 

the  idea  of,  184,  as 
Nobles,  boni,  3041  9 
Nod  versus  rod,  i^,  55 
Noise,  music  in  distance,  afiS,  37 ;  not  might,  14, 

31  ;  of  things  deafening,  a3a,  51 
Noise&  encourager  of,  431,  6 
Nomaoism,  evil  of,  ^6,  39 
Non-being^,  no  step  m  nature  to.  5x7,  a4 
Non-existent  rather  than  ignoble,  89,  35 
Nonsense,  consecration  of,  5a;),  x8  ;  daring,  53, 

19  ;  in  rhyme,  335,  43 ;  no  objection  in,  167,  31 ; 

refreshing,  166,  9 
No-progress  men  to  be  debarred  public  highways 

450*8 
Northern  star,  constant  as^  164,  39 
Nose,  big,  and  handsome  face,  aio,  ao 
Noses,  (hunting,  to  asoertain  truth,  398,  37  ;  long^ 

Napoleon's  partiality  for,  544,  i ;  tne  length  of, 

472.  M 
Notblnff,  absolute,  a,  ax ;  blessed  in  every  respect, 

299,  3  ;  extenuate,  400,  48  ;  for  ever,  510,  29  ;  for 

nothini^,  330,  I ;  from  nothing,  58,  34 ;  97,  16 ; 

of  nothing,  24,  3 ;  only  once  in  the  world,  476,  8 ; 

perishes,  338,  17  ;  they  that  do,  479,  39 
Novel,  every,  debtor  to  Homer,  93,  5^ 
Novels,  their  unreality,  378,  i  ;  writers  of,  and 

double  wrong  they  do,  563,  4a 
Novelty,  charm  of^  87,  a8 ;  desire  for,  179.  3| ;  love 

of,  a  ruling  passion,  334,  36 ;  man's  itch  K>r,  87, 

x6 ;  people  s  delight  in,  .05,  la  ;  undue  charm  of, 

^536,  37 

Now.  the,  44S,  la 

Numbers,  I  lisp'd  in,  ax,  x8 ;  round,  378, 17 

Nurse,  influence  of,  3,  X3 

Nursery,  training  in,  443,  50 


OaJct  felled  by  blows  of  little  axe,  369,  44 ;  when  it 

falls,  445,  14 
Oak>tree,  when  it  falls  and  when  it  is  planted, 

^545i  45 

Oarsmen  and  steersman^  567,  27 

Oath,  powerless  in  domain  of  reason,  3a4,  a6  ',  thM 
does  not  bind,  305,  35 

Oaths,  but  straws,  xxo,  39 ;  oracles,  157,  19  ;  straw 
to  passion,  A55,  39 

Obedience,  bhnd^  55,  9  ;  for  those  who  can't  rule, 
343,  7 ;  imperative,  541,  37  ;  must  be  free,  304, 
la ;  not  sacrifice,  45,  48 ;  Shelley  on,  354,  46 ; 
source  of  all  virtues,  xi6,  14 ;  that  is  easy,  307, 
ao ;  the  key  to  freedom,  06,  aa  ;  the  virtue  in, 
364,  6 ;  to  heaven,  how  learned,  449,  x  ;  true, 
500,  38  ;  true,  virtue  of,  306,  44  ;  two  kinds  of, 

6se 


490,  13  ;  value  of,  10,  4a  ;  virtue  of  Chradaxuty, 

40.1,  34 ;  when  to  be  enforced,  171,  33 
Obeisance,  time  for,  307,  ix 
Obeyed,  how  to  be  cheeifully,  176,  33 
Obeying:  and  governing,  303,  15 
Obeys,  who,  and  who  commands,  151,  49 
Object,  and  expression,  537,  a6;  greatest  in  univene, 

and  a  greaierj  433,  36 
Objects^  all,  windows  into  the  infinite,  10,  9 
Obligation,  haste  in  discharging,  490,  35 ;  limit 

*o,  y>5,  7 
Obhvioii,  the  condition  of  memory,  176,  x6  -,  the 

cormorant,  421,  35 
Obscure,  the,  defined,  445,  33 
Obscurity,  cause  of,  309,  45 ;  cause  of,  in  writer, 

205,  a ;  contentment  with,  commended,  236,  i  ; 

in  an  author,  relative,  149,  8 ;  patifnor  of,  a  duty. 

Obsequiousness,  advantage  of,  333,  3a 
Observation,  Bums  on  lack  oi7  464,  4a ;  much, 

effect  of,  385,  33 :  to  precede  judgment,  37,  47 ; 

vigilant,  effect  of,  9a,  31  ;  want  of,  109,  49  ;  143, 

33 ;  width  of.  commended,  243,  30 
Observed  of  all  observers  323,  33 
Observer,  a  fine,  characteristic  of,   541,  4;   an 

acute,  X44,  49  ;  g«al»  ^i  7f  3 
Obsolete  to  the  pot,  169,  4a 
Obstacles,  glory  in  overcoming,  443,  ao;   abo 

stepping-stones,  418,  39 


occasions,  great,  source  01,  X33,  7 

Occupation,  absence  of,  a,  13  ;  blessing  of,  907, 07 ; 
constant,  moral  effect  of,  46,  57  ;  necxsuty,  duty, 
and  pleasure,  291,  7  ;  sharpemng  effect  of,  90,  3 ; 
want  of,  a  plague,  461,  x6 

Occupations,  mechanicU,  441,  4a 

Ocean,  beating  of,  445,  24 

Ofience,  an,  which  we  pardon,  33CL  34  ;  and  punish- 
ment, disproportionate  effect  of,  547,  31 ;  every, 
at  first,  93,  6  \  giving  and  appeasing,  aox,  a8  ;  in- 
clination to  give,  124, 16  ;  none  free  nrom,  304, 14 ; 
not  soon  forgotten,  50,  51 ;  pardon  of,  Iswinging 
under  obligation,  446,  45 ;  rising  above,  543,  6 ; 
taking,  3x,  37 

Offences,  at  my  beck,  467,  23 

Offender,  and  offended,  as^  regards  memovy  of 
offence,  42,  19 ;  never  forgives,  X46,  4 ;  the,  un- 
forgiving, 4a,  18-32 

Offers,  extravagant,  denials,  325,  37 

Office,  a  kind,  natural  to  one,  331,  47 ;  effect  of,  on 
character,  359,  5  ;  high,  slavery  of,  554,  i ;  just 
pride  of,  2X3,  a  ;  testing  power  of,  X7,  3a  ;  unfit- 
ne.<is  for,  179, 10  without  pay,  a  tempcatKm,  14, 10 

Official,  duty  o/,  170^  3 

Officious,  the,  mischievous,  i6x,  35 

Offspring*,  unworthy,  boast  of,  500,  xa 

Old,  and  new,  discretion  in  regara  to,  38,  x6 ;  and 
new,  tbe  conflict  of,  characterised,  43X,  24 ;  few 
know  how  to  be,  105,  17  ;  harness,  better  die  in, 
39,  31 ;  how  first  appreciated,  183,  xi ;  I  lo«c 
everything  that's.  167,  4a ;  idolatry  of  the,  533, 
i^ ;  maid's  tongues,  64,  5 ;  man,  an,  just  begin- 
ning to  live,  ->65,  39 ;  man  in  a  house,  15,  58 : 
man^  one  misery  of,  an,  333,  39 ;  man,  only  okl 
despicable,  a^  aa ;  man,  sayings  of,  xiS,  35; 
men,  and  their  good  advice,  339,  33 ;  men,  beauty 
or  430,  14  ;  men,  errors  of,  435,  39 ;  men,  failing 
of,  X98,  18 ;  oak,  twist  out  of,  309,  ^ ;  pec^^le, 
borne  with,  365,  3a;  people,  talk  of,  338,  ia\ 
people,  who  forget  their  age,  334,  30 ;  superscacd 
by  new,  445,  30;  the,  death  of,  445,  29;  the, 
extolled,  5x3,  38;  the,  once  new,  338,  37;  thck 
passed  away,  434, 15  ;  to  know  how  to  grow,  493, 
33 ;  what  never  grows,  535,  ao 
d  age,  a  burden,  13a,  46 ;  a  peaceful,  how  to 
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attain,  177,  33  ;  a  rmret,  566,  43  ;  a  time  of  foUy, 
SSf  58;  a  wealuiesso^iQ9, 51,  53;  a  worn  out,  cause 
of,  345, 43 ;  advance  of,  74, 31 ;  an  anxiety  of,  466,  i ; 
and  faults  of  youth,  537,  7  ;  and  its  wnnkles,  338, 
16;  and  memory,  335, 38;  approach  of,  unfelt,  3x0, 
9  ;  benefit  of  knowledge  to,  s3o,  31 ;  beyond  asto- 
nishment, x88, 34  ;  chief  characteristic  of,  69,  3a  ; 
desire  of,  x  47,  4a ;  discomforts  of,  385,  50  ;  folly 
and  jesting  unseemly  in,  161 ,  31 ;  Goethe  on,  6^  23; 
grief  in,  X02,  41 ;  hard  to  bear,  78,  31 ;  hoarding, 
3X3,  2 ;  hoped  for,  yet  dreaded,  334,  6 ;  its 
saaness,   537,  40 ;   only  ornament  of,  446,   1 1  ; 

}>rcpared  by  a  noble  life,  543,  23 ;  respect  formerly 
or,  359,  X3 ;  Seneca  on,  x6, 8 ;  the  disappointment 
of,  Z90,  19 ;  the  dotage  of,  386, 44 ;  the  uls  of,  361 
33;  the  temper  of,  363,  z ;  those  who  grow  virtuous 
in,  5^4,  35 ;  time  of  astonishment,  183,  35 ;  to 
limit  Itself,  445,  x» ;  undesired,  91,  sx ;  weakness 
of.  5 '6,  36;  weaknesses  of,  375,  4^ 
Oldest,  not  always  best  experienced,  398,  6 
Once,  better   tHan   never,   8z,    so;   no   custom, 

77.  3t 
One,  power  of,  to  infect  all,  136,  13;  see,  see  all, 

384,  32 ;  thing,  engrossment  with,  z68,  37 
One's,  own,  how  a  thing  is  made,  313,  50;  own, 

negatively  defined,  Z3r,^  4^ ;  own,  right  to,  330, 

4(3 ;  self,  to  be  sought  within,  293, 19 ;  self,  fight* 

ing  with  and  conquering,  391,  xa 
Onward,  ever,  183,  15 
Openness  of  mind,  indispensable  in  discussion. 

Opinion,  advantage  of  wide  range  of,  333, 14 ;  and 
force  in  government,  11 3,  x6 ;  as  a  guide,  3^  50  ; 
change  of,  not  inconstancy,  395, 6 ;  common,  igno- 
rance of,  300,  53 ;  compared  with  truth,  502,  4  ; 
duel  of,  nature  umpire  in,  190,  41  ;  eflect  of 
similarity  of,  521,  z  ;  effect  of  time  on,  335,  44 ; 
every  new,  suffrages  for,  at  first,  93,  i  ;  incon- 
sistencies of,  often  justifiable,  193,  3  ;  inferior  to 
heart,  51.,  4;  matter  of  indifference,  1^6,  z  ; 
nothing  out,  94,  34  ;  of  another,  test  of  one's, 
493,  37 ;  of  us,  to  respect,  537,  3 ;  of  the  manv. 
worthlessness  of,  565,  3z ;  one  man's,  no  man  s, 
333,  60  ;  popular,  352,  45,  46 ;  power  of,  377, 
»3 ;  4^.  34  ;  private,  359,  36 ;  private  and  public, 
357.  10  '»  public,  315.  36 ;  359,  35-38 ;  public,  im- 
potence of,  534,  41  ;  public  versus  private,  433, 
4z  ;  reaction  of,  on  one's  self,  93,  39 ;  surgeon  to 
my  hurt,  172,  36 ;  test  of  worthlessness  of,  157,  8  ; 
what  is  wanted  in,  3x3,  30 

Opinions,  changing,  by  law,  495,  34;  divisive 
effect  of,  507, 14 ;  false,  source  of,  458,  Z3 ;  golden, 
from  all,  166, 4Z  ;  how  to  express,  38z,  38 ;  men's, 
fallible,  159.  3  ;  roaster  of  sul,  no  bigot,  Z5Z,  3z  ; 
no  right  to  have,  308,  33  ;  of  friends,  room  to  be 
left  for,  538,  3z  ;  of  others,  how  to  construe,  493, 
41 ;  of  stupid  and  ignorant  people,  404,  40;  of 
tnings,  effect  on  us  of,  438,  50 ;  our,  condition  of 
satisfaction  with,  531,  47 ;  our  wrangling  for,  53 1, 
47 ;  predominant,  356,  5  ;  to  be  tested,  537,  39 ; 
variety  of,  446,  38 ;  want  of  fixed,  553,  17 

Opium,  carrying  power  of,  497,  za 

Opportunities,  little,  to  be  improved,  251,  30;  of 
evil  and  good  compared,  446,  ai9 ;  to  be  embraced, 
441,  40 ;  value  of,  344.  7 

Opportunibr,  a  lost,  4dz,  4a ;  but  one,  of  a  kind, 
47a,  8 ;  foUy  of  losing,  32a,  Z9 ;  how  often  lost, 
57,  4a  ;  importance  of,  347^  31 ;  makes  thief,  80, 
13  ;  power  of  seeing  and  seiang,  381,  4  ;  tempta- 
tion of,  166,  39 ;  tempting  power  of,  84,  xo ;  to 
be  noted^  3x£  49 ;  to  be  seued  swiftly,  381,  4  ; 
to  be  waited  for,  Z3^  29 

Opposition,  how  to  face,  38,  35  ;  parliamentary,  a 
necessity,  549,  19  ;  the  virtue  of,  303,  34 

Opprestion,  unbearable,  194,  50;  under  one  deity, 
occasion  for  another,  379,  26 


Optics,  spiritual,  464,  39 ;  the  law  of,  in  human 

transactions,  z88,  46 
Opulence,  and  poverty,  states  of,  contrasted,  X73, 

46;  vulgar,  its  insolence,  518,  8 
Oracle,  an  ambiguous,  169,  35  ;  I  am  Sir,  165,  4 
Oracles,  heaven's,  be  preserved,  xo8,  4 
Orator,  a  fully  equipped,  150,  48 ;  all  admire,  359, 

9 ;  delivering  everjrtning  for  an,  Z09,  zs;  desire  of, 

85,  x8 ;  greatest  gift  of,  3x9,  28 ;  qualities  of,  2, 

.S2 ;  secret  of  success  of,  01,  31 
Orators,  great,  and  their  words,  735,  30 ;  no,  bom, 

289,  43;  resource  of,  that  want  depth,  38,  X3 ; 

that  always  convince,  33^,  Z3^ 
Oratory,  first  and  last  thing  in.  438,  4z ;  how  to 

train  fcur,  179,  31  ;  mediocre,  466,  33  ;  the  aim  of, 

336>  5  *  the  main  point  in,  313,  3o;  the  seat  of, 

x88,  40 
Orb,  the  smallest,  thou  behold 'st,  478,  aj 
Ordeal,  that  may  be  faced,  3x8,  3x 
Order,  gain  of  time,  xxo^  14 ;  good,  importance  of, 

61 1  33;  man's  law,  364,  x6 ;  our  limit,  567,  3; 

sooaT,  without  liberty,  396,  3 ;  the  power  of,  410, 

43 ;  the  teacher,  387,  32 
Orders,  no  shame  in  obeying,  469,  13 
Org'an.  inscription  on,  156^  48 
Org'amsation,  closing  of  individual,  37,  10;  mill- 

tary,  foundation  of,  58,  28 
Origin,  pride  of,  3^6,  39 
Original,  how  to  be,  46X,  s^ ;  xnan,  and  popular, 

contrasted,  448,  31 ;  the,  still  here,  X30,  5a 
Orisrinaiity,  in  authors,  44^,  3 ;  merit  of,  442,  8 
Origins,  the  question  of,  insoluble,  and  for  idle 

people,  243,  37 
Orphaned,  the  truly,  398,  a 
Orpheus,  represented  in  poet,  459,  5 
Others,  bondage  to,  385,  x  ;  often  a  burden  to  us, 

8,  56 ;  trust  not  to,  what  one's  self  can  do,  z66,  4s 
''  Ought,"  God  in  the  word,  X36,  4a 
Ounce,  the  last,  438,  5     . 
Our  own,  before  another's,  536,  30 
Oursels,  to  see,  as  ethers  see  us,  33a,  34 
Ourselves,  to  be  accepted  as  we  are,  526,  33,  34 
Outer  and  inner,  446,  33 
Outward,   the,  a   garment   of   invisible  within, 

541.  M 
Outwitted,  the  easily,  56^  38 
Over-consideration,  vanity  of,  149,  48 
Over-curious,  the,  4^6,  33 
Overfeedinjgr,  mortality  from,  57,  19 
Over-happiness  no  happiness,  140,  xs 
Overpraise,  evil  of,  473,  36 
Ovid,  on  his  muse,  63,  33 ;  on  hu  rhymes,  36,  33 ; 

on  his  works,  3zo^  33 ;  to  his  muse,  133,  ax 
Own,  one's,  devotion  to,  x66,  17 ;  one's,  right  to, 

168,  18 
Owner,  foot  of,  439,  X3 
Ownership,  conquest,  155,  31;  exclusive,  theft, 

327,  30 
Oz,  a  strange,  33,  xo ;  a  tired,  33,  X4 ;  an  old, 

steady,  33,  55;  that  works,  not  to  be  muzzled, 

^483.  47  ,     ^ 

Oyster,  the  first  to  eat  an,  Z49,  ao 


Pactolns  river,  the  blind  and  the  seer  at,  5x1,  5 
Paganism,  virtue  of,  ^03,  ^ 
Pa^e,  a,  sparkling  vritn  points,  334,  24 
Pain,  a  nether-fire,   544,  45  ;  and  joy,  relative 
amount  of,  471,  36;  and  pleasure,  companions, 
349.  30  \  snd  pleasures,  revolutions  of,  545,  ^ ; 
as  wiping  to  labour,  95,  35 ;  avoidance  of,  the  aim 
of  wise  nuui,  3ax,  36 ;  torth  of  higher  natures, 
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33.  ^6 ;  compensation  in,  338,  2 ;  consecrated  in 
Chnst,  534,  4* ;  felt,  the  worst,  446,  38 ;  flying, 
534,  16;  from  happiness,  a,  6:^:  great  agent  in 
march  of  world,  431,  9  ;  now  to  b^uile,  435,  17 ; 
how  to  eschew,  177,  ^ ;  ill  to  bear,  364, 43  ;  man's 
master,  333, 34 :  not  imaginary,  10, 13 ;  not  to  be 
given,  431, 16 ;  one,  lessened  by  another,  333,  z8 ; 
positive,  380,  (a  ;  risk  of  shirking,  383,  10 ;  seduc- 
tive power  of,  68,  15  ;  shared,  divided,  385,  a8 ; 
sympathetic,  342,  31 ;  three  psirts  in  joy,  38,  18 ; 
whidi  we  give  ourselves  for  others,  537,  43 
Pains,  forgotten  after  gains,  zxs,  39;  too  much, 

bad,  300,  13 
Paimttakiny,  too  much,  a  disease,  497,  43 
Painter,  effect  of  love  of  gain  on,  439,  49  ;  genius 
necessary  to,  489,  40  ;  nis  own  colour-gnnder, 
446,  43 ;  what  a,  should  paint,  93,  41 ;'  licence 
conceded  to,  348,  35 
Painters  and  poets,  common  licence  to,  352,  36 
Painting,  before,  blackening  behind,  41,  14 ;  does 
not  feed  men^  294,  44  ;  in  old  and  m  later  times, 
1^8,  ^5 ;  mediocre,  466,  33  ;  moral  effect  of,  383, 
33  ;  tbat  attracts  by  mere  verisimilitude,  533, 43 ; 
with  a  big  brush,  566,  38 
Pallas,  the  birth  of,  301,  37 
Pantaloon,  lean  and  slippered,  438,  33 
Paradise,  a  moment  in,  cheap  at  the  price  of 

death,  78,  36^  in,  alone,  380,  6 
Parasite,  nothing  without  its,  75,  vt 
Pardon,  never  and  always,  137,  39  ;  nothing  in 

yourself,  178,  33  |  term  of,  ^27,  44 
Pardoning,  sometimes  an  evil,  378,  13,  15 
Parent,  authority  of,  how  forfeited,  506,  so 
Parents,  and  children,  in  great  states  and  vile, 
187,  19  ;  and  children,  as  regards  mutual  support, 
79,  40 ;  and  children,  how  they  regard  each  other, 
41,  54 ;  death  of,  to  child,  489,  23 ;  respect  for, 
as  a  duty,  374,  43  ;  their  joys,  griefs,  and  fears, 

437.  «> 
Parliament,  member  of^  difficult  to  choose,  303,  44 

Parnassus,  the  elect  of,  334,  18  ;  the  poor  man's, 

387.  13 

Parsimony  and  frugality,  558,  39 

Pars  magna,  88,  36 

Parsons,  cobblers,  379,  46 

Part,  acting  a,  long,  difficult,  aox,  5 ;  inexplicable, 

if  whole  is  so,  ^54,  33 
Particles,  significance  of,  435,  90 
Particular,  in  art,  to  represent  universal,  448,  x6 ; 

the,  the  universal  limited,  446,  46 
Parties,  all  work  together,  344,  4 ;  how  formed, 

376^  15  ;  the  weakness  of,  3o6,  33 
Partmg,  an  image  of  death,  180,  39  :  ordained  of 

God,  85,  43 ;  the  pain  of,  383,  x ;  the  pangs  of, 

555/  41 
Partington,  Mrs.,  and  the  Atlantic,  4x6,  33 

Partisanship,  effect  c^,  on  truth,  383,  33 

Parts,  men  of  great,  376,  5 

Party,  a  sacrifice  to,  ^50,  36 ;  animosities,  effiect 
of,  434,  40 ;  best  service  to,  1^5,  8 ;  government, 
evil  effect  of,  376,  z5  •  in  England,  habit  of,  433, 
4 ;  leader,  bis  difficulties,  145,  17  ;  man,  no  con- 
vincing, 14^,  17  ;  spirit,  evil  of,  457,  7 

Passion,  a  disappointed,  the  wound  of,  aox,  ^3  ; 
a  god,  404,  51 ;  a  malignant,  189,  57  ;^  being  witli- 
out,  491,  3  ;  easier  to  inspire  than  faith,  303,  14  ; 
employment  of,  apart  from  reason,  X44,  47  ; 
extreme,  folly  of,  314,  x6 ;  fit  of,  an  exposure,  X45, 
14 ;  function  of,  329,  43 ;  in  the  soul,  562,  3o ; 
infinite,  everywhere,  314,  54  ;  latent  in  every 
heart,  z86,  35 ;  long-cnerisned,  67,  26 ;  morsd 
power  of,  236,  35 ;  never  decides  aright,  397,  33 ; 
no,  can  be  hid,  93,  42  ;  not  to  be  bought,  32,  2x  ; 
ruling,  the  power  of  a,  543,  3 ;  susceptibility  to, 
545>  37 ;  ^^  power  of,  559,  39,  40 ;  unsteadiness 
<">  34»  5>  \  versus  reason,  30,  30 ;  volatilej  65,  20 


Passionless,  man,  as  regards  evil,  143,  98 
Passions,  and  feelings,  contrasted  with  reason,  369, 
33,  31 ;  as  orators,  339,  13 ;  oontxasted  with  con- 
science, 334,  33 ;  effect  of  absence  on,  3,  xr  ;^  exag- 
gerations, xo,  IS  ;  65,  xo  ;  general  and  particular, 
4391 48 :  gentle,  fruits  or,  z  31,  38  ;  great,  incurable 
diseases,  136, 47 ;  hard  to  conceal,  ^3,  x  ;  bow  to 
treat  our,  461,  35 ;  like  rivers  in  their  course,  249, 
5x  ;  man  great  by  his,  263,  ^3 ;  man  without, 
worthlessness  of^  93,  36 ;  man  s,  saddening,  264, 
x  ;  our,  abuse  of  our,  539,  3X  ;  our,  in  frenzy  and 
under  reason,  338,  43 ;  our,  like  convulsion  fits 
33^1  44  *  our,  masters  rather  servants,  376,  34 ; 
our,  the  true  phoenixes,  338,  45  ;  55/^  3  \  power 
of  the,  38,  37;^  private  and  public,  339,  12; 
Rousseau  on  his,  39,  3 ;  sayings  aboat,  446, 
47~5'  *  447>  <  >  strong,  life  of  manly  virtues, 
404,  7 ;  subduing,  a  woric,  307,  8 ;  their  dura- 
tion, 335,  13 ;  their  use  and  nobleness,  306,  31 ; 
transmuted  by  music.  287,  x ;  violent,  bow  fonaed, 
5»4t  35 ;  voice  of  the  body,  46,  39 ;  why  im- 
planted, 39X.  15;  winds  of  the  vessel,  239,  15; 
without,  witoout  princif^e  and  motive,  x5o^  ^ 
See  Les  passions. 
Past,  a  form  of  present,  5x9,  5 ;  and  future^  oar 
relation  to,  531,  8  ;  cold  dead  hand  of,  curative  of 
egotism,  475,  29 ;  court  of  the,  42a,  s  ;  events,  to 
be  inuMrant  of,  395,  4X  ;  great  spirits  of,  431,  39 ; 
gridr  over,  natural,  374,  38 ;  how  to  appropriace, 
454,  8  ;  how  to  treat,  50X,  x5 ;  key  to  future,  404, 
22 ;  lamenting,  vain,  494,  2 ;  no  concern  to  us,  180, 
9 ;  no  erasing  the,  294,  40  ;  not  to  be  lamented. 
X03,  47 ;  not  to  be  undone,  23,  x  x  ;  not  wasted  it 
we  rise  on  its  ruins,  31X,  46  ;  our  yearning  after, 
I5i  37  f  present,  and  future,  compared,  439,  37 ; 

E resent,  and  future,  how  to  regard,  952,  58 ;  the 
arbaric,  study  of,  264,  x  ;  the  oours  of  the,  30a, 
22 ;  the,  sayings  about,  447,  3-7 ;  the  soul  ol,  in 
books  185,  15;  inalterable,  3x2,  33 

Pastime,  the  dearest,  65,  8 

Pastor,  profession  of,  107,  xx 

Pastors,  ungracious,  conduct  of,  71,  95 

Pastures,  good,  X30,  3 

Patch  rather  than  a  hole,  98,  97 

Paternity  in  law,  87,  23 

Pates,  lean,  fat  paunches  make,  xoa,  45 

Path,  a  best,  for  every  man,  471.  X3 ;  the  beaten, 
safe,  5x3,  43,  44 ;  the  bert,  through  life,  417, 
5^;  the  direct,  61,  33;  sure  and  honest  heaxt, 
all,  315,  28 

Pathetic,  the,  its  elements,  447, 14 

Pathway,  a,  to  be  made  where  none  visible,  548,  x8 

Patience,  a  lesson  in,  ^rs,  X3 ;  a  prayer,  439,  35 ; 
abused,  343,  90 ;  against  fortune,  484,  33 ;  an 
alleviator,  74,  34 ;  and  faith,  449,  94 ;  and  its 
finiit^  936,  37 ;  and  perseverance,  pow^r  of,  x8a^ 
95;  as  a  passion,  83,  34;  as  a  remedy,  x<,  331 
as  an  antidote,  936,  39 ;  attained  tio  soalf  feat, 
X34,  3  ;  being  out  of,  553,  34 ;  better  than  learn- 
ing, 1x9,  x9;  commended,  558,  40:  566,  34; 
cowardice  in  noble  hearts,  414,  ^;  defined, 
326,  38 ;  exhortsaion  to^  509,  21 ;  in  man  and 
wife,  3x4,  X4  ;  in  seeking  the  Lord,  904,  5; 
like,  on  a  monument,  389,  X3  ;  more  than  brains, 
77^  p3  ;  nobler  than  beauty,  83,  33 ;  Kepler's,  ol 
faiin,  X74,  8 ;  oil  of  the  lamp,  966^  ^3 ;  power  of, 
»7Si  37 ;  »79»  38  ;  a37f  •3 ;  295, 48 ;  338,  47  ;  34», 
55 '»  464*  32 ;  prajred  for,  3x7,  33 ;  preached  by 
all,  9,  63 ;  rampart  of  courage,  xx3,  53 ;  sort  thy 
heart  to,  400,  X7  ;  versus  haste.  54,  3x ;  want  at, 
162,  15;  want  of,  want  of  philosoi^y,  554,  ^; 
when  outraged  often,  XX7,  47 ;  worth  the  paxos, 

X46.  30 

Patient  man,  fury  of,  99,  79 
Patriot,  glory  of,  &05,  35;  the,  who  saves  his 
country,  478,  X4 
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Patriotism,  as  an  affection,  36, 19 ;  unfelt  at  Mara- 
thon, 413,  44 ;  its  substitutes  under  despotism, 
506,  91 ;  power  of,  in  the  heart,  315,  33 
Patriots,  great,  excellent  as  men,  133,  41 
Patron,  Johnson'^  description  of,  16,  aa 
Patronag^e,    begging,    162,   23 ;   two   kinds   of, 

505*  »8 
Paul  and  David,  our  opinions  of,  523,  17 

Paunch,  a  fat,  without  fine  sense,  348,  44 

Pay,  a  true  man's,  306,  33 

Pay-day,  its  recurrence,  569,  10 

Peace,  a  certain,  safer  than  an  expected  victory, 
37a,  42  ;  and  anger,  contrasted,^  35,  6 ;  and  con- 
cord, the  price  of,  483,  30 ;  and  joy  from  content 
and  love,  249,  lo  ;  and  plenty,  the  brood  of,  349, 
50;  and  war,  effects  oi,  comi>arcd,  518,  42,  46; 
beautiful,  38a,  13 ;  becoming  in  men,  35,  6 ;  de- 
pendence  of,  on  neighbours,  289,  6 ;  few  quali6ed 
for,  484,  2^ ;  first  duty  of  citizen,  378,  24 ;  how 
alone  attainable,  306,  34 ;  how  to  live  in,  324,  9 ; 
how  to  preserve,  490,  15  ;  how  to  secure,  a^Oj  51 ; 
390,  41 ;  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  344,  47  ;  life  in, 
z^9, 4 ;  man  in,  188,  52,  53 ;  no,  apart  from  ideal, 
ao,  58;  no,  perfect,  aoa,  5;  no,  without  arms, 
295*  34 ;  only  ground  of,  314,  x ;  our  love  for,  525, 
33 ;  sacrifices  for,  467,  11 ;  secret  of,  537,  x6 ;  the 
foes  of,  3^,  35 ;  tranquil,  a  wish,  272,  34 

Peaceful,  the,  peace-making,  zo6,  53 

Peacemakers,  the,  447.  x6 

Peaks,  loftiest,  in  clouas,  550,  35 

Pearls,  give  not,  to  swine,  123,  ax  ;  in  the  deep, 
i85i  51 1  tears,  346,  28  ;  to  be  dived  for,  85,  7 

Peasant,  contrasted  with  philosopher,  460,  4 ; 
with  fowl  in  pot,  2x1,  23 

Peasantry,  a  brave,  value  of,  33,  i 

Pebble,  casting,  from  hand,  e^ect  of,  X99,  z 

Pedagogue,  the,  and  the  age,  457,  a 

Pedant,  a,  defined,  16,  25;  132,  48;  a  female, 
offensive,  164,  41 ;  and  teacher  contrasted,  234, 
23 ;  the  real,  437,  8 

Pedantry,  defined,  54,  xz  ;  origin  amd  evil  of,  421, 
a^ ;  vacancy,  344,  25 

Pedigree,  kingly,  traced  backwards,  534,  25 ; 
mere,  of  no  avail.  40a,  34  ;  pride  of,  saa,  rj 

Peerage,  the  English,  530,  37 

Pen,  magic  of,  440,  la ;  mightier  than  sword,  447, 
x8 ;  most  wonderful  of  tools,  396,  64 ;  steadying 
power  of,  509,  39;  strokes  of,  to  be  deliberate, 

455»  31 

Penalty,  according  to  offence,  4,  59 ;  paid  by  inno- 
cent, 77,  40 

Pemtence,  better  than  casuistry,  200,  15 

Peimy,  a  bad,  3a,  X2  ;  to  spend,  I  hae  a,  x66,  aS 

Penury,  abyss  of,  296,  ^6 

People,  a  great,  condition  of  continued  power  of, 
448.  36 ;  a  great,  instinctive  feeling  of,  437,  i ;  a, 
without  religion,  253,  a ;  chief  glory  of  a,  420,  5  ; 
choice  of,  measure  of,  123,  42;  common-place, 
how  to  win,  333,  21 ;  effect  of  treating,  as  they 
are  or  should  be,  546.  41 ;  glory  of.  430,  zz ; 
great,  special  ^ifts  of  God,  Z34,  4a;  heart  of  a 
country,  234,  26 ;  high-class,  rule  of  intercourse 
with,  187,  34  ;  how  to  move  the  heart  of,  303^  X2 ; 
how  to  understand^  556, 34;  ina-ssof,  characterised, 
4-)!,  27 ;  most  objectionable,  444,  4 ;  only  thrre 
classes  of,  468,  \ ;  silence  of,  a  lesson  to  kings, 
233,  ZZ  ;  sympathetic,  408,  35  ;  that  sing,  safe  to 
live  among.  560,  Z2  ;  the,  and  kings,  447,  ao,  23 ; 
the,  and  their  orators,  234,  27 ;  the,  miscreant 
calling  himself,  z86,  44;  the,  open  to  flattery,  312, 
38 ;  the,  supreme  law  of,  ^79,  5Z ;  the,  voice  of, 
347,  31 ;  the,  voice  of,  to  be  regarded,  385,  35 ; 
the,  tneir  fondness  for  deception,  353,  z  ;  voice  of, 
how  to  regard,  46Z,  9 ;  with  no  annals,  Z40,  28 ; 
without  laws,  79,  42 

Peoples,  great,  conservative,  9,  40 


Perception,  of  a  fact,  a  fact,  288,  Z7 ;  want  of, 
fatal,  461,  17 

Perdition  catch  my  soul,  96,  z6 

Perfect,  nothing,  till  humanised,  3Z5,  32 ;  the, 
around  us,  522,  34 ;  thing,  treatment  of,  36a,  2x 

Perfection,  by  nature  and  by  art,  272,  43 ;  claim 
of,  Z45,  40;  desire  of,  a  disease,  423,  9;  dumb, 
544,  Z9;  easily  dispensed  with,  333,  28;  end  of, 
540,  3 ;  from  trifles,  499,  23  *,  greater,  dispensable. 
520, 4Z  ;  how  to  arrive  at,  489,  37  ;  in  art,  demana 
for,  ^2,  9;  in  heaven's  regara  and  man's,  517, 
z8 ;  in  one's  self  to  be  aimed  at,  28,  12  ;  law  of, 
227,  3 ;  sought  in  another,  75,  4 ;  supreme,  537, 
9 ;  the  three  sources  of,  468,  30 

Peziumed,  like  a  milliner,  i  z4,  43 

Perhaps,  a  great,  in  auest  of,  210,  16 

Perishable,  to  be  made  imperishable,  52  z,  a6 

Perjuries,  lovers*,  72,  6 

Perjury,  the  punishment  of,  346,  vj ;  when  a  ^-irtue, 
334,  ao 

Permanence,  the  condition  of,  354,  36 

Perplexity,  moral,  z,  39 

Persecution,  better  than  being  shunned,  29,  15  ; 
history  of,  435,  19 

Perseverance,  effect  of,  496,  31 ;  gain  of,  34,  10  \ 
law  of,  438,  31 ;  power  of,  80,  54 ;  96.  54 ;  Z35, 
99 ;  rarer  than  effort,  227,  8 ;  reward  of,  496, 
»a  J  553i  «6 »  virtue  of,  56,  38 ;  346,  30 ;  want  of, 

Persistence,  merit  of,  346.  30,  3Z 

Persistencjr,  attracts  comfidence,  89,  27 

Person,  a  third,  annoyance  to  two,  82,  4 ;  a  worthy, 
respected  by  the  good,  Z43,  Z7 ;  mystery  of  a, 

„444,  a8 

Personality,  great,  how  to  respect,  40a,  33 

Persons,  and  things  to  be  taken  as  tney  are,  376, 
Z3  ;  criticising  of^  476,  39  ;  great,  behaviour 
towards,  498,  45 ;  interesting,  the  only,  335,  8 ; 
the  emphasis  of,  425,  4 ;  universally  treated  ill, 
526,  5 ;  who  please  us,  443,  14 

Persuasion,  and  faith,  power  of,  279,  33 ;  law  of, 
2^z,  z6 ;  power  of,  za4,  57 ;  312,  23 ;  suscepti- 
bility to,  the  rule,  336,  \ 

Perversion,  last  stage  of;  438,  8 

Perversities,  greatest  of  ail,  4^2, 

Pervert,  no,  fit  for  kingdom  of  God,  303,  47 

Perverted  minds,  effect  of  things  on,  328,  aa 

Pestilence,  evil  of,  zox,  3Z 

Peter  more  feared  than  respected,  1Z7,  39 

Petition  to  God,  a  precept,  93,  48 

Petticoat  government,  33,  47 

Phaiton,  epitaph  on,  Z56,  Z4 

Phariseeism  intolerable,  468,  39 

Pharmacopoeia,  Napoleon's,  520,  38 

Philanthropic,  the,  mistaken  occupation  of,  4x7,  3  z 

Philanthropy,  a  vain,  536,  5 ;  mere,  not  the  aim 
of  life,  356,  38  ;  true,  482,  3  ;  with  a  flaw,  4x4,  5 

Philina  on  her  days  and  nights,  aza,  Z3 

Philip  II.  of  Spain's  boast,  170,  5 

Philistinism,  instance  of,  207,  3 

Philosopher,  and  the  toothache,  477,  37 ;  and 
trifles,  Z50,  Z7  ;  characteristics  of,  489,  42,  43 ; 
content  with  being,  Z77,  16 ;  cx>ntrasted  with 
peasant,  436,  15 ;  460,  4 ;  definetl,  447,  34,  35  ; 
dejection  un<teemly  in,  56,  45  ;  his  first  business, 
428,  8 ;  most  aspiring,  his  proudest  boast,  449, 
50;  object  and  duty  of,  445^  20;  should  not 
swear,  324,  a6 ;  the,  and  practical  interests,  558, 
3j ;  the,  characteristic  of,  419,  x^  ;  true,  character 
of,  4Z9, 41 ;  without  good-breeding,  45a,  37  ;  work 
for  a,  405,  56 

Philosopner  s,  stone,  a,  az,  23  ;  stone,  the,  343,  60 ; 
stone,  the  true,  47,  18.  33  ;  177,  x 

Philosophers,  a  trouble  to  the  world,  378,  37 ; 
in  talk,  fools  in  art^  369,  45  ;  Rous^e.m  on,  409, 
z8 ;  their  oi^)Osite  views  of  man,  398,  43 
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PhilofopUc  study,  the  condition  of,  421,  39 
Phtloaophiad,  act,   the  true,   459,  3 ;   systems, 

worthlessness  of,  550,  8 
PhilotophiM,  man^,  Mipplemcnts  of  his  practice, 

Philosophitini:,  true,  3^83,  41 
Philosophisinfira,  cold,  in  presence  of  heart,  444, 37 
Philosophism,  fruit  of,  in  France,  310,  4 
Philosophy,  a  deliverer  and  a  defender,  027,  5  ;  a 
genuine,  494,  iz  ;  a  test  of  a  man's,  3x5,  23  ; 
according  to  PUito  and  to  Bacon,  189,  6 ;  aAer 
defeat,  333,  6 ;  and  adversity,  4,  71 ;  and  Chris- 
tianity, 4a,  5a ;  and  divinity,  70,  12 ;  and  mis- 
fortune, 327,  7  ;  as  deceptive,  227,  6 ;  beginning 
of  all,  459,  3;  best  part  of,  aai,  la:  compared 


on  one  in  fear,  44%  5  \  existence  and  necessity 
of^  442,  6  ;  first  quauhcation  for,  6z,  14  ;  function 
of,  516,  23  ;  glory  of,  ^30,  13  ;  importance  of,  81, 
4o»  S59<4i:  misapplied,  521,25;  motive  to,  20^,9; 
not  enough,  a6t  2 ;  permanent,  550,  7 ;  pohtics 
harmful  to,  313,  47  ;  power  of,  70,  9  ;  problem  of. 
449,  30 ;  sayings  about,  447,  37,  38 ;  small 
draujshts  of,  and  large,  394,  23  :  temple  of,  quali- 
fication for  entering,  508,  3 ;  the  beginning  and 
end  of,  192,  33  ;  the  one,  ^71,  X7  ;  the  first  cause 
of,  561,  44  ;  the  sign  of  a  npenea,  13,  51 ;  the  two 
objects  of,-  423,  40 ;  too  austere,  49^,  10 ;  vanity 
of  fortifying  one's  self  with,  492,9 ;  vtsible,  426, 17 

Phodon  to  Demosthenes,  271,  37 

Phoenuc,  a  symbol  of  progress,  xo6,  20;  the, 
buminff  of,  190,  11 

Phoeniz-oird  in  the  fire,  545,  46 

Physic,  hated,  yet  helpful,  484,  32 ;  the  best,  533, 
31  ;  to  the  dogs,  48s,  4a 

Pnjrsician,  a,  to  be  old,  212, 48 ;  dispensed  with,  559, 
I  ;  must  be  humane,  78,  35  ;  no  perfect,  334,  25  ; 
profession  of,  107,  xz  ;  those  who  need,  479,  ^-x  ; 
to  be  honoured,  X59,  50 ;  who  has  never  been  sick, 
303,  48  ;  wbe,  usefulness  of,  25,  z 

Physicians,  I  die  by  the  help  of  too  manv,  X65, 
41  ;  many,  bad  sign  of  a  state,  aa6,  x6  ;  the  two 
best,  4 IX,  48  ;  two  real,  227,  37 

Phjrsiognoxnists,  the  b^t^  348,  24 

Physique,  effect  of,  on  estmiate  of  self,  278,  j; 

Pictttre,  good,  a  sermon,  91,  xo*  poem  without 
words,  387,  37 ;  to  ensure  a  genuine,  240,  27 

Pictures,  attraction  of,  1^4,  23 ;  by  nature,  72,  7  ; 
good,  shades  and  lights  in,  468, 9 ;  importance  of 
arrangement  in,  323,  20 ;  pleasure  in,  5x9,  3X 

Piece,  a,  how  to  compose,  XZ9,  15 

Piety,  among  the  ruins  of  lona,  413,  44;  and 
reason  to  be  combined,  526,  39 ;  ascetic,  lao,  27  ; 
but  a  means,  1x6,  38;  defined  by  Cicero,  2x6, 
30 ;  how  best  displayed,  334,  38 ;  real,  734^  x  ; 
the,  of  a  reformed  man,  24,  56 ;  to  be  kept  distinct 
from  art,  345,  aa^ 

Pig,  every,  scrubbing,  X52,  X2 

Pig'eons,  no,  ready  roasted,  X19,  X2.  13 

Pilate,  jesting,  without  eye  for  truth,  212,  34 

PUgrimages,  profit lessness  of,  148,  6 

Pilfi^rinxs,  few,  saints,  105,  19 

Pillow,  a  sibyl,  447,  40 

pills,  sugared,  16,  56 ;  to  be  swallowed,  348,  42 

PUot,  of  Galilean  Lake,  447,  41 ;  vigilance  required 
in,  39,  41^ 

PUotafl^e,  in  calm,  X842  8 ;  in  storm,  184,  xo 

Pilots,  skilful,  reputation  of,  how  gained,  393,  17 

Pindar,  passion  of,  mine,  542,  30 

Pious,  honoured  by  gods  and  men,  51,  38 ;  447,  44 

Pipe,  that  is  not  played  on,  540,  16 

Pity,  akin  to  humour,  164.  9 ;  ere  charity,  16,  7 ; 
how  to  show,  389^  40 ;  human,  power  of;  283, 
26;  nok  without  ngour,  xa,  46;  not  hatred,  71, 
690 


44 ;  object  of,  425,  aa ;  often  more  beootniogthaii 
envy,  383,  36 ;  our,  measure  of,  527,  47 ;  rather 
than  envv,  89,  27 ;  ihrou^  seventy,  jjpd^  44 ; 
virtue  of  Uw,  xio,  38 

Pitjringr  better  than  condemning,  aoz,  26 

Place,  a  oonaMrated,  46,  43 ;  a  man  below  fats, 
X52,  30 ;  dignified  by  deed,  xi6,  X3  ;  preparation 
for  a,  488,  37  ;  trodden  by  a  good  man,  447,  46 

Places  and  place-holders,  63,  45 

Plagiarism,  Kingsley  on,  30X,  37 

Plagriarists,  honest,  xo,  45 

Plam,  blunt  man,  a,  X64,  49 ;  the  perfectlr,  381,  37 

Piain-dealingTi  exceptional,  3x3,  37  ;  in  disfavour, 

«o7.  30 
Platn-spokenness,  an  eccentricity,  177,  aa 
Plan,  the  divine,  no  need  to  undentand,  155,  16 
Planet,  rather  than  moon,  x66,  23  ;  scqptre  of  the, 

458.  30 
Plant,  often  removed,  x6,  39 


Plate,  enjoyed  as  earthenware,  X33,  37 

J53j  7 ;  father  ofth 
his  teachings,  314,  34;  the 


Plato,  as  a  thinker. 


father  oT thought,  3401, 


greatness  of,  349, 19 ;  thought  of^  mine,  542,  30 ; 
treatment  of,  349,  ao ;  wrong  with,  rather  than 
right  vath  others,  84,  45 

Plato's  "  Republic,-  33X,  27 

Plausibility  and  truth,  355,  xs 

Player,  and  the  times,  853,  6 ;  might  teach  par- 
son, 169.  49 

Playnilness  after  exertion,  151,  a6 

Pla]ring,  too  much,  4^2,  5 

Pleasant,  mingled  with  bitter,  271,  55 ;  and  un- 
pleasant,  matter  of  habit,  3x6,  25 

Pleasantly,  must  be  spontaneous,  xoz,  43 ;  with 
whom  to  risk,  528,  37 

Please,  others,  how  to,  5x0,  ao ;  to,  as  a  wish,  89,  4 

Pleasing^,  art  of,  4x6,  aa  ;  every  one  iideasuig 
none,  X5X,  ao;  many  a  vain  attempt,  a  17,  5  ;  no, 
every  one,  X17,  6 ;  pleasure  of,  saa,  37 

Pleasure,  a  man  of,  12,  34;  after  pain,  376,  5; 
and  fear  of  the  pMcnalty,  65,  26  ;  and  pain,  3a,  35 ; 
340,  42  ;  and  pain,  cousins  german,  399,  6 ;  as  a 
moralist,  474,  34 ;  at  expense  of  pain,  308,  29 ; 
blinding  power  of,  323, 22  ;  cost  of,  xo,  16 ;  diving 
for,  186,  9;  effect  of  indulgence  in,  a7x,  ao;  effect 
of,  on  sense  of  time,  349,  20  ;  effect  of  refinement 
upon,  443,  x8 ;  evil  only  when  emlavin^,  8a,  5X  ; 
excess  of,  criminal,  24a,  32 ;  from  activity,  93, 
50 ;  illusory,  hope  of,  403,  34 ;  intellectu^  aina 
sensual,  X9X,  X4 ;  lawful,  84,  38 ;  looked  forwani 
to,  ;r9,  41  :  men's  proneness  to,  158,  46  ;  mere,  as 
motive  of  action,  278,  23  ;  no  oompensaiioa  for 
pain,  31,  X7 ;  not  to  be  despised,  168^  6|  of  the 
world,  a  dream,  ^62,  22  ;  precursor  of^  gnef,  zi6, 
37 ;  pur<«uit  of,  demoralising,  X47,  26 ;  saarinoe 
of,  a  gain,  198,  x6 ;  sacrificing,  to  duty,  X49,  « ; 
satieties  of,  467,  28;  Keou<?l  to,  485,  4^;  that 
strikes  the  soul,  448,  8  ;  the  most  exquisite,  234. 
28  J  the  sweetest,  324,  28 ;  to  an  ill-coiidiiioziea 
being,  489,  33 ;  true,  the  fountain  of,  x88,  47 ; 
without  reason,  result  of,  407,  38 ;  without  eelf- 
flattery,  330,  3 

Pleasure-seeker,  the,  418,  5 

Pleasures,  bitter  when  aoused,  339,  x8 ;  Bums  on 
evanescence  of,  33,  22:  great,  rarer  than  great 
pains,  134,  43;  how  enhanced,  517,  aa;  how  to 
look  at,  252,  58  ;  like  wine^  526,  x^ ;  mental, 
never  cloy,  378,  3 ;  not  to  be  exalted,  394,  39 ; 
of  the  world,  the,  4^8,  9  ;  our,  and  ptuns,  339,  x ; 
our,  how  protaactea,  338,  49 ;  temperate  man's, 
4S7>  3  ;  **»e  sweetest,  325,  xo ;  tranquil,  498,  55 

PlcnCTV  everywhere,  27X,  48 

Pliability,  and  firmness,  179,  8 ;  man's,  character- 
ised, 4^,  37 

Plodders,  continued,  gain  of,  from  other's  bofdo, 
394.  25 
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Plodding*,  eflTect  of,  480,  9;  not  easy,  aoi,  38  ; 
univenal,  evil  of.  555,  33 

Plouerhman's  clocks,  278,  32 

Ploughshare,  soldiers  of,  397,  zo 

Poem,  a  great,  suggestive,  91,  x8;  a  heroic,  at 
bottom,  473,  8  j  a,  what  makes,  004,  10 ;  an 
hidiflerent,  writing,  and  understanding  a  good, 
201^  21  ;  as  image  of  life,  16,  43 ;  heroic,  qualifi- 
cation for  composing,  153,  3  ;  qualities  of  a  true, 
no,  40 ;  ^lo,  35 ;  true,  writer  of,  his  reward,  437, 
10 ;  which  is  not  sung,  5^,  40 

Poems,  all  great,  foundation  of,  324,  34  ;  by  mere 
water-drin leers,  316,  15 ;  for  the  day  and  for  all 
time,  X38,  jx  ;  heroic,  how  to  produce,  241,  17  ; 
old,  sacrea,  380,  34  ;  paintea  window  •  panes, 
119,  18 

Poesy,  difficulties  in,  316,  31 ;  immortal,  337,  15 ; 
spirit  of,  454,  37 

Poet,  a,  denned,  486,  19 ;  a,  for  everything,  75,  3z ; 
a,  how  to  understand,  556,  s^  ;  a  necessary 
qualification  for,  559,  37;  a,  of  superior  merit, 
not  to  be  described,  38^,  38  ;  a,  on  canvas,  same  as 
in  song,  z6,  47  *  a  wora  for,  409,  3o ;  akin  to  msid- 
man,  34, 17 ;  always  waited  for,  ^30,  33 ;  and  his  in- 
spiration, 203,  37  ;  as  representing  a  class  of  men, 
>73>  40  \  A^  revealer  of  beauty,  150,  50 ;  business 
of,  489,  39 ;  by  birth,  350,  36 ;  coin  of  a,  163.  6 : 
delight  of,  in  wandering,  80,  3;  distinguished 
from  pr<^het,  449,  46 ;  dramatic,  Horace  on,  370, 
40 ;  dramatic,  two  qualifications  of,  503,  36 ;  every- 
where in  his  place,  549,  20 ;  eyes  to  other  men, 
384,  14 ;  function  of,  64,  21 ;  206,  37 ;  genius 
necessary  to,  489,  40;  God  the  perfect,  127,  5  ; 
great,  limitedness  of,  31 1, 27 ;  high  watch-tower  of, 
59,  48  ;  his  resources,  406, 17;  how  formed,  492, 32; 
licence  conceded  to,  348,  25  ;  like  the  eagle,  444, 
XI  ;  lyric  and  epic,  beverages  of,  440,  xi  ;  native 
land  of,  444,  31 ;  Nature's  teaching  to,  531,  35  ; 
nothing  useless  to  a,  489,  2^;  object  of,  445,  19  ; 
of  to-day,  and  the  wealth  ne  inherits,  522,  12  ; 
often  child  of  love,  325,  34  ;  pen  of,  tempered 
with  love's  sighs,  296,  19  ;  qualification  of,  2^2,  4 ; 
qualifications  for,  303,  2,  3  ;  satirical,  a  check, 
x8,  60 ;  sayings  about.  448,  z  t-19  ;  scared  by  the 
mob,  322,  8  ;  sign  of  the,  453,  33  ;  spirit  required 
of,  237,  4  ;  suiTering  necessary  to,  426,  23  ;  the, 
advice  to,  558,  41  ;  the,  and  troubles  of  life,  540, 
18  ;  the,  attributes  of,  z6,  44-46  ;  the  business  of, 
14,  16  ;  the  complete,  his  outfit,  42Z,  16  ;  the  eve 
of,  470,  21 ;  the  high  priesthood  of,  550,  4Z  ;  the 
irreligious,  437,  Z3 ;  the  note-book  of,  426,  30  ; 
the  only  teller  of  news,  446,  21  ;  the  struggle  of 
the,  93,  sx  ;  the  true,  459^  4-6 ;  to  be,  one  must 
be  a  poem,  152,  54  ;  to  sing  to  himself  and  the 
Muses,  34, 59 ;  what  he  has  to  cultivate  and  shun, 
539,  2 ;  what  it  is  to  be  a,  489, 44  ;  what  makes  a, 
X98,  49;  what  makes  the,  373,  xx ;  with  nothing 
to  interpret  and  reveal,  174.  39;  without  poetic 
frenzy,  554,  27  ;  who  entitled  to  be  called,  50, 48 ; 
work  for  a,  495,  36 

Poet's  gift,  Horace's  admiration  of,  z83,  8 

Poetasters,  conceit  of,  318,  33 

Poetic,  art,  destiny  of,  508,  .^i ;  genius,  the  test  of, 
457»  '3;  pains,  a  pleasure  in,  470^  x6 

Poet-pnest  still  waited  for,  465,  Z4 

Poetry,  ancient  and  modern,  contrasted,  ^48,  30 ; 
and  prose,  defined,  358^  so;  and  wends,  562, 
X2;  as  an  educator  c«  children,  4x1,  X4;  at 
bottom,  3x3,  4;  attractive  power  of,  34|  39; 
averse  to  reasoning,  71,  32  ;  born  of  patn  or 
sorrow.  ^50^  33 ;  by  a  bsid  man,  389, 37  ;  compared 
with  painting,  340,  51 ;  contrasted  with  science. 
382.  37  ;  383.  2 ;  elements  or  subjects  of,  425,  3 ; 
essence  of,  426,  z  ;  from  an  engineer,  566,  27 ; 
good,  personification,  130^  5;  now  to  under- 
suna,  565,  19;  if  nonsense,  when  reduced  to 


prose,  200,  a ;  in  common^  lives,  476,  ao ; 
mferior,  denounced,  t93,  ^7 ;  its  dwelling-place, 
37a,  37 ;  its  relation  10  pailoaophyi  345,  6 ;  its 
sadness  objected  to,  535.  34;  lync,  358,  36; 
mediocre,  ^66,  33 ;  mistaken  test  of,  Z98,  t3 ; 
must  be  of  ideas,  184,  33;  not  dead,  373,  37 ;  not 
the  thing  now  wanted,  358,  zz  ;  nursed  by 
wrong,  284,  42  ;  of  eighteenth  century,  339,  2 ; 
old-fashioned,  character  of,  327.  13  ;  organic, 
377i  <9  «  popular,  fault  of,  448,  Z3 ;  second- 
rate,  condemned,  5^8,  4a;  surpa^ed  by  music, 
286,  47 ;  the  elevating  power  of,  200,  44 ;  the 
essence  oi^  369,  Z9  ;  the  kingdom  of,  54,  34  ; 
the  life  of,  5^,  za;  the  only,  335,  zz;  ^a6, 
zs;  transporting,  3Z5,  35 ;  true,  in  the  fields, 
567.  33  ;  true,  truer  than  science,  500,  39 ;  value 
ancl  dfignity  of,  559,  43 ;  value  of,  565,  19 ; 
who  has  no  ear  for,  532,  zo;  without  taste  for. 

Poets,  at  first  and  at  last,  528,  3 ;  a  question  about^ 
A^l'  45  f  A°d  poverty,  ^54,  16 ;  but  two  orders  of, 
^3,  48;  contrasted  with  orators,  389,  43;  good, 
inspired  interpreters,  iw,  6;  great,  and  their 
readers.  310,  32  \  great,  bc^t  qualities  in.  10,  30 ; 
great,  how  ihetr  worxs  have  been  read,  464, 
'x\  great,  of  slow  growth,  3Z5,  Z2 ;  great  (see 
Great  Poets) ;  make  witty,  X57,  22 ;  mediocrity 
in,  273,  3  ;  modem,  Goethe  on,  281,  99 ;  nature- 
made,  39Z,  50 ;  our,  Emerson  on.  339,  % ;  sensi- 
tive, X2I,  48  ;  their  wish,  24,  2Z  ;  triree,  of  Greece, 
Italy,  and  England,  485,  23 ;  to  be  fea,  not  pam- 
pered,  84,  t6 

Poison,  slow,  dangerous,  z6,  48 ;  79,  za  ;  those  that 
need,  479,  14 

Polarity,  our  own,  our  law,  52Z,  30 

Policy,  and  incidents,  z93,  55  ;  object  of  all  true, 

«  445.  1 5  ;  the  best,  35,  9 

Poush,  what  U  alone  susceptible  of,  335,  33 

Polite  people,  excessively,  designing,  3^7,  5 

Politeness,  benefit  of,  28,  19  ;  dcnnea,  327,  x6 ; 
estimable,  376,  5Z ;  morally  rooted,  30Z,  46 ;  of 
wise  and  fooU,  463,  3Z  ;  only  source  of,  446,  24  ; 
true,  38,  Z9 ;  value  of,  474,  6 ;  wise  and  foolish, 

3X,  6z 

Political,  economy,  real  science  of,  450, 43 ;  watch- 

word,  highest,  435,  5 
Politician,  object  and  duty  of,  445,  90 
Politicians  and  statesmen,  contrasted^  455,  zo 
Politics,  as  gambling,  473,  4X  ;  bungling  in,  hate- 
ful, z66,  30;  philosophy  harmful  to,  313, 47  ;  say- 
ings about,  Z89,  8-zo ;  subject  to  circumstances, 
^475t  24  ;  loo  rigorous,  497,  30 
Polonius,  advice  of,  to  Laertes,  133,  30 
Pomp,  insignificance  of,  Z23,  xj 
Poniards,  she  speaks,  389,  X4 
Poor,  and  rich,  126, 15,  t6  ;  and  sins  of  rich,  59,  39 ; 
compared  with  rich,  451,  34-37,  33 ;  considering, 
30^  49 ;  fate  of  devourer  of  the,  37, 54 ;  giving  to, 
133, 46 ;  X46, 31 ;  ignorance  of^  Carlyle  on,  203, 35  ; 
in  purse,  18. 17  \  man,  a,  X37;  46 ;  X4X,  33 ;  Z47,  53  ; 
man,  a,  and  a  liar,  433,  8 ;  man,  a  really,  44Z,  5  ; 
man,  according  to  Emerson,  Z43,  53 ;  man,  de- 
spised, 343,  47 ;  man,  how.  may  become  rich,  34, 
z  ;  man,  put  to  shifts,  158, 39 ;  man  w  ho  is.  904,  X3  ; 
mercy  to,  blessed,  X46,  50 ;  not  to  be  robbed,  377, 
43 ;  once,  poor  always,  386,  30  ;  man.  become 
rich,  pride  of,  180^  3  ;  spectres  that  accompany, 
SO),  35  ;  spirit,  mark  of,  489^  ^  ;  the  alone  truly, 
3x9.  14  ;  the,  obsequious  to  ncn,'63,  50  j  the,  pity 
lor,  in  a  storm,  35a,  37  ;  the  poverty  oC^  ^33,  X4  ; 
the,  sayings  about,  448,  33-97 ;  the  tillage  of, 
385,  X3  ;  the  uncomplaining,  ^9,  sS;  the  wretched- 
ness of,   328,    40;   who  think   dxemselves   so, 

304»  »o 
Poorest,  in  his  cottage,  safety  of,  448,  31 ;  place, 
plenty  of,  448,  10 
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Poptt«  not  born  for  high  life,  169,  a ;  of  his  religion, 

_4o84  33  ;  on  his  vetws,  173,  24 

Pope  8  prayer  for  chanty,  aix,  la 

Populace,  the,  insolence  of,  139,  a 

Popular,  man  and  original  contrasted,  448,  33; 

the,  characterises  the  people,  94,  48 
Popularitjr,  defined,  937,  17 ;  evanescence  of,  124, 

as ;  fleeting,  x8i,  x8 ;  sudden,  406,  4 ;  to  be 

simnned.  51.  31 
Portion,  the  b«it,  40^,  31 
Portraits,  ancestral,  in  a  mirror,  13,  43 ;  the  best, 

^47.54 

Position,  contentment  with  one's,  commended, 
566,  17  ;  filling  of.  main  thing^  135,  36 

Positive,  as  legible  as  negative,  483,  45  ;  and 
negative,  universal  in  nature,  94,  a6 ;  and  nega- 
tive universal,  Z74,  4a,  43 

Possess,  how  to,  39,  za  ;  who  deserve  to,  479,  53 

Possesnny  and  possessed,  510,  13 

Possessioiu  a  permanent,  x66,  34;  an  acknow- 
ledged title,  385,  25  ;  as  justifying  right,  37,  aa ; 
by  right,  79,  33  ;  condition  of  true,  316,  43  ;  not 
mere  fame,  aoo,  38  ;  of  good  things,  effect  on  us 


off  559i  5  ;  the  only  real,  167,  3^ ;  thoroi;%h,  a 
test  of,  5 '79,  44  :  true,  condition  of,  530,  4 
Possessions,  a  blessing  or  a  curse,  138,  48 ;  of 


which  one  has  more  than  he  knows,  324, 47 ;  our, 
and  wishes,  331,  x8 ;  inherited,  to  m  employed, 
8a,  56 

Possible,  ever  possible,  41s,  a 

Post,  a  vacant,  effect  of  nlUng,  498,  44  ;  our,  not 
to  be  desertca.  537,  3a 

Posterity,  our  duty  to,  537, 40 ;  our  obligations  to, 

_535,  ai ;  the  judgment  of,  47,  7 

Posture-maker,  the  best,  mi,  53 

Pot,  a  little,  77,  30 ;  of  ale,  tame  for,  x^,  ^4 

Pooltrx,  world  propled  with,  391,  48 

Poverty,  a  calamity,  x8,  17 ;  a  drawback  in  life, 
490,  34 ;  a  hindrance  to  virtue,  z,  34 ;  a  master. 
407,  27  ;  and  love,  incompatible,  544,  10 ;  ana 
reproach,  490,  33 ;  and  vice,  518,  33 ;  a  teacher, 
150,  44 ;  better  than  cowardice,  197,  a8 ;  better 
than  vice,  ao,  x6 ;  chill  air  of,  3,  5 ;  condition 
of,  without  freedom,  88,  38 ;  contentment  with, 
commended,  336,  i ;  contrasted  with  avarice, 
63,  43 ;  craft  of,  18,  z8 ;  cramping  effect  of^ 
141,  as ;  direct  road  to,  397,  40 ;  discredit  of, 
34,  43 ;  disgrace  of,  250,  36 ;  eliect  of,  394,  15 ; 
ettect  of,  on  native  character,  314,  11  ;  from 
doth,  103,  X4 ;  hard  to  bear,  78,  31  ;  hard  to 
gild,  ao8,  XT ;  honest,  159,  33 ;  how  so  galling, 
399,  41;  key  to,  394,  s;  measure  of,  148,  3 ; 
national,  incomimtibie  with  national  prosperity, 
334,  ^y  no  evil  to  a  genuine  man,  X09,  3  ; 
of  spirit,  God's  delight,  x8,  xs ;  real,  17,  4 ;  358, 
4  ;  sayincp  about,  343, 50-53 ;  security  of,  149, 17 ; 
shame  of.  388,  33 ;  standard  of,  93,  31 ;  stronger 
than  wealth,  a6,  5  ;  the  evil  of,  530,  32 ;  the  sixth 
sense,  x8,  16 ;  the  worst  kind  of,  55,  33 ;  to  be 
hidden,  337,  3  ;  when  one  is  down,  547,  3  ;  which 
oppresses  a  nation,  evil  of,  13a,  44 

Power,  a,  over  and  behind  us,  470,  19 ;  a  test  of 
character.  474,  35 ;  always  jealous,  318,  13 ;  an 
unseen,  shadow  of,  416,  38 ;  and  fate,  loa,  ^8; 
and  impotence,  what  determines,  533,  ^4 ;  arbi- 

.  trary,  how  established,  17,  37 ;  constraining,  how 
to  be  free  from,  517,  27 ;  earthly,  when  likest 
God's,  14,  41;  everywhere,  347,  13;  excessive, 
end  of,  19,  8 :  how  retained,  183.  37 ;  innate  lust 
for,  88,  ^^  \  lawless,  weakness  of;  121,  57  ;  love 
of,  a  childish  passion,  256,  9 ;  our  absolute, 
limited  to  ourselves,  ^o,  33 ;  over  others,  con- 
dition of,  311,  47  ;  pains  and  pleasures  of,  446, 
40;  persuasiveness  of,  zsa,  13 ;  possessor  of,  60, 
ia;  responMbility  in  relinquishing,  397,  40; 
royal,  firm  as  a  rock  of  iron,  170,  9 ;  sovereign, 
aS2 


the  secret  of,  ^86,  13 ;  the  anpgance  of,  299.  6 ; 
the  basis  of  all^  10,  18 ;  the  desire  of,  an  dSect 
of,  433, 10 ;  the  impression  of,  doe  to  mass  4,  56 ; 
the  secret  of,  3x9,  7 ;  true,  silent,  xi,  33 ;  unjust, 
to  be  let  fall,  333,  37 ;  nnkmited,  a  risk,  vh*  23  > 
when  apparent,  xc^  17 ;  wiekied  with  vtolence  or 
moderation,  514,  36 ;  with  age,  549,  23 ;  without 
justice,  3x6,  36 

Powerful,  the  most,  353,  a8 

Powers,  one's,  not  to  be  dissipated,  380, 7 ;  unseen, 
Wordsworth's  Caith  in,  3x1,  53 

Practice,  and  preaching,  ^55,  56 ;  and  theory,  466^ 
sa  ;  better  than  preaching,  xs,  67 ;  effect  of,  94, 
39 ;  5<>4|  *3 ;  everything,  373,  40 ;  power  of,  96, 
53 ;  without  Nature  and  learning,  293,  3s 

Prairies,  the.  46a,  x8 

Praise,  and  dispraise,  alike,  486,  7  ;  assumption  of 
him  who  praises  another,  531,  37 ;  but  not  of  one's 
self,  340,  33 ;  by  letter,  483,  38 ;  from  love,  effect 
off  449»  3 1  generally  for  praise,  330,  x6 ;  greed 
of,  mark  of  weakness,  391,  4 ;  ground  of,  331, 33 ; 
more  difficult  than  flattery,  369,  36  ;  not  to  be  too 
hasty^  538,  39 ;  received,  our  estimate  of,  92,  34 ; 
rule  in,  384,  zx ;  the  refusal  of,  334,  4X  ;  un* 
deserved,  effect  oT  on  an  honest  heart,  498,  10 ; 
unqualified,  evil  of,  313,  49 ;  vain,  475,  37 ;  when 
deserved,  zto^  Z9 

Praising^  everybody,  praising  nobody,  Z53,  5 

Prayer,  a  perfect,  19,  34 ;  a  short,  azx,  29 ;  an  im- 
potent, 63,  9 ;  answered,  as  offeied,  135,  xi ;  as  a 
wish,  430,  5  \9&  teaching,  303, 3a ;  before  btbour^ 
536, 34 ;  ooiidid<m  of  answer  to,  153, 30 ;  course  of, 
unknown,  431, 43 ;  defined,  337,  x8 ;  efficacy  of,  z^ 
46 :  for  grace  or  guidance.  X73,  ao ;  in  twaven  s 
sight,  X87,  a3 ;  mental  (see  Mental  fKtiyer);  no, 
no  prospering,  X49,  43  ;  no,  no  religion,  306,  43 ; 
power  of,  33,  38  ;  proper  matter  of,  313,  a6 ;  the 
greatest.  433,  35 ;  the  greeting  of  the  day,  107,  a ; 
to  ourselves,  efficacy  <»,  539,  35  ;  unknown  power 
of,  383,  41 :  virtus  practice,  503,  3X  ;  what's  in, 

^549i  36 ;  when  angry,  543,  40 

Prayerless  men.  534,  5 

Prayers,  denied,  a  benefit,  535,  x  ;  forced,  not 
good,  XX3,  X4 ;  only  cries  <^ babes,  534,  4 ;  short, 

_  3891  30 ;  that  journey  far,  398.  43 

Praying,  best,  X44,  56:  dependent  on  liviz^.  31  x. 
85  ;  distiirbed  by  working,  loj,  34  ;  idle,  555,  a ; 
soul,  waiting  of,  449,  4 ;  strivwg,  38,  7 ;  that  is 
vain.  393,  ao 

Preacner,  and  apostle,  different  aims  of,  334,  xx  ; 
compar«i  with  his  sermons,  30X,  4 ;  not  to  be 
judged,  3x4,  zo ;  the  be^t,  144,  57  ;  the  true,  4^0, 
7  ;  under  the  gaJlows,  93,  17 ;  who  preadies  witn 
effect,  476,  xj    , 

PreacmngTi  eflfective,  30,  xz  ;  in  wilderness  or  hi^ 
f^y-t  552f  3<^ :  object  cX^  445,  17 ;  to  the  unwill- 
ins,  339,  zo ;  when  angry,  543,  40 ;  with  a  fbU 
belly,  76,  36 

Precedent,  origin  of,  333,  30 

Precedents,  bad,  from  good  b^nnings,  328,  Z5; 
creating,  387,  44 

Precept  and  example,  effects  of,  355,  9,  58 

Precepts,  effect  of,  276,  43  ;  rigorous  religions, 
endorsed  by  abandcMied  men,  307,  36 

Preci]4tancy  often  instructive,  79,  zz 

Precipitation,  evil  of,  504,  30 

Precocity,  evil  of,  398,  38 ;  fate  of,  zz,  48 

Predecessor,  toeoual,  493,  13 

Predestination,  M.  Aurelius  on,  54Z,  zo 

Preferment,  affected  scorn  of,  269, 43 ;  chances  of, 
X4p,  6 

Prejudice,  an  old,  need  created  by  destroying,  546, 
34  ;  reasoning  against,  370,  8 

Prejudices,  how  to  treat,  307,  47 ;  laying  aside, 
a  work,  307,  8 ;  moral,  stopigaps  of  vinue^  383, 

.   Z4  ;  one's  own,  to  be  cast  out,  265,  34 


PRESBYTER 
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Presbyter,  new,  old  priest,  297,  30 

Presence,  a  good,  value  of,  6,  51 ;  effect  of  a, 
silent,  334,  10 

Present,  a  potent  divinity,  64,  ao ;  absurd  feeling 
about  the,  476,  26 ;  alone  ours,  82,  54 ;  and  future, 
Fichte's  view  of,  288,  9 ;  and  the  future,  234,  37, 
q8 ;  complacence  in  comparing,  with  past,  aox,  4  ; 
fur  whom,  234,  38  \  how  to  treat,  501,  25 ;  import* 
ance  of,  449,  10  ;  in  life,  182,  31 ;  its  comprehen- 
siveness, 449,  9, 14 ;  man's  business  solely  with, 
415,  X ;  man's  tyrant,  265,  4 ;  never  in  our 
thoughts,  175,  43 ;  sufficiency  ofj  140,  23 ;  sum  of 
past  and  future,  414J  ^34;  the,  ignored,  521,  24; 
the,  importance  of  seizing,  79,  18 ;  the  possession 
of,  462,  13 ;  the,  underrated.  322,  22  ;  those 
commonplace,  415,  28 ;  time,  characterised^  339, 
4 ;  time,  in  labour,  477,  25 ;  time,  Ruskm  on, 
5S7f  38 ;  time,  the,  272,  3a ;  438,  31 ;  time, 
the,  in  birth  pan^,  285,  x6 ;  to  be  employed, 
36,  27;  10  be  enjoyed,  71,  12;  529,  5;  value 
of,  92,  40 

Presents,  giving,  rather  than  paying  debts,  268, 
56 ;  the  most  acceptable,  2,  44 ;  the  quality  in, 

546.  »7 
Press,  daily,  Goethe  on,  xo,  59;  sayings  about, 

^449i  15-7 

Presiun]>tion,  of  a  spuitual  nature,  281,  31 ;  the 
source  oS^  204,  43 

Pretensions,  folly  of  our,  522,  xo 

Prevention,  before  both  law  and  crime,  231,  4a 

Price,  nothing  without,  539,  42 

Pride,  a,  commended,  470,  2 ;  a  noble,  469,  28 ;  a 
passing  flower,  75,  51 ;  a  shameless  liar,  391,  X9 ; 
abhorrent,  to  gods,  86,  16 ;  always  injurious^  303, 
36 ;  and  debt,  224. 13  ;  and  ingratitude,  combmed, 
566,  39 ;  angry,  tolly  of,  325,  36 ;  as  a  tax,  X70, 
33,  34 ;  characteristics  of,  X47,  x6 ;  commended, 
27.  48 ;  debasing  power  of,  209,  aa ;  effect  of 
suoduttl,  54a,  19 ;  enraged,  as  a  counsellor,  266, 
23 ;  extreme,  ignorance,  60,  x8 ;  followed  by 
shame,  242,  34 ;  from  ignorance,  446,  34 ;  gifts 
of,  SIX,  24;  Highland,  409,  9;  how  to  lessen 
one's,  X76,  X4 ;  in  man,  261,  50 ;  less,  nobler  the 
blood,  2x3,  4;  matter  of  shame,  527,  36;  misery 
of,  444,  8 ;  reasoning,  evil  o|\  X89,  X7 ;  the  food 
of,  X07,  28 ;  with  the  mask  off,  X94,  52 

Priest,  a  Christian,  Chaucer's  idea  of,  33,  a  ;  lying, 
in  dark  ages,  302, 40 ;  his  love  for  his  llocK,  6x,  xo ; 
449,  X9 ;  the  world  s,  458,  52 

Priestcraft,  the  support  of,  277,  26 

Priesthood,  all  men  s  vocation,  524,  20 ;  of  father 
and  mother,  952,  46 

Priests,  effect  of  their  conduct  on  church,  239,  26 ; 
false,  St.  Augustine  on,  286,  6 ;  real  and  sham, 
18,  59 

Prime  Minister,  no,  explicit,  302,  51 

Primrose,  by  river's  brim,  16,  64 

Prince,  bom  a,  a  misfortune,  390, 16 ;  first  servant 
of  state,  59,  56 ;  greatest  merit  of,  357,  i ;  how 
to  forfeit  favour  of,  150,  x6 ;  manners  of,  effect  of, 
239.  7  ;  qualities  of  a,  393,  8 

Princes,  and  their  subjects,  5x9,  8  ;  and  wise  men. 
6t,  35 ;  false  praise  of,  insult,  253,  36 ;  hands  and 
ears  of,  xi8,  7  ;  fault  in,  X99,  24 ;  the  clemency  of, 
a  lure,  224,  28 

Princes'  favours,  wretchedness  of  depending  on, 
32X,  2 

Principle,  a  new,  value  of,  15,  4 ;  steadfastness  to, 
X67,  2a 

Principles,  developed  apart  from  men,  10^,  42 ;  our, 
in  frenzy  and  under  reason,  338,  43  ;  rignt,  know- 
ledge ofj  versus  love  of,  151,  28  ;  righteous,  prin- 
cipal thing,  275,  38;  steadfastness  of,  Z04,  xa; 
where  no,  whims,  X51,  7 

Printingf-press,  power  of,  535,  x6 

Prisoner  and  free  man  contrasted,  449,  96 


Private,  affairs,  talking  of,  469,  38;  soldier  in 

France,  498,  39 
Privilege,  defined,  357,  15 ;  our  pride  in,  538,  6 
Probabilities,  a  thousand,  short  of  one  truth, 

a7o.  96 
Problem,  a  palpably  hopeless,  xaj,  41;  our  first, 

206.  XX 

Problems,  soluble  and  insoluble,  263,  5 
Procrastination,  danger  of,  162, 34 ;  evil  of,  540, 14 
Prodigal  compared  with  miser,  449,  31 
Prodigals,  as  regards  money,  49^  X4 
Production,  greater  than  expansion  or  decoration, 
^449.  3a;  law  of,  252,  a 
Profane,  negatively  defined,  3x5,  36 
Profanity,  no,  where  no  fane,  469,  xa 
Profession,  a   man's,  his  master,   167,   z?  ;   no, 

without  its  troubles,  Z74,  3X  ;  one,  enough  fot  a 

man,  ^93,  38 
Professions,  five  great  intellectual,  Z07,  xx 
Professors,  great,  483,  x6 
Profit,  contrary  views  of,  984, 31 :  late,  better  than 

none,  58, 45  j  no,  except  through  pleasure,  306, 47 
Profitable  things,  the  casting  away  of,  AX9,  39 
Profits,  moderate,   x66,   x8  ;   slender,   out  often, 

Proninduty  to  be  avoided,  xx,  a9 

Progress,  delight  in  sense  or,  5x3,  3s  ;  dependent 
on  man's  energy,  446,  X4  ;  due  to  grumblers,  549, 
9 ;  human,  great  steps  in,  not  due  to  reason,  52X, 
46 ;  no  pause  in,  aoa,  6 ;  no,  retrogression,  150,  5 ; 
no,  with  half  a  will,  xa,  53 ;  no,  without  grumb- 
ling, 566,  4a ;  often  backward,  7a,  43  ;  often 
illusory,  a73,  a8 ;  or  retrogression,  10,  ^i ;  social, 
a  degeneracy,  X7,  a ;  symbolised  by  burning  of 
Phoenix,  100,  ao ;  the  secret  of,  3x2,  24 ;  steps 
of.  o4j  o;  when  we  make  most,  330,  30;  333,  22 

Prohibition,  as  a  charm,  225,  7 

Projecting  to  aocomplisbing,  a  long  road,  232,  53 

Prometheus,  fire  of,  dangerous  to  handle,  267,  3  ; 
rather  than  Ej>imetheus,  221,  34 

Prometheus  Vinctns,  the  unregenerate,  the 
misery  of,  ^96,  X5 

PromuMS.  a  debt,  17,  3  ;  X52,  6 ;  a  gift,  495,  7 ;  a, 
unfulfilled,  473,  x  ;  a,  we  may  trust,  50X,  8;  and 
performance,  10,  20;  disappointment  of^  x6i,  36; 
given  and  broken,  449,  34 ;  versus  perfonnance, 

i4t  '5 
Promised  Land,  the,  449,  35 

Promises,  extravagant,  148,  xo ;  lavish,  evil  of, 

231,  26 
Promising,  and  fulfilling,  between,  570,  9  ;  and 

hoping,  357,  60 ;  and  p«rforming.  rule  in,  528,  3 ; 

at  death,  566, 9 ;  slow  in,  faithful  in  performing, 

X5X,  X2 

Propensities,  evil,  subduable,  30X,  44 
Propensity,  natural,  stubborn,  541,  8 
Proper  and  honourable,  inseparable,  56,  4X 
Property,  bequest  of,  ^^7,  18 ;  defined  by  Proud* 

hon,  237,  19 !  tl^  dishonestly,  fate  of,  58,  13 ; 

ill  got,  26X,  XX,  X2 ;  in  others,  right  of,  527,  42 ; 

our  own,  small,  52X,  3^ ;   parting  with,  before 

death,  X52,  3  ;  pleasure  in,  now  spoiled,  ^X2,  10 ; 

right  of,  289,  14 ;  right  to,  and  the  sanction,  306. 

48  ;  right  to,  Xenophon  on,  480^  31 ;  who  should 

hold,  479,  22    ^      ^ 
Prophecies,  belief  in,  most  pernicious  of  super- 
stitions, 324,  39 
Prophecy,  our  gift  of.  whence,  522,  8 ;  voice  of, 

461.  7 ;  wisely  denied  us,  xaa,  35 
Propnet,  a,  not  less  a  man,  127,  56 ;  among  every 

people,  93,  43;  distinguished  from  poet,  449,  46 ; 

not  honoured  at  home,  17,  5;  to  every  p>eople, 

^"5|S4 

Prophets,  armed  and  unarmed,  10.  37 ;  false,  29, 

68 ;  560,  39 ;  the  art  of,  287,  6 ;  the  teaching  ot 

all,  aao^  5 ;  unconscious,  all,  52O)  43 
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Propriety  sacrificed  to  pleasure,  289,  97 
Prose,  and  verse,  diflference  between  writing,  ^97, 
7{  of  seventeenth  century,  339,  a;  speaking, 
without  knowing  it,  99,   50:    i8t,  23;   writer, 
ranked  as  sage,  aoa,  25 ;  writing,  ancient  ana 
modem,  445,  31 
Proselytes,  man's  pleasure  in  making,  262,  30 
Proselytising,  a  natural  ambition,  494,  21 
Prosperity,  a  comparison,  305, 16 ;  and  friendship, 
227,   21 ;    behaviour   in,  89,   ti ;   condition   of 
benolding,  302,  53 ;  continuous,  hard  to  bear,  94, 
28 ;  different  effects  of,  171,  32 ;  effect  of,  on 
temper,  104,  18 ;  effect  of  sudden,  259,  15 ;  for- 
getful. 224,  24 ;  in  our  own  hands,  977,  29 ;  its 
attendant  languor,  471,  24 ;  man's,  the  secret  of, 

302,  49;  moral  effect  of.  258,  12;  national,  in* 
compatible  with  national  poverty,  334,  9;  no, 
above  discouragement,  307,  38 ;  no,  by  false* 
hood,  302,  49 ;  no,  eqjoyable  without  adversity, 

303,  44 ;  of  another,  to  rejoice  in,  495,  17 ;  past, 
memory  of,  xzo,  31 ;  road  to,  140,  34 ;  temper  in, 
5,  13  ;  the  rule  for,  180,  22 ;  to  one  unaffectetl  by 
adversity,  390,  ao ;  unhinging,  295,  36 ;  virtue  of, 
460,  4a 

Protestantism,  effect  of,  on  the  character,  37,  i ; 
modern,  and  the  cross,  281,  10 

Protestation,  to  be  distrusted,  265, 14 

Protesting,  evil  of,  423,  37 

Proud,  man,  in  authority,  33,  15 ;  man,  in  the  eye 
of  angels,  324,  35 ;  inwardly  a  beggar,  414,  6 ; 
man,  often  mean.  449^  49;  the,  appeal  to,  409, 
28 ;  the,  compared  with  the  vain,  5x1,  3 ;  the, 
their  affectation,  50,  3a ;  the,  their  humiliation, 
455.  »5;  tbe  truly,  44b,  36;  thought  for  the, 
111,  41 

Proudhon's  ideal  of  society,  288.  5 

Proverb,  defined,  17,  8;  described,  17,  o;  good, 
ingredients  of,  386,  48;  Lord  I.  Russell s  defini- 
tion of,  463,  33  ;  the  spiritual  rarce  of,  476,  13 

Proverbial  sayings,  467,  35 

Proverbs,  convincing  power  of,  4x5,  9 ;  of  the  wise 
to  be  studied,  62,  sSS;  significance  <^,  429,  49; 
William  Penn  on,  462,  28 

Providence,  a  frowning,  27,  8  ;  an  inference  from 
history,  291,  2 ;  and  an  inert  people,  a86,  24  ; 
and  one's  wish,  566,  41 ;  and  things  as  tney  are, 
168,  5  ;  faith  in,  not  to  slacken  effort,  5^0,  27  ; 
faith  of  men  of  thought,  284,  12  ;  God's,  the 
measure  of,  128,  6 ;  no  freezing,  301.  56 ;  those 
who  watch,  480,  22 ;  to  be  trustea  ^90,  14 ; 
trust  in,  Kf  ahomet  on,  a86,  17 ;  watching,  148, 
57;  ways  of,  our  knowledge  of,  207,  22;  with 
the  intelligent,  128,  13 

Prudence,  a  guardian  angel,  318,  29,  30;  a  virtue 
of  old  age,  4x1,  44;  and  fortune,  202,  54;  as 

Sulde,  6^  X7 ;  contrasted  with  genius,  xao,  9 ; 
efeated^y  tenderness,  450,  4  j  defined,  1x3,  12  ; 
432,  27 ;  from  tim&  486,  38 ;  in  matters  of,  the 
rule,  187,  58  ;  the  first  to  forsake  the  wretched, 
280,  28 ;  the  one,  445,  39 ;  the  part  of,  450,  5  ; 
the  sanctuary  of,  382,  ao  ;  want  of,  5x8,  33 

Prudent,  favoured  by  chance,  30,  39 ;  man  and 
his  time,  431,  24  :  people,  how  they  profit,  37,  17 

Psvche's  one  word,  453,  47 

Public,  as  judges,  569,  43  ;  as  master,  152,  18 ;  as 
patrons  of  senius,  characterised,  139,  10 ;  cala- 
mity, the  chief,  485,  8  ;  composition  of,  234,  39  ; 
bow  caui^ht,  ^30,  42  ;  men,  wise  character  ol,  ^59, 
27  ;  opinion  J  nard  to  defy,  277,  14  ;  opinion  with- 
out a  sovereign,  449,  23  ;  servant  to,  poor  animals, 
151,  x9 ;  spin:,  ages  of,  415,  42  ;  the,  described, 
54,  22 ;  the  judgment  of,  995,  3a ;  the  sayings 
about,  450,  7-1  a;  the  servant  of,  42,  26;  who 
serves,  554.  33 

Pudding,  coki  and  love,  44,  27 

Pulpit,  teaching  of,  and  training  of  the  market* 


place,  450,   13  ;  whose  voice  reaches  farthest, 

324f  38 
Punctaality,  and  kings,  223,  X2 ;  important,  80, 4 ; 

Nelson's,  t66,  35 ;  strict,  the  virtue  of,  403,  37 
Punishment,  and  crime,  51,  5  (see  Crime);  benefit 
of,  330,  34 ;  by  the  laws,  438,  29 ;  contrasted  with 
forgiveness,  a77,   5s ;  corporeal  and  pecuniary, 
329,  4 ;  dreaded  and  deserved,  126,  52 ;  for  one's 
own  actionsj  430,  24 ;  injustice  in,  compensated, 
138,  6 ;  rule  in,  318,  2 ;  sayings  about,  450, 14,  15 ; 
the  i^reatest,  356, 48 ;  473,  3 ;  the  rudest,  473,  ai ; 
unfailing,  168,  11 
Punsters,  Holmes  00,  345,  9 
PupU  often  outstrips  master,  335,  41 
Purchase,  the  time  lo^  76,  ao 
Pure,  the,  a  characteristic  (^  541,  4 ;  heart,  God's 

throne,  4€>3,  8 
Pureness,  Goethe's  prayer  for,  371,  a8 
Purpration,  now  rather  than  hereafter,  aoo,  at 
Ptintans,  the,  and  their  work,  479,  7  ;  ihetr  legacy 

to  the  world,  539,  3 
Purity,  and  simuOcity,  39a,  9 ;  of  aim,  attainment 
of*  i54i  34  »  only  from  purity,  5,  52  ;  the,  required, 

495.  4« 
Purpose,  fixed,  necessity  of,  aaa,  8 ;  increasing, 
through  the  ages,  564,  37 ;  of  things,  question 
unscientific,  450,  30;  one,  at  a  time,  177,  xa; 
prosecution  of,  xxa,  51 ;  single,  value  of,  463,  3 ; 
steadfsi>tne»;  of,  530,  3 ;  to  be  followed  by  deed, 
428,  47  ;  when  in  one's  power,  to  be  carried  out, 

546>  15 
Purposes,  effect  of,  on  tbe  mind,  442. 17 ;  good,  in 

churchyard,  269,  4 ;  how  often  broken,  539,  23 ; 

wrecked,  cause  of,  207,  5 
Purse,  a  beggar's,  i,  X9;  a  common,  effect  of  having, 

546,  as ;  as  a  friend,  63,  53 ;  full  of  other  men  s 

money,  4x3,  ai ;  in  the  head,  171,  14 ;  man  who 

has  lost,  169,  36 ;  the,  its  importance,  450,  19 ; 

who  steals  my,  552.  37 
Purses  among  friends,  124,  12 
Purstiit,  enchantment  of,  206,  8 ;  the  pleasure  <^, 

Pusnmg  man,  deference  to,  525,  37 
Pyramid,  two  that  reach  the  top  of,  469,  a 
Pyramids,  antiquity  of,  73,  46 ;  the,  450,  ao 
Pyrenees,  no  longer  any,  180,  33 


Q 

QtULck  talent,  the  two  sources  of,  459,  39 
Qualities,  bad,  akin  to  good,  88, 34 ;  natural,  sope* 

riority  of,  444^  33 ;  that  ruin,  rather  than  rat&e, 

407,  30 ;  too  high,  inconvenience  of,  497,  32 
Quarrel,  pretext  for,  easily  found,  177,  ao ;  prone- 

ness  to,  484,  a 
Quarrelling,  and  both  feeling  in  the  wrong,  276, 

40 ;  blame  of,  52,  ^i  \  no  time  for,  433,  43 ;  with 

ourselves,  522,  19 
Quarrels,  entrance  to,  39^67  ;  how  to  prevent,  504, 

10 ;  others',  meddling  with,  148,  a ;  145,  ao ;  why 

prolonged,  339,  33 
Question,  test  of  a  man  in  answering,  489,  34 ;  the 

vexing,  518,  35 
Questioning,  much,  effect  of,  552,  33;  prudent, 

value  of.  359,  34  ;  the  value  of,  148,  la 
Questionings,  curious,  374,  3 
Questions,   old   vexed,  now  sorrowfully  solving 

themselves,  337, 30 ;  test  of  a  man,  314, 38 ;  when 

to  answer,  aor,  xo 
Quickness,  evU  of  too  much,  550,  7 
Quotation,  a  fine,  5, 46 ;  classical.  43, 48 ;  justified, 

168,  ao ;  the  value  of.  462,  39 
Quotations,  Bums'  fancy  for,  x68, 15 
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Rabble|  the  supreme  powers,  109,  14 

Rabelais'  last  words,  210,  36 

Race,  a  bumble,  how  ennobled,  131,  3;  always 

moving,  436,   38 ;    not    hybrids,    respected    by 

Nature,  993,  so 
Races,  growing  effeminacy  of,  339,  33 
Rag^e,  bow  to  treat,  335,  51 ;  of  love  turned  to 

hatredj  154,  3 
Rafifs,  disgraceful,  377,  41 

Railway  travelling,  Kuskin's  estimate  of,  128,  25 
Rain,  continual,  effect  of,  on  blossoms,  320^  4 
Rainbow  as  a  sign,  450,  33 
Rainy  day,  for  unlearned,  165,  49 
Rake  at  another's  expense,  281,  3 
Rank,  but  the  guinea's  stamp,  109,  x6;  concern 

about,  467,   34;  high,  a  burden,  132,  45;  not 

happiness,  20^,  14  ;  vanity  of,  490^  43 
Raphael,  Lessing  on,  367,  55 
Rare,  the,  seldom  forgotten,  3x9,  5 
Rascal,  putting,  to  confusion,  397,  44 
Rascals,  how  to  diminish,  a6o,  48 
Rash,  none,  when  not  seen,  311,  xi 
Rashness,  a  fault  of  youth,  4x1,  44  :  discouraged, 

4,  68 ;  effect  of,  394,  13 ;  OTect  o^  on  business, 

»4>»  5 

Rational,  and  real,  520^  so ;  compared  with  beauti- 
ful, 331,  48 

Raven,  brought  up,  still  a  raven,  6o|  35 

Read,  how  to,  with  profit,  303, 2x  ;  things  to,  368, 49 

Read,  not,  not  wntten,  3x0^  37;  who  has,  little, 
171.  24 

Reader,  a  good,  489,  a ;  and  author,  240^  a ;  and 
the  book  he  reads,  93,  55 ;  good,  rare,  6»  5a ;  how 
to  interest  a,  399,  5 

Readers,  busy,  32,  02 

Reading,  a  benefit  to  few,  469,  6 ;  a  rule  for,  397, 
18  ;  aonace  in  regard  to,  ao8, 15  ;  advices  on,  3(69, 
X,  3;  OS  an  entertainment,  301,  38 ;  counsels  for, 
235*  45  \  experiment  in,  503, 45 ;  najrmful  to  fools, 
540>  ?5 »  bow  to  profit  from,  175,  19 ;  idling,  3x2, 
36;  importance  of,  565,  34;  John  Morley  on, 
433,  X ;  miscellaneous,  to  be  avoided,  280,  19 ; 
mistake  about,  483,  37 ;  much,  effect  of.  285,  33  * 
much,  Hobb^  on,  x;^2,  37  ;^  much,  the  moral 
effect  of,  compared  with  seeing,  xa,  50 ;  object 
of,  445,  x8 ;  frequent,  not  enougn,  198,  35 ;  rule 
for,  528,  <  ;  the  most  pleasant  and  profitable^  30, 
21 ;  the  ODJect  of,  368,  50 ;  to  doubt  or  scorn,  X4, 
39 ;  »39>  34 ;  twice,  the  benefit  of,  537,  28  ;  value 
^V  77»  7 '  what  is  not  w«rth,  twice,  5^6,  43 ; 
without  reflecting,  495,  xi ;  worst  kind  of7  17,  56 

Real,  and  Ideal  far  apart,  1x5,  33;  as  contrasted 
with  possible,  234,  40 ;  man,  a,  defined  by  Men- 
cius,  X53,  9 ;  rational,  520,  20 ;  the,  for  ever,  2x9, 
^4  ;  the.  how  to  meaiture,  37  x,  43 ;  the,  to  be 
idealised,  539,  33 

Realities,  hard  to  discern.  391,  26 

Reality,  always  nobler  tnan  fancy,  90,  49;  and 
fancy,  the  provinces  of,  xoi,  48 ;  and  imagina- 
tion, the  worlds  of,  465,  7  ;  oehind  appearances, 
481,  34  ;  better  than  imagination,  X4,  14;  import- 
ance of,  305,  ax  ;  mmus  appearance,  6x,  33 ;  only, 
supportable,  3x6,  x8 ;  the  only,  483,  la ;  the  pro- 
duct of,  how  to  regard,  341,  47 ;  truth  of,  why 
unrecognised,  lo.s,  12 

Reaping',  more  difficult  than  sowing,  495,  45 ;  the 
rule  in,  510,  38 

Reason,  a  misuse  of^  307,  x8 ;  a  rare  guide,  169^ 
20 ;  against  a  crowa  with  stones,  535,  37 ;  agree- 
ableness  to.  as  a  test,  298,  19 ;  and  contingency, 
462,  I ;  ana  knowledge,  5x3,  xo ;  and  necessity. 
46%  I ;  and  instinct  contrasted,  273,  46 ;  axul 


piety,  to  be  combined,  536,  ^  *,  and  prudence, 
in  conduct,  34X,  44;  and  reli^on,  37a,  6;  and 
spirit,  two  aspects  of  one  thing,  4x4,  37 ;  and 
understanding,  objects  of,  67,  2 ;  being  without, 
49X,  2;  compared  with  fancy,  526,  20;  elevating 
power  of,  68,  20 ;  every  man's,  his  oracle,  92,  42, 
44 ;  functions  of,  329,  43 ;  504,  2 ;  its  rank,  ^35, 
4 ;  like  dnink  man  on  horseback,  163,  29 ;  like 
sweet  bells  jangled,  3x7,  38 ;  loss  compared  with 
deprivation  of,  458,  15 ;  mu^applied,  468,  sa ;  no, 
upon  compulsion,  xa3,  38;  not  to  fust  unused, 
407,  39 ;  once  passion,  537^  a  ;  origin  of,  xoa,  3 ; 
our  chart}  46,  35 ;  our  delight  in,  abuse  of,  337, 
37  ;  relation  of,  to  revelation,  375,  xs  ;  sacred- 
ness  of,  X48,  33 ;  service  under,  advantage  of, 
152,  X9  ;  sound  and  sufficient,  the  lot  of  few, 
400,  22;  sovereign  with  the  noble,  X5^  53;  the 
nmction  of,  Cicero  on,  368,  3  \ ;  the  pilot,  239, 
15 ;  the  use  of,  53,  39;  those  who  have  no,  X27, 
6 ;  true,  its  power,  500,  36 ;  truths  of,  not  depen- 
dent on  facts,  4ax,  3a  ;  versus  blind  force,  350^  34 ; 
verfus  faith,  so,  20 ;  without  the  light  of  divine 
truth,  3^3,  6 ;  worse  appear  better,  X57,  15,  16 

Reasonable,  or  unreasonable,  asking  what  is,  194, 
33 ;  the,  open  to  every  one,  3x7,  7 

Reasoner,  a  wise,  <5x^  7 

Reasoning^  mule,  obstinacy  of,  17,  4T 

Reasons,  nothing  to  the  chaff,  X33»  5  S  our  own, 
our  satisfaction  m,  331, 4 ;  strong,  efl(ectof,  404,  8 

Rebellion,  no  equity  under,  471,  37 

Rebels,  treatment  of,  47,  36 

Reckoningr,  when  banquet's  o'er,  394,  48 ;  without 
host,  4x,  3Z 

Reckomxx^,  short,  389,' 31 

Recollection,  a  happy,  505,  39;  inferior  to  per- 
tinency, i39»H 

Recompense,  381,  X9 ;  Ftfnelon  on  his,  384,  iB ; 
rule  of,  ax,  19 

Reconcilianon,  desire  for,  as  a  prognostic,  338,  30 

Recreation,  necessity  of,  xtx,  xa 

Redress,  the  surest  wa^  to,  4^6,  30 

Refined  man,  characteristic  of,  453,  za 

Refinement,  what  contributes  to,  5^  34 

Reflection,  commentary  on  experience,  97,  38; 
noble,  34,  19 ;  they  who  practise  not,  479,  sz  ; 
valueof,  77,  7 

Reform,  evil  of  unsuccessful  attempts  at,  sa,  10 ; 
not  joyous,  but  grievous,  305,  a8 

Reformation,  attended  by  a  great  licentiousness, 
6,  67 ;  salve  of,  in  isnorance  of  the  sore,  453,  33 ; 
the,  egg  of,  84,  24 ;  the  only  solid,  495,  X5 ;  uncon- 
scious, 538,  9 

Reformers,  error  of  our,  ao6,  X7 

Reforming:  a  world  or  a  nation.  495,  i^ 

Reforms,  great,  negative  as  well  as  positive,  9X,  X9 ; 
history  of,  435,  so;  howfareffective,  9, 59;  neces- 
sary, how  helpec^  xa7, 8 ;  our,  not  radical,  539,  33 

Refnsal,  a  friendly,  28,  vi ;  less  than  nothing,  X7, 46 

Refusing,  in,  the  "  no    only  heard,  266,  z 

Regard,  how  to  win,  42,  13 

Regeneration  accompanied  with  travail,  xa,  7 

RegimenUng*  men,  importance  of,  202,  44 

Repfret,  no,  no  amendment,  147,  38 

Reign,  to,  worth  ambition,  495,  16 

Rejected  of  man,  accepted  of  God,  xz2,  x 

Relations,  hard  to  discern,  391,  26 ;  hatred  among, 
3>  53  '»  our,  character  of,  339,  9 ;  our,  and  our 
friends',  how  chosen,  339,  xo 

Relationships,  one's,  requirement  in,  10,  a8 

Relatives,  bv  chance,  335,  16 

Reli^on,  a  bigotry,  524,  39 ;  a  cloak,  t6<;,  5 ;  a 
fruit  of  time,  486, 3a ;  a  God,  398,  40:  a  necessity 
to  great  minds.  76, 37;  a  new,  not  the  thing  wanted, 
297,  31 ;  and  liborty  in  Catholic  and  Protestant 
countries,  185,  33 ;  and  love,  strength  of,  35^,  ^8 ; 
and  morality,  divorce  betw«en»4S7, 18;  and  wiso 
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men,  ii,  s;  anything  but  living  iat^  277.  17; 
«•  charactemtic  of,  64,  8 ;  Cicero's  definition  of,  ai6. 
30;  contrasted  wito  beliefs,  85,  38;  contrastea 
with  morality,  467,  13  ;  contracted  with  supersti* 
tion,  40^,  6.  7,  12,  13  ;  dead^  letter  of,  fate  of,  422^ 
44 ;  dennea,  537,  5  ;  definition  and  power  of,  452, 
4^ ;  dependence  of^  on  prayer,  «>6,  43  ;^  display 
of,  547,  31 ;  disputing  aoout  ana  practising,  423. 
45 ;  done  for  money,  Kuskin  on,  540, 40;  essential 
to  education,  77,  4 ;  effect  of,  489,  8  ;  effect  of  first 
sense  of,  3,  56 ;  effect  of  too  deep  study  of,  407,  36 ; 
errors  in,  464,  43;  errors  in,  sanction  of,  189,  34 ; 
essence  ol  all,  425,  3^  ;  every  established,  once  a 
heresy,  90, 43 ;  fancy  tn,  xoi,  51 ;  felt  as  a  slavery, 
12,  47;  first  object,  whole  object,  151,  44;  first 
element  in,  379, 8 ;  flower  of,  when  perfect,  4^7, 24; 
Frederick  the  Great  on,  174,  48;  from  habit, 
308,  17 ;  fruit  of  age,  536,  16 ;  gentilising  power 
of,  566,  38 ;  heartfelt,  the  source  of  all,  393,  31 ; 
how  to  persuade  men  to,  ^3,  33 ;  in  relation  to 
art,  18,  50 ;  inconsistency  of  our  zeal  for,  197,  zo ;  4- 
indiispensable  to  society,  307,  14 ;  living,  root  of, 
353,  o ;  made  secondary,  54X4  7 ;  matter  of  feel- 
ing. 1 31,  43;  Monday,  282,  27;  mongers,  and 
their  dupes,  384,  36 ;  much,  no  goodness,  385, 
3^ ;  mucn  profession  in,  189,  33 ;  murdered  liy 
bigotry,  30, 18 ;  national,  now  no  test  of  a  people, 
306,  36 ;  no  living,  till  dead  own  itself  deawi,  zo6, 
54 ;  no  teaching,  without  having,  305,  43 ;  no, 
without  humanity,  142,  44;  not  credit^,  ex- 
cesses for,  496,  43  ;  not  professed,  536,  2^ ;  of  all 
sensible  people,  168,  37  ;  of  one  age  in  the  next, 
451,  10;  of  present  time,  114.  22;  only  cpiide  of 
life,  549,  42 ;  only  one  true,  476,  19 ;  origm  of,  in 
society,  340,  20;  our  abuse  of,  339,  13  ;  our,  and 
treasure  to  be  one,  508,  4 ;  our,  Emerson  on, 
339,  13;  power  of,  174,  44;  rooted  in  fear,  x88, 
17;  soul  of,  100,  18;  sum  of,  49^,  15;  sympathy 
with  Nature,  408,  43;  talk  against,  suspicious, 
547,  38 ;  temple-step  of,  456,  5 ;  the  all  m,  189, 
33 ;  the  only  foundation  of,  189,  36 ;  the  per- 
formance of  duty,  37$.  39  ;  thougn  undefined,  no 
chimaera,  138,  34 ;  to  be  one's  own,  340,  37,  ^8  ; 
too  hard,  497,  30 ;  true,  500,  31-33 ;  true,  object 
0^1  445;  SI  \  upon  mere  authority,  493,  14 ;  vesti- 
bule ol,  383,  17  ;  vital,  first  condition  of,  481,  44  ; 
with  suffering,  no  wonder,  303,  a8 ;  without 
morality,  305,  1 1 ;  533,  39 ;  without  personal 
immortalitv,  559,  3Z 
Religions,  all  once  true,  451,  X3 ;  Goethe's  three, 
468, 38 ;  of  world,  4CX,  XX  ;  only  two  possible,  466^ 
37  ;  the  essence  of  all  true,  37^^  38  ;  tne  gene^  of, 
;73,  34 ;  transient,  but  not  religious  sense,  3^3, 43 
liffious,  a,  not  less  a  man,  7,  36  j  enthusiasm, 
hoUowness  of,  315,  36 ;  men  at  their  beads^  543, 

8;  passion,  the,  and  art,  45X,  13 ;  principles, 
ume  on,  96,  x  ;  revival,  the  ground  on  wtiich 

to  hope  for,  423,  44 
Religiousness,  true,  condition  of,  357,  13 
Relish  in  one's  self,  310,  x 
Remedies,  extreme^  for  extreme  evils,  98,  9 ;  ima- 

pinary,   for  imaginary  diseases,   369,  30;    our, 

in   ourselves,  339,  X3 ;    sayings  about,  470,  23 ; 

slower  than  diseases,  410,  51 
Remedy,  of  remedies,  514,  X4;  where  sure,  504, 

30 ;  worse  than  disease,  5,  3 
Remembrance  our  inalienable  paradise,  64,  13 
Reminding^  may  cause  forgetting,  373,  ^ 
Remorse,  as  punishment,  473,  ax ;  not  imaginary, 

10, 13 
Removals,  quick,  365,  8 
Renounce,  who  needs  not,  x6i,  19 


Re! 


Rent,  to  pay,  plough  or  not,  17,  50 

Renunciation,  a  life-long  demand,  483,  41 ;  effect 
of,  337,  40 ;  essential  to  happiness,  317,  6 ;  im- 
portance of,  ao5,  30 
686 


Repentance,  a  deathbed,  ^  6 ;  55,  37 ;  a  vain, 
X43,  ^3 ;  act  of,  the  virtue  m,  414,  7 ;  aaughter  of 
the  sicies,  44,  43 ;  man  not  satisfied  with,  550, 43 ; 
man's  virtue,  M,  40 ;  our  glory,  338,  8 ;  pain  ol, 
44^1  37  \  true,  500^  34, 35 ;  with  amendineat  rare, 
117,  38 

Repetition,  the  effect  of,  17X,  47 

Reports,  evil,  belief  in,  307,  x 

Repose,  a  well-earned,  309,  15  ;  agitating  effect  of 
our  love  of,  197, 9 ;  not  nnding,  complaint  tsX.  274, 
46 ;  of  mind,  a  specific  for,  339.  27 ;  shameful,  evil 
o^>  ?4^;  31 :  ^^  b^inning  of,  435,  xo ;  through 
equipoise,  103,  ^6 

Reproach,  only  aefenoe  against,  473,  33 

Reproaches,  best  revenge  of,  567,  43 

Reproof,  effect  of,  that  hits  a  sore  place,  398,  41 ; 
how  to  administer,  374,  3 ;  of  kings,  107,  ^ 

Republic,  contrasted  with  monarchy,  382,  35  : 
necessity  for,  515,  10;  the  want  of^a,  109,  13; 
Ruskin's  definition  of,  17,  49 

Republics,  how  ruined,  339,  34 

Reputation,  a,  dies  at  eveiv  word,  3z,  ^o ;  a  great. 
Napoleon  on,  7,  ^ ;  a  high,  responsibility  o^  434, 
3x ;  a_  sinking,  sign  of,  199,  x6 ;  ^  blaze  of,  418, 
35  ;  different  from  esteem,  87,  6  ;  life  on,  prospec- 
tive, x6x,  44 ;  like  a  man  s  shadow,  337,  28 ;  loss 
of^  xoi,  7,  8 ;  305,  3 ;  man's  esteem  for,  366^  x3 ; 
of^  others,  as  a  support,  380,  30 ;  sayings  about, 
451, 14-X6 ;  spotless,  its  value,  450,  x8 ;  the  bubble, 
3IX,  30 

Resentment,  Bums  on,  340,  X7 ;  concealed,  196, 
40 ;  not  to  stain  innocence,  403,  xo ;  of  a  poor 
nian,  451,  17 ;  to  be  restrained,  343,  43 

Resentments,  quick,  365,  9 

Reserve,  commended,  905,  39 ;  effect  of,  on  char- 
acter, 443,  18 

Resetter  as  bad  as  thief,  34,  9 

Resignation,  difficult,  i6x,  39 ;  uxxler  unjust  suffer^ 

^ing,  337,  33 

Resutance,  spirit  of,  innate,  470,  30 

Resisted,  what  it  is  to  be,  333,  xa 

Resolution,  acting  with,  363,  10;  bad.  effiect  of, 
901,  xo ;  dauntless  spirit  of,  38,  35 ;  ebbing,  100, 
a8  ;  fate  of  authors  of,  483,  zo  ;  help  in  need, 
97,  39 ;  native  hue  of,-  485,  46 ;  one's,  to  be  kept 
secret.  297.  5 ;  power  of,  15,  34 ;  337,  91 ;  road 
to,  453.  3 ;  steadfast,  effect  of,  93,  3 

Resolutions,  first,  most  honest,  107,  x  ;  good,  356, 
3;  hasty,  Z41,  zo;  our,  frail,  337,  Z5;  sudden, 

4061  3 

Resolve,  built  on  reason,  330,  45 ;  the  feeble,  des- 
picable, z66,  36 

Respect,  at  a  distance,  360,  6 ;  for  others,  condi- 
tion of,  471,  xz  ;  lost  only  with  loss  of  self-respect, 
305,  38  ;  toe  alone  worthy  of,  143,  4 ;  to  all  and 
sundry,  a  risk,  549,  7 

Respectability,  how  earned,  374,  19 

Responsibility,  for  acts,  34,  39 ;  not  affected  by 
ignorance.  448,  3 

Respectable  people,  world-made,  3^3,  9 

Rest,  a  man]s,  378,  36 ;  a,  that  remaineth,  477,  37; 
after  all  difficulty,  504,  16;  and  unrest,  378,  23; 
condition  of,  378,  33 ;  effect  of,  368,  17,  x8 ;  how 
found  in  this  world,  325,  8 ;  how  to  find,  ^67, 41  ; 
in  grave,  x83,  29 ;  our,  not  to  be  the  rest  of  stones, 
943,  38 :  peculiar  to  the  spirit,  346,  44 ;  perfect, 
not  to  be  found,  X5^,  x8 ;  the  secret  of,  243,  33 ; 
the  only,  worth  anything,  907,  9 ;  too  much,  ^ect 

of,497.  44,  45 

Restlessness,  as  a  motive,  309,  x ;  man  s,  accounted 
.^ 1  _.  ,^^ 

itrary  power. 

207,  20  \  versu*  iiDcny,  aoz,  ao 
Results,  contrasted  with  details,  547,  40 ;  great,  of 

slow  achievement,  135,  t 
Resurrection,  the,  promise  of,  338, 30 
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Reticence,  value  of,  145,  37 

Retirement,  good  for  the  soul,  59,  27 ;  love  of,  an 
extra  sense,  1^5,  3 

Retribotion.  divine,  225,  23*  30 

Retrogression,  no,  116,  a 

Retrospect,  pleasing,  37,  9 

Revelation,  and  rehgion,  372,  i ;  and  sense  to  see 
it,  463,  23  ;  defined,  434,  38 ;  independent  of  our 
seeking,  481, 18 ;  mistake  about,  2^5,  13  ;  of  God, 
the  only,  428, 46  ;  only  steady  guide,  3^,  50 ;  tlic 
only,  85,  3a ;  the  sole  medium  of  divine  grace, 

538,  " 
Revelations,  two,  necessary  to  society,  396,  73 
Revenge,  and  pleasure,  their  ears,  349,  31 ;  Mst, 
252,  7;  4;|2,  30;  most  heroic,  307,  3;  sense  of, 
512,  8;   sign  of  weak  mind,  980,  4;  study  of, 
folly,  148,  32  ;  taking  and  passing  over,  190,  7 ; 
to  the  rude  man,  22,  19 
Reverence,  a  central  law,  2x5,  48 ;  a  supernatural 
sense,  262,  13 ;  and  fear  contrasted,  492,  2X  ;  and 
love,  objects  respectively  of,  zxo,  21 ;  as  an  ele- 
ment in  thought,  484,  6 ;  compared  with  fear,  2^1, 
43 ;  due  to  gods,  58,  4X ;  not  innate,  and  its  im- 

Eortance,  334,  21 ;  the  first  obiect,  21,  39 ;  to 
erald  knowledge,  260,  38 ;  value  of,  189,  37  ; 
with  knowledge,  341,  2^^ 

Reverie,  losing  one's  selt  in,  494, 12 ;  under  reflec- 
tion, 371.  4 

Revolt,  the  promoters  of,  335,  13 

Revolution,^  and  its  martyrs,  549,  38 ;  by  whose 
fault  it  arises,  7,  5 ;  dangerous  cla^tes  in  a,  344, 
5x  I  French,  meaning  of,  429,  25 ;  French,  oe- 
scnbed,  132, 4 ;  modem,  merely  dissolution,  281, 31 

Revolutions,  aim  of  all,  440,  26 ;  cause  of,  451, 
22 ;  fear  herald  of,  103, 39 ;  great,  as  movements, 
135,  2 ;  great,  cause  of,  431,  13 

Rewarding,  rule  in,  203,  32 

Rhetoric,  for,  he  could  not  ope,  xix,  i;  god  of, 
ceased  from,  546,  36;  spiritual,  the  law  of,  341, 
x6 ;  two  rules  of,  4^9,  34 ;  use  of  rules  of,  109,  6 

Rhyme,  excellence  m,  a  defect  often  in,  41  x,  33 ; 
the  powerful,  enduring;  power  of,  3x2,  43  ;  rudder 
of  verses,  itz,  2  ;  without  purpose  or  thought, 

235.  43 
Rhythm,  enchanting  power  of,  38,  13 

Ricn,  art  of  getting,  530,  27  ;  business  of,  1x9.  xx  ; 
dependence  of,  43X,  xo ;  ghost  of  the,  ana  his 
wealth,  299,  39 ;  Hastening;  to  be,  X47,  55 ;  how 
to  become,  136,  43 ;  X7X,  26 ;  making,  or  poor, 
477,  4;  man,  a,  axx,  X9;  man,  a,  that  is  great, 
414,  o ;  man,  according  to  Emerson,  143,  53,  54 ; 
man,  ready  made,  208,  47 ;  man,  the  only,  X44, 
53 ;  man  who  is,  304*  x3 ;  man's  happiness,  528, 
X2 ;  men,  weary  of  themselves,  3^7,  34 ;  mistaJce 
to  seem,  365, 15  ;  none,  by  himself,  306,  xs ;  none 
so,  as  he  should  be,  304,  49 ;  not  to  be  flattered,' 
X07,  19 ;  partnership  ox  poor  with,  risky,  99,  x  ; 
secrets  of,  can't  be  kept,  320,  x  i ;  that  shall  come 
to  want,  X48, 7 ;  the,  benefactors  to,  513,  27  ;  the, 
discontent  of,  xxo^  35;  the  right  to  be,  308,  24; 
the,  sayings  about,  70^  x-3 ;  451,  24-32 ;  the  truly, 
x9,  2x  ;  what  it  is  to  be,  490,  37  ;  what  makes  us, 
19Z,  42 ;  who  would  grow,  4X,  29 

Richard's  himself  again,  X54,  46 

Richelieu,  Corneille,  on,  360,  43;  on  his  death- 
bed, 2XX.  X 

Riches,  a  oar  to  felicity,  x6x,  30 ;  a  burden  unloaded 
bjy  death,  X75,  4 ;  a  test  of  a  man,  24,  46 ;  acces- 
sible to  man  of  common  sense,  440, 25 ;  acquisition 
of,  no  end  to  misery,  286,  X4 ;  affected  despite  of, 
369,  43 ;  all,  from  heaven,  2x9,  51  ;•  as  a  good,  x8, 
X7 ;  as  excluding  from  heaven,  304, 33 ;  baggage, 
165,  2x  ;  best  enect  of,  337,  34 ;  cause  of  ennui, 
i73>  4<^  \  chain*;,  ^07,  52 ;  dependent  on  poverty, 
17X,  43 ;  fascination  of,  74, 13 ;  fatal  to  happiness, 
i6o,  48 ;  first  approach  to,  438,  4 ;  great,  only  by 


taxing  labour  of  others.  303, 9 ;  great,  sole  use  of, 
325, 2 ;  great,  source  of  all,  405, 27 ;  grow  in  hell, 

242,  7  ;  how  dispensed,  338,  39 ;  how  to  acquire, 

243.  xo;  how  to  increase,  X40,  3;  incentives  to 
*X**i  77i  36 ;  Jean  Paul's  contempt  for,  169,  24 ; 
mistakes  about,  128,  27;  motive  m  coveting,  97, 
47;  never  enough  increased^  183, 53;  no  guarantee 
tor  digestion,  174,  ja ;  passion  for,  restlessness  of, 
a57»  43 ;  power  of,  70,  14 ;  530,  20 ;  profession 
without  possession  of,  449,  33 ;  real,  X7,  4 ;  358, 
4 ;  the  greatest,  474, 14  ;  true,  how  procured,  359, 
4 ;  unenjoyed,  X7^,  28 ;  we  can  and  cannot  carry, 
781,  21 ;  who  delights  in  accumulating,  xsx,  3; 
who  has  enough,  20,  34 

Richest,  man,  the,  143,  45  ;  406,  35 

Rider,  a  good,  on  good  horse,  6,  53 

Ridicule,  if  in^ructive,  bearable,  xfA^  37 ;  settling 
power  of,  37%  43 ;  that  benefits,  39,  45  ;  the  test 
of.  369,  38 ;  unbearable,  3^1,  43 

Ridicnlous,  appreciation  of,  test  of  a  man,  34,  8  ; 
being,  hard  to  avoid,  aos,  45  ;  easy  to  recognise, 
49^  34  *  from  affectation,  330,  7 ;  how  we  be- 
come most,  53X,  38;  sense  of,  dependent  on 
intellect,  6z,  30;  sense  of,  test  of  character,  276, 
3x ;  side,  our,  533,  10 ;  step  from,  to  sublime, 

^34.  »3 
Right,  and  might  identical,  279,  X2 ;  184,  30 ;  and 
wrong,  Goethe's  test  of,  306,  x6;  as  founded 
on  possession,  27,  3a;  assertion  of,  3xx,  xs ; 
at  whatever  cost,  7X,  51  ;  before  might,  370^ 
33;  champions  for,  93,  33;  consciousness  of, 
X50,  22;  divine,  divine  might,  70,  xo;  follow- 
ing, as  right,  38(5,  X3 ;  Hobbes  on,  2x5,  x8 ;  how 
to  assume  one's,  368,  33 ;  keep  to  the,  548,  30 ; 


ofj  X3,  X  ;  sometimes  in  abeyance,  7X,  53 ;  sure  to 
win,  xzx,  3 ;  that  is  bom  with  us,  5x7,  33 ;  the, 
and  no  fear,  X70,  xs  ;  the^  one  thing  to  be  done, 
485,  i}3;  the,  to  be  anxious  about,  437,  33;  to 
look  into  blots  of,  X67,  X3;  way,  how  never  to 
miss,  58,  46 ;  with  the  strongest,  333,  26 

Right-about-face,  a  brave  word,  32,  54 

Right-doing,  the  key  to,  177,  xx 

Righteous  man,  mercy  of,  18,  z 

Righteousness,  effect  of,  424,  39 ;  frait  of,  429,  33 ; 
overmuch  condemned,  a8,  15 

Righting,  of  things  in  time,  480,  48 ;  one's  self 
without  right,  31^,  ss 

Rights,  how  forfeited,  96,  44 ;  of  men  not  worth 
discussing,  45X,  44 ;  permanence  of,  85,  36 ;  trans- 
mitted, 33X,  43 

Rigour  often  less  effective  than  lenity,  337,  35 

Ring  gone,  but  not  finger,  x66,  48 

Rings,  uses  of,  61,  30 

Ripe  moment,  the,  to  be  seized,  4,  x 

Ripeness,  all,  275,  vi 

Rising,  in  the  world,  rapid,  how  to  esteem,  376, 
39 ;  sun,  homage  paid  to,  373,  X9 

RIme,  the  charm  of,  94,  36 ;  to  be  run  to  save 

all>  9»  4 
Rivalry,  effect  of,  on  talent,  194,  8 ;  foiled,  effect 

of,  543,  ax 

River,  a,  a  guide.  513,  45 ;  brink  of  that  mighty, 
Z03,  45  ;  every,  leads  to  the  sea,  xo8,  X4 

River-courses,  the  great,  431,  33 

Rivers,  rosuls,  339,  95 

Road,  a  long,  48,  33 ;  any,  a  world-highway,  16, 
18 :  common,  safe,  3x7,  38 ;  good,  and  wise  tra- 
veller, different,  6,  54 ;  how  to  tnaxe  long,  short, 
474,  z6 ;  every,  leads  to  an  inn,  xo8,  X5 ;  right  in 
the  end,  ax 2,  X4 ;  the,  who  knows,  43,  34 

Robb'd,  yet  not  robb'd,  147,  X7 

Robert  of  Doncaster's  epitaph,  535,  31 

Rocks,  lessons  they  teach,  533,  35 

6S7 
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Rod,  the,  ftparing,  148,  94 

RoguCt  a,  defined,   18,  90;   resemUance  of,   to 

honest  man,  377,  5 
Ro^M,  not  always  punished,  85,  35 ;  not  to  be 

pitied,  177,  6 
Roman  citixen,  Cicero  on  punishinff,  198,  31 
Romance,  age  of,  transition  into  that  of  science, 

43«»  5  ;  »ge«  of.  3«».  40 ;  everywhere,  90,  55  ;  191, 

I ;  the  omy,  for  grown-up  persons,  446,  5 
Romances  compared  with  history,  955,  10 
Romans.  Emerson  on,  335.  8  ^ 
Romantic,  the,  contrasted  with  the  classical,  43, 

49 ;  the,  defined,  45?,  7 
Rome,  Augustus  Caesar  s  boast  in  regard  to,  509, 

93 ;  better  first  elsewhere  than  second  in,  x6(S,  99 
Rooks,  how  to  get  rid  of,  68,  31 
Room,  ample,  aixl  verge  enough,  199,  51 ;  the, 

reauired,  368,  38 
Root,  condition  of  taking,  488,  13 
Rose.  Uief  life  of,  5o<(,  49  ;  scent  of,  enough,  61,  91 
Rosebuds,  gather,  while  ye  may,  1 18,  56 
Roses,  contrasted,  33, 5 ;  who  would  gather,  159, 53 
Roug'hness,  effect  of,  387,  54 
Rousseau.  Joubert  on  paibo«  of,  178,  53 
Rousseau  8  last  words,  910,  37 
Routine,  cramping  to  life,  437,  39 ;  fatal  cfTect  of, 

42^.  43 

Rovinff,  profitlessness  of,  918,  30  ^ 

Rude,  breast,  not  without  inspiration,  99,  39  ; 
man,  the,  characteristic  of,  459,  X9 

Rudder,  or  rock,  159,  43 ;  460.  33 

Ruin,  going  to,  198, 96 ;  how  tne  gods  bring  about, 
363,  4 ;  ho«v  we  come  to,  346,  91 ;  of  everything, 
source  of,  906,  44;  of  men,  976,  36:  source  of 
our,  529,  15  ;  sources  of,  568,  30 ;  the  broad  road 
to.  69,  99 ;  the  road  to,  459,  4 ;  what  underlies 
all,  506,  99 

Ruins,  gre}%  beams  of  day  on,  ixx,  16;  no  cause 
to  mourn  over,  311,  44 

Rule,  how  to,  364,  II ;  the  desire  to,  51,  34;  the 
sovereign,  997,  48  ;  what  can  and  cannot,  301,  35 

Ruler,  a,  friendless,  390,  9Z  ;  a  good,  test  of,  305, 
50 ;  as  such,  17,  ^5 ;  duty  of,  390,  19 ;  positive 
and  negative  qualifications  of,  153,  x  ;  qualifica- 
tion  of,  148,  14 ;  Quality  in  a.  394^  10 ;  test  of  a, 
t8i,  37  ^  to  re^nra  his  people  s  voice,  389^  35 

Rulers,  limit  oftheir  authority,  939,  i ;  lacany,  not 
good,  337,  9 

Ruling^,  art  of,  43X,  iz ;  men,  and  amusing  them 
different^  8,  8  ;  passion,  power  of,  459,  14  ;  safe, 
the  condition  of,  303,  98 ;  the  art  of  arts,  918,  20 

Rumour,  growth  of,  xoz,  5;  o.ten  converse  of 
truth,  933,  9 ;  spread  of,  981,  14 

Running,  the,  not  enough,  39,  zo;  vain,  if  on 
wrong  road,  519,  96 

Ruskin  on  his  teachings,  559,  zz 

Rust,  foul  cankering,  zi3^  50 

Rutland,  Countess  of,  epitaph  of,  506,  30 


s 

Sabbath,  Christ's  saying  on,  459,  z6 ;  ordainer  of, 

pity  in,  zsi,  51 ;  profaned,  no  gain,  3z6,  59 
Sack,  bad,  37.  5 ;  empty,  79,  93 
Sackcloth,  what  underlies,  506,  25 
Sacrament,  received,  a  benefit,  Z59,  8 
Sacrifice,  a  duty,  Z85,  38 ;  a  sick  man's,  19.  94 ;  a 
sorrowful^  440,  7  ;  as  duty  and  necessity,  effect  of, 
395>  23;  tn  the  eyes  of  God,  491,  49;  necessary 
to  realisation  of  idea,  309,  34 ;  of  less  for  greater, 
332,  61 
Sacrifices,  in  little  things,  hard,  599,  43  ;  our, 
PMsive,  310,  X4 


Sad,  man,  not  friend,  960,  30;  the.  disliked  by 

gay,  394,  5 ;  when  has  cause,  Z65,  99 
Saddest  thing,  the,  443,  46 
Sadness,  a   mark  of  goodness,  475,  90;  decpi, 

514,  34;  enjoyment  in,  471,  93;  soul's  poison, 

xx8,  J7 
Safety,  the  only,  397,  5 ;  the  parent  of,  37,  15 
Sag^acioos  man  contrasted  with  a  wise,  566,  36 
Sag^,  a,  defined,  18.  54 ;  a  true,  a  world -pu{Hl, 

143,  XI ;  how  regaided,  933,  7 ;  test  of  a,  478,  51 ; 

why  esteemed  by  world,  9x0^  45 
Sasres  ancient,  aim  of,  9c^,  97 
Sailing'  without  wind,  909,  9 
Sailor,  a  disgrace  to,  35,  10 ;  first,  daring  of,  zBv, 

14;  heart  of,  34^17 
Saint,  peasant,  toiling  for  bread  and  light,  405,  19 ; 

run  mad,  ixx,  36;  seeming,  not  to  be  trusted, 

501,  x8 
Sainthood,  questionable,  476,  31 
Saints,  a  communion  of,  tor  all  who  have  fautb, 

483,  97 ;  a  living  communion  of.  470,  4 ;  God's 

triumph  over,  385,  14  ;  living  and  dead,  different 

treatment  of,  461,  94 
Salvation,  a  dubious,  offering,  ^3,  3X ;  aoconiing 

to  Plato,  9x6,  99 ;  all  alone,  misery,  900,  16 ;  by 

human  means,  430,  9^  ;  first  step  in,  104,  97  ;  no, 

in  the  course  of  justice,  484,  17;  only  road  to, 

444,  40 ;  things  that  tend  to  our,  457,  96 
Samaritan,  the  good,  doing,  564,  3^ 
Same,  the,  everywhere,  39,  9 
Samson's  riddle,  340,  13 
Sanctity,  the  root  of,  459,  9 
Sanctuary,  shall  we  raze,  iii,  49 
Sand,  no  grain  of,  unpeoplea,  309,  t9 
Sanity,  a  test  ofj  19Z,  36 ;  how  preserved,  3x4,  ao ; 

perfect,  exceptional,  304,  xz 
Saracens,  Emerson  on,  335,  8 
Sarcasm,  the  sting  in,  4Z6,  x^ 
"  Sartor  Resartus,"  two  main  ideas  of,  963,  zs 
Satan,  finds  mischief,  199,  36 
Satie^,  as  reformer,  994,  z6 ;  fulne«  of,  a  curse, 

r.  397.  43    ^ 

Satire,  and  ptoverty,  354, 95 ;  general  end  personal, 

187,  z ;  hard  to  suppress,  67,  29 ;  truthful,  effect 

of.  90,  z  9 
Satires  and  lampoons,  written  with  wit  and  sinrit, 

Satuical  vein,  danger  of,  Z46,  49 

Satisfaction,  effect  of^  93,  57 

Satisfied,  and  dissatisn^,  different  conduct  of,  489, 
51 ;  well,  144,  I 

Sauce,  the  best,  336,  i 

Savage,  civilised,  worst,  59,  46 ;  noble,  164,  35 

Saved  once,  saved  for  ever,  79,  95 

Sa^ng,  a  great  art^  400,  37 ;  a  man  against  his 
will,  Z96,  9^;  having,  zz4,  5;  necessity  of,  as 
well  as  gaining,  363,  35 

Saviour,  a.  vocation  o\,  58,  3 

"  Savoir-vtvre,"  the  first  condition  of,  374,  45 

Say.  having  one's,  168,  46 

Saying,  and  doing,  70,  43 ;  379.  38 ;  and  doing, 
difference  between,  29,  59 ;  oefore  sin^m^,  936, 
5 ;  from,  to  doing,  a  long  stride,  59,  36 ;  insincere, 
503,  19 ;  well  and  doing  well,  different  effects  of, 

SayUiflTS,  wise,  557^  42-44 

Scanold,  not  the  disgrace,  39,  4 

Scandal,  and  a  lie,  8^  15 ;  and  tea,  953,  49 ;  axid 

the  great,  109,  45  ;  circulation  of,  xox,  6 ;  lust  of, 

470,  6 :  waits  on  state,  135,  33 
Scandals,  dead,  use  of,  55,  30 ;  fly,  399,  31 
Scapegoat  always  needed,  3,  69 
Scattering  and  increasing,  477.  5 
Scenes,  new,  power  of,  997,  39 ;  prying  behind. 

Scepticism,  the  misery  of,  b6s,  48 
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Sceptre,  snatched  from  tyrants,  84, 36 ;  weight  of, 
when  known,  144.  46 

Schemes,  sinister,  bow  defeated.  316,  ^a  ;  our,  not 
favoured  by  Zeus,  10,  iz  ;  the  nest  laid,  417,  44 

Schiller,  and  Goethe,  compareil,  532,  22  ;^  and  his 
ideal,  481,  98  ;  Goethe  of,  379,  xi  ;  on  his  educa- 
tion, 40a,  i| 

Schiller  s,  ideal,  premature,  54,  9  ;  scorn  for 
worldly  possessions,  63,  41 

Schisms  in  Church,  root  of,  459,  8 

Scholar,  a  good  and  ripe,  116,  ^ ;  great,  common 
defect  of,  7,  6 ;  seif-det.ial  required  in,  19,  6 ;  the 
affair  of,  346,  8 ;  the  ink  of,  its  merits,  436,  39 ; 
the  true,  procedure  of,  459,  8 ;  without  good- 
breeding,  45a,  37 

Scholars,  greatest,  43a,  37 ;  greatest,  not  wisest 
men,  358,  50 ;  seldom  great  men,  465,  24 ;  unre- 
garded,  176,4 

School,  true  preparatory,  319,  34 

Schoolboy,  the  desire  of,  452,  28 

Schooling,  good,  missed,  150,  44 ;  our,  a  prepara- 
tion for  slavery,  330,  37 

Schoolmasters,  express  and  unexpress,  426,  24 ; 
our,  536,  35 

Science,  a  true  man  of,  defined,  143,  40 ;  advance 
in,  due  to  individuals,  184,  43 ;  an  exchange  of 
ignorances,  aao,  44;  and  Christianity,  ^ao,  19;  and 
the  theologians,  97,  59 ;  and  thought,  law  of,  484, 
38  ;  as  truth,  500,  ^ ;  at  bottom,  313,  4 ;  children 
not  to  be  taught,  527,  34 ;  compared  with  con- 
science, 46,  40 ;  condition  of  any,  ^36,  35  ;  con- 
trasted with  religion,  373,  qd  ;  denned,  383,  3  : 
dictionary  and  grammar  o^  336,  28 ;  falsely  so 
called,  533, 38 ;  its  value  to  the  race,  531,  5 ;  men 
of,  controversy  unworthy  of,  276,  8  ;  modern, 
Ruskin  on,  281,  32  ;  no,  patriotic,  473, 44  ;  not  in 
bulk,  i6aj  2ii ;  physical,  a  lesson  of,  ^48, 19 ;  pride 
of,  an  evil,  375,  41 ;  prosecuted  for  its  own  sake, 
81, 40  ;  the  faculty  of,  426, 46 ;  the  fathers  of,  347. 
^ ;  the  home-making  power  of,  535,  36 ;  the  new 
in,  i8a,  43;  the  want  m,  399,  18 ;  two  things  to 
consider  in,  189,  44 ;  without  poetry,  559,  4s ; 
work  of,  464,  a 

Sciences,  aid  vantages  of  study  in,  157,  aa;  functions 
of  the  several,  131,  48 ;  history  o^  a  fugue,  64,  33 

Scipio,  Africanus,  saying  of,  319,  x 

Scoffer,  fate  of,  at  the  resurrection,  Mahomet  on, 

33>i  >o 
Scolding',  folly  of  continual,  335,  4 ;  vanity  of, 

Scorning:,  futility  of,  145,  43 

Scotch,  drink.  Boms  on.  zo8,  30 ;  drink,  Bums  on 

the  power  o\.  337,  6  ;  the,  temper  of,  346,  1 1 
Scotcnman,  the.  Goldsmith  on.  558,  33 
Scoimdrelj  no,  without  hb  apology,  ai8,  17 
Scoimdrelism,  course  of,  431,  44 
Sconndrels,  guiding,  by  love,  492,  51 ;  just  hatred 

of.  backbone  of  religion,  315,  37 
Scribbling,  incessant^  evil  of;  192,  53 
Scripture,  demand  for.  aa,  36 ;  how  to  mterpret, 

93,  60 ;  no  jesting  with,  390,  46 
Scruples,  to  be  guarded  against,  241,  38 
Scyllk  shunned,  485,  49 
Sea,  sayings  about,  45a,  30-35 ;  secret  of,  how  to 

learn,  563, 31 ;  the,  a  harper,  564,  a6 ;  treacherous, 

83,  xo 

Searchable  and  unsearchable,  wise  treatment  of, 

Searcnm^  commended,  a-4,  zx 

Season,  things  in,  162,  i 

Secrecy,  and  vice.  548,  36 ;  once  whispered,  z68, 
13 ;  recommended  by  Burns,  35,  3a ;  recommend- 
ing! 370t  3« ;  to  be  kept,  141,  48 

Secret,  a,  hard  to  keep,  485,  as ;  a,  imparted,  17, 
13  ;  between  two  or  three,  360,  10;  blame  of  dis- 
c»>su^K»  498,  43 ;  how  to  keep  a,  X77,  xj ;  how  to 


lose  command  of,  150, 35  ;  keeping  and  disclosing, 
'99i  18  *  '(ept  and  revealed,  19,  5 ;  knowing  and 
revealing,  ao7,  30 ;  of  a  friend,  his,  not  mine,  536, 
^o ;  power  ot  a,  486,  8 ;  the  great,  550,  5 ;  trust- 
ing, to  a  servant,  153,  35 ;  weight  of  a,  377,  3 : 
who  would  wish  to  keep,  553,  33 ;  woman  cannot 
keep,  as,  7 

Secrets,  all,  to  be  laid  open,  3x5,  40 ;  keeping  of, 
XX,  53  ;  revealing,  496,  ^;  why  coveted,  3x1,  13 

Sectanan  bigotry,  Ruskin  on,  514,  31 

Sectary,  the,  mistake  of,  Z9X.  38 

Sects,  founders  of,  307,  33 ;  the,  and  reason,  93, 6t 

Security,  insecure,  Z44, 45  ;  often  near  ruin,  335, 33 

Seducer,  no,,  happy,  395,  13 

See,  thev  that  won  t,  148,  so  ;  to,  but  not  be  se«i 
through,  our  wish,  535,  19 

Seed,  and  flower,  relation  of,  428,  49;  and  tree, 
interval  between,  469, 35  ;  sown  by  God,  379,  i,  3 

Seed-corn  not  to  be  ground,  107,  48 

Seed-field,  man's,  a88,  6 

Seeing,  an  object,  necessity  of,  508, 5  ;  and  looking, 
different,  a,  38 ;  before  overseeing,  24a,  56 ;  be- 
lieving, 41, 13 ;  culminating  in  dimness  of  vision, 
395.  aa  I  followed  by  contemplation,  ao,  37 ;  for 
one  s  self,  a  great  moment,  15, 3 ;  in  part,  539, 46  ; 
musically,  384,  39 ;  rarer  than  thinking,  X64,  x^  ; 
thing  beautifuliy  done,  pleasure  of,  471,  36; 
through,  but  not  being  seen  through,  339,  15; 
through,  preventing  seeing,  274,  37 ;  truly,  con- 
dition of,  176,  2 

Seeking*,  compared  with  finding,  135,  t8  ;  or  not 
and  finding,  or  not,  15a,  10 

Seemly,  the,  permitted,  84,  38 

Seen,  compared  with  heard,  480,  47 

Seer,  a,  beguiling,  ai8, 19;  and  seen,  alike  punished, 

«27.  55 
Seers  and  thinkers  compared,  453,  7 
Selection,  natural,  defined,  390, 15 ;  saved,  trouble 

saved,  85,  is ;  the  art  of,  importance  to  author 

151.6 
Self,  admiratu>n  of,  137,  19;  admirer  or  lover  of 

on^y»  334»  31 ;   alone  interesting,  313,  38 ;   an 

etemafentity,  463, 39 ;  as  a  mirrcNr  of  truth,  xo,  3  ; 

as  one's  enemy,  79,  x6 ;  concentration  on^  fruits 

of,  10,  40;  conquest  of,  146,  48;  estimation  of, 

29,   14 ;   valuation  of,  to  be  rigorous,  70,  X4  ; 
armony  with,  543,  7 ;  how  best  to  shun,  107, 38 ; 
how  to  know,  465,  15;  556,  34;  how  to  live  to, 
483,  40 :  how  to  regard,  33^,  34 ;  533,  16;  igno- 
rance of,  175,  5  ;  instance  of  love  of,  88,  33  ;  left 
to,  good  at  times,  905,  38  \  Luther's  fear  of,  164, 
45 ;   man's,  his  worst  blind,   334,   X9 ;  oneness 
with,  oneness  with  God,  533,  37 ;  one's,  as  a 
miracle  and  monster,  i€^,  a;  one's  truest  and 
deepest,  519,  33;  our  estimate  of,  93,  a6;  pious 
and  just  honouring  of,  447,  43  ;  respect  only  for, 
30I,  13 ;  saying  good  or  bad  <^,  38X,  34 ;  thinking 
modestly  of,  150,  xx ;  to  be  overcome,  334,  14 ; 
trust  of,  and  distrust  of,  105,  36;  unbeliel  in,  477, 
70;  undervaluing,  and  others,  148,  ^o ;  where  to 
be  .nought  and  found^  384, 46 ;  worship  of,  dreary, 
8&  7 ;  dead,  a  steppmg-stone,  167,  29 
Self-abasement,  effect  c^,  83.  zz 
Self-assertion  and  self-denial,  340^  37 
Self-censure,  a  fi«(hing  for  praise,  9,  17 
Self-commendation,  al^itimate,  471,  x4 
Self-€(mceit,  a  source  of  darkness,  445,  35 ;  cause 
of  ruin,  163,  xs ;  how  to  lessen,^  176,  14;  not  to 
be  obtrusive,  30Z,  34 ;  the  first  sin,  428,  36^ 
Self-concentration,  man's,  his  fatalest  disease, 

433,43 
Self-confidence,  its  attestation,  saa,  38 ;  the  power 

ofl  395,  38 
Self-confident,  the,  to  beware,  84  x,  8 
Self-conquest,  victory,  aa7,  ix 
Self-«ontrol,  man  without,  551,  33 
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Stif-culture  and  itady  of  history,  304,  31 

Stlf-deception,  593,  93 ;  the  greatest,  305^  z 

Self'deiiud,  greatness  of,  133,  39 ;  how  judge  a 
life  of,  303,  41 ;  importance  of  teaching,  465,  33 ; 
Scott  on  the  power  of,  411,  13 ;  superseded,  544, 
31 ;  the  benefit  of,  36a,  23 ;  toe  gain  of,  385,  9 ; 
want  of,  518,  39 

Self-dependence,  8,  40 ;  hapiuness  of,  i6z,  34 

Self-endeavoor,  the  key  to  succe»,  34,11 

Self-esteem,  due,  a  necessity,  171,  x6,  ai;  grounded 
on  just  and  right,  325,  40 

Self-forigetlulnesa,  the  best,  418,  i 

Self-help  aloDo  owned  by  nature,  aga,  85 ;  as  an 
acquuution,  190,  a3;  Heaven's  help,  7,  3a 

Self-nelping  man,  welcome,  531,  az 

Self-knowledgre,  a  necessity,  3ia^  6 ;  a,  not  bad, 
404,  81 ;  an  effect  <^,  418,  19 ;  difficult  178,  51 ; 
how  attained,  x6x,  6 ;  334,  55 ;  index  oi,  38a,  33 ; 
limited,  585,  zz  ;  never  perfect,  306, 3 ;  rare,  517, 
5 :  souzce  of,  876,  16 ;  sum  of  wisdom,  zz7,  3Z  ; 
Thales  on,  443,  40;  the  oonditUA  of,  296,  8; 
value  of,  Z5Z,  95 ;  ax8,  a6 

Self'love,  a  balloon,  aaa,  x8 ;  and  debt,  994,  13: 
blinding,  78,  39 ;  excess  of,  55a,  ix  ;  function  m, 
504,  a ;  greatest  flatterer,  aaa,  17 ;  offended,  aaa, 
zo ;  to  be  cut  out,  5a,  17 

Self-lovers,  the  nature  of,  ao6,  31 

Self-made  men,  our,  3^9,  15 

Self-maintenance,  no  hardship,  494,  Z7 

Self-neglecting,  a  sin,  386,  7 

Self-praise  offensive,  831,  24 

Self-f'eforniation,  a  contribution  to  national,  153, 
0:  a  labour,  419,  38 

Self-regard  a  nghi,  470.  zo 

Self-celiance,  alter  failure,  346,  44;  the  virtue 
in.  417,  z 

Self-respect,  effect  of,  on  morals,  493,  x  ;  import- 
ance of,  af ,  zo 

Self-restramt,  necessity  of,  305,  5 ;  the  virtue  of, 
366,  84 

Self-reverence,  9,  a :  as  a  virtue,  45Z,  ai 

Self-satisfied  man,  tncj  505,  87 

Self-subdual  as  a  conflict,  301,  84 

Self-sufficiency,  law  of,  443, 8 

Self-taughtj  a  merely,  man^  538,  35 

Self-trust,  Its  comprehensiveness,  189,  47;  the 
value  of,  506,  TL 

Self-will  to  be  subdued,  142,  4 

Selfish,  like  sympathetic,  408,  36;  no  hapiuness 
to.  162,  43 

Selfishness  always  a  failure,  90,  47 

Sellinr,  the  rule  in,  176,  13 

Semblance  v*mu  suostance,  r^ard  for,  150,  Z4 

Sense,  as  deceptive,  473,  5 ;  and  dreams,  337,  4  z  ; 
and  thought,  their  partiuons,  373,  9 ;  belter  than 
loquacity,  a6x,  93  ;  common,  contrasted  with 
fine,  106.  30;  compared  with  learning,  836,  a8; 
good,  relation  between,  and  good  ta&te,  83,  51 ; 
higher^  ennobling  power  of.  131,  3  ;  in  ONifront- 
ing  evil,  36,  4 ;  men  of,  ana  wit,  467,  5 ;  native, 
to  be  respected,  509,  89;  objects  of,  not  there, 
539i  5 ;  strength,  X46»  53 ;  true,  its  power,  500, 
36  ;    want   of,    3,    ao ;    want   of,    and   crime, 


173,  39 

Senses,  and  faith,  90,  56 ;  avenues  to  enjoyment, 
313,  a ;  delusion  of,^  how  to  annihilate.  x86,  45 ; 
man  owes  to  experience,  37,  6 ;  not  aecepMtive, 
453,  X3 ;  origin  of,  zoa,  a ;  our,  and  impresHtons, 
339,  x6 ;  our,  pliuiets,  86a,  40 ;  their  truthful- 
ness. 66,  z6 

SensiDlliues,  our,  to  be  cherished,  904,  Z4 

SensibiUty,  effect  of,  on  circumstances,  |6,  14 ; 
excessive,  386,  51 ;  quick,  mark  of  intelligence, 
365,  xz ;  that  is  true  taste,  278,  24 ;  too  much, 
497  J  ^6 ;  without  humour,  425,  41 

Sezisible,  man,  a  merely,  his  value,  7, 44 ;  man,  a, 
040 


when  deceived,  938, 59 ;  man,  most,  55Z,  4a  ;  the, 

no  novelty,  p^a,  84 
Sensnal  indulgence,  effects  of,  Z56,  45 
Sensualist,  b^y  of  a,  4x8,  46 
Sensuality,  always  a  failure,  90, 47 ;  an  offence  to 

reason,  zsx,  i ;  debasing,  x6,  z6 ;  life  of,  how 

atoned  for,  79.  39 ;  most  potent  antidote  to,  473, 

99 ;  the  evd  of,  39*  39 
Sentence,  eood,   the    first   quoter   of,   997,  ^3  ; 

understanding  versus  dissecting,  483,  47 ;  what 

gives  force  to,  807,  38 
Sentences,  our,  characterised,  337,  Z9;  pregnant, 

468;  xo 
Sentiment,  in  women  and  men,  476,  30 ;  no  ex- 
pression of,  we  don't  feel,  330^  29 ;  the  sail,  264, 

83 ;  versus  action,  ox,  5a 
Sentimental,  doomed,  453, 14 
Sentimentaltsm,  a  watery,  ^90^  4 
Sentimentalist,  barren,  416,  47 ;  the,  asdduous, 

tiresome,  334,  24 
Sentiments,  social,  rule  for,  244,  13 
Separation,  rule  of,  sao,  zx 
Sequence,  essential  to  value,  94,  83 
Serenity,  a  ^ft  of  time,  487,  aa ;  attainment  of, 

X54.  34;    feigning,  453,   16;   peculiar  to  man, 

416.  9 
Scirfdom  in  England  at  present,  47a,  4 
Serious,  difficult  to  master,  496,  34 
Seriousness,  the  root  of,  340,  15 
Sermon,  criticism  of  a,  477,  38 ;  qualities  required 

in,  848,  53  . 

Sermons,  flowers  m^  X07,  54 ;  m  stones,  |o6,  ao 
Serpent,  shedding  its  skin,  550,  ao;  wisdom  of, 

whence?  455,  4 
Serpent's  brood,  no  covenant  with,  axS,  6 
Servant,  a,  by  nature,  advantage  of,  198,  3a ;  a 

wise,  uie  loss  of,  439,  46 ;  bad,  worst  part  of, 

458,  8 ;  being  without  a,  491,  x ;  how  to  secure 

faithful,  177,  35 ;  negligent,  how  made^  9,  35 ; 

never,  never  master,  Z50,  43;  qualification  for, 

'75i  3  >  the  duty  of,  in  misfortune,  z88,  za 
SenranU,  a  necessity,  173,  97;  ambition  of,  zz6, 

ao ;  evil  of  many,  66,  49 ;  greatest,  in  a  house, 

270,  5z  ;  how  to  regard  our,  587,  38 ;  many,  little 

service,  42,  39 ;  no,  without  real  masters,  559, 45 ; 

of  the  great,  airs  of,  Z36,  49 ;  that  wait  on  man, 

383,  35 ;  the  most  abject,  70.  z6 


Serve,  what  will,  fit,  538,  za 
erved,  ' 

37.  5t 


Served,  how  to 


i»  nt,  5W 
be  well. 


I77i30»35.  36;  the  best. 


Service,  a,^  that  is  no  slavery,  zoo,  34 ;  care  or 
coldness  in,   Z89,  49;  from   oelow  upwards,  a 
necessity,  495,  37  ;  greater  than  the  god,  488,  X9 ; 
measure  ot,  171,  49 ;  of  self,  best,  330,  4 ;  our 
domestic,  337,  39 ;  our  highest,  a  watchword,  435, 
5 ;  pride  of;  a  merit,  150.  4^ ;  proffered,  278,  33 ; 
reciprocal,  z,  14 ;  remuneration  for,  53a,  i :  small, 
true,  394,  3a ;  the  curse  of,  488,  48 ;  the  law  of, 
Z84,  4z  ;  value  of  faithful,  3Z3,  zi ;  who  can  do 
no,  as  a  friend,  53a,  Z4 ;  with  noble  ease,  153,  x8 
Serving*  others,  two  ways  of,  884,  31 
Servitude,  a  noble,  863,  34 
Set,  one's  owm,  mistake  about,  Z49,  z6 
Settlements,  all,  temporary,  47a,  3Z 
Seventeenth  century,  how  far  of  worth,  453,  Z7 
Severity,  compared  with  love  and  justice,  W5,  t3 ; 

our,  thought  of,  at  death,  543,  18 
Sesi,  either,  imperfect,  80,  8 ;  virtue  of,  460,  43 
Shackles,  the,  not  therefore  a  rlave,  539,  tz 
Shade,  we  shall  fight  in,  397,  za 
Shadow,  a,  no  measuring,  551,  8 ;  and  the  sun, 
93, 6a ;  catch  not  at,  36,  5a ;  gazing  on  one's,  869, 
88  ;  dependent  on  light,  548,  37  ;  on  dial,  453, 49 ; 
failing  to  grasp  a,  19^,  9 
Shadows,  clutched  lit  for  substances,  z6a,  44 ;  kiss- 
ing. 399i  6 ;  Nature's,  398,  4z 
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Shakespeare,  a  wonder  to  nature,  293,  7  ;  and 
waysiae  incidents,  436,  16 ;  art  of,  53^  10 ;  Ben 
Jonson  (Ml,  X49,  25;  characteristic  of,  410^  44; 
death  of,  without  sign,  4x5,  37 ;  harmony  of,  454, 
29  ;  how  made  great,  480,  x  ;  M.  Arnold  on,  484, 
I ;  magic  of,  33,  23 ;  Milton  on,  55,  35 ;  538,  14 ; 
rank  among  poets,  503,  48 ;  the  player,  465,  14 

Shakespeare's,  critics,  Carlyle  on,  300,  26 ;  know* 

•«  Shall,  "^  same  a-" 


as     can     ^s  x 
Shalt,"  legibUity  of,  483,  45 
"Shalt,  thoQ,"  a«  a  command,  how   softened, 

421.  JO 
Shame,  a  barrier,  140,  24 ;  false,  xoo,  46 ;  soil  of 

virtue,  197,  20 ;  the  moral  virtue  of,  289,  24 

Sharpness,  a  matter  of  degree,  330,  40 


though  given,  to  be  wrought  for,  125,  40 ;  under 

an  old  hedge,  209,  x 
Shepherd,  a  good,  duty  of.  31^  31 
Shepherds,  contrasted  with  Icings,  123,  43 
Sheridan,  a  witticism  of,  451,  38  ;  to  a  creditor, 

566,  19 
Sheridan's  self*confidence,  167,  32 
Shiftlessness,  poverty  of,  474,  51 
Shine,  how  one  ma^  tail  to,  566,  32 
Ship,  the  best  captain  of  a,  551,  39 ;  with  most  sail, 

453i  as 
Shoe,  benefit  of  wearing,  197,  xx 
Shoes,  old,  till  new  ones,  7X,  48 
Shooting,  often,  effect  of,  325,  31 
Shop,  opening  and  keejung  open,  201,  29 
Short«cnts,  circuitous,  45,  40 
Shortcomings  to  be  overlooked,  320,  7 
Shot,  a  good,  X44,  33 

"  Should  "  and  **  would  "  contrasted,  4x4,  28 
Showy,  the,  and  the  true,  453,  29 
Shrew,  how  to  chastise,  145,  48 
Shrewdness,  power  of,  328,  7 
Shyness,  meaning  of  so-called,  536,  47 
Sibyl,  impersonation  of  the  prophetic  in  nature, 

2QI,  26 

SiOK  with  too  much,  109,  x8 

Sickness^  amendment  after,  rarcj  X05, 19  ;  mental, 

how  relieved,  65,  25  ;  poor-spinted,  428,  43 
Sighing,  plague  of,  x6,  38 ;  vanity  of,  72,  31 
Sighs,  the  Bridge  of,  300,  28 
Sight,  effect  on,  of  bodily  anguish,^  558.  24 ;  great, 

first  impression  of,  313,  2t ;  partial,  oettcr  than 

none,  26,  9 ;  people  vainest  of  their,  202,  52 ; 

point  of,  not  within,  427,  37 ;  requisites  of,  300, 

27 ;  the  sense  o^  2^  54 
Sigmficant,  and  msignificant,  diverse  estimate  of, 

S5t  5 
Silence,  a,  commended,  547,  X4 ;  a  necessity,  477, 
6 ;  a  preacher,  468,  3X ;  a  Pythagorean,  oenefit 
of,  345,  21 ;  a  temple,  4^7,  5  ,*  a  test  of  sagacity, 
aOj  26,  30 ;  a,  to  be  imitated,  243,  27 ;  to  main- 
tain, ability,  will,  and  obligation,  382,  2X ;  and 
speech,  prompters  of,  205,  23 ;  better  than  irrele- 
vancy,  29,  40;  better  than  discourse,  129,  4; 
better  than  propagating  error,  170, 8 ;  confession, 
42,  3z ;  compared  with  speech,  401,  2;  402,  2; 
contrasted  with  unrestrained  talk,  488,  4 ;  essen- 
tial for  peace,  23,  6 ;  expressive,  ^4,  X9 ;  great 
empire  of,  fascination  of,  253,  13;  in  these  days 
preferable  to  speech,  256,  28 ;  incapacity  (or,  a 
misfortune,  39,  17 ;  its  significance,  as  induced, 
400,  2 ;  misconstrued,  3^  x  ;  never  recorded, 
xBo,  45 ;  of  fools  and  wise,  235,  19 ;  often  safe 
ooune,  235,  X4  ;  or  saying  better,  28,  24 ;  power 
of,  382,  ao;  reaping,  152,  20;  rebuke  for,  26,  5X ; 
safety  of,  19.  vi ;  sometimes  offensive.  526,  10 ; 
tact  required  for,  378,  45 ;  the  significance  of, 


'44i  8,  13,  14;  the  wish  of  the  strong,  397,  27 ; 
tree  of,  trait  of,  458,  37  \  value  of,  xtx,  ^5 ;  X85, 
14 ;  virtue  of,  367,  40 ;  virtue  of  the  fooli^,  327, 
35 ;  virtue  there  is  in,  26,  56 ;  whena  duty^  535, 29 

Suent,  men,  and  objects  to  be  guarded  against,  29, 
64,  65 ;  the  noble,  253, 13 

Siller,  want  of,  3,  20 

Silver,  love  of,  x^7,  54 

Similes,  always  imperfect,  318,  32 

Simple,  more  difficult  than  the  complex,  2oz,  40; 
reasonings  of,  498,  48 

Simpleton,  a,  advice  of,  505,  32 

Simplicity,  advantage  of  faith  in,  333,  14 ;  and 
b«uity,  507,  34 ;  as  a  grace,  Ben  Jonson  on,  X23, 
ix  ;  excellence  of,  185,  26;  power  of,  360,  xi ; 
rare,  5,  24 ;  seal  of  truth,  54,  29 ;  ^a,  7 

Sin,  a,  confessed,  344,  21 ;  and  misery,  209,  23 ; 
and  repentance,  experience  of,  93,  14 ;  sundry 
attitudes  to.  Fuller  on,  146,  X2 ;  burnt  into 
the  ^  blood  by  practice,  453,  40 ;  each,  God- 
annihilating,  75,  23 ;  essence  of,  425,  33 ;  evil 
of,  372,^  47 ;  forsaking  all,  148,  39 ;  found  out,  28, 
41 ;  guilt  of|  dependent  on  knowledge,  326,  31 ; 
how  to  avoid,  149,  32;  how  to  save  men  from, 
565,  4X  ;  how  to  treat,  500,  37 ;  natural  to  man, 
*3f  9  *  of  hot  heart  and  ot  cold,  471,  28 ;  source 
of  all,  116,  14 ;  that  hero  atones  for,  204,  4;  the 
unparaonable,  446,  x8;  thinking  about,  wa^te, 
481,  21 ;  truth  of,  not  to  be  luiown,  527,  x8 ; 
without  limits,  ^75,  x8 

Sincerity,  as  a  virtue,  100,  28 :  how  to  constrain, 
55f  ^3 »  simple,  commended,  871  ao^  21 ;  the 
happiness  of;  171,  25 ;  without  simplicity,  269^ 
33;  vears  of,  215,  35  ,    ^ 

Sing,  how  learn  to,  252,  z ;  I,  because  1  must, 
X65,  42 

Singer,  the  business  of,  66,  19 

Singers,  business  of,  489,  39;  the  general  fault 

oC^afli  37 

Sin^^mg,  according  to  gift,  93,  31 ;  wi  an  accom- 
plishment, 374.  17 ;  at  work,  Carlyle  on,  123,  36 ; 
true,  worship,  500,  38 

Singiuarit]r,  and  fashion,  202,  30 ;  none  without, 
^1  33 !  sign  of  genius,  133,  22;  taste  for,  how 
induced,  222,  40 

Sinned,  more,  against  than  sinning,  164,  29 

Sinner,  a  worn  out,  most  denunciatory,  35,  25 ; 
repentance  of,  joy  of  gods  over,  532,  5 

Sinners,  faintly  condemned,  476,  3 ;  mercy  of 
heaven  to,  but  not  fools,  154,  14 

Sinning,  and  bearing  with  the  sin  different,  105, 6 ; 
occasion  for  pardon,  ^4, 24 

Sins,  denied,  310,  30 ;  Emerson's  advice  in  regsud 
to,  4^8,  42 ;  the  root  of  all,  68.  22 

Situation,  to  every,  its  own  pleasures,  187,  44 

Sixpence,  virtue  m,  553,  19 

Skeleton,  the,  our  mortal  companion,  525,  16 

Skies,  attempt  to  scale,  vain,  332,  y 

Skill,  and  exertimi,  economy  of,  difficult,  201,  40 ; 
and  labour,  value  of,  94,  31$;  compared  with 
strength,  aai,  ^5 ;  mead  of;  497,  ^  xo ;  not  an 
estimable  quantity.  358,  10 ;  not  visible,  5x6^  x6 ; 
power  of,  300,  8  ;  the  greatest,  43|2,  36 

Skin,  a  living,  blessedness  of  having,  473,  31 ;  a, 
natural  to  all  living,  9,  54 

Sky,  who  aims  at  the,  392,  51 

Sladkness  breeds  worms,  243,  x8 

Slain,  the,  thrice  he  slew,  ^9,  37 

Slander,  comfort  under,  54;r,  6 ;  lives  upon  succes- 
sion, XXX.  6 ;  not  to  be  believed,  37,  3X  ;  provoca- 
tion unaer^  490,  36;  to  good  man,  395,  30; 
world's  delight  in,  226,  X5 

Slave,  a,  defined,  xso^  39 :  a  freedom  allovred,  6a, 
2  ;  a  heaven-made,  urcaeemable,  553,  38 ;  as  re- 
sards  reason,  148,  53 ;  at  heart,  not  free,  x8o,  4 ; 
Dom  to  be,  25,  58 ;  fetters  of,  427,  34 ;  if  I'm 

2S  «*1 
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deigned  yon  lordling's,  173,  4a ;  none,  writh  will 

free,  jo6,  6 
Slave-drlTing.  two  kinds  of,  399,  1 
Slave-holding,  effect  of,  51,  53;  enslaving,  177,  8 
SlaTes,  all,  53a,  17;  master  of,  441,  34 ;  men  who 

'^'Vi  47^1  53  •   '"C  greatest,  3x1,  24 ;   virtue  of, 

>03.  43 

Slavery!  act  of  will,  114,  17;  bitter,  60,  19;  but 
one,  476,  a3  ^  defined,  471,  13 ;  in  the  heart,  560, 
XI ;  not  abobshable  by  Parliament.  ^65,  a8 ;  only 
deliverance  from,  96,  to ;  our,  self-imposed,  33a 
91 ;  spiritual,  8,  a6 ;  the  distinguishing  sign  oS, 
434,  3 ;  the  greatest,  387,  36 ;  the  one  intolerable, 
445,  38 

Sleep,  a  gentle  thing,  ^aa,  5,  6 ;  a  palliative.  346, 
4^ ;  ana  his  brother  Death,  163,  a ;  at  miaday. 
381,  xo :  death's  counterfeit,  388,  6 ;  gift  of  Goa 
to  His  beloved,  14a,  33 ;  in  smoky  cribs,  555,  14  ; 


inventor  of,  blessed,  30, 47  ;  no,  where  care,  36, 4 ; 
of  rustic  men,  399,  34 ;  of  the  labouring  man,  453, 
43 ;  our,  when  deepest,  x6a,  44  ;  rule  for,  367,  8  ; 
Shakespeare  on,  358,  a8 ;  tired  Nature's  sweet 
restorer,  487,  34  ;  when  I  am  drowsy,  X65,  as 

Sleepers,  and  awake,  alike  watched  over,  xa5,  41 ; 
the,  to  whom  life  is  a  dream,  531,  34 

Sleeping,  the,  and  the  dead,  453,  44 

Slippery  places,  standing  on,  148,  ^ 

Sloth,  a  thrall  to,  147,  34 ;  and  poverty,  X03,  14 ; 
evil  of.  107,  36 ;  misery  entailed  by,  117,  32 

Slothful  and  waster,  1 4a,  5 

Sluggard  in  his  own  conceit,  453,  48 

Sluggishness  and  stupidity,  103,  15 

Shigs,  men  once,  sati,  13 

Small,  connected  with  great,  importance  of,  394 
31;   people,  the  talk  of,   65,   ix ;   thinrs,  man 
woo  scorns,  441,  ac ;  things,  not  to  be  despised, 
<i2,  14 

Smallest  space,  fruitful,  556, 9 

Smile,  a,  a  test  of  character,  399,  19;  a  broad, 
after  a  frown,  xo^  61,  6a ;  from  a  superior.  566, 
38;  or  laugh,  effect  of,  on  a  man,  543,  xo;  the 
virtue  in  a,  94,  56 

Smiles,  characters  of,  466,  41 

Smiling  in  self-mockerj',  385,  33 

Smith,  a  poor,  14 ;,  ^ 

Smoke,  and  flame,  mterchangeable,  903,  xo ;  con- 
suming one's,  a  first  lesson,  491,  34 ;  convertible 
power  of,  307,  13;  to  be  emitted  only  as  fire, 
47a,  48 ;  when  to  consume  and  when  to  emit,  456, 
14  ;  where  fire,  107,  x8 

Snail,  the,  in  its  shell,  454,  3 

Sneer,  malicious,  440,  i^  ^ 

Snob,  Thackeray's  definition  of  a,  567,  35,  37 

Snow,  statues  of.  5aa,  33 

Soaring,  no,  without  wings,  180,  ix 

Sobrietv,  how  secured,  8x.  4a  ;  the  virtue  of,  403, 33 

SociabiUty,  how  produced,  344,  49  ;  risky,  199,  33 ; 
source  of.  483,  35 

Social,  evils,  nature  of,  ax5,  3a ;  hive,  drones  and 
busy  bees  of,  531,  35  :  intercourse,  advantage  of. 
^27,  oo ;  procedure,  all,  dependent  on  finding  and 
installing  the  able  man,  xo6)  3« ;  ties  that  warp 
from  truth,  51,  50 

Socialism,  idpha  and  omega  of,  4x6,  a ;  charges 
against,  468,  i ;  defined,  519,  7 

Sodality,  the  foundation  of,  396,  i 

Societies,  insecure,  467,  38 

Societr,  a  church,  in  one  of  three  predicaments, 

'  90,  aS;  advantage  of,  397,  31,  33;  based  on  re- 

'  ligion,  3^0,  90 :  bases  of,  437,  13 1  collectively 
representing  culture,  ao,  3 ;  composition  of,  163, 
30 ;  condition  of,  549,  35  ;  contingent  on  mutual 
dupery.  377,  3o ;  conversation  in,  47, 43  ;  depend- 
ence of.  on  religion,  307,  14 ;  effect  of,  307,  33 ; 
family  ideal  of,  338,  41 ;  fatal,  307,  33 ;  nne,  no 
help  in,  488,  sx ;   good,  advantage  of,   77,   7 ; 


preat  hope  of,  431,  ax  ;  how  poamble,  335,  x ; 
importance  of,  to  a  man,  905,  x6;  in  binh-pongs, 
457i  *9  \  no,  without  flattery,  173,  3^  ;  only  one 
great,  4]^,  14  ;  relation  of,  to  humanity,  xax,  56 ; 
rules  of,  nothii^,  378,  3X  ;  the  bams  of,  105,  38 ; 
373,  X5  ;  the  best,  397.  35,  aS  ;  the  bonds  of,  396, 
4 ;  the  upper  and  under  currents  of,  460*  10 ;  the 
vital  element  in,  4SX|  7  ;  whence  its  regeneration, 
451,  5  ;  without  justice,  559,  37 

Socrates,  and  Christ,  430,  x6 ;  and^  Christ,  differ- 
ence between,  433,  3^ ;  eanaiiiniity  of,  63,  43 ; 
Milton  of,  554,  3 ;  of  himself,  396,  40 

SoiL  weed-producing,  value  of,  ai,  4 

Soldier,  brave,  the  aim  of,  94,  33 ;  effect  of  tise  on, 
^09,  36 ;  his  ultimate  and  perennial  office,  454, 7 ; 
inspiring  effect  of  courage  of,  48, 66 ;  no,  witlMXit 
war,  530,  33  ;  profession  of,  X071  x  i  ;  trade  of,  its 
nature  and  honourableness,  454,  6 ;  without  good- 
breeding,  459,  37 

Soldier's,  honour,  5x5, 37 ;  prize  and  wealth,  109, 43 

Soldiers,  baptized  in  Are,  Napoleon  on,  545,  16 ; 
Napoleon  on,  465,  a6 ;  two  kinds  of,  46B,  x  x 

Soliaarlty,  instance  of,  453,  jja ;  of  life,  474,  59 

Solitude,  at  times  best  aoaety,  xxx,  7;  defined. 
558,  ^6  ;  how  we  endure,  537,  19;  its  safety,  4^ 
37  ;  Its  unknown  nature  axKl  extent,  351,  xi ;  hfe 
of,  in  a  crowd,  soi,  34  ;  love  or  dislike  of,  xa,  51 ; 
necessary  for  all  great  work.  3,  35 ;  or  solitari- 
ness not  good  for  man,  903,  50 ;  or  vulgarity,  our 
choice,  465,  13 ;  painful.  64,  9;  perpetual,  effect 
of,  346,  34 ;  power  of,  on  mind,  X89.  53  ;  risk  of, 
30,  43 ;  the  incapable  of,  560,  ax  ;  the  virtue  in, 
5^x,  14 ;  true,  Byron  on,  379,  3 ;  uiuiatural,  to  be 
aoamdoncd,  81,  34;  who  prepsmd  for,  405,  5a: 
why  intolerable,  ao6,  a8 ;  within,  490,  aS 

Solomon,  felicities  of,  the  record  of,  447,  19 

Something  vertus  nothing,  89,  3 

Son,  a,  how  to  enrich,  461,  30;  a,  legacy  to,  93, 
17  ;  love  for,  38,  39 ;  the  best,  4x8,  a 

Socup,  an  old,  X63,  6 ;  ascensive  forces  of ,  99.  58 ; 
effect  of,  contrasted  with  eloquence,  80,  50 ;  gift 
of,  X35,  46 ;  great,  sincere.  9,  41 ;  its  own  reward, 
X70,  xo;  sacred,  love  of,  X09,  97;  the  end  of 
everything,  498,  35 ;  the  meaning  of.  X94,  34 ; 
the  power  of,  90,  5 ;  36,  94*  95 ;  37,  30 ;  when 
great,  X33,  40 ;  without  ear  of  taste,  537,  sx 

Songs,  our  sweetest,  535,  39 

Sopnistry,  entangling  power  of,  ^,  94 

Sophists,  effect  of  their  teaching  on  Church, 
339,  7& 

Sorrow,  a  si^  of  nobleness,  4S0,  93 ;  a  teacher. 
Z501  44  >  akm  to  course  of  thfngs,  476,  36 ;  and 
fear,  associated  with  melancholy,  X03,  31 ;  and 
joy,  9X3,  37.  98,  37,  41,  48,  46,  50,  51,  5s;  as  a 
teacher,  334,  ^7  ;  consecrated  in  Chnst,  594,  49 ; 
contrasted  with  happiness,  xp9,  43 ;  disappearance 
of,  under  love,  86,  34 ;  each  present,  absorbing, 
75,  33  ^  effect  of  time  on,  318,  36  :  effect  of,  worse 
than  giddiness,  93X,  la ;  ennobled  by  Christianity, 
4a.  53 »  43i  3 »  for  lo«  of  fortune,  539,  xa ;  gi\'e. 
words,  X33,  96;  gnarlingj  mocked  at,  X34,  43; 
how  to  treat,  538,  99;  involves  joVi  XX4,  48; 
knowledge,  X36,  36 ;  over  the  dead,  effect  of,  444, 
39 ;  path  of,  447,  xo ;  real,  hard  to  detect,  369. 
15 ;  self-incurred,  X53,  38;  shared,  so,  7;  sign  of 
deep,  433, 46 ;  sympathy  of,  456,  37 ;  tears  of,  imii 
of,  SHi  t3»  tna  eloquence  of,  391,  jiS;  the  first  great. 
473,  95 ;  the  triumph  of,  49,  5 «,  56 ;  vanity  of, 
531,  xo;  violence  of,  how  to  tame,  5x1,  30;  •wbax 
underlies  all,  506,  93 ;  while  there  b  hope,  550,  ai 

Sorrow's,  crown  of  sorrow,  ao,  6;  fell,  tooth,  xo4, 27 

Sorrows,  a  fire  at  which  we  warm  our  hands,  3^ 
37  ;  all,  healed  by  heaven,  75,  48 ;  associated  with 
plnsure,  409,  XX ;  desperate,  too^  35 ;  each  con- 
dition its  own,  8a,  55 ;  how  they  ooma,  545,  18 ; 
lighter  than  cares,  36, 9 ;  little  and  great,  asx,  19 ; 
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never  wanting,  aia,  ao ;  not  to  be  complained  of, 
543,  28 ;  of  earth,  in  eye  of  heaven,  474,  5 ;  of 
yesterday^  to-day,  and  to-morrow  compared,  454, 
iz  ;  our,  like  thunder-clouds,  349, 18 ;  part  of  the 
divine  plan,  80,  23 ;  small  and  great,  efiect  of, 
191  55  •  soothea  by  friendship,  319,  zo^  source  of, 
ij,  13 ;  true  easing  of,  503,  ^i ;  vanished,  lioul- 
quickening,  48,  59  j  we  must  bear,  468,  18 
Soul,  a  fresh,  breeding,  491,  zo;  a  great,  184,  Z3; 
a  man's,  his  mightiest  possession,  297, 4a ;  a  noble, 
to  the  vulgar,  421,  12;  a  precious.  168,  19;  a 
reality,  262,  25;  a  strong,  mark  of,  34^  30;  a 
strong,  to  be  prayed  for,  zia^  47  ;  a  strong,  works 
of,  307,  16 ;  a  sweet  and  virtuous,  never  gives, 
334,  43 ;  a  true,  first  trial  questions  of,  Z41,  34 ; 
a,  with  unsubdued  passions,  535,  22 ;  active,  the 
one  thing  of  value,  445,  40 ;  an  enigma  to  itself, 
361,  v>;  an  inmate,  551,  37;  and  body  mutually 
Eelpml,  9, 35 ;  and  love,  co-operating  or  disjoined, 
353. 50 ;  as  God,  unchangeable,  75,  ^5  ;  beautiful, 
finding,  a  gain,  79^  5 ;  black  speck  in  every,  469, 
21 ;  cannot  be  killed,  402,  0 ;  independent  of 
counselj  62,  37 ;  depth  of,  approved,^  430,  19 ; 
depths  m,  466, 36 ;  enect  on,  of  chastening,  48,  5 ; 
elevation  of,  537,  14 ;  excellence  and  greatness  of, 
in  what  seen,  223,  Z3 ;  fiery,  effect  of,  on  body, 
S,  44 ;  frequent  contrast  of  body  and,  8.  4Z  ;  gives 
form  to  body,  325,  Z4 ;  immortalitv  of,  Goethe's 
faith  in,  164,  43  ;  great,  invulnerable  but  for  com- 
passion, 506,  39;  greatness  of,  a  mark  of,  81,  2 ; 
greatness  of  revelations  of,  26,  63  ;  bis,  entrusted 
to  each  man,  127,  5a  ;  how  it  regards  all  it 
loves,  325, 6 ;  how  rendered  great,  162,  9  ;  human^ 
a  bin!  bom  in  a  cagej  436,  4 ;  immortality  of, 
proof  of,  494,  26 ;  in  sick  body,  5^3,  21 ;  indis- 
pensable, Z79,  23  ;  individual,^  union  it  should 
5eek,  436,  30 ;  indolence  of,  evil  of,  Z07,  30 ;  its 
l^reamess,  482,  25  ;  its  integrity,  sacred,  314,  37 ; 
lis  palace,  6,  63 ;  its  spiritual  position,  95,  13 ; 
largest,  of  a  country,  438,  i ;  life  of,  75,  26  ;  487, 
3 ;  like  a  star  apart,  486,  o ;  man's,  an  unspeak- 
able subject,  i6a,  14  ;  mans,  like  water,  385,  zz  ; 
man's  mightiest  possession,  324,  37 ;  mvstcry  in 
connection  with,  26^,  20;  nokindlinj;  ot,  without 
soul,  162,  26 ;  noble  and  ignoble,  in  prosperity 
contrasted,  171,  32;  noble,  fairest  fortune  to,  61, 
5  ;  of  man^  presence-chamber  of  Highest,  203,  40 ; 
one's  anxiety  about,  13,  46;  one's  own,  94,  za; 


wishes  of,  4^(8, 
salvation 


our,  our  own,  94,  Z2 ;  poorest 
30;  sad,  in  merry  company,  379,  14  | 
of,  sole  motive  of  religion,  15a,  |i ;  sayings  about, 
454,  Z4-27  ;  secret  of,  inexpressible  by  words,  308, 
3 ;  sick,  its  physician,  6^,  Z4 ;  sickness  of,  common 
cause  of,  325,  30 ;  so  situated  that  it  may  eman- 
cinate  itself,  126,  8 ;  sanctucuy  of,  z8,  36  \  source 
of^  events,  472,  33 ;  strength  of,  true  to  its  high 
trust,  133,  4a ;  strength  without  greatness  of,  385, 
12  ;  strenuous,  and  success,  21,  2 ;  that  strives 
and  sins,  miserv  of,  539,  13  ;  the,  no  coercing.  33, 
36 ;  the,  everything^  353,  39 ;  the,  great  and  plain, 
>33*  4'  i  ibe,  indivisible,  413,  5  ;  the,  mirror  of, 
426,  29 ;  the  sole  reality,  ^46,  ao ;  the  window  of, 
426,  31 ;  the  true  strength  of,  459.  10 ;  thrift  of 
having,  2,  55 ;  unbeliet  in  the  richness  of,  523. 
13 ;  virtuous  and  sensuous,  461,  3  ;  want  of  the, 
33-1,  8 ;  without  fixed  purpose,  222,  8 ;  without 
rejection,  20,  9  ;  youth  of,  466,  3 

Soul's,  grandeur,  in  what  revealed,  3x2,  3a ;  the, 
emphasis  right,  540,  z 

Souls,  all,  forfeit  once,  554,  43 ;  at  work  in  stinted 
body,  194.  z^ ;  the,  Cicero  on,  384,  6 ;  common, 
contrasted  with  nobler,  ^5,  az  ;  dear  to  God,  33, 
95 ;  feeble,  how  they  fail,  104,  4 ;  fine,  versus 
fine  society,  48S,  51 ;  generous,  weakness  of,  z2o, 
6;  godlike,  forbidden  neshly  gratification,  Z28,  ai ; 
great,  chamcterised,  3381  33  ;  great,  endurance  of. 


136, 48 ;  great  (see  Great  souls) ;  bard  todiscem, 
391,  a6 ;  lessons  taught  to,  incommunicable,  484, 
42 ;  little,  shifty,  85Z,  36  ;  men's,  the  poles  of 
S77,  w;  noble,  do  nothing  by  halves,  098,  17  ; 
our  chief  concern,  568,  37  ;  our,  far-seeing,  339, 
X9 ;  privileged,  Frederick  the  Great  on,  2^7,  ^5  ; 
pure,  crushed  to  death,  468,  Z9  ;  related,  division 
among,  a  sad  riddle,  414,  8  ;^  sad,  Dante's,  22a, 
aa  ;  small,  authors  of  great  evils,  276,  19  ;  strong, 
related,  xo^  25;  to  be  saved,  and  souls  not,  zs4, 
15 ;  to  whom  God  manifests  Himself,  127,  ao ; 
twin,  4^7,  39 ;  yearning,  appeal  to,  518,  14 

Sovereigrns,  a  weakness  of,  407,  48 

Sovereig^nty  and  jeaming,  036,  35 

Sowioif,  and  reaping,  8,  32 ;  compared  with  reap- 
ing 379»  19  i  necessary  to  reaping,  Z49.  5 

S]^ace,  and  time,  a  dream,  _  402,  3 ;  and  time,  as 
mterests,  424,  41  ;  and  time,  but  creations  of 
God,  a86,  26 ;  and  time,  do  not  belong  to  the 
eternal  wcx-Id,  293,  84 

Spared,  better,  abetter  man,  165,  32 

Sparing'  and  spending,  in  due  measure,  557,  3a 

Spark,  neglected,  ao,  zo 

Sparks,  and  the  light  they  give,  Z4,  za 

Sparrow,  providence  in  fall  of,  477,  47 

Spartan  mother  to  her  son,  87,  35 

Spartans,  the,  Emerson  on,  335,  8 

Speak,  injunction  to,  583,  7 ;  well,  advantage  of 
ability  to,  Z98,  34  ;  well,  how  to,  565,  a6* 

Speaker,  fine,  who  does  not  speak  the  truth,  555, 30 

Speaking,  a  master  of,  93,  56 ;  a  rule  of,  507,  x  i ; 
condition  of,  305,  33  j  evil  from,  116, 7;  good,  con- 
dition of,  506,  4  ;^  in  childhood,  Z90,  17 ;  man, 
contrasted  with  silent,  4a,  90 ;  men,  soul  of  all 
worth  in,  z8g,  rj  ;  miich  and  to  the  point,  ap5, 9  ; 
much  or  seldom,  significance  of,  151,  17  j  rule  in, 
38X,  x8;  rule  of,  Z41.  37;  374,  45;  sowing,  Z52, 
ao;  well,  362,  6;  what  is  implied  in.  334,  40; 
what  is  wanted  in^  3x3,  ao ;  what  one  likes,  xsa, 
XI ;  without  thinking,  X38,  34 

Sp^cialit^  a,  desirable^  X41,  3a 

Species,  Cuvier's  definition  of,  ao,  xx 

Speck,  black,  in  every  soul,  469,  2x 

Spectacles,  behind  which  is  no  eye,  44X,  3 ;  ugliest 
of,  506,  26 

Speculation,  among^  practical  men,  xSo,  14 ;  con- 
trasted with  practice,  355,  2 ;  Goethe  on  the 
Bmn  of,  5,  34 ;  limit  of^  a  wise  man's,  190,  48 ; 
no,  in  those  eyes,  307,  x8 ;  not  man's  end,  a66, 
x8  ;  our  proneness  to,  331,  6 ;  tendency  of,  X74,  5 

Speculations,  effect  of  time  on,  486,  33 

Speech,  a  knavish,  by  whom  entertained,  7,  47  ; 
and  fact,  gulf  between,  401,  x  ;  and  silence,  370, 
44,  A5 ;  and  thought,  484,  4a ;  as  a  sign,  437,  29 ; 
combined  with  song,  xo,  22 ;  compared  with 
action,  402,  42  j  contraiUed  with  silence,  3^1,  28, 
33 ;  corruption  in,  bad  sign,  549,  X7 ;  discretion  of, 
69,  xo ;  di^uise  of  thought,  182,  aa ;  effect  of,  to 
a  soul  holy  and  true,  5^5,  X9 ;  fair,  x,  9 ;  flattering, 
373,  a;  freedom  of,  risky,  341,  a;  Goethe's  rule 
in  regcurd  to,  519, 30;  good,  what  uiiderlies all,  ^db^ 
33 ;  nour  of,  353,  18 ;  indiscreet.  1481  35 ;  kind, 
power  of,  150,  X3 ;  like  a  tangled  chain,  X57,  za ; 
modem,  theme  of,  38, 17  ;  motive  of  most,  330, 35  : 
not  safe,  wuen  one  would  be  silent,  303,  39  ; 
often  matter  of  regret,  334,  9 ;  pungenc^  of, 
how  to  attain,  X77,  39 ;  rarer  than  scmg,  79,  s ; 
right  naming,  313,  4 ;  nile  of,  308,  93 ;  519,  14  ; 
rule  for,  244,  X4  ;  382,  X9 ;  481,  4 ;  rules  for,  400, 
39-45f  50i  5<«  55 ;  401*  > !  «ibsarvient  to  action, 
553t  36  •  tbe  htsi,  contrasted  with  thousht,  393, 
36 ;  the  bond  of  society,  317,  X2 ;  the  dial-plate 
of  thought,  320^  33 ;  the  greatest  virtue  of,  3361 
9 ;  to  be  sparing,  and  good*  too,  39 ;  to  be 
weighed,  42,  45 ;  to  conceal  thought,  396,  34 ;  to 
purpose,  tact  required  for,  378,  45 
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Speeches,  fine,  of  knaves  or  fools,  106,  31 ;  long, 

a  bore,  92,  a6 
Spenser,  characteristic  of,  4x9,  44 
Speadinr,  before  earning,  148,  27 ;  economy  in, 

165,  13 ;  more  difficult  than  earning,  76,  45 ; 

much,  ajKl  gaining  little,  495,  46;  the  use  cn^ 

37<5,  la 
Spendthrift,  the,  357,  47 ;  with  others'  property, 

aoi,  35 
Sphere,  chosen  for  one,  395,  39 ;  limit  of  one's 

view,  S4I,  a6 
Sphinz-nddle,  of  the  day,  to  whom  insoluble, 

150.  X4 

Spinosa,  Novalls  on,  131,  4 

Spirit,  a  drop  of,  not  water,  the  thing  wanted, 
534,  14;  »  «n«n  of,  SIX,  54;  a  soaring,  a.  63 ;  a 
worthy  and  generous,  sign  of,  199,  38;  and 
nature,  454,  34 ;  and  reason,  two  aspects  of  one 
thing,  414, 37 ;  architect  of  body,  86,  a ;  confining 
power  of,  94,  7 ;  constructive  power  of.  94.  6 ; 
debauchery  of,  85,  30 ;  defined.  54,  16 ;  hard  to 
keep,  pure,  395,  35 ;  he  that  ruleth  his,  147,  19 ; 
how  to  warm  one's,  5x9,  a;  in  which  we  ac^  highest 
matter,  59,  57  ;  indigenous,  60,  a ;  instance  of 
elevation  of,  54,  xx  ;  listening  to  voices  of  the,  X44. 
4> ;  men  of,  characteristic  of,  3x9,  17 ;  oppressea 
by  matter,  58, 19 ;  power  of,  over  nature,  a9o,  97 ; 
?9ii  47 !  presence  of,  as  remedy,  5x4,  X4 ;  small, 
impotent  against  a  greater,  307,  xa  ;  sovereign  in 
moral  world,  346,  x;  swifter  than  body,  3,  it; 
task  of,  454,  39 ;  the  alone  bom  of,  3^3,  7 ;  the 
genuine,  characterised,  59,  4j);  the  interareter 
of  action,  3.  47 ;  the^  mysterious  ways  or,  454, 
31 ;  the  only  possession  of,  303,  7 ;  the  organ 
of  revelation,  5^8,  x  i ;  the,  sayings  about,  4^4 
31-35 ;  the  striving,  drawn  to  tnitn,  197,  x  ;  the 
swora  of,  404,  xo ;  the.  within,  533,  aa ;  the  work 
of,  idle  questioning  about,  508,  33 ;  to  be  under 
rule,  15,  31 ;  venut  flesh,  454^  34 ;  vtrnts  letter, 
438*  44  *  wc  love,  ever  mystenously  with  us,  539. 
X ;  who  hath  no  rule  over  his,  146.  51 ;  wnful 
gloominess  of,  X7x,  97 ;  without  boay,  474,  aa ; 
witnessed  to  by  nature,  390,  a6 

Spirits,  art  in  binding,  9x8.  ao  ;  dancerous  to 
fraternise  with,  xx9,  94 ;  evil,  and  the  fight.  3x1, 
37  ;^  from  the  vasty  deep,  X65,  X7 ;  great  and  little, 
their  errors^  7.  7  ;  great,  power  of,  over  love,  135, 
10;  how  tried,  9)8,  xo;  locking  out.  533,  99;  no 
art  in  freeing,  9x8,  9o ;  noble,  and  the  dead,  308, 
14 ;  stirring,  403,  xs ;  to  be  tried,  97,  39 ;  victory, 
source  of,  93.  38 

Spiritosl,  and  sensual,  mediator  between,  987,  8  ; 
chemistry,  mixtures  of  JI49,  35;  death,  in  this 
epoch,  ^^x,  9 ;  denial  or,  in  man,  4x6,  47 ;  in  man 
determtnmg  power,  907,  4 ;  leaders  of  the  race, 
533*  3S ;  m&n  judge  and  not  judged,  x^7,  ax  ; 
man,  mvsterious  wavs  of,  454,  31 ;  man,  the,  and 
hiii  world,  454,  44 ;  heavens,  tne  phenomena  of. 
how  produced,  T91,  x8 ;  nature  of  man,  one  and 
indivisible,  967,  7 ;  opportunity  thrown  away, 
176,  4 ;  problem  resolved  by  Christ,  454,  45 ; 
sovereignty  of,  369,  95  ;  power,  denial  of  a  test, 
190,  xj;  the,  sayings  about,  454,  41-43;  456.  'i 
3;  universe,  in  what  it  exists,  46a,  14;  universe, 
the  laws  of,  454,  46 ;  virtue,  i>ertection  of,  447, 
97  :  word,  influence  of,  79,  xo 

Spuitually-minded,  to  be,  490,  39 

Spirit-world,  not  shut,  64,  99 

Splendour  unseen,  145,  xo 

Spontaneity,  destroyed  by  analysis,  14,  X7 

Sport,  perfection  of  faculty,  438,  7 ;  tedious,  X7X,  4a 

Spring,  days  of,  568,  38 ;  the,  when  apprehensible, 

« 455.  4  .     ,       . 

Spur,  a,  m  head,  ao,  X9 ;  no,  to  prick  the  sides  of 

my  intent,  167,  6 
St.  Christopher  and  Christ,  905,  46 


St.  Prencis,  the  otder  of,  rules  oC  497.  4 

St.  Martin,  faith  of,  506,  ^5 

St.  Paul's,  its  biulders  and  architect,  403,  z8 :  the 
builder  (^,  534,  ao 

Stasre,  man  on  the,  331,  x6 

Stagnation,  enjoyment  impossible  in,  56s,  43 

Stags  with  lion  for  leader,  zxa,  35 

Standing,  high,  the  risk  of,  479^  48;  still,  no, 
xx6,  a 

Stansas,  fll-polished,  advice  as  to,  88,  35 

Star,  a,  a  good  steed,  8x,  76 ;  guiding,  takes  an 
■  astronomer  to  catch  a,  8x,  a6 ;  one's,  to  be  fol- 
lowed, 2^8^,  44 ;  the  greatest,  433,  3^ ;  without 
haste,  without  rest,  556,  3 

Stars,  as  gems  on  God  s  mantle,  aoo^  40 ;  bni  hid 
to  reappear,  4x9,  x8 ;  Bjrron's  apostrophe  to,  564, 
93 ;  companions  of  solitude,  17 x,  38 :  lor  money, 
5^8i  36 ;  hid  by  heaven's  own  light,  3x1,  55 ; 
hide  heads  diminished,  33,  30 ;  roaato,  not  easy, 
309,  31 ;  sayings  about,  455,  5-y  ;  the,  Cariyleoa, 
163,  41 ;  the  eternal,  there,  430,  7 ;  two,  duTereot 
spheres  of,  504,  6 ;  way  to  the,  358,  35 

Start,  early,  75,  35  .      ,         , 

State,  a,  at  its  greatest,  90,  41;  a,  the  fate  ol, 
guided  by  unintellieence,  4x4,  9 ;  a,  worth  in, 
4651  3^  >  affairs  of,  the  question  in,  5^  zx ;  ckth 
of,  may  be  mean,  X65,  37 ;  construction  and  de- 
struction of,  91,  43 ;  dflfects  of  jpnidcnce  and 
enthusiasm  on,  450,  5 ;  element  of  greatness  oC 
449,  35;  health  of  a,  condition  ofj  433,  36;  in 
danger,  Carlyle  on,  455,  8  ;  its  relation  to  citizen, 
455*  9  >  life  oif  a,  like  a  stream,  S4»  ^3 !  misfortune 
in,  44|9,  34 ;  no,  now  purely  selfdenved,  399^  as ; 
ciuality  of  heart  of,  793.  10 ;  the,  false  ambition 
in,  X9Z,  90;  the,  Louis  iCIV.'s  definiiSaa  of,  amy, 
9 ;  the,  purpose  of,  493,  7 ;  the  safeguards  of  a, 
309,  39 ;  what  constitutes  a,  53^  37 

States,  how  lost,  330,  X9 ;  in,  unbcwn  and  accents 
unknown,  x6x,  39 

Statesman,  a,  out  of  harness,  167,  40 ;  and  politi- 
cian contrasted,  455,  xo ;  proper  study  of,  ao^  43 ; 
two  qualities  of,  504,  3 

Statesmanship,  true,  500,  39 

Statesmen,  cooblers,  379, 46 ;  minds  of  some,  44a,  37 

Station,  a  fhcik  of  fortune,  96,  61 ;  high,  a  low- 
bred man  in,  3o,  X3;  high,  when  appredaicd, 

"5^.  33 
Stations  of  eminence,  8x,  a8,  s^ 

Statue,  a,  without  tongue,  34^  3a ;  the  light  on, 

no  anxiety,  71,  36 

"Steal,  then  sludt  not,"  comprehensivenesB  of; 

33i»  a? 
Stealing,  akin  to  lying,  356,  17 ;  sayings  about, 

X48.  39,  30 ;  153,  93 

Steel,  true  as,  987,  50 

Step^  a  false,  efiect  oC  17X1  48 1  a  man's  greatest, 
in  life,  60,  7 ;  first  difncult,  38,  a ;  first  expemive, 
x8o,  29 ;  one  wroi^j  334,  30 :  the  hardest,  433, 17 

Stepping-stones,  rising  (Hi,  of  dead  selves,  X67, 19 

Stewards,  heaven-elected,  373,  35 

Still,  people  dangerous,  93!^  3i ;  watei«,  danger 

of.  341,  37 
Stoic,  sayings  about,  455,  13,  14 
Stoicism,  savings  about,  455^  xs,  z6 
Stomach,  a  hungry,  not  fastidious,  aia,  94 
Stone,  a  rollii^,  x8,  ax ;  a  white,  7,  67 ;  refused 

by  builders,  455,  18 
Stones  throMrn  onlv  at  fruit-loaded  trees,  330,  15 
Stoning,  different  kinds  of,  X97,  30 
Stoop  to  rise,  TO5,  37 
Stores,  best  of,  403,  ao 
Stories,  gulling  power  of,  998,  3 
Storm  and  a  master-spirit,  4^1,  35 
Storjr-telUng,  mark  of  mediocnty,  994,  x6 ;  the 

habit  of.  X99,  XX  ;  the  least  supportable,  394,  sa 
Straightforward,  hard  to  walk,  190,  38 


STRAIGHTFORWARDNESS 
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Stnd^tforwardness,  effect  of,  498, 16 
Strain,  it  had  a  dying  fall,  414,  11 
Stranaedt  nothing  ever,  ^14,  38 
Strangfe  better  than  trouSlesome,  stp,  33 
Straws,  knotting,  rather  than  nothing,  99,  30 
Stream,  prudence  before  crossing,  42,  z6 
Streams,  shallow,  run  dimpling,  88,  2 
Strength,  admired  by  women,  67, 8  ;  assurance  of, 
386,  a ;  cause  of  loss  of,  56.  62  ;  course  of,  443, 
31 ;  innate,  10,  23 ;  not  equal  to  de«re,  65,  13 ; 
not  to  be  divided,  526,  36 ;  one's,  ignorance  of^ 
XI,  3X ;  our,  measure  of,  200^  51 ;  our,  secret  of, 
339,  a^ ;  522,  9  ;  popular  estimate  of,  55,  x  ;  pro- 
fNorty  in  the,  we  have  overcome,  530,  32 ;  supe* 
nor,  with  right,  ^07,  3 ;  the  secret  of,  46, 4 ;  i^ 
30 ;  the  determining  element  of,  3x3,  24 ;  varieties 
of.  sources  of,  455,  27 ;  without  wisdom,  537,  8 
Strife,    anti-Christtan,    242,   28;    genders   strife, 
2501  31 ;  more  interest  in,  thsui  victory,  184,  33 ; 
to  be  left  off,  4x7,  33 
Strinpred  instruments,  sayings  about,  455,  28,  29 
StriTUig,  and  forgetting,  ixx,  42;  "eager,  from 

ignorance,  3x7,  8 ;  praying,  28,  7 
Stroke,  a  transmitted,  still  a  strolce,  455,  30 
Strokes,  power  of  repeated,  155,  5 
Strong,  and  unsouna  contrasted,  450,  44 ;  for  the 
weak.  455,  34 :  men,  the  faith  oi;  388,  25 ;  not 
independent  of  help,  3^,  33 ;  the,  love  Ufe,  xo,  24 
Stronger,  contending  with,  424,  41 
Strongest,  right  with,  6z,  a6 
Stubbornness,  how  to  meet,  18,  52 ;  how  to  treat, 

4*65 

Student,  brooding,  Wordsworth  to,  509,  16 ;  dili- 
gent, solitary,  397,  34 ;  the  life  of  a,  378,  42 ;  the 
one  virtue  of  a,  08,  27 

Students,  ill-behaved,  as  preachers,  63,  49 

Studies,  for  ornament,  496,  38 ;  how  r^arded  by 
different  classes,  49.  33 ;  learned,  the  value  of, 
>39>  <*  what  of  our,' we  retain,  538,  10 

Study,  ennobling,  467,  21 ;  evermore  overshot, 


chief,  324,  3x ;  without  genius,  78,  7 
Stuff,  we  are  inade  of,  533,  x8 
StumbUn^c-block,  man  must  have  a,  xix,  37 ;  not 

to  be  laid,  384,  j3 
Stupid,   class,    the,    471,    15 ;    the,  no  novelty, 

53at24 

Stupidity,  and  indolence,  X03,  31 ;  and  sluggish- 
ness, X03,  15  ;  deadening  effect  of,  161,  8 ;  dread- 
ful, 434,  28 ;  invincible  to  the  gods,  281,  x ;  our 
one  enemy,  445,  35 ;  penalty  of,  4x3,  43 ;  with 
sound  digestion,  power  of,  558,  46 

Style,  a  fine,  characteristic  of,  54x,  4 ;  a  naturaL 
our  pleasure  in,  ^63,  7 !  a  noble,  condition  of, 
554i  30;  a  ru{[gea,  x6o,  29;  after  a  model,  9^, 
IX  :  copy  of  mind,  1x9,  43  ;  dependent  on  mind, 
4|;o,  X ;  every  man  has  hut.  92,  4 ;  fastidiousness 
about,  543f  2;  how  to  write  a  grand,  1x9,  43 ; 
how  to  write  a  lucid,  xxo,  4^;  master  of,  mark 
of,  2xx,  52;  Swift's  definition  of,  358,  5;  the 
man,  335,  X7 ;  two  great  faults  of,  358,  15 

Subject,  adherence  to,  2x7,  38  ^  the  power  of  the, 
33i  33 ;  will  of,  wanton  restraint  of^  95,  9 

Subjects,  difficult,  novel  and  profound,  how  to 
treat,  528.  34 

Sublime,  an  instance  of,  73, 46 ;  from,  to  ridiculous^ 
74,  40 ;  moment  in  man's  Ufe,  is^  31 ;  nature  of, 
167.  39 ;  of  man.  the^  489,  7  ;  sayings  about,  4S6, 
4-9 ;  step  from,  to  ridiculous,  334,  i3 ;  the  truly, 

SuSmnest  spectacle,  the,  in  the  world,  405*^  19 
Sublimity,  contrasted  with  humour,  164, 7 ;  in  child 

and  maiden,  349,  14 
Subordinates,  need  of,  339,  xx 


Subsistence*  man's  sure,  065,  35;  Mirabeau  on 
three  means  of,  six,  6 

Substance,  discriminated  from  accident,  3,  4^ ; 
for  shadow,  36,  53 ;  my,  is  not  here,  305,  31 ;  tne 
only  real,  ^140,  20 

Substitute  in  absence  of  the  king,  9X,  9 

Succeeding,  best  way  of,  565,  7 

SuccMs.  a  condition  of,  5, 39 ;  209, 35 ;  a  diagnosis 
required  for,  495,  53 ;  a  dream,  72.  ^9 ;  a  result, 
X59t  ?3 ;  a  secret  of,  271,  ^-j  ;  by  failure,  99,  27  ; 
condition  of,  12. 36 ;  conditions  of,  149.  ^ ;  Danton 
on  the  secret  oL  38,  11;  desert  of,  thing  to  aim 
at,  488^  27 ;  encouragement  from,  160,  37 ;  ever 
tinged  witn  sadness^  3x0,  3x  ;  failure  of,  reason  of^ 
201,  46 ;  first  essential  of,  495,  44 ;  first  secret  of, 
386,  X5J  great  secret  of,  493, 34 ;  honoured,  89.  xo; 
how  missed,  456, 26 ;  how  to  attain,  177, 43 ;  now 
won,^  330,  35 ;  in^  need  of  consolation.  89,  30 ; 
nothing  succeeds  like,  3x6,  30 ;  secret  of,  453,  46, 
48,  49 ;  476.  6 ;  the  effect  of,  on  our  judgment, 
X3^»  33  *  uie  greatest,  432,  39 ;  the  parent  of^  193* 
36 ;  two  ways  to,  468}  3 ;  worldly,  glare  of,  469, 
36 ;  worldly.  Queen  Elizabeth  on,  479,  34 

Successes  often  disappointments,  377,  33 

Succour,  angelic,  163, 13 ;  from  above,  when  sure, 
^6^  aA 

Suddenness,  the  shock  from,  S8, 14 

Suffer,  to,  and  be  strong,  sublime,  3x9,  53 

Sufferance,  badge  of  Jew,  xix,  8 

Sufferer,  the  greatest,  not  always  best,  398,  6 

Suffering,  acute,  of  short  duration,  sac^  6 ;  com* 
pulsory,  381,  33 ;  contrasted  with  happiness,  130, 
40  ;^  emect  of,  on  native  charsurter,  3x4,  xx  ;  general, 
a  sign  of  general  immorality,  119,  40;  humaii^ 
cause  of,  967,  31 ;  human,  root  of,  134, 39 ;  law  of, 
4^3*  9*  necessary  to  being,  489,  45;  nothing 
singular  in,  336, 39 ;  often  in  apprehension,  350, 8 ; 
our  lot,  306, 25 ;  protection  frofti,  517.  31 ;  remem- 
brance of,  361,  9;  sole  remedy  for,  xxx.  9 ;  the 
effect  of,  335,  9 :  vicarious^  428,  34 

Sufferings,  another's,  judging  of,  902,  32  ;  light, 
test  of,  344,  33 ;  our,  tutors,  343,  53 ;  superiority 


to. 
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Sumciency,  a  moderate,  37,  5< 

Suffrage,  universal^  quesiionableness  of,  507,  38 

SullennesSj  an  attribute  of  things,  480.  34 

Summit,  of  power,  man  at,  xi6,  30;  tne,  reached 
by  climbing,  34.  xx 

Summons,  tne,  that  arouses  a  man,  284,  16 

Sun,  a  type  of  Jesus,  483,  33 ;  and  shadow  it  casts, 
546,  6 ;  peautif^'ing  power  of,  36,  31 ;  -clear,  the, 
no  arguing  against,  4,  79  ;  down,  while  yet  day, 
X55t  3!  extinction  of,  effect  of,  415,  10;  Iookh 
on  all  alike,  453,  8 ;  never  sets  on  my  dominions, 
170,  5 ;  not  to  be  economically  viewed,  ^^,  2 ; 
on  evil  and  good,  144,  28;  real  or  spiritual, 
condition  of  love  for.  565,  36  ;  8poi&  vulgar 
judgment  of.  433,  19 ;  splendour  of  brief,^  89,  29  ; 
the  rising,  Mirabeau  to,  390,  4 ;  the,  no  liar,  397, 
13  ;  the  power  of,  3x9,  21  ;  the  real  and  the 
spiritual,  defined,  565,  36  :  the,  saymgs  about, 
456,  x6-ai ;  there,  thougn  concealed,  89,  35 ; 
things  that  love,  xo^  58;  who  soars  too  near, 
553,  34 

Sunbeam,  incorruptible  purity  of,  9x,  xx 

Sunlight^  our  depjendence  on,  904,  9 

Stm-settmg,  a  bright,  520,  19 ;  effect  of,  396, 

Stms  that  snine  at  night,  334,  14 

Sunsliine,  from,  to  sunless  land,  161^  15 ;  those 
who  bring  us,  483,  3 

Superfluims,  folly  of  pursuit  of,  397,  44 

Superfluous,  necessary.  235.  x8 

Superior,  and  inferior,  law  of,  198, 19 ;  man,  way 
of,  461,  31 ;  without  subjection  to,  no  rei»t,  125,  6 

Superiority,  condition  of,  554,  9 ;  contra.sted  with 
majority,  260. 15 ;  manifestation  of.price  of,  441, 
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SUPERNATURAL 
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as ;  ttn  art  of  atuining,  333,  3a ;  the  condttioa 

o*"*  «47i  23 
Supernatural,  Horace  on  introduction  of,   into 
composition,  393,  33 ;  the,  the  rource  and  goal  of 
all  things.  554,  31  ;  the,  to  a  child,  315,  44 ;  true 
region  of.  396,  33 
Superstition,  effect  of,  contrasted  with  atheism, 
3T ,  la ;  compared  with  fanaticism,  loi,  40 ;  de- 
fined,  ^69,  41;    effect  of  science  on,    544,   ao; 
Fredenck  the  (ireat  on  Voltaire's  raid  against. 
5S3«  39  >  it*i  power  over  us,  456,  as  ;  obstinacy  of, 
468,  7 ;  rather  than  unbelief  166,  95 ;  the  hasts 
ofi  53:  3 ;  ti'c  worst,  465,  33 ;  those  opposed  to. 
479i  31 !  weakness  of,  11,  ao ;  where  sure  to  be 
found,  40a.  43 
Supper,  Holy,  observance  of,  435,  as 
Suppliants  at  preferment's  gate,  508,  14 
Surfeit,  mortality  from,  a86,  17  ;  suffering  from,  19, 

58  ;  they  that,  with  too  mucn,  478.  44 
Surgeon,  good,  qualifications  oi,  6,  s^  •  young, 

'"t  ^8 
Suspicion,  a  life  of,  147,  40 ;  the  evil  of,  400,  vj 
Suspicious  man,  a.  4t,  31 
Swallow,  th-.  wheeling.  553,  3 
Swallow-flignts,  short,  of  song,  389,  3a 
Swan  of  Avon,  sweet,  149,  35 
Swearer,  the  cheap,  420,  3 
Swedenborg,  the  mourner,  465*  14 
Sweet,  and  hitter,  common  source  of,  1 16.  29  ;  no, 

without  sweat,  301,  33 ;  the  fate  f>f  everything, 

S13.  21 

Sweetness,  fleeting,  88,  41 ;  rertus  asperity,  4,  55 

Swift's  epitaph,  504,  35 

Sword,  and  pen  compared,  37.  st  i  <^nd  the  right, 
55^t  36  f  Ko<)d,  in  poor  scabbard,  130.  13  ;  leaden, 
in  ivory  scabbard,  7,  7a  ;  striking  with,  148,  31 

Swordsman  a  good,  31,  a8 

Sworn  foe  to  sorrow^  care,  or  prose,  167,  33 

Sybarite,  the,  and  his  body,  31S1  33 

Symbol,  new,  a  welcome  gift,  473,  30 ;  the  idea  of 
a,  184,  23 

Symbolic,  everything,  10,  55 

Symbols,  who  works  merely  with,  defined,  152,  48 

Sympathy,  and  pleasure,  effects  of,  349,  3a  ;  flower 
of  life,  soa,  la ;  in  ordinary  life,  rare,  385,  34  ; 
indifference  to,  316,  24 ;  power  of,  281,  o ;  319, 
II ;  390,  40  ;  secret  of,  353,  14  ;  with  lowest, 
power  of,  153,  10 ;  with  spirit  of  man,  significance 
of,  548,  46 

Systems,  only  words,  534,  9 


Tacitninity,  commended,  by  Bums,  235, 4a ;  where 
to  learn.  332,  45 

Tact,  ana  perseverance,  value  of,  346,  40;  con- 
trasted with  talent,  409,  48  ;  importance  of,  559,  45 

Taking  out  and  never  putting  in,  4.  43 

Tale,  a  round,  unvarnished,  251,  28;  an  oft-told, 
369,  4;  he  Cometh  with  a,  14a,  16;  I  could  a, 
untold,  i6ei,  31;  plainly  told,  15,  18;  spoiled  in 
telling,  307,  23 

Tale-bearer,  word<  of,  463,  44 

Talent,  a,  to  l>c  guarded  against,  528,  31 ;  all, 
moral,  10,  27  ;  ami  character,  how  formed  respec- 
tively, 85,  20 ;  and  the  world,  464,  24  ",  as  deter- 
mining and  determined,  a,  S7  \  a.s  man's  enemy, 
464,  47  :  compared  with  wealth,  136,  42  ;  con- 
tras'.ed  with  genius,  t2o,  18,  50  :  121,  3  ;  definition 
of,  ^81.  41 ;  eye  for,  what  is_ involved  in,  458,  40; 
fiela  open  to,  194,  4;  for  literature,  a,  477,  2a; 
guide  to  vocation  7s,  14  ;  great,  happiness  of,  17, 
40 ;  happiness  of  using,  441,  15  ;  mark  of,  491,  39 ; 
(M6 


ordinary,  with  perseverance,  power  of,  SSB»  3^ ; 

the_  curse  of,  ao6,  7 ;  x/trsmt  genitis,  54,  3a ;  a, 

which  we  cannot  perfect,  39,  66 
Talents,  by  nature.  339,  afl  :  ciianicteristic  of,  362, 

14 ;  distinguished,  not  thertfore  discreet,  69,  44  ; 

great,   often   hid,   379,    38;    great    (see    Great 

talents)  ;   high,   the   pride  of,  400,  33  ;  often 

without  genius,  369,  11 
Talisman,  a,  acknowle  iged  by  nature,  ax,  23 
Talk,  filthy,  166,  33 ;  honourablest  part  of,  435,  79 : 

measure  of,  529,  19;  the  ineffectuality  of,  276, 

40 ;  unwise,  hannfulness  of,  509,  i  x 
Talkers,  a  consideration  for,  306,  24 ;  an  evil  tbcv 

sufTer,  438,  16 ;  oompared  with  thinkers,  33.  6 ; 

great,  39,  93;  two  sets  of,  399,  3;  weaknesses 

of,  19,  13 
Talkingr,  always,  effect  of,  4^  19;  and  acting, 

motives  of,  529.  ao;  caution  m  regard  to.  345,  6; 

good,  and  good  work,  conjointly  impossible,  305, 

32 ;  great  charm  oKt  496,  x  ;  and  doing  nothing, 

491,  iQ ;  in  jnorals  ajad  art,  53,  8 ;  long,  effect  of, 

353|  30 1  much,  148,  35, 36 ;  not  to  be  monopolised, 

297,  3 ;  passion  of  women,  448,  4 ;  the  role  in, 

34»  28 
TaU  men  ofken  empty-headed,  325,  37 
Tardiness,  the  evil  of,  401,  37 
Tarpeian  Rock,  the,  337,  39 
Task,  a  noble,  never  eaqr,  305,  3a ;  one's,  how  to 

be  done,  541,  33 
Taskmaster,  the  great,  19,  7 
Taste,  defined,  381,  28 ;  effect  of  delicacy  of,  37. 

48;  false,  defined,   s:)^*    n  !  good  (see  Good 

taste);  purity  of,  test  of,  339,  5;  sense  of,  its 

exquLsiteness>   137,  3a  ;    true,  devetopment   of, 

—  500,40 

Tastes,  pleasant,  ^9.  96 

Tattler,  charactensed,  ax,  23 

Taxation,  a  reason  tor,  795,  ^ ;  for  benefit  of  a 
class,  496,  3 ;  in  relation  to  liberty,  185,  41 :  of 
posterity,  for  foUy,  475,  45 ;  on  mere  laboor  and 
brains,  307,  19 

Taxes,  self«imposcd,  533,  ax ;  sinews  of  the  state, 
334,  35 ;  the  heaviest,  170,  33 ;  to  the  axnmon- 
wealth,  511,  50 

Teach,  who  should,  3^2,  jo 

Teackabie  mind,  mane  of,  at,  96 

Teacher,  a  good,  test  of,  305,  50;  a  wise,  144,  3; 
an  authoritative,  ever  a  necessity,  566.  14;  and 
pedant  contrasted,  334,  2^3 ;  business  01,  493,  50 ; 
man's  best,  4x4,  3a ;  qualification  of.  77,  sa ;  xst, 
45 ;  the  only,  454, 38 ;  with  imperfect  knowledge, 

^475.  34 

Teachers,  our  real,  33x,  51 ;  who  have  boobwa  to 
deal  with.  Bums'  pity  for,  ia6,  18 

Teaching,  a.  before  all,  5x9, 38 ;  false.  Gen.  Gordon 
on,  544»  48 ;  great  art  of^  493,  33 ;  no  living  by, 
308,  ao ;  no,  without  inspiration,  163,  a6 ;  rule  in, 
366,  x^ ;  to  be  commensurate  with  intelligence 
in  pupil,  303.  46 ;  to  be  successful,  353, 35 ;  when 
spiritually  profitable,  307,  34 

Tear,  a.  for  pity,  142,  51  ;  law  that  moulds,  4x4, 
20 ;  merit  of  drying,  424,  25  ;  of  joy,  the,  456,  44 ; 
of  tender  heart,  no  stemming,  ao8,  32  ;  the  moom- 
ing.  456.  44  ;  witchcraft  in  a,  533,  35 

Tears,  a  debt,  406,  50 ;  a  necessity  for  man,  339, 
9 ;  causes  of,  399,  4  ;  expression  of  toidemess, 
282,  16 ;  expressiveness  of.  xos,  4a ;  joyliil,  oh 
for  a  bosom  in  which  to  snea,  333,  ai ;  lent  by 
nature,  391, 10 ;  motive  powers,  331, 14  ;  Nature's, 
29a,  43  ;  obscuring  power  of,  478,  t8  ;  of  penitents 
456,  45  ;  often  a  bad  sign,  131, 13 :  sacredness  in, 
470,  23 ;  safety-valves,  452,  22 ;  sometimes  for 
.show,  349,  53 ;  soothing  power  of,  67,  vj ;  sowii^ 
in,  479,  49 ;  tender,  power  of.  483,  41 ;  the  cause 
of,  205,  x8  ;  the  channels  of,  394,  38 ;  to  be  secret, 
33S«  24 
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Teeth  without  bread,  auid  bread  without  leeib,  41,  as 
Telegraph,  deciric,  no  substitute  for  face  of  a 

man.  435,  x 
Teleology,  question  of,  450,  30 
Telescope  versus  eye,  360,  36 
Telescopes  and  eyes,  98,  ax 
Tell-tale,  harm  one,  does,  332,  ao ;  out  of  school, 

457*  I 
Temper,  an  even  and  cheerful,  benefit  of,  436,  9 ; 

and  circumstance,  aooord  between,  143,  39 ;  fate, 

la,  59 ;  the,  how  to  treat,  198,  39 

Temperaments,  our,  divenity  in,  339,  25 

Temperance,  a  physician,  337,  37 ;  and  health, 
133, 33, 37 ;  360,  36 ;  as  a  virtue,  ^60, 43  ;  defined, 
1x3,  13 ;  432,  a?;  in  cold  laiituaes,  435,  ix;  in- 
compatible witn  love  of  pleasure,  303,  5 ;  true, 
a  part  of,  199,  ^9 

Tempers,  unsooable,  508,  ao 

Tempest,  sorest,  issue  of,  454,  10 ;  the  objects  it 
attacks,  457,  4 

Temple,  but  one,  in  world,  471,  19;  no,  ea^ly 
reared,  ^65, 40;  reared  on  ruins  of  churches,  xa^,  19 

Temptabon,  a,  merely  fled  from,  537,  6 ;  anxiety 
to  avoid,  a  snare,  369,  35 ;  common,  460,  17 ; 
effect  on  us  of  resisting,  534, 9  ;  end  urine,  blessed, 
30,  53;  flight  from,  117,  xx ;  no  guard  against, 
306,  36,  40 ;  object  of,  106,  41 ;  our  desire.  525, 
x8  ;  power  of  victory^  over,  56^,  5 ;  resisted,  not 
known,  540,  5  ;  resisting,  serving  God,  126,  ^3 ; 
to  sin  in  loving  virtue.  384,  la ;  virtue  unequal  to 
overcome,  163,  33 ;  when  under,  547,  9 

Temptations,  and  trials,  our  own,  thought  hardest, 
91,  50 ;  beginning  of  all,  417,  ao ;  only  skin  deep, 
s68,  15  ;  teaching  of,  525,  9 

Tenants,  poor,  in  the  factor's  hands,  Bums  on, 

352.  38 
Tendency,  present,  of  things,  429, 45 
Tenderness,  defeating  prudence,  450^  4 ;  thought 

of,  at  death,  543,  18  ;  throne  of,  75,  49 ;  want  of, 

518,  34 ;  weakness  of,  395,  3t 
Tennyson,  rank  as  poet,  503,  ^8 
Term  of  thing*^,  God -appointed,  480,  33 
Territory,  loss  of,  439,  46 
Terror,  a  life-long,  horror  of,  37,  46 
Terrors,  men  amtost,  161, 8 ;  most,  illusory,  384, 
Testament,  framed  with  injustice,  472,  51 
Testimony,  written,  value  of,  350,  34 
Teufelsdrdckh,  as  a  rejected  roan,  at  the  centre 

of  indifference,  xti,  14 
Thanks,  at  all  enough,  544,  4 ;  exchequer  of  poor, 

89,  a6  ;  fed  on,  387,  4a 
Thanksgiving,  God-glorifying,  136^  :;5 
Theatre,  and  pulpit,  457,  14 ;  private,  of  great 

account,  a6a,  5 
Theft,  contrasted  with  carelessness,  36,  6;  pro- 
scribed by  Christianity,  341.  7 
Theme,  a  common^  hard  to  treat  freshly,  67,  38 
Theologian,  experience  c^,  424,  8 
Theologians  slain  by  science,  97,  50 
Theological  absurdities  embraced  by  the  greatest 

men,  307,  a6 
Theology,  and  philoftophy,  Carlyle  on,  347.  38; 

compared  Mirith  religion,  372,  23 ;  false,  the  cure 

for,  ^23.  26 

Theorists,  crotchety,  444,  4 

Theory,  all,  gray,  133,  49 ;  how  to  test  a,  397.  38 

There,  never  here,  457,  15 

Thief^  and  anvil,  8,  60 ;  and  opportunity,  77,  37 ; 

saving  a,  381,  8  ;  the  greatest,  324,  41 
Thieves,  and  their  chains   251,  38  ;   little  and 

great,  now  treated,  2x9,  35,  36  ;  more,  than  are 

hanged,  52,  23 
Thing,  a,  how  defined,  21,  35  ;  that  most  needs  to 

he  done  not  easy.  414.  31 
Things,  all,  co-operative,  xi,  3;  all,  only  halves, 

75«  '5»  ^^  ^  r^arde<i,  333.  la ;  best  at  their 
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sources,  338.  8 ;  how  to  know,  37^,  19 ;  more,  in 
heaven  and  earth,  467.  33 ;  often  misconstrued,  33, 
16 ;  the  path  of,  447.  ia ;  to  be  done  decently  and 
in  order,  340,  ao ;  with  more  spirit  chased,  553,  23 

Thinkt  how  to  learn  to.  900^  43 

Thinker-  accurate,  compared  with  accurate  ob- 
server, no,  34;  arrival  of,  an  epoch,  x86,  32; 
earnest,  no  plagiarist,  301,  37  ;  fMirest  fortune  to 
a,  54  26 ;  great,  test  of,  305,  37 ;  peril  to  thin^^s 
caused  by  aidvent  of,  545,  35  ;  the,  and  the  pullic. 
486,  18 ;  the  light  he  requires,  457,  38  ;  the,  want 
off  539,  38  :  to  be  guarded  against,  39,  73 

Thinkers,  and  seers  compared,  453,  7 ;  relation 
of,  to  workers,  482,  47 

Thinking,  a  disease,  333,  31  ;  abortiveness  of 
always,  42,  8  ;  acting,  i^,  3x  ;  and  having  idea** 
compared,  493,  9 ;  and  living,  contra.sted,  40,  X3  ; 
and  saying,  3^4.  40,  43 ;  any,  rather  than  none, 
266,  X9 ;  an  wishing,  330^  8 ;  before  writing,  341, 
\  cleaTj  and  ardent  loving.  330,  3a ;  contrasted 


effect  of, 
Goethe's 


with  dotn^.  50,  4a;  defined,  33^,  a6; 
475^  '5  ;  evil  of  too  much,  559, 7  ;  faculty, 
thrift  of,  334,  18 ;  free-,  a  vain  boast,  533,  a6 ; 
how  alone  poss^ible,  305,  14 ;  leaving  oflf,  evil 
of,  437,  X7  ;  less  harm  from,  than  speech,  369, 
6 ;  man  a  terror  to  the  devil,  31,  39 ;  man,  fairest 
portion  of^  493, 4 ',  man,  not  appreciated.  i6x,  16 ; 
no,  no  wisdom,  X48,  4;  often  no  thinking,  161, 
16 ;  power  of,  48c,  3 ;  powerful  and  bold,  264,  30 ; 
rare,  X64,  X3 ;  rule  of,  374.  45  ;  that  is  none,  149, 
15  ;  the  rule  of,  48X,  16  ;  the  value  of,  369,  6 ;  too 
much,  X52,  33  ;  too  much,  effect  of,  569,  8  ;  what 
Ls  implied  in,  334,  40 

Thirty,  without  sense  at,  364,  5 

Thomson.  Littleton  on  the  muse  of,  xio,  3 

Thongs,  from  others'  leather,  33,  45 

Tho:n,  but  a  changed  bud,  ax,  41 ;  near  the  rose, 

^"^'34    ^ 

Thorns,  when  to  trample  on,  550,  23 

Thought,  a  K^od,  a  boon,  6,  56 ;  a  good,  power  of, 
75 >  7  >  &  great,  news  of,  X45,  i ;  a  monarch  of, 
the  thought  of,  518,  47 ;  a  noble,  effect  on  us  of, 
547, 27 ;  a  single,  significance  of,  ao,  15 ;  a  sudden, 
21, 10 ;  a  true,  mark  of,  114,  17  ;  accompaniments 
of<  559i  6  ;  and  action,  tiie  worlds  of,  465,  8 ;  and 
diction,  propriety  of.  coi^oined,  ^58^  15 ;  and  iU 
relation  to  world,  484,  30  j  app^cation  of,  merit 
in,  473,  14 ;  as  expressed  in  action,  3,  46 ;  com- 
psured  with  speech,  40T,  xo,  X3,  13,  16,  17 ;  con- 
stant, unconscious  overflow  of,  46,  58 ;  contrasted 
with  action,  61,  3< ;  contrasted  with  will,  556, 
30 ;  dependence  oC  on  character,  x6x,  5 ;  every, 
once  a  poem,  94,  54 ;  good,  dependence  of,  oil 
good  cheer,  X36,  35  ;  grandeur  of,  163,  i  x  ;  great- 
ness of,  311,  51 ;  he,  as  a  sage,  149,  X4;  high, 
rhythmic,  525,  3;  how  made  healthy,  205.  13; 
how  to  test,  X49,  47 ;  intense,  fatisumg,  «8o,  3 ; 
its  activity,  3x5,  xo;  justice  of,  now  attained, 
9x6,  19;  less,  more  talk,  282,  xx;  moment  to 
seise  a,  90,  44;  mustard-seed  of,  its  vitality, 
444,  37 ;  nature  of,  433,  9 ;  no,  contented,  307, 
29 ;  no  curbing,  364,  39 ;  norm  of,  353,  x8 ; 
of  ages,  crystallised  in  a  moment,  89,^  38: 
on  the  sea  of  passion,  508,  29 ;  one,  inclusive  ot 
all,  334,  33 ;  one's  own,  to  be  entirely  credited, 
aac,  3;  one's,  to  be  trusted,  184,  45;  original, 
pcedousness  of  an,  169,  31 ;  parent  <x  deed,  4S7t 
34 ;  power  in,  474,  34 ;  power  of,  94,  55 ;  aod, 
39 ;  P"or  to  faa  457,  33  I  profound,  443»  «>  I  Pro- 
perty in,  484.  34 ;  pure,  independent  of  time, 
486,  46;  relation  of,  to  action,  58,  3^7^  revela- 
tion of  its  power,  451,  ao ;  sin  of  sttflmg,  496, 
a;  slave  of  life,  ^3,  39;  tendency  of,  903,  as; 
that  cannot  be  simply^  expressed,  543,  29  ;  the 
aim  of  every,  at  its  origin,  941  53 ;  the  atmosphere 
of,  8x.  3a  ;  the  analogue  o^  44, 30 ;  the  generous^, 
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135,  X7  ;  the,  to  him  who  cannot  think,  431,  18 ; 
the  well  of,  effect  of  drawing  from,  ^65,  30 ;  the 
world-pfocess,  379,  33 ;  true  and  precise,  superior 
to  cloudy  fancy,  500,  37  ;  undying,  36,  16 ;  want 
of,  effect  of.  ^ax,  15  ;  when  beautiful  or  just,  ^37. 
38 ;  wicked,  impress  of,  555,  34 ;  withering,  hid 
in  smiles,  1x7,  34 
Thougrhtlulness,  a  medium  in,  477,  46 
Thoughtlessness,  cause  of  evil,  33,  5  ^ 
Thoairbts,  appropriation  and  invention  of,  x^, 
44;  audacity  of  human,  44,  3x;  best  expression 
m,  to  be  respected,  467,  x  ;  bitter,  to  oe  sup- 
Pf^is^i  33«  X2.  >  dead  men's,  as  agents,  419,  so ; 
divine  revelations,  96,  3 ;  evil,  our  power  over, 
536,  x6 :  evil,  to  a  good  man,  173,  x ;  free,  but 
not  hell-free,  xx9,  x6  ;  good,  how  they  come, 
10,  48 ;  good,  unexecuted,  130,  ax ;  great,  from 
above,  ^306,  45  ;  great  (see  Great  tnoiigrlits) ; 
heard  in  heaven,  X37,  8  ;  how  to  treat  our, 
438,  6 ;  in  the  heart  of,  courtesy,  156,  30 ;  like 
flowers,  ao7,  36 ;  love's  heralds,  357,  6 ;  man's, 
with  the  siars,^  363,  ^  39  j  men's  (see  Men's 
thoogrbts);  native  soil  of,  54,  36;  no  rule  for 
preserving  or  acquiring,  333,  35  :  noble,  the 
companionship  of,  478,  47  ;  of  little-minded 
people,  easy  to  gauge,  351,  33 ;  of  preternatural 
suggestion,  33,  34  ;  of  thincs,  influence  of, 
374,  XX ;  of  unreflective  minos,  508,  33 ;  our, 
aiid  ourselves,  339,  37  ;  our  best,  337,  x6 ; 
our  fugitive,  339,  38 ;  our  relation  to  our,  533, 
31  ;  outrun  us,  374,  5  ;  pass  muster,  340,  4^ ; 
pregnant,  468,  xo;  prostitution  of,  182,  33;  reli- 
gious, mixed  with  scruples,  307,  39 ;  roving,  to  be 
guarded,  330,  33 ;  sayings  about,  457,  3^,  59 ; 
that  look  througn  words,  X57,  X3 ;  the  only  im- 
mortal, 507,  48;  thy,  give  no  tongue,  133,  30; 
unstained  and  evil^  508,  38 
Thraldom,  a,  unpitied,  147^  34  ;  hateful,  333,  33 
Thrall,  in  person,  may  be  free,  457,  40 
Threatencrs,  not  fighters,  73,  6;  often  cowards, 

a68,  30 
Threatenhig,  loud,  48a,  4a 
Threats,  hardening  effect  of,  496,  38;   naught, 

X50,  19 
Threshold, 


3 ;  as  a  revenue. 


.  j«^^-^i*.  expectant,  90,  5 
Thrift,  and  magnificence,  359,  1 

.^^5?i.37  ;  *?crel  of,  3x8,  35 

Thriving,  distrust  of,  191,  4^ 

Throne,  a,  raised  to,  and  being  bom  to,  303,  6 ;  bv 

what  established,  457,  41 ;   something  Mhind, 

4761  35 


-J*70,  3! 
Thunde 


Thunder,  nothing  but,  48,  39 
Thunderbolts  on  innocent,  3 
Thyrsus,  the^  bearers  of,  417^ 
Tibtillus,  Ovid  on  remains  of. 
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2M, 

4 
,  309,  51 

Tide,  but  no  gulf-stream,  in  affairs,  500,  47 ;  in  the 
affairs  of  men,^  470,  35 ;  the,  to  be  seized,  537,  xx 

Time,  a  new,^  birtn  of,  in  pain,  xSa,  33  ;  a  proper, 
for  everything,  104,  48 ;  a  test  ana  a  revealer, 
337i  4  •  a.  waste  of,  530,  33 ;  advices  in  regard  to, 
4091  34»  35  •  ameliorating  effect  of,  285,  38 ;  an 
innovator,  37X,  34 ;  and  eternity,  88,  4 ;  and  I 
against  any  two,  165,  8 ;  and  our  complaint  of  its 
shortness,  520,  34  ;  and  the  hour,  44,  52 ;  as  a 
cure,  8x,  x ;  as  counsellor,  47a,  9 ;  as  preacher, 
59t  A}  f  beyond  our  power,  340,  33  ;  connection 
or,  with  eternity,  X50,  41 ;  dependence  of  things 
on,  481, 30 ;  different  relationships  of  men  to  the, 
431,  24;  driving  away,  479,  40;  earth-spirit  at 
loom  of^  305,  ao ;  effect  of,  on  a  man,  3^0,  13 ; 
ttconomisea,  too  late,  269,  35  ;  enough,  if  well 
j^iplied|  331,  3^  ;  etemitv  made  manifest,  365,  3 ; 
expenditure  of;  9;^,  35  ;  neetness  and  tyranny  of, 
78,  20  ;  flight  of,  irreparable,  1x7,  13  ;  God's,  and 
ours,  62,  48  ;  how  it  is  annihilated,  542,  30 ;  how 
to  baffle,  40X,  48 ;  liow  to  lieguile,  491,  7  ;  how 
Olio 


to  count,  538,  35  ;  how  to  win,  360^  38 ;  how  we 
get  rid  of,  407,  ^  ;  ill  employed,  lost,  330^  36 ;  in 
relation  to  etermty,  483, 6 ;  in  relation  to  hfo,  3^ 
40;  its  evanescence,  compensated,  533,  6;  its 
st«&lthy  flow,  338,  33 ;  its  unnoticed  lauMse,  45^ 
49 ;  kiuing,  a  labour,  466,  6 ;  lenient  band  of, 
437t  36 »  IB*'!  ^^c  child  of,  365,  3 ;  man's-aogel, 
63,  15  ;  man's  inheritance  and  seed-field,  388,  6 ; 
mystery  of,  Carlyle  on,  ^13, 13 ;  no,  for  saying  all 
things,  87,  ^x  ;  of  day,  Icnowa  only  to  wise,  xo8» ' 
46  ;  one's  distribution  of,  63,  30 ;  387,  5X ;  388,  x ; 
393t  15 !  one's  own,  benefiting,  150,  3X  ;  our 
complaint  and  conduct  in  r^ard  to,  531,  7  ;  our, 
fixed,  339,  39 ;  pg»sing  of,  OOmroon  to  all,  395, 
3x  ;  rightly  sozed,  63,  30 ;  sayings  ahoqt,  335, 
io--ax  ;  4x3, 9-X7  ;  486,  34-53 '»  4^7*  *~*5 ;  silence 
of,  3x7,  3 ;  take  good  note  of,  300,  33  ;  that  bears 
no  fruit,  457,  46  ;  the  accepted,  37,  14 ;  the 
flight  of^  413,  5  ;  the  havoc  of,  our  exclusive  con- 
templation of,  338,  38 ;  the  magic  c^,  5691^1 !  the, 
our  treatment  of,  538,  x ;  the  present,  Kmexson 
on,  483,  X3 ;  the  present,  sayings  about,  440,  x^ 
14 ;  the  rodity  of,  305,  37  :  the  sun-steeds  01, 
456,  33;  the  thought  of,  48X,  15;  the,  to  be 
studied,  174,  35 ;  the  weird  images  of,_  3x6,  53 ; 
the,  who  wants  the  spirit  of,  ^64,  3  ;  things  done 
in,  X93,  x-3 ;  to  be  economised,  81,  45 ;  to  be 
honoured  in  passing,  39a,  33 ;  to  be  occupied, 
5x0,  33  ;  to  be  sozed,  176,  49 ;  to  be  taken  by 
the  forelock^  158,  20 ;  to  be  valued,  85,  4X ;  two 
different  attitudes  to,  336,  sx ;  value  of,  7a,  5 ; 
waste  of,  432,  xo  ;  wasted  on  others,  4,  a  ; 
wa<«ted,  969,  30;  wasted  and  wasting,  169,  4; 
well  or  ill  us«i,  483.  13,  X4 ;  well  used,  333,  40 ; 
whiled  ayray,  a  burden,  544,  42 ;  who  have  no, 
^45]^  19 ;  widiing  for  too  inuch,  176,  13.  See 
II  Tempo. 

Times,  as  representing  the  eternities,  457,  ^7 ;  bad, 
but  compensations,  67,  30 ;  now  babbly,  now 
dumb,  58,  4a ;  past,  a  s^ven-sealed  book,  67,  X9 ; 
spirit  of  the,  67,  X9 ;  sfurit  of  the,  definea.  5351 
49 ;  the,  a  fatal  trait  of,  427,  x8  :  the.  a  tendency 
of,  439,  45  ;  the,  always  mean  and  hard,  ^5,  3  : 
the,  and  our  duty  to  them,  567,  39  ;  the  uick- 
ground  of,  dark,  333,  30 ;  the,  ux^^st  complaint 
of,  375,  4a ;  the,  insoluble  by  us,  52X,  30;  these 
naughty,  333,  x8 

Time-shadows,  only,  perishable,  319  54 

Timid,  man.  in  love,  soa,  55 

Timing  of  things,  458,  x 

Tiresome,  secret  of  being,  452,  43 

Tit  for  tat,  i,  4^ 

Title-page,  as  index  of  book,  365,  38 

Titles,  and  men,  304.  36  ;  high,  effect  on  weak 
minds,  3^8,  38 ;  noble,  alone  transferable,  484,  xo 

TItns,  saying  of,  65,  39  ^ 

Toady,  a,  defined  by  Disraeli,  408,  38 

To-day,  and  to-morrow,  X55,  43,  43  ;  383,  45,  46  ; 
C^lyle  on,  395, 3 ;  happine.ss  of  owning,  140, 36 ; 
sayings  about,  49X,  37-30 ;  value  of,  X07,  X3  ; 
value  of  insight  into,  X33,  X4 ;  why  we  lose, 
529,  33  ;  worth  of,  compared  with  to-monow, 
3341.26 

Toe,  light  fantastic,  44,  38 

Toil,  a  neces»ty,  526,  30 ;  effect  of  change  of,  482, 
8 ;  effect  of,  on  native  character,  3x4,  xx  ;  sons  o^ 
(}arlyle's  apostrophe  to,  333,  3  ;  vain,  without 
heaven  s  grace.  333,  5 

Toiler,  only,  to  have,  169,  xo 

Toleration,  our.  539,  35 ;  rule  and  limit  in,  395,  9 

Tomb,  before  death,  or  none,  171,  13 

To-morrow,  gone  and  coming,  340,  3 ;  not  to  be 
cared  for,  400,  34  ;  pupil  of  tchday,  68,  5a 

Tongrue,  a  killing  and  a  quiet  swora^  i42|  41  i  &nd 
h<  issues,  530,  25 ;  an  evil  persuasive,  33,  3  ;  as 
a  traveller's  outfit,  4x,  38  ;  43,  5  ;  compauned  with 
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fire  and  sword,  io6,  38 ;  cowards  with  the,  45, 
14 ;  evil,  an  evil  mind,  250,  14 ;  evil,  bite  of,  307, 
as  ;  evil,  its  owner,  188,  36 ;  holiday  to,  i2^{  39 ; 
insirument  of  good  and  evil,  153,  41  y  ixadmess 
with  the,  510,  35 ;  restraining,  as  a  virtue,  950, 
18 ;  sayings  about,  358,  5-zi ;  to  be  confined,  46, 
25;  power  of,  55,  36;  191,  33;  174,  36;  venom 
of,  474,  43 ;  want  of  eloquent,  a  misfortune,  39, 
17  ;  worst  part  of  bad  servant,  250,  15 

Tongues,  compared  to  clocks  that  run  on  striking, 
398,  9 ;  evil,  pain  of,  482,  23 ;  in  trees,  408,  90 

Too  much,  a  defect,  5x6,  95 

Tools,  a  necessity  for  all,  294,  49 ;  all  man's  in* 
vention,  262,  2a ;  and  the  man,  our  modem  epic, 
449,  40 ;  to  him  that  can  handle  them,  224,  26 ; 
use  of,  confined  to  man,  262,  47 

Top.  attempt  to  reach,  at  a  leap,  aoo,  43 

Topic,  lovingly  and  thoroughly  treated,  effect  on 
us  of,  543,  J7        .    .     . 

Torrents,  strong,  their  charge,  455,  36 

Tonch,  a  sure,  a  rare  gift,  380,  17 

Towers,  lofty,  and  their  fall,  37,  49 

Town  and  cotintry.  127,  17 

Towns,  contrasted  with  rural  retreats,  228,  17 ; 
great,  a  sort  of  prison,  135,  22 ;  immorality  of, 

239t  36 
Trade,  a,  an  estate,  146, 43 ;  a  useful,  value  of,  23, 

44 ;  as  a  means  of  life,  275,  3 ;  no,  without  its 

enjoyments,  «o4,  44 ;  two  of  a,  186,  22 
Trader,  what  he  first  barters,  438,  5 
Tradition,  magnifying  power  of,  534,  x ;  only  one 

thing  better  than,  476,  18 ;  the  god  of,  broken, 

546,  36 ;  the  source  of  all,  476,  x8 
Tragedies,  why  compose,  535,  z 
Tragredy,  true  end  pi,  458,  ;^8 
Tragic  and  comic  side  t^  side,  421,  9 
Train,  the  lackeyed,  for  others'  pleasure,  xxoj  37 
Training:,  mere,  vertus  spirit,  109,  44 ;  supenor  to 

teaching,  41  z,  15;  the  best,  77,  30;  time  for, 

-.513.46  . 

Traitor,  the  greatest,  474,  36 

Traitor  s,  a,  weapons,  334,  35 

Traitors,  no  legislation  for,  473.  13 

Traits,   fanuly,   how  deepened   and   intensified, 

3'4i  »» 

Tranquillity,  condition  of,  282,  53;  divine,  322, 
30;  incompatible  with  idleness,  67,  34;  virtue 
in,  X87,  56 

Transcendental,  the,  in  a  book,  3x5,  30 

Transcendentalism,  Carlyle  on,  aoz,  30 

Transition,  every,  a  crisis,  94,  58 

Transitory,  the,  but  an  allegory,  8,  63 ;  study  of, 
as  such,  z68,  x6 

Translation,  need  not  be  verbsd,  394,  3 

Translators,  traitors.  498,  49 

Trappist,  anid  his  bodv,  3x5,  23 

Traveller,  a  wise,  ana  his  country,  50^,  4X ;  who 
is  a  philosopher,  i^z,  17 ;  who  is  only  a  vaga- 
bond, 44Z,  17 ;  wise,  and  a  good  road,  6,  54 ; 
with  an  empty  purse,  510,  45 ;  without  observa- 
tion,  458,  xQ 

Trayeliers,  licence  to,  2x,  60;  unregarded,  176,  4 

Travellingr,  alone  or  with  another,  150,  aiS;  rail- 
way, Ruskin  on,  367, 44  ;  safe  and  not  unpleasant, 
1^9.  17 ;  that  profits  not,  152,  34  ;  use  of,  460,  X4 ; 
without  effect  on  nature,  xtz,  44 

Treachery,  deliberate,  pouuty  of,  57,  44 ;  due  to 
weakness,  2741^x7 ;  evil  in,  904,  93 ;  the  price  of, 
400,  29 ;  what  is  dreadful  in,  X92.  X3 

Treastire,  a,  hard  to  guard,  179,  6 ;  coveted,  hard 
to  guard,  259,30 

Treasures,  accumulated,  puipose  of,  223,  45  ;  by 
a  lying  tongue,  ^y>,  3 ;  heavy  with  tears,  399,  8 

Treatment  according  to  desert,  ^,  33 

Tree,  bearing  bad  fruit,  95,  3 ;  with  Imth  fruit  and 
shade,  458,  28;  without  blossoms,  507,  50 


Trees,  ability  to  root  up,  3314,  32  ;  harm  of  trans- 
planting, 3a,  5:  large,  give  more  shade  than 
fruit,  Z24,  XX ;  old,  hard  to  bend,  2x3,  X4;  short 
of  the  sky,  36,  3 

Trencherman,  a  very  valiant,  243,  X2 

Trial,  a,  that  is  not  dangerous,  307,  30 ;  the  glori* 
fving  effect  of,  319,  25 

Trials,  past,  not  to  discourage,  242,  2z 

Trifles,  as  felt,  or  not  felt,  X2,  23 ;  different  esti- 
mates of,  150,  X7 ;  holy  and  a  base  care  for,  469, 
9A ;  how  to  treat,  597,  4 ;  making  an  amusement 
ot,  480,  X2 ;  not  to  oe  desiMsed,  481,  6 ;  signifi- 
cance of,  202,  42 ;  significance  of  treatment  of, 
20X,  32  ;  well  habited,  466,  17 

Trinity,  the,  according  to  Emerson,  ^50.  38 

Triumph,  after  victory,  x6,  zo ;  without  glory, 
529,  28 

Triumphs  and  sorrows,  our,  539,  ci 

Tropes,  everywhere,  spx,  37 

Trouble,  best  remedy  for,  X5,  32 ;  eased  by  talking 
of  it,  86,  40 ;  past,  memory  of,  405,  x 

Troubles,  being  chased  by,  565,  23 ;  cure  for,  393, 
4x  ;  due  to  GoA  dragging  us,  269,  29 ;  effect  of 
slicht  and  great,  239,  x6 ;  how  to  face,  497,  54 ; 
light  and  deep,  contrasted,  ^z,  36 ;  little,  worry 
ofj  X62,  13 ;  no  guard  against,  306,  26 ;  none 
without,  304,  a6 ;  of  others  easily  borne,  524, 
24 ;  one's,  how  to  soften,  459,  z6 ;  one's,  how 
to  treat,  167,  5x  ;  one's  own,  heaviest,  3,  58 ; 
that  must  not  be  told,  467,  38 

Troy,  no  more,  xx7^  x6,  z8;  site  of^  210,  14 

True,  and  false,  price  of,  when  paid,  xxx,  24 ;  and 
good,  how  reconciled,  5x8,  17  ;^  t>dng,  always 
possible,  474,  35 ;  not  always  verisimilar,  235,  3X, 
^2 ;  once,  true  always,  331,  -t/o^  the,  alone  b«iuti- 
nil,  376,  50 ;  the,  as  a  spirit  in  the  atmosphere, 
203,  33;  the,  harder  to  find  than  fal.se,  5x0,  35  ; 
what  is  considered,  same  as  true,  536,  X3 ;  what 
is  not,  advantage  of,  536,  4a 

Trust,  and  distrust  an  error,  283,  x6 ;  and  di.strust« 
foresight  necessary  for,  xxa,  x8:  and  distrust, 
Goethe  on,  xx,  40;  and  love,  souls  nourishment, 

353,  S«  ;  ««^  wws'  not.  »«>5f  37  J  effect  of.  4831 
31 ;  experience  before,  36,  64 ;  founded  on  love, 


^27,  24 ;  objects  to,  329,  40 ;  power  of,  502,  44 

Trusting:  every  one,  X49,  33 

Truth,  a  diiitasteful,  profitable,  368,  ^ ;  a  genuine 
follower  of,  553,  ax  ;  a  new,  receiving,  370,  X9 ; 
a  new,  the  <mect  on  us,  21,  47 ;  a,  pushing,  too 
far,  360,  x8 ;  a  test  of,  90,  22 ;  487,  14 ;  abstract, 
importance  of,  XX9,  38;  an  insult  to  many,  466, 
43 ;  an  offence,  iSci^  27 ;  aixi  error,  85,  2,  q, 
5,  8,  9;  and  goodness,  how  to  travel  the  patn 
01*  563.  34;  and  its  expression,  331,  49;  and 

Eurity,  3<So,  X2 ;  and  reality,  the  tap-root  of 
fe,  344,  3 ;  and  the  imitation  of  it,  x88,  36 ; 
and  the  utterance  of,  a  necessity  fcM*  man,  9,  67  ; 
arguing  deceitfully  for,  148,  34  ;  at  any  cost,  39, 
43 ;  at  heart,  eflect  of,  on  character,  54a,  7  ; 
awful,  of  things,  47,  50 ;  beauty  of,  315.  ^a : 
bein^  alone  with,  207, 2x  ;  beholding,  after  being 
lost  in  metaphysics,  aoi,  3  ;  beliet  of,  ^36,  41 ; 
best  way  to,  418,  8 ;  better  than  consistency, 
345,  17 ;  better  than  wit,  537,  35 ;  by  count  of 
noses,  398,  37 ;  by  doubting,  73,  30  J  V  poctry, 
S^Si  19  f  characteristic  of,  53X,  13 ;  commended, 
34^,  46;  consolation  from,  432,  30;  dearer  than 
a  friend,  xi,  39 ;  di^emment  of,  553,  8;  dis- 
cernment of,  a  revelation,  546,  35  ;  devotion  to 
effect  of,  563,  33  ;  duty  towards,  done  when 


of  fear  oC  over  men,  535,  14 ;  finiiness  for,  153, 
3o ;  first  condition  of  accepting,  438, 40 ;  generau, 
seldom  applied,  1 19, 42  ;  good  and  harm  oftelling, 
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67, 6 ;  great,  against  whom  barred,  3081 17 ;  hanh, 
169,  8 ;  he  that  is  of,  93,  34  ;  how  regarded,  333, 
at ;  how  to  draw  out,  379,  ^ ;  how  to  know  a, 
thoroughly,  49 1 ,6 :  how  to  understand,  tbmtxighly, 
304,  47  ;  impotent  without  enthusiasm,  83,  39  ;  in 
dreams,  333,  26  ;  in  fashion  of  the  day,  aa^  7  ;  in 
head  ana  in  hand,  18,  57  ;  in  light,  191,  3  ;  m  POK- 


s^ssion  of  a  child.  41, 37;  indifference  to,  in  trifles, 
;  injured  oy  defence  of  it,  399,  vj  ;  inquiry 

its  delender,  199, 


167, 10 .     _ 

of,  4^6,  41';  irriiaUng,  58,  ii 
35 ;  Its  power  and  strangeness,  476,  3;  knowled.se 
of,  436,  41  ;  language  of,  437,  49;  lost  in  disputa- 
tion, 300, 18 ;  love  of,  importance  of,  5^  z6 ;  love 
of|  test  of,  356,  10  ;  maintaining  and  being  main- 
tamed  by,  902, 17  ;  man  kxAA  to,  9a,  30 ;  roan's  re- 
lation to,  531, 33 ;  might  of,  13?,  43 ;  359,  zo;  more 
than  oratory,  37x»  49 ;  mother  of.  301,  41 ;  naked, 
an  offence,  389,  20  ;  need  not  be  aJltold,  390,  is  ; 
new,  damaged  by  old  error,  79,  3 ;  new,  leeks 
circulation,  173, 36 ;  new,  the  challenge  of,  9a,  5a ; 
no,  not  error  to  some,  zBo,  33  ;  not  all  to  be  told, 
567,  19;  not  consistency,  7x,  38  ;  not  easy  to 
bury,  aoS.  90;  not  relished  oy  man,  363,  13 :  not 
to  be  all  aisdosed.  167,  53  ;  not  to  be  served  out 
pure,  133,  35  ;  not  to  be  thwarted,  533,  36  ; 
objective  value  of,  174,  37  ;  of  the  essence  of  man, 
363,  6 ;  often  in  jest,  308,  3a ;  only  to  be  spoken, 
400,  39 ;  open  to  sight,  535,  xo ;  opposed  by  the 
i^gc*  i99>  35  \  "rbs  of,  steadfast,  484,  39 ;  our 
concern  not  consequence*;,  566,  la ;  our  love  of, 
evidence^  of,  338,  32 ;  permanency  of,  457,  35 ; 
persecution  <m7  J.  S.  Mill  on,  433,  33;  plain, 
sublimity  of,  333,  30 ;  power  of,  j^ii,  34 ;  precious 
and  divine,  ixs,  33 ;  products  of,  that  cannot  be 
weighed,  508,  19 ;  pure,  adulteration  of,  360^  9 ; 

aualities  of,  315,  48 ;  quickened  by  God  into 
eeds,  135, 17  ;  rejecteid,  a  sword,  33,  8 :  reserved, 
10, 6z  ;  reveaJs  itself  like  God,  55,  3 ;  risk  of  speak- 
ing^ 148,  26;  323, 33;  sacrificed  for  shadows,  38, 33; 
satisfying  recompense  of,  340,  a6 ;  sayings  about, 
338,  3-<  ;  51a,  53-57 ;  513, 1-6 ;  5x8, 18-90 ;  scien- 
tific, of  old  date,  183,  6 ;  search  for.  secondary  to 
duty.  304, 38 ;  seal  <»,  54,  39 ;  seeking  or  not  seek- 
ing, a  sign,  549,  34 ;  self-defensive  power  of,  321, 
19;  simplicity,  a  te<it  of,  316,  9;  stings,  i8x,  9; 
strong,  almost  as  God,  55a,  6 ;  subtlety  of,  235, 
40;  that  has  to  be  reserved.  410J  36 ;  the  knowing 
and  not  speaking,  53a,  13  ;  the  life  of  the,  404, 10 ; 
the  only  asbestos,  335,  33;  the,  sayings  about,  459. 
20-23  ;  the,  two  ways  of  telling,  570,  7  ;  the 
ui^ency  of,  536,  4a  ;  the  vouchers  for  the,  400,  50 ; 
the,  will  out.  548,  5t ;  thirst  for,  abiding,  4^7, 
31 ;  those  who  follow,  480,  33  ;  Time's  daughter, 
63,  33  ;  to  be  bought,  but  not  sold,  33,  4a ;  to 
be  made  attractive,  534,  11;  to  be  veileo,  389, 
20  ;  to  die  for,  491,  34  ;  to  whom  to  confess, 
3,  2a ;  unpalatable,  107,  33  ;  vanishing,  67,  ^  ; 
versus  charity,  205,  x\  \  violation^  ot,  social 
effect  of,  05,  8;  vital,  by  our  very  side,  33,  31 ; 
.  what  it  demands  of  us,  324,  46  ;  when  seen, 
loved,  XX  (,  31 ;  uncertain  who  has  found,  92,  23  ; 
why  derided,  274,  49 ;  with  friend  to  be  lx>th 
loved.  X7S,  34 :  worth  of,  538,  22.  See  False- 
hood and  Justice. 
Truth-doer,  and  the  light,  146,  6 
Truthfulness,  the  importance  of,  199.  36 
Truth-seeker,  a,  a  citizen  of  the  world,  15a,  14 
Truths,  blunt,  effect  of,  488,  26  ;  like  fniits, 
239,  30 ;  often  employed  to  deceive,  335,  39 ; 
new,  only  old  with  a  new  name,  269,  31  ; 
select,  181,  ao;  shielded  by  veils,  468,  33;  spiri- 
tual or  vital,  nature  of,  516,  37 ;  the  greatest, 
4^2,  40 
Tub,  every,  on  its  own  bottom,  95,  4  ;  to  a  whale, 

^383^  47 

Tumult,  seasons  of,  evil  in,  192,  x6 
050 


Ttimnltt,  civic  to  be  shunned,  546,  10 ;  of  mind, 

not  easily  allayed,  309,  a6 
Turner  on  hb  cuath-Dcd,  456,  19 
Twa  lovely  cea.  Bums  on  seduaiveneas  of,  166,  la 
Twigs,  young,  2x3,  14 
Twuignt,  disastrous,  z8(^  8 ;  k>t  of  man,  52,  40 ; 

natural,  safety  of,  479,  5x ;  world's  light,  aoa,  47 
Two,  souls  in  one  breast,  570,  5 ;  things,  to  require, 

^495.  2o 

Type,  less  valuable  than  tune,  487,  i ;  Natnre's 

carefulness  of,  394,  47 
TyrajuiV,  and  law.  548,  8;  intolciable,  468.  so; 

limited,  306,  37 ;  uiw  aind  justice  under  disguiac 

of,  180,  a6  ;  worst  sort  of,  35,  43 
Tyrant,  alwrays  in  fear,  152,  34;  and  serf,  not 

God-made,  x68,  5 ;  his  fear,  364,  49 ;  kiss  of, 

admonitory,  007,  za 
Tyrants,  plea  of,  558,  37 ;  Bums  against,  333,  26 ; 

not  for  ever,  X03,  45  ;  who  wear  no  crown,  a83,  37 


u 

UgUaess,  the  root  of,  369,  z6 

Ulysses,  bow  of,  bending,  203,  45 

Unanimity  in  a  council,  359,  14 

UnascertainaUe,  the,  how  to  regard,  492,  4 

Unbaptiaed,  the,  with  clean  hearts,  506.  35 

Unbeuef,  Carlyle  on,  471,  90  ;  contrasted  with 
belief,  37,  30 ;  effect  of,  415,  14 ;  foundation  of, 
37,  z6  ;  founded  on  blind  belief,  559,  4  ;  in  man, 
84,  47 ;  our  age  of,  not  without  hope,  173,  34 ; 
prevalent  among  men  of  abilitv,  293,  27 ;  the 
battle  against,  417,  a;  the  fearful,  437,  30;  the, 
that  torments  lut,  339,  30 

Unborn,  rather  be,  than  untaught,  39,  17 ;  the, 
blessed,  550,  39 

Uncertain,  thej  how  to  treat,  19a,  49,  50 

Uncle  Toby,  ways  of  Sterne's,  lax,  39 

Unconquerable  man,  an,  153,  5 

Unconscious,  the,  region  of,  304, 33 ;  the,  value  of, 

,  459»  3a. 

Uaconsdouanass,  commended  by  Christ,  942,  24  ; 
sign  of  health,  453,  3a 

Unction,  flattering,  xxo,  15 

Understanding,  and  expression,  87,  39;  and 
rea.son,  objects  of,  67,  a  ;  and  wit,  558,  i ;  candle 
of,  in  heart,  z68,  33 ;  compared  with  fimtasy,  450, 
33 ;  contrasted  with  reason,  369,  38,  33 ;  defined, 
513,  14 ;  dulness  of,  how  to  treat,  349,  5 ;  end 
oC  433*  39  \  error  essential  to,  176,  39 ;  evil  of 
abuse  of,  167,  37  ;  fomving,  45,  53  ;  fortitade 
of,  499,  50 ;  healinv,  dooied,  4^3,  39 ;  high  source 
of,  436,  44  ;  its  rank,  435, 4 ;  iudgmentsof,  Goethe 
on  I  4  37 1  23  ;  man's  best  candle,  366,  37 ;  no,  widx- 
out  love,  533,  47 ;  of  people  better  than  censire, 
99i  53  >  one  thing  well,  496,  33 ;  perfect,  value  of, 
433f  39  •  power  or  485,  40 ;  sound,  the  dread  of, 
^34,  ae  ;  source  of,  9o6,  ax  ;  the  condition  of  heax^ 
ing,  II,  6a  ;  the  condition  of,  12,  38  ;  the  modem 
g<xl,  4^x,  5  ;  the,  pursuing  its  rightful  course,  486* 
48  ;  things,  condition  of,  496,  35 ;  two  omdiiioas 
of,  496,  14  J  value  of,  153,  ix ;  zfia,  4 ;  way  for, 
100,  93  ;  without,  without  purpose,  79,  38 

Undertaking  too  much,  66,  24 

Undertakings,  great,  distrusted,  4x0,  47 ;  great, 
the  requisite  to,  365,  38 

Undiscovered^  die,  country,  553,  4 

Uneaaines^  the  cause  of  our,  aoi,  36 

Unemployed,  the,  a  burden,  8a,  56 

Uneaq)ected,  the,  happens,  195,  3 

Unfortunate,  bleaung  an  evil  to,  496.  a6 ;  man,  an, 
according  to  Goethe,  143,  30 ;  the.  unwrise,  3^3, 9 

Ungrateful,  man,  .in,  X94,  3x ;  men,  different  kinds 
01,  i43>  57:  service  to,  194,  z6*,  todogood  to»49i,4o 


UNRAPPINBSS 


INDRX 


VILE 


Unhappiness,  cause  of,  52I1  sa ;  caiwe  of  all  our, 
498f  37;  imaginary,  521,  43;  nutii's,  cause  of, 
267,  9 ;  source  of,  303,  zi ;  the  one,  for  a  man, 
4^5,  41 ;  the  true,  175,  18 

Unhappy,  ibe,  447,  17  :  the,  a  comfort  of,  ^36,  33 ; 
the,  always  wrong,  459,  36  ;  the,  and  their  time,  I 
4^3,  14  ;  the,  carol  for  by  God,  225,  51 ;  the,  on 
earth,  466,  37 

Unhelpful,  the,  305,  7 

UnimaipnAtlve,  the,  defects  of,  459,  37 

Uninquisitiveness,  man's,  359,  14 

Unintellisrible,  how  to  interpret,  384,  37 

Uqioa,  power  of,  11,  50;  15,  39;  89,  41;  taiotive 
for,  and  the  power  of  it,   559,  44  ;    strength. 

Unity,  m  a  work,  test  of,  542,  36  ;  not  nniformity, 

103,  46 
Universe,  a,  in  each  man.  559,  19 ;  a  man's,  how 
determined,  407,  47 ;  a  thought  of  God,  54,  34 ; 
and  particles  that  compose  it,  475,  4 ;  as  seen 
from  England,  contrasts  from  that  as  seen  from 
Judea,  539,  4  ;  divine-infernal,  316,  71 ;  each  man 
to  adjust  himself  in,  aoa,  4 ;  ever  in  transforma- 
tion, 349,  32  ;  great  soul  of,  431,  37  ;  how  bound 
together,  21,  5 ;  laws  of,  mistake  regarding,  355, 
1;  nature  of^  467,  30;  the,  no  wronging,  3x1, 
35 ;  the,  uyings  about.  459,  38-46 ;  a6o,  1,2; 
the,  out  at  sea,  3^0,  5  ;  those  who  love  the  whole, 
480,  6 ;  to  him  who  thinks  he  can  swallow  it  all, 
533,  43 ;  under  government,  93,  49 ;  vtrtrts  the 
spirit  of  God,  462,  15 
University,  the  true  modem,  459,  13 ;  years,  im- 
portance of,  2,  32 
Unjust,  in  little,  147,  8  ;  thing,  doomed,  316,  46 
Unldndness,  not  of  nature,  29a,  z6  *.  pinmg  effect 

of,  283,  25 ;  small,  19,  56 
Unlearn,  who  needs  not,  z6i,  19 
Unlearned  man,  the,  ignorance  of,  460,  3 
Unlearning,  a  slow  business,  56,  48;  not  right, 

i4'i  ^ 


Unlooked-for,  th&  509, 7 
Unnatural,  imperfect,  94,  51 


Unnecessary,  the,  dear,  81,  6 
Unprosperous,  the,  suspicious,  328,  2 
Unpnnctuality,  loss  in,  139,  15 
Unreality,  never  patronised  long,  316,  18 
Unseen  and  unknowoi  power  over  us  of,  199,  at 
Unsettling,  times  of,  needed,  565,  2 
Unsophisticated  man,  the,  176,  17 
Unsought,  those  that  come,  483.  43 
Unthinking  persons,  their  speech,  X93,  2 
Untmtb,  an,  that  has  the  start,  314,  5 
Unused,  the,  a  burden,  519,  15 
Up  and  doing.  243,  45 
Upholstery,  for  whom,  508,  2 
Upright,  highway  of,  435,  23 ;  subject  to  hatred 

and  envy,  141,  3 
Uprightness,  a  sure  card,  148,  43 ;  commended, 

„539»  34  . 

Urn,  stoned,  hollowness  of,  35,  ao 

Use,  constant,  effect  of,   104,  43 ;  eflV^ct  of,  on 

strength.  184,  33 ;  essential  to  possession,  316, 43  ; 

power  of,  izx,  33 ;  what  we  do  not,  539,  26 
Useful,  but  part  of  important,  520,^  13  ;^  encourages 

itself,  460,  15;  only  to  be  gloried  in,  300,  34; 

with  aiip'eeable,  mingling  of,  327,  52 ;  regard  of 

the  ancients  for,  208,  30 
Usefulness,  condition  of,  144.  38;  incompatible 

with  baseness,  z86,  16 
Useless,  nothing,  to  sensible  people,  180,  s  ;  people, 

460,  16  ;  to  seU,  useless  to  others,  151,  15 
Usturer  and  bis  plough,  460,  17 
Utmost,  the,  who  does,  535,  3 
Utopia,  Emerson's,  169,  zo ;  the  true,  life  in,  191,  22 
Utopias,  premature  truths,  239,  29 
Uttered,  the,  aiKl  unuttered,  part  of  life,  460,  19 


Vagabonds,  nature-made,  392,  9 

Vaui,  man,  folly  of,  489,  41 ;  men,  how  to  treai: 

^3,  48 

Vainglo^,  anti-Christian,  2^2,  28 

Vale  of  life,  cool,  sequestereo,  zo3,  xo 

Valetudinariajis  like  misers,  345,  Z2 

Valiant,  and  his  suflferings,  460,  20 ;  as  compared 
with  cowards,  49,  26;  the  most  truly,  153,  36; 
valour  of,  3,  17 

Valour,  against  adversity,  4.  69 ;  contrasted  with 
endurance,  460,  22  ;  definition  of,  xo^,  53 ;  in 
distress,  69.  48;- mean  of,  441  •  39;  of  just  man, 
460,  «x  ;  power  oT  540,  29 ;  sad,  wise,  379,  15  ; 
the  better  part  of,  4x8,  x8 ;  the  truest,  xg^i  X4 ; 
true,  defined,  500,  41 

Valouri^  our,  our  best  ^ods,  339,  31 

Value,  in  men  and  thm^^s,  460,  23,  34;  the  one 
thing  of,  445,  40 

Vanity,  a  mark  of  humility,  490,  42 ;  a  pre)«erva- 
tive  a^nst,  437,  41  ;  a  hource  of,  40,  33;  a, 
which  is  deadlv,  470,  3 ;  application  to,  of  truth, 
476,  X  ;  as  lacK  01  understxmding,  92,  7 ;  as  re- 
gards  fashions,  477,  xo;  compared  with  pride, 
356,,  34t  36 ;  corrupting  power  of,  507.  2  ;  dese- 
crating power  of,  476,  xo;  difficult  to  manage,  474, 
40 ;  in  rags,  x68, 28 ;  inherent  in  mankind^  9?,  48  ; 
masterpiece  of,  xoo.  44  ;  our,  vtrna  digmty,  339, 
32 ;  why  insufferable,  537, 4a  ^ 

Vanqnished,  he  could  argue  stilly  89,  36 

Vapour,  floating,  subject  to  gravity,  428,  48 

Variety,  source  of  pleasure,  278,  36 ;  the  seat  in, 

3i5>  34 

Vase,  a  bungled,  14,  6 

Veil,  a,  of  the  gods,  not  to  be  lifted,  242,  xx  ;  506, 7 

Veils,  the  moral  value  of,  289,  21 

Venerate,  the  untrain'-d  to,  507,  20 

Veneration,  deep  and  greu  affection,  incom- 
patible, 30I,  8 ;  secret  of,  460,  26 ;  that  is  god- 
like, 191,  43 

Vengeance,  deep,  begotten  of  deep  silence,  56,  55 ; 
gods  of,  their  action^  66,  6 ;  nature  of,  375,  22 ; 
uoUest,  445,  9 ;  sacrifices  from,  369,  39 

Venturing,  warrant  for,  X76,  30 

Venus,  the  cruel  pleasure  of,  391,  10 

Veracity  as  a  duty,  445,  33 

Verse  that  wounds,  curst  by  Pope,  53,  3 

Verses,  writing,  no  special  craft,  367,  xx 

Vesture,  colour  of,  432,  32  ;  cut  of,  422,  32 

Vexations  not  to  be  ag^^^vated,  394,  39 

Vice,  all,  under  a  guise  of  virtue,  474,  42 ;  an 
emancipator  of  the  mind,  414,  21;  and  virtue, 
methoas  of,  contrasted,  45,  ax  ;  dig^nified  by 
action,  515,  x8 ;  every,  brink  of  a  precipice,  327, 
Aj  ;  evil  of,  66,  31 ;  eradicable  with  time,  75,  27  ; 
forsaking,  361,  45  ;  in  the  form  of  example,  51a, 
3 ;  only  antidote  for,  17 1 ,  19 ;  Roman,  Juvenal 
on,  299,  38  ;  under  dUgui5»e  of  virtue,  zoo,  33 

Vices,  attacking,  in  the  alwtraci,  489,  38;  how 
reg^airded,  50,  ix  ;  in^nuating  power  of,  516,  23  , 
uot  all  our  own,  294, 43 :  often  from  good  qualitie>, 
268,  26 ;  that  have  banisheii  virtue,  335,  31 

Vicissittuie,  advantage  iiK  12,  4^ 

Victory,  a  Cadnuean,  sio,  47 ;  by  force,  553,  19  ; 
celebrated  in  song,  533,  3 ;  different  eflfects  of, 
17X1  33  ;  greatest,  391,  12  ;  main  thing,  178,  29; 
masters  ijXy  444,  41 ;  no,  without  cost,  307,  37 ; 
noblest,  227,  xi ;  not  by  violence,  X91,  30;  re- 
ward of,  3x4,  5;  secret  of,  537,  16;  without 
blood.^ed,  X32,  14 

Victuals,  one's,  criticising,  533,  9 

Vifl^ance  as  a  virtue,  5x8,  13 

Vile,  nothing  so.  as  to  jiekl  no  good,  317,  x       « 
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VUlaint,  rich  and  poor,  in  league,  545,  13 

VUlainy,  diverse  rewanls  of,  33a,  55 

Vine  round  the  oak,  and  the  reason,  453,  45 

Vineirv,  the  sharpest,  456,  33 

Violence,  as  a  manager.  961,  9 ;  ahoit*lived,  ao,  43 

Violent,  the,  short-lived,  316,  41 

Violin^  a  beginner  on,  19a,  31 

Virgil  s»  ambition,  413,  30 ;  e|^tl^>h,  368,  4 

Virtue,  a  defence,  5*  x ;  36,  35 ;  a  soul  raised  to, 
a  ma!«terpiece,  332,  33 ;  attainment  of,  445,  6 ; 
according  to  reason.  460^  44 ;  and  vice,  how  to 
treat,  370,  28 ;  alone  napptness,  330,  i ;  as  a  cover- 
ing, i8s,  3x  ;  as  an  anchor,  511,  14 ;  attribute  of. 


placent  fair-weather,  ^53,  33;  condiuon  of  its 
growth,  240.  55  ;  consciousness  of,  91,  3 ;  comer- 
stone  of,  380,  13 ;  decease  of,  Cicero  on^  ia8,  46  ; 
defined,  5^6^  4 ;  dependence  of,  on  misfttrtune, 
136,  33  ;  divine  path  to,  413,  47  ;  element  of,  485, 
^,  7 ;  end  of  life,  zzt,  15  ;  enduring,  70,  15 ;  for 
Its  own  soke,  314,  36 ;  force  of,  506,  33  ;  founda- 
tion of  all,  164,  4  ;  her  sublime  elevation,  488, 45 
Hesiod's  patli  to,  451,  35 ;  how  to  acquire,  343, 
10 ;  how  to  see  her  form,  488,  45 ;  how  to  seek, 
405i  $5  i  in  a  beautiful  form,  133,  34 ;  in  ambition 
and  in  authority,  188,  23 ;  in  regretting,  369,  34 ; 
initial,  of  the  race,  436,  38 ;  its  brother,  307,  34 ; 
its  own  reward,  xi,  z  ;  joy  of,  in  being  put  to 
test,  1x9,  6:  lea^t,  not  to  be  deferred,  57,  5 ;  less 
in  favour  tn«i  vice,  149,  ^ ;  love  for,  333,  34 ; 
made  a  vice,  52^},  11 ;  manifestati<Mi  of,  measure 
of,  19^  64 ;  measure  of  a  man's,  13,  i ;  must  be 
dignified,  156,  34  ;  never  cruel,  140,  38  ;  no,  quite 
unconscious,  yix^  46  ;  no  tax  on,  good  of,  89,  53 ; 
not  valued  by  fortunate,  67,  37 ;  obstructions  to, 
33i  4<^  >  only  want  of,  despised,  330,  z8 ;  ostentation 
»"•  X49i.  3;  parent  of,  103,  37;  pathway  to,  5^8, 
54;  pnmal  condition  of,  449,  30;  produced  by 
collision.  44,  28  ;  proper  theatre  of,  307,  35  ;  pure, 
till  tried,  313,  X9 ;  pursuit  of,  beyond  bounds, 
194, 43 ;  sayings  about,  66,  39-33 ;  338, 6-X3 ;  307, 
3i4i6;  5X5»  35-^4;  5x61  x-9;  Kilent,  arm  of  world, 
464J  IX  ;  sometimes  awkwardly  set,  i8z,  15;  that 
can  t  be  bought,  rare,  105,  \-\  \  that  requires 
to  be  guarded,  4x4,  33 ;  the  only  necessity,  507, 
36 ;  the  sentinel,  4^  38 ;  to  be  exercised,  165,  34 ; 
to  her  votaries,  48,  7  ;  true,  500,  43,  43 ;  two 
roads  to,  570,  6 ;  under  calumny^  34,  54 ; 
under  oppression,  50,  3  ;  versus  pedigree,  164, 
48 ;  we  boast  of,  365,  4X  ;  weak,  530,  X4  ;  within, 
honour  without,  1^5,  36  ;  without  discretion, 
559,  38 ;  without  \\s  reward,  36<x  7  ;  without 
restraint,  183,  34  :  zeal  for,  value  of,  331,  34 

Virtues,  acknowledged  by  Chrijitianity,  43, 6 ;  and 
faults,  interchangeable,  533,  35  ;  at  different  ages, 
185,  38 ;  fortifying,  433,  37 :  gentlemanly,  rare, 
5'^*  7  '•  godlike,  parent  of  all,  430,  z6 ;  greatest, 
Augustine  on,  433,  43  ;  late  in  maturing,  438,  3 ; 
lost  in  interests,  239,  32;  milder,  correlated  to 
severer,  443,  10  ;  not  all  our  own,  294,  43  ;  one's, 
thinking  of,  438,  37  ;  our,  sayings  about,  339. 
34-37  '  .P^nnanency  of  our,  530,  30  ;  severe  and 
restrictive,  453,  18 ;  to  profit  one,  509,  22  ;  two 
chief,  3x9,  36 ;  two  kinas  of,  399,  xx ;  we  speak 
of,  528,  18 

Virtuous,  deeds  and  their  reward,  109,  li ;  most, 
of  men,  44^,  10;  sayings  about  the,  461,  1-3,  21  ; 
the,  definea,  540,  43 

Visible,  garment  of  invisible,  457.  24 

Vision,  clearness  of,  its  comprenensiveness,  495, 
|0 ;  consequence  of  intensified,  395,  33 ;  imper- 
Tect,  effect  of,  323,  19  ;  limit  of,  for  most,  304,  37  ; 
measure  of  %ur,  539,  20;  now,  through  a  glass 
darkly,  1 10, 28 ;  the,  of  vikions  for  a  man,  422,  40 
662 


Visionaries^  all,  53X,  6 

>^sions,  the,  we  see,  531,  6 

Vitality,  fiiue  of  what  has  no»  540^  33 

Vocation,  a  peculiar,  to  every  one,  75,  14  ;  apt  to 
mistake  our,  531,  10 ;  chosen  for  one,  396,  3a ;  of 
man,  primarv,  449.  33 

Voice,  as  index  of  character,  473,  la ;  human, 
power  of,  436,  5  ;  is  in  my  swora,  167,  7 ;  inner, 
to  be  trusted,  5x9,  xo ;  of  man,  general  and  per- 
petual, 439,  44  ;  soft,  gentle,  and  low,  155,  4 ; 
wisest,  no  longer  divine,  463,  35 

Void,  in  things.  321,  43 

Voltaire,  im^tency  of  his  logjic,  197,  34 ;  in  rela« 
tion  to  his  time,  83,  34  ;  on  his  life,  258,  37 

Volubility  different  from  pertinency,  43,  49 

Volume,  flesh-bound,  the  only  revelation  of  God, 

„4a8,  46      ^ 

Vote,  of  a  slave,  a  nuisance,  307,  ix 

Votes,  should  be  weighed,  365,  37 ;  worthlessness 
of  decisions  by,  ^20,  15 

Voting,  dedsion  by,  Cromwell's  {wotest  against, 

„5»7.  36 

Vow  to  heaven  to  be  first  paid,  321,  xi 

Vows,  unheedful,  507,  21 

Vox  populi,  Toz  dei,  falsehood  of,  4x4,  xs 

Vulgar,  ino^iable  of  pure  truth,  389,  ao ;  people, 

mark  of,  403,  13 ;  respect  of,  Ux  wealth,  i^,  4a ; 

sayings  aboMUt,  46X,  xo-X3  ;  woridng  on,  with  fine 

sense,  492,  xo 
Vulgar!^,  and  fiuhion,  zo3,  30,  34 ;  condemned, 

64,  9 ;  essence  of,  435,  35 ;  marlu  of,  69,  30 ;  or 

solitude,  465,  X3 
Vulnerable,  point,  our,  523,  xo ;  pmnt,  the,  164,  ao 
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Wages,  God's  business,  279,  38 ;  never  to  be 
angrily  demanded,  304,  5 ;  our  claim  of,  260,  43 

War^rons,  creaking,  49,  39 

Wailing,  no  remedy,  31  x,  24 ;  over  the  dead,  in- 
effectual, 830,  39 

Waiting,  advantage  of,  94,  16 ;  in  vain,  20,  X4 ; 
not  Goethe's  way,  160^  34 

Walking,  a  falling  forward,  461,  X4 ;  a  series  of 
falls,  X3,  3 

Wallets,  our  two,  345,  41 

Wanderers  o'er  eternity,  33,  37 

Wandering,  think  of,  17  x,  37 

Want,  caused  by  haste,  141,  7  ;  effect  of,  on  heart, 
^  o.  x8  ;  full  satisfaction  of,  493,  3 ;  prayer  of.  to 
be  listened  to,  116,  38 ;  that  man  has  to  dmd, 
204,  40 

Wants,  four  material,  387,  5;  knowledge  and 
effort  necessary  for  supply  of,  X53,  38  ;  man's, 
366,  17 ;  source  of  our,  303,  48 ;  which  we  are  in- 
sensible of,  IS,  30 

WaTj  a  game  which  subjects  might  v  to,  33,  32 ; 
an  iron  cure,  60,  37  ;  aiKl  peace,  Schiller  on,  221, 
32;  art  of.  Napoleon  on,  567,  13;  art  of,  Wel- 
lington on,  463,  5 ;  begun,  bell  let  loose,  137, 
19 ;  conquest  by  cruelty  in,  50,  33  ;  conquest 
in,  30I,  X  ;  epithets  of,  37,  33,  41,  44,  45 ;  evil, 
181,  18  ;  evil  of,  loi,  31  ;  191,  30  ;  for  war, 
X55i  8 ;  final  aim  of,  59.  54  ;  glorious,  pride, 
pomp,  and  circumstance  of,  102, 33 ;  hell  enlarged, 
122,  31 ;  honour  of,  382,  13;  horror  of,  506,  26; 
how  to  look  on,  27,  43  ;  'how  to  still,  368,  48; 
legitimate  object  of,  37,  43 ;  man  in  time  of,  188, 
52 ;  mistakes  in,  inevitable,  X50,  36 ;  murder,  98, 
28  ;  no  second  blunder  in,  30,  30;  once  business, 
1 13,  34 ;  right  form  of,  106,  6 ;  ruin  to  thousands 
280,  32  ;  sacrifices  in,  309,  48 ;  sign  of  injustice, 
549*  S4 »  sources  of,  116,  xi ;  success  in,  405,  31 ; 
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success  in,  right  earned  by,  150,  z ;  three  things 

required  in,  569,  37  ;  when  just,  a  16,  41 
Waret  bad,  never  cneap,  329,  45 ;  no,  without  the 

money,  565,  32 
Warfare,  the  greatest,  391,  xa ;  the  spiritual,  of 

these  days,  xox,  ^5 
Waiiike  people,  vices  of  all,  1x9,  ^a 
Warmth,  great,  at  outset,  an  evil  sign,  135,  33 ; 

in  winter,  191,  27 
WaminiTr  comparative  worthlessness  of,  334,  aa ; 

word,  not  heeded,  23,  xo 
Warnmi^s,  earth  full  of,  75,  47 
Warrior,  an  old,  xs,  59  ;  and  war-horse,  but  a 

vision,  4x4,  24 
Warriors,  great,  why  remembered,  135,  24 
Wars  and  mothers,  27,  35 
Waste,  caused  by  haste,  141,  7 ;  where  no  enjoy- 

ment,  544,  35 
Waster,  after  an  earner,  77,  40 
Watching,  vain,  96,  24 
Watcar,  afar,  and  fire,  3,  32  ;  and  blood,  different 

destinations  of,  425. 2  ;  and  wine  as  mirrors.  192, 

30 ;  as  servant  ana  master,  xo6,  39 ;  drinking, 

E,  8 ;  not  to  be  quarrelled  with,  522,  5 ;  pure,  to 
sought  at  the  fountain,  4a,  38  ;  smootn,  to  be 
guardM  against,  57,  34 ;  spilt  upon  the  ground, 
ax,  X3 ;  that  has  passed  the  mill,  45,  54 ;  where 
the  brook  is  deep,  ^94,  40 
Waters,  still,  deadliest,  3x3,  27 
Wattle,  Captain,  63,  44 
Wave,  the  longest,  43^,  37 
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Waves,  tainted  with  death.  X03,  45 

Way,  a,  fashioning,  througn  the  impassable,  j^., 
8 ;  best,  to  be  oiosen^  however  rough,  42,  ^3 ; 
good,  to  be  inquired  after,  402,  x6 ;  how  to  make, 
3x3.  24 ;  noiseless  tenor  of  their,  X02,  xo ;  seeing 
one  s.  168,^  26 ;  that  seemeth  right,  470,  42 ;  truth 
and  life,  importance  of  the,  560,  2;  wrong  in 
one's  own,  rather  than  right  in  another,  45,  2 

Ways  to  end^  many,  10,  44 

Wayside,  building  by,  x4s,  22 

Weak,  man,  every,  under  a  tyrant,  325,  43 ;  the, 
concessions  of,  421,  X9 ;  the,  moderation  of,  226, 
X4 ;  the,  strength  of,  323, 41 ;  when  united,  5x2, 49 

Weakest,  the,  386,  2;  spot,  the,  in  every  one, 

Weakmi^  must  lie,  443,  31 
Weakness,  and  ignorance,  how  to  treat,  349,  5 ; 
born  vanquished,  403,  29 ;  every  man  his,  92,  5 ; 


dent  as  strength,  403,  30 
Weaknesses,  concealment  of  our,  564,  4 
Weal,  every,  has  its  woe,  90,  34 ;  human,  the  sum 

of|  '87,  37 
Wealth,  a  burden,  unless  understood,  553,  7 ;  a 
dubious  gain,  415,  8 ;  a  form  of,  ^57,  8 ;  a  man's, 
the  measure  of,  533,  29;  a  spring  of,  220,  30; 
accompaniments  of7  40,  56 ;  amassing,  178,  51 ; 
and  insedom,  effect  of,  548,  56 ;  and  place,  get, 
XS2,  6;  and  poverty,  354,  zx  ;  suid  poveitv,  con- 
nection of,  with  moral  qualities,  152.  21 ;  Butlei's 
definition  of,  1 1  x,  39;  by  mere  labour  and  economy, 
303,  30 ;  condition  of  posseting,  522,  45 ;  defer- 
ence to.  329,  3 ;  effect  of,  194,  37 ;  essence  of, 
426,  3 ;  evanesence  of,  238,  5 ;  first^  428,  43 ;  for 
sake  of  independence,  xz8,  55 ;  gaining,  versus 
guiding.  xx9^  xo;  gathering,  zx8,  57;  powerless 
to  give  happiness,  35,  30 ;  gotten  before  wit,  146, 
19:  hidden,  here,  243,  X3;  how  to  save  men 
565,  4x  ;  ill-acquired,  2^8,  4 ;  ill-gotten. 


from, 

not 

woman, 

tion 

loss  of;  misery  6f,~abor  is  \  lust  of,  evil  of,  345, 43 ; 


not  lasting,  i8Z|  43:  in  relation  to  man  and 
woman,  X2^,  14 ;  instaoility  of,  77, 44 ;  its  destina- 
tion nowadays,  53.  14;  umit  to  want,  350,  xx ; 


man's  best,  6.  58 ;  man's  true,  9Z,  7 ;  material, 
of  a  country  denned,  441,  37 ;  moral  condition  of 
the  power  of,  508,  35 ;  much,  little  enjoyment, 
285,  X5  \  natural,  aoooraing  to  Socrates,  47,  21  ; 
not  a  source  <^  pleasure,  5x3,  23 ;  not  quickly 
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poor,  keeping  up  appearance  of,  3x1,  30;  poor 
man  s,  4Z,  45 ;  parted  with  before  death,  4X,  X3 ; 
power  of,  Z89,  z6 ;  rapidly  accumulated,  319,  2 ; 
ruinous  to  a  nation  without  intell^ence,  305,  27  ; 
sayings  about,  46Z,  39-44  ;  source  of,  no  <^uesiion, 
506.  x8 ;  the  onlv,  474,  \l  ;  the  substantial,  of  a 
man,  456,  xa :  tne  worla's^  465,  25 ;  to  men  of 
sense,  376,  9  ;'true  veins  of,  459, 15  ;  unjust,  fote 
of^  145,  27  ;  versus  men,  x8z,  40 ;  way  to,  461, 3a ; 
without  enjoyment,  559, 31 ;  which  is  wealth,  x66, 
I ;  without  nch  heart,  559,  23 
eapon,  murderous,  dangerous  to  carry,  XZ9,  23 
Weapons  of  war,  Luther's  estimate,  35,  19 
Wearing:  out,  compared  with  rusting,  105,  14 
Weazv,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable,  162,  45 
Weatoercock,  like  a,  atx,  x6 
Weathers,  something  good  in  all,  478,  33 
Web,  a  tangled,  333,  33 ;  bq^n,  sure  of  thread, 

xoo.  20 
Wedded  people,  most,  one  couple  more,  284,  15 
Wedsre,  to  be  effectual,  462,  3 
Wedlock,  an  awakening,  275, 14 ;  humble,  X63.  43 ; 
perfect,  man  and  woman  in,  189,   i ;   state  of 
sorrow,  78,  19^ 
Weeds,  as  a  sign  of  the  soil,  13,  49  ;  native  to 
fattest  soil,  384, 38 ;  noisome,  308,  36 ;  showiness 
of,  33,  43  ;  to  be  weeded  out  in  time,  3x7,  40 
Weep,  women  appointed  to,  33,  x^ 
Weeping,  as  kin^  and  not  weeping  as  father,  86, 
10 ;  beauty,  the  image  of.  476, 41 ;  eyes  turned  to 
heaven,  553,  zo;  in  children  rather  than  men, 

Wetg'hts,  greatest,  how  God  hangs,  135,  49 

Weiffhty,  willing  to  be  weighed,  X5Z,  33 

Welfare,  human,  source  o^  562,  43;  563,  3;  na- 
tional, condition  of,  144,  7 ;  of  the  whole,  import- 
ance of,  86,  z 

Well,  a  bad,  33,  zx 

Well,  or  ill,  matter  of  feeling,  93,  3a  ;  to  do,  who 
fears,  55Z,  z8 

Well-bemsr,  essential  to  being,  37,  3z 

WeU-conHdered,  the,  and  well-resolved,  to  be 
done.  540,  38 

WelMoIng:,  here  or  nowhere,  175,  41 ;  patient 
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doins,  474,  45 
ell-aone,  the  value  of,  560,  25 ;  twice  done, 
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i-read  man,  respect  for,  338,  z6 
Well-springs  everywhere,  X90,  43 
Wellington,  saying  of,  at  Waterloo,  Z40,  32 
Wheat,  a  com  of,  must  die^  96,  z8 
Wheel  of  fortune,  the,  and  us  spokes,  462, 4 
Wheels,  great,  uphill  and  downhill,  240,  53 
When,  question  of,  5Z8,  25 
Whence,  the  question  of,  vain,  488,  Z4 
Where,  and  when,  significance  of,  272,  09 ;  ques- 
tion of,  and  how.  518,  25 
Wherefore,  the.  dark  to  us,  55,  4 
Whetstone,  office  of,  1x7,  37 
Whim,  eveiy  man  his,  2^  46 
WhimperiniT  for  the  fool,  233,  53 
WhininiTf  sentimental^  as  a  symptom,  41a,  vi 
Whips  and  scorns  of  time.  553,  3 
Whirligrig  of  time,  the,  485,  47 
Whisky  Bums  on,  195,  6 
Whisperings,  cut-throat,  53, 15, 18 
Whist,  Talleyrand  on,  5x7,  4Z         ^ 
Whistled  for  want  of  thought,  X49,  18 
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Whote,  a,  never  seen,  309^  33  ;  a,  thrown  away  on 

public,  519,  37 ;  everyihtng  woven  into  the,  555, 

40 ',  the,  connection  with,  to  be  aimed  at,  zi,  38 ; 

the,  how  to  benefit  by,  556,  96 

Wholeness,  not  halfnem,  the  rule,  500,  x,  5 

Wholesome  and  poisonous,  how  man  learns  what 

Wi  37.  6 

Wicked,  and  wicked  one,  533,  14 ;  as  judged  by 
the  deluse.  498,  24  ;  career  of,  439,  36 ;  oompMred 
with  indiscreet,  109,  44  ;  fellow  become  pious, 
34,  56 ;  listening  to,  49^,  39 ;  men,  their  disbelief 
in  good,  339, 5 ;  not  to  be  envied,  1x4, 45  ;  perlidv 
of,  a  blessing,  44,  37 ;  sacrifice  of,  459,  18 ;  still 
with  us,  58,  33 ;  lender  mercies  of,  457,  xo ;  un- 
easy in  presence  of  good,  184,  x 

Wickedness,  a  method  in,  470,  xa ;  beginning  of, 
417,  30;  cowardly,  320,  9;  extreme,  never  of 
sudden  growth,  395,  33;  its  own  reward,  11,  i ; 
licentious,  its  career,  538,  34 ;  treaiiures  of,  499,  16 

Widows,  easv-cryinff,  76,  13 

\yife,  a  childless,  a  dear  friend,  213.  62  ;  a,  marry- 
ingi  5xo>  42,  43 ;  St  to  a  man,  13,  3 :  and  a  fortune, 
39,  z  ;  and  children,  hostages  to  fortune,  146,  44  ; 
and  weans,  Burns  on.  478,  43  ;  as  a  trial,  93,  16 ;  as 
husband,  20,  49 ;  choice  of.  2^7,  x6 ;  412, 19 ;  choos- 
inSt  185.  z8  ;  dearer  than  briae,  163, 8  ;  described, 
389,  3  ;  dowry  of,  73,  z  ;  fault  of,  due  to  husband. 
3X3,  z8 ;  good,  value  of,  17,  16;  54,  31 ;  husband 
answerable  for,  383,  39 ;  love  for,  38,  29 ;  my  true 
and  honourable,  565,  13 ;  rule  in  choosing  a,  62, 
^  ;  sayings  about  a.  463,  X9-3X  ;  secret  of  her 
influence,  36,  36 ;  what  a  man  wants  in  a,  415, 
35 ;  who  findeth  a,  554,  xj  ;  whom  to  choose  for, 
43,  43,  46;  with  a  good  husband,  how  known, 

Wudemess,  life  and  light  in,  X90,  43 

Wiles,  the  craftiest,  a  Iwd  r.loak,  422,  9 

Will,  a  divided,  evil  of,  Z52,  46  ;  a  divine,  faith  in, 
538,  30;  a  holv,  lives,  79,  zj ;  alone  formidable, 
445,  Z7 ;  an  inaependent,  62,  37  ;  analogue  of,  44, 
30 ;  and  inclination  in  relation  to  virtue,  6,  43 ; 
and  judgment,  437,  21 ;  and  way,  532,  37;  as 
law,  33Z,  41;  authoritative,  89,  ^3;  centre  of 
cood  and  evil,  475,  19 ;  everything,  228,  19 ; 
firm,  power  of  a,  151,  8;  government  of,  better 
than  knowledge,  X3X,  33 ;  in  affections  and  pas- 
sions, 463,  33 ;  incarnated,  our  interest  in  mani- 
festations of,  395,  13  ;  its  nature,  517,  31 ;  its  only 
satisfaction,  4^6,  15  ;  man's  determining  force, 
313,  24;  mans  want,  344,  54  ;  no  compelling. 
5,  6;  no,  no  wit,  149,  19:  obstructed,  183,  38; 
omnipotence  of,  31s  5  •  peculiar  to  man,  8,  55  ; 
power  of,  17,  19 ;  517,  38  ;  power  of  right,  341, 
46;  power  of,  with  skill  and  perseverance,  488, 
X4  ;  preciousness  to  a  man  of  his,  475,  38  ;  ready, 
the  power  of,  546,  9  ;  sovereign  in  the  world,  94, 
39 ;  the  great  of,  144,  51  ;  the.  of  God,  135,  44  ; 
the  rudder,  364,  33 ;  the  soul  of  deed,  6,  36 ; 
thwarted  in  world,  464,  33 ;  usurping  the  place 
of  intellect,  323,  40 ;  virtue  of  a  strong,  333,  29  ; 
who  forfeits  his,  53X,  sz 

"  ^yill  do,"  making,  wait  upon  "  I  should,"  553,  15 

Willing,  all,  elTecting  nothing,  Z53,  46  ;  everything 
and  doing  nothing,  398,  31  ;  the  virtue  of,  363,  35 

Willingness  not  enough,  203,  40 

Willow  and  oak,  462,  23 

Wjlls,  our,  and  fates,  contrary,  ^39,  41 

Wind,  sowing,  479,  50;  the,  observing,  148,  5; 
the,  with  and  against,  490,  12 

Windbags,  their  doom,  435,  34 

Windows,  prying  into,  148,  9 

Winds  of  heaven  to  visit,  164,  24 

Wine,  a  blessing  and  bane,  104,  33,  36 ;  effect  of, 

on  nature,  546,  43 ;  eloquence  from,  X04,  3  ;  great 

fault  of,  259,  35 ;  good  (see  Good  wine);  no,  if 

drunk  like  water,  143,  22  i  no,  no  love,  336,  40; 
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power  of,  16,  39 ;  514,  38  ;  revealing  power  of, 
182,  35;  sweet,  vinegarfrom,  zi3, 44;  sweet,  when 
sour,  4iD8,  II ;  tasung  of,  498,  3o ;  tre«cheroiis 
frierKi,  413, 19 ;  women,  and  song,  who  loves  not, 

ine-cnp  more  fatal  than  the  sea,  182,  96 

Win^s,  brave,  gift  of,  125,  37 ;  people  vainest  of 
their^  3oa,  52 ;  without  feet.  Z50»  33 

Winking  with  the  eye,  148,  58 

Winter  in  lap  of  May,  33,  37 

Wisdoin,  a  mark  of,  ^i,  38;  a  point  of,  199, 
47;  aim  of,  not  happiness  81,  39  ;  and  gray 
hairs,  Z36,  Z5 ;  ami  ner  charge,  484,  34  ;  and 
misfortune,  54,  33 ;  and  wit,  558,  3,  13 ;  and 
wit,  natural  gifts,  304,  3o  ;  appeals  ol,  disr^ 
earded,  112,  4;  at  another's  expense,  104,  19; 
before  gold,  39,  49  ;  beginning  of,  417.  34 ;  belter 
than  valour,  221,  33  ;  bird  of,  her  flight,  418,  37 ; 
condition  of,  153,  34  ;  constancy  in,  479,  z8  ;  000- 
trasted  with  knowledge,  sao,  Z5,  ao,  33,  47 ;  aaz, 
5;  dependent  of,  on  coorage,  130,  x^;  discrrn- 
ment  of,  557,  33  ;  divine,  effect  of  bebef  in,  161, 
27 ;  effect  of,  548,  30 ;  essential  to  justice,  ai6, 
37 ;  fair,  to  rule,  243,  16 ;  first  aixl  second  point 
of,  438,  39 ;  first  order  of,  90,  46 ;  first  step  of, 
5x5^  38 ;  first  step  towards,  356,  54 ;  forms  in 
which  we  love,  525,  35 ;  from  ability,  308,  49 ; 
function  of,  197,  41 ;  great,  a  mark  oi^  199,  37 ; 
great  point  of,  198,  38 ;  greatest,  473,  4  ;  hall- 
mark of,  164,  2  ;  high,  allied  to  insanity,  ^3^.  34 ; 
high  value  of,  Z33,  44;  highest.  435,  xa;  highest 
heaven  of,  near,  434,  42 ;  how  gained,  13,  3Z ; 
how  recognisable,  207,  29  ;  how  to  leain,  33iS,  7  ; 
how  we  learn,  525,  Z5 ;  huznan,  honour  due  to, 
133,  34;  in  deeds,  3x0,  8;  in  keeping  golden 
mean,  400,  38 ;  in  mouth  of  fanatic,  53X,  19 ;  in- 
fused into  everything,  ^,  ^6;  iiivariable  mark 
of|  437}  9 ;  knowledge  involved  in  practice  of, 
X50,  z8  ;  Lavater's  definition  of,  473,  33  ;  leamii^ 
rules  of,  without  conforming  to  them,  Z5Z,  33; 
lesson  in,  to  be  welcomed,  Z76,  15 ;  lessons  oif^ 
340,  7,  8 ;  main  lesson  of,  Z98,  48 ;  man  of,  440s 
38  ;  master- work  of,  4^3,  33 ;  matter  of  years^  55, 
37 ;  men's,  533,  38 ;  mile-stones  on  road  to,  300, 
38  ;  not  always  wise,  65,  3  ;  not  self-derived,  995, 
25 ;  not  to  be  too  wise,  86,  Z5  ;  477,  36 ;  of  the  wi^e, 
463,  38 ;  only  one,  avails,  319,  20 ;  (xaclesof,  385, 
31 ;  power  of,  485, 40 ;  5M»  9  *.  P"ce  of,  449,  z8 ;  pro- 
fession versus  practice  of,  03,  37 ;  road  to,  how 
measured,  ^43,  35 ;  seat  of,  453,  37 ;  shown  in 
sense  of  follies,  335,  35  ;  simple,  our  love  for,  Z44, 
3  ;  source  of,  194,  6  j  strivine  after,  in  the  eyes  of 
tools,  543,  44  ;  sublimity  o(7  456,  9 ;  supenority 
of*  548,  58 ;  taJking  and  acting,  two  things,  201, 
33;  taught  by  age.  3i,  Z4 ;  taught  by  Nature, 
329,  36 ;  test  of,  270, 13 ;  that  is  too  late,  533,  z6 ; 
that  would  win  men,  563,  35;  the  greatest,  190, 
5  ;  the  prime,  493,  39 ;  those  who  fdllow,  480, 33 ; 
three  paths  to,  34,  xo ;  throughout  life  rare,  242, 

26 :  to  be  husbanded,  175,  7 ;  to  them  that  hold 
er,  389,  I ;  too  early  or  too  late,  66,  ao ;  too 
late,  344,  50;  too  much,  569,  34;  travelling  in 
quest  of,  48c,  19 ;  truest,  465,  20 ;  unmarketable 
if  for  sale,  533,  Z7 ;  value  of,  163,  4 ;  xtrsus 
fortune,  X4Z,  15;  versus  learning,  484,  6*  well- 
spring  of,  463,  43 ;  which  one  is  forbidaen  to 
impart,  533,  16;  who  findeth,  55^,  15  ;  whom  ta 
thank  for.  175,  30 ;  wish  to  be  alone  in,  39,  16 ; 
without  self-respect,  395,  36 ;  world's  treatment 
of,  306,  34 ;  worth  of,  333,  56 

Wisdom's  root,  369,  3 

Wise,  always  few,  3x4^  z^;  and  fool,  as  r^ards 
speech,  335.  5 ;  and  foolish,  contrasted,  80,  58 ; 
197^  33 ;  A62,  33,  34  ;  463,  2,  9 ;  and  fodbh, 
difference  between,  to,  39  ;  and  their  defect  of 
xeal  for  converts,  320^  x6 ;  and  their  words,  67, 
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to;  lu  serpents,  30, 4 ;  399.  27 ;  be»  to-day,  30. 1 ; 
be,  with  speed,  90.  2 ;  cautious,  i6j,  17  ;  ears  and 
tong^ienof.  61, 34 ;  everythine,  alreadjr  thought,  8, 
62;  few  to  be  followed,  108.  16;  for  saying  nothing, 
165^  43 ;  in  time,  153, 39 ;  learn  from  their  enemies, 
16  5z  ;  Ufe  of|  compared  with  that  of  poor,  5^8, 
44  \  man,  a  mark  of,  478,  24 ;  man,  a,  reticenaes 
oii  307,  49 ;  man,  a  very,  a86,  a6 ;  man  and  fool, 
36a,  40;  man  and  poet,  448,  zi;  man  and  the 


state,  ^93,  7 ;  man  and  the  world,  151,  37 ;  man, 
as  distinct  from  learned,  8,  i ;  man,  characteristic 
of,  151.  26;  197,  42;  man,  contrasted  with  saga- 
cious,  566,  36 ;  man,  his  rule  in  action,  380,  3T ; 
man,  latter  part  of  his  life,  438  zi ;  man  looks 
ahead,  380,  3a ;  man,  lordship  of)  380^  30 ;  man. 
mouth  of,  434,  X ;  man,  progress  of,  compared 
with  that  of  fool>  532,  3;  man,  strong,  531,  18 ; 
man.  that  is  esteemed  oy  world,  438,  40 ;  num, 
the  keeper  of  his  secrets,  459,  19 ;  man,  the  re- 
flections of,  wisely  limited,  199,  48 ;  man,  the 
strong,  455,  3a ;  men  and  fools,  5,  54,  57,  60,  6x, 
62,  64,  65  ^  108,  54 ;  men  and  poverty,  354,  16 ; 
men,  folly  m,  467,  ao ;  men.  indispensable  to  God, 
126.  21 ;  men  rarer  than  learned^  526,  9 ;  men, 
the  little  foolery  of,  439,  33  j  not  inidependent  of 
advice.  311,  40 :  nothing  insipid  to,  ^15, 6 ;  prone 
to  douDt,  162,  17  ;  saws  and  modem  instances,  full 
of,  a67,  21 ;  sayings  about,  462,  x>-38 ;  463, 1-17  ; 
the,  blessedness  of,  479,  3^4 }  the  constancy  of, 
defined,  224.  33 ;  the,  loliy  in,  460,  34 ;  the,  guide 
of,  65, 12  ;  the,  law  of,  4^8,  22  ;  the,  should  confer 
together,  128, 1 ;  the  onf>'.  479,  ao ;  the  only,  sad, 
151, 18  ;  the  only  wretched.  zz6,  10;  their  aversion 
to  society.  335,  4;  thoughts  of,  how  expressed, 
296, 10 ;  thoughts  of,  value  of,  85,  3a  ;  to  be.  and 
to  love,  impossible,  490,  46  ;  when  compelled  into 
silence,  378.  35 ;  who  to  be  called,  34.  45 ;  wise 
to  himself,  2^,  a  ;  words  of,  463,  46  ;  words  of, 
in  troublous  times,  19a,  7 

Wisely  worldly,  be,  not  worldly  wise,  29,  75 

Wisest,  content  with  destiny,  67, 11 ;  man,  the,  68, 
47  *  533»  ao !  num,  often  not  wise  at  all,  143,  ^  ; 
savings  aboiit,  463,  z9-a8 ;  who  thinks  not  him^ 
self  to,  234,  3a 

Wishf  an  unmlfilled,  pain  of,  446,  37  ;  effect  of, 
gratification  of  every,  ^33.  a  ;  father  to  thought, 
X04,  38 ;  one's,  when  m  love,  544,  44 ;  an  un- 
granted,  lesson  in,  535,  30 

Wishes,  and  powers,  chasm  between,  140,  13  ; 
God's,  vtfsut  man's,  6a,  xi :  how  our,  lengthen 
with  years,  349,  56  ;  youthful,  sao,  3 

Wishing,  and  possessing,  521, 17  ;  to  be  despised, 

Wishlng-ff«te.  the.  463,  3t 

Wit,  anTctaiion  of,  480,  39 ;  and  folly,  balanced, 
Z09,  3a:  and  judgment,  at  strife  469.  7;  and 
sense,  467,  5  ;  and  wisdom,  natural  gifu,  304,  ao ; 
at  a  nonplus  without  folly,  za,  37  ;  at  the  expense 
of  memory.  330, 38 ;  best,  3a.  yt ;  contrastea  with 

Senius,  333,  4  :  contrasted  witn  humour,  164,  8  ; 
efined,  513, 14 ;  disturbance  of  equipoise^  185, 37 ; 
^iven  in  vain,  399,  7 ;  how  developed,  390, 7  ;  now 
It  comes.  510;^  a ;  how  spoiled,  a»3, 7 ;  how  to  repU' 
to,  371,  ^3 ;  m  conversation,  333,  z ;  its  most  bril- 
liant flasnes,  443,  35 ;  kind  of,  to  be  bridled,  469, 9 ; 
like  a  coquette,  333,  8 ;  little,  weary  feet,  351,  44  ; 
men  of,  fools  necessary  to,  505.  a6 ;  men  of,  two 
classes  of.  468,  14  ;  mu<>t  be  spontaneous,  xoi,  43 ; 
never  at  home,  xsj,  t8 ;  news  only  to  ignorance, 
331,  xo;  not  confined  to  one,  10,  49;  not  to  be 
arrested,  223,  6 ;  not  to  be  importuned,  565^  ao  ; 
not  to  be  too  refined,  71  ■  45  ;  (me's,  matter  of  self- 
complacency,  318.  8 ;  of  language  and  of  ideas, 
contrasted,  46^,  3a ;  preferring,  to  good  sense,  495, 
■  s ;  relation  o^  to  talent,  83,  50 ;  sparks  of,  not 
enough,  488,  35 ;  the  body  and  soul  of,  3a,  36,  37  ; 


the  highest  order  of^73,  30 ;  thrown  sway,  xo, 
50 ;  too  much,  evil  eflfect  of,  497,  47 ;  touchstone 
of,  aa3,  x6 ;  true,  500,  44 ;  true,  characteristic  of, 
353,  34  2  unsparing,  31,  5a;  value  of  one's  own^ 
»5i  63 ;  without  nu>desty,  3x3,  4a 

Wit  s  pedlar^  X44,  4 

Witch,  a,  bein^,  aiid  being  reckoned,  487,  47 

Within,  what  is  not  from,  weak  at  root,  520,  xo 

Witiiont,  within,  476,  xi 

Wits,  and  dunces.  a&  5 :  effect  of  dainty  living  on, 
Toa,  45;  great, 'amed  to  madness,  X35,  a6,  97; 
intemperate,  195,  25,  never  puzzled,  150,  xo; 
rarely  men  of  genius,  376,  6  ;  shallow^  their  cen- 
sure, 3B8,  37 ;  short-lived,  389,  29 ;  silly  people, 
Wt6a,  %o ;  without  thinking,  xa6,  5 
ittiosm,  holding  in,  difficult,  aox,  15 

Witty,  who  can't  be,  345,  x4 

Wives,  choice  of,  105,  ao ;  economy,  virtue  of,  Z64, 
23 ;  ill,  I,  I 

Woe,  sour,  delight  of,  in  fellowship,  400,  28  ;  that 
heritage  of,  353,  3i ;  trappings  and  suits  of,  385, 
15 ;  trappings  of,  Z67,  xa ;  trifling  with,  evil  of, 
252,  58 

Woes,  a  way  to  peace,  174,  ^ ;  mortal,  the  pathos 
of,  406,  50 ;  that  cannot  be  nealed,  551,  a 

Wolf,  caught  by  ears,  X83,  17 ;  changes  coat,  not 
character,  35^,  5a 

Wolsey,  on  his  ftill,  992,  51 ;  reflection  of,  on  his 
fall,  138,  3f 

Woznan,  a,  at  the  window,  7Z.  77  ;  a,  four  storeys 
hi^h,  27.  36 ;  a  gluttonous,  173,  a8 ;  a,  in  every 
strife,  318,  13  j  a  leanied,  Euripides  on,  399,  ^8  ; 
a  loving,  a  priestess,  91,  43  ;  a,  mode  of  showing 
love  to,  495,  ax  ;  a^  openly  tod,  x6,  31 ;  a  perfect. 
x6,  a8;  a  restriction  upon,  az,  49;  a  spiritual 
auxiliary,  233,  39 ;  a,  to  be  praised,  103,  34)  a 
true,  home  always  around,  549,  iz  ;  admiration 
of,  tor  courage,  316.  36 ;  aim  of,  a88,  44  ;  always 
extreme,  34,  5 ;  and  her  passion  of  love,  X87,  35  ; 
as  protector,  505,  28 ;  as  taskmaster,  340,  z8 ;  a 
truly  educated,  307,  51 ;  bom  of  tardiness,  385, 
34;  case  of,  betrayed,  544,  x6;  changeable,  71, 
x8;  character  of,  51Z,  45;  circling  ivy,  964,  6; 
counsel  of  virtuous,  34a,  x  ;  courage  of,  imder 
strong  aflfection,  5^,  41 ;  darinc  of,  33,  44 ;  de- 
fined, 389,  4  fsee  one);  delight  and  terror  of 
°*A>^t  35*  34  ;^  beautiful.  Fontenelle's  description 
of,  I,  17;  diffierence  between  the  ''yes"  and 
*'no'  of,  39,  58;  disappointed,  futy  of,  538, 
90 ;  disgrace  for  a,  168,  40 ;  divination  in,  70, 
6 ;  empire  of,  characterised,  435,  5 ;  end  of 
education  of,  435,  9;  errors  of,  source  of,  435, 
a8 ;  every,  alike  in  the  dark,  357,  36 ;  every, 
at  heart  a  rake.  376,  33 ;  tine,  conversation  of, 
47^»  37  >  ^>rst  glory  of,  360,  \\  \  formed  to  be  a 
mother,  29Z,  8 ;  functions  of,  contrasted  witb 
man's,  a6a,  19 ;  grace  of,  494,  40 ;  good,  conv 
pared  with  a  man,  24,  4x  ;  handsomeness  ii\ 
507,  50;  heart  of,  233,  5  ;  heart  of  pious,  75,  49. 
her  laughing  and  weeping,  Z04,  16 ;  her  prisoi 
and  kingdom  of  heaven,  65,  35 ;  honoured,  God 
pleased,  ^49,  25  i  how  she  can  make  sure  of  love, 
568,  5  \  m  argument  with  men,  185,  8 ;  in  un. 
womaniy  rags,  ^58,  a8  ;  in  humanity,  225,  19 ;  in 
love,  307,  5a  ;  inconstant,  325,  zz  ;  influence  of, 
on  a  man's  career,  48  41 ;  Jealousy  of,  192,  46  ; 
life  without,  i8ot  x8;  like  a  mill,  zi,  la ;  lost, 
^5*  31  f  lot  of,  556,  8 ;  love  for,  in  ignorance  of 
^^*  535t  '5  •  i<'>^^  i>^  471.  35  *  love  of,  contrasted 
with  man's,  365,  8  ;  man's  indebtedness  to,  33, 
9 ;  manners  of,  everything,  307,  43  ;  men  with- 
out.. 336,  ao;  ministering  angel,  ^33,  t  ;  mis* 
sion  of,  393.  3z ;  mistake  in  creating,  S99,  xo ; 
moved  by  jewels,  74.^  6  ;  Nature  s  masterpiece, 
39a.  10 ;  noblest  station  of^  38s,  3  ;  not  to  have 
her'  own  way,  iff^^  ax  :  oliended,  183,  41 ;  one 
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language  enough  for  334,  37 ;  only  admirable, 
|Oy  3 ;  our  nilcr,  69,  ifi  ;  patience  in,  314, 14 ;  per. 
feet,  346^  5 ;  perfected,  76.  7  ^  power  of  mere  love 
on,  44«i  ,x  f  power  of  one  natr  of|  339,  39 ;  power 
oT  to  dispel  cares^  174,  91 ;  preacher  to  man, 
400,  43 ;  privilege  m  the  houMhold  of,  140,  16 ; 
queen  through  ner  grace,  aai,  39 ;  reaay  with 
her  answer,  (67,  a8 ;  reputation  of,  451,  15 ; 
rich,  insufferable,  196,  a;  road  to  the  heart  of, 
i^>  37  t  mlc  oft  ^  servingt  344,  5  ;  sentiment, 
36^,  33  ;  sayings  about,  463,  35-39 ;  sharpness  of 
vision  of,  65,  31 ;  smiles  of,  07, 34 ;  stranger  than 
™<ii>i  533>  40  \  ^*  petti»h,  504,  ax  ;  thoughts  of. 
alone.  965,  35:  to  be  her  own,  340,  55:  to  wed 
an  older  thaui  nerseif,  943,  39  :  tongue  of,  996,  i ; 
tow,  963,  14 ;  true^  value  of,  3^76,  8 ;  unjustly 
Accused,  565,  9;  virtues  becoming  in,  391,  97; 
virtuous,  descnbed,  551,  x  ;  vision  and  world  of, 
as  contrasted  with  man's,  55,  6 ;  wakes  to  love, 
969,  15 ;  what  makes  a,  a  queen,  488,  41  \  what 
the  word  contains,  59,  5c  ;  who  does  not  inspire 
love  and  reverence,  533,  yj ;  who  wears  the 
breeches,  549^  35 ;  why  misunderstood,  451,  9 ; 
wise  and  foolish,  95, 17 ;  wisest  and  elegant^  con> 
trasted,  46 j,  98  ;  wish  of  every,  9X3,  X7 ;  wit  in, 
307.  50 ;  with  brains  tackled  to  a  geek,  ^540,  6 ; 
witn  dowry  enough,  74,  X9 ;  word  of  a,  in  love, 
965,  31 ;  wodrd  of,  to  be  respected,  170^  4 ;  worth 
in,  3x8,  XI ;  worth  wooing,  lover  who  wins,  559, 
X3 ;  worthy  of  love,  389,  5.    See  Molier. 

Womaa's,  a,  reason,  167,  5  ;  advice,  how  to  treat, 
356,  13;  eye,  eloouent,  467,  18;  iix.  44;  judg. 
roent,  367,  3^;  life,  538,  18;  looks,  books,  388, 
14 ;  lot,  Schiller  on,  333,  i9  \  love,  966,  48  j  love, 
preciousness  of,  9x6,  16 ;  will,  548,  6 ;  will,  the 
power  of,  38,  9 ;  wisdom,  ^17,  s ;  wit,  not  to  be 
confined,  960,  99 :  work,  967,  X9 

Womanhood,  genius  in,  xao,  93 

Women,  a  blessing  and  bane,  10^,  33 ;  and  others' 
opinions  of  them,  975,  95  ;  as  naters,  483,  8 ;  as 
mystics,  443,  43 ;  as  talkers,  345,  x6 ;  best  medi- 
cine for,  446,  zo:  brain-,  compared  with  heart- 
women,  4x9,  9 ;  burden  they  are  bora  to^  496, 
99 ;  business  of,  34^,  6 ;  characteristic  of,  938, 
17,  zo ;  cause  of  their  errors,  97^,  6 ;  dependence 
on,  of  honesty  in  men,  176,  x6 ;  dmerencM  among, 
X  xO)  90 ;  9^4,  31 ;  discreet,  characteristic  of,  69, 
5 ;  education  of,  not  to  be  committed  to  men,  71, 
93 ;  effect  of  beauty  on,  487,  51 ;  effect  of  govern- 
ment on,  ^87,  51 ;  effect  of  virtue  on,  487,  5x ; 
fair,  know  it,  X73|  z6 ;  fate  of,  906,  9  ;  finer  than 
men,  97,  39 ;  foolish.  x68,  9 ;  given  to  dissimula- 
tion, x68,  ^3 ;  gooa,  power  of,  78,  |9 ;  good, 
Romilly's  obligations  to,  475,  xx ;  good,  the  only 
grudges  of,  130,  ^9 ;  grace  in,  better  than  beauty, 
13I1  33  *  C^^^A^i  characteristics  of,  135,  36 ;  higher 
worth  of,  \\s  risk,  4<o,  X7 ;  how  to  choose,  ^66,  9 ; 
in  Enghuid  and  inltaJy,  83,  45 ;  inextinguishable 
passion  of^  448,  4 ;  influence  of,  on  manners,  6x, 
99  ;  invention  among,  513, 98  ;  love  of,  975, 96. 98 ; 
middle-aged  in  England,  188,  xy^  most,  without 
character,  38^,  41 ;  nature  in,  allied  to  art,  39X, 
9x ;  nature  or,  Terence  on.  317,  95 ;  parts  they 
play,  477,  36 ;  peculiar  osiages  of,  986,  98  ; 
power  of,  938,  x8 ;  power  of  kindness  in^  9x8, 
46  ;  proper  province  for,  497,  X9  ;  pursuits  of, 
and  men's,  to,  47 ;  sayings  about,  64,  14,  X5  ; 
67, 8,  Q ;  seduced,  477,  xs ;  services  of,  78,  93,  94 ; 
so-called  nature  of,  536,  44 ;  society  of,  value  of, 
454t  5 !  *ole  precious  good  for,  94,  44 ;  that  are 
serviceable,  449,  40;  that  inspire  the  greatest 
passion,  371  57  ;  the  book  of^  934,  xo ;  their  power 
to  govern,  479,  6 ;  to  be  praised,  1x4,  14  ;  to  what 
appointed,  33,  X7 ;  two  faults  of,  975,  14  ;  two 
passions  in,  x88,  zo  ;  use  of  knowledge  to,  460,  X3 ; 
virtue  in,  contrasted  with  that  of  men,  536,  is ; 
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who  grill,  fate  of,  973,  31 ;  who  love  their  hus- 
bands, their  reward,  4^1, 6 ;  why  they  dislike  one 
another,  338,  35 ;  wit  in,  933,  9 ;  worth  of,  xx,  6  ; 
writings  oil,  566^  92 
Womeirs,  eyes,  books,  arts,  academies,  xx6,  34; 
fiuides  less  giddy  than  men's,  949.  39 ;  tongues 

on,  the,  never  lost,  3x4,  96 

Wondar,  and  fear,  effect  on  the  qilrits  of,  Z9a,  34  ; 
deemed  vulgar,  999,  95  \  inevitable,  35,  33 ;  re- 
fraining  from,  990,  96  ;  s^nificance  oiTMit  3 

Wondennl,  not  affected  by  time,  197,  93 

Wonders,  all  alike,  107,  54 ;  man  amidst,  x6z,  8 

Wood,  not  seen  for  the  trees,  X49,  14 

Woods  and  fields,  senses  of,  3X,  za 

Wooed,  women  should  be,  593,  xo 

Wooingf,  and  winning,  vj^^  38 ;  of  prudent  men, 
9x9,  40 ;  Scotch,  30,  35 :  time,  (avoorite,  64,  3 

Wool,  gathering  and  weaving,  90a,  99 

Word,  a  living,  value  of,  99,  36  ;  a  man's,  distrust 
by  tne  pedant  of,  93^  36 ;  a  profitable,  336,  ^7  ; 
an  immortal  seedgrain,  36,  39 ;  enough  to  wise, 
63,  39 ;  everv  idle,  to  be  accounted  for,  9X,  31 ;  fit, 
prosperity  of,  X95.  xt  ;  free,  55, 9 ;  from  the  Lord, 
effect  of,  533,  33 ;  God's,  man's  true  bread,  965, 
33 ;  idlest,  a  seed,  3x4, 13 ;  ill,  effect  of,  on  uking, 
33a,  9 ;  in  a  twisted  ear,  53,  43 ;  in  season,  preg- 
nancy, of  95,  X9,  9o ;  incarnated,  963,  47 ;  its  abid- 
ing meaning,  zz,  34  ;  known  by  context,  3x3,  7  ; 
man's,  weight  of,  367,  i  z  ;  of  an  hour,  significance 
of*  333.  43 ;  of  God,  its  obscurity,  456,  43 ;  of 
God,  not  to  be  sold,  344,  14;  once  vulgarised, 
9^,  17  ;  power  of  a,  80,  5  ;  saddest,  txo,  30; 
significance  of  a,  xio,^;  single,  often  a  poem, 
X9,  36  ;^  spoken  and  written.  5x7,  45 ;  the,  he  that 
spake  it,  X4p,  98  ;  to  wise  man.  5x3,  48 ;  truly 
six>ken,  lasting,  3x6,  33  ;  unspoken,  oootrastcd 
with  spoken,  395,  19  ;  uttered,  effect  of,  on  self- 
will,  9X9,  z6 ;  uttered,  irreclaimable,  88,  ^3  ; 
^5t  43  \  when  it  flows  free.  65,  97  ;  why  the, 
became  man,  39X,  x6 ;  winged,  power  of,  399, 13 ; 
with  two  meaning  serviceableness  of,  334,  35^ 

Words,  a  man  s,  significance  of,  235,  ^  ;  a  mist 
of,  980,  46 ;  otr-castles  of,  156,  98  ;  and  secrets  of 
the  soul,  308,  3 ;  and  the  soul,  563,  X7  ;  at  hand, 
with  something  to  say,  87,  99 ;  ug,  not  associated 
with  good  deras,  403,  ax  ;  boods,  Z57,  Z9 ;  diccr- 
ful,  from  the  living  to  the  living,  Z7E,  37 ;  choice 
of,  85,  99  ;  comparative  insignificance  of,  85,  ax  ; 
compared  with  thoughts,  485,  X9j  z6 ;  content- 
ment with,  464,  99 ;  contiastei  with  deeds,  166, 
4  ;  oomiption  of,  x6i,  49 ;  deeds,  330.  zo;  deeds 
rather  than,  98z,  8  ;  definiticm  of,  called  for,  57, 
9  ;  dress  of,  494,  sa ;  emi>tv  sound,  534,  8 :  fine, 
and  fit,  zo7,  xo ;  fine,  witnout  d^ds,  xo6,  3a ; 
gentle  and  quiet,  effectiveness  of,  Z9z,  99 ; 
good  (see  Good  words);  hasty  io,  385,  Z7: 
immodest,  unjustifiable.  163,  z8 ;  impoiency  of. 


like  sunbeams,  907,  yj  ;  magic  wrought  by,  aSx, 
7  ;  many,  involving  lies,  87,  5 ;  men  of  few,  975, 
45  ;  of  breath,  38,  47 ;  of  earnest  men,  joz,  36; 
of  great  men,  weight  of,  Z33,  93 ;  of  odiers  to  be 
weighed,  970,  35  ;  only  words,  165,  93 ;  perfect, 
to  be  respected,  466,  i ;  persuasive  power  of,  xaa, 
x6;  powerof,  33, 38;  77,8;  5".  37;  534,91  PO^"" 
of,  over  us,  330, 38 ;  readiness  of,  oonditioo  ef,  5x9, 
40 ;  right,  value  of,  z6z,  x8  ;  saddest  and  sadder, 
'73»  ^  >  safest,  453,  sx  ;  sense  of,  dependent  on 
usagCj  X99,  96 ;  their  shortcoming,  67,  t8 ;  takii^ 
for  things,  xoo,  3X  ;  that  are  thunderbolct,  51,  a ; 
that  live  for  ever,  9x3,  3 ;  that  please,  534,  31 ; 
to  be  few,  949,  93 ;  usage  in,  985,  48 ;  vagueness 
in  use  of,  3x5,  38  ;  valuable.  469,  8  ;  wa«te  of,  a, 
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39 ;  when  good,  563,  x8  ;  when  ideas  fail,  7€,  38 ; 
when  scarce,  effective,  549.  z  ;  without  thoi^hts, 
never  to  heaven  go,  388^  30 

Wordsworth,  inspiring  idea  of,  123,  14;  lament 
of,  when  old,  477,  33  ;  prayer  of,  123,  35  ;  rank 
as  Doet,  503,  48 

Won,  a,  how  proved  possible,  453,  36;  advice 
in  regard  to,  360.  ai ;  all,  an  appeal  to  the 
unseen,  304,  5  \  ^  religious,  303,  413;  all,  to 
be  well  done,  549,  40;  all  true,  divine,  184, 
43;  and  worker,  proper  relation  between,  sox, 
37*  aright,  whoso  would,  554.  39;  as  his,  a 
man's  measure,  19,  43 ;  best,  now  done,  4x8; 
XI ;  best,  never  done  for  money,  418,  is;  by 
arms  ana  brains  necessary,  477^  14  ;_  diligence 
in,  reward  of,  443,  30 ;  effect  of  intelligence  on, 
5391  33 ;  every  man's,  bom  with  him,  303,  51 ; 
every  noble,  impossible  at  first,  93^  4  ;  for  a  God, 
'    '  "    177,  7  ;  for  eternity,  or  only  for 


^94,  33  ;  for'all,  477,  7 ;  for  eter 
day,  condition  ofi  563,  30  ;  for  n 
5  ;  for  which  one  is  unfit,  501,  i ; 


mere  money,  493. 
;  good,  and  good 
talk,  conjointly  imjfossible,  305,  23  ;  good,  con- 
dition of,  565,  33 ;  good,  test  of,  362,  11  ;  great 
intellectual,  without  effort,  302,  15 ;  half  done, 
369.  so ;  how  it  may  be  done,  543,  23 ;  how  to 
attaun  expertness  in,  68,  38 ;  how  to  get,  done, 
177,  34 ;  ill  done,  the,  not  our  concern,  152,  45 ; 
important  factors  in  all,  284^  34 ;  in,  the  chief 
qualification,  184,  37 ;  and  its  instruments,  79,  36 ; 
man  appointed  to,  33,  17  ;  man's  best,  12,  52 ; 
man's  end,  366,  x8 ;  man's  necessity,  303,  23 ; 
mission  of  man,  363,  48  ;  366,  x8  ;  necessities  for, 
105,  51  ;  need  of  a  chivalry  of,  as  that  of  fieht- 
ing,  308,  5  ;  no  great,  easy,  308,  19  ;  not  left  half 
done,  304,  28  ;  not  under  taskmaster's  eye,  9,  66 ; 
of  a  man.  true,  a  second  self,  540,  33  ;  of  a  strong 
soul,  307,  x6  ;  of  genius,  test  of  every  true,  540, 
41  ;  of  merit  acknowledged  at  last,  35,  3x  ;  only 
honoured  when  finished,  8,  5 ;  our  destiny,  and 
how  it  should  be  done,  523,  x  ;  our,  not  fruit  of  it, 
our  concern,^  340,  15 ;  our,  to  be  work  of  men, 
339,  43  ;  paid  beforehand,  43.  40 ;  real,  never 
paid,  304,  5  \  resumption  of,  after  a  long  pause, 
542,  37  ;  solid  bit  of,  o,  55  ;  standard  of,  135,  15 ; 
tiring,  478,  20 ;  to  be  thoroughly  finbhed,  54X,  33 ; 
transitoriness  of,  49^,  3  ;  unwise,  hopefulness  of, 
509,  IX  ;  xyersus  chanty.  441, 23  ;  victory,  549, 36 ; 
weighty,  how  to  do.  5^1,  i^  :  well  done,  effect  of 
on  worker,  306,  40 ;  who  will  not,  172,  s  ;  willing 
to,  unwilling  to  wait,  151,  24 ;  with  a  sad  heart, 
[78.  6 ;  worship,  338,  35 

brker,  hairiness  of,  508,  38;  high  and  wise, 
Emerson  on,  xio,  i ;  the,  want  of,  539,  q8 

Workers,  and  their  spirit,  superior  to  tne  work, 

„49ft  3  :  brave,  fate  of,  335,  13 

IVorkingr,  meaning  of  all,  535,  41 ;  too  much,  493, 
5  ;  true,  worship,  500.  38 

Working-Klay  world,  fuD  of  briars,  331,  i 

Workman,  a  cunning,  and  his  tooU,  422,  2,)  ;  good, 
his  wages,  505,  15  ;  good,  proper  reward  of,  449, 

W.2  ;  test  or  II,  z6 
orkxnen,  how  made,  98,  31 ;  not  superintending, 
effect  oC  4X^  34  :  on  the  war-path,  388,  24 

Works,  cherished  by  art,  540,  3  ;  good,  necessary 
for  salvation,  130,  37 ;  good,  the  fruit  of  faith, 
99,  61 ;  xoo,  12,  23 ;  ^reat,  due  to  perseverance, 
135,  39;  man's,  as  his  mind,  iii,  18;  noblest, 
authors  of,  444,  10 ;  our,  sayings  about,  339,  43, 
44  ;  perfect,  rare,  and  why,  346,  6  \  the  best, 
authors  of,  418, 13 ;  worth  of,  in  the  spirit,  204,  35 

World,  a  believing,  Carlyle's  faith  in,  and  hope 
of,  25,  33 ;  a  book  to  study,  343,  51 ;  a  queer 
concern,  si^,  9;fa  stage,   10,  53;   167,  ao;   a 
working,  this  445»  « ;  all  the^  players,  498,  6 ;  . 
all's  nghi  with,  138,  8 ;  an  air-image,  482,  12 ;  > 
and  thought,  484,  30 ;  as  good  and  as  bad,  199,  \ 


W, 


S3 ;  as  it  is,  best,  538,  31 ;  as  known  to  us, 
limited,  149,  x6;  bad  paymaster,  334,  13;  best 
theatre,  397,  21 ;  blindness  of,  407,  32 ;  burden 
of|  395>  z8 ;  but  a  show,  373,^  6 ;  carrying,  in 
thought  and  in  fact,  201, 17 ;  children  of,  silhness 
of,  539,  14  ;  conditional,  125, 5  ;  different  views  of 


the,  X17,  39 ;  down  in  the,  171,  2^ :  effect  of  kind- 
ness  to,  X76, 38  ;  Emerson's  ^ood-oye  to,  129, 14 ; 
envy  of,  86,  x?  ;  everything  in,  tangled  and  fleet- 
ing, 94,  30 ;  net  hated  by,  482,  9 ;  fashion  of, 
XII,  15;  first  illuminated  by  love,  365,  7:  folly 
in  government  of,  483,  ^6 ;  for  all,  os,  si ;  forget- 
fulness  of,  366,  3^;  K>r^etting,  by  the  world 
forgot,  x6x,  35 ;  fnendship  of,  price  of,  sso,  6 ; 
God  of,  44,  54 ;  God  of,  always  tne  same,  60,  26 ; 
God's  statue,  286,  ^ ;  governed  by  a  holy  will, 
506,  6;   great  soul  of,  characterised,  431,  36; 

great  success  of  the,  431^  40;  half,  and  other 
alf,  5f  5 ;  hampering  action  of,  1 14,^  3s  ;  heart- 
lessness  of,  Chamfort  on,  166,  13 ;  his,  who  can 
wait,  179,  38;  history,  its  import,  67, 13 ;  history 
of,  435,  3s ;  hope  for  the,  378,  48 ;  hospital,  48, 
44  ;  hostility  of,  104,  15 ;  how  governed,  46,  30 ; 
'39f  33  t  liow  it  gets  along,  179,  40;  how  it  is 
governed,  3 10, 30 ;  how  it  may  become  a  home  and 
peopled  garden,  313,  jA  ?  493»  37  5  how  to  amend, 
X76.  II ;  how  to  astonish.  177,  37 ;  how  to  enlaree 
one  s,  2TO,  43 ;  how  to  leam  to  reverence,  4(^, 
SI ;  how  to  mend,  461,  31 ;  how  to  please,  418, 
10 ;  how  to  rule  quietly,  177,  41 ;  how  to  subdue, 
260,  43 ;  how  to  take,  537.  xs ;  how  to  treat,  if 
not  renounced,  5s,  31  ;  now  ruled,  ixs,  10; 
humouring,  follies  from,  165,  la;  idea  of,  how 
obtained,  553,  18 ;  in  the  hand.  35,  s^ ;  in  these 
days^  191,  34  ;  insupportable,  it  not  of  God,  x^8, 
33 ;  interest  in  a  man's  conflict  with,  444,  x  ;  its 
two  luminaries.  368,  31 ;  judgment  of,  67,  13 ; 
437,  S3  ;  in  one  s  old  age,  484.  8  ;  knowledge  of. 


like  a  staircase,  170,  39  ;  literally  a  show^  313,  5  ; 
madhouse,  to  the  philosopher,  58, 10 ;  main  enter- 
prise of,  440,  14 ;  man  of  the,  mark  of,  4^1,  31 ; 
master  of,  143,  55  ;  material  without  the  spiritual, 
560,  X ;  men  bom  to  command,  300,  39 ;  men 
debtor  or  creditor  to,  345,  3  ;  mistake  of  the 
young  soul  about,  ipi,  34  \  most  finished  man  of, 
443*  44  \  necessity  of^knowing,  151, 37 ;  new,  >vith 
eveiy  dawn,  109,  33 ;  no  better  seen,  6^,  4 ;  no 
conformity  to,  when  wrong,  ^18,  33  j  *'  no  "  to 
the,  signincance  of,  70, 17  ;  noisy  inanity  of,  353, 
X3  ;  not  dumb  to  the  capable,  496,  5 ;  not  meant 
only  for  the  few,  x68,  5  ;  not  raled  by  blind 
chance,  89,  35 ;  not  to  be  tutored,  457,  s ;  not 
to  be  wooed  for  rest,  550,  30 ;  nothing  without 
Greece,  336,  25 ;  one  half,  and  the  other,  78, 
46 ;  332»  3o»  3» ;  only  fence  agahist,  446,  3 ;  our 
dependence  on,  330,  41;  poptilation  of  448,  34; 
promises  of,  4^9,  37 ;  quarrelling  with,  to  amuse 
It,  488,  3  j  ;  quicksands  of,  soS,  33  ;  rational,  how 
to  r^ard,  67,  i  ;  real^  sun  of,  264,  20 ;  rhythmic 
order  of,  xii,  25 ;  sayings  about,  67,  14-17 ;  464, 
4-47  :  465, 1-25 ;  ^82, 17-23 ;  scorn  of,  how  to  treat, 
241,  40 ;  !«cret  of,  206,  ^3 ;  selfishness  of,  104,  15  ; 
bervant^  to  him  above  it,  395,  29 ;  slave  of,  14^, 
55 ;  solidarity  of,  instance  of,  312,  15 ;  spirituad, 
not  closed,  455,  2;  sign  of,  as  still  young,  iii, 
45;  suffrages  of,  how  to  gain^  3t4i.37i  system 
of,  one,  456,  38 ;  the,  diiipensing  with,  526,  8  ; 
the  forsaken  of,  but  seemingly  so,  477,  13;  the 
only  habitable,  95,  12  ;  the,  want  of,  396,  30 ;  this, 
no  home  for  a  man,  156, 24  ;  this  present,  Carlyle 
on,  ^82,  xo ;  this  unintelligihle,  434,  21 ;  tnis 
working-day,  if)i,2o;  thorns  and  dangers  of,  16^, 
34 ;  to  a  resolute  uuii,  4v6,  9 ;  to  lie  taken  as  it 
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is  300^  23  ;  to  be  uodentood,  noc  judged,  39,  53  ; 
to  every  man  as  to  the  firm  man,  150,  29 ;  to  know, 
493t  4?  :  to  the  child  and  to  the  erown  man,  140, 
8  :  to  the  Hindu,  496,  7  ;  to  the  liberal,  496,  23  ; 
to  the  wise  roan  in  retreat,  151,  37  ;  too  much  re^ 
spect  to,  566,  16 ;  tra^c  tmAmrraSt  462,  16 ;  two 
ways  of  risins  io,  468. 4 ;  under  power  of  a  lie,  546, 
1 1 ;  unseen,  alone  real,  31 3, 5 ;,  wa^s,  162, 40 ;  wax, 
to  a  firm  will,  151,  8  ;  we  live  ui,  5^5,  2a,  93 ; 
weary,  308,  46 ;  web  of,  53,  39 ;  46a,  i ;  who 
looks,  in  the  face,  144,  24 ;  whole,  not  deodved 
or  deceiving,  306,  a  ;  w^ide,  for  wandering  in,  217. 
3^ ;  wishes  to  be  deceived,  386,  33 ;  without  and 
wtthin,  relation  of,  75,  8;  working,  necessity 
of  being  regimented,  56<,  35  ;  worshipped  or 
deapi«icd,  147,  33  ;  would  be  deceived.  63,  35 
World's,  ills,  to  run  away  from,  ^5,  23 ;  joy,  478, 
»i ;  masters.  170,  34  ;  rewajrd,  the^  500,  16  ; 
sovereigns,  Byton  on,  599^  41 ;  the,  mine  oyster, 

Wi55l  31 ;  work,  by  whom  forwarded,  4x8,  36 
on^poch,  great  event  in,  186.  33 
World-revolimoM,  great,  far-reacning  effects  of, 

orid-tpirit.  the,  465,  13 
World>tr&Teiler,  a.  458,  18 
Worldly  people  and  their  riches,  461,  x8 
Worlds,  imagined  new,  75,  3 
Worm,  no  god  dare  wrong,  103,  48 
Worries,  who  has  no,  makes  worries,  42,  xi 
Worry,  not  work,  killing,  904,  45 
Worse,  appear  the  better  reason,  33,  9 
Worship,   easier   than    obedience,   901,   90 ;   its 
beginning,  187,  x6 ;  no  true,  now-a-dajrs,  975, 4X  ; 
significance  of,  441,  3 
Worst,  the*  we  can  see,  56B,  3;   things  at  the, 
146,  11 ;  when  not  at  the,  552,  t 
orth,  a  thinjt's^  measure  of,  si,  36  ;  all,  in  man, 
3x2,  3^ ;  dennition  of,  04,  38 ;  determining  ele- 
ment m,  3x4,  24;  felt  by  loss,  jo,  xoj  4a,  48; 
hidden,  worthless,  343,  44 ;  how  determmed,  486, 
X  ;  irrespective  of  loolu,  xx2,  37;  known  after 
loss,  539,  30;  man's,  how  rated,  330,  31:  man's, 
measure  of,  533,  Jo;  man's  reverence  for,  389, 
4x  ;  man's,  test  of;  545,  30 ;  mea<iure  of,  9x2,  3 ; 
of  thing;  test  of,  519, 19 ;  or  unworth,  what  deter- 
mines, 533,  34;  real,  369,  17,  x8;  revealed  by 
life,  f  88,  x6  :  sterling,  mark  of,  996,  33 ;  sub- 
stantial, before  ornament,  xo6,  47 ;  test  of,  482, 
36  ;    the  achievement  oh   17,   39  ;    to  be  dis- 
tinguished  from   upwortn,  290,  30 ;   undying, 
p8,  6 ;  who  can  recognise.  935, 14 
ortUesSf  always  worthless,  95,  36 ;   man,  a, 
defined,  59,  i 
Worthy,  men,  at  odds,  the  blame,  546, 46 ;  people, 

a  misfortune  of,  505,  x8 
Woold  and  shall  compared,  497.  3X  ;  and  should, 

compared,  497,  31 ;  must  yield  to  can,  48.  14 
'*  Would  "  and  ''  should  "  contrasted,  4x4,  28 
Wound  always  leaves  a  scar,  25,  98 ;  88,  tj 
Wrath,  as  dealt  by  God,  X25,  25 ;  nunung  her, 

1x8,  s8 ;  sun  not  to  set  upon,  242,  22 
Wreath  easier  to  find  than  finid  wearer,  79,  2x 
Wreck,   a   beacon,   35,  99  ;   of  life,  secret   of, 

W;ao,36 
ren.  the  poor,  pluck  of,  448,  96 
Wren  s  monument,  300,  23 


W 
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Wrestling,  strength  from,  xaq,  o 
Wretch,  concentred  all  in  self,  62,  98 
Wretched,  comfort  to,  73,  49 ;  397,  7 ;  in  heart, 

unhelpful,  305,  7;  learned  to  succour,  141,  97; 

presence  of,  to  happy,  449,  8  ;  regard  for,  a  duty. 


'^ft   3o3i    '^  •  ^bnt  is  voiceless,   41.^  20;    to  lie 
pitied  ny  man,  30,  3a 


Write,  how  to,  364,  to;  nile  for  one  who  intends 

..tOw  333,  48  ;  where  to  learn  tcy  X77f  J* 

Writer,  best  part  of,  4X>  y> ;  book  for  a,  asa,  56 ; 

good,  mark  of,  91,,  n  ;  good,  rare,  6,  53 ;  great, 

mark  of,  7, 10;  original,  and  the  taste  to  appreciate 

him,  91,  t3;  sure  of  many  readov,  44<i  23 ;  ^rise, 

Wnters,  all  great,  writen  of  history,  91,  ao ;  all 
immortal}  source  of  inspiration  of,  9,  45^  dcur 
and  turbid,  43,  57  ;  great,  and  their  wonls,  135, 
«> ;  who  have  genius,  ua4,  5 

Writingt   advantage  of,    369,  9;   art  ol^ 


benefit  to  few. 


a  of, 


6;  dear,  000- 


diuon  of,  554,  30;  condition  01,  90s,  ax;  ca.sc 
in,  how  acquired.  499,  45;  ea^,  Sheridan  on, 
568,  6;  fine,  the  root  ot,  453,  xo;  for  eicmiiy, 
hard,  i6e,  28 ;  for  money,  30a,  54 ;  firiends,  delay 
in,  31,  98 ;  gCMod,  allegorical,  130,  38 ;  good,  ooo- 
dition   of,  506,  4;   good,   liource  of,   383,  97; 
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.. .  90\p 

in  dusk,  X90,  97 ;  rule  in,  to  the  public,  xi,  55 : 
rules  for,  397,  17-19  >  slovenly,  ancowteousi,  394, 
10 :  styles  ofj  456,  3 ;  ultimate  rale  in,  «9,  30; 
well,  and  writing  raulily,  loa,  37;  well,  merit 
of,  394,  43 ;  well,  requisites  ior,  497,  8 ;  without 
purpose,  244i  10 
Writings  andent,   folly  of  contxovcrey  about, 

»33      .       . 

*o 


Written,  what  is,  remains,  X84,  4 ;  worthl 
long  as  dead,  535,  19 

Wrong,  and  God,  3.  55 ;  and  the  law,  3,  56 ;  as 
regaros  right,  6,  3 ;  avengement  of,  331,  ao ;  by 
rule  and  by  capncc,  aoo,  ao ;  difiicnit  to  a^osd, 
86,  9 ;  doing,  a  disgrace,  319,  19 ;  forgetting  of, 
a  revenge,  1x2,  99 ;  j^oing,  always  harmful,  381, 
51 ;  going,  and  turning  back,  aox,  x6 ;  going,  re- 
sult of,  iiSt  6 ;  in  the  place  cf  troth,  50X,  34  ;  in- 
struction from  finding  we  arc,  476, 99 ;  kmywledge 
of,  dispensable,  X7<,  ao;  matter  of  conscioufpes* , 
never^  right,  335,  X7 ;  possible  to  b^  165,  14 ; 
sufiTering  axid  paying  for,  aoo,  19 ;  to  know,  the 
first  essential  thing,  445,  36 ;  to  one  thrcateoing 
to  many.  986, 13 ;  with  many.  99.  57 

Wrongs,  little,  951,  45 

Wrong-doer  never  pardons,  xxa,  ay 

Wrong-doiiV  punished  on  earth,  i,  61 


Yea,  the  everiastingi  956,  3 

XS^^■^*  «n«n*^,owntin«l  saj,  30 

••Yes"  to  be  deliberate,  337,  i 

Yesterday  and  to-RMnrow,  both  are,  429, 31 

Yielding  commended,  37.  39,  34 

Yoke,  an  easy,  988,  97 

Yoting,  klea,  to  teach,  57,  51  ;  in  age,  advantage 


z8 ;  men,  aitd  their  ooramand  in  afiairs,  997,  8  ; 
men,  cooaervativeness  io,  a  bad  sign,  594,  x  : 
men,  errors  of,  435,  90  ;  men,  glory  of,  430,  14  ; 
meiL  love  for,  X99,  46 ;  men,  our,  340,  3 ;  men. 
Professor  Blackie  to,  905,  13 ;  men,  ta.<jc  of,  9x4, 
46 ;  men,  the  oonceit  of,  305,  94 ;  talk  of,  938, 30 ; 
the,  Goethe's  tolerance  with,  ^11,  77;  to  be 
dealt  gently  with,  160,  ax  ;  wiiat  it  is  to  be,  49X,  4 

Younger,  the  wish  to  be,  307,  48 

Youth,  a  lesson  to  teach,  508,  40;  ambidoiis 
schemes  of,  at  mid-age,  466,  9;  and  aget,  re- 
spective liveries  o(^  11  a,  3;  and  hope,  325,  38; 


YOUTH 


INDEX 


ZEUS 


and  im  knowledge  of  world,  203,  47 ;  and  old 
age,  as  regards  impressibtHty,  937,  9  ;  and  wine, 
55^1  3.6  i  *^  ^^1  time^  nither  than  age.  200,  31 ; 
oeautiful,  160,  50 ;  bridge  from,  to  mannood,  300, 
38 ;  characteristics  of,  as,  33 ;  conceit  in,  misery 
of,  560,  23  ;  conceit  of,  9^,  7 ;  conlklence  of, 
190,  zo;  contracted  neM  o^  140,  9;  dalliance, 
evil  or,  177.  2 ;  education  of,  95^  so ;  eternal, 
how  attained,  95,  39 ;  excesses  of,  426,  so ;  fail- 
ing of,  916,  46;  first  impressions  of,  indelible, 
34s,  4 ;  flower  of,  when  moKt  beautiful,  429,  2 ; 
follies  o^  to  be  unlearned  in  manhood,  482,  33  ; 
foolhardiness  in,  48,  62  ;  grief  m^  192,  41 ;  hard 
to  restrain,  321,  7 ;  heedfulness  m,  commended, 
243,  5 ;  home-keeping,  158.  36  ;  importance  of 
training,  ^78,  30;  in  love,  Ruskin's  advice  to, 
5^,  38 ;  incomplete,  ^44.  47 ;  incontinence  in, 
ertect  of,  195,  34 ;  inspiration  of,  33,  41 ;  learning 
to  be  a  man,  466,  14  ;  not  nece<«arily  inex- 
perienced, 13,  43 ;  penalty  of,  liberty  to,  360,  44 ; 
perils  of,  4x9,  35  :  pliability  and  obstinacy  of,  38, 
35 ;  profession  of,  naturalness  in,  270, 8 ;  reckless, 


370,  37  ;  responsibility  of,  433,^  i  \  \  roses  of,  382, 
14 ;  tem^r  of,  362,  i ;  the  guide  of,  60,  23  the 
more  it  u>  wasted,  419,  22 ;  thoughts  of,  419,  7 ; 
457,  38 ;  thrift  in,  2x3,  3  ;  time  to  learn,  178,  28  ; 
to  be  modest,  4,  41 ;  56,  34 ;  to  be  respected,  271, 
y ;  to  be  saving.  225,  17  ;  to  be  used  as  a  spring- 
time, 509.  40 ;  too  covetous  of  honour,  288  4^  : 
virtuous,  happy  season  of,  140,  24  ;  wandering  in 
his  own  way,  165,  9;  weakness  of,  199,  51 ;  what 
he  strives  for,  60,  34  ;  wisdom  and  beauty  in,  rare, 
193,  39;  without  entha^iasm,  304,  3;  yearning 


for, 
Yout 


m 


impressions,  Goethe  on,  460^  38 


Zeal,  a,  commended^  384,  49 :  blind,  30,  57,  59 ; 
not  to  outrun  chanty,  396,  4a ;  religious,  effects 

_ofi  372.37^      ^ 
Zeas,  dice  of,  336,  34 
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